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I.K L\(’I''.S Dog Licences An aiiinpil litTiui-, 
kniiu'ily 5.. \ iV 31 Viet. v. 5), Iml ii'iw in- ling 

7^. (»•/., Is i'‘i|ii,uw! til Ilf lalvi ii tint Ini' f\fry titig iiidii* 
tlinn six incnillis tild ■i.Mi pl nstti e xflusivt ly 

iiir slii‘f|i, luiiht .Hill nilici wi'.t- |i:ilil 

Inr), under :i iicihdly nf /,'5 and o»sK jnr e;u;lnl(ig stikf|»I. 

'riio |u*ii;dly Inr using ;i dugwithnut a liti*mv In kill 
or lake I' liiic- i-, ^^'20, iiiiclcr 2J tS: 24 Vic. c. f)n sec. .|, 
entilK:il ** An Act In repiMl llie ilulit's nil (lanic ( ’i.riili- 
calcs aiul ( .’ei 1 ilic.iles it) kill g.inie, ami It) iuijinsc in lieu 
lliercnl Muliesnu I'Aci.sc I.it ences ainl < ’ciTilkMtcs for the 
like I 'iriinse.'' 

Gamt* Licences Miei tliscussitms in Tai- 

lianifii . I lie nece-siiy ol any tiualilicatinii lor killing 
g.iiue \>as Iiy f 2 Will. IV'. e. 32 alitili'^hefl, anti 
’he M hi was lu.itle In tlepiiml merely on ihe {laymeiit 
t)f an anmi.il la\ called a “game eci lilicale,” ‘ siiU m> 
ealletl • lieland, lull nt»\v It rmetl in Knglaiul a “ lieenci* 
It) kill game/’ 

'riiis liceiiee is reqiiiictl lo lie taken uul by eveiy 
pt-rMUi Using a dtig, gun, net, tir “tdlier engine,” for 
taking r kiilmg “game'’ (elsewhere! defined), tir any 
wootlcncks, snipes, tjuail, landiail, rahhits, tu- deer. 

Nt) licence, Imwever, is rei|uired for netting or snaring 
wooiktiiks and sni])es ; Im* killing rabbits in :i warien ; 
for coursing or huniing hares, or Itir iiunling tleer ; ami 
the following jieistms are alst) exenijitetl Ironi taking .)ut 
a game licence, vi/., membeis • ! the Kt>yal Family ; I let 
Majesty's gamc-kt'ciiers ; persons axsisting luithoitt i^uhs 
in the killing of game by licensed persons; and owners 
or occupiers of em it ised laml killing hares on their t»\\n 
enclosed laml. IJmler the Grtiund (I.'ime Act (43 4 

Vic. c. 47) the oieiipier and perstuis authorisetl l>y him to 
kill giound game .ire not h r that ])ui]X)se ruiuiretl to 
lake owl a licence It) kill ganiv . 1)W\ il is expiessly 
enacted (sec. 4) that ihey must hold a lov. gun licence, 
under the piovisions of the (jim l.iceiiee .Act, 1870 
( 3.3 34 Viet. e. 57). 

'File duties tt> be paid for game lit eiices vary acct»nling 
lo llic period ft)r which lh<! licence is reipiireil. For the 
W'hole season the duty is /,*3 ; until October 31st £,i\ 
anil after Novembt r isi to eml of season (February 2n<l) 
£7. ; while a licence for ibmleen eonseculive days at any 
time during the season may be fibtained on jiaynient of 
>^l. Tile cost of a game-keeper’s licence is only £,2. for 
the whole season. .Subjeel to the exi iii[)tiims alcove 
mentioned, the ])Ciialty for searching for, or killing 
“game” withiuit a licence, is a tine not exceetliiig 
(under i 2 Will. IV. c. 32), and for killing “game,” 
woodcr)ck, snipe, cpiail, landrail, rabbit, or deer without 
a licence £20 (under the Licensing Act 23 iSr 24 Vicl. c. 
90), while any person discovered in pursuit ol “game,” 
&c.y and refusing to give his name and address, or to 

^ Certificates were first retiuircd li» be taken out by 
persons qualified to kill game by statute 25 (ieo. 111. 
c. 50. 


pitidiiee his licence lo |)eisons .liithoriseil lo it*(|uiiv 
it s proiluetion, or pn iiiueing .1 lid il it »us or c\|)iied licence, 
t»r giving a fictitious name, is also liable iti a penally 
of £20. 

Gun licences I'niil -\ugnst 1870 no iluty was 
pci\abltr by any jieist.i: using a gun for any other piiit)ose 
than killing game. 

In that mtiiith, howt ver, the “(lun Licence Act” 1870 
(.33 34 ^ k*. e. S 7 ' came into operation, ami by its 

provisions no one (.e.\ce[)t those i Nempteil fri.»m iliily as 
aiN>ve iieiilionetl) may use or cany a gun witlioul a 
licence eosting lo^., under a penally ol £io. 'I'liis 
liceiiee, howexer, is not retjuiieil to be a[)plied for by 
persons who li.iNe aluady taken out a game lieence, 
so long as th.il g.nne licence icmains in loice ; nor iloes 
the “(Inn Lieence .\ct a])])ly to perstms in the army, 
navy, volunleeis, or eonslabulary using their firearms in 
the |H iloimanee of tJieir tliUy, or to persons carrying a 
gun tt> stale binis from the cio|»s, or It) kill vermin, 
or carrying .1 gun for the hohler of a game licence or gun 
licence. 

'file tcriii “ gun ” includes .a liiisiim of any description, 
and an air gun, or any oilier kiml of gun, from which 
any shot, bullet, or other missile can be dischargcil 
(seel. 2}. Under this section il has l»een held that a toy 
pistol is a gun within the meaning of the Act (CampbeU 
V. //atilt')\ 40 J. I’. 750), but not a catapult. 

l‘ioceetlings uiulcr this .Act cannot be inslitutcii by 
piivate imliviiliials, but only by the Commissioners of 
IiilamI Kevemie, ijia.simich as the Act was pa.s.setl for the 
puipo-e ol raising icM'imes. 

|. K. H xuTiNi;. 

\AV I vS AX’ I N C I— \ Si'c S\v i m m i ni . 

LION — SOUrU AND SOUTH-EAST 
AKKK'A (/'(7/> /cv) — AUbougli 1 believe that 
il is now the ojiinion of ino.sl modern natu- 
rali.ds lliat therre is no specific difference 
between the .MVican lion and his Asiatic re- 
lative, and that therefore there is but one 
species of this animal in the world, whether it 
be found in North-Western India or in Persia, 
or in any district of the vast African continent ; 
and although I myself t onsider the opposite 
view, that several sjjecies of lions exist, lo be 
(piite untenable ; yet 1 think it possible that 
these animals may vary to some c.xtent in 
character even in different districts of the same 
continent. I will therefore preface what I am 
about lo write concerning them by saying that 
my observations have been made solely in 
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Southern and South-Eastern Africa, and my 
notes therefore will be descriptive of the lion as 
I have found him in those districts. 

When the Dutch first landed at the Cape of 
Good Hope, lions must have been very numer- 
ous in the Cape Peninsula, as the following 
entry occurs in the diary of the first Ciovernor 
of the country : “ 'Phis night the lions roared as 
if they would take the fort by storm,” the said 
fort standing on the site of what is now Cape 
Town. Long after this date, in the early years 
of the present century, lions were still ])lentiful 
in many parts of the Cape Colony. But as the 
abounding game on which they lived was killed 
off, and the country settled up by the ever 
advancing European colonists, there was no food 
left for the great carnivora but the flocks and 
herds of the human intruders. On these the 
lions feasted freely, and sometimes they were 
able to kill and eat one of the disturbers of 
their peace ; but teeth and claws, though good 
weapons in their way, are no match for firearms, 
and so the lions were gradually destroyed, and 
now one must travel many a hundred miles 
inland from Cape Town in order to meet with 
one of these grand brutes in his wild state. 

Where the carcase is, there will be the vultures, 
and at the present day in Africa where there is 
game, there too will lions be found ; few and 
far between where the beasts on which they prey 
are scarce and .scattered, but numerous in dis- 
tricts where wild animals still abound. How 
numerous both game and lions once were in 
South Africa may be judged when I mention 
that the Rev. Robert Moffat has left it on record 
that he once saw in one day, when travelling on 
the eastern border of what is now Jlritish 
Bechuanaland, nine different troops or families 
of the latter animals. 

It is undoubtedly more usual to come across 
several lions together than one by itself ; and I 
think I may say that in undisturbed parts of the 
country, w'here game is abundant, it is quite the 
exception to find a lion or a lioness alone. 'Pwo 
or three male lions often hunt together, though 
family parties are, I think, more fre(iue?itly met 
with. The grown-up members of such parlies 
may consist of one old n.ale and from one to 
four females ; but should two or more of these 
females have cubs of different ages at the same 
time, the family party ma) become a veritable 
troop of lions, amongst which at a little distance 
the more mature of the rising generation will be 
scarcely dSSinguishable from their mothers, 
whom they do not leave until they are old 
enough to hunt for themselves. From my own 
experience I should say that it is very unusual 
to find more than one mature male amongst a 
family party of lions, though such a master of the 
harem may tolerate the company of one or two 
of his sons until they become old enough to 
aspire to^the affections of one of his wives, 
there is probably a row, and the young 


[lion 

lion quits his father’s household and goes out 
into the world, either alone or accompanied by 
one or more of the ladies who have caused the 
trouble. At times, however, undoubtedly two 
or even three male lions, each with his own 
females, fraternise and hunt together; but the 
passions of love and jealousy must always, I 
fancy, cause such alliances to be of a very 
temporary character. 

Man-eaters — When through old age the 
powers of a lion begin to fail, he inects with 
no consideration at the hands of his fellows, by 
whom he is driven away to lead a solitary life 
of hardship only to be terminated by death 
from starvation, or, worse still, by the cruel fangs 
of the very hyaenas to whose carrion-eating tribe 
he had been aif a king in tlie days of his prime. 
Docs the old lion, 1 won^r, lying gaunt and 
mangy, tired and hungry, wim shrunken muscles, 
broken teeth, and worn-out claws, ever rcmeni 
her in his solitude the halcyon times of his 
earlier career? If so, bitter indeed inusL be his 
thoughts. In the days of his strength, not so 
many years ago, he could seize a buffalo by the 
nose and break its neck with one swift ]X)werfuI 
jerk, or drop a zebra in its tracks with a bite 
behind the cars. Now he must slink away 
should a herd of buffaloes approach his lair, 
and he has neither the agility nor tlie strength 
to pull down any of the antelopes that he can 
see feeding in the plain near him. His only 
chance is to lie hidden close to some pool of 
water, in the hope of being able to pounce on a 
young wiki hog. Failing that he must try and 
kill a porcupine, and fill his mouth and feet with 
its sharp quills before he can obtain a meal, or 
else endeavour to find a tortoise and gnaw 
through its hard shell for the sake of the mouth- 
ful of meat within. But day by day he must 
become weaker, and at last creep into some 
hiding [flace and die of slarvalicm, or support 
the last humiliation of having his ])oor wasted 
limbs torn to jiieces by wild dogs or hyajnas. 
An old lioness suffers the same hard fate, her 
sex not protecting her from the neglect or even 
active hostility of her fellows in her extreme old 
age. In some parts of Southern Africa, where 
there still a fair quantity of game, and where 
therefore tliere arc lions about, there arc also 
natives living in small communities, who.se 
otherwise monotonous existence is sometimes 
.relieved by the presence of one of these latter 
animals that has become so old and compara- 
tively weak as to be unable to kill game. 

Such an old lion or liones.s, having failed for 
days perhaps to procure food for itself; may at 
last in its hunger and 4cspair resolve to visit 
the habitations of the evil-smelling, two-legged 
creatures of whom it has always hitherto had a 
.strange and unaccountable dread. Let us 
supix)se that an old lioness in the last stage of 
emaciation has reached a small enclosure in 
Northern Mashonaland in which there are some 
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half dozen, native huts. It is night, and the 
famished brute lies watching the light of the 
fires and listening to the murmur of the human 
voices and the bleating of the goats. 13ut she 
is very old and very weak, and lacks the strength 
and the courage to try to force an entrance 
into the enclosure, and endeavour to carry off a 
man or a goat ; and so, when day breaks, she is 
still lying watching. 

Presently the poles funning the gate of the 
enclosure, are taken down, and a small troop of 
goats is driven out, and the hungry, desperate, 
watching beast notes that the creature who drives 
them is very small, -a little boy, in fact, of but 
seven or eight years of age. All that day the 
goats and their shepherd are followed and 
watched by a cruel pair of hungr)i»looking yellow 
eyes, but not till they are returning home in the 
dusk of the evening does the watcher at last 
make up her mind to act. With stealthy step 
she creeps up behind the little boy as he whistles 
gaily to his lioine-rctiirning ilock, and is almost 
upon him before her whereabouts is discovered, 
'riie despairing shriek of the child and the low 
purring growl of the savage beast as she springs 
upon him arc simultaneous. 

That evening the goats come uiJ to the kraal 
alone somewiun. later than usual, for when their 
little shepherd was seized by the lioness they 
had luiteretl to browse ; and would not have 
come home ai all had not the nannies, whose 
kids had been kept behind when they went out 
to fceil in the morning, led the way. Search is 
made for the missing shepherd, but it has grown 
too dark to note any trace of the brief struggle 
on iht. ])ath, and the body has been dragged 
away into the bush. 'I'hc next day, liowever, 
guessing what has happened, all the men in the 
village turn out with guns and .n.^segais, and the 
lioness is soon found lying growling by all that 
remains of the boy that is not inside her. She 
is killed there and then without difficulty, and 
her mangy carcase is burnt on a great fire ; and 
so ends this little tragedy of wild life. 

The foregoing is no fancy picture, but the tale 
of what once hajjpened close to my camp, 
as well as it could be elucidated by the tracks 
on the ground, which showed that the lioness 
had been round the kraal the night before she 
killed the boy, and had been near the goats as 
they were feeding during llie daytime. 

'Phis lioness was not very formidable, as she 
was extremely old. I once came on one even 
weaker still from hunger and old age. This 
animal had been hanging round a Patonga kraal 
on the Zambesi, the inhabitants of which had 
no guns, and she had killed a goat or two before 
my arrival. I came on her early one morning, 
not far from the native village, as she was lying 
in wait. On seeing me approach, she left the 
patch of reeds in which she had been hiding, 
and walked across the ])ath I was following, on 
her way to a w'ooded ridge ; but so waak was 


she that twice in the space of one hundred 
yards her hind quarters gave way, and she swung 
over into a sitting position, and when I had shot 
her I found that she was nothing more than a 
few flcshlcss bones with a skin stretched over 
them. Her teeth were worn down to ^‘umps, 
and her claws all cracked and broken. 

It often happens, however, that an old lion 
takes lo preying on human beings long before 
he has become actually decrepit, and such an 
animal may prove a very dangerous neighbour 
to a native kraal. Having gone hungry for 
several days through failing to kill game, he 
comes to a native village ripe for mischief, and 
perhaps has the luck to kill a nice plump native 
woman working in her maize field or going to 
fetch water, the very first day. He is astonished 
at the ease with which his first human victim 
was killed, and has also probably found the 
flesh really tasty ; and he very naturally says, 
*‘Nu more running alter strong wary brutes 
wulh sharp horns for me,” and from that time 
till the day of his death he becomes a man-eater. 
His career may be cut short very soon, and in a 
district in which there is a considerable native 
population it is pretty certain to be so, as 
African natives usually combine to kill a man- 
eating lion ; but I have known some of these 
dangerous brutes to become very cunning, and 
Ip do a great deal of mischief before they were 
destroyed. I have, too, seen several small 
abandoned villages in Northern Mashonaland, 
wliich I was assured had been deserted by their 
inhabitants because of the depredations of man- 
eating lions. 

T have known cases where native men were 
seized and killed by lions in broad daylight ; but 
such cases are, I think, very rare, man-eaters 
doing their work as a rule at night or in the 
dusk of the evening ; and I think it may be 
taken as a gem ral rule that in the daytime, or 
even on a bright moonlight night, lions will give 
way before the [iresence of man. I have on many 
occasions come uj)on lions feeding on the car- 
c.ase of an animal they had only just killed, 
and at a time when they might reasonably be 
supposed lo have been hungry ; yet they in- 
variably relinquished their prey and retreated. 
ICxceptiunal cases to the contrary have doubt- 
less occurred, but they are so few as to prove 
the rule. 

Lions, however^ have different ways of re- 
treating before human beings, and my experi- 
ence on this point is as follows ; — Jn a country 
where much shooting has been done, and in 
which lions have been much disturbed, they will 
be found lo have developed a great fear of man, 
and will not only retreat before him, but run off 
directly they become aware of his presence at 
such a pace that if he is on fool he will never 
get a shot at them. In districts, however, where 
they have never been interfered with, and where 
in fact they have growri to consider themselves 
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the lords of creation, as the natives from time to 
time encountered kept out of their way, they be- 
have very differently. Should you come on a family 
of lions in such a district, they will all stand and 
look at you with lowered heads, and one or tw'o 
will perhaps growl and twitch their tails; but 
the rest will probably walk slowly away, to be 
follow'ed soon by their more sullen comi)anions, 
who, however, will keep on halting and looking 
threateningly back at you ; but they will keep 
on retreating, and finally disappear in the grass 
or reeds or bushes. 

By day, therefore, if he is not interfered with, 
a lion cannot be called either bold or savage. 
By night, however, and especially on a dark 
rainy night, it is a different matter, and a hungry 
lion will at such a time often show himself to be 
a most daring and resolute animal. In my own 
exi»erience I have known a lion enter a strongly- 
fenced camp three times in one night through 
the narrow oi)ening left as a doorway, on each 
occasion carrying off the skin of a sable antelope. 
The first time he came in, the fire in tlie middle 
of the (ramp had burnt rather low ; but it was 
then made iiji, and was blazing brightly when 
he passed within a few yards of it, on his second 
and third raids. 1 have also known horses to 
be seized that were tied to the wheel of a waggon 
outspanned for the night, and oxen attacked and 
killed whilst lied up to the yokes. Such inci- 
dents indeed arc, or perhajis 1 ought to say, 
were, of constant occurrence in the history of 
travel in the interior of South Africa ; but the 
country is fast becoming denuded of game 
along the main roads, and the lions have 
moved back with the game, or else have been 
shot by the owners of the catde they bad 
killed. 

Though man is not the natural food of the 
lion, and though the latter would doubtless 
prefer the meat of a buffalo, zebra, horse or 
donkey, yet I do not think lie would ever hesi- 
tate to kill and eat a human being, if he ha])- 
pened to meet one on a dark night, and was 
really hungry. Therefore I consider it more 
or less risky to walk along a road on a moonless 
night in any part of South Africa wliere there 
are lions about. One might do so twenty times 
without meeting a lion, and one might meet and 
l)ass several lions before coming across a really 
hungry one. But when at last that hungry animal 
was encountered, nothing could save one, as the 
lion would spring upon his unhappy victim from 
behind, and crush in his skull at one bite with 
such lightning-like rapidity that all resistance or 
evasion would be out of the question. 

"During the construction of the Bcira Railway, 
in South-East Africa, lions were very trouble- 
some, and often carried off men from the native 
working parties at nights. Indeed, Mr. A. L. 
Lawley, under whose superintendence the line 
was construgted, informed me that although he 
could not give me the exact number of men he 


had lost in this way, he believed it to be between 
thirty and thirty-five. 

Methods of Killing and Devouring 
their Prey — Lions have no invariable method 
of killing their prey, but act in accordance with 
circumstances and the nature of the animal 
attacked. However, they appear to know that 
wounds inflicted on the head, throat, and back 
of the neck are the most speedily fatal to life, 
as these are the sjiots selected for their death- 
dealing bites. 

It is my cx])ericnce that in South ATrica lions- 
do not strike their victims a crushing blow with 
their paws, but use their claws ]jrimarily to hold 
their ])rcy whilst tliey kill it with their teeth, 
although, of course, terrible claw gashes arc often 
inflicted on a»y soft skinned animal they may 
seize. Zebras, horses and donkeys are usually 
killed by biles behind the ears or under the 
throat; whilst an ox, buffalo or horned antelope 
is seized by the nose with one paw, and the 
claws of the other are ilriven deep into its 
withers. At the same time its head is jerked 
in under it, and its neck either at once dis- 
located by the enormous strength of the lion, 
or else the weight of the latter causes it to 
stumble and fall with its head pulled under 
it in such a way that it breaks its owpi neck. 

I do not say that this method of killing 
horned game is invariable with lions, but I 
have known a large ox to be killed very neatly 
by a single lion in this manner, and I have 
found the claw marks on tJie iniiz/Jes of many 
other oxen, as well as bufl'nloes and horned 
anleIo])cs that liad been killed by these animals, 
and therefore imagine that they were killed in 
the same way. A single lion kills his game 
neatly and quickly, whilst T have known a party 
of lions to maul an ox in a disgraceful manner 
before they killed it. I imagine that this was 
because the younger members of the party were 
still learning their trade, and in their eagerness- 
and inexperience bit wherever they could lay 
hold. 

When once a lion or lions have killed an 
animal, they open the carcase at the point where 
the skin is thinnest, that is just in front of 
where the thigh joins the belly, at once eating 
this thin skin and the thin layer of fle.sh attached 
to it. Then they drag out the. entrails and 
paunch through the opening thus made. This- 
Operation is performed with extraordinary neat- 
ness and cJeanlines-., the contents of the paunch 
and entrails never being spilt over tlie meat, as 
they always are when a Kaffir has the cutting up- 
of a beast to do. The offal which has thus 
been removed from the carcase is dragged away 
to a little distance, and covered with earth and 
grass, which is scratched up over it, often so 
profusely that it is quite hidden from sight. 
Then the feast commences. First the liver^ 
kidneys, heart and lungs are eaten; then the 
carcase is again torn open at the anus and the 
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soft meat gf the buttocks eaten. 'I'he meat is 
torn off and eaten in ^^rcat lum])s with the skin 
attached. The lion is not a hone eater, but 
likes .soft juicy meat, although, if an animal that 
he has killed is in good condition, he will eat all 
the fatty hones as well as the meat and fat of 
the brisket, and also gnaw off the ends of all the 
ribs, but no attempt is ever made to ( riinch any 
i>f the larger bones. 

It used to be a |)opiilar fallacy, and pj^ssibl) 
is so stilj, that the lion is a clean fei iler, and 
will not tcnich carrion, or indei-d feed on the 
llesh of any animal which he has not killeil 
hinveh. 'The fact is that he isipiiie tlu- u \erse 
ol t hoiee or delicate as regards fooil. Should 
he come ai.ro.vs a dead animal of any kind, 
killed by a hmnan hunter, he wifl not go a slej) 
tnrlher to look h.)r game, but will make a meal 
lortliwith on the cair ase that <'han< e has thrown 
in his way. Nor is heat all jjarticular as to tin- 
< i Jtulition of such a (\irease ; as long as there is 
any nual left on it he will eat it, and 1 havi: 
known lions to feast night after night on the 
[JUtiid carcasi s ot elejihants in lueferenee to 
killing fivsh nu al for themselves, although game 
(*f all kinds was abundant in the immediate 
neighh‘(.)iirhoo«l. AUlumgh the lion habitually 
prc>s riJoij e- erv kind of .South .Vfrican game 
with the \(\j)tioii of (he elephant, rliiiUiceros 
and iiipju/poiamus, yet in a well-stocked game 
country, w *' ere he < an take his choice, his taste 
seems to iiuTine to the buffalo and llureheirs 
/ehra rather dian to any of the antelope tribe. 
Whether i! is that these animals are les.s wary, 
and therefore nujre easily <'aught than aiifelo[)es, 

I do m^t know, but eerlaiii it is that wherever 
larjfc herds of buffaloes still exist — I speak of 
heitds of t.\vi3 or ihree hundred animals together 

lions will be loimd following ihem about, just 
as the grey prairie wolves are said to have hung 
constantly ui)on the outskirts ol the great herds 
of bison which once loaim.-d over the with: 
plains of North America. 'rhus, wherever 
buffaloes and Ihiri-IieH's zebras to day still exist 
in largi: nnmber.s, as in the couniiy to the north 
and .south of the lower course of the river 
Piingwe, there also one may expect to finil lions 
numerous. 

Specific Characters and Habits It 

has often been asseited that in Southern Africa, 
and in other jiortions of that *;onlinent as 
well, I believe, there exist three distinct types 
of lion, each of which pos.sesses such well 
defined charae.terislics as to entitle it to be 
ranked as a sub-si)ecics or eonstant variety, if 
not as a true species. 'I'his as.sertion will not, 
however, stand the lest of caicful and exhau.stive 
inve.stigation ; for, although I grant that there is 
a wide superficial difference betw’cen a lion with 
a full black mane, and the animal that is so 
destitute of mane as to look more like a lioness 
than a lion, whilst the third so-called species, 
that is, the lion with the full yellow mane, 


diffeis considerably in appearaiiee from either, 
it will yet be found that if a large number of 
lion skins be examined, they c an be arranged in 
a series showing every stage of variation in the 
length and abundance ami colour of the mane, 
from the comjiaialively poor looking l)i*aM, with 
little or no mane at all, to llie magnificent 
animal whose whole neck, chest and shoulders 
are covered with a luxuriant growth of soft silky 
black hair. Then again you do not find 
different t\pes of lions eaih inhabiting a 
wcll-delmeii an a ; throughout S<jiilh Africa, 
wherever these animals occur, they will l)e fouiul 
to differ one from another to an extraonlinai y 
degree in the development of their manes, if the 
extreme forms are taken. 

Speaking generally, the wild lion of Southern 
Alriea has a mane, covering little more 

than tile neck and i best, with a lag on llu- lo|», 
extending luck wanks between the sluiulder 
bi.uks and lions witli long full black manes 
mvering the wliole shor.lder as well as the neck 
are •|inle exceptional. In the course of live 
:iml twenty years spint in the interior ot 
Southern .\fiiea, I have seen a large number tjf 
wild lion skins : hut although amongst thc^ir 
Were a tew with heavy manes whieh also had 
tufts of long ilark hair in the Hanks, yet until 
the otiu r day I never saw the skin of a wild 
lion with the whole belly covered with long 
hair, as is constantly the ease with menagerie 
animals. 

'The history of the skin in question is that it 
is that oka lion which was killed in Soiitli Africa 
some liny years ago, very much fuillier south 
(ami, if on one of the high plateaus of the (’a])e 
(’oloiiy, the Orangi* J'Vee Slate, or the Soiilherii 
'Viawsviud, \n a country where ihe cold is much 
more severe in w inter) than in any jjart of S<ml)i 
Afii^a wlieie lions exist today. 'I bis bears out 
llu- opinion 1 have always hehl that the lux- 
uriant giowtli ol maiu’, wliieh is general amongst 
the lions which one sees in the menageries of 
U’estern J-airope, is due tf) climate-- to the in- 
Ihience of cold and damp. 'I'he theory that 
the manes of w ild lions get destroyed by thorns 
will not hold water, as on the high plateaux of 
Matabi;leland and .Mashonaland, where there 
are no thorns or ihiek bush of any sort, 1 have 
seen in. my lions with very poor manes ; hut, on 
the other hand, it is on these same high plateaux 
where the ( limate is fcjld in the winter and 
never e\( essively hot, that the finest wild lion 
skins 1 have set.-n with the exception of the 
one 1 liave mentioned, whose original owner 
was shot some filly years ago, much lurther .south 
— were obtained, ami I do not believe that in the 
hot coast lands of South-Ka.slern Africa lioni> 
ever develop the long flowing manes that are 
occasionally met with in the colder plateaux of 
the interior. 

Besides the variation in the growth and 
colouration of their manes, lions also differ con- 
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siderably in the colour of their coals, some 
being light yellow, and others of a much darker 
shade. 1 once killed a lioness which was just 
about to give birth to three cubs, which I took 
out of her womb fully ileveloped and (luite alive. 
'Fwo of these little creatures were males and the 
third a female. 'Fhe last, and one of the males, 
were very dark, almost blackish in general colour, 
whilst the other male was )'ellow ; and I believe 
that had these lion cubs lived to be born and 
had they reached maturity, they would have 
become, the one a dark-coated, dark-maned 
lion, and the other a yellow -maned animal, each 
representing a so-called variety or species. 

In captivity, lionesses fre(juently give birth to 
from four to six cubs, but in a wnld state the 
usual number is (a*rtainly three, and of these a 
large number, for some reason or other, never 
reach maturity. Possibly they die in ti*etbing, 
as it is rare to see a lioness with more than two 
w'cli-grow'n cubs, whilst , often, apparently only 
one out of tlie original three is reared. Some 
natural law must of necessity exist to keep 
w’ithiii bounds the numbers of such destructive 
animals ; otherwise in course of time they 
w'Oiild in parts of .\fri<':i have become more 
numerous than the game on which they preyed, 
as they were absolutely masteis of the situation 
in uninhabiteil districts before the advent of 
Furopcan sportsmen, the few' scattered natives 
they hajrpcned to meet rrever interfering with 
them. They w'ould thus at last have exter- 
minated all the wild animals they wer*e capable 
*..of killiirg, and would then have been for'ced to 
'*■ prey u|)on one another-, with the Irnal result of 
the battle between the Kilkenny cats. If we 
take a district, hrnvever, like the country north 
and south of the Ihrngw'e river, which may be 
saiil to Jiave been in the hands of nature fi-om 
times immeinurial, until within the last few- years, 
w'e frnd that no such catastrophe has occur red, 
the balance of nature having beeir maintained in 
such a way that, although lions were very 
numerous, their numbers bad been kept dow'n 
by natirral law- to a Irgirre strictly projiurtumate 
to that of the game on w'hich they lived. 

Measurements . Vs to the si/.e and weight 
attained to by wild lions, I am sorry that I have 
not the series of staiislK s w'hich I rrright have 
had, had I earefrrlly measirred arrd w'eighed all 
those animals which have fallen to rny rille. 
What appeared to me to be a very large lion, 
which was, 1 thu\k, the largest though perhaps 
not the heaviest of those I have killed, stood 3 feet 

inches in perpendicular height at the shoulder, 
whilst the length in a straight line between tw'o 
jregs, one of w'hich was driven into the ground 
at his nose and the other at the end of his tail 
w'as 9 feel 11 inches. His w'cight was 410 
pounds? tibut he might have weighed consider- 
a\)\y more oi\e.e, as he was an old animal, a good 
<Ual past his prime, though his coat was in very 
gO(jd order, and he carried a Jiandsomc mane. 


'Pile pcggcd-oiit skin of this lion measured 1 1 
feet 9 inches from the nose to the* tip of the 
tail. 'J'he greatest length of a ])egged“OUt skin 
I have ever known was 12 feet 3 inches, and it 
is the exception for the })egge(i-oiit skins of 
South African lions to measure more than ii 
feet. 'Phe skull of the large lion 1 have men- 
tioned as standing 3 feet 8 inches at the 
shoulder, which is now' in the collection of 
the British Museum of Natural History, 
measures r5 inches in length and loi inches in 
breadth, and weighs 5! pounds now that it is 
thoroughly dried out and cleaned. 

The Roar —One of the most notable charac- 
teristics of the lion is his roar, which is one 
of the grandest and most aw'e-ins])iring sounds 
in nature. Bfft fully to api)rcciale this mag- 
nificent music of the w'ildcrness, one must hear 
several lions roaring in unison, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of tone’s camp; and it is quite 
possible to have jussed sevcrul years in the 
hunting grounds of Africa without having met 
witli siich an expi.rience, although lions woulil 
of course fre<iuently have been heard roaring at 
a distaiK'e of a mile away ;ind upwards. The 
volume of sound i)r()duced by four or five lions 
all roaring together more than a mile away w’ill, 
even at that distance, be so great .:s to make 
one believe that they are within on.‘ hundred 
yards; but, when they arc really close, the hiss 
of their breath can be heard at the end of the 
grunts with which each lion coni:ludes his actual 
roaring. 'Po com|)are the booming call of the 
male ostrich with the roar of the lion appears to 
nu? altogether unjust to the latter, as an ostrich 
calling thre • hundred yards away could only be 
mistaken for a lion roaring in the far distance, 
and could never be mistaken at all by an ex- 
perienced ear, as tlie ostrich has only three notes, 
the first two short and the third long drawn 
out ;, and although the quality of the sound is 
somewhat similar, the call as a whole is abso- 
lutely different to the roaring of the lion, which, 
beginning w'ith a low' bumming ])urr, rises 
gradually into a magnificent volume of sound, 
anil then dies dowm and ends in a few short 
hissing grunts. In my opinion, lions roar freely 
(ally when full and satisfied ; and when going 
down to drink in this pleasant frame of mind 
they often stop at intervals of about ten minutes 
and, after indulging in a good roar, again 
proceed on their way. At other limes they will 
roar all night long intermittently round the 
carcase of an animal on which they are feasting. 
Usually, therefore, I consider that the loud 
roaring of lions denotes a sense of satisfaction ; 
but sonietiines it mist mean defiance, as I 
remember once hearing lions roaring loudly 
some three miles from my camp : and on riding 
out at daylight to look for them, found first of 
all a single \)ig male, and then another male in 
the ])Osscssion of four females, which 1 feel sure 
the former was anxious to annex, and the latter 
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determined to hold for his own, ca«-h of them 
giving vent to liis feelings hy roming, in which 
the females very likely joined. 

When a lion comes j)rowling round an en- 
campment or a waggon out spanned in tlu* 
wilderness, with intent to seize an ox or horse, 
or some other domestic animal, he docs not 
make a soiiiul, ami his presence is gi-nerally 
first realised when he has actually got hold of 
his victim. 1 j)iesume therefore that the same 
very natural tactics are pursued when he is 
hunting for game, and that at such times also 
he does not go about announcing his where- 
abouts by roaring. 

Sometimes 1 liave heard lions emit a kind of 
low jmiring growl, which it is very dilficult to 
locate. Such low growls I fancy ^ound a noti? 
of disappointment at not being able to find 
game, or of chagrin after being bafiled, jitThaps 
by the w'atchfulness of dogs, in an altem|»t to 
raid an cncarnjuncnt. 

Characteristics when Hunted Wlun 
a lion stands at bay, he liolds his head 
low' down between his shoulders, and, with Iris 
eyes fixed on his adversary, gives vent to a 
c [trick succession of decj) grunting roar’s, twitch' 
ing his tan all the time from side to side with 
little nei’voiis jerks. Should he suddenly throw 
his tail in the air straight arul stiff as a bar of 
sled, tlu'ii look out, for he means coming. 1 
liave never known a lion throw' his tail up thus 
two or thi’ee limes in (jiiick succession without 
immediately char*ging, thotigh 1 have seen marry 
char’ge without lliis prelinrinary warning. When 
a lion stands at bay, it is worthy of I’l-iirark that 
he does not snarl like a leojrard, but liolds bis 
mouth slightly ojien, the great canine tooth of 
the upper jaw' being nearly hi.lden by the heavy 
jow'l, liut his eyes sciirlillale like living Irre, 
and altogetlii.r his aj>|)ear’an('e is most tleter*- 
mined and biisiiu'ss-like. \N’hen he actually 
diarges, he does so to an aa ompanlmeril of 
lioarse, grunting roars, lie does not come on 
with great bounds, but at a btavy gallop, and 
rather rushes on to than sprirrgs u[)(»rr his prey. 
1 have been chased many times when on lr<u*se* 
back by lions, most of whicli had not been 
wounded but only irritatetl by Ireing interfered 
with. These lions usually turned arr<] stood at 
bay when the hoi'se was still some distance 
from them, and, when they charged, the horse 
always had a start of from sixty to over one 
hundred yards. At first 1 think the lion^ always 
[gained, and sometimes g(jt ui) i)i’etty close : hut 
not being able to maintain the s[)eed of their 
first rush, they soon began to Jose ground, and 
as they .saw' the Jiorse gradually drawing away 
from them, gave iijr the pursuit in disgust. 'J'he 
horses I was riding on these rrccasions were not 
racers, but good smart animals with a fair turn 

speed. A slow, heavily-built liorse would 
doubtless be unable to get away from a lion, 
though, even should he be overtaken, he w'oiild 


not necc.ssarily be juilled down, as I know' of 
many instances w'heri a Iioi'se has got away 
(sometimes with a riiler on his back) after 
liaving been seizetl on either side of the hind 
quarters hy tlie claw's of its pursuer. This is 
not very wonderful, as it must be remembered 
that both horse and lion arc going at their 
utmost speed. As the latter draws up close 
under the tail of the former, he is ju.st able by a 
great effort to r’aise his fore (piarters from the 
ground, and clutch the hind quarters of the 
horse with his armed paw's. Hut the knife-like 
sharpness of his claw's [irevcnts his making good 
his hold on the body of a heavy animal going at 
great s])eccl. They tear long deep gashes 
through skin and liesli as if they were razors, 
but they seldom hold in such astern cha.se; and 
the horse goes on, possibly a trifle quicker than 
before, whilst the iio?i falls heavily hack, and 
loses so mirch groirrul that it seldom renew's the 
chase. 

'rime was w'hen no i ian dare cast a slur upon 
the courage of a lion ; and even now' a brave 
man is i)opirlarly said to be “as brave as a 
lion.” I)r. Livingstone was the first, I think, 
who deposed the king of beasts from his high 
estate, making him out to be the veriest cur, 
and even going .so far as to say that in appear- 
ance he was only “somewhat larger than the 
largest tlog.” Since then some other writers 
ami talkers have follow'ed suit, and now'adays it 
is not uncommon to hear the lion spoken of as 
a cowardly brute that can he hunted and killed 
with far less danger than is likely to be incurred 
in shocjting burraU)es. 

With this estimate 1 cannot agree. Some 
lions doubtless are cowardly, but I have knowm 
others tliat were just the op[)Osilc ; and if the 
avi-rage character of his s|)ecies he taken, I un- 
he.sitatingly say that, sjieaking generally, the lion, 
at any rule in South and South-Eastern Africa, 
is a far more dangerous animal to meddle 
with than a buffalo, 'rrue, many men have 
been killed or badly hurl by w'oimdcd buffaloes 

or, perha[is, by buffaloes imvvoimdcd by 
them, indeed, but smarting under w'ounds 
indicted by other hunters or by lions— but not 
iiearlv so jnany in the parts of Africa I am 
acipia.’nted with, as have lieen killed or mauled 
by lions : and yet for every lion that has been 
killed in South Africa during the last tw'enty-fivc 
years, at least fifty buffaloes have l.H.*cn accounted 
for. 'I bis is a ])()int that is usually forgcAten oir 
ignored by those who dejircciate tlie courage of 
the lion, as is the foliow'ing fact --namely, dial 
inexjierienced sporl.sinen, and sometimes men 
who ought to know belter, w’ill often lake lilx;r- 
lies with a wounded bulfalo that they would not 
attcm])t w'ith a lion. 

Once he is w'ounded, the African Juiffalo 
becomes a vicious animal that it is highly 
dangerous to follow into long grass, high reeds, 
or thick bu.sh. Hut it is often done, and the 
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astonishing thing is that more accidents do not 
happen than actually occur under sui:h circum- 
stances. Kew men, however, would be mad 
enough to follow a wounded lion into really 
dense, cover without dogs. A buffalo will 
seldom charge unless he sees his imrsuer close 
to him ‘ but a lion, if vicious, will often charge 
from a distance of over a hundred yards. Then, 
too, should there be a tree handy, a buffalo can 
be evaded by swinging one’s body a few feet off 
the ground, but it would be impossible to get 
high enough up a tree to save oneself from a 
charging lion. 'Phese o|)inions regarding the 
relative danger of lion and buffalo hunting I jiut 
forward with all deference ; but I may remark 
that I have had a ctiiisiderable ex|)eriencc with 
lions and a very large experience with buffaloes, 
whose cbaracler T ibiuk T know as well as most 
])eoi)le, having killed well over 200 of them, 
mo.stly on foot. I do no! think that there is 
much danger in attackitig a lion or lions in the 
first instance, althougdi, should there be several 
of them together, it is always on the cards that 
when one is fired at, another of the party will 
instantly charge, a contingency which, though it 
has never happened to myself, has befallen men 
I have known, sometimes with very disagreeable 
results. 'Pile great thing is to be cool and care- 
ful, and endeavour to give a lion a deadly wound 
with the first shot. He usually gives one a good 
chance, standing broadside on, with head turned 
sideways, quietly scanning the intruder on his 
preserves ; or, if he has been chased on horse- 
back and brought to bay, facing directly towards 
his pursuer, with lowered head, growling 
savagely. 

In the second case no lime .should be lost in 
disinounling and firing, as it is impo.ssible to tell 
at what instant he may make up his mind to 
charge. If he is fairly hit, all the charging is 
taken out of him for the moment, and if shot 
through the heart or lungs he will succumb very • 
(luickly. If not instantly floored with a broken 
back or neck, or unless the shot has shattered 
one of its hind legs (in which Patter case the 
wounded animal will spin round, biting at the 
injured part), he wdl turn and run for it, and 
every effort should then be made to keep him in 
sight, as lie will soon stop and hide behind a 
small bush or tufl < f grass (and it is extraord?- 
nary in whiit thin and scanty cover a lioii can 
conceal himself) and may be expected to charge 
if followed up. 

Some dogs arc of the utmost service in lion- 
hunting, but siieli animals must be trained to 
thi? work, and be both bold and cautious at 
the same time. A very ijlucky dog is iiseles.s, 
as he just rushes in and is instantly killed. 
WJiat is wanted is a dog that will run close up 
to a lion barking fiiriou.sly, but not atteinptir.g 
to tackle him. Such an animal will soon bring 
a lion to bay, and not only divert his attention 
from the^‘ hunter, but also let the latter know 
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where he is, and very likely bring the furious 
brute charging out of thick covt.-r at the heels of 
his in.significant assailant. Such dogs are, how- 
ever, rare, and, to a hunter, worth their weight in 
gold. 

Armament — .As for the best rifle for lion 
shooting, that is a subject ujjon which almost 
every one has his own opinion. J .arge-bore rifles 
arc certainly not necessary, as a lion is not only a 
thin-skinned animal without heavy bones, but is 
also much less tenacious of life than any of the 
African antelopes. I have killeil most of my lions 
with a .|5o-l)ore rilli*, by ( libbs, of lii istol, using a 
bollow-|ioin!ed grain bullet and 100 grains 
black ])owder ; but should 1 ever kill another of 
these grand brutes, which I am afraid is un- 
likely. it wiU*\)e with one of ihi; new small-bore 
rifles, which, on account of their low trajectory 
and great killing powers with a good form of 
bullet, J slioiilil mnv ho inclined to use against 
all but the Jicaviest cla.sses of game, in preference 
to any other weajKin. 

I'\ Sklols. 

ill 

SOMALILAND 'Pherc are plenty of lions 
still to he found in the nni'xploivJ i):irts of the 
Somali jjlateaii, and in (Jalla Laud, but owing 
to the attacks of s[)oilsinen they are rare within 
the explored parts of the coast lu lt. 

'Po he sure of gelling them, it is necessary to 
march from 150 to 200 miles inland, and then 
to strike into unext>lorcd territory, the arrange- 
ments being, of course, (bimidahle and expen- 
sive, including, as they do, a suitable armed 
escort. 

As some of the best lion grmmd is far from 
water, several c amels must be devoted to its 
transport. 'Phere should be enough water to 
supply the caravan, which may number from 
20 to 50 c'amels, and nearly as many men, for 
7 or days. 'Phe t amels, of cotiisc, can do 
without water for 10 days or so. Once estab- 
lished in good sporting couniry, water may lie 
sent for if the nearest wells are not more than 
30 miles distant, and the camels may be watered 
at the same time. 

'Phe pursuit of lion-hunting is distinct from 
other sjiorts in ns ciiaracier. Unlike tiger- 
hunling, which can be imdc^rtaken with the help 
ol elephants and beaters, the hunting of Somali 
lions is carried out by tracking on foot, or with 
a steady shooting pony. It is necessary for the 
sportsman to live a great deal among the kraals 
of the nomads, for lions follow them, and it is 
only at the kraalt) that information can be 
obtained. 

Pitching the camp between two kraals, about 
half a mile apart, with others dotted about 
further away, the writer ha.s generally sent out 
parties before sunrise in every direction, each 
composed of one or two camclmen, to bring in 
news from the kraals. If a lion lias been heard 
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to roar diirii^g tlio oinlil, a pnriy has also been 
scMit in that direction from rani]) to search for 
tracks on all the solt jj;rouiul, for it is well known 
by natives that a lion, bi in;; an animal with 
romjiarativcly tender feet, will not choose rocky 
ground for his midnight jirowl when he can get 
a stretch of sand. It is probable on this account 
that in the old days, 1884 to 1887, when in 
Somaliland lions were jilentiful in the broken 
country of the coast belt, which is int».Tsecled 
by dry saiady river-beds, these were dotted for 
miles with the footprints of lions which had pro- 
menaded all night up and down in small troops, 
lying in the reed-becls by day. 'I'lie writer once 
counted the footprints of eight lions together, 
only one, however, being a full-grown male. 

(^jnsidering the luimlier of liotis that were 
about, there was very little of the roaring at 
night and molesting of hunters’ camps that 
wc hear so mucli of in a('( (iimts from South 
Africa. 

When, after llu.‘ early breakfast, news has 
been collcded from the various kraals there 
may be a stoiy of a lion having taken a sheep 
from one kraal by dragging it through llu? thorn 
;'enba, or an ox or a camel, missed the evening 
before, may l)e found to haver been eaten by 
lions v.lien searched for in the morning the 
sportsman starts out for the s<’eiie of the depre- 
dation V ith a guiile and two hunters, and a man 
to carry the walerbotlle and a haversack of eat- 
ables and s])are ammunition. Clpinions differ 
as to vvcn])uns,\)Ul the writer, who is an advocate 
of the larger bores, i>refers, in ordinary open 
jungle where shots may be got at from 50 to 
150 yards, a double *577 k-xpi'css rifle lobe 
carried in his own hand, and :i ten-bore “ Para- 
dox” gun ill the hands ('» an attendant, who 
should kcej) close uj). The other native 
hunter may carry a light snider and do the 
tracking. 

When organising the caravan at the coast, a 
cartridge-belt should be given to eacli of the 
hunters, to carry the ordinary escort cartridges 
and one or two cartridges of (.-ach of the s])are 
s])orting rifles, 'rims, whatever rapid changes 
are made among gun-l)earers, each man is fully 
armed. 

When about to track a wounded lion through 
thick cover, the \vca]/ons might change hands, 
for the ten-bore “ Paradox ” would be the best 
to stop a charge in bush when tin.* lion might 
be first seen when from 10 to 30 yards away. 

• The tracks made during the night and the 
trail where the victim has been dragged over 
the sand having been found, the ])arty starts at 
a fast walk. Rubber tennis shoes arc the best 
for this work, and natives should leave any con- 
spicuously white parts of their clothing behind 
them, .should take off their noisy sandals, and 
only talk in whisijers. 7’Jie hunters sJiouId keep 
the track until the presence of vultures in a tree, 
a jackal running across tlie path, or perhap.s a 


growl, jiroclaims that the lion is close in front. 
From the indications, the natives will know 
whether the lion is still at his meal, or has been 
disturbed, or is sleeping in a biisli close by. If 
the lion is still at the carca.se, he m.i afford a 
steady shot before he .secs the hunter ; or if he 
bounds away with a growl before being sighted, 
a dash forward where the bushes are thinnest 
may give a hurried shot as he makes off. By 
daylight he will usually, however, be lying up 
not far away from the carcase in a patch of 
/////T grass, a kind which grows about 5 feet 
high ; and if tlicrc is a spreading mimo.sa tree 
ill the centre of the jiatch, and if, after “ ring- 
ing” the patch (that is, making a complete 
circuit), it is found that there are tracks of en- 
trance but none of exit, the lion will be resting 
under that mimosa. 

'rhereaie now two courses ojien to ihcsporls- 
m:iM to creep caut ously in with the ten-bore 
and try to get a shot at the lion wliile asleep, the 
result being that he will almost certainly spring 
away with a loud “wlioof” before he can be 
sighted or, the better plan, to post oneself on 
the fiirtlurr edge of the j)atch, down wind, and, 
if jiossible, in the shadi*, where one is less con- 
spicuous, with one hunter, and send the other 
men round to shout atid give the lion their wind 
from a di.stanee, and so drive him out. A third 
way is to burn the jiatch of grass, if it is dry 
enough. 

In the course of a long track there w'ill be 
many such ]»alcl\cs of r/urr grass in the high 
stonelcss i)laieau country, which is the best lion 
ground. 'J’here will be slrijis of sand between 
the different jialc:hes, and tracks arc jilainly 
visil)lc outside the grass. If, after having sent 
men round to “ring” a ))atch, it is found that 
there are tracks both of entrance and exit, the 
lion has evidently gone on, and no time need 
be uasted, tlie interior of the jiatch may be left 
imexnmined, and the tracks may be taken up in 
the sand beyond. Many ])atchcs will be 
“ ringed ’ in this way, perhaps for miles, and it 
may be past noon before the absence of exit 
tracks shows that the lion has halted. It is hot 
and tiring work for the hunters, but if the lion 
has had a full meal the night before, he is cer- 
tain ro hall at last, and, if he has not got on to 
stony ground, he will be found. Then with 
straight shooting, and well-drilled followers — 
they should be cautioned not to rush forward, 
native-like, and get in the way either before or 
after the first shot - the lion is no very difificult 
beast to kill. 

It is the ])cnt-up excitement after several 
hours of tracking, the eagerness of the natives, 
the glare, the intermiltent views of the diill- 
colourcd animal through dark thick thorn 
bushes, that all militate against good shooting. 
A Avounded lion will get to the thickest mimosa 
jungles he can find, where the hunters have to 
stoop under low gloomy arches of the spreading 
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and thorny khansa. The party must go in 
single file, and the pursuit becomes one of con- 
siderable danger and excitement. 

The place to hit a lion is anywhere in the 
chest, if in front, or behind the shoulders, if 
broadside on. The head-shot in front is un- 
certain, being liable to glance. A lion hit in 
the lungs will ])rol)ably survive some minutes, 
and if followed u]) will be found lying dead, 
liions have sometimes great vitality for a few 
second.s, having been known to continue a 
charge for some distance though hit through the 
heart, and this adds to the danger of following 
them through dense jungle. Most of the larger 
animals such as elephants or rhinoceros, can 
be avoided by dodging, but little escapes the 
quick eyes of the cat tribe, and the only thing 
to do in case of a charge is to stand still and 
shoot straight. 

In the vast wilderness of Ogaden, all broken 
ground covered with bush, which gradually 
sloijes down from the waterless Somali ])lateaii 
to the Webbe Shabeyli river, 400 miles inland, 
lions arc numerous, but are harder to hag than 
those of the flat .stoneless plateau country. 'I’he 
sport is here varied by constantly losing the 
tracks on stony ground or in almost impene- 
trable thorn bush, and the odds are in favour of 
the lion’s escape, d'his country is infested with 
man-eaters. In such districts much may be 
done by constructing a zeriba or thorn shelter, 
with a loop-hole from which to shoot, and a 
living bait — donkeys are the best — tied up within 
6 feet, in front of the loop-hole. The sportsman 
is shut into this at sunset with bedding, water- 
bottle, &c., and one attendant, and is Jet out 
by pulling in the thorn branches from outside, 
in the morning. It is a safe and often success- 
ful way of bagging lions, but it is not very in- 
teresting, and if it should hapijen to rain it is a 
very uncomfortable way of spending the night. 
Another plan is to .sjiread the bed some 16 feet 
from the ground, on the flat top of one of the 
larger mimosa trees. 

Ifor night watching, starlight nights are the 
best, for lions seem to prefer not to attac'k the 
bait by moonlight. One night the writer tied 
up a camel as a bait, the moon being due to set 
half an hour before dawn. Nothing happened 
during the night, \nv in the dark half-hour the 
lion attacked the camel, biting it through the 
neck. The watchers were asleep, and, waking 
up noisily, drove the lion away before a shot 
could be fired. It is generally accepted that it 
is best not to fire till the lion has struck down the 
bait and is busily engaged on the carcase, 
affording a certain shot. A ten-bore “Paradox” 
gun would be a good weapon for this sort of 
work. 

At times of drought, say in the /i/a/ season 
of Somaliland, from January to March, when 
one pool may be used by all the game for many 
over water may be success- 
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fill if the presence of tracks shoys that it is 
frequented by lions. 

It is moreover interesting in itself, by reason 
of the antclojK's, small mammalia, and birds 
which come to drink, and which may be watched 
at leisure and their habits observed. The writer 
has not found even the strongest moonlight 
deter animals from drinking, and once bagged in 
this manner a rhinoceros and a lioness on the 
same night, and a hya.*na and Icojjard on another 
occasion at another pool. 

In the Somali wateric.ss ])Iateaii, the mimosa 
forests, sometimes thick and sometimes more 
open and park-like, arc varied by wide open 
treeless grass jilains, called IfHf/, and these arc 
roamed over by herds of oryx and Scemmering’s 
gazelles. Lions lie ii]) on the edge of the bush 
by day, hunting out in the oj)en i)lains by night, 
and horsemen escorting the droves ol c amels to 
j>a.stLirc in the early mnrning sometimes find a 
lion returning to the hush to lie up for the day. 
Juons, like all cats, though capable of great 
speed for short ilislances, are easily winded, 
and they can be ridden to a standstill, vedettes 
being then })()sted over lliein, and messengers 
.sent to the nearest s])ort man’s cam]>. W'hen 
attacked in this way, liems are vcrva]»t to charge, 
for the .sim|»Ie reason that they cannot .sneak 
away unobserved as they would do in the bush. 
A handy ])()ny is u.seful for this work, stcridyand 
able to stand lire. 

Somalis hunt the lion by mobbing it on 
horseback in the open, throwing the spear and 
shooting poisoned arrows at it ; but more 
c'ommonly tlie “ Aridgan.s.’^ who are tlie arclicr.s, 
erroef) uj) to it in bush and .shoot it when 
busy over a kill. Skins of lions killed by natives 
are often rendered worthless b)- the nunicroiis 
st»ear-hoks inflic ted after death. 

On account of the c:om|)arative o])cnness of 
the African bush, lion- are probably more often 
seen by daylight than are tigers in an Indian 
jungle. They appear also to be more careless 
of concealment, and are therefore easier to find 
and kill on foot, 'fhe writer once found an un- 
wounded lion asleep under a solitary mimosa 
Itiish ill the open, in broad daylight. It is 
doubtful whether a tiger w’ould be taught nap- 
ping in this w'ay. The writer, from some 
personal experience of both, and from knowledge 
of many individual experiences of friends, has 
formed the opinion that the lion is rather more 
prone to charge than the tiger when followed on 
foot. * 

The hunting of lions, involving as it does 
much camping among native kraals waiting for 
news, in the dusty proximity of herds of camels 
and cattle and flocks of sheep, if carried out 
systematically, can seldom be combined with 
the pursuit of elephants, rhinoceros, or the more 
valuable antelopes, such as koodoo, all of which 
avoid the neighbourhood of the kraals. When 
lion-hunting, an occ.'^donal leopard, oryx, or 
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gazelle majr be bagged; and when after the 
rarer game, or when merely travelling, a lion 
can be picked up now and then. 

In systematic lion-hunting near the kraals, 
there are many fruitless hunts, false intelligence 
being constantly brought in to the siwtsman s 
camp with a view to “ baksheesh,” and all news 
should be carefully sifted before it is acted upon. 
A good lion skin measures about lo feet 2 inches 
from nose to tip of tail. 

• 11. G. C. SWAYNE. 

“ LORD’S ” AND THE “ M.C.C.” 

'J'homas Lord, born at 'rhirsk in 1757, was a 
cricketer of some note in his time. He sug- 
gested to Lord WinchilSi^ and other influential 
supporters of cricket the desirability of establish- 
ing a ('lub in St. Marylebonc, and he must have 
been well supjjorted, for Ik' was enabled to pur- 
chase the site since* ealled Dorset Sepiarc. 'i'lu* 
ground was called “ f.ord s,” and the club 'I’lie 
Marylebonc (’ricket ('lub. 'I'hings went on 
smoothly there till i<Sij, when the increased 
rent demanded by thi^ landlord compelled Lord 
to find afresh ground, lli! then removed his 
turf to •’ field in the neighbourhood of North 
Hank, St. john's Wood, but two years later the 
Rcger’j’s (..anal was cut through this ground, 
and J>ord again rcmovecl his turf, to the present 
site of “ixml’s” in St. John’s AWiod Road. 
ll’Jiat arrangement Jie made with his patrons 
will never be known, because all the ('lub re 
cords and documents were destroyed by fire in 
1825, but he probably purchased the freehold 
from the Eyre Estate, took all the subscri])tions 
and gate-money, and paid the expenses of the 
staff and of what few matches were played. 

'I'he first recorded match pkiyed by theMaryle- 
bone C!lub took place in 1788. As has been 
stated. Lord removed from Dorset Sr|iuire t») 
North Hank in 1811, but only one match is 
recorded as having bi^en iilayed there in that 
year, two only in 1812, three in 1813, the match 
on July 2i.st of that year being [irobably the 
last played at North ikink. 'I'he first recorde*! 
match played on the j)re.sent ground is believed 
to have taken place on June 22nd, 1814, and 
Hertfordshire had the honour of opposing 
the Club on that occa.sion. Aiiout this time 
Lord built him.self a house in the .south-ea.st 
corner of the ground, and lived there until 
about 1830. In or about the year 1825 there 
was great danger of the ground falling into the 
hands of the builders, but Mr. William Ward 
stepped into the gap and purchased the re- 
mainder of Lord’s interest. To .show' the i)eril 
of the situation, however, it may be stated that 
plans w'ere actually drawm and ai)[)roved for the 
erection of a series of .semi-detached villas along 
the St. John’s Wood Road frontage, and also on 
the east side of the ground. 

Allusion has been made to the disastrous fire 
which destroyed the pavilion and its contents 
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on the early morning of I'riday, July 2yth, 1825. 
'I'he following account of the fire, as it w'as 
reported in the /o/i/f Bull newspaper of .Sunday, 
July 31st, 1825, will be of interest. “About 
one o’eloc'k on h'riclay morning a fire broke out 
in the pavilion in Lord’s Oieket Ground, and, 
from its being built of wood, it burnt with such 
fury that the w'hole was reduced lo a heap of 
ruins before it W'as possible for the fire-engines 
lo render any assi .stance. 'I 'he pavilion w^as 
built at a gri?at expense, lately enlarged and 
decorated for the accommodation of the various 
«*lubs who frequent this ground ; and with the 
exce])tion of the foundation nothing now re- 
mains. 'I'hcre w’as in the pavilion a large and 
valuable stock of wine, tlu* ])ro])erty of the 
subscribers, w'hich along with all their eric'keting 
ap))araUis now no longer exi.sts. Mr. Neale, the 
landlord of the t.i. i-rn adjoining the ground, 
i.innof account for die accident, for there never 
was any fire in the ]?avilion during the season 
beyond a lighted candle to enable gentlemen to 
sinokt* tlu‘ir cigars. Such, howt?vi.*r, was the 
strength and ])o\\er of the fin; at its lu ight, that 
some of iht; trees in the adjoining gardens have 
bi;en ilamaged.” As has been stated, the fire 
broke out in the early hours of h'riday morning; 
till.* rnaleli between AVinehesler and Harrow' w'as 
completed on the 'J'lnirsday night, and that 
between ICton and Harrow look place on the 
Friday and Saturday, but no mention is made 
in any of llu* records as to the iiK'onvenience 
which the Harrow boys must have experienced 
through the loss of their cricket paraphernalia. 
'I'lu* committee seems to have lost no lime in 
erecting a new* pavilion, for the anniversary 
dinner was held then* on May 11th in the* 
following Near. 1 'his building was added to 
from time to lime up lo the year i88y, but had 
long been ([iiile inadequate for the accommo- 
dation of the increased and increasing number 
of memluTs. It was pulled down in August of 
that year; the founclalion stone of the new' 
structure was laid in Se])tcmber, and the present 
piivilion opened to the Club in 1890. Mr. 
William Ward continued to be the proprietor 
of Lord’s Ciround until 1836, when James Henry 
Dark purchased his interest, retaining it until 
186.4, when he .sold his lease, including 'I'avern, 
Raccjiiet and 'lennis Courts, Hilliard-room, &c., 
to the Club for \ 1,000. 

In or about the year i860, the freehold of 
the ground w\as sold by public auction, and 
although Dark personally expressed his opinion 
most strongly to several influential niembi s of 
the Club that it was most desirable that the Club 
sliould become po.sses.sors of the freehold, it 
seemed to be no one’s biisines.s, and in conse- 
c|uence a Mr. Moses (w'ho afterwards changed 
his name to Marsden) purchased the tee for 
jCTtOoo, 'I'his supineness 01. the part of the 
authorities cost the (^lub very dear, for in 1866 
Mr. Marsden sold them the freehold for the 
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>ium of ^18,31.3. 'riie extent of ground thus 
acquired in 1866 amounted to about eight acres, 
including the sites of the buildings. In 1874 
the (!lub ])urchased a slip of land extending 
from the north side of the ground to St. John's 
Wood Road and known as (iuy’s Garden, which 
brought the area iij) to nine acres. In 1887 the 
Club purchased for ^18,500, from the 'I’rustees 
of the ('lergy Orphan Corporation, 3J acres of 
land, knowji as Henderson’s Nursery, bounded 
on the north by C'avendish Road and on the 
<;ast by Wellington Road. In 181)7 the Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway 
Company handed over to the Club the site of 
the f'lergy Orplian Corporation School, extending 
to about 2 . { acres, and the total acreage, including 
sites of adjacent properties purchased from time 
to time, will amount 1(3 nearly twenty acres. What 
the number of members was from the C'lnb’s 
formation iq) to the year 1845 never be 
known, and probably 'I'honias j^<3rd never pub- 
lished any accounts : but in 1845 the number is 
put at 465. It is not necessary to sliow how 
from year to year the number has slt.*adily in 
creased. In i<Sh6 it amounted to 980: in 1876 
to 2,188 ; in 1886 to 3,107 ; and in i8i)0 to over 
4,000, and there are the names of 9,000 candi 
dates in the books. It will ' ‘e gathered from 
the foregoing statements that the iMnrylebone 
Cricket Club has made steady prognrss in all 
respects since its original foundation by "riiomas 
J..ord in 1787 ; its existence has no doubt been 
in great peril on more than one occasion, but 
some genuine friend and supporter of cricket 
has always stepjied into the breach. One other 
record only need be mentioned ; in the year 
1826 four prai’tice bowlers and two l)(3ys were 
employed in the .service of the Club ; in 1836, 
owing to the increase of the number of members, 
these were increa.sed to five practice bowlers and 
five boys ; and the number of matches played 
was nine. In 1896 the ])rofessional staff 
amounted to fifty-two, the boys to fifteen, 
besides extra bowlers ; and the number of 
matches played was 171. 

H. Pkkkfns. 

LYNX 'J’hough the lynx affords as hand- 
sonie a trophy as sportsman need desire, yet it 
cannot be regarded u.i a regular beast of chase. 
I'hat is, the lynx is never made a separate- 
object of pursuit, but rather forms a subsidiary 
object, ever welcome, while hunting other game. 
I lis strictly nocturnal habits, — truly feline — his 
relative scarcity, and the wild character of his 
haunts, would leave the chance of a shot 
altogether too precarious w-ere lynx alone the 
hunter’s sole objective. 

In Europe are found two species : — the 
larger Northern lynx (Fe//s /y//.v), ranging 
dl>roughout Scandinavia, Russia, and the North- 
^lilj^ontinenlal countries; and the spotted lynx 
pardimi), which is confined to the warmer 
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latitudes by the Mediterranean, and is especially 
common in Spain.* 

Of the Northern Lynx few are ever shot by 
Hritish sportsmen. In my own experience of 
several seasons spi:nt in the northern forests, it 
has never chanced to me to see, much less to 
shoot, a single lynx, though on sev(*ral occasions 
coming across their recent sj)oor. Similar luck, 

J believe, befalls most Anglo-Nor.sk hunters, and 
the few lynxes (6Vw/, in Norwegian) that are 
killed in" that country, are mostly secured in 
winter, when they can In- followed on ski, or 
snow-runners. 'I’he total killed, on which the 
Government reward of twenty kroner w'as paid, 
was returned in the three years 1893, 1894, and 
1895 at lifty six, fort^jjPur, and eighty resi)ec- 
tively. • ^ 

'I'he northern lynx is a scarce beast, no- 
where localised, and his home is in the wildest 
mountain forest, where his stronghold is among 
the crevii'i'S of some bare rock -scaur that jiro- 
jects above the trees. I'liere the beast, curled 
up among shaggy heather or dwarf-birch, passes 
till? day on an open ledge which overlooks the 
woods and commands a view of approaching 
prey, or danger. 'The wolf, on the other hand, 
sleejis away the daylight hours in some dark 
den or hollowed cleiigli far abovt? timber line. 

A favourable op|)ortnnity to shoot tiu.* north- 
tan lynx (and the bear also) occurs in t?arly 
sfiring, when the goats and shee[) are first driven 
out to the fjeld— tem|)ting in()rst‘]s to the hungry 
beasts of prey. Should the hunter have early 
notice of a “kill,” a shot may be obtained at 
night. 

I'he Southern or Spotted Lynx is a 
beast of the scrub and jungle rather than of 
forest f)ro|)er. In southern Euroj}e wide ar^as 
of rolling plain and the foot-hills of mountain* 
ranges are clad with shoulder-high heaths, 
cistus, rosemary, and other shrubs. Amidst 
these, in the hollows, where winter rains collect 
and moisture lingers, are denser growths of 
jungle, often twenty feet high, arid all int<;|ir)aced' 
with twining tliorny briar. /'I'hese hiatted 
thickets, impenetrable to man, iorm the Rendez- 
vous of various wild animaK They.fiire the 
favourite home of the lynx \ but they also 
shelter the wild boar and red deer,... besides 
minor beasts -wild cat, fox, badger, mongoose 
and others. 

In shooting a country such ats' this, the 
primary objects are, naturally, pig and deer: 
but as the lynx alone concerns uf here, I will 
endeavour to show how^ he may l^st be killed. 
While “ driving ” such countries (apd it is the 
only way they can be shot), it maybe laid down 
as an axiom that the first animals to appear will 
be fox and lynx. When the beat is joined, and 

^ Lord Clermont, in his Qtuitirupeds and Reptilts of 
Europe (1859), recognises two other species, to wit: 
Felis certmria and F Borealis, both confined to th« 
remote parts of Arctic Europe and Siberia. 
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ithe distant shouts of the beati.Ts conic borne on 
the breeze, ftie diflerc.nt wild creatures enc'losed 
within the circle are all aroused to the danger ; 
but each has his own idea of escape. Deer, if 
lying in the open, move hither and thither, 
seeking a weak spot to break back ; the pig 
'never stirs till hustled by the dogs ; but the 
Uynx shifts at once and direct Hence, during 
fehe iirst few minutes of the bent (more or less, 
idepending on its extent), the concealed gunner 
will be well advised to load with (No. 2, or 
jup to AAA if commanding an open space), and 
to face into the heat. At the end of those min- 
utes, he may be assured tliat no lynx is coming 
liis way, and shot should then be exchanged for 
ball. Five lynxes will bq|||cured with the shot- 
gun in front of the line w one fiiat is killed 
with the rifle behind it. 

While expecting lynx, the gunner must be 
thoroughly concealed behind a breastwork of 
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j Spotted Lynx. 

Avem^t height at shoutiier, ij in, ; as-emge length from snout 
to root of tail^ jj in. 

bushes and remain rigid as death, ffe sees the 
^rtridge whirring afar before the advancing 
jfeaters, and scurrying rabbits dart across the 
Tyens. 'Fo thesehepays no atJention. But he 
ioes note a concourse oi chattering magpies on 
his left front, and pre.sently, from that direction, 
l grey form, moving silently between grey stems 
pf cistu.s, catches his eye. Forty yards - thirty ; 
jiow he .sees the big cat’s orbs glancing to right 
^nd left ; but the head, carried low, never moves 
;ill the gun is raised. Then, for a fraction of 
i second, both pairs of eyes meet and the lynx 
p dead before he knows how he died. On one 
Occasion the writer allowed a lynx to advance 
JO e^tly eleven yards. 

Silent as it is, the app!l|pa:ch of a lynx is some- 
;imes audible to an dltentive ear, and in w^et 
ieasons we have heard them splashing through 
vater with almost as much noi.se as. a dog. 
Their movements arc slow, and, like most wild 
.)^sts, the lynx is reluctant to face the open ; a 
)|ig male will rather turn and give battle to three 
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or four dogs than run into danger. Occasion- 
ally we have known them to “ tree ” ; hut (as 
stated) lynx are less often found in forest. 

'Fhey prey chiefly on rabbits and partridges. 
'Fhe latter, our Spanish gamekeepers .issure us, 
the lynx can catch on the wing as the covey 
sweeps low over some open ])atch or ru.'shy glade. 
J)e.s))ite his carnivorous habits, the flesh of the 
lynx is white and well-flavoured, if one can so 
far overcome prejudice as to try it. 

Ahki. Chapman. 

T.YNX-SHOOTINC; IN RUSSIA To ring 
a lynx, to set the beaters in their places, and 
successfully to drive the creature to his (loom, 
which would he a charge of slugs if he came to 
it, is usually more than the intelligence and 
skill of the ordinary keeper can bring about. 
Indeed, to obtain a successful result it is neces- 
sary not only that ilie kecpc^r, but also every 
beater engaged, and every sportsman should be 
on the alert. I'br, to begin with, the lynx must 
ho noiselessly ringed anti the beaters silently set 
in place. Now, no lynx, awake and wortliy of 
the name, could be ringed — as though he were 
a mere dull eared wolf, or a bear fast asleep 
in his winter lair — without knowing all about 
it ; and even if ringed, the ceremony of placing 
the beaters could not be performed without 
awakening his siLspicions. Hence, as a rule, he 
is off and away before the beaters and guns are 
placed. Should he, however, have been asleep 
or bu.sy with his dinner, the odds are still in his 
favour, for each beattT must be alert, and must 
stand close to his neighbour, or the cat-like 
creature will slink or spring past him unseen, 
and the beat will end in wonder and abuse, 
and without a lynx-skin. So quick and so cun- 
ning is the ringed lynx that he will successfully 
cree]) within a prd of the sportsman standing, 
gun in hand, on the look out for liim, and, 
>vatching his opportunity, spring past him and 
away, unsuspected until an ins{)ection of his 
tracks reveals the fact that he is gone. 

But there is one individual who vies with 
the lynx for cunning, and that is the “ lugatch.” 
'J'he liigalchi, the original ones, were a com]>any 
of three hunters hailing, pre.sumably, from Luga, 
though their origin, like their method, is mys- 
terious. These three men are, or were, able — 
for their successors and imitators fall flir short 
of their skill — without assistance of beaters, to 
ring and drive any animal, even a lynx, to any 
spot they pleased. T^*t the “gun ” stand where 
he would, the wolf, fox, lynx, or any other animal 
ringed would presently arrive by their mysterious 
insistence, at his very ambush. 'Their beating, 
or driving, was done almost in silence, the 
central huntsman entering the ring on the 
animal’s track and directing the others by 
signals when and how loudly to clap hands or 
cough or bark, according to the course taken 
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by the quarry and its divergence from the 
required direction. 

A possible but difficult method of hunting 
lynx is to run him down upon snowshoes with 
the aid of a dog. When the lynx comes in 
sight the dog barks, and instantly the lynx is 
at the top of a tree, from which sanctuary, 
foolishly sought in a moment of panic, a bullet 
will soon dislodge him. 

FrKD WlIISHAW. 

LYNX, AFRICAN, or Caracal {Felis 
caracal) - This animal, well known all over 
South Africa by its Dutch name, Fooi-Kat 
(rcd>cat), is to be found in many parts of the 
African continent, from the Cape Colony north- 
ward. Scientists place the caracal between 
the jungle-cat and the northern lynxes, but to 
the average observer this animal, although not 
spotted all over, is, with its tufted ears, short 
I tail, and othdr characteristics, a true meml^er 
\ of the lynx family. In colour the rooi-kat is of 
/a warm reddish-brown, the underparts paler, 

I. faintly .spotted with rufous markings; it stands 
from 15 to J inches in height, and is strong, 
savage, and wonderfully active. It does con- 
siderable damage among sheep and goats, 
especially in the lambing and kidding seasons, 
and is therefore, as far as possible, extermin- 
ated by South African farmers. 'Phe ('aracal 
is, however, extremely wary atid suspicious, and 
not easily trapped or hunted. Essentially a 
nocturnal hcast, it is only occasionally en- 
countered \)y the gunner m da'yhg\^t ; a \)u\\et, 
or, at close quarters, a charge of large shot 
will be found c(]ually efficacious on such an 
. occasion. A wounded caracal can, however, use 
its teeth and claws with great effect, and should 
be approached with caution. The Ilechuanas 
hunt these animals systematically* with dogs, and 
also snare them. The very handsome skins, 
warm, soft and furry, are in great recpiest among 
‘these people, by whom they are neatly sewn 
together and made into valuable karosses or rugs. 
A good rooi-kat kaross, conuiining 16 .skins, 
worth 5s. and upwards at any Tlechuanaland 
store. There is a widely prevalent idea in Soiitli 
Africa that the skins of this animal are, if used 
as a blanket, a great prophylactic against rheu- 
matism. It is undoubted that the fur has a 
marked attniction for electricity, and at certain 
seasons a kaross, when stroked with the hand, 
will emit sheets of sparks and the w^ell knowm 
crackling accompaniment. As a rule the African 
lynx seems to prefer a dry habitat to a moist 
one. In South Africa the parched and elevated 
plateaux of Bechuanaland and the Kalahari pro- 
bably ei^jhtain more of these animals than any 
other jl^liiy. The caracal is found in North 
^Jkfrica, as also in Arabia, Persia and parts of 
Ihdia. 

H. A. Bryden. 
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MACKEREL-- ^ 

Mkasuremknts, etc. - Length of head 4J to 4§, of 
caudal hii 6:1. pcctor.'il fin 9}, height of body 5I to 61 , 
in the total length. — with broad, dnipose lids» 

a single row of rather sharp ones In the jaws, 
in a deciduous patch on either side of the vomer, and in 
a single or double row on the palatines ; a central row 
of teeth at the l).isc of the tongue. /'/Ws — dorsal com- 
mences at the beginning of the second third of the length 
of the body ; spines weak, the second nnrl third the 
longest, from thence they decrease to the la^^t. .Second 
dorsal low, and similar to the anal. Pectoral not quite 
half as long ns the licad ; ventral one-fourth fthortcr than 
the pectoral .'V single, short, pre-anal spine between 
the vent and the commencement of the anal fin. Caudal 
dee]dy forUed. .SVci/rv — minute, about Iweiity-one rows- 
between the lateral-line and base of the first dorsal fin ; 
along the sides and lower surfiiee of tlie abdomen they 
liceomc nearly indistinorfkhable. .S(;vernl rows below 
the eyes passinif across check, /.ateriil-line — nearly 
straight. A keel along either siife of the root of eachi 
lobe of the caudal fin. Air-hlatitU r — absent. Qflottrs — 
the upper third of the body is of .a beautiful green shot 
with blue, while the siil(!s and abdomen arc mdiant with* 
gold, purple and silvery shades. About thirty-five V- 
shaped bands pass downwards from the back and termi- 
nal c just below or on the laleml-line ; a dark stripe,, 
soiiietiines intcTriqUed, goes from the b.a.se of the pcct«>rai 
/in along the side a little distance below the lateral-line. 

A light yellow colour beliind the eye. Pins dark, ahef 
generally with a black, wdiile- edged outer line; or the 
botly, to just below' the lateral line, may be coverctl wdth* 
.small black spots, or scribbled markings. Donovan 
asserted that the males have straight transverse stripes, 
and the females undulated ones, ilu- correctness of which ■ 
I have Ijecn unable to verily. It has likewise bceh- 
observed that the male has a more slender form and an 
eJongatcil gill-cover. 

Day, Fishes of Great Britain anY Trelandy v(>l. i. p. 84, 

MARKHOR,ok snake-eater ^Capnx 

megaccroi)— Of tWis ntAAc AsiaUc wild goallherc 
are four \ arit:ties know n to s])t)rtsmun, aqd Myfey 
ably there are others still unknown. The%e^|H| 
tyjjcs much resemble each other, th^ 
(liffercnce being in the shape of their horns. 

Description — A full grown buck ; of the 
Pir J’unchal and the Kaj Nag rangc.s, 
the Kashmir Valley, stands rpiite 
at the shoulder. Its general colour,; 
of most wild animals, vajfics with ^0 
During s])ring and sumiuef, the predotni^nt 
of its rough coat and its face is a (Jrty 
white. Towards winter it ^becomeiii tawiSy 
grey. Its legs and its very ^hort tail are brp^.n. 
From its .shoulders, neck .^d chesty depends a 
shaggy iRjard, tawny brown above, almost'olack 
below, and sometimes reaching lower tlj^ the 
knees, which, with its massive V-shap^td spiral 
horns, gives this king of wild goatiS a truh 
majestic appearance. Th finest horn the writer 
ever measured was a single one of most excej^ 
tional length, | 5 urchased at a village in the Kaj 
Nag range. It was 63 inches long, following 
the twist. '^I'he usual size, however, of whiit 
may be termed fine horns of this vari^, is from , 
40 to 50 inches, with two and sometimes threj. 
complete corkscrew shaped turns, and ^basc' 
circumference of nearly a foot. The dlo#;^ 
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termed buckree or shc-goat, is only about half 
the size of the full-grown buck. She carries com- 
paratively thin spiral horns which seldom exceed 
about 15 inches, and she is hardly distinguish- 
able in a band from the rind^ as the young buck 
is called. The hoary old bucks only are termed 
Markhor, and they generally herd separately 
from the do(?s and young bucks, except during 
the latter part of the year, from October. 

The horns of the variety met with in the 
mountahis of Astor and its neighbouring districts, 



Makkiiok. 

Average heisht at shouitivn 44 • aivragt’ horn mca. 

45/«. ; utaA-itmtm horn measurcwent^ 63 /n. 


northward of the Kashmir Vale, are much 
wider spread and have fewer twists, but they 
are about equal in length and circumference. 

1 he markhor of the type found on the hills 
north and eas^on the Peshawur Valley, in 
trans-frontier ariff Afghan territory, carry horns 
of a shape and twist something midway between 
the above two varieti\- 5 , and those found on the 
comparatively low and arid Sulimani range in 
the Derajat country north-west of the Punjab, are 
somewhat smaller and less shajggy, with horns 
screwing more sharply, like a twisted ribbon. ^ 
Equipment — The two Kashmir varieties 
affect very precipitous craggy ground, more or 
forest-clad, and intersected by tembly steep 
\>pes of short grass, and immense slips of bare 
^ ly earth or old snow. Consequently their 
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pursuit is attended with much difficulty, and often 
with danger. The surface of these slips is usually 
so rotten and friable, and the short grass on 
the slo|)cs is, when dry, so smooth an;l slippery as 
to make the footing there most precarious. Even 
in winter, tlie hig-hofned old bucks seldom de- 
scend from their lofty fastnesses, wiiere they are 
.s;iid then to subsist chiefly on pine-shoots. 

For such ground the WTiter found hob-nailed 
boots safer than poalas (sandals made of tw'isted 
straw or long grass), w’hich, admirably suited as 
they are for foothold on hard snow', icc and 
rock, are worse than useless on liiose precipitous 
slopes of short slippery grass and rotten earth or 
snow which have so frecpiently to be traversed in 
Kashmir markhor hunting. It is as W'ell, however, 
to have both handy for use as may Ihj required. 

The other two varieties affect difficult but 
nioHf open grounci and are met with at much 
lower altitudes and in more arid localities. 

Habits — In tlu' Kashmir Mountains the 
great old bucks are always difficult to find, 
owing to their nlTccting such innrccssihic places^ 
where they arc w'ont to keep themselves much 
hidden among the pines and birches growing 
thereon, 'fheir agility, for animals of such a 
si/e, is extraordinary, but on being disturbed or 
even shot at, they seldom move olT fast, but they 
almost invariably travel long distances ere they 
settle down again. Unlike the does and young 
bucks, these old patriarchs seem to trust their 
safety rather more to concealment and the in- 
accessibility of their haunts than to eye, nose, 
or ear. when once they are found, except 
for the difficulty and danger of following them 
u\x, they (’an, with ordinary care, usually be 
circumvented with tolerable facility, and a 
wounded one seldom, if ever, turns to defend 
itself when a])proached. 

Owing to constant pursuit, Kashmir markhor 
have considerably decreased in numbers in .some 
of their more easily reached pri.stinc haunts, for 
instance, in the Pir Punchal range, w'hcre they 
w'crc once comparatively plentiful. 

Armament -A *450 bore double express 

rifle with projectile of soft lead and as much 
powder behind it as the barrels can stand, will 
be found the handiest weapon for Markhor- 
shooting as w'ell as for that of all other Himalayan 
game of the goat and sheep tribes. 'Hie sjiorts- 
nian mu.st be prepared to rough it in every 
respect, and an experienced local guide is in- 
dis})cnsablc for the difficult and dangero; 
ground jvhich must i^cssarily be travel .sed 
he hopd^r SUCCC.SS in hunting th||^arkhor. 

DoXALO MACINTYRE. 

MILITARY SPORT h the ca^of a 
nation devoted to athletic exercises of1M|||j|^s, 
and possessing honourable records of 
prowess, it is natural that many sports, essentir 
ally military in their origin, have hem adoptedt' 
and become popular outside; the ranks pjT thite 
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professional soldier. This fact necessitates a 
division of the subject into two sections. The 
first includes all sports which, while not forming 
part of what may he considered the drills or 
evolutions laid down in the authorised drill 
books, are analogous thereto, and are really 
exercises with service weapons or blunted sub- 
stitutes for them. 

The second section embraces all sports not 
coming within such a definition, but adopted as 
affording amusement, while at the same lime 
tending to develoj^ physique, more especially in 
those directions which would be of advantage to a 
soldier under service conditions, such as running, 
swimming, climbing, and other similar exercises. 

In recent years the sports most favoured by 
the army have varied from time to time, but 
the following may be taken as including those 
most usually practised at the present date ; — 

Polo (for which see P01.0), fencing (see 
Fkncinci), shooting, tent-pegging, lugof-\yar, 
anWlery driving, heads and posts, lemon cAitting, 
tilting at the ring, bayonet fighting, obstacle 
races, wrestling on horseback, tug-of-war on 
horseback, Balaclava melee, Victoria Cross race, 
ball and bucket, bareback riding or vaulting on 
horseback, of some of which vc will ])rocced to 
give the main features. 

Shooting has been greatly improved by the 
formation of rifle and gun clubs, which arc 
personally assisted and encouraged by the 
officers of the army, especially by the musketry 
staff, as conducing to readiness of aim and 
quickness of eye. Military shooting compe- 
titions are usually carried out with service rifles, 
seven shots being fired at each of three ranges, 
the positions being defined by the executive. 
The distances de])end very much upon the 
range available for the com])etition, for some 
are not safe at the longer distances with the new 
service rifle, the l.ce-Metford. 

There are also team competitions, combining 
drill 'and shooting, marching and shooting, or all 
three ; while the mounted services hayc similar ar- 
rangements for teaching riding, shooting, jumiv 
ing, and the steadiness of their horses under fire. 

Tent-pegging appears tc have been origin- 
ally so named from the use of an ordinary tent- 
peg as a mark for a lincer^s practice. The 
mark is now usually a specially prepared, well- 
seasoned piece of wood, t 2 ins. long and 3 ins. 
wide, the length out of the ground being 6 ins. 
It should be hammered into clay puddled so as 
to dry stiff. The competitor is armed wTth a 
regulation lance, and must make the run at the 
full speed of his horse, while the point of the 
lance has to be. kept up to within a certain 
distance, say 15 yards, from the peg. The 
uBUll^ethod of allotting marks is : for touch- 
peg two, for moving it four, and for 
carrjiittg it away (provided it is carried to the 
&^of the running track, usually about 20 yards) 
l^points. 


Pace is considered of great imix)rtance, points 
being deducted if insufficient. In India they 
manage to combine tent-pegging with pig- 
sticking by driving in a i)eg in a position un- 
known to the competitors, who, being told the 
general direction only (generally by the blowing 
of horns), go in search of the ])eg. He who re- 
turns with the peg on his lance point is declared 
the winner. 

In Lemon Cutting the lemons arc sus- 
pended at the right of the track, about the 
height of a mounted man’s slioulder, usually 
about T5 yards apart. For the first, cavalry 
cut one to the right is used, and for the second, 
cut two to the right, the sword being carried at 
the “ right engage ” until within 15 yards of the 
first lemon. 'J’he usual marks are three for 
cither lemon cut singly, or eight if both are 
cut ; the same ])acc has to he maintained as in 
tent-i)cgging, and the lemons must be .severed 
by a clean cut. While the lemons are usually 
cut with a regulation sword at the height named, 
some expert swordsmen have varied and made 
the coin])etition more interesting by having 
some of the lemons at the height of an infantry 
man, and by having sheep hung uj) to be cut 
alternately with the lemons. 

Of cour.se a heavy sword or lead-cutter is 
required for this, ancl it is usually rather a dis- 
play than a part of the competition. 

Tilting at the ring is not so frequently a 
matter of competition as formerly ; the rings arc 

ins. in.side diameter, and are suspended in the 
.same ])osition as the lemons, speed having to 
be the same. The comi)elitor endeavours to 
take the rings on his lance, which must be held 
in the proper way behind ' the guard, which 
must be at the balance, and the ring or rings 
must be carried to the end of the running track, 
and then brought back to the official appointed 
to see that they are on the lance. The marks are, 
for one ring three, and eight jf both are taken. 

Heads and Posts — ^This is really a com- 
petition in the sword practice as laid down in 
the cavalry drill book. The position of the 
various posts for cuts and points has varied 
from time to time, but the present method is 
seen in the figure. 

A variation of this is to have the heads ap- 
pearing and disappearing above the post or bar 
at regular intervals, thus necessitating a careful 
timing of the pace, so as to make the cuts when 
the head appears. 

Artillery driving competitions are for the 
encouragement of drivers in the Royal Artillery, 
and, by exciting emulation, aid in the attainment 
of that wonderful perfection which has gained:: 
for the British artillery the admiration of foreign, 
experts. In England, gates and wooden bloc& 
called pegs, are arranged on the ground for tp 
gun to x)ass through, the course to be taVin 
being ^distinctly laid out. In India, instead>!bf 
these^^wpoden blocks, earthenware chattiesjor 
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pots arc used, these going to pieces directly they 
are touched by the horses* feet or tlie wheels. 
The rules are as follows : - 

Distances -Jietween gate posts, 6 ft. to ins. ; 
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Ukads and Posts. 


I min. 10 secs. The judges are authorised to 
deduct marks, not exceeding live, for want of 
style in driving. 

I'he time will be taken by chronograjih from 



bet\> cn iiegs, 5 ft. 0 ins. learns competing 
with ma»*k one carriage will be allowed an 
additional inch between the gate posts. 

limes- In order to g.ain full marks the 
driving competitions must be completed in the 
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the time the first gun axle passes the centre 
gate, to the time the last gun axle passes the 
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Royal Artillkky Trotting. 
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time stated below, otherwise one mark will be centre gate for the last time before leaving the 
deducted for each second over those times. arena. (See Diagrams.) The proiier “ aids for 

R.H.A. galloping i min. ^ secs. ; R.A. driving” to be shown correctly by the drivers in 

trotting 2 min. 25 secs. ; Auxiliary Artillery the several changes from right to left or v/Vrtvrra. 
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Marks. — Going between each set of pegs or 
post, three. If a wheel passes outside a peg, or 
a gate-post is knocked down, no mark will be 
allowed for that set. For touching or going 
•over a peg, touching a gate-post or any ]jost, one 
'mark is lost. No. i going outside posts or pegs 
loses one mark. If a horse touches a peg with 
his foot one mark will be lost ; but only one 
mark will be lost if horse's feet and wheel touch 
the same i)eg. In the case of a horse coming 
down, the judges may allow another run. 

Drivers only are to drive. No extra men are 
allowed for field artillery, but one limber gunner 
may accompany each horse artillery team to the 
place of competition in order to assist in clean- 
ing up. 

Tug-of-War is now a very favourite pastime. 
Teams of different regiments, usually consisting 
of ten per side, endeavour to pull their op- 
ponents over a mark. Each team has a captain 
or coach. 

The rules generally acknowledged are that 
there should be two pulls out of three, comj)e- 
titors not to be allowed to sit down ; no knots, 
or loops in the rope, or spikes in boots allowed, 
the distance of the pull-over to be 12 feet. 

There are generally separate competitions for 
teams under 1 10 stone, and for catch weights. 
Umpires .shoiijd check weights and inspect 
boots before starting the pull. 

In the Navy, where space is restricted, the 
rope is frequently passed through a block, and 
on board ship competitors are barelooted, 
but this really makes no difference to the 
result. 

In training teams for tug-of-war the chief 
point is to make them hang back steadily with 
their dead weight on the rot)e, only pulling 
together by signal or word from the coach. In 
practice it is found that this result is best 
obtained by tying the rope to sonic hold-fast 
and putting the team to pull steadily u]X)n it. 
Afterwards put them to pull strong scratch 
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teams in order to obtain the experience of the 
sway and give and take, which is the point the 
coach must feel almost without seeing. 

Bayonet Fighting is a recent development 
of bayonet competitions; that is to say, that 
instead of there being one man against another 
there is team against team. There are two 
methods of arranging this competition, one in 
which a team of nine men (eight men and a 
commander) fight against an equal team in 
pairs, the defeated men to sit or lie down, and 
the team having the greater number standing to 
be the winner; but a far belter way, when a 
suflicicnt numlier of judges are available, is for 
the eight men on each side to engage simultane- 
ously under their commander, who gives general 
instructions, aqjl any man who has beaten his 
opponent to be at liberty to assist one of his 
own side. 

This manner of conducting the engagement 
more closely resembles such a ///cAV as would 
occur on service. 

Obstacle Races form a very useful means 
of testing the powers of imdiirrmce j)ossesscd by 
the soldier, and of showing wlio have been best 
trained for carrying tlicir whole marching equip- 
ment in climliing, running, and creeping through 
narrow j>laces, and over such artificial olistaclcs 
as generally represent the difficulties that would 
occur on service. When we read th.il tlie human 
pyramid, which is taught in the gymnasium of 
the army, has been found of considerable use 
in escalading, it is evident that such tricks may 
prove themselves of great iiractical value in lime 
of war. 

Wrestling on Horseback is another 
exercise which may be looked at from two 
points of view'. 

Usually six men compete with another team, 
and although it may appear tlial the success of 
a team depends on the better riding and strength 
of each individual of that team, it is often found 
that the weaker team wins, because of better -, 
arrangement in combination. Special leather’- 
jackets or extra strong football jerseys should be 
worn, and be clearly marked with the team 
colours. No hoots are allowed ; the horses 
have only bridoon and no saddles. 

The same remark as to combination applies 
to tug-of-war on bunseback, in w^hich the rope, 
instead of being bandied by men on foot, is in 
the hands of men on horseback. The teams 
having ilieir backs to one another, it is quite 
evident that unless a team are sutticiencly good 
horsemen to get their horses to work together 
as w'ell as hold on their horses, tJiey have not 
much chance of success. 

A skilful combination is also the chief re- 
quisite for success in the Balaclava M^lde, 
in which there are four or six men on each side, 
who wear singlestick or fei>cing jackets, and 
singlestick helmets, in w'hich are stuck paper 
plumes of different colours for each team, the 
object being to deprive the opposing team of 
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these ]}]umcs, the mcIU continuing until the 
is .sounded, when the opposing sides 
form up and the plumes are carefully inspected 
to ascertain which party has the victory, as 
judged by the remnant of plumes left in the 
helmets or masks. This is usually ])rovocative 
of laughter, the competitors eagerly searching 
for their plumes or tufts, oblivious of the fact 
that they are scattered over the arena. .Spurs 
arc not allowed. 

The Victoria Cross Race is espociaWy a 
training for a man who may have to carry away 
^ wounded comrade from an enemy under tire. 
This is usually carried out by the ])arty having 
to go over a jump to another licdge, behind 
which lie a number of dummies, there to fire a 
round, i)ick up tlieir dummy comrades, carrying 
them back over the first jump to the starting 
place. The idea is that the wounded have de- 
fended a zeriba, which is still being attacked 
from one side, while the competitors rejiri'scnt a 
relief or rescuing i)arty, who jump into tlie arena, 
fire through the fartlier side at the enemy, 
mounting the wounded (as shown by tlie 
dummies). The triumi)bant return with tliem 
to the main body can be made very realistic. 

I'hc com])clition known as Ball and Bucket 
is one rccpiiring good horsemanship, a gooil eye 
and great judgment. It consists of dropping a 
tennis ball into an ordinary galvanizcil iron 
bucket, while at a canter, in sucli a way that it 
shall stoj) tlierc. 

Combats, or contests with weapons, form an 
im])ortant part of the military sports in the 
army, tlie mounted events being ; -Sword v, 
sword, sword 7\ lance ; dismounted events arc 
sabre?;, sabre, foils, bayonet ?». bayonet ; and the 
mixed events, sword mounted ?». bayonet dis- 
mounted, and lance mounted 7\ bayonet dis 
mounted. Horses should be in drill order, 
stripped saddles and without Iica(lroi)cs, com- 
petitors in undress uniform, 1)Ul with a mask 
and leather jacket instciid of uniform jacket 
and caj). 

I^isiiiounted competitors should wear gloves 
and proper i)ads to ])rcvcnt accident, am.1 are 
usually alloweil to wear flannels and gymnasium 
shoes. 

Of each jiair, one should wear red and the 
other a distinctive colour, usually yellow. It 
is a great convenience if the first man of a 
pair wears the red. The arm badges should 
be made red on one side and yellov on the 
other, so as to turn instead of being removed. 

The dismounted combatants use sabres nearly 
identical in shape and weight with the regula- 
tion infantry sword, hut with a button point, 
dummy rifles with solid bayonets sliding on a 
spring down inside the barrel and with a pad 
on the top, or the French foil ; while mounted 
men use singlesticks in place of sabres, and 
dummy lances well padded at point and butt. 

In England the bouts are usually decided by 


the winner of the first two hits, except in final, 
and throughout dismounted fencing com\)oli- 
tions with foils or sabres, where the first tliree 
hits decide the bout. 

In France, the headquarters of fencing, so 
small a number of hits would be considered 
indecisive, wliilst they also i)refer many more 
judges than the three usual in England. 

In niounled combats com])etitors are ordered 
to canter round until the order “ Attack is 
given, and (as in all competitions) must fight on 
until stoi)pcd by a judge. 

In combats where the oj)ponents use dilTereiit 
weaptms. It is usual for the first man of the ])air 
to take the first named weajKin —thus, if Jones 
and Ilrown were drawn together in .sword 
lance, Jones would have to take the sword ; but 
if in the next round the pair drawn together 
were Smitli and Jones, Smith being the first- 
named would take the sword and Jones the 
lance. 

In mixed competitions, where a mounted 
man has to meet a dismounted one, the rule 
aiqilies to the moiinled men ; so that if two 
mounted men are drawn together, the second 
has to dismount, but of course men of dis- 
mounted branches do not have to mount. 

Riding and Jumping is always a favourite 
display and co!ni>etition, as in it men are under 
very different rules to those in a riding and 
jumping com])ctition at an ordinary horse show, 
where the object is to get over. 'Fhe judge of 
the military rider has to consider style, hands, 
and seat as well as jumping, and the swords and 
accoulreinenls are very likely to touch the 
jumj). 

In recent years the directors of military sports 
liave ado|)ted nearly every sjiort that has been 
fountl amongst civilians, so as to encourage 
competition among the soldiers and develop 
their physical training. 

E. Vank Stow. 

MOORS In tlie Encycloptcdia Brifannica 
a moor is described as a “ tract of land usually 
overrun with heath'*; and in Chambers's Die- 
tiomiry it is laid down that “a moor is a word 
sometimes used to express an heath or barren 
tract of ground.” 

Botli these definitions are generally correct, 
hor while it is absolutely necessary that a moor, 
to l)c a satisfactory one as regards carrying a 
largo head of grouse, should be possessed of 
good healher-liearing (lualities, nevertheless there 
are many which in a large degree could be 
classed under the definition of “barren tracts 
of ground.” 

That these latter (lo not produce so great a 
number of grouse as*' would be tlie case if they 
were better supplied with the various heaths, is 
of course obvious. But, as will be shown later, 
it is wonderful what a (juantity of grouse are to 
be found on moors which are almost denuded 
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of heather. In the mountainous districts of 
Scotland there is hir more bare, broken, pre- 
cipitous and stony ground on a “ moor ’* than is 
the case in ICngland. 

The main essentials requisite in a moor, if it 
is to produce a ([iiantity of grouse commensurate 
with its size, are ; - - 

(1) A sufficient amount of heather. 

(2) An adettuate supply of water. 

As regards the first of these points, tlie necessary 
step to 1)0 taken to aid Nature to produce such 
a result is to burn every season certain selected 
portions of the ground. Hy so doing, the old rank 
heather is destroyed, and young fresh plants 
grow, and form the staple food of the grouse. 

To burn a moor properly ri*(iuires care and 
knowledge on the ])art of the keeper. The 
writer thinks that the following directions and 
remarks on this subject may i)erhaps be useful. 
I'hcy are the result of his own e\|H.‘rience, and 
suggested after consultation with some of the 
most experienced keepers. 'Ihe best time of 
year for burning is towards the end of January, 
during I'ebruary and March. As long strips 
as possible should be burnt, tht? width of each 
being 40 to 50 yards. If the moor be suffi- 
ciently dry, and the wind favourable (both of 
these are matters for the careful consideration 
of the keeper in charge of the oj)eration), then 
the fire will move nearly as fiist as a man can 
walk, and two people should accompany it, one 
on either side, to beat it out should the flames 
be sprtjading too wide. 

When, in the opinion of the keeper, (enough 
has been burnt, tho.se in attendance beat out 
the fire, and the blackened ground is then left 
to produce in dtie time the fresh young heather 
so re(iuisite for the suslenaiu i.- of the grouse. 

Slight differences of of)inion oecur as to how 
long it takes befon? the new growth of heather 
appears. One English keeper, in whose judg- 
ment 1 have every confidenci?, writes: “'Fhe 
young heather just begins to appear the first 
year after burning.” Hut others say that a con- 
siderably longer time must elapse before this is 
the case. 

As a matter of fiiCl, the depth to which the 
fire penetrates gn.-atly determines this ; the con- 
dition of the peaty soil at the time of burning 
is very variable, and is dependent on the/ 
amount of rain or snow that may have fallen 
before the burning was undertaken. 

Accidental moor fires may at tiiues be very 
destructive in iIuMr effect if the ground be 
thoroughly dry. A match drop])ed after a 
shepherd has lighted his pipe, a spark from an 
engine, should a railway run through the moor, 
heather intentionally set alight by some ill-con- 
ditioned ruffian, may destroy for years hundreds, 
and even lhoiisand.s, of acres of heather. The 
worst conflagration of this sort which has come 
under the writer’s notice is one which occurred 
in 1872 on the Marejaess of Kipon’s moors at 


Studlcy Royal, in Yorkshire, when considerably 
over a thousand acres of valuable grouse-moor 
were burnt so deep that up to tw’o years ago 
(1895) hut little new heather had even then 
made its appearance on the damaged ground. 

W'ith regard to the second point previously 
mentioned- -viz., the necessity of there being 
enough water on a moor to mc^et the require- 
ments of the grouse -a nicely balanced medium 
betw\?en over draining and under-draining should 
be observed, (iroiisc retiuire a certain number 
of .swampy, damp places on a moor, and enough 
and easily reached water. But if a moor is too 
swampy and w'l.'t, then the heather gradually 
disaf)pears, and so do the grou.se. "J'he writer 
is well acquainted with oiu.‘ large tract of lo>v- 
lying groiindcwhich formerly consisted of beauti- 
ful heather. Ow'ing to its becoming more and 
more boggy and wet in its nature, from w’hat 
cau.se he can hardly say, the hcatiu.T gradually 
disappeared, and what was admirable ground 
for holding grouse became j)ra('tically useless 
for that |)uri)osc. Steps were taken to drain 
the laiul carefully, with lh«.* result that for the 
past few yi*ars the heiUlier has been steadily 
reay)pearing. 

Sheep, if there are not too many of them, do 
not do inurh harm to a moor. Hut an over- 
large number is very undesirable, f'altle arc 
very objec'tionable on a moor, and, where there 
are many, Hu; lu?alhcr suffers greatly, and the 
rank grasses beconu: strongly in evidence. 
Careful trapping of vermin (stoats, w(!as('ls, 
is necessary if a moor is to be gooil for grousc.^^ 
Eo.xes do much harm ; and crows an; nynch too 
fond of grouse eggs. 

Much might be written about moo/ poachers . 
and their habits and customs, esj)ecially as re- 
gards those who hire small patches of arable 
land near the nioor-ixlges and grow various 
kinds of crops to induce the grouse to leave the 
moor to feed thereon. 

It has been mentioned that there are certain 
moors which fairly answ'er to the dictionary 
definition of “barren tracts of ground.” On 
these but little heather is to be found. 

Colonel Royds, M.P. for Rochdale, possesses 
a moor wffiich is a good example of this peculiar 
kind of ground. It is within half an hour of 
the tenvn of Rochdale, which has a population 
of some 70,000, and is in close proximity to 
several other large centn'S of industry. 

Cfilonel R()yds has foiwva»*ded to the writer an 
account of this moor, which runs as follows : 

“ On the moor itself there is practically no 
heather {Calluna vv{qaris, or common ling); 
in some very well drained situations it is just 
possible you might be able to find a sprig. 
There are several small patches of heather 
within two or three miles of the moor, and at a 
lower altitude ; but it mdst be five or six miles 
before there is any moorlandjp^’^ "" Ikamount 
of heather upon it. ^ ihhty 
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years ago there was any amount of beautiful 
heather u{)on this moor. 

“The cross-leaved heather {lirita Mmlix) 
grows fairly well, and seems to have improved 
the last few years, when there has l)e(!n a smaller 
rainfall. 

“The Bilberry ( Vaccinium myriillus) does not 
do so well as formerly, and does not fruit. The 
Crowberry {Empeirtan is also found, 

but in a diminishing (quantity. 

“The other plants to be found on the moor 
are:— Mat grass {Nardus slricta), ^\■ilved Hair 
grass {Aira floxtwsa), Blue Moor grass {Sesicria 
cesrulea), Hair-lail cotton grass (pyip/ioruM 
natum\ Narrow-leaved cotton grass {Fsriphontm 
polystachyon\ Common rush ijuncus cou^hme- 
ratus\ Heath rush {Juncus squatfisi\\ (.‘omuion 
brake (/Vt’m aquiUnd). 

“The nests of the grouse are almost invariably 
found in the mat grass, which has the local 
name of ‘white loiik.’ 'I’hcy feed in the? spring 
largely on the hair-tail cottf»n grass, pulling up 
the stalks and eating tht* t(‘nder roots. Hiter in 
the season, they feed on the seeds of tlui moor 
or heath rush. 

“(.)f course, some birds go morning and even 
ing to the patches of heather in thi^ vicinity of the 
moor, especially in bad weather : otherwise they 
do not seem to leave the inora*. '^lu^ birds breed 
well, their greatest eneitiies being the rooks.” 

From this interesting account it is evident 
that a “heatherless moor,” on which grouse 
may breed and exist in numbers, is to Ik! taken 
into considemtion when at any time dealing with 
the subject of moors. 

r CiRANBV. 

;^MOOSE (Alces mrcMs), Elk and Moose 
-;-The largest, and in certain ways the most re- 
markable of all the deer is the moose. It is 
entirely confined to the New World, as is the 
e» to the Old World. Zoologi.st-^ havc^ not been 
able to separate the.se two forms by any well- 
marked line, althougli tliere are some very 
noticeable diflerenci?s between them. T.et us 
regard them, then, as a single species, and one 
that is circumpolar in its range. While, how- 
ever, the elk ranges as far south as Prussia and 
the Caucasus, the lower boundaries of Manitoba 
and Assiniboia probably represent the moose’s 
southern range. 

Antlers, Colour, &c.-— rhe antlers of the 
moose, springing from either side of a high 
frontal prominence, extex^ in a beam that is at 
right angles to the mid<||Rlinc of the skull, and 
expand into an extremely wide i)almaled bowl- 
shaped mass, divisible into an upper and a 
lower portion. 'I'he edges of the.se bear the 
numerous points. An exceptional pair of antlers 
may weigh as much as 6o lbs. A big bull 
moose has been found to measure at the 
shoulder 72 inches or 18 hand.s. 

When in the full vigour of life the bull moose 


has a curious process of hairy skin, some 
4 or s inches long, called the “ bell,” hanging 
from its throat. 'Bhc function of this is not 
understood. 

The colour of a bull moo.se in early winter 
i.s a glistening black, though he is lighter under 
his belly and on llie legs. I^ter on in the 
season, its coat turns grey. Females and young 
are grey, and very old males sometimes incline 
to wlnte. The colour of the skin of a newly- 
dro])ped finvn in the writer’s pos.session may he 
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thus described : sides and shoulders, the dark 
sablc'brown of the llritish waicf'vole ; a stripe, 

3 inches broad, of lighter sable doNMi the hack, 
widening over llie ([iiarters and fading to chestnut 
down the hocks, f rom the neck to the lumbar 
ri;gion down the antre of the back is a dark 
“ mule-mark.” 

The horns of the moo.se are shed about mid-' 
winter, rhe coat is .shed twice — in May and 
September. 'I'he rutting season, which begins 
in Sejjtember, is at its height by October, 
and the calves, usually one, more rarely two in 
number, are dropped in May. Although a bull 
will in the rutting season travel great di.s- 
tance.s, cljallenging other hulls, rnoo.se appear to 
be largeh' monogamous. Fach family holds 
together through the year, and a bull moose in 
the prime is not often found in the solitary state. 

Moose feed ]3rincipally on leaves and twigs of 
trees ; they are particularly fond of young shoot s 
of the spruce, of birch, willow, poplar, and the 
red dog-wood, the shrub whose inner bark or 
“ cambium ” i.s dried and smoked as tobacco 
by the Red Indians under the name of kinikinik. 

The “Yard” — In winter several of these 
animals will congregate and form a “yard,” 
probably for mutual protection against wolves. 
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These “yards” arc not, in the writer’s experi- 
ence, the rectangular camps they have been said 
to be. Those lliat have come under liis notice 
have all been alike in character, and may be 
thus described. Situated in the closest part 
of the forest, the snow is trampled down and 
scraped together into a kind of central “ com- 
pound.” From the centre, irrtrgular paths or 
alleys run for a short ilistance in many direc- 
tions, by which the animals go to feed. 

Methods of Hunting — Moose are killed 
in a variety of ways. Sometimes they arii taken 
by the Indians by means of a noose and run- 
ning block fixed up in the paths along which 
they travel. Again, in time of deep snow when, 
under the influence of the sun and frost, the snow 
is covered with a hard skin, the Indian hunters 
pursue them on snow shoes. 'Fhe liard sur- 
face of the snow bears the hunter well enough, 
but the moose, sinking deep at every plunge, 
and cut about the legs by the knife-edge of the 
ice, soon succumbs and is despatched. Indians 
have told me that they also kill the moose in 
the water when it goes in summer to bathe and 
feed on lily roots. 

1 here are only two forms of moose-hunting, 
so far as the writer is aware, which can be 
fairly classed as “sport.” The first is the 
“call.” 'i his is chiefly pracdsed in Nova 
Scotia and New Jirunswick, and in the 
early lialf of the rutting season. I’he bull is 
attracted to the hunter by a call blown on a 
trumpet formed of birch-bark. Success depends 
upon an intimate knowledge of the animal’s 
habits, and on the perfect imitation of its voice. 

'1 he writer has known a Sioux Indian who, with 
no better instrument than his own hands, into 
which he blew, lying face downwards on the 
ground, could call up a challenging bull success- 
fully in the moonlight. 

The other form of legitimate hunting referred 
to consists in following the animal in autumn on 
foot, and is known as the “Still-hunt,” This 
might be classed as a form of stalking, were it not 
that it lakes place in dense forest and its success 
depends entirely upon knowledge of woodcraft 
and the creatures habits ; for the moose itself is 
invisible iinlil the moment arrives for the shot. 

Aujjyn 'J'k kvoR'Battyk. 

I^OUFFLON (Orvs miisimon) — The mouf- 
flon of Sardinia and (\)rsica, and anijthcr variety 
from Cyprus (Ovh ophion), are the European 
representatives ol the great tribe of wild sheep, 
whose wide range of habitation expends through 
Asia from Armenia to Kamsithatka. Like all 
wild animals, its numbers are steadily decreas- 
ing, and iis range of country becoming more 
contracted in proportion to the larger numbers 
And improved weapons of the human fjopula- 

— Moufflon arc said to have 
inhabited parts of (ireece and the Balearic 


Islands. It is certain that within historical times 
very large numbers wxtc killed in Sardinia and 
Corsica. In the museum of the Capitol in 
Rome there is a sarcophagus, on the face of 
which is represented, in relief, a hunting scene 
in which the animal being pulled down by 
hounds carries a head very much resembling a 
moufflon, 'fo-day the moufflon is practically 
confined to a few separate mountain districts in 
Sardinia. In Corsica there are known to exist 
at the present time a very few small bands. 
'Fhey are loo few to afford any probability of an 
adequate return for the labour of finding them, 
and they arc apparently in such imminent 
danger of extinction, that the sportsman will 
certainly not wish to hasten their fate. 

hlven in Sardinia, where every man carries a 
gun and is, in theory, as good a hunter as his 
neighbour, the moufllon is now restricted to the 
higher and less populated mountain districts. 

Description — 'The moufllon ram in late 
autumn is a handsome and game like animal of 
the true Ovis type. His figure and proportions 
are very much the same as those of the l)ig-horn 
of the Rocky Mountains, or the Ovis hod^soni 
of 'I'hibet. His si/e is much smaller- his 
height being some 27 to 2S inches at the shoul- 
der, and his weight probably about 100 lbs. 
'File ram’s gmiirral colour is a ri(*h red I)rown ; 
belly, inside of legs and caudal disk, white; 
saddle, grey-white ; throat, jet-black, with longer 
hair down to the breast ; black line between the 
red and white on the side ; black markings on 
shoulder and tlown the limbs after the fashion 
of the burhel. 'Fhc horns are hollow as in all 
sheep, and have the same transverse corrugations. 
They vary in form of curve. In st)me heads the 
curve lies almost in one plane, as in the shapoo ; 
in others it takes the well-known “ram’s horn” 
twist as in Ovis /(?//, 

Measurements — 'I'he greatest recorded 
length of horn known to the writer is 34 inches. 
'Fhis was an exceptional head. (Juite lately, 
heads ()f 29 i, 30, 30 J inches have been killed. 
Thirty inches may be called a good head. Any- 
thing over 25 or 26 inches may be taken as fair 
game; below that they should be spared, for 
there are none too many. The circumference 
is from 7 to 9 or 10 inches. 'Fhe female is 
smaller, less conspicuous in colour, and generally 
without horns. The rutting season is in Novem- 
ber or December, and the lambs are born in 
April or May. 

Method of Pursuit — Like all wild sheep, 
the moufflon is difficult to stalk and tenacious 
of life vyhen wounded. Moufflon grOund in 
Sardinia is not precipitous. On the contrary, it 
is very easy walking. Crawling is not so pleas- 
ant. Rocks and gravel seem to have sharper 
points than ordinary; there is no soft ground, 
and, with the exception of “ bruyere ” heather, 
every little shrub is covered wdth thorns. The 
heather or “ macquia ” is another obstacle. It 
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grows from 2 to 6 feet in height, and rovers 
large masses of the lower ground. A moufllon 
who suffers from either heat or cold, or who 
suspects danger, at once retires to tlu: niacquia 
where he is as well concealed, as long as he 
stays there, as a rabbit in a furze bush. 

The moufllon is very keen-.sighted, and he 
make:; full use of a very keen sense of smell. 
Mr. E. N. Buxton remarks on the habit of 
moufllon of lying just under the lee side of a 
ridge ivhere two currents of air meet, and where 
they are quite unapproachable, 'llu-y have 
another most aggravating habit. When “put 
away,” they will make off at a great jiace till they 



,,^•1 MolIKhl.UN. 

Avantjj^e Juicht at shonUcr^ 27 in . ; arteraf^e horn nu'osurem^’nt^ 
26 in. ; mnxiinuin tiofu nuasurenientf 34 in. 

arc out. of sight bcliind sonic ridge or shmilder 
of the liill ; they then immediately lie down in 
a place wIk.tc they get the wind of the sports- 
man, who follows under the impression that they 
are still a long way ahead. 

Season- - I’rohably the most sporting season 
in which to stalk moil lllon is October or Novem- 
ber. They are then still on the higher, barer 
ground, and are more easy to spy and to stalk, 
and they are less harassed by shepherds and 
their Hocks. jMorcover, the days are getting 
colder and the moufflon feed more during the 
day, instead of lying in the shade for many 
hours together. On the other hand, the rutting 
season is near, and the rams are constantly 
travelling from one place to anoffcer. Moreover, 
they are now generally in company with females, 
and an old ewe shows the most exasperating 
persistency in keeping her eyes upon any sus- 
pected quarter. In the early spring the rams 
are found separate from the ewes and are easier 
to approach. It is probable that larger numbers 
may be killed in the spring, but that the best 
rams are more to be seen during the autumn. Of 
course they are fatter and in better coat and 
condition at that season. 


The native method of hunting Used to be 
continual driving to passes. Nowadays, there 
is more than one Sardinian hunter who has 
acquired considerable knowledge of the art of 
stalking for a quiet shot and of using the glass. 

I'he mutton is excellent when well hung. 

S. IF. Whitbrkad. 

MOUNTAINEERING- History and 
Development of Mountain Exploration 

— Mountaineering exploration, the direct and 
immediate ofTspring of mountaineering, is the 
most m()d(?rn branch of geographical exploration; 
and geographical exploration is the investigation 
and record of the form of the earth’s surface in 
its relation to man. It is not enough to know 
the form alone. The traversability of any 
])ortion of the earth is even more important. 
Where man can go, and where he cannot go, 
these are tiie areas the limits of wliich recjuire 
to he defined, and can only be defined by 
experiment. tleogray)liical i.xperimcnt is called 
travel. A l areful and obseivant traveller is to 
the scienc'e ol‘ geogray)hy wl'iat a careful experi- 
numtalist is to other sc'iences. Both must 
approach their problem and pursue its solution 
in the same spirit. Many portions of the earth’s 
surfac?e are, under j)resent circumstances, in- 
accessible to man. No diving apparatus yet 
invented can carry him far below the surface of 
the ocean. No climber has yet authentically suc- 
ceeded in reaching an altitude higher than about 
23,000 feet. No one has approached within a 
few degrees of the North Pole or ('ome anything 
like so near to the South Pole. There was a 
time in the distant ])ast when Iht? surface of 
water was wholly inaccessible. The margin of the 
ocean met prehistoric man with a “thus far and 
no further.” I’he invention of the (Taft (if naviga- 
tion opened the ocean to the passage of man. 
Similarly, the areas of j)erpetual snow were 
])racti(’ally closed to human progress till a com- 
paratively recent date. A few hardy and (?xcep- 
tional men now and then risked or lost their 
lives hy venturing into such unknown regions, 
but it was not till the <Taft of climbing was 
invented tliat it became possible to traverse 
glacial areas with a certainty and safety not 
less than that which accompanies travellers 
hy sea. Plow to penetrate the exceptional 
gla(aal an as about the Poles, where the ice 
floats on vvaier, has only just been discovered 
by Nansen ; that is a se|jarate craft, the develop- 
ment of which is, perhai)s, still in its initial 
stages. The crossing of great deserts, again, 
must have been impossible for primeval man. 
To discover and tame the “ ship of the desert,” 
to explore for water-stutiems, and thus to find 
and make traversable routes, must have involved 
the labour of generations of nomads. A 
European traveller, who, without the requisite 
knowledge and experience of the desert craft, 
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should attempt to cross the great Dahna of 
Arabia, would assuredly perish by the way. 
To {)enetrate forests, too, required at one time 
exceptional experience, and similarly was it with 
large swampy areas and other special regions of 
the earth’s surface. Thus it is proved that geo- 
graphical exploration has called into existence 
various crafts of travel. We are only concerned 
w^ith one of these, the latest born — the climber’s 
craft, '^rhe thoughtless reader will perhaps be 
inclined to pronounce it olTliand the most useless 
of all the crafts for getting about. “ Useless ” 
is a presumptive word. High regions have their 
scientific secrets to yield u|) ; they have their 
beauties, too, for the loveV of nature ; they may 
hereafter prove to possess economical import- 
ance. It is more than probable that gold will 
some day l)e found at high altitudes in the 
, Karakoram Mountains. W'hen it is found it 
will b(; worked, for there are no insurmountable 
ilifhculties to prevent such working. 'J’he 
question, to men ecjtiipped with a knowledge of 
the mountain craft, is merely one of organisa- 
tion. The invention of the climl)er’s craft is of 
recent date. It did not exist in the year 1850 ; 
it was fairly advanced by 1870 ; it is not yet 
completed. I’he coming generation of c'linibcrs 
and mountain explorers will (varry it further, 
llefore men came to attempt .systematic moun- 
taineering, the vague dread that hung over tlui 
regions of everlasting snow had to he removed. 
In ancient days there existed, and even now 
amongst backward peoples there exists, a belief 
that all the extraordinary and (to them) inexplic- 
able actions of nature are produced by violent 
and evil spirits. The storms that suddenly rage 
over the Mesopotamian plain siH.-med to the 
ancient Chaldeans to be the passing of (linn. 
'The people of that strange and inhospitable 
land, 'ribet, imagine themselves to be surrounded 
by invisible fitmds of all sorts, eager to destroy 
them, and they take all manner of magic pre- 
cautions to counteract the machinations of the 
devils. The tribes of the Hindu Kush believe 
the regions of perpetual snow to be the home 
of fairies who drive men mad. Such ideas 
were the foundation of the belief, lingering till 
recently in the Alps, that there were dragons 
in the recesses of the hills— horrible creatures 
that haunted the regions of snow, and some- 
times api)eared to belated wocxlmen in the 
upper margins of the fortists. Even after the 
dragons were gone, the Alpine folk believed, and 
])erhaps some of thimi still continue to believe, 
that snowfields and high rock peaks are the home 
of demons and the syarits of the damned. Such 
dwell even to-day amongst the crags of the 
Matterhorn, and to keep them from invading 
the Zermatt Valley there still stands the Chapel 
^pf the black I.ake, which they dare not pass, 
whither annually a pilgrimage is made to 
^^lebrate mass at the altar and renew the power 
of the charm. 


The mysterious dread of the hills which found 
such, amongst other, expressions had to be 
destroyed in the minds of sensible men before 
systematic mountain exploration could take 
place. The passes of the Alps, indeed, were 
crossed by regular routes in the most ancient 
times; but it was necessity alone that drove 
men over them. 'Fhcre was a prehistoric trade 
route, along which the Etruscans journeyed to 
exchange their bron/e wares for the amber of 
the Jlaltic ; and there was a contemporary pass 
into Gaul, perhaps the great St. Bernard, the 
mediaeval history of which is complete. 'Fhe 
Brenner was the pass of the Emperors through- 
out the middle ages. 'Fhe (heat St. Bernard 
Avas most frequently traversed by pilgrims, or 
“ roamers,”«fr()m the west of Europe. 'Fhe 
pagan altar of I’etinine Jovi' was at an ciirly day 
supplanted by a Christian hospice, which, fre- 
rpiently rebuilt, and famous for its dogs, continues 
to the present time. We havi^ some curious 
accounts of passages across it : for instance, 
that of Abbot Kiidolf of St. Trond, in December, 
1128, or that of John de Bremble, a monk of 
Christ (!hurch, Canterbury, in l•V.bruary, 1188, 
both of whi(‘h may be read in ("oolidge’s S 7 tnss 
Travel, A translation of part (^f the lattin* 
account, given by Bisho[) Stubbs in his Lectures 
Off the Study of A/edia val aud Modern Ifisfory^ 
is brief enough to be (j noted entire. “ J’ardoiii 
me for not writing. I Itave b(*t‘n on the Mount 
of Jove; on the one hantl looking up to the 
heavens of the mountains, on the other shudder- 
ing at the hell of the valleys, feeling mys(?lf so 
much nearer heaven that I was nujre sure that 
my prayer would be heard. ‘ I-ord,’ 1 said,, 
‘restore me to my brethren, that J may tell them 
that they come not into this ])lace of torment.’ 
Place of torment indeed, where the niarble 
pavement of the stony ground is ice alone, and 
you cannot set your fool safely ; w'here, strange 
to say, although it is so slippery that you cannot 
.stand, the death (into which there is every 
focility for a fall) is certain death. 1 put my 
hand in my scrip that 1 might scratch out a 
syllable or tw^o to your sincerity ; lo ! 1 found my 
ink-bottle filled xvith a dry mass of ice ; my 
fingers too refused to write, my beard w’as stiff 
wnth frost, and my breath congealed into a long 
icicle. I could not write the news I wished.’' 
Clearly, the day for mountain exploration had 
not come in the lAvelfth century ! When passes 
were rt'garded with such dread, peaks were not 
likely to be approached. They had an even 
more uncanny reputation. Was not Pilate 
buried in a pond on the top of Pilatus? and 
did not the devils dance and howl around the 
place? Nevertheless, now and again some 
curious person was led to visit the summit of a 
peak. Trajan climbed ]&tna to see the sunrise. 
In the eleventh century, an attempt was made to* 
reach the top of the Roche Melon (if, 600 feet)- 
near SuSa, and it was actually clim^d and a. 
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chapel built on the peak in 1358. In the last 
quarter of the thirteenth century, Peter III. of 
Aragon climbed Canigou in li\e I’yreni^cs. Sir 
Frederick Pollock tells us how Peter took wilhhim 
“ two knights of his companions whom he loved, 
and, having equipped themselves with provisions 
and fitting instruments (cojigruentifms annis 
possibly alpenstocks), they set forth.'* 'They en- 
countered a thunderstorm, and “the two knights 
began to fail in such wise that for exceeding 
weariness and for fear of the thunder they could 
scarce breathe ! ’* Peter, therefore, like Mr. Bryce 
on Ararat, comjileted the ascent alone. When 
he came down, he told his comjianions how he 
had found a lake on the summit and cast a 
stone into it, whereupon there came forth a 
great and terrible dragon which flew iAvay, breath- 
ing out a vapour which darkened the air. More- 
over, he gave them leave to repeat the story as 
much as tliey pli‘ased. A\'e may suppose that 
he had accurately measured their credulity. Jn 
1339, Petrarch climbed Mont Ventoux, near 
Vaucluse, “ to see what the top of a hill was 
like”; and, in 1492, ('Jiarles Vlll. of France 
sent one of his chamberlains with a party 
up the remarkable Mount Aiguille, and they 
too built a chajiel or altar on tlie top an 
indication that tlii.y thought the place dtxridedly 
'uncanny. With the sixteenth century, a new 
spirit overspread the intelligent classes of Europe ; 
the Humanists manifested its effect in their 
changed attitude towards mountains. If it had 
not been for the blight cast over inlellectiinl pro- 
gress by the nfligious differences and wars 
resulting from them, the seventeenth century 
would probably have seen mountaineering in 
full swjl&g, and would have witnessed the com- 
pleted exploration of the Alps. Leonardo da 
Vinci was perhaps the first in this, as in so 
many other matters, to manifest the new 
timdencjes. I le appears to have climbed high 
up to the .south side of Monte Rosa, and to 
have rea(^hed the level of the snow-fields. He 
remarked nothing about dragons or devils, but 
made accurate observations on the state of the 
snow and its peculiar hail-like granulation. 
The ()hilosophers of Zurich, especially Conrad 
Cesner and Josias Simler, ^xiid in the middle of 
the century great attention to mountains. 
Cesner was a genuine mountaineer in spirit, 
and wrote in prai.se of climbing for its own sake. 
Simler published a very interesting book on the 
Alps, which is still well worth reading, and in it 
he gave practical advice as to the use; of the 
rope and other precautions to be observed w'hen 
going above the snow-line. It is with these 
climbers of the sixteenth century Zurich -school 
that the craft of climbing may be said to have 
originated. In the seventeenth century,^ how- 
ever, nothing was done. The people of Europe 
were too busy with their wars and s(juabbles. 
Ordinary travellers and “ grand ” tourists con- 
tinued to think that the mountains Vere but 


hideous excrescences, and that all natural beauty 
resided in plains. Traces of this idea may be 
found so late as Sir Walter Scott, for instance 
ill Afifte of Giiep’stei/i, 'fhe reaction against 
this ])oiiit of view was brought about jiartly by 
men of science, to whom glaciers became an in- 
teresting subject, first of speculation, afterwards 
of study, ixirtly by the romancists, headed by 
Rousseau, for whom admiration of mountains 
was in harmony with their general attitude of 
revolt against aceeiited dogmas. 

If a date were reejuired to mark the com- 
mencement of tills new period, jierhaps the year 
1739 would be the best, for in it the first snow 
mountain was climbed — the Titlis. Pococke 
and Windham s visit to Chamonix followed, in 
j 74 1 . They went there from Geneva out of pure 
curiosity to see what Mont Blaiu! looked like 
from near at hand, and they climbed to the 
Montenv(?rs and looked at the Mer de 
(ilace. 'rhe first recorded attempt to reach 
the summit of Mont Blanc was made by 
a party of so-called guides in 1775. I'hey 
are bt:li(‘\ecl to have ascended as high as 
the (hand Plateau. Other attempts followed 
till, in 1786, the highest point was gained 
by Jae(|ues Balmat and Michel Paecard, who 
took De Saussiire to the top in the follow- 
ing year. The (lri\'ui of mountains and of the 
regions of periietual snow, if not thus destroyed, 
began at all events to be undermined. During 
the next half century it was gradually removed. 
The Jungfrau was climbed in 1811, the Fin- 
steraarhorn in 1812 ; other peaks followed, 
'riius flir, however, siu'h climbs were sporadi- 
cally undertaken. 'Jlie climbing craft could not 
be properly invented till a scit of men arose, 
who returned to the mountains year after year 
and gained, by nrpeated e\|)editi()ns above the 
snow-line, experience of the conditions that 
obtained there and of their effects upon man. 

It was not till about the year 1850 that any such 
body began to form. Between 1850 and i860 
several men took to mountaineering as a sport. 
Mr. Justice Wills's ascent of the Wetterhorn in 
1854 is usually regarded as the first important 
“ sporting ” climb. The highest point of Monte 
Rosa was reached in 1855, and Mont Blanc was 
climbed by a new route and without guides by 
a parly of Englishmen in 1856. 1 he Alpine 

Club was founded in London in the following 
year. Foreign countries one after another 
imitated the English institution, and thus moun- 
taineering rapidly developed. The first genera- 
tion of Alpine clubmen retained a good deal of 
the old respect for mountains, but this has 
gradually faded away. One accident after 
another revealed the nature of the genuine 
perils particular to snowy regions, and it was 
discovered how to guard against them: the 
proper size of a party, the way to use the rope 
on snow and rocks, the condition of the snow 
itself at different times, the probability of 
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avalanches of snow, ice, and rocks — all these 
matters and a hundred more had to be investi- 
gated by slow degrees, and experience of them 
had to be arumiilatcd. We now know where 
men can go with safety, and how such safety 
is to be attained. This knowledge, skilfully put 
in practice, is the craft of climbing. 'Phe craft 
thus developed in the exploration of the Alps 
has been already to some extent applied to the 
exploration of other mountain regions. 'I'he 
Pyrenees are not a difficult nor a lofty range?, 
and the exploration of them was no hard matter. 
The Caucasus was i|uite another affair. I'hat 
range is loftier, snowier, and on the whole more 
precipitous than the Alps. It is, moreover, 
afflicted with a less good climate, the proximity 
of the Klack Sea producing frecpient and heavy 
falls of snow throughout every season of the year. 
The chief credit for the exploration (^f the higher 
regions of this range belongs to Mr. 1 ). W. 
Freshfield, a recent Presid(?nt of the Alpine (^Itib. 
Tie was a member of the first mountaineering 
party that ever visited the range (in 1868) and 
his writings prompted the journeys of other 
partie.s, by whom the exploration was carried to 
its present advanced stage. 'I'he second {xirty 
went in the year 1873, the third in 1886, since 
which date there has hardly been a summer in 
which mountaineers have not climbed amongst 
(raucasmii snows. 1888 was the great Caucasian 
year. In it the high peaks Koshtantau, Shkara, 
Janga, and Ushba (amongst others) were as- 
cended for the first time by one or other of the 
three English parties that visited the; range. 
The mountains, however, took a terrible revenge. 
Messrs. Donkin and Fox, with their Swiss guides, 
perished while attempting the ascent of Dychtau, 
and their remains have never been discovered. 
Proceeding to South America, and {passing over 
minor eU?vations, there are two important parts 
of the Andes which have attracted the attention 
of European climbers ; these are the great Andes 
of Ecuador and the Cordilleras of Chili and 
Argentina. The former were visited by Hum- 
boldt in the? first decade of the present century, 
but though he made many interesting observa- 
tions with rt?spect to them, his journey was in 
no sense one of mountain exploration as now 
understood. In 1879-80, Mr. Whymper carried 
through his famous expedition to these mountains, 
during which he twice ascended Chimbonixo 
(20,475 climbed and spent a night on the 
summit of Colopixi (19,613 feet), and made the 
first ascents of six other l.igh peaks. The im- 
portance of this journey lies not so much in the 
mountaineering exploits accomplished, as in the 
fact that it set an example of what a mountain 
explorer should attempt to do in a new region. 
Mr. Whymper carefully surveyed the country, 
carried mercurial barometers to the highest 
points, observed the effects of diminished at- 
mospheric pressure on the human body, took a 
quantity of photographs, and made admirable ' 


collections illustrative of the geology, flora, 
fauna, and anthropology of the country. His 
work was of the highest scientific value. Moun- 
taineering in his hands was raised from a mere 
athletic pursuit to the level of an important 
scientific method. Tliree years later. Dr. (riiss- 
fcldt explored the Cordilleras, a series of rugged 
peaks mounted on table-shaped masses of rock, 
and presenting exceptional difficulties to a 
climber. He encountered, like Mr. Whymper, 
incessant bad weather. He ascended the extinct 
volcano Maipo (17,752 feet), and made two at- 
tempts to climb Aconcagua, but was turned 
back by storms and tlie lack of good companions 
at a height of 21,000 feet. I'his peak was as- 
cended to its highest point on two occasions by 
members (ff Mr. E. A. I'itzgerald’s expedition 
of 1H96-97. When the results of their work arc 
published wt? shall know whethi.T the height of 
this great mountain is over the 22,300 feet of 
Dr. (iussfc?Idfs measurement. I'he record of 
mountain exploration in Africa is a very brief 
one. 'Die great mouiUain groups arc all asso- 
ciated witli long dc[)ri ssi()n, the hollows of which 
arc filled by tlu; lakes. 'Die princiiial peaks are 
named Ruwenzori, Kenia, and Kilima njaro. 
The discoverers of Ruwenzori, the ICmin l*asha 
Rt?lief Exyicdition, ascended only its lower 
slopes, and no one has yet gone furth(‘»-. Kenia 
was recently climbed to about 17,500 feet level 
by Dr. (Iregory. It is only, liowevi!r, Kilima- 
njaro that has been the goal of a properly or- 
ganised mountaineering i?\pedition by Dr. 
Meyer and Herr Vurtsch(rlkT in 1889. They 
made three ascents of Kiho (19,685 feet, 
aneroid measurement), the highest point of the 
range, and climbed to the lop of one of the 
peaks of Mawenzi (about 17,000 feet), an ex- 
tremely difficult ascent. A very important range 
of mountains in the -Southern Hemisphere, the 
Alps of New Zealand, culminates in Aorangi 
(Mount Cook), a peak 12,350 feet high. Tjjiough 
the range is of but moderate elevatio^ it is 
snow-clad down to a level of about 7, o^ feet, 
and produces large glaciers. 'Die westeq| sloyies 
are steep, and broken up by many decjivalleys, 
heavily timbered. In 1882, the Ref. W. S; 
Creen, with two Swiss guides, made' the first 
serious attack on these mountains. He explored 
the pnncipal glaciers, and climbed to a point on 
the snowy dome of Aorangi. In the following 
year Dr. Lendenfeld climbed the Hochstetter 
Dome, 'i'hese expeditions attracted . the atten- 
tion of the rising generation of colonists, a group 
of whom presently set themselves to acquire the 
mountain-craft for the purpose of continuing 
for themselves the exploration of their own 
range. Mr. Mannering*s interesting work, 

Axe and Hope in the New Zealand Alps^ tells 
the story of their early efforts. The Colonial 
Government was thus led, as has happened in 
other re^ns, to cause an excellent suryey to be 
made of the most important mountain ^oup. 
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Photographers and holiday-makers were attracted 
to the valleys, a hotel was opened in the best 
centre, and in 1890 an AlpiniJ Club was 
founded. On Christmas Day, 1894, the colo- 
nists made the first complete ascent of Mount 
Cook. In 1895 Mr. Ji. A. Fitzgerald, with the 
Swiss guide, M. Zurbriggen, made a series of 
very important first ascents of the chief peaks of 
the range, and discovered and crossed a pass 
over the central group. Uast in order of our 
survey, Imt first in importance, are the great 
mountains of Asia, which cover a larger area, 
and reach higher elevations than any other 
mountains in the world. From the short 
north and south chain, forming llie eastern 
wall of the Pamirs, the chief ranges diverge 
fan-like eastwards, whilst the Hindu Kush 
trends to the west. It would be useless here 
to give the names of even the chief earthfokls 
which enclose Chinese 'lurkestan and bound 
or divide Tibet. 'J 1 ic southern range alone, the 
Himalayas, which forms the north frontier of 
India, is in any sense explored, and the explora- 
tion of that has been Init begun, 'fhe ranges of 
the interior have only been sei.'ii by occasional 
travellers. None of them arc explored. The 
Thian Shan, the Kucnlun, the Hindu Kush, are 
little more than names ; some of their easier 
passes have been crossed, but that is all, 'rhi^y, 
and still more the mountains of I’ibet, are to all 
intents less known than the Mountains of tlu! 
Moon. Parts of the Himalayas have been in- 
cluded in the great 'rrigonometrical Survey of 
India, a work the magnitude and importance', of 
which are little recognised at home. 'Fhe sur- 
veyors ascended a large iiiimlier of outlying 
points, many of them over 18,000 feet high, and 
fix^ with great accuracy the position of the 
chiw peaks and the trend of the ridges. Less 
atteSition was paid to glaciation, the object of 
the survey being practical rather than scientific ; 
but the general form of considerabltj ureas of the 
range is recorded, and some districts are very 
well represented,, notably a i)art of Kumaon. 
Only three professedly mountaineering expedi- 
tions have been made in Asia since the craft of 
climbing was invented ; the first of th(?se w’as 
Mr. Ciraham's attack in 1883 on the mountains 
of Kumaon and Sikkim, the second was my 
journey of exploration in the Karakorams in 
1892. Mr. Graham was accompanied by Swiss 
guides, but he used no, .scientific instruments of 
precision, made no sun'ey, and relied tor infor- 
mation as to his position on his interpretation of 
the map. It must be remembered that the map 
makes no pretence to being a mow^iu map, or, 
save as to the position of the suiwits of peaks, 
of rendering, with even approximate correctness, 
the form of mountains above the levels of culti-^ 
valion ; it would, therefore, be extremely easy 
for a traveller, especially if he were not a topo- 
graphical specialist, to mistake his position and ^ 
believe (as men have often done) that he was on ' 


one peak when he was actually on another. Mr. 
Graham thought that he climbed a peak 24,000 
feet high, named Kabru, but it is the matured 
conviction of English officials who were in the 
country at the time, and who discussed the 
matter with Mr. Graham, when his memory as 
to the things he had seen was fresh, that he was 
mistaken, and that he reached no such g»-eat 
altitude. At the iWght he did attain, neither 
he nor i)is com]janion.s experienced any of the 
effects of diminished atmospheric pressure such 
as have invariably been observed by all who 
have reached 20,000 feet and upwards. Mr. 
Graham’s ascents are not, from a scientific-geo- 
graphical point of view, thoroughly identified 
an(i authenticated. He did not measure his 
altitudes, and he did not fix his positions ; the 
omission to do so deprived his expedition 
of some of the importance it descr\'ed. The 
Schlagintweits, in their Nepal explorations, 
reached an altitude which they computed at 
22,230 feet. 'Fills was the “ n?cord ” up to the 
year 1892, when the Hon. C. G. Bruce and my- 
self, with the guide Zurbriggen and two Gurkhas, 
climbed to the summit of Fioneer Peak, whose 
height is about 23,000 feet. Whether this 
record was beaten on Aconcagua will soon be 
known. 'Fhe Karakoram range includes several 
of the highest mountains in the world and the 
longest glaciers outside the polar regions. I Vo 
traversed tlie threii chief glaciers from end to 
end ; we made tlu* first passage of the Hispar 
Pass, the longest glacier ])ass in the world, and 
we likewise niacle the first passage by Euro- 
peans of the Nushik Pass. We surveyed a 
considerable area of previously unexplored 
mountain country, and we .accomplished a 
iiurnhcr of other ascents. All these matters 
arc duly recorded in my hook, entitled Climbing 
in the Himalayas, 

In 1895 thi; famous rock-climber, Mr. A. F. 
Mummery, in company with Messrs, ('ollie and 
Hastings and the Hon. C. G. Bruce, attacked 
Nanga Farhat (26,629 feel) on the' west frontier 
of Kashmir. .After a series of bold attcinpts, 
Mr. Mummery and two Gurkhas were killed 
whilst endeavouring to cross a pass over one 
of the ridges of the mountain. It is to be 
hoped that hereafter linglishmen resident in 
India will make the nioimlains of Asia a sub- 
ject of exploration and study. They would un- 
doubtedly have done so long ago hut for the 
attractions of sport in the lower ranges. As 
markhorand ibex become rarer, it is not improb- 
able that the great mountains will assert their 
charm, and a group of climbers will arise who 
will accomplish much more remarkable ascents 
than any that have yet been done in other 
regions of the world. The mountains of the 
Nortli Polar area have not attracted much at- 
tention. Beerenberg, in Jan Mayen Island, has 
never been ascended. The mountains of Spits- 
bergen formed the goal of two expeditions, under 
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the present writer^s leadership, in 1896 and 1897, 
when various peaks were climbed, the most 
important being Mount Hedgehog or Horn- 
sunds I'ind. All these mountains, however, 
are small in scale, though many in Spits- 
bergen are precipitous and fine in form. 'J'he 
Antarctic continent evidently contains more 
noteworthy mountain masses, none of which, 
of course, have yet been approached. The 
date of their ascent lies, perhaps, in a re- 
mote future, but it will assuredly come in due 
season. 

The Sport and its Dangers — Moun- 
taineering may be considered from two points of 
view — as a craft, or as a sport. Sports bear to 
crafts the relation that arts bear to handicrafts. 
A fine art is the glorified form of some craft. 
Before we treat of mountaineering as a sport, it is 
necessary to frame some idea of the craft upon 
which the sport is based, 'riie craft of climb- 
ing is the method by whicJi a man travels safely 
through a region of mountains, and especially 
of snowy mountains. It is primarily the craft of 
getting about over glaciers and snow-fields, and 
of avoiding the dangers jiroper to such a region. 
Before you can avoid a group of dangers, you 
must know w'hat they are. 1'he dangers that 
snow’y mountains provide are mainly of two 
kinds: there is the danger of things falling on 
to the traveller, and that of the traveller himself 
falling. 7 'he things that may fall on to him 
are rocks, ice, and snow. I'lie traveler himself 
may fall down a hillside formed of rocks, ice, or 
snow, or he may fall into clefts or crevasses in 
the body of a glacier. lastly, there arc dangers 
arising from weather. Eight dangers in all : 
falling rocks, falling ice, snow^-avalanches, falls 
from difficult rocks, falls from ice slopes, fulls 
dow'n snow .slopes, falls into crevasses, dangers 
from weather. It is in the avoidance of these 
dangers that the climbing craft consists. They 
are here considered seriatim. 

Falling Rocks — P>ery rock mountain is falling 
to pieces. 'Phe common phrase “old as the 
hills ” expresses a common error. Geologically 
speaking, hills are seldom old. The crinkled- 
up ridges of the earth’s crust are as rapidly 
pulled down again as heat, frost, and aqueous 
denudation can accomplish. 'The bigger and 
more precipitous a range, so much the new'er is 
it, and so much the more ra])idly being de- 
stroyed. Above the snow-line the process of 
destruction goes on faster than below. Snow 
collects on ledges, melts ir the sunshine, and 
run into cracks, then freezes and acts as a wedge, 
opening the crack wider. I'hus rocks become 
detached from their beds, and, when the thaw 
comes, one or another falls aw’ay, bounds down 
on others loosened like itself, sets them in 
luotitM ; and they in turn set more off, till a 
^^®ill-side becomes alive with falling blocks, 
/prajipan on the hill-side the effect is appalling, 
chances in his favour are very great. 


Falling stones on a rock-face seldom hit an 
individual. Generally a hill-side becomes ndged 
and furrowed by aerial and aciueous denudation. 
Then the furrows or gullies become stone-runs, 
and in them a climber is liable to be in real 
danger from falling stones. A steep and very 
narrow rock gully is called a chimney ; a wider 
gully, the bed of which is filled with snow or 
ice; is called a couloir, either a snow-couloir or 



an ice couloir. Stones do not often fall in 
chimneys. If they did, chimneys would 
very fatal places. In couloirs stones frequently 
fall, but if the couloir is straight, falling beiges 
generally fly down the middle of it, where Aey 
make a deep furrow. If this furrow is c^reiiilly 
avoided, the danger will be reduced to ji ttini- 
mum. Of course, falling stones goiii down 
such a furrow carry soraS snow wi^ them. 
This snow tends to form bridges overmvasses 
and bergsehrunds (see below ) ; an^it thus 
■'Often happens that the only way.,.,p ^jpross a 
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bergschrund in a couloir is to go over the bridge 
thus formed, right in the track of tlie falling 
stones. 'I"he danger here, however, is small, 
for the bergschrund is always at the bottom of 
the couloir, whilst the stones fall from the top, 
so that there is always lime enough to get 
out of the way before a block comes. 'I'he 
greatest danger from falling stones is in a bent 
couloir, for there the stones rattle and leap 
from side to side, and rake evi.Ty point ; but 
even then shelter can generally be found under 
.some overhanging rock. Stones fall more on 
some days than others. AN’hen a mountain is 
well covered by recently fellen snow in good 
condition, stones seldom stir. As the snow 
melts the stones begin to come down. In very 
fine seasons, after several weeks of sunshine, 
stones fall most ])lei\tifully on roe? mountains, 
such as the Matterhorn ; and a wary climber 
will then hesitate befori: undertaking ascents 
.specially liable to this danger. Much also 
depimds on the way in which a mountain is 
built, and on the materials of which it is com 
posed. When the strata dip inwards towards 
the mass of the mountains, st()nes do not easily 
fall. XMk'H the. strata dip outwards stoixes fall 
more fiv(]tu'nlly. Some kinds of roi k an* more 
friabli! than others ; mountains built of very 
. friabU* roek prodiu'c a bigger crop of falling 
stones than do other mountains made of better 
materials. The Hietschhorn is a well-known 
example of a mountain that yields many falling 
stones. 'Phe wltole mass of it s('ems to In: 
rotten. On the other hand, the (‘luimonix 
Aiguilles, built as tliey are of very hard siuhby 
roeks, though so steep, do not cast down many 
missiles. On tlie lower parts of glat'iers, below 
tVie snow lint?, where the ice comes to the 
surface anil is not c.overed with suonn, there 
are abvays more or fewer rocks on the ice. 1 1 
the slope of the surface of the glacier be con 
siilerable, as at the sides it ma^ be, and as 
at the snout it generally is, these stones, one by 
one,' owing to the melting of the surface, be- 
come detached, and slither down the slope with 
increasing velocity. Such falling stones are 
viwy dangerous, for they may find a climber 
cutting steps up the .slope and iin.iole to stir 
an inch to dodge them ; or they luay fall on 
the head of a mere si)ectator standing on the 
solid earth near the edge or foot of the glacier. 
Fatal accidents have occurred in this manner. 
In the Himalayas stones fall in much 
proportional ijuantily than in the Alps. 1 have 
there seen enormous masses fall from a great 
height, and not come to rest^lill they ha\e 
reached the very bottom of some ilcei) valle>. 
In this connection it may be best to refer to a 
peculiar kind of falling rock.s, those, name ), 
which form mud-avalanches. They arc* rare in 
the Alps, but common in all the hot regions 
of the world where there are high mountain 
ranges. A niud-avalanche takes its origin from 
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rapid thawing of winter snow in the early part 
of the summer. 'J'he upper ])arts of mountains 
are then dripping wet. The water flows down 
little gullies, and sets the loose stones moving. 

A small (iill of rocks high up dams up one of 
these gullies. Water collects behind the dam 
and presently breaks it down. The muddy 
mass begins to flow and undermines the rotten 
bunks of the gully. 'Phe sides fall in, and 
the moving mass is increasi'd. Some big rock 
arrests it lower down and forms a bigger dam. 
'Phis is again broken. 'J'hus the avalanche 
increases in si/e. 'I’he gullies join together 
like tlie branches of a tree. One little avalanche 
joins another till the whole hill-side is alive 
with theiie ser|)enl like, creeping masses. Ulti- 
mately, the whole thing collects together into 
the trunk gully, and is vomited forth with 
thundering tumult into the valley below. Sucli 
mud avalanehi-s fill up the valley bottoms of 
(ViUral Asia, and they have been the agents 
that formed, for i‘\ain])ie, the Pamirs. Mud- 
avalanehes are so big 'and so noisy, that they 
do n«)l eonstitule a danger k \ miieh importance. 
'Phey ha\e their regular tracks, easily identified; 
and unless a man were to pilch his eamp in 
such a track and be over lurni*(l in liis sleep, 
he would hardly be likely to encounter danger 
from tht\se hideous things. Of great hill* 
slidings and mountain falls it is not ni^cessary 
liere to speak, for tiioiigh villages are some- 
times overwiu‘lmed by them, and whi)le valleys 
rendered barren, they do not give rise to the 
mountaineering ai'cidents which climbers have 
to take into eonsiilijration. 

Jee- falling ice constitutes a kind of 
mountain peril for which climbers have to be 
on the alert : but ici- does not fall casually 
about the place any more than do rticks. 
Just as a iiioiinlaineer, by observing attentively 
the nature of the placA; he is climbing over 
and the murks that falling stones leave on rocks 
and .snow, can tell whether he is in danger 
and where safety lies, and thus, by training 
his observation, can learn to avoid perils that 
inexperience would lightly lace, so llte ].)laces 
where ice falls, or i.s likely to fall, (’an^bc even 
more easily identified and avoided. There is 
no (\uality more I’haracteristic of a good moun- 
taineer than trained alertness of observation. 
He knows the meaning of small indications 
that would irscape the eye of any novice. He 
is as awak<* to observ’c the tokens about him 
as was any American trapper of old days 
for Indian “sign.” lie knows how the forces 
of nature ai’t, and what are the marks of their 
action. Thus he is forewarned of dangers and 
able to avoid them. I he attainment of this 
kind of capacity .should be the aim of every 
young climber as much as the attainment of 
mcTC gymnastic skill. 

Along the crest of narrow, snowy ridges of 
fiigh mountains there is usually formed what is 
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called a cornice, a larger or smaller overhanging 
wave of snow or ice. A cornice is formed by 
some prevalent wind that carries the falling snow 
with it over the crest of a ridge. Beyond the 
crest is an atmospheric eddy which plasters the 
driven particles of snow against the crest. 'I'he 
cornice grows from year to year till at last it 
becomes too heavy and breaks away and falls ; 
or it may reach a maximum at which (he yearly 
melting ecpials the yearly increment, in which 
case it maintains itself unbroken for a very long 
time. Of dangers connected with falling from, 
or through, cornices, we must deal later. It is 
here only necessary to observe that small por- 
tions of ice not infreqiitmtly fall on hot or 
windy days from the edge of the overhanging 
fKirt of the cornice, where icicles fre(iuently 
form, and these, dashing down the steep slope 
below, may be a cause of peril to climbers on 
the slope. A glance aloft will tell a climber 
whether there is a weak or broken edge to the 
cornice that is likely to give way. A col, or 
|xass, approached on both sides by steep slopes, 
whereof the one to windward is of snow or ice, 
is almost always crested by a cornice. If this 
overhangs a rock wall, lumps of ice falling from 
it are liable to set stones going, as happened 
wdien I w’as crossing the Forcla Pietiusa in the 
Engadine. After ascending the slope on the 
side w’hich a cornice overhangs, dim l)crs usually 
have to cut a tunnel through, or a gap in, the 


a position from which they can fall. The only 
very large masses of ice formed in snovry moun- 
tains must be a part of glaciers. As long as a 
glacier flows evenly down a gentle slope, it is 
not broken into lumps which can occupy a 
position of unstable c(}uilibrium ; but if the bed 
of a glacier is interrupted by a precipice, or if 
the slope of the bed changes at a sharp angle or 
becomes very irregular, the ice flowing over it 
is rent and broken into dangerous forms. It 
often happens that, high up on a mountain, 
there is a hollow or corrie of suitable shape for 
snow to collect and a glacier to form. The 
glacier moves doivn regularly enough till it 
comes to the edge of the hollow, where a very 
steep slope or precipice falls away. Under such 
circumstaiKjes, the end of the glacier, being con- 
stantly renewed from beliind, breaks otf at more 
or less regular intervals of time and falls in a 
body down the steep slope, where it smashes 
into powder, starts all the loose stones and snow 
in its way, and pours down in a mighty and 
destructive axalanche to some level place, at 
ivhich it is stopped and re-fonntHl into a solid 
mass. Sucli hanging glaciers are easily seen, 
and the tracks followed by the avala inches they 
cause arc discovernble from a great distance by 
trained eyes. A route that leads acToss such 
a trac’k should be avoided by any man who is 
unwillir.g to hazard his life upon a chance over 
•which he has absolutely no c'ontrol. Almost 
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cornice, in order to climb actually to the crest r^very glacier at some point ol its course flOws 
of the ridge or pass. 'Fliis is often a laborious f'Qlown a slope steei)er than the average steepness 
process, and is dangerous when the cornii'e is in Oof its bed. A\here it does so, it moves more 
a rickety condition. 
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Much depends, therefore, i^Trapidly than elsewhere, and thus it hi'comcs rent 


upon the point chosen for attack. 'I'his point 
should be selected from below, and the ascent 
directed towards it ; for if the slope be steep and 
diflicult it will he no easy matter, having arrived 
below the cornice, to work along to left or right 
beneath it, seeking too late for a suitablt* place 
to attack. On steep rock faces, where snow 
collects in small |)atches on ledges and in 
crannies, a few hours of sunshine produce a 
great deal of melting. Water drips down the 
rocks and pours over edges, often into shadows 
where frost still holds. Icicles are thus formed, 
.sometimes on a very large scale growths as 
thick as a man^s thigh. Wlien a really warm 
day comes, these icicles may fall in big lumps 
from directions that a casual climber wtiuld not 
suspect, and such tails may occasionally produce 
fatal conse(iuences, though I do not remember 
any recorded accident of the kind. Every old 
climber, however, must havi? seen masses of ice 
falling from this cause, ciuite larger enough to 
destroy any individual who happened to bo in 
the way. Alertness in this case also is the only 
protcc^. An experienced mountaineer will 
recogijB the kind of danger which niountain.s 
presen^K a particular day, and will be prepared 
to avoid! it. The chief peril from falling ice, of 
course, arises where there are large ice-masses, in 


in a manner that is more and more tumultuous 
in proportion to the steepness of the rapid and 
the unevenness of the rocky bed. A very 
uneven bed of gentle slope sulVu'irs to tear up the 
ice that flows over it into most irregular forms, as 
I constantly observed in the Karakorams in 
the case of glaciers that flowed tHiToss the strike 
of the vertically- tilted strata tliat there ])revail. 
In the Alps, glaciers are seldom much broken 
up, except where their slofies art? stel^p ; then 
they are torn in a remarkable and picturesque 
manner into what is called an ice-fall. 'I'he 
towers and blocks of ice in an ici?-fall are called 
seracs. As the glacier moves, the seracs are 
slowly tilted over, and, sooner or later, fall in 
ice-avalanchcs which overthrow other seracs 
below and pour down the ice-fall, spreading 
tumultuous ruin in their way. A young climber 
is not likely to underestimate the danger of an 
ice fall. He will probably overestimate it, for 
seracs tumble much less frequently than their 
insecure appearance would suggest. An expe- 
rienced mountaineer can form a very accurate 
idea of the probable stability of a serac. Often, 
however, though a serac itself may be firm 
enough, some undercut fragment of it may fall, 
a mere ton or so of ice, qtlite sufficient to over- 
whelm a climber. Ice-fhlls often have to be 
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climbed as the only possible way of getting up a 
glacier. They should never be attempted by 
inexperienced men without experienced guides. 
As a rulcy they may be traversed by a judiciously 
chosen route, and no j)art of mountaineering is 
more fascinating than such work, done amongst 
the blue chasms and white towers that combine 
so beautifully. In the early morning, seracs 
seldom fall, but when the frost of night is gone, 
and the sun has been shining on an ice-fall for 
some hours, dangi-r becomes greater and a safe 
route is hard or may be impossible to find. 
1 'hen it is that unjustifiable risks are run, and 
the supreme penally 
may have to be paid. 

Early in the year, 
say in June in the 
northern hemi- 
sphere, ice falls are 
usually clogged with 
thick winter snow, 
which holds the 
seracs together and 
bridges over the 
chasms. 'I'hey can 
then be passeci with 
ease and salely ; 
whereas in Septem- 
ber, when all the 
s*tiow has melted 
away, the self-same 
ice-falls may lie- 
come very danger- 
ous indeed, or tjuite 
impassable, 'liiere 
is a fourth kind of 
danger from falling 
ice, which, howewr, 
a climber rarely en- 
counters. It occurs 
at the edge of some 
glaciers and at the 
snout of most. 

When a glacie-r is 
swelling in width, or 
advancing, its out- 
side edge often 
breaks away in large 
lumps and falls out- 
wards. 'Phis is more 
commonly seen in the Arctic regions than in the 
Alps or Himalayas. At the snout of every 
glacier, wiiere the drainage river flows out from 
an ic}' cave, falls of ice frequently occur. Once, 
when I was encamped about 200 yards from the 
ice-cave of a very large glacier, a great 'ma.ss of 
ice, weighing many thousands of tons, fell into 
the river, and dammed up a great part of its 
width, sending a huge torrent of water suddenly 
in a new direction. Our camp had the narrowest 
possible escape from being swept away in this 
unforeseen manner. It is always necessary to 
have foresight and caution when one is near 


what may be called the active parts of a 
mountain or glacier. 

Snaitf Ava/afiches — AVe must now" pass on to 
consider the dangers that come from accumu- 
lations of snow’ falling upon a climber. 'Phese 
are some of the most insidious that the moun- 
tains present. Such falls, of course, are liable 
to occur only when snow is in an unstable 
condition, that is to say, either early in the 
year w’hen the winter snow is rapidly melting, 
or aftiT recent bad weather when there is a 
quantity of new' snow' about. Days wiien snow 
is in an unstable condition are very easily re- 
cognised ; then it 
behoves the climber 
to be wary and keep 
his eyes about him. 
Small beds of snow’ 
that have accumu- 
lated on rock ledges 
then fall off, and 
suffice to iipsi?t a 
climber, notwith- 
si: Hiding their rela- 
ti V e insignificance. 
Snow’ that has newly 
fallqi upon slopes 
of ice is always 
liable to peel ofl‘ 
and come thunder- 
ing or sw'ishing 
down in (juantity 
sufficient to over- 
w'helni or carry away 
a man. Couloirs 
are the normal lines 
of descent for such 
falling accumula- 
tions, and these 
places, usually plea- 
sant highways for 
the step - cutting 
climber, become 
death-traps when 
snow' is in bad con- 
dition. Snow ava- 
lanches may be said 
never to fall in un- 
expected places. 
'Phey have their 
regular gathering grounds, their fixed lines of 
descent, and they pile themselves up below 
in easily recognisable cones or fans. Thus, 
they can alw^a^'s be avoided by a man with his 
wits about him. Many a snow avalanche falls 
from some high-planted slope over a . rock 
precipice, which it may leap like a waterfall, 
leaving no plainly marked traces of its habitual 
route ; the piled up fan below, however, betrays 
the danger, and the state of the snow on any 
particular day enables the climber to judge 
whether it be a present danger or not. Doubt- 
less the chief peril of snow avalanches is that a 
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climbing party may start one ; but instances 
have occurred of snow avalanches descending 
on climbers. Such accidents are always avoid- 
able. They are likely to be more freciuent in 
snowy ranges in hot countries than in temperate 
regions. 

We have briefly treated of some of the dangers 
that arise from falling things ; we now approach 
the larger and more important branch of moun- 
taineering dangers, those dangers, namely, 
involved in the chance of the climber himself 
falling. The most obvious kind of place from 
which a climber is likely to fall is from steep 
rocks. In the avoidance of slipping from difli- 
cult rocks, the gymnastic skill of a good climber 
largely consists. Sleep roc’ks are not necessarily 
diflicult to climb, for difficulty arises only where 
there is a lack of holding for hands and feet. 
Rocks may be very steej), yet as easy to climb 
as a ladder. It is thus the tjuality .ind forma- 
tion of rocks tliat must be considered rather 
than the angle of their surface. 'Flic first 
<piestion to be asked is whether rocks be firm 
or rotten. On firm rocks you know where 
you are, but not on rotten nx ks. Every kind 
of precaution needs to be taken. 'Flic climbtT 
must test every handhold and foothold befon* 
trusting his weight to it ; but this testing is 
no easy matter, for, where all the material is 
loose, you might pull down the mountain befon? 
coming to absolute security. An experienced 
rock-climber conuis to know whether a loosi? 
rock is firm enough to bear his weight. 'Fhis 
is a matter that cannot be taught , it <'omi*s 
from practice only. 'I’he weight of a mode- 
rate-sized rock is large compared with that 
of a man. 'Fhe friction between rock and 
rock is considerable, and, as a supporting force, 
it varies with the weight. 'Fhe amount of 
this force has to be instinctively estimated. 
'Fhat is what a skilful rock-climber does with 
almost infallible accuracy. 'Fhe route up some 
mountains lies entirely over rotten rocks without, 
perhaps, a single absolutely firm place ; yet the 
ascent can be safely made by skilful climbers. 
Again, much depends upon how the climber 
throws his weight on a new point of support. 
If he moves in a jerky manner he may bring 
down tons of material which a more evenly 
moving person would not stir. In such places, 
a climber has to think as much about his 
companions as about himself. He must avoid 
^^tting himself immediately below the man 
ijfilfnbing in front of him, apd he must be 
^b.rcful not to .send stonc^s down upon his fol- 
Ibweris liead. One to move at :i time is the 
only safe rule, and all inust keep as near 
together as possible. In all places of difficulty 
or danger, a party of mountaineers wears a 
rope, chief instrument of safety for climbers. 

usually worn is a strong manilla cord 
called Alpine Club rope, which 
Buckingham. A thinner rope, 


used double, is employed by some very skilful 
climbers, but the employment of it retiuires 
more experience, it must be di.s(:arded before 
it begins to be in the least worn, and it 
has other disadvantages to be set off against 
its most estimable lightness. As a general 
rule, there should be not less than three persons 
on a rope, and the strength of the party is 
approximately that of the weakest of the three. 
On snowfields, a large jwrty may be united 
by a single rope ; but on rocks, large parties 
arc to be avoided. In the case of really good 
rock-climbers, two may go on one rope, but 
three are always beltiT than two. Five are 
the maximum number for rocks. \ party of 
six should Ih^ subdivided into two parties of 
three, whitfh should keej) well out of each 
others way. 'Fhe lengtli of rope which should 
intervene between any two members of a party 
varies with the nature of the, work to Ik? done. 
In the ease of very dillicult roc'ks, when (3ne 
man only moves at a time, and when firm 
resting places come only at long intervals, men 
need to be widely se])aratt'd from one another. 
'File leader, starling from one firm iilaee, idimbs 
lo the ni‘Xl whilst tlu? others (or at any rale 
the second man) remain stationary. When 
the leader is firmly nneliored, he draws in llie 
nipe as the second man comes up, not helfiing 
him by a jnill, but being always ready to prevent 
him from slijiping by “nipping a slip in the 
bud” before the man slipping has ae(juired any 
momentum. If the rojx* is loose above a man 
when hi? begins to fall, he will come on it with 
a jerk, whiai lie has fallen some deslani'e, and 
the force of the jerk will be pn)|iorlional lo the 
sjjiuire of the distance through whielr he has 
fallen. 'Fhus a fall which might be stopped 
with ease if the rope were properly handled, 
may be fatal when the rope is allowed to hang 
loose between one climber and the next. 'Fo 
ropes fixed for the purpo.se.s of descent, f>r looped 
and cast up over catching points of rock lo 
enable otherwise impassable preeijiices or over- 
hangs to be surmounted, reference will be made 
hereafter ; siudi refinements belong rather lo the 
art than to the craft of climbing. 'Fo return to 
the rotten rock.s from which we have deviated.: 
the rope in .such places mu.st be liafidled with 
excessive care, for nothing is easier than, by 
means of it, to start loose stones and send them 
down on the heads of those below. Where 
rocks arc much broken, there are many angles 
and crannies for the rope to catch iji, and a 
rope thus caught may hold back a climber in 
the midst, of some critical step, and be cause 
of annoyance, if not of danger. As a^^gcneral 
rule it is enough, when one man only is moving 
at a time, that the man immediately anove the 
actual climber should be firmly placed and 
should draw in the rope as the climber comes 
up ; but with a party on d face or ridge of rotten 
rocks, where no one is really secure, the rope 
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had best be kept stretched throughout, so that 
all of them together are as one individual, and a 
shock at any point is sustained bv all and dis-' 
tributed over the whole party. I'h'is is so much 
the more easily done and the more efleclivc on 
rotten rocks because, in order that one should 
not cast down fragments on another, thi* ast^eni 
should not be made straight up, but diagonally. 
If the ascent has to be made straight up, the 
members of the parly must keep as close 
together as possible, taking advantage of every 
piece of cover the hill side affords, dodging 
from shelter to shelter as a dog in trof)iral 
countries rushes from shadcjw to sliadow when 
the sun scorches. In ascending an airfi\ or 
ridge, of rotten rock, one side of it will generallv 
be found more firm and sec'ure th?ui the other, 
facts that are known to guides in all fully 
(explored regions. 'Fhe discovery of them has 
only to be made in the case of new ascents 
or ])y giiideless clind)ers. Similarly, on faces 
of rock, sonui parts will be more rollen than 
others, and there will be safer and less safe 
lines of iis(vnt whic'li a knowing mountaineer 
will detect even from a distaiu'e. Naturally, 
ribs are to be chosen in pn-fcreni'e to gullies. 
A face of rotten rock will vary in danger 
according to weather. It will be most dangerous 
after a long spell of fine weather ; whilst if it 
'l)e fairly while with recently fallen snow in 
linn condition, it may be absolutely safe. 1 
once found the west face of the /inal Roth 
horn thus hound by bard frozen new snow, and 
was enabl«*d to climb straight up it, a route no 
one lias ever ventured to repeat. 

Dilfkult Rocks — 'fhe dangers encountered on 
firm rock are of various kinds, but in the main 
they are to be met by the same precautions as 
those employed on rotten roek — the rope, fore- 
sight, care, and practice. Perhaps the greatest 
danger on difficult rocks is that they are liable 
to be attempted by inexperienced men. Com 
potent climbing parties have seldom come to 
grief, even on the most difficult rocks. Acci- 
dents can generally be traced to the inexperi- 
enced member, or members, of a party. Ex- 
perienced climlDers, even when they are not, 
gymnastitrally speaking, good climbers, know 
what kind of work they can safely undertake, 
and confine their activities to that. Enjoyment 
Ceases when a man ventures into positions where 
he is not master of his surroundings. 

The difficulty of climbing firm rocks increases 
as the number of good handholds and fcjotholds 
diminishes. Danger n<^ by no means inrrea.se 
in the same proportion u proper care be taken, 
for this reason : when a single member of. the 
party has reached a really firm position, he be- 
comes a far more secure anchor than one man 
('an ever be on ice or rotten snow. Rocks are 
very difficult indeed if good holding is not lo be 
found at vertical intervals of about lo feet. Ihe 
risky spaces between can be robbed of their 


dangers by proper use of the rope. The proper 
way to use the rope depends upon the strength 
of the party, for difficulty in such places is in- 
versely proportional to the skill of the climbers. 
One man may be able to traverse with ease a 
])assage which another could not traverse at all. 
For safety’s sake, even direct help may have to 
he given to weaker mortals. A strong and ex- 
|K?rienced leader is the first necessity. Nothing 
that comes in his way on the particular ascent 
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must be too hard for him, for if he falls the 
whole party will probably be dragged down, un- 
less the second man is very firmly planted and 
very handy with the rope. General descriptions 
and theories, however, will not cover such 
cases. 

A rope carelessly handled is dangerous on 
snow ; it is much more dangerou.s on rock. 
For in falling from, or with, snow there is certain 
to be much friction; from rocks a man may 
easily fall through the air and attain a maximum 
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when they can be reiidily and quickly fastened 
and almost as easily detached by a clever jerk. 
To fix a rope to a point entirely out of reach, 
by casting, is not at all easy, and generally takes 
much time. Nails or pegs are sometimes carried 
to be driven into cracks, where holding is 
deficient and a slip w'ould be destructive. Such 
elaborate developments belong rather to the art 
than the craft of climbing and need not be dis- 
cussed here. 'Fheir use will be learned by ex 
perience, not from description. The climbing 
of mountains where ropes or chains are ])cr- 
manently fixed is no part of genuine mountain- 
eering. Mutual assistance on difficult rocks 
takes all manner of forms. One man may climb 
on to another’s shoulders, both leaning against 
some steep wall, and yet a third may use them 
as a ladder and so reach firm handhold and draw 
himself up. An axe may be reached forward to 
form footing, when nature has not ])rovidcd any. 
Such manceuvres can only he learnt on the 
mountain side, not from books. The principle 
is that all the members of a party must co- 
operate, that none must consider himself solely, 
but each must climb with constant reference to 
his predecessor and follower. He must neither 
stop nor start without warning. 'I'he rope is 
more than a mere mechanical .safeguard : it is a 
connec ting bond that unites all the members of 
a climbing |.)arty into a single being, which acts, 
fori^sces, and moves as one man. To learn how 
to merge individuality into this larger unit is 
perhaps the chief element in the ac(iuisition of 
the climbing (Taft. NV’alls and vaguely defined 
gullies j)rovidc on the whole the most difficult 
rock-climbing, but chimneys and ndges, or 
are/fs, are commoner, and, generally speaking, 
le.ss difficult, bccau.se they havt? two sides and 
thus ofTer a constant alternative for a way. 
I'here is, however, no difference between the 
precautions to be taken in such j)laces and lhos(^ 
suited to rock walls. I'hc great(?st of all dangers 
on difficult rocks is a hasty scrambiing sort of 
comjianion, a man who thrusts himself forward 
before he has made sure of his nt^xtstep. Never 
quit a position till you know what your next 
position is to be. Make trial of handhold and 
foothold before transferring your weight to them, 
and then do so gradually, and, as far as possible, 
without jerks. It is seldom necessar}^ and 
never advisable, to jump. Hie best climbers 
advance with wonderfully little fuss or Hurry, 
and worm themselves over difficulties. Steep 
rocks vary in condition with llie weather in a 
most remarkable manner. After a long spell of 
fine weather, when the snow’ and ice that has 
collected in their nicks and crannies is all melted 
away and every ledge and crack is exposed, they 
are at their best and easiest. After a fresh fall 
of snowr, the holdings are masked so that lengthy 
research is needed to find them. If this snow’ 
has been partially melted and frozen^ again, a 
quantity of thin ice will be formed w’hich often 


constitutes a danger of the highest order or 
even renders progress impossible. Something 
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may be done with the axe to chip ledges in .such 
ice or to clear it away, but the ice-varnish seldom 
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adheres strongly enough to the rock to make it 
safe footing, whilst a very thin veneer of what 
IS called vergias cannot be obliterated by any 
process except nature’s own melting. The one 
safeguard which has any value at all on iced 
rocks is the use of climbing-irons (Stei^^eisen^ 
Crampons)^ which are fastened on the feet like 
skates; or their place may be to some extent 
supplied by long metal spikes, which can be 
screwed, when needed, into the soles of the 
boots, (iood climbing-irons are not easy to get. 
They are commonly made in 'lyrol only. 

Ice^slopes and 

are one of the best means for avoiding many of 
the dangers o( climbing on ice, the matter which 
next claims our atten- 
^4 = r:: — lion, hew positions seem 
^ more dangerous on a 

mountain side, or are 
really more safe, than 
an ice-slope, unless it 
be extravagantly steep. 
Ice is a very firm and 
sound thing to stand 
uj)on, containing no hid- 
den perils and hardly 
ever giving way without 
notice. The ice-axe is 
the weapon by means 
of which ice-slopes are 
ascended, and a know- 
ledge.* of its uses is ne- 
cessary for ever* ai'coni 
plished mountaineer, 
'rhe uses of this tool, as 
of all others, must be 
learnt aiul accpiired. 
Some men cut steps 
more quickly, more 
neatly, and in positions 
less easy of access than 
others. A great deal 
has been written on 
“form” in step-cutting. 
Here let it suffice to say 
that the art must be 
learned by watching 
how an accomplished 
craftsman works, and hy imitating him. The 
man who aspires to climb without guides needs 
to practice step cutting ; guideless climbing tests 
the cajKicily of a mouiUainci r better than an> 
thing else. Certainly, a man should be able to 
climb without professional assistance ; but, in 
my opinion, if he wishes to he a really accom- 
plished mountaineerj in the broadc.'^t sense, he 
will do well to indulge but moderately in this 
sport, for a climber who does his own guiding, 
step-cutting, and .so forth, must have his atten- 
tion entirely riveted on the work in hand. His 
powers ^ observation arc thereby limited, and 
if he betf a heavy burden they are limited .still 
mq^e. take full advantage of the oppor- 
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tunities of observation and enjoyment of all 
sorts which climbing affords, it is essential that 
the rough M'ork of making the way be done by 
some one else. If the climber is also exploring, 
this is even more emphatically essential. Ilut 
as accidents may always happen, and the amateur 
may at any moment be thrown on his own 
resources to bring his party out of peril, there 
is no doubt that he should learn the craft 
thoroughly in all its branches. The use of the 
axe is |K^rhaps the most important branch of 
the craft. \\ e are now discussing only step- 
cutting in ice ; the security of a party on an ice- 
slope depends uf)on the way in which the stej)s 
are cut. If they arc ragged, insecure, and out- 
ward sloping, they are a cause of danger. An 
ice-step must always be slippery; it generally 
therefore needs to be large. Here it is that 
spikes or climbing-irons are so helpful ; they 
enable steps to be made smaller, less carefully, 
or, on gentle slopes, to be avoided altogether. 
AMiere to save time is to avoid danger from 
weather or falling things, climbing-irons are a 
great safegiianl. 'I'lie chief danger on an ice- 
slope is tile danger of a slip. It is harder for 
the st(!ady members of a party to hold up a 
falling companion when their own position is 
one of insecurity. Climbing-irons minimise- the 
chance of a slip and inulliply the chances of 
arresting it ; they should therefore alwa>s be 
carried when ice slopes arc expected ; the re- 
lative position of neighbouring steps is also an 
important matter ; they should not be cut too 
far apart, for time is only thereby saved at the 
cost of safety. Let the step-cutter consider the 
next stride carefully before placing his blows. 
Hiis is only one more instance of the constant 
foresight which mountain climbing calls for, and 
whereby it becomes so powerful an agent:)' 
for character development in its votaries. 
Amongst difficult seracs an infinite variety of 
problems is raised by choice of a route. Once 
started in a certain direction, it often happens 
that one way only can be taken, so that an 
initial mistake may lead into insurmountable 
difficulties ; nothing demands more experience 
than the selection of route through scracs. This 
art too can be learnt only by practice. Seracs 
present problems much more difficult than any 
ice* .slope, for it frequently happens that quite 
vertical or even overhanging, though short, 
cliffs of ice A/m to be surmounted, and thus 
gymnastic accomplishments of the first order 
arc required, especially for the step-cutting 
leader. It is seldom however that, under such 
ciicuvnstances, more than one of the party is in 
a position of peril, and the danger is generally 
minimised, or entirely removed, by the rope 
properly employed. 

Snaw-slopes — The avoidance of falls from 
slopes of snow is usually a aimple matter, but it 
cannot be very briefly treated, for the whole 
question of snow-craft is hereby raised. Snow 
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on high mountains exists in a multitude of 
different states and conditions ; sometimes it is 
powdery like flour, sometimes granular like hail, 
sometimes firm and hard, almost like ice, some- 
times slushy, rotten, and unsupporting ; some- 
times it binds easily and, when trodden down, 
produces firm footing, sometimes no amount of 
treading produces a firm foundation. Aforeover 
what is under the surface-snow affects thecjuality 
of the footing. When snow rests on rocks it is 
usually rotten ; when snow rests on other snow 
it is frccpiently good ; when it rests on icc! it 
may be, and generally is, very dangerous, unless 
steps be rut right 
through into the ice. 

Once you really 
know what is the 
condition of the 
snow and take the 
proper conse(jueiU 
precautions, you an- 
probably safe; but 
to know this you 
need much experi- 
ence, and the secret 
of divination is one 
that some men can 
never learn. 'TIk* 
signs whereby ex 
j)enenced cliinhi-rs 
judge of tliese 
ters are many and 
minute. I’liey must 
be learnt on the hill- 
side. Old hands 
can often tell by 
merely looking, from 
a great distance it 
may be, at a snow- 
slope, what is its 
condition at the 
time. Sometimi^s 
the snow over a 
whole district is rot- 
ten at once, and a 
sample of it en- 
CQ*^;iCered anywhere 
shows what the rest 
is like. A young climber cannot do better than to 
jiay continual attention to these matters. 'I'here 
are slopes which at one time consist of snow, 
at another of blue ice, at another of ice covered 
by snow. An ice*slope is easily recognisable 
from a great distance ; an ice-slope covered 
with snow may be betrayed by the sliding off of 
a very small portion. Such indications may 
decide whether a certain ascent should or .should 
not be forthwith attempted. Old descriptions 
of mountaineering often confu.se hard snow with 
ice ; there is really little similarity. Naked ice 
is a rare thing above the snow-line, and can only 
be formed under i)eculiar conditions. Most 
slopes and beds of any size are likely to be of 
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snow. Snow cannot lie at a very high angle ; 
few snow-slopes make with the horizon an angle 
of more than 40*^, a steeper slope rapidly sheds 
the snow that falls upon it ; snow in good con- 
dition cannot be newly fallen, it must have had 
time in which to .settle down. Such .snow may 
be treated in the most easy-going manner. It 
forms the natural highway of the mountains. 
Where it is steep, steps may be sliced in it with 
a single dragging blow of the axe swung pen- 
diiliiin like in one hand ; the foot, shod with 
climhing-irons, can take firm hold on it without 
any step at all. Kirm, hard surfaced snow of this 

kind seldom lasts 
after the morning 
sun has shone on 
it for an hour ; the 
crust softens and in 
you go, ]>rol)al)ly 
into a rotlener “sub- 
stance beneath. Still, 
however, you are 
s.Tfe. As the .sun 
I htains more power 
tl :e whole surface 
layer may change 
its consistency and 
become soft and 
rotten. Advance 
now become.s la- 
borious, and danger 
may arise if the 
rotten mass lies on 
ice or at a stee[) 
angle ; the danger 
is that it may be- 
gin to slide down- 
hill, forming an ava- 
lanche. Snow ava- 
lanches .seldom fiill 
off slopes in the 
summer, except 
when the snow has 
recently been pre- 
cipitated ; it is al- 
mo.st always new 
snow that makes 
summer avalanches. 
This is one of several extra dangers that lurk in 
the hills just after a spell of bad weather ; at such 
times incessant vigilance is required. 'I'hat you 
may start an avalanche and go down with it is the 
greatest dangi r that snow provides, but it is not 
a danger that can l)e encountered unawares. It 
is easy to tell when the snow you are actually 
treading into is utterly rotten ; inexperienced 
climbers are more likely to over-estimate than 
to under-estimate such a risk. The danger is 
greatest when such a slope has to be traversed 
and there is a cliff below it. Sometimes the 
impending fall is foretold b)-" the formation of a 
crack right across the slope ; it is best then to 
cross close to the crack anti just below it. If 
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'the fall then occurs you will be at the top of the 
falling mass. Under such conditions it is ad- 
visable to dig steps in the slope as deep as 
possible, right into the hard and perhaps icy 

core a very slow and laborious process. It is 

less dangerous to advance straight down rotten 
snow, because the slope is not then weakened 
right acros.s. If an avalanche does start w'ith 
a jmrty, the rope may become moni of a danger 
than a help, 'fhe thing to do is for each man 
to turn his l;ice up the slope, and endeavour by 
a kind of swimming action to kcjep his h(.*ad up 
out of the snow an(l to gel to the back of the 
avalanche. As long as the thing is moving it 
remains soft, but the moment it conies to rest on 
leveller ground great pressure is set ii]), and the 
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whole mass hardens, so that any person whose 
head is buried beneath the surface is almost 
certain to be suffocated ; thus the vital matter 
is to keep the head above the snow. in 
descending .snow-slojies in hiir condition it is 
often easy to slide down, or “ glissade.” When 
the surface is fairly hard, the glissade may be 
made in a standing jxisture ; but this, though 
not ditficult, requires a litlU* practice. Sitting 
glis.sades are less enjoyable, becaii.Sv. the loo.se 
snow is Iiki.*ly to pervade the « lotbes, Tilling the 
pockei.s, and iinding its Avay in at every opcMiing ; 
still the process is .so time-saving that it is sure 
to be adopted whenever the opportunity occurs. 
The danger of glissading, for inexperienced 
persons, that they may glissade in the wrong 
place. You cannot glissade down ice, for your 
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feet slip away from under you, your axe-point 
ceases to act as a drag, and you become a mere 
falling body uncontrolled ; thus, it is folly to 
begin glissading unless you are certain that 
there is no ice-glazing on the surface of the 
slope lower down, and it is wrong to glissade 
down snow that rests on ice ; again, you must 
be in no doubt as to the nature of the slope 
below. If there may be cliffs or her^i^schrunds^ 
hidden by some bulge? or corner, no one should 
glissade? who is not sure of be?ing able to arrest 
his mption without fail. I^'inally, it is a mistake 
to glissaele down very rotten sno>v, for you may 
start an avalanche and be carried down with it. 
Experience alone enables a climber to judge of 
such matters ; the novice? should always err on 
the safe sidi^J 

Crmwje'j. -We have thus very briefly com- 
pleted the catale)gue of the places a climber is 
like?ly to fall fre^m and e>f the things that may 
tumble (m to him. 'There remain te) be con- 
sidered the holes into, or the things through 
which a climber may tumble. "These are prac- 
tically summed up in the words “Crc.vasscs” 
and “ ('ornices.” Oevasses are of two kinds, 
open and concealed ; they occur, of course, only 
in glaciers and their snow tribularies. Relow 
the snow-lim?, that is to say below the level 
when? on a given day the i)revious Iwelve- 
month^s snow-fall has just been melted away, 
crevasses are for the most part oi)cn and there 
i.s no mistake about them. If a man falls into 
an open crevasse it is his own fault, unless he is 
knocked into it by a falling mass or a blunder- 
ing comi>anion. Above the snow-line, where 
recent snow lies on the surface-? of a glacier or 
a snow -field, crevasses are fre(|uenlly hidden — 
roofed over by the later accumulations of snow. 
Immediately after a heavy fall of snow has 
occurred it is sometimes impossible for the most 
observant eyi? to discover the faintest trace of a 
concealed crevasse. W'hen a few days have 
l>assed there will probably be produced a slight 
dipping of the surface, or merely a barely per- 
ceptible change of colour or texture of the snow 
that roofs a crevasse over. Only the most ex- 
[lerienced mountaineers perceive such slight in- 
dications with any kind of habitual certainty. 
Less skilful persons must jxobe with the axe to 
obtain the same information, though by keeping 
a sharp K^ok-out to right and left and noticing 
carefully the form of the glacier surface — where 
it bulges or twists — many hints may he derived 
as to the nature of the ice under its snow-mantle 
at a particular spot. A master of snow-craft 
hardix- ever falls into a hidden crevasse, or per- 
mits a member of the jarty he leads so to fall. 
It is remarkable with what .security such a man 
can wander alone over snow»-fields, but his 
example in this respect is not one that the ama- 
teur should follow. The great and sufficient 
safe-guard against concealed crevasses is the 
rope. If that is properly used, hidden crevasses 
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need have no terrors even for coiiijjanilivc 
novices. A party of ordinary persons on a snow- 
field should consist of at least three united by a 
proper rope. More skilful persons may, if they 
choose, go in a jjarty of two, especially if they 
employ Mr. Mummery’s double-rope precaution, 
which need not here be described. Assuming 
that there are three or more on the rope, they 
should not blunder along, as nine climbers 
out of ten are often wont to do, with the rope 
dragging on the snow, but each should gather 
up the slack of the line in front of him, so that 
in case of any one falling through, his hill may be 
arrested at once. If the rope is ])roperly 
handled, no one need ev(!r go more than waist- 
deep into a crevasse. 'I’he real trouble only begins 
when, owing to blundering, a mifli falls right 
through and hangs at the end of a. longish piece 
of rope. "J'he rope then ruts into the lip of 
the crevasse, and, when it is hauled in, the 
pendent person is not dragged out, hut only 
against the side of tlu.‘ crevasse or, worse still, 
against the remainder of its ovc^rhanging roof. 
Men accon'i\)anied only by \gnora\U. companions 
have hung in such a ]M)sition for an hour or so 
and beiMi nearly sufftKrated by the constriction of 
the rope. Jt is, of ('ourse, only tin? first or last 
member of a j)arty that can come into such 
trouble ; any middle member has a rope leading 
Trom him both fore and aft and is easily raised, 
'riie right thing f o do if the end man falls deeply 
into a crevasse, is for his neighbour from whom 
he hangs to m.jke himself p<?rfi!Ctly lirm with his 
axe well fixed and so forth. 'Fhen the next man 
iinropes, or, if there are more than three, a// the 
other members of the parly unrope, and the loo.se 
end of the rope, with a loop lied in it, is tossed 
over to the pendent man, who by help of it, 
and of the cord round his own waist, climbs out 
himself rather than is hauled out by the others, 
'rhe details of the process depend on the nature 
of the edge of thi! particular crevasse. If an 
extra rope is in the pack, the unroping is, of 
course, avoided. In the case of a party con- 
sisting only of two, and having no more rope 
than a single line to unite them, such a situation 
would be sensational in the highest dijgree. 

The iij^per edge of a snow'-field resting against 
rocks is generally ipiite thin. Its weight, there- 
fore, being inconsiclerable, and the friction ot its 
bed great, it has no tendency to move and 
flow down after the manner of viscous mat 
. ter as do great accumulations of snow ami ice. 
A little w’ay from the rocks, howeviT, the snow 
will be deeper, and the mass will begin to par- 
take of the movement of the glacitr. It follows 
that at some point, not far from the rock.s, a 
crevasse must be formed, dividing the snow that 
adheres to the rocks from the snow that forms 
part of the glacier. Each winter this ert-vasse 
^'ill be filled up, but it will be as constantly 
formed again. Such a crevasse is called a 
bergsehrund. The top edge of every normal 


glacier, where it abuts against rocks, is outlined 
by a bergsehrund. As the summer season ad- 
vances bergsehrunds grow wider and wider. 
I*-arly in the year they may be entirely bridged 
over, but any climber who knows his business 
can tell where one is certain to be situated, 
however deeply it may be buried. As melting 
proceeds, the roof opens, and skill is required to 
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discover the best point of passage! 'I'he strongest 
bridges, as st.itiid before, are liable to be in the 
track of fal 1 i I ig stones. Very large I )ergschrunds 
are wont to present problems of great complexity 
for a climber, and some, ultimately passed, have 
taken hours to get over, when the ice-wall on 
the far .side has had to be climbed. Danger in 
all .such placets is avoided, by care, experience, 
and a ro|)e properly used to suit the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. In the lower parts 
of glacAers, where there is no snow-covering and 
all the crevasses are open, there is sometimes 
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found an icc-bridgc formed across a wide 
crevasse by some of the countless freaks that ice 
plays. I’he strength of such a bridge is difficult 
to estimate. I have seen one in the Himalayas, 
which my whole caravan of fifty men walkeci 
over unrofjed, yet it broke up by its own weight 
and fell crashing into the bowels of tht? glacier a 
few moments later and just when 1 was about to 
set foot on it myself. In a general way, it is well 
to give a wide berth to exceptional piienomena 
of this kind. 'J’he lip of an open crevasse rarely 
behaves in the same ftishion, but cases have 
occurred of narrow c.scapes and even of fatal 
accidents from this cause. 

Cdrnices — 'Die only way to escape the danger 
of falling through 
a cornice formed on 
the crest of an arete 
is never to go on one. 

If a man knowingly 
walks on the top of 
a cornice and it lets 
him fall, the cause is 
his own folly. 'Die 
trouble, however, 
generally is that 
people walk on to a 
cornict? unwittingly. 

'I’his means bad 
leadership. Any snow 
arHc may be cor- 
niced ; most narrow 
arHes are. It follows 
that the condition of 
things must be in- 
vestigated and the 
facts made certain in 
advance. Much may 
be inferred frtmi small 
indications, or the 
whole jiroblem may 
be solved by a distant 
view of the peak a 
day or two before the 
climb, for cornices are 
visible from a great 
dustance under suitable illumination. If, how- 
ever, the party arrives on the ridge in ignorance 
of the state of affairs, it is essential to make a 
careful investigation before proceeding. Fatal re- 
sults from the breaking of a cornice under a party 
have been avoided by one of the number leafiing 
over to the other side of the ridge and holding 
on, but such tours de force are likely to be rare. 
As a rule, when a cornice breaks, a party on it 
will be destroyed. 

A rarer danger is that of falling into tunnels 
of ice or snow. Such tunnels seldom exist 
after the early part of the season, for they are 
formed by streams flowing down gullies and 
under beds of avalanche snow or at the foot 
of some small glacier. It is not till their roofs 
fall in that their nature becomes apparent 
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When the roof is becoming thin is the perilous 
time, for the tunnel is then at its biggest, and 
the torrent within is most swollen. The upper 
part of the gully will probably be filled with 
a strong, decf) bed of snow, very inviting for a 
glissade. 'Die place being low down on the 
mountain, the rope will have been laid aside> 
and the members of the party may be widely 
scattered. One w ill start glissading ; before he 
realises his situation, he is shooting over the 
thin crown of the tunnel, which gives w^ay and 
li!ts him through. He is stunned by a fall 
of perhaps twenty feet or more and then carried 
aw'ay by the torrent. Such are exceptional 
dangers w'hich have to be specially guarded 

against. 

It eat^cr —Wc have 
now to consider the 
large group of dan- 
gers that result from 
bad w'cather in a high 
mountain region. In- 
ciden ta 1 ly, w'c ha vc 
already referred to 
some which need not 
be rejjealed in this 
place. Actual storms 
seidon) destroy moun- 
taineers direct ly, at all 
events in the Alps in 
summer, for lln)Ugii 
cold may be fairly 
intense, the persons 
subjected to it are 
likely to be strong 
men, well fed, and in 
good training. Doubt- 
less there have been 
instances of climbers 
blow'll from a narrow' 
arete, but such mis- 
fortunes are likely to 
be rare. Instances are 
on record of climbers 
being struck by light- 
ning. It is remarkable 
that this does not happen oftener. The shock 
is not likely to be fatal at high altitudes, for it is 
seldom so intense as at low' levels. Electrical 
discharges on rock mountains usually taki' 
place at a great number of points in rather rapid 
succession, and arc individually small. Still, 
they are enough to stun a man. Accidents 
may have happened from falls from difficult 
rocks, caused by lightning stroke. The great 
danger from bad w'eather arises from the rapid 
change produced in the condition of a moun- 
tain, and from the difficulty w'hich may arise of 
finding the way in fogs, cloud.s, and snow*. 
Parties overwhelmed by storms have on many 
recorded occasions become .^o demorali.sed that 
they have simply taken themselves into de- 
struction. The great thing to do is to remain 
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clear-headed, to keep moving, and not to lose 
pluck. There is nothing so demoralising as to 
sit still in a raging gale. Cold then becomes 
an increasingly potent enemy; the vitality is 
^pj^d, the power of initiative is diminished 
foolish counsels attain the ascendant, and all 
manner of misfortunes are likely to ensue 
Next to standing still, the luost ill-advised line 
of action is one of frantic haste in dilTicult 
places. Never is patience more essc?nlial than 
when the elements are furiously raging. Never is 
caution more continuously called for. After a 
few hours of furious storm, some nuMiilur of 
the party will probably beg to he left where 
he is, to sleep and die. 'J'here must be no 
paltering or yielding. The man must be forced 
to go on. Corporal punishment may be neces- 
sary. l.ives have often been saved by its 
prompt administration. It is on such occasions 
that a strong leader, physically as well as 
niorally strong, becomes iiivuliiable. Tie keeps 
his party steadily, how(?ver slowly, advancing. 
His will supplies the Jai k of will in others. 
"I he lower you ('an come ])erore blac k night 
descends, the belter tlie chance of salvation. 
If you arc ultimately forced by ])it<'h darkness 
to stay where you have arrived, activity must 
still be maintained, and every step taken to 
keep u]) tlu! mornlc of every member of the 
parly. 'J’hey must daiure if there is a ledge to 
dance on. 'Fhey mu.st thump one another the 
long night Ihrougn. 'fhey must eat whether they 
like it or not. Jn general, the opinion, not of 
the majority, but of the strongest, must prevail. 
Kew well-led partii.s have ever ('ome to grief 
through the rage of the elements. Half the 
accidents that have ocimrred to [)arties over- 
taken I )y storms have resulted from the climbers 
being insufficiently clothed. One hears of 
people being fnj/en to death, and then it 
transpires that they wore no llannel (lothing 
and perhaps even no woolhai socks. Such lack 
of foresight is almost criminal. Ho. .ever finely 
a d.ay may ojien, it may close in storm, and 
for such an event preparation niiisl be made. 
^Varm clothing is essential for all climbers. "Jo 
this matter we .shall presently return. Another 
cause of misfortune is insufficient strength and 
('ondition in particular climbers. 'Hiey come 
out, jHirhaps, enfeebled from home, overworked, 
it may be ; they begin with climbs of too 
severe a nature for their powers; storm over- 
takes them, and their forces fail. Such mis- 
takes should not be made. A strong and well- 
nourished party can weather almost any .Alpine 
storm in the summer months if they are pro- 
perly led. When all the surroundings arc 
blotted out in fog and swirling snow, a larger 
gift of intelligence is called for in the guide 
than mere in.stinct can supply. It is extra- 
ordinary how soon the normal as|)ect of sur- 
roundings changes under such condition.s. It 
is scarcely possible to recognise w'ell-known 


ground thus masked. Moreover, the tendency 
of men to walk crookedly on featureless cx- 
/lanses of snow when fog envelops them, 
seldom fails to lead a |xirty off the right trac'k 
iinle.ss precautions are taken. 'I'he moment it 
l)ecomi!s evident that a storm is brewing, the 
ejuestion whether an ascent should he continued 
or retreat sounded should he di.scussed. 'The 
fools of the party are always for going on. 
'rho.se who are wiser base their decision on u 
consiiJeration of all the circumstances of the 
('ase the nature of the mountain, the character 
(^f the ground that has to be traversed in the 
descent, and .so forth. A careful examination 
of the route to be followed should be made 
while lluTe is yi't lime, points of turning noted, 
compass bearings taken, the position (in some 
ciri'umstances) marked on the maj), and so 
forth. I'Aen if a halt has to he called to this 
end, it should be done ; lime thus sf)ent is well 
investetl. On rocks, it is generally as easy to 
find the way (unless it is a wjioliy new way) in 
fog as in clear weather, but on wi(Je snow-fields 
this is far from Llie case. On these an in- 
telligriit man with a compas. and a good map, 
if lu* knows exactly where hi is on the map, 
to start with, can find his was as certainly and 
almost as easily in fog as in fine wt!at]ier. I 
have my.s(‘lf guided a parly in dense.* fogs day 
after day ii[) mountains and across snow-pa.s.ses, 
which none of us had ever seen before, by help 
of map and compass alone. 'Fhe business re- 
(juires a little judgment and intelligence, but 
it is beyond the powers of any j)rofe.s.si()nal 
guide 1 have ever known. For example, no 
(lecently led party should ever he lost through 
fog on the upper pari of Mont lilanc ; yet 
numerous fatal accidents have occurred there 
from this cause, owing to inefficient guiding. 
Vrobahly thi! worst trouble to be faeed in fog 
is a de.s('ent through a complit'iited ma/e of 
('ri?vas.ses or an ice- fa 11. If the place can be 
.seen befori' the fog eomes on, the route to 
be followed should be discovered, and a good 
guide .should be able to carry it in his head. 
'I’hat is the kind of special intelligence whierh 
a guide may be expeeted to possess. Of course 
if the i('e -fall is round a corner, out of sight, 
till the fog has enveloped it, there is nothing but 
luck to depend upon. 

Alpine Climbing for Beginners—We 

have thus very briefly and necessarily incom- 
])lelely discussed the dangers which the climbing 
craft has been developed to avoid or overcome. 
In describing them, the nature of the craft itself 
has been described. "I’he next point to be con- 
sidered is the method whereby a beginner may 
best set to work to learn this craft. In an article 
like the present, written mainly for Englishmen, 
it is ofcour.se Alpine climbing that is chiefly kept 
in view, for the Alp.s are the natural playground of 
the iCnglish mountaineer. They are, at all 
events, the best place for a learner to gain 
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experience of the world of snow and ice. In 
Great Britain there are plenty of opportunities 
for a rock-climber to practice his skill. A handy 
guide-book, on Climhing in the British Islcsy 
exists to point out the best scrambles and how 
to find them. But it is in the Alps that the 
arrangements for climbing are most complete, 
and for them there exist a series of “ (timbers* 
Guides” (mostly written by Mr. Coolidge) 
which the intending mountaineer should not 
fail to study, 'fhe first point to impress upon 
a young would-be climber is to he content to 
learn the craft gradually and well. There are 
many accomplished guides who will undertake 
to drag the veriest novice u[) the hardest peaks. 
The temptation for a youngster to be able to say 
“I have climbed the Meije, the (irepon, the 
Dent du G^ant, the Matterhorn,” and so on, is 
a great temptation, but to begin by being hauled 
up such peaks is not the way to learn moun- 
taineering. To become an accomplished rock- 
climber is chiefly a matter of gymnastics, and 
does not reejuire much intellectual endowment. 
To discover by inspection the way to attack a 
new rock peak is another matter. Tt is merely 
the actual scrambling up rocks behind a good 
leader that 1 refer to with depreciation. Siiow- 
craft is the thing that takes most learning, and it 
is with snow mountains, and still more with 
snow-passes, that a Inginner should begin. 
Passes are, on the whole, more illuminating 
expeditions than peak ascents, for a pass shows 
you both sides of a range, thus explaining better 
the anatomy of the mountains ; it alsc takes 
you up one glacier and down another, and so 
provides a more extensive accjuaintance with 
glacier phenomena than you gain from most 
peak ascents, which are frecjuently made by 
ridges without touching glaciers at all. Begin, 
therefore, with such peaks as the Breithorn, the 
Jungfrau, Monte Rosa, and Mont Blanc, with 
passes like the ('ol du ( jeant, the Strahleck, the 
Lysjoch, the Adler, and the Trift. Leave the 
regular rock mountains for a second or third 
season. More important than anything else 
for a beginner is the choice of a guide. Most 
men. make a sort of episodical commencement, 
picking up a casual guide; (of whom they know 
nothing and who is very likely a fool) and attack- 
ing some peak that happens to attract their 
fancy. To such parties accidents often happen 
on the simplest peaks. 1'he right w-ay to start is 
to apply for advice to some experienced climber, 
and to hire for three weeks or a month the guide 
he recommends, a method which in the long run 
saves money. A second guide or porter can 
always be picked up from day to day as he is 
needed. A time contract with a good guide 
usually sets forth iliat he is to be paid so many 
francs daily for “off” days, so many francs for 
crossing a pass, so many for a peak. If you do 
a peak and tw’O passes in a ^y you only pay 
for a peak. A very fair guide may be had for 


eight, twenty-five, and forty francs for these re- 
spective services, but higher prices will generally 
have to be paid. Of course the very difficult 
peaks are generally excluded from such an 
agreement, and the tariff has to be paid for 
them, only a few guides being competent for 
such climbs, and having almost a monopoly. 
When our tyro has secured a good leading 
guide (who, with a second guide or porter, is 
enough to conduct two amateurs) the next thing 
for him to do is to decide where he is going to 
climb. My advice to him is to avoid all the 
large climbing centres, such as Chamonix, Zer- 
matt, Grindelwald, and Pontresina; that is to 
s;iy, to avoid making them, or indeed anyplace, 
his head-(iuarters. The best way to learn the 
mountains is* to journey through long stretches 
of them — to travel, in fact, not to be an excur- 
sionist. Take a long piece of mountain range, 
cross jxiss after pass, and climb peak after peak, 
up one side, down the other, changing your 
sleeping place from day to day. You will thus 
learn more about mountains in two or three 
seasons than a centrist learns in a dozen ; you 
will find out what is the geography of the 
country, and how the mountains are related to 
one another ; you will be brought, in interesting 
fashion, in contact with the natives of the dis- 
trict ; you will have to sli;ep in strange places ; 
you will meet with varied adventures, and you 
will avoid the fatuous stupidity found in the 
large hotels. 'J'he man who once ac(juires a 
taste for mountain travel will never be likely to 
slide back into a flaneur about centres. Per- 
haps the best mountain journey for a young 
climber to begin upon is the high level route 
from Clhamonix to Zermatt, which he may con- 
tinue eastward by way of Saas, Simplon, Binn, 
and so forth, finally crossing the Ohcrland to 
(jrindelwald on his homeward way. Tyrol lends 
itself to wandering in this fashion t;ven better 
than Switzerland, for it is better provided with 
high level huts, many of w'hich are practically 
inns, where food can be bought during the 
climbing season. Probably the best way to 
learn self-reliance upon rocks is to go chamois 
shooting for a season. For this sport, 'Pyrol 
again is superior to Switzerland. Variety is what 
the young climber should seek after, rather than 
difficulty, and general rather than special expe- 
rience. Let him constantly refer to the map 
and study details of the w'ay upon it. He will 
thus become able to sketch out future climbs, 
and invent ways for himself through country new' 
to him. When on any commanding point of 
view, let him study the panorama with the map 
before him, learning to identify the peaks in 
sight, and to know them as solid bodies in such 
fashion that w^hen he sees them again from 
another side he may still be able to recognise 
them. Such a faculty, when highly trained, may 
often be of the greatest service,'^enabling a tran- 
sient glimpse of some detail of ridge or glacier, 
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(aught through a break in fog or clouds, to reveal 
the exact situation of a puzzled party. 

When once a man has thus learnt the nidi- 
merits of the climbing craft by working behind 
a good guide, it will be well for him, in company 
with two or three companions not Jess experi- 
enced than himself, to begin to dispenst; with 
professional assistance. 1'hey should spend days 
on a glacier of moderate difficulty, cutting a way 
through broken ice and scrambling where fan(*y 
takes them, always, however, being careful not to 
attempt work that overtaxes their powers and 
not to hazard themselves in positions from which 
they are not certainly able to extricate them- 
selves by retreat. Such a fiarty will soon find 
themselves advanced enough to repeat some 
mountain ascent which they have already made 
with guides ; then to attack some new moun- 
tain, and find out the way for themselves. 
Thc.'ir further development from this jioint is 
a matter about which little advice is needed. 
Each man will follow his own bent, somi* taking 
more and more to rocks (^f increasing difficulty, 
others ])referring to gain a wider exjierience 
and a better knowledge of some grent mountain 
range for the |)leasure of knowing it. Onix* the 
craft has been learnt, tlu) pursuit of it to its 
most intri(\ite developments becomes a sjiort- - 
one of the most attractive spurts in the world, as 
it^•^ votaries recognise, (."ertain climbs may be 
likened to most intricate problems, whic'h it takes 
thi! entire capacity of an able man to solve, ])rob 
Icms solubli* (Uilv by skill, courage, endurance, 
strenglb, andaNery high order of inlclligeiice. 
It is in the exeri'isi of all these qualities at 
once that the delight of the most difficult 
climbing consists. 

Equipment — On the best eciuipment for 


inatcnal worn as a turban, ivhich can be wound 
about tile head in a variety of ways. On 
approaching inhabited places, it can be stowed 
away in any sack. Warm gloves should never 
be forgotten. For carrying purposes nothing 
is better than a bag of the kind called Rucksack, 
The best are made of W’illesden canvas, and 
can be bought at the best London shops for 
travellers, such as Silver’s. "Fhe chief climbing 
wciipons are the ice-axe and rope. 'Fhe best 
and cheapest axes are madi^ in the Alps. 
Climbers often make a great fuss about the 
form of their axe ; for a beginner, almost any 
shape is gootl enough. Halance is the princifial 
matter, hut it is not important. lOvery experi- 
enced climber has his own fads about a.\cs. 
'I'here is only ont! kind of rope worth getting : 
lluckingham’s Alpine Club rope, 'rhiiiner cords 
may only be used by men who know exactly 
what they are doing. Climhing-irons are not 
made in England. They can be bought in 







mountaineering much has been written. 'Fhe 
reader may be referred to a sixpenny pamphlet, 
published by the Alpine CMub, which conveys a 
great deal of information on the matter. Few 
things are absolutely necessary. Wa. m uncler- 
qlothcs, thick coat and knicktTbockers, thick 
stockings, gaiters, or, much better, putties of 
the kind worn in India, and very strong hoots 
arc essentials. I have never seen a good pair 
of climbing boots made in England. Good 
boots are made by the village cobb^irs in 
Switzerland and by certain foreign bootmakers 
recommended by the foreign Alpine clubs. 
Few English bootmakers know how a climbing 
boot should be nailed; indeed it is difficult 
to procure in England nails proper for the 
purpose. There should be a row of flange- 
headed nails round the edge of the sole. 1 he 
heel should likewise be outlined with big nails. 
All nails should be of iron, not of steel, and 
should be renewed as they wear down. It is 
well to carry an e.xtra wrap and something 
wherewith to envelop the neck and ears in ca.se 
of violent storm. For this purpose nothing is 
better than a long narrovr strip of woollen 


Austria, and will be found advertised in the 
])ublications of the GcTinan and Austrian Ali)ine 
Club. It is necessary for them to fit accurately 
the sole of thi.* owner’s boot. Tlie Mummery 
nails, by which .some supply the place of 
climbing-irons, must be siiecially ordert;d and 
made. Articles that form part of the general 
equipment of a climbing parly are numerous. 
A prismatic conqiass and a field glass should 
by no means be omitted. The best existing 
map of the district should always be at hand. 
It is pleasant if some one has a small hand 
chimera. 1 have used the “Luzo” camera for 
many years. A larger one cannot be taken 
with profit. Roller-film cameras are best 
suited for mountaineering, notwithstanding their 
many disadvantages. 

()ne of the great annoyances to climbers is 
sunburn. It affects a man most painfully when 
he first arrives amongst the snows, and especially 
if, on his first climb of the year, he has to spend 
the long hours of a sunny day on a big snow- 
field. Sunburn from light reflected from freshly 
fallen snow is particularly ^'irulent. In any case 
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a climber ex|>ects at the beginning of each 
season to have all the skin burnt off his face. 
The first day it is inflamed and blistered, the 
next day it is tender and cracks, later it comes 
peeling off*, 'fhe worst features of the process 
can be eliminated by suitable basting with 
grease, which should be freely applied before, 
during, and after the burning process. Toilet 
lanoline is the best gri'usi? for the purpose. 
Other medicines for climbers need not be 
specified, livery one has his own fads, 'fhe 
best form in which to carry jihysic is that of 
concentrated tabloids — a form, by the by, in 
which photographic develoyiers may be obtained. 
The best cure for blistering feet is to soaj) 
the stockings ])lentifully, to make them (piite 
stiff* with soap at the normal points of fric- 
tion. 'Fhe process need not be repeated after a 
few' days. 

Alpine Clubs In (’onnection with moun- 
taineering, a few words must be said about 
Alpine t'lubs. Alpine ('lub is the oldest. 

It was founded in London in 1857-8, bi?fore the 
great development of moiintaint.-eiing as a sport 
>vas foreseen. It has lnul a <'areer of continually 
increasing influence and jirosju rity. Its organ 
is the well-known Alpine JouniaL All the 
members t;ither are, or have been, active 
mountaineers, and no one can be a candidate 
for election who has not accomplished a number 
of regular mountain ascents in a series of years. 
'rh(* foreign Alpine clubs, whereof there is one 
in almo.st every t ivilised country, are not societies 
of climbers, but of p(Tsons who pro fess an 
interest in mountains, 'fhe membership even 
of the small foreign clubs is larger than that of 
the Alpine (*lub. The* largest foreign club is 
the (Jerman and Austrian. The Swiss and 
the Italian Alpine Clubs are likewise very im- 
portant bodies. 'The hVench .Alyjine (.*Iui) has 
also a large number of members. 'These 
bodies concern themselves with developing 
and opening up the mountains in the particular 
parts of the .Mps which fall into the domain of 
ea('h. 'They control large .sums of mom.y, and 
they have been the means of jiublishing a great 
mass of Alpine literature, lilach of the foreign 
clubs is split iij) into local st^ctions, centred in 
particular towns, such as the Jlerlin secticii, 
the Milan si'clion, and so on. 'I'he sections 
raise money to build mountain huts, to make 
footpaths in remote places, and to facilitate 
in other ways the access to the hill.s. 'The 
Central Committee assists the sections with 
grants of money for such purposes : it watche.s 
over the welfare of the wlxWe -ociety, publishes 
the chief annual volume of record.s, and some- 
times promotes scientific observations of moun- 
tain phenomena. Members of these clubs have 
certain advantages in the districts they control 
and the huts they have built, .so that it is an 
advantage to an English climber to l^ecome a 
member one or two of them, es|)ecially of 


the German and Italian clubs. There is no 
difflculty about being elected. 

Mountain Exploration — 'J'hus far we 
have discussed mountaineering purely from a 
Ivuropean point of view and as a holiday sport ; 
but, as has been .stated in the historical portion 
of this arti(‘lc, the craft has taken a much wider 
range, and become an important agent in 
geographical exyiloration. Mountain travel is 
still in its infiincy. More w'ill be heard of it 
in years to come as other areas of the unknown 
are traversed and surveyed. 'Fhe object of the 
mountain explorer and of the ordinary moun- 
laineer being fiir from the .same, their methods 
correspondingly differ, though the es.sential craft 
does not vary. Rope and axe are used in one 
jiart of the world as in another where .steep 
places have to be surmounted and glaciers tra- 
versed ; but the whole organisation of a party of 
explorers differs and must differ from that of a 
|)arly of holiday makers in proportion as their 
ends differ. 'The object of a journey of moun- 
tain exploration is not merely to make the 
ascent of so many j)eiiks unclinibed before, 
still lt\ss is it to ac(*ompIi.sh ascents of unusual 
difficulty for the sake of the achievement. 'Thai 
is all |)art of the sport of climbing, and finds its 
sole raison d't'/rc in a region already well explored. 
Where the majority of the peaks of a range have 
been ascended, it becomes a legitimate aspira- 
tion to attain thl^ summits of such other peaks 
as, by their diffi('ulty or remoteness, have defu'd 
assault ; but where all the peaks of a range are 
alike unclimbcd and unknown, one ascent is as 
good as another, oni* summit is, as far as men? 
scramblingis concerned, as well worth reaching as 
another. 'Lhe business of the mountain explorer 
is to bring back an account of the region he 
vi.sit.s, as a whole. We look to him to tell us 
what is the charac:ter of the range, w’luit the 
general type of the mountain, how the ridges 
run, what an? the directions of the main valleys, 
where lie the chief elevations and depressions, 
what is the (‘haracter of the snow covering, the 
nature of the glaciers, their elevation, their size, 
their pace of movement ; whether they are in 
advance or in retreat, whether there are evidences 
of some former great extension of the glacial 
area: these and the like questions cannot be 
answered by the mere scrambler. The maxi- 
mum of .scrambling in a given season is aecom 
plished by a party with a well-furnished central 
base from which they start for each expedition 
and to wliicii they return. Exploration is not 
fruitful on such lines. Explorers must cover as 
much ground as possible, see things from many 
]xnnts of view, look at a range as a whole, and, 
if possible, observe its relation to other ranges. 
But to cover a large area of ground in a remote 
and probably little inhabited mountain region 
involves a great deal of organisation and fore- 
sight.' You cannot blunder straight ahead and 
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trust to luck. Everythinjr must be jilanncii, 
<lifficultiL‘s must be foreseen and provitled 
against. A week’s bad weather will involve the 
utter break-Klown of a happy-go lucky expedition. 
Bad weather prevails in all mountain regions ; 
to be able to hold out against it is one of the 
conditions of mountain exploration. In all the 
great ranges out of Europe, long distances 
intervene between the icy fastnesses of the hills 
and inhabited places. ]t follows that provisions 
have to be carried, sometimes suflicieiit to 
sustain the party for weeks. Horses or mules 
may sometimes be u.sed for this purpose. In 
Tibet, sheep serve as bearers, (icnerally speak- 
ing, porters must be employed. W'hatever the 
burden-bearer, he re(iuires to be considered, 
fed, and kept happy and willing to work. 
Where coolies only can be used for transport, 
the j)roblem is complicated, ("oolies may start 
with loads of 8 o lbs., but they cannot carry them 
far, or over very dillicult ground. Normal 
consumption, however, «iui(:kly diminishes the 
weight of till! average load and n*adjustments 
can be made. It is necessary to reckon 2I lbs. 
as about the weight of a day’s ration for one 
man. A coolie can thus start with alx)ut one 
month’s food for himself on his own back. 
Half the caravan can thus carry a fortnight’s 
food for tile whole caravan. If walking mutton 
c:fti be procured, tlu! jiroportion may be changed. 
Supposing the exjilorers to lie three in luimher, 
their food and e(.iiii[)menl will ainoimt to about 
ten loads. 'Phe problem is to carry these ten 
loads through the inounlain region to he ex- 
plored. 'Phe wal' ing mutton, for the purposes 
of argument, may be set off rouglily against these 
ten load.s, and the [irobleiii comes to this - how 
long can a caravan exist on food ('arried by itself.^ 
Half the caravan will carry food for the whole 
for a fortnight. If at the end of a fortnight half 
the men can be sent back, the remainder may, 
as it were, make a new start, fully tMiuiimed, from 
the |)oint urached in that time, '* he same 
would be true of a second fortnight, and of a 
third, and so on if food for I he rt?turii journey 
of the dismi.s.scd men liad not to be considered. 
Unloaded, and on their way home, they will 
cover daily three of the laden marches at least, and 
the problem may be further lightened by making 
caches of iirovisions at various stages of the 
u[)ward way. With about 100 porUrrs, as much 
as five or even six Nveeks may thus he spent 
between one base and anollier by a well- 
organised party. If the return journey luift to 
be made by the .same route as the upward 
journey, a new’ set of conditions obtain. 1 hen 
it is well to take as large a caravan as possible 
about half way, or fora fortnight. At this point 
a heavy camp is formed, and from it half the 
men are sent back, with orders to collect more 
supplies and return. The remainder may stay 
above this point for so long a time as their 
provisions hold out. Let them all no\v push 


on a few marches further, where superfluous 
followers can again be got rid of. From this 
point the explorers go ahead with a very few 
men, leaving behind a responsible head man to 
see that orders are carried out. The latter 
arrang(‘s the men under him as a i)0.st, and 
sends them up by twos, lightly laden, to keep 
the highest camp supplied from day to day with 
necessaries. Other posts are established higher 
up to hand on what lhe.se men bring. Thus, 
supplies may be (’arried over three or four 
marches in a single day, if the ('oolies are the kind 
of people capal)Ie of such co-operation and 
obedience. I found that, with Gurkhas to look 
after them, Balti coolies could be thus organised, 
but the process is one not likely to be of 
very general application. 

This discpiisilion on organisation has been 
introduced to suggest the prol)Ienis that a moun- 
tain explorer may have to face, rather than as 
offering any solution of universal applicability. 
Each region of the earth has its own didiculties, 
which must be met by ingenuity and re.sourcc 
when they arise, 'rhough it is always easier to go 
into and return from a group of high mountains 
by the same route, seeing that half the way is 
then known and may be victual 'ed on the up- 
ward journey, tliis is always the least interesting 
and illimiinating method that can be adopted, 
besides depriving travellers of tho stimulating 
excitement provided i)y the unknown ever before 
them. I’asses are always to he i)rt‘ferrcd by ex- 
plorers to asciaits. A peak may be climbed, 
and, if possible, should be climbed from a pass ; 
l)Ul the ascent of no peak, with return by the 
same route, can be c(>in|)ar(‘d for geographical 
value to the passage* ofa range of mountains, 
up one siile, down the other. Now ordinary 
mountaineers (\ire less for |)assus than peaks— 
to that extent the traditions of the Alps arc 
injurious to mountain-exploration. The peak a 
nK)untnin-ex|)lorer should sirlcct for ascent 
should, if j)ossil)le, stand I’ither on the water- 
.shed of a range or well away from it. In the 
former case*, it w ill permit a view over both sides 
of tho range ; in the latter, it will command a 
panorama of the range itself. 'I he peak chosen 
should the easiest that fulfils the conditions, 
for time will thus be saved. 1 here is, in fact, 
nothing in which a gfK)d ex])lorcr shows his 
superiority over a bad op.e more than in the selec- 
tion of points of view'. W ell chosen view-points 
reveal so much that is hidden from other more 
exalted or pbv*^ically attractive positions. The 
side of one hill may tell you more than can be 
Itiarnt from the lop of another. The only cer- 
tain guide to the formation of a judgment as to 
whither to ascend is a survey in process of being 
carried out. Unless the leader of an expedi- 
tion is also surveyor, unless he is from day to 
day engaged in recording the progress of his 
exploration upon a map, he will not know what 
are the gaps in his knowledge which it is most 
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essential he should attempt to fill. Photo[.r!i|)hy 
is doubtless a great hctli) to expicjration, I nit, in 
mountain travel, at any rate, exposed negatives 
cannot be develoiied from day to day, still less 
can prints of them be carried for ref(‘reiire. It 
is only a plane-table sketch survey, ke|)t con- 
stantly up to date, that clearly shows the bounds 
betopren the known, the suspected, and the un- 
knwn. Every mountain traveller th(?refore 
should acquire the simple art of plane-table 
surve.ying before launching forth into regions 
previously uiivisited and unmapped. Tn addi- 
tion to the needful survey ayiparatus, a moun- 
tain explorer must carry an instrument for the 
measurement of altitudes. Aneroid barometers 
are, as Mr. Whyrnper has shown, valueless for 
this purpose. 'I'hey lie beyond cure. A boiling- 
point thermometer is more reliable, but still not 
trustworthy. The only instrument that can be 
recommended is the mercurial barometer. A 
form of mercurial barometer called the Eoylean- 
Mariotti has given good results, and is fairly 
poTt*a\)\e. Sl\\\ more portable is the barometer 
devised by Prof. Norman Collie, in which all of 
the glass tube except the two ends is replaced 
by a tube of india rubber. Suitable thermome- 
ters are a further necessity of the scientific 
eqtt|pient, besides such light collecting appara- 
tu!!l|||may be needed to contain plants, insects, 


and the like?. The general e(|uipnicnt of ai> 
exploring party is, of (‘oursc, very (liffcrcnt from 
that needed in ordinary mountain climbing, 
'riicre exists nowlu.*re in the worhl any niiTcan- 
lilc firm that can be Irusleil to supply the need- 
ful apparatus, the wholii of wliic'h must be light 
in structure and light in [lacking. Travellers’ 
shops will sell very light cooking stoves, and 
then [Kick them so tnat the weight of the pack- 
ing does away with the advertised lightness. 
'Fhe intending traveller will have to wage a con- 
tinual combat with all the peo[)le who want ta 
sell equipment to him. I.et him see that his. 
tent is the smalle.st and lightest possible. A 
tent for actual use on high mountains should 
not weigh more than 3 or 4 lbs. 'Fhe cords to* 
hold it should be no heavier than can be avoided. 
Ice-axes will serve for tent-[)oles. A very light 
rubber sheet, in which sleeping-bags can be 
wrapped on the march, should form the ground 
sheet. Sleeping-bags should be of best eider- 
down, I kilo, of down to a bag. If high altitudes, 
are to bt* gained, clothes should be of the 
warmest, alike for hot or cold countries. Photo- 
graphic materials should be so [lacked that they 
can be taken out of their packing and trans- 
ferred to the camera in the cramped area of a 
tiny tent and by fingers blue w’ith cold. They 
should be easy to repack in the {papers and boxes 
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they came in, and they should ho finally onolosetl 
and kept in air-tic;ht, solf-oponing tins, that ro- 
quire no cutting opt*n and no soldering up. 
Every opportunity should he taken (they will 
be few enough) to develop specimen negatives 
for information as to the condition of tlie 
cameras, the (piality of the light and its actinic 
power at high altitudes, and so forth. For this 
purpose, it is well to make two duplicate i \- 
posurcs at the beginning of every si)ool of film, 
so that the first may be developed and thrown 
away if it cannot he fixed and dried. (’.lass 
plates or cut films are pleasanter things to 
handle than sj)ools of film, hut the weight and 
cumbersomeness of (louhlo-l)aeks (when as many 
as thirty exposures may he needed ii^ a day) 
render them unsuitable for mountain i^xjjlorers. 

Now that so many mountaineers are ca[)ahlt? r)f 
climbing without professional assistance, it might 
seem that an Alpine guide nei-d not he taken 
to other parts of the wurld hy an exploring 
party. Nothing, howuM r, is more certain to my 
mind than tliat, if the K ader of a party of ex- 
plorers has to do the guifling, to cut all the 
steps and concentrate his attention on the details 
of the way, he will bring hack very insignilic-anl 
results and insufficient observations. It i;> 
•jssimtial that the nicin who is par cxct /lcmr the 
g<'ographical explorer of ihc. |)artv should he iti 
command of the [)arly, and should he its official 
leader. Such an ofliter must have his mind 
and attention free for general ohservatitms. 
Someone else mu ♦ he looking after details, and 
must undertake the lalxnir of aetually lu’wing 
out the way. The observer must not he 
burdened with a load to ( airy, or ste[)s to cut. 
It follows that die guide must In? a different 
man. He may la; a skilful amateur or he may 
be a paid Alpine expert. If the .skilled amateur 
can be found, by ail means let him he [>referred. 
Such professionals as Mathias /urhiiggeii (my 
guide in the Himalayas, r’it/geraUrs guide in 
New-Zea;Fand and the Andes) will always be 
exceptional. Alpine guides are seldom good 
travellers. 'Hiey become home sick , they cry 
aloud for red wine and Swiss ( heese ; they 
hanker after the guide’s room and the luxuries 
of big Alpine centres. Mountaimrering centrism 
and the high tarifis of fashionable jH.Mks have 
spoiled them. They are not likely to he re- 
habilitated in the esteem of travellers. A skilful 
amateur is in all respects superior to them. He 
is more willing to laiineh forth into the utterly 
unknown ^ he understand.s better tlie^ iiitere’st 
and relative importance of the work in hand. 
He will not be always bringing Swiss standards 
to bear on, for instance, Asiatic peaks. A party 
for mountain exploration would be ideally con- 
stituted if it consisted of a leader, who should 
be the surveyor, geographer, photographer, and 
general organiser ; an amateur guide, who might 
also be a geologist ; and a third man, who 
should be a naturalist and collector. Such a 
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IKirty, with the needful local following, may go 
anywhere. 

Highest altitudes — One of the matters 
which is .sure to attract conliniially increasing 
interest in the future, is the question of the 
greatest altitude attainable hy climbing man. 
The highest iiK'asured mountain in the world 
is 29,000 feet in altitude. 'I'he record of high 
altitudes thus far reached is unfortunately very 
iinsiitisfaelory. Mr. Johnson, a surveyor in the 
employmifiU of the Indian ( lovernment, is 
stated to have ascended to a p(jint over 23,000 
feet in height, hut the record is not accepted 
hy the officials of the survey, and is believed to 
he inaeeuraU?. 'I'he brothers Sehlagintweit, in 
their expedition of 1S55--56, elimhed to an 
altitude of 22,240 feel on the slopes of Thi 
(Ininin (25,500 feel) in (liirhwal. In J883 
Mr. \V. \V. (iraham made ascents in the Hima- 
layas, and believed that he reac hed one of the 
summits of Kahrii (24,015), estimated at almost 
24,000 feet, hilt it was the opinion of the 
Indian .survey officers on the spot that the peak 
('limhi?d was not Kahrii, hut a lower mountain. 

In 1S92 thi' ]>resepl writer and the Hon. C. 
(I. IhiH'e, with the giiidi* /iir iriggiMi and two 
('.urkhas, rc;'ehc(l the summit «»f Pioneer Peak, 
a point trigonomi'trically measured as 23,000 
feet, barometrically as 22,600 !eet. 'Phis year 
members of Mr. Fil/gerald's party, inc luding tlii^ 
same guide, Zurbriggen, havec Timi)ecl .Xeoncaigiia, 
in the soullurn .Ancles. At the time ol writing, 
they are engaged in measuring the height of the 
mountain, which the y believe to he? 24,000 leet. 
St.weral other climbers have reached altitudes 
of over 20,000 feet. ICvery one of them, with 
the sole e\cc*plions of Messrs. Johnson and 
(iraham (whose altitudes are disputed), have 
experienced at heights cjf ovc-r 18,000 feet 
exactly the same discomforts :ind impediments 
owing' to the rarity of the' air, and the? ronse- 
cjiient imj)tTfc.*c‘t oxidisation ol the blood. Such 
symptoms often make their appearance at much 
lower levels, h\it it si?ems prohahU? that healthy 
persons in good training can overc’ome. them by 
hahitualif>n up to a certain level. Obviou.sly, 
thc^re must he scmie level wht?re they are not to 
Ik? overcome hut must hi? endured ; this seems 
to he about 18,000 feet. 'Phe longer a man 
lives above? that altitude, and the higher he 
goes, the more acute are his suffi^rings. '1 here 
seems to be little difference between one man 
and another in this matter. On the same day, 
at the same point, all the members of a jmrty 
generally begin to feel inconvenience together. 
'Phe discomfort is greater in sunshine than in 
shade, in still air than in a breeze, on snow or 
ice than on rocks. VIryness ap]H;ars to be a 
disadvantage. Damp air is less provocative of 
moimtain-«ickncss than dry air, but the air at 
high levels is always relatively dry. When the 
sickne.s.s takes an acute form, vomiting may 
result; but this is generally to be traced to 
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food unsuitable to llic deranged condition of 
the body. The normal sensation is one of 
general debility and maUme. 'I'o do anything 
requires an eflbrl. Any movement that in the 
smallest degree constricts the lungs is |)rovo- 
cative of a paroxysm of heavy breathing. To 
hold th(j breath for a moment, or even to in- 
terfere with the absolute regularity of breathing, 
is most painful. It is obvious that, under such 
conditions, climbing is not at all the same thing 
as at lower levels. My own experience led me 
to believe that we might have reached an 
altitude of 24,000 feet if our mountain had been 
so high. We spent two nights at 20,000 ftx't, 
and I think we might have slept 1,000 feet 
higher without much additional suffering, liut 
I doubt whether men could be found to carry 
even the lightest camp to more than 21,000 
feet, where, by the bycj, the cold at night is 
intense, and the need impt^rative of prott:ctif)n 
and warmth for bodies in which the blood is 
feebly circulating. 'J'he future will show whether 
any precautions can be taken, or ap])liaiices de- 
vised, by which these didiciilties, discomforts, 
and dangers can be diminished. Under present 
circumstances, I doubt whetlujr a height of 
25,000 feet will be authentically reached. I 
am convinced that })i.*aks of nioni than 25,000 
feet will not be climbed for many years to 
come. 
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CAVE EXPr.ORATK)N--As the sfort of 
cave exploration and the dt.'seunt of potholes is 
a com])aratively new one, and as little is known 
about it in England outside those districts 
where it is practised, a fe>v w'ords on its evolu- 
tion are necessary to the understanding of its 
methods. 

( 'aves ai\cl potholes are most frecpiently met 
with in limestone regions, and are mainly 
fornu*d by the dissolution of the lime in the 
stone by the carbonic acid in rain-water. This 
chiefly takes |)lace in the line of fissures and 
divisions f>f the strata, thus forming in the 
former ('ase, the shafts, and in the latter, the 
caves. 'Phe mechanical or erosive action of 
water also assists in the work. 

In N'orkshire and Derbyshire in England, 
in Ireland, France — notably in the district called 
Ues (/ausses — Austria, Asia Minor, Australia, 
America, and many other parts of the world, 
these caves and holes abound, and in some 
cases their depths exceed 600 feet, and caverns 
of immense sixe, containing stalactites and 
stalagmites of great beauty, are met with. • 

Some of these caves were made use of by 
prehistoric, man and animals as habitations, 
and it was in the exploration of these for 
scientific and archaeological purposes that the 
early systematic work was done — ^notably by 
Professor Boyd-Dawkins ; but deeply interesting 
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as is the result of such 
treating of the exploration 
cannot be dealt with. 


work, yet, in an article 
as a sport, this phase 


Ihis early work ceased where the difiliculty of 
access was great enough to preclude the pos- 
sible, or at any rate probable, use of the caw 
by animals and prehistoric man, and Ihercfore 
the scientist, arriving at this point, would finish 
his notes on the cave with the words “ inacces- 
sible beyond.” 

'Hiis point is now being flushed further, and 
It is with the sporting (fualities and methods 
of such exploration that this article is con- 
cerned. 


Cave work may be roughly dividt!d into two 
kinds, that dialling with caves entered- directly 
on an approximately horizontal plane, and that 
where entrance has to he effected by means of 
a “ pothole,” or “ swallow hol(!,”as the di^crp and 
more or less vertical clefts and sliafts in the 
surface of the fell limestone are called. 

Ihe former is generally a much simpler and 
easier business than the latter. 'Ihe course of a 
subterranean stream or river may possibly be 
encountered, and then the interest will be 
increased and the fun may bi!gin, but at ihir 
same time the peculiar risks of this branch of 
the sfjort may appear in the form of a possible 
inrush of water from heavy rain outside. Such 
places should only be attenifited during settled 
line weather, thundery weather being especially 
dangerous, for the bursting of a storm on the 
hills and the rapid drainage of the water into its 
underground eh:innels might cpiickly result in 
retreat being cut off. For this sort of work a 
party of three or fou: men is usually ample and 
convenient. 

That branch of the sport which includes the 
descent of a shaft hundreds of feet in depth, is 
a more .serious and more sporting class of work, 
and more likely to afford adventure to its 
votaries. It has been ajitly termed “moun- 
taineering reversed,” and Alpine climbers are the 
most suitable men on account of the> training 
and special (pialifieations. For this class of 
exploration a larger party is usually re-qiiin.d, 
varying from five or six for a jilace which can 
be dealt with by rope-ladders to three or four 
times that number where the difficulties demand 
more elaborate methods, although in the fornicr 
case special conditions may be met with, 
requiring more men. 

The foregoing rough classification cannot be 
considered as final, although indicative of the 
main differences, (^aves are of very vriried 
structure, and a passage may lead to a deep 
descent and, after it, may continue again, while 
“potholes” often have ixissages leading from 
them whidh may be simple or consist of a com- 
bination of “pitches” and galleries. At any 
time the explorers may be confronted in the 
darkness by unexpected difficulties, and the 
understanding of these facts at the out.set will 


explain the need for the extensive ap[)arntus 
su bse< jiien t ly descri bed. 

By far the best and most enterpri.sing work 
has been, and is being, carried out by the 
Socieie de Speleologic of Paris, w’hose secretary, 
Mons. Martel, is probably the most enthusia.stic 
exponent of the sport, and whose works on the 
subject should be read by all who seek for 
further information. 

Tackle It is imperative that all tackle 
.should be of the best jirocurable (|uality and 
workmanship, as it may be subjected to great 
and unforeseen strains. 

'Phe ropes are the most valuable and impor- 
tant articles. 'They should be specially made 
by hand and of si;lectcd Manilla hemp. This is 
extremely strong for its wvight, and stands any 
unavoidable rough usage and friction better 
than ordinary (jiialities. 'I’he ro[)e afterwards 
n.-ferred to as the ?c'//u//ass rope should be not 
less than g inch diameter, and the safety rope 
J-ineh diameter, for, although this latter might 
be lighter without being loo w’cak for its pur- 
pose, it must be remembered tliat a thin rope is 
bad to handli?, and a man's hold on it is thereby 
weakciu.il. For iMiglish work these ropes are 
most useful in 400 feet lengths. Shorter lengths 
w’ould freijuently nc‘ccssitate joining, thus 
wcaki.‘ning the rope and adding an iiuTeased 
difficulty anti po.ssihlc danger hy the liability of 
the knot to catch in clefts, with the probable 
result of dislodging loose fragments and of being 
difficult to five. S/rofi\^ sas/i cord is useful for 
a variety of purposes, and in particular for 
lashings and guy rojics. Lengths of old rope 
may be cut up where short piei^ejs are re(|uired. 

Rope-ladders 'Die ladders used are made 
with sides of half-inch rope, and rope rungs of 
slightly smaller material spliced in. A wooden 
rung in every four or live may be added to keep 
thi- sides a]iart, but to have all the rungs of 
wood is too great an increase in weight and 
bulk to be recommended, though .some explorers 
])rcfer tlum. 'I’hi* ladders are most useful in 
lengths of 40 or 50 liu*l, made to join either by 
spring lu)oks or by lashing. One of the ladders 
should have its toj) bar made of wTought-iron 
and jirovidc d w ith three rings or eye.s, the u.se for 
w’hich will be seen later. 

The Windlass -'rhis .should have a drum 
with a rircumfi rence of not le.ss than 3 feet and 
a length i S inches, so as to lake the 400 feet 
of windlass rojie without too many laps. It 
miLSt be strong, and made in sections to bolt 
together for portability, as, with all the other 
apparatus, it will probably havti to be conveyed 
over rough ground. It must be provided with 
tw'o crank handles set at right angles to each 
other and securely fixed on the drum spindle to 
prevent their w'orking off. A strong ratchet 
check should be affixed. 

Sundries — Snatch blocks and other kinds oj 
pulleys^ piions or holdfasts^ wooden stakes^ 
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Sectional Diagram of a “ Pothole,” illus- 
trating. Method of Descent, i\:c. 

A. Moulh of “ pot.” 

A to />\ Vertical shaft. 

C. ( 'avern at foot of shaft. 

JJ. Horizontal passaj^c. 

A'. Second pitch, witli rope-ladders in 
position. 

7^ Subterranean lake. 

(t. Windlass, with two men at each handle. 

/>. Windlass rope. 

c. Pulley fixed over moulh of holt?. 

//. Man listening for signals from below'. 

Jj’ght wooden ladder, leading to hori- 
zontal passagt‘. 

/ilvxplorer on raft. 

N.B. 'rhe safety rope referred to in 
letterpress has been pur])osely omitleil 
in order not to cause a confusion of 
roiies in a drawing on such a small 
st'ale ; in practice, it w'oultl pass tner 
another pulley adjacent to the one 
marked C on the diagram. A sliort 
length of ro|)e-ladder would be sus- 
pended from the beam across the 
opening to facilitate the start in des- 
cending and till? landing in ascending 
- l\f\s has also been left out for a\)ove 


reason. 
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.debars, plunks, stroiijr carpentry tools, \-c.. are 
also requisite. 

The following instruments are newssary for 
surveying : aneroid barometer, thermometer, 
pnsmatic compass, clinometer, survevini' take or 
chain. ■' 

A telephone is probably tin: best means of 
communication between the explorer and those 
at the surface, es|H;ciaUv when an exploration 
lasts any length of time. It enabl L's the riMiuirc- 
ments and niownienls of the ]);irty to l3i;/////v 
and raptdly made known. 

A sinipU: l)iit less perfect device is a strong 
string lowered with a note-book and pencil 
attached. If lliis be fastened to tlu- lever of a 
loud bell or gong at the surface, a pull at the 
string from below will announce when a note 
has to be drawn up. 

Lights -Imoui a varied experience, the 
engineer's ton li lamp, pint size, can be recom- 
mended as probably the best. It is madt? of 
•double tin, in shape somewhat like a coffee |H)1, 
with a fixed handle o\er the toj) and a copper 
spout for the wick, f ed with the* best (killipoli 
oil,: this kind of lamp burns with a gfK)d 
clear light ami gives off little smoke and no 
siiii'll, both imporlant jioints when space is 
coiiQned. Ii)aeh member of a party will also 
carry a n^serve <.)f two or threi: thick A/Z/ea* 
n\udU's ill a tin case, .ind a supply of waterproof 
inat»;.bes, remU.ri.d so by diiqilng in melted jiaraffin 
w.'tx. ribbon and are used for 

lighting u|) large olaces and for photography. 
Ndpbfha j/tur lamp^ may be useful, but are 
dangerous and unpleasant. At a depth of 200 
to 350 feet down a shaft oj)en to the sky, arti- 
ficial light will no* be needed, iinU-ss the orifiei: 
at the surface lx? very small. 

will now proceed to sIkjw the method of 
using the abovi- apparatus by tK-scribing the 
dcicenl (jf a potliole. Obxioiisly, the first 
essential is to find the ai>pro\imat(r di.’pth. '1 his 
may be done by jilmiibing with a thin strong 
line marked off in divisions of say 20 feet, and 
with a weigiU of 4 or 5 U)s. tin the end. If 
a long line of any considerable thickness be used 
it will be ilitficull to tell when the weight 
touches the Ixiltom, owing to the heaviness ol 
cord. Iwut us assume that the depth is found 
to be about 300 feet and that, being a ( lear and 
vertical dro|), it is decided to use a '.indl.i ts and 
ro[)e as the means of descent. I’be windlass 
should be lixed some 20 feet b.u'k from the 
mouth of the shaft, and on grounil as level as 
po.ssilile, so that those working at it (two at each 
handle) may have freedom ol action. It must 
be thoroughly guyed back, haxe heavy stones 
piled on its platform, and it possible, stakes 
■driven into the ground dircc-lly in trout of it. 
The windlass rope should pass over a pulley 
fixed in the best position well over the mouth 
of the pot, so that it may run clear of the sides. 

Fixed to the end of the rope should be a 
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“boatswain’s chair” or other contrivance in 
which the explorer can sit. Around his body 
should be a leather belt with a .spring hook to 
attach to the windla.ss rope near its junction 
with the chair. 'I'his will keep him in an up- 
right pr)sition, allow the free u.se of both arms, 
and act as a .safeguard against the po.ssible 
chance of his slipping from his .seat. 

Another and very necessary ro|)e, to he paid 
out by hand, should he tied around his body as 
a safety line. A stake should he driven into 
the ground within easy reach of the man or 
men jiaying it out, in order that they can, on 
occasion, stop and hold the rope by what is 
nautieally called “taking a turn.” The object 
of paying this out by hand is that there may Ik; 
touch betwiMMi those on the top and the man 
tlescending, as, if let out from a second windlass, 
llu- speed might differ from that of the main 
rope : if rjuieker it would hang loosir and be 
useless, aiul if slower would cause impKrasant 
conqirc.ssion of the man's Ixxly. Hefore the 
first man is lowered, a length of sash cord 
sufficient to reac'h to llie bottom should be tied 
to the seat and let down tin- shaft. Its uses are 
varif)ns. ll serves to sUadv the seat, ])re- 
venling min b of the oscillalon and jerking 
(‘onsetjUiiil upon tlu‘ lowering of a weight 
on a long length of elastic rope. Again, 
wb.en the seat is being drawn iq) empty, 
by preventing this spring it reduces the c*bance 
of the seat ilislodging fragments of rock by 
knocking against the walls of the shaft, and also 
m.iy be useful in drawing tlie seat c‘ic‘ar of 
any projections on wliicli it might c.atc'h. 

As is generally known, then; is a considerable 
amount of “ s])in ’’ in a long rope, however well 
it may be made and slreU lied. 'J’hi.* unpli:asant 
eonsecjiieiK es of this ean be much lessi-ne«l by 
the man who is being bnvered carrying in bis 
hands a bamboo or (•ilier light rod of a length 
siiite<l to the diameter of the shaft. With thi.s, 
a slight touch on tlu* walls is sufficient to 
countevai t the spinning tendency, and even if 
out of reai’h. by swinging it sharply round at 
arm’s length in tlu? op])osite directuni to the 
twist of the ro])e, the same effect can be 
obtained. 

Signals A code of siy;9mh for regulating the 
descent must be arranged. l*ossibly the best is 
one l>y whistle, the voice not being sufficiently 
arlicailate at great dejitbs on account of echoes 
a nd n : ver bera lions. 

One whistle should mean “Slop I” two, “Tull 
up,’' and three, “ Lower.” 'J'he whistle used 
ought to have a loud, shrill tone, but its use is 
not arbitrary, as the code will apply to any 
method of signalling. 

As the first man di.-.scends he must keep a good 
look-out for, and clear away, any loose stones 
whieh are likely to fall or be dislodged by the 
rojies, and great care must be taken that all loose 
stone.s, &c., round the mouth of the hole on the 
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surface arc cleared away, so that nothing may be 
accidentally knocked down while men are below. 
A tiny stone falling 300 feet would kill a man as 
surely as a bullet. 

All the signals must be responded to with the 
utmost promptitude, especially when the bottom 
is being neared, or the man who is being lowered 
may get a nasty bump. 

Another method of descent is by rope-ladders. 
This is suitable for places which descend in a 
series of drops or “ pitches,” where there .arc 
ledges of varying widths. With a total length of 
150 feet of ladder much may be done. 

Having plumbed a depth of, say, 100 feet 
from the .surface, the ladder is tied to two ro|)es 
(or to both ends of one rope) of not less than 
J-inch diameter, one at each end ring of its 
top bar. If possible, a })lank should be fixed 
across the mouth of the shaft, over which 
the ropes attached to the ladder may hang, in 
order to avoid knocking down any loose earth 
or rock, 'fhe ropes carrying the ladder should 
be made fast to a coujile of stakes driven into 
the ground a little di.stance from the li|) of the 
“ pot,” and then, secured by a .safety rope, jiaid 
out by hand over a pulley fixed into the jilank, 
the exploring party will in turn descend. It may 
be found that the place the ])arty have reached 
is not the bottom, and that the plumb-line is 
again required. Assuming that it reveals another 
considerable drop, the ladder will have to be 
lowered until its head is level with the ledge 
occupied by the party, and then either be made 
fast there or, preferably, above*. 

The raising and lowering of the ladder will be 
facilitated by a length of sash cord being tied to 
the middle ring of the top bar of the ladder, 
passed through a pulley on the beam, and al- 
lowed to hang down the hole. Then the men 
on the first landing place will he able to help, by 
steadying and holding it while the ropes on the 
surface are being secured. This procedure may 
be repeated until the actual bottom is reached. 

It must be remembered that the descent and 
ascent by rope-ladders is a very toilsome pro 
cecding, and that practically no rest can fie tahen 
while OH the ladder itself fieyond getting fireath^ as 
the ladder swings away from the vertical line, 
which throws the man’s weight almost entirely 
on his hands and arms. 

For this rea.son, if for no other, a windla.ss is 
to be preferred for a deej) descent which cannot 
be negotiated by a series of drops w'hcre rests 
may be taken. 

It must also not be forgotten that if a man 
becomes exh,austed through extreme exertion or 
exposure to cold and wet, or unxits with an 
accident to a limb, he cannot well he got out 
without a windlass. It would be well to disabuse 
the inexperienced mind of the idea that a man 
can be drawn out of a deep hole by his .safety 
rojK:, although this might be done, and has 
^^^^en dme, by a large party of strong men on 
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the surface, it would, at best, be a painful and 
slow experience, and for a small party probably 
an impossibility. I'herefore Jet th(; safety ro|)e 
be considered only as a means of checking a .slip 
from the ladder and for affording support when 
a halt is made for any purpose. 

Having reached the bottom of the “ pothole,”' 
it should be thoroughly examined and a plan 
made. Tassages may be discovered running 
out of it, which should be followed so far as is 
possible. 

Horizontal Caves and Passages — One 

hundred feet of Alpine climbing rope should be 
taken. An ice-axe or a modified form af that 
tool will be found useful in many ways. Before 
leaving thci foot of the sliaft, a string should be 
made fast, and paid out by the last man of llie 
party. 'I'his is an imperative precaution, as. 
passages may be found to ramify and multiply 
in a bewildering manner, and if a wrong turning 
be taken on the way back, the result may be 
more than disagreeable. With the guiding string 
a man mi^ht find his way back in the dark — a 
po.ssible contingency if much water is encoun- 
tered to jnit out lamfis, iSic. 

The cliaracteristics of a single passage may 
be various. It may be wide and shallow', or 
lofty and narrow, tliroiigh every gradation. A 
drop in the level of a passage may necessitate 
climbing, which must only be undertaken \vith 
all possible prec'aiitions, for whili? a man may be 
a brilliant mountaineer and cragsman, he may 
now have to deal with rotten rock, and with only 
such light as is given by lamps or candles. In 
fact, any operation of dithculty must now be 
treated with increased respect, as the party is 
practically cut off from immediate outside help, 
and no unnecessary risk should be taken. 

In some jiassages, streams and pools of water 
are found. I'he general temperature of these 
places being about 48" K. winter and summer, it 
follows that inllowing water is s]jeedily reduced to 
that temperature. So long as not more than hip 
deep, it is not very \incomfortable, but, when 
deep enough to cover the body, the chilling 
effects of such a temperature are soon felt. For 
this reason, if it be thought desirable to .swim 
across a pool to see if further progress be 
possible, the sw'immer should have a light rope 
lied round him. On some expeditions, large 
lakes and streams are encountered, and for these 
.special preparations have to be made. A raft of 
hermetically .‘>ealed tins with a co^'ering of laths, 
made in sections to bolt together, has been used 
by the present w'riters \vith success. Its great 
advantage over a Berthon or other collapsible 
canvas boat, is its power tf) resist the rough 
usage incidental to getting it to its launching 
place. A raft made in this fashion, to carry 200 
lbs., >veighs about 60 lbs. 

Having briefly described the main methods 
of exploring potholes which require the use of 
mechanical appliances, it is harjUy necessary to 
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refer to the manner of dealing witli those smaller 
holes, which can be safely explored if the ordinary 
climbing precautions taken by mountaineers are 
adopted. 

Knots, Hitches, &c. — As may be readily 
inferred, where there, is so great a need of die 
constant use of ropes, safe knots only should be 
used, and knowledge and practice in making 
these should be previously acquired. 

Ihe^ following axioms should be invariably 
borne in mind : — 

Clear away all loose stones, from the 
surface near the hole. 

All ]}lanks, struts, ^:c., in use at the top of the 
shaft should be securely lashed back so that in 
case of a breakage they do not fall down. 

A party should never start on the exploration 
of a passage without a sufficient length of 
climbing rope. 'I'liis is due not only to tht^n- 
selves but to their friends above ground, who 
caniy^t know when they are in danger. 

Like its kindred sport, mountaineering, cave 
exploration has its own peculiar fascination and 
charm. The adventure, the charm of entering 
the unknown, the delight of jiioni'ering, the 
weird and beautiful elTects of dim liglu on 
fantastic surroundings, of difficultitrs faced 
and overcome hy combini?d c'ffort, all help to 
counU'ract the hard work and that occ'asional 
hardship inseparable from any manly sport. 
Its* .scientific aspects also are varii.'d, and a know- 
ledge of them adds greatly to the? lasting 
iniprt?ssion made • the imagination. 

John a. (Irkkn. 

Kdwaki) (^m.vicrt. 

h’KANK Ju.I.KT. 

'FhOMAS (jRAV. 
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Glossary. 

Aiguille — A pinnacle of rock, so called from its gene- 
rally shiirply pointed outlines. 

Alp -iSe word in Swiss denotes a summer, or moun- 
tain, pasture, and not the mountain itself. 


Alpine Club, The— Was established at tlic eml of 
1S57. Eoreign .alpine clubs liave since Iwen formed. 

Alpenstock — A spiked staff used in iiiouiitaineering. 

It should be of ash, and of length and thickness suitable 
to the height and weight of its owner. It is, however, 
now generally displaced by the ice-axe. 

Arete — 'I'he highest riilgc of a mountain. 

Avalanche — A mass of ice, snow, or stones falling 
from higher parts of the mountains, generally owing to 
thawing. The word is generally understood to mean 
snow only. 

Axe — An instrument of manifold uses, comprising 
both axe and pick. The length should not lx: move than 
alwuit 45 inches. 

Bergsehrund-' The highest crevasse (//.t\) which 
sej)arates the snowfielil from the mountain. 

Boots, Bootnails — Special attention to these is 
necessary. 'I hc bools sliould be laceil, and both the 
soles and heel.s should project beyond the uppers. The 
soles should have nails arranged both longitudinally and 
round the oilge, and the heels should have nails on the 
inner, as well as on the outer edge. 'l‘he lieads of the 
sole nails should he slightly bent. 

Cairn *A heap of stones made for landmarks, &c. 

Chimney — A very sleep and nariow gully, resembling 
the interior of a ehimney, with one side removed. 

Chock -Chocksioiie—-.\ mass of roek, blocking a 
chimney. 

Climbing-irons — A contrivance fastened to the hoot 
(and removable), generally in form of a cross with .a 
spike at the end of each arm, or even more - Crampons. 

Col Vbjr.'- but in the 'I'yr-*! ii means a hill, 
not bale «•! VLgd’.ition. 

Cornice - Oveilianging snow on a t idge. 

Corrie - -A curved depression on llu uunintain-side. 

Couloir A sleep gully ; it may Iv in rock, ice, or 
snow. 

Crampon— [.SVrC MM iunh-iro.ns.] 

Crevasse A fissure in a glacier, or snowfield. The 
edge is called the tip. \t \s longitudinal ux tramverse, 
according toils ilireclion on the glacica*. When duo to 
the curve in the glacier, it is marginal. If covered with 
loose snow, it is ioncealed, A practicable bridge of icc or 
snow across a crevasse freipienlly occuis. 

Crest The highest line of a riflge. 

Croda — In the 'lyrol a bare ridge or peak, as o]>poscd 
to CWp/.7».). 

Curtain — 'I’he precipitous wall of rock between two 
peaks. 

Dirt-bands — .Streaks f)f fine debris extending in 
curved lines across dry glaciers. 

Dolomite hard magnesian limestone, offering 
special diffiriilties to the climber. 

Eave = Cornice. 

Fohnwind — A warm south-east wind in the Alps, 
most cornmnii in spring and autumn. It is more common 
in some valleys than olhers, and ha.s important influence 
on the snow and ice. 

Frost-bite — An evil ilue most freipienlly to wind, or 
to wet ; against which precautions must alw.iys 1)C 
taken. 'I'he injury is a freezing of the tissues, and con- 
sequent morlifieaiion of the part affected. 

Gendarme -A lower of rock on a ridge. 

Gite-A shelter, hence a liall and rest for the night. 

Glacier —'file accumulation of frozen snow in a valley, 
down which it is gradually moving, if there is no snow 
on the surface of the icc it is called dry. A hanging 
glacier is a mass of ice clinging to the walls of rock. 

Glaciere- -A 1 ave containing ice. 

Glacikre-table -A block of stone supported on a 
pillar of ice. 

Glazed rocks — Rocks with a surface nr film of ice. 

Glazing-ice -'rhe film of ice on glazeil rocks. 

Glissade — The action of slipping or gliding down a 
steep incline ; if made on the feet, it is a glissade ^ 

if on the back, a sifting glissade. 

Grapnel — A .steel or iron claw attached to a roiK*, ami 
thrown in order to obtain a hold. 
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Gully— A narrow and decji ravine. 

Handhold — JVojeciions or crevices in the rock, by 
^\hich the hand can siij^port the body. 

Hogsback — A long, narrow ridge. 

Hot plate — A surface of rock, exposed by the breaking 
away of a glacier. 

Ice- -T.s called soft when the snow of which it is ct)in- 
posed has not become .solidificrl ; hard^ or hhek, when it 
IS ])crfectly huniogeiieous. 

ice-cap — 'rho permanent covering of a given area by 
icc or snow. 

Ice-fall — A pan of a glacier hanging sharply over a cliff. 

Ice-tongue— A ])rojcclion of icc at the foot of a 
gl.-icicr. 

Ice-wall A i)i:rpeiiclienlar cliff (ff ice. 

Ice-worn -Of rocks, w»»rn and prdished by the niove- 
nicnt of ice upon ihein. 

Jammed --Of a ihhniu'y (ly r*. ) blocked by a fallen 
rock. 

Kamm — A broken locky ritlge. 

Knife-edge - -A very narrow ridge. 

Letter-box— A si)Iii rock. 

Moraine - -'I'he lubrtsi on a glacier, the ilownw.ard 
iiiovcnicnt of which carries the stones, iVc., in long lines. 

moraines are those at the siiles, medial are those 
in the centre, generally formed by the union of glaciers 
coining from ditlereiit valleys. Tenninal moraines 
are those finally «lejiosiled at the fool <»r the glacier. 

Moulins - Shafts bored ihroiigli glaciers liy water. 

Mountain-sickness A malady due to rarefaction of 
the air. The chief symptoms aie exireim; weariness, 
heailache, ditVicully of breathing and nausea. 

Needle-::: Aiguille. 

Neve — A tract of snow, as tlislincl from a glacier, 
which is ice. 

Pass — 'File hnvest point in a ridge. 

Piotet— Ice-axe. 

Pitch- -A small cliff or perpendicular obslruelion in a 
gully. 

Piton — An iron siancliion with a ring at its hca<l, to 
which a rojie can be attached. 

Platform -A small le\el surface on the face of a juvei- 
pice, iSic. 

Platte — A wide ledge. 

Rake - -A scree-gullv. 

Kandkluft =;: Jltri'^ikrutid (if.r . ). 

Roches Moutonnees Kocks rounded by glacier 
action. 

Rope — Ropes are used jnincipally for connecting the 
members of a jiarly, so that, in case of aecident to rule, 
lie is supported by all the others. The “ Alpine (.^lub 
Kiipe '' is m.adc of pure iiiaiiiila hemp, is inch in 
circumfeiviice, and is marked by a veil thread between 
the strands. 

Rucksack— A bag of simpler form than the knapsack, 
anti carried much lower in tlic back. 

Run — The .stretch on a loose rope when siuldenly 
pulled. 

Sand-cone — A cone of hard ice covered with sand or 
grit. 

Scarpella - A pointed shoe with hempen soles used 
in rock climliing. 

Scree — Pebris lying at the ba^e of a cliff. 

Serac* -A lower ol ice on a glacier, formcti by the 
intersect ion of crevassi-s. 

Shoulder — .V rountletl jirojcclion fiom the mass of a 
mountain. 

Snout- 'Phe foot <*r lower end of a glacier 

Snow-blindness -Inllaniination ol the eyes, caused 
by the glare of sunshiiu' tm -.now surfa' e. 

Snow-craft — The hcatUvork of ice and snow' "brnbing. 

Snow-line The average l«>v. est 1 ine of ]icrpetunl snow. 

Snow-masked — Of a crevasse hidden by snow. 

Snow Spectacles — ShouKl be of smoked or neutral- 
tinted glass, and .sliutild be in the form of goggles, the 
failles being of w'ire gau^e. 

Stanchions — Iron stakes driven into rocks to imake a 
|)ermao||i| track. .See fulon. 


Traverse — i. A path across the face of a cliff or wall. 
2. The surface acros.s which the jialh is made. 

Verglas — The film of ice on “glazed rocks.” 

Virgin peak— One a.s ycl untrodden. 

Writing desk — A form assumed by limestone rucks, 
somewhat rcacmbling the angles of an open desk. 

A. C. C. 

MOUSE DEER {Mi/nifiua indica ) — 'Vhis 
little hornless (leer is found in Ceylon— parts 
of India, and is nowhere so plentiful as in the 
'Favoy and Mugui districts of the 'renasscrim 
Provinces. It seldom exceeds t 8 inches in 
length and 12 inches in height; generally its 
hifight is nearer tS inches. The body is heavy in 
proportion to the small length of limb. The skin 
is niottletl ash gn y covered with dark spots. 'I’he 
jaw is 1‘urnished with sharp tusks similar to those 
of the muntjac or barking deer. It lives priiK'i- 
})ally upon berries and fruits, and has been known 
to go to earth on an emergenc y. 'I'lie tail is very 
short, and the coat is more? spotted during the 
rains and cold weather than in the hot, there 
being then two or more streaks along the flanks 
in addition to the spots. I once s]jent a week 
at Ilassien, near Jioinliay. and in following the 
jnigs of a tiger up the hill I roused several of 
these deer, and, after a fruitless luint for thi; 
larger beast, I baggi-d a couple of these tiny 
deer in the h()|)e that they might alTord a 
pleasant change at table. 'The meal, however, 
had a pec-uliar and not altogether agreeable 
flavour. In parts of 'Fenasscrim I have been 
oflered a dozen of these deer for a dollar. 'Fhey 
are caiighl liy nooses laid on the ground and 
altatrhed to a bent bamboo ; when the snare is 
trodden upon, the little brute is su.spcnded in 
the air by its leg, and ils iiilifiil cries attract the 
poachers, who are never far distant. 'J'bere are 
varieties in the Malay Peninsula and in Java. 
This deer is easily tamed if caught young. 

F. 'F. POLLOK. 

MULE DEER {Ccnns fuacrotis) 
deer, deriving its specific name Ironi the siztr 
of tile ears, is found in considerable numbers 
tlinnighouL the W'eslern States of America and 
Britisli Columbia, although, in the larger portion 
of the area over which it is disiribuled, it is 
known as the “ Blaektail ” deer. According to 
C..\aton, there is another variety to be found in 
Southern ('alifornia. W’ith the ex('option, per- 
ha})s, of the ears, it may be described as a hand- 
.soine deer, although it has not the majestic 
appearance of the \V\apiti {Cenus ca/tadefisis) 
nor the gracefulness of the common deer {Cervus 
viryiinhifiits). 

Colour — 'Phis varies according to the season 
of the year, the summer coat being a dull yellow 
turning towards autumn and winter to grey. 'I’hc 
belly i.s very dark, almost black, becoming 
lighter towards the groin, while between the 
thighs it is nearly while, this colour extending to 
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tlw rump, and making a c(>n.spi('U(>i].s mark 
•when the animal is viewed a />os/enori. Below 
the knees and lux^ks the legs are of a dark 
cinnamon colour, which, however, Ijccomes 
lighter as the season advances. The forehead 
IS generally dark, in some cases nearlv hlack, to 
a point ending lietwetm the eyes, 'whili- the 
throat is freciuently almost while. The tail, 
which varies from 6 to lo indies in length, is of 
a yellowish white colour, with the exception of 
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a tuft of hair at tlie Lxln-rnu poinl, which i.s 
black. Different in(li\iijnals, however, vary 
somewhat in regard to colouring. 

Antlers —'riiese appear to he subject to 
considerable variations in shapi*. in some indivi- 
duals the beam and tines having a greater 
general inward tendency than in others. I he 
average pair of antlers shows i o points (although 
a much greater number is by no means un- 
common) and may be described as spreading 
laterally and upwards from the head in a line 
with the face with a double bifurcation of tJie 


beam, each bifurcation forking into two fines. 
One or more snags appear from 2 to 3 inches 
above (he burr, 'i'he accompanying illustrations 
.ye from photographs of the heails of deer killed 
in Colorado, and are good specimens, although, 
perhajis, a little above the average in the eases 
of Nos. 1 and 2 and far above in the ease of 
No. 3. 

In No. I the right horn is 25 inches long, 
round the burr is yj inches, while 2 inches 
above the burr the beam is si inches in circum- 
ference. 'The left horn is 24^ inches long, round 
the burr 8?. inches, and 2 inches above the burr 
5,* iiK'hes. '1‘hi; width between the horns is 
26 J iiu'hes. 'The ])()ints are 22. 'I'his head is 
an e.xample c^f ihe general inward tendency of 
ihe beam and fines. 

In No. 2 Ihe right horn is 27 y im'hes long, 
round the luirr is 8 inclu.*s, and 2 inches above 
die burr 5? inches. 1 'he left horn has Ihe same 
length while round the burr is 7:} inches and 2 
inches above it, 5^ inches. 'The width between 
the horns is 29 inches. 'J'he points number r2. 

No. 3 is by far the most rc’snarkablu set of 
antlers 1 have ever met with. It will be noticed 
that tin* horns grow oiu lateraM in nearly hori- 
zontal po>.iiions, no other specit. -i of deer except 
the moose (./Atw mac/ilis) possessing this lateral 
projection of horn. 'The result of this abnormal 
projection is ibat the horns show the astonishing 
spread of 41 ineln*s, the actual m(.‘asiiremenls of 
the horns lu*ing as follows : Right horn 30 
inches in length, round the burr roj inches, 
2i inches above the burr, 5*J inches. Left born 
30 inchis, burr loi, 2 3 , iin bes above burr, 5:{ 
incin.'s. W idth berwei*n the horns 41 inchi;s. 
J*oinl.s 18. W’hen it is rememliered that the 
average nuinlH*]' of points cannot be said to 
excciicl 12 in any event, while the average width 
is about 25 to 2O inches, it will readily be 
understood what a marvellous head this par- 
ticular deer carried. 

Weight riie average live weight is about 
200 lbs. (25 stone) although individuals have 
been killed up to 300 lbs. 

Habits and Shooting 'riui Cervus mac- 
rods is probably the most sporting deer on the 
American t'onlincnt, for it is oc(\asionally 
possible to stalk him in the orthodox fashion, 
although by far the larger number are killed l)y 
what is called “still hunting” in America, 
namely, by crawling after him in thick timber 
and chancing a shot at close (piarters. 'Fhey 
feed at night, and the older bucks generally 
belakt: Ihi'inselves in the early morning to the 
highest available limbered ground, .and lie down 
for the day. 'riiey are not so gregarious as the 
wapiti, allhough considerable bands of doe.s, 
young bucks and fawns may often be met with, 
and conseciuenlly the .stalker will not be likely 
to meet more than one buck at a time. They 
arc also much shyer than wapiti, and have a trick 
of creeping away unseen, but when “jumped*' 
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and thoroughly alarnK.fl, hound rapidly away, 
all feet leaving and striking the ground at the 
same time, a means of progression which soon 
seems to become fatiguing. They have four 
jiaces, a walk, a shambling kind of trot, a gallop, 
and this raja’d and exhausting bound above 
referred to. Notwithstanding its awkward 
movements, it is astonishing what a great 
distance a wounded buck will travel. The 
rutting season commences early in October, the 
horns being, as a rule, out of the velvet by the 
beginning of September. When the heavy 
snows commence on the mountaitis, a consider- 
able migration takes place to lower grounds and 
it is at these periodical movements that the 
Ranchman takes so heavy a toll on the herds 
for winter meat. A sure but by no means 
sportsman like way of shooting this deer is by 
watching a salt “ lick,” and many a good buck 
and even doe is killed in this way. A *303 
rifle can safely be recommcuided for mule deer, 
although the majority of sportsmen on the 
American continent use a Winchester of various 
models. 


[mule deer 

sequence of these laws (wJjich, however, it may 
be stated, are unfortunately often exceedingly 
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In recent years most of the State legis- 
latun;^ have jxissed enactments protecting 
game within their jurisdictions, and in con- 


difiicult to enforce), the mule deer shows no sign 
of diminution in numbers, in fact in some 
districts, appear to be actually increasing. Aided 
by protection and its own habits and favourite 
locations, it will probably hold its own as long 
as any deer in America. 

Hknry A. Jamks. 

MULLET, GRieV (Thick lipped) • - 

Measurf.mkn is, ktc.- Length of head 4j lo 5, of 
caudal fin 54, height of body 4.4 lo 5 limes in the total 
length. iLjrcs — without adiiiose lids. Snout obtuse ; 
upper lip rather thick, with two or lliree rows of papilla? 
on its lowest portion. A narrow strip of the chin is 
iincovercrd. Ycvt/i — fine, labial ones in the lip. 

/vV/j -thc dorsal commences somewhat nearer the caudal 
fin, or niidw.^y between it and the end of the snout ; 
spines stout, the two first of the same height, an(i 
equalling that of the ]>osl-orbital length of the head. 
The interspace between the two dorsal fins equal lo, or 
slightly exceeding, that of the base of the first dorsal. 
.Second dorsal anteriorly slightly higher than the first. 
Pectoral inserted somewhat above the centre of the depth 
of the body, and its length equalling that of the head 
excluding the snout. Ventral inserted midway between 
the origins of the pectoral and first dorsal fin. Anal 
below the second dorsal and rather higher than it. 
Caudal forked, the length of each lobe being about 
ectual, and rather less than that of the head. Stales — 
almiit twi-nly-six between the snout and the base of the 
first dorsal fin. Colours — Grey sliot with bronze about 
the head, cheeks golden, sides silvery dashed with gold ; 
a dark line along each row of scales along the back and 
sides. 

Day, Fishes of Great Bfitain and Ireland^ vol. i. 
p. 232. 

MUNTJAC {Cenmlus muntfu ) — This aiii- 
xnal is also known as Barking Deer and as 
Rib-faced Deer. In the Himalaya mountains 
and their vicinities it is called Kakar \ Rahva 
in Nepal, and in Madras, by the anomalous 
name Jungle Sheep. 
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Distribution— I'his small deer is more 
generally distributed throughout Asia than any 
animal of its tribe, although it may vary 
slightly, as regards colour and size, in different 
localities. It is found in almost all the more or 
less hilly forest tracts of Hindustan, including 
the Himala3^as, up to an altitude of about 8,000 
feet.' It occurs also in Assam, Ceylon (there 
called Red Hog Deer), Burmah, the 
peninsula and many of the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago, and in China, but is 
seldom met with north of latitude 

Description > • Muntjacs are distinctly 
jungle-loving animals, and usually solitary, 
although tw'o or even three may sometimes be 
found togetherr. 'Fhe height of an Iniiian 
kakar is about 23 inches. 'Fhe hair is short, 
smooth, and bright rufous bay in colour, 
becoming darker on the delicately formed 
limbs ; white (Jii the throat and beneath the 
tail, which is comjjaratively long for a deer. 
'Fhe head is peculiar, that of the buck being 
surmounted with two |)rolongations of the 
\'-shaped, riblujd frontal bone, about 3 inches 
long and covered with skin and hair. On tlurse 
hairy ])edicels grow the horns, which, in a good 
buck, are 4 or 5 inches in lenglli, curving 
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inwards near their tips, and haying one short 
prong just above each burr, projecting forward 
and slightly upward, i’he litick’s upper jaw is 
provided with a pair of sharp canine teeth, 
sometimes e.xtending quite half an inch over 
the lower lips. For what purpose they arc 


intended is uncertain, (^^are is neces.sary when 
handling a wounded buirk, lest in its struggles 
it might inflict a nasty cut w'ith one of them. 
'Fhe doe is similar to the buck, w'ith the exception 
that it lacks the hairy pedicels, the horns, and 
the long canines. 

Habits — I’he kakar is most frequently found 
where thick ^ cover is interspersed w'ith patches 
of cultivation. In the latter, when the crops 
are green, it may often be found out feeding in 
tlie early morning and the dusk of evening, 
but usually so close to cover that, in the grey 
daw’ll and tw’i light, it is not easily detected until 
the white of its tail is seen bobbing off into the 
jungle, whem'e its alarm note - a hoarse, single 
bark, more often hearil at night- -comes at 
short regular intervals. W'hen moving quickly 
through cover, it carries its head low' and its tail 
high, and gemrrally makers a succession of 
clicking sounds, but how' these are produced 
the waiter has been unable to ascertain. 

In some parts of ('hiiia a darker variety, w'ith 
a tuft of long hair on the lo[) of the head, is 
found. 

When guns are posted, the drivers should 
move? as noiselessly as i)(.ssil)le, ot •iirrw'ise kakar 
are as likely as not to break .lack. Up to 
about 30 yards a charge of No. 5 sh«)t will roll 
one ovirr, but where met w'ith in jiartially open, 
hilly tracts lht*y often afford pretty shots for the 
rifle. 

Donai.I) Macintyrk. 

' MUSK OX (^Ovihos moschatus) — Descrip- 
tion - Fhe Musk Ox bears, as implied by the 
gemrric name, consitlerablc. aflflnities to the 
sheep. 'Fhir hair is so long as to make the beast 
afipear largi-r than it n ally is, and to conceal the 
ears and tail. 'Fhe massive horns, w’hich are 
rougher and of lighter hue at their base than at 
the tips, curve downwards in a naiiarkable man- 
ner : and the head is, in fact, mut:h like that of 
shci.-p. 'Fhi* limbs arc short, a character em- 
phasised by the thick hair with which they are 
clad ; and the flesh has a jieculiar flavour that 
has suggested the beast’s trivial name. 

Habitat In the early ages of the world's 
history, the musk o\ w'as wddely distributed 
throughout tint northern i)arts of Europe, Asia 
and Anu:rica, but its present range is limited to 
the little known corm.r of North America lying 
to the north and east of a line drawn from Fort 
Churchill on Hudson’s Bay to the mouth of the 
Mackenzie and the adjacent islands of the 
Arctic Sea. Ifs occurrence in Greenland has 
been noticed sei ci al times lately, and Lieutenant 
Peary met with this animal at the most northerly 
point of one of his journeys : .so we may reasonably 
suppose that the musk ox exists as far to the 
northward as the mosses on which it lives. 

Tw'o methods of reaching this country are open 
to the sportsman. The first is to take a small 
vessel through Hudson's Straits in the summer 
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and sail as far as the ice allows iij) Chesterfield 
Inlet. From there a short inland expedition 
would no doubt brinjr you among the musk ox, 
but this plan would probably entail a long, 
dreary winter’s inactivity with vessel and crew 
lying idle, for the Straits are closed by ice early 
in autumn. Until recently an agent of the 
Hudson’s bay Company used to make an annual 
visit to Marble Island from Fort (’hurchill to 
meet the 1‘lsquimaux, and many musk ox skins were 
brought there by the inhabitants of (.‘hesterfieUl 
Inlet, but this trailing expedition has latt.-ly been 
abandoned. 

by far the easiest method of reaching the 
musk ox country is to start from one of the 
Hudson bay p(jsts on the (ireat Slave Lake, 
easily reached by the company’s ordinary trade 
route from lulmonton. If a man is capable of 
making up bis mind that he will really start the 
next summer, his best plan is at oni'c to notify the 
Hudson bay Oimpany otlicials at Winnipeg of his 
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intention. A winter packet is sent to the north 
from Winnipeg every year, anil arrangements 
can thus be made by which the sportsman will 
reach the (Ireat Slave I.ake by the middle of 
July and find hunters, canoes and everything he 
wants in readiness, instead of having to wait 
perhaps a couple of months before he can get 
any one to go with him. h-arly in August he 
should be at the north-east end of the main lake 
ready for a start to the barren Ground. . A 
large and a small canoe should be carried over 
the mountain to any of the chains of lakes wxdl 
known to the Indians. 

Hunting — Let the hunters take their wives, 
dogs and household god.s vrith them to the last 
bunch of straggling pine trees about one hundred 
miles from the big lake. Here a main camp 
should be made, with duo con.sideration of the 
habits of the caribou and the chances of catch- 
ing ; during the absence of the hunters the 
won& will be fully occupied in drying meat 
and ftiaking snow-shoes and mocassins. No 
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attempt to carry any great amount of provisions 
should be made, as the Indians insist upon 
eating everything promptly instead of carrying 
it. Take an abundance of tea, tolxicco and 
ammunition for trading purposes — a small barrel 
of powder assumes a fabulous value in the 
barren Ground when the caribou are passing, 
by September ist the hunters should be off to 
the north, taking with them the little canoe for 
crossing lakes and streams— one man can carry 
her easily except in a strong w’ind. The direc- 
tion chosen will probably be towards the copper 
mine on the Cereal Fish River, according to 
Indian advice. Musk ox are pretty sure to be 
found within a few days, and caribou are every- 
where abundant at this time of year, so 
there will be no difiiculty about provisions. 
Skins and heads could be cached away among 
the rocks, to be hauled in later by dog sleighs. 
I'hey should be made as light as pos.sible, but it 
is not necessary to clean thi*m pi.Tfectly, as the 
weather will be cold already. 'I’he musk ox, 
when found, are easily api.)roached with the 
most ordinary prei'autions. When enough have 
been killed, a return should be made to the 
main camy) and a fi^w weeks j)a.sscd in hunting 
caribou till the ice in the lake admits of travel- 
ling with dog sleighs. Should tin; hunt have 
failed, another journey must be made in Novem- 
ber, l)Ut this involves hauling wood for fuel 
be.sides all the usual diseomlbrls of Arc'tie travel 
in winter. It is a dirty, miserable experience, 
and ends in finding a band ol musk ox which 
are held at hay by dogs and slaughtered to the 
last one, or, worse still, in a disastrous llight for 
the slielter of the woods, if no musk ox are 
found, for all the earibou take to the woods 
when the intense eold sets in. 

by the middle of I)ecemf)er the ice on the 
Great Slave I.ake has set right across, and if the 
hunter is in a hurry to reach civilisation he can 
quite easily continue his journey to l^dmonton 
on snow shoes. 'Lhere are trading posts at 
convenient distances where he can replenish his 
provisions by the way. 

Warhurton Pike. 

MUSKALONGE {Lucius maskinon^e) - 
The muskalonge is a fish of the pike family, in- 
habiting the ( Ireat I .akes, the St. I^wrence basin 
and waters to the northward, the Ui)per Missis- 
sippi X'alley, the basin of the Ohio, and lakes in 
Western New York and Western Pennsylvania. 
It is not now abundant in any part of the Great 
I.akt?s region, but is still common enough in the 
St. I^wrence, Northern Michigan, Wisconsin 
and iMinnc.strta, and in Chautauqua Lake, New 
York, to maintain the enthusiasm of anglers 
who seek large fish. 

Name and Characteristics— The origin 
and meaning of the name arc unsettled, and, in 
fact, the priority of the Indian word, Maskinonge, 
is well supported ; but, whether it be a “ long 
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nose” or a “spotted pike,” the speeies is a 
highly-pri/ed member of a widely . distributed 
family of game fishes, and is so well set off by 
important characters as to be easily distinguished 
from its kinsfolk, the pike and the ])U'kerels. 
First, it has no seahrs upon the lower half of the 
cheek and gill-rover, in this differing from all 
other members of its family. Set'ond, its gill- 
membrane is supported by a much larger niim- 
bcT of bony rays than in die pike aiul pickerels. 
Third, it is usually grey on the upper part of the 
body, ])alc below, the sides with many roim<lish, 
distinct or confliumt dark spots, the fins being 
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separating the fishes of the pike family than the 
anatomical characters above mentioned. 

Races of Muskalonge- 'rhe latest classi- 
fication of thi^ varieties of muskalonge a<lmil.s 
three forms - the ty|)ical black spotted fish of 
the (Ireat Flakes ri'gion and northward, the 
Oliio iiiuskalongi*, which is also black-sfiotted 
and appears to differ little from the northern 
type, and the unspotted muskalonge of lakes in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania. If this last variety has been correctly 
interpreted, the baiuls become obsolete with 
age and spots are never jiresent. 'fhe writer 
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also black'Spotled. 'I’hc small eye has a ground 
colour of silvery-white overlaid with iemon- 
yellow, at least in the muskalonge of ('hautauqiiu 
I^ke. The latter variety lacks dark spots ami 
has numerous irregular, dark cross bands inter- 
spersed with half-bands and blol('hcs. Hurre is 
also, in lakes of Wisconsin and Minnesota, a 
variety which lacks both spots and bands and 
has the sides uniformly bluish grey. 

The pike has elongated, |iale blotches on a 
dark grey ground, while the pickerels have more 
or less distinct dark bands or a network of 
narrow' dark lines upon the sides. Differences 
of. colour, however, are far less imp(>rtant in 


has seen only the head of an f)hio muskalonge. 
This was obscurely black-spotted, but those 
who saw the fish staled that the head was 
spotteil with dark, regular, round spots on the 
jaws and gill-covers, and that the entire body 
was similarly marked. 

'I'he muskal<;nge of C'hautaiKiua T^ake is very 
beautiful and is in good repute as a food and 
game fish. 'The Ix^dy is olive-green w'ith golden 
tints, fhe lower third of the pectoral fins is 
pink, 'fhe eye is silvery-white overlaid with 
lemon-yellow, 'fhe .sides bear about tw'enty 
irregular cross-bands with several intervening 
blotches and jxirtial bunds, 'fhe fins of the 
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back, tail and anal region have dark blotches 
forming- pseudo bands. Series of tubes resem- 
bling those of llie lateral line are distributed 
over various ])arls of the body with little 
regularity. 

Ferocity- A iglanre at the inside of the 
mouth of a big miiskalonge will suffice to deter- 
mine its character as a predacious animal. In 
a fish 44 inches long the head measured 
9 iiK'hes. besides the formidable bands of 
teeth in the jaws, there is, in the middle of the 
roof of the mouth, a patch 3§- inches long, and 
a band on each side of the palate inches 
long. The tongiu; has a long series of sharp 
teeth, coming to a fine point in front and widening 
out behind ; the fronts of the gill-blades are 
hi^avily armed with forty or more clumps of 
stout, spiny tubercles, 'rhis armament, in con- 
nection with its great size, often exceeding 50 lbs., 
and its giant stri-ngth, makes the niuskalonge 
one of the most formidable of the freshwater 
fishes of prey. 

Habits -rhe species is not gregarious, but 
usually occur in pairs, and there is a strong 
bond of personal attachment. It feeds upon 
smaller fishes, and, sometimes, upon vegetable 
substances growing under the water, favourite 
feeding'grounds are over shallow bars, whereon 
water plants grow and almost reach the surface. 
In Chautamiua Lake, the fish feeds in summer 
and wint(?r in nearly the same places, and always 
near to the weeds. When the lake bec'onics 
very clear (in February) it goc?s into dee|)er 
water, but it is found in tlie depths more or less 
all the year. It is reported that the fish feed 
and are ofUai caught on bright moonlit nights. 

Spawning begins in April, soon after the ice 
leaves the lakes. 11ie fish go into w'ater 10 to 
15 feet deep and spawn on the mud, generally 
in bays, or they may go among the rushes and 
grasses near the shores of streams. 'The eggs 
are free, non-adhesive, and about one-tenth of 
an inch in diameter. Some writers slate that they 
are slightly adhesive and stick to waU.T ])lants. 
A large female in Chaulau(|iia I^Tke furnished 
sixty thousand eggs. In artificial hatching the 
ova are placed in boxes provided with screen tops 
and bottoms ; the bo.xes are sunk from i foot in 
2 feet undi^r the surface, and every day or two 
they are drawn up, the covers removed, and all 
the^ sediment and bad eggs cl(?aned out. In 
Lhautamiua Lake the males are four times as 
numerous as the femak?.s, hut the females are 
much the larger. 

Game Qualities — As a game fish it ranks 
below the salmon, most of the trouts, and the 
black bass ; but it is the best of its family, and, 
in C:hautauqua Lake, at least, it is highly esteemed 
for its fighting qualities and its delicate flesh. 
September is a favourite month for the fishing, 
and the fro.sty, moonlit nights of October and 
November often afford fine sport when one is 
trolling with chubs or .suckers for bait. 'Fhe 


muskalongc does not strike fiercely at livt^ fish, 
and it must usually be allow'ed to hook itself. 
When hooked, it may leave the wati:r two or 
three times and shake its head to dislodge the 
hook, or it may go to the bottom and sulk 
there as sullenly as a salmon. An hour or 
longer may be reciuired to bring the fish to 
boat, and in handling such a giant with light 
tackle, great care and skill are necessary. 

'^I'he miiskalonge is usually caught by trolling 
with hand-line or rod and line, using a spoon 
hook or spinner, or w'ith a live frog or minnow 
for bait. A rod 8A or 9 feet long, weighing 

7 to 10 ounces, about 300 feet of No. 9 Cutty- 
hunk line, and spoons of the sizes Nos. 7 and 

8 are recommended. 'I'he boatman will row 
along, about 20 feet distant from the edge of 
the reeds, 'fhe angler, with about 50 feet of 
line, casts a live bait or spoon among the weeds, 
especially the lily pads, or the line may be 
trolled astern, ’^fhe rod should be held parallel 
with the surface of the water, with its tip well 
down when the fish leaps, as it is almost sure 
to do, and the line must be ke|)t as taut as the 
strength of the rod i)ermits. It is ecjually im- 
portant to gafi‘ the fish carefully when exhausti'd, 
unless circu install Cl'S ni.iy render nec'essary the 
le.ss sportsmanlike methoil of killing with a club 
or a pistol shot. 

1 \\Ri.i;r()N H. IIkax. 

NILGAI (IW/tiv fiir/ffi) - Thi^ Nilgai is the 
largest of Indian antelojies, and belongs to the 
'Fragelaphine group, of which two types only 
are found in India, viz., the nilgai anil the four- 
horned antelope {Ti’/nur/vs ifitadnconns\ both 
of them being peculiar to Hindustan. 

Description Nilgai literally means “ blue 
cattle, ■’ and the name is derived from the iron- 
grey or blue colour of the adult male. The 
females and young males are light brown. 'Fhe 
male, if castrated when young, remains a light 
broivn and does not become grey. 'Fhe old 
males are marked with white rings on the 
fetlock.s, a ivhite pati'h on the throat, and white 
spots on the cheeks, 'fhese white markings are 
i!()mmon in the 'fragelaphine group of antelopes, 
and are found in several of the y\frican species 
of that section, the koodoo and the les.ser 
koodoo. Immediately below the white patch 
on the throat, the male nilgai has a long tuft of 
black hair 6 or 8 inches long, and a short 
upright inane is found in both sexes. Only the 
male.s have horns, which are smooth and re- 
curvi.-d, slightly corrugated at the base. They 
are, in good specimens, between 9 and 10 
inches long. 

The nilgai, or, as he is often called, “The 
Blue Bull,” stands about 13J- hands high at the 
shoulder. His back slopes downw'ards tow'ards 
the tail, which is about 20 inches long, with a 
tuft of black hair at the end. The females are 
much smaller. 
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Habitat — 'I’he nilgai is found throughout 
India, though rarely in the north and south ; it 
is, generally si)eaking, a jungle animal, but also 
inhabits the cultivated fields of Cu/erat and 
Katywar. In the latter places it is remarkably 
tame, and allows of a close approju h. In the 
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> it is as widc-awakti and ns dilfu'ult to 
stalk as any other ..uiiiiial. 'riu? old malt.'S aro 
often found solitary. The herds are sometimes 
com[)Osed of a large number, hut more usually 
half a dozen or so. 'I'he smaller ht:rds have 
usually one old blue bull in charge ; a herd 
of Usenty would j)erha|)s have as many as tliree 
old bulls. 'The leinale brings forth one or two 
young ones. 

Shooting — The nilgai carriers but a poor 
trophy, and is seKioni shot by Indian sports- 
men. When 1( und in cultivated lands, they (‘an 
often be approached by the sim])le jirocess of 
walking? so as to pass within shot. Stalking 
them hchincl a cart or horse, which is driven or 
led near them, in the same way i.s black buck 
are shot, can also be resorted to. In the jungle 
they arc wary enough, and not easy to get near. 
They can be stalked, for the sake of the stalk, 
without firing at them. If you shoot one, you 
waste time that is better occupied in looking for 
deer, for, if shot, the animal has to be skinned, 
cut up, and the meat carried to camp ; for this 
reason it is as well to let them alone, 'figers 
often kill them, and I have found an old 
female killed by a panther. 'I'he solitary male 
I have .seen more than once feeding in com{)any 
with a herd of wild buffalo. 

Nilgai have been frec^uently ridden and 
speared when found away from jungle. They 
should be pressed at top speed at first. 
Shields are made from the skin. Natives look 
on the nilgai as an ox, and those to whom the 
cow is sacred object to their being killed. 

J. D. Inverarity. 


OORIAL - 'rhe oorial or shapoo 

vfgiiei) is a wild sheep, covered with hair in- 
stead of wool ; about nine hands high, reddish- 
brown in colour, with white markings on the 
lower part of the Ixxly and legs. 

'I'he old biK'ks arc darker in colour, beardtxl 
from chin to chest, g(^aty in appearance, and 
show a saddle-mark on the l)ody, of longish 
sepia-coloured luiir, with a central crescent 
shaped curve of white. 

'I’he horns are circular, and in some districts 
HNuh inches in length, but the more massive 
speeiiiKMis seldom exceed 26 inches, 'fhe ani- 
mals are found in small herds on the l(»wer 
ranges of the hills on the north-west fnxilier (.)f 
Inclia, in the Peshawar valley, and in the Salt 
Range, between the Indus and Jhelum rivers. 
'Pht^y an; restless, ki;en sighted animals, but a 
persevering stalker will generally get within 
1 50 yards (.)r them, whirn any light I'Apress 
rifle will do all that is recpiired, provided the 
powder be straight. 

On the wi'slern slopes of the Salt Range, 
about i) A.M. (^n December 15th, 1895, I sightt.'d 
a herd of fifteen oorial, which I followed for six 
hours before an op[)oi limit / occurred for a shot 
at tlu‘ Ix'sl buck, as he gi.i/.od at the? fixH of a 
cliff some 300 feet vertically bc‘low me, my 
shikari holding my li?gs while I craned 
over the edge. We descended and dismem- 
bered him, and the in(*al was placed in a bag 
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Ai>. at shoulder^ in. At', ham meas,^ in, 

,Vax, horn meat.^ 39 ^ in. 

extemporised from his skin ; two men were de- 
spatched with it to icamp, while 1 — having 
detached scouts to the flanks to reconnoitre — 
carefully proceeded towards Vasnal Peak, near 
which my tent was pitched, on the central plateau 
of this range. 
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During the next hour we discovered and 
stalked two herds, but the bucks’ horns did not 
exceed twenty inches ; so we continued to plod 
along, as the hill shadows were lengthening, and 
we had a stiff three hours’ trudge before us to 
gain our camp. 

The shikaries had joined me on a narrow 
track, the only way up the slope, when suddenly 
1 descried two old bucks ga/ing at us from the 
opposite side of a deep an<l broad chasm to our 
left. Sinking to the ground, I ordered the 
shikaries -who had not yi^t seen the oorial--- 
to continue moving on, while I described to 
them the position of the biu'ks, \vhi<'h were still 
standing at gaze on a red crystalline liank some 
200 yards distant. 

'fhe shot was a difficult one for they were 
enveloped in the shadow of a high hill which 
lay behind me towards the setting sun ; but the 
telescopic sight on my rille, a *400 ]i\pr(*ss by 
P'raser, gave me a fairly clear definition of the 
animals, while it also enabled me to select the 
best horns. 

When 1 firi.'d, the buck bounded ff)iward in a 
tiicked“U[) fiishion, and disap])eared into a 
ravine along with his companions, but after the 
lapse of a minute one of thc'ui reappeared and, 
slowly ascending the opposite bratj,soon vnnishecl 
over the (Test. 

'lelling the .shikaries llial my aim had been 
steady, and that the second buck was probably 
badly wounded, I despatched one of them, 
Kootul) by nanit', down into the valley to rt^ 
connoitre. In a few minutes he struck their 
tracks, and carrying them into a ravine, ])re- 
sently emerged in a high state of excitement, 
signalling vigorously that the biK'k was ascend- 
ing a rocky slope towards the ])eak of N’asnal. 
'Fhe wounded oorial soon came in view. Being 
unable to fare the sleeper slo])es, he was making 
his way slowly up a ravine below them ; so I ran 
forward to cut him off, and posted myself on its 
brink, .some 200 yards higher up. Kootub, 
however, signalled that the buck had halted 
lower down, .so, descending by a detour^ I again 
approached the ravine, and when within fifty 
yards of it, the buck raised his head above 
some long yellow grass in its bed and stared 
towards me for a few seconds. He thc*n 
fcwered his hdad, whereupon, beckoning to 
Kootub to advance, I crept (|uickly forward 
to a boulder overlooking the ravine, some 
seventy yards higher up the hill, 'fhe buck 
soon appeared, and as he was in tht; act of 
gathering himself together to jumj) up a slieet 
of rock in the watercourse, 1 sliot him thi»jugh 
the heart. 

The first bullet had struck a Jitlie high and 
in front of this spot. His horns were nearly 
perfect at the tips and 26 inches long ; his 
long gray beard almost reached the ground, 
ai^ his dark .skin displayc'd a handsome and 
wSl-defined saddle-mark. 

Arthur •Pot.i.ock. 
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OPOSSUM AND RACCOON HUNT* 

ING — 'I'he prefixes to both of these names 
might as well be dropped, for in actual practice 
the two animals are never spoken of as anything 
but “possum” and “coon.” They are utterly 
dissimilar beasts: one a low grade marsupial 
with dirty white fur and a .scuily rat-tail, the 
other a distant kinsman of the bear, but in 
appearance like a semi-arboreal fox, with a ringed 
tail ; but they arc ordinarily hunted in precisely 
the same way, and so, as regards their chase, 
(‘an be tn^ated together. 

'rht; recognised method of hunting the coon 
and possum is at night, with a fiack of dogs 
trained to their pursuit. 'I'hey are nocturnal in 
their habits, corning out after nightfall to wander 
around th(,‘ ground beneath the trees and around 
the edges of the streams or in the cornfields, 
after thi^ir food ; and the method of jmrsuit is 
sim[)Iy to walk through likely ground until the 
dogs strike the trail of some unhappy wanderer 
and follow it uj). Each man carries a torch, 
and of course goes on fool, and the dogs may 
be of any breed, jwovided only they will follow 
the trac'k of a coon or possum, and will not follow 
that of a rabbit. It is not a very lofty kind of 
sport, but for pure fun nothing can come much 
ahead ofsiu'h a midnight scramble. 'The cooiv 
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is found in the fore.sts all over the United 
States, and the possum as far north as the 
latitude of New York; but both arc most 
plentiful in the southern States, abd it is there 
they are most commonly hunted. On -the 
plantations, negroe.s are usually taken along 
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with the white hunters, to manage the dogs and 
perhafis to cut down a tree or so. 

Both the coon and the possum arc exclusively 
beasts of the woodland, which usually spend 
the daytime in hollow trees, and take to a 
tree when followed. When a party of sports- 
men start out on a hunt, they simply trudge 
along, with the dogs working all about, until 
one of the latter strikes a trail. As soon 
as he gives tongue, everybody runs in the direc- 
tion of the cry, getting through the tree-trunks 
and lirushwood as well as he can, with dm- 
regard both to himself and his torch. With a 
pi)ssum there is not usually a long run. 'I'he 
possum is a singularly slow and stujiid creature, 
and speedily takes to a tree, around which the 
dogs gather in an excited, barking ring. Unless 
there is a hollow in the tree, a careful search 
wilh the torches soon discloses the possum, its 
iryes shining in the light as it iths on a branch 
or clings to the trunk. Somebody then swarms 
uj) the tree, grabs the possum, and climbs down 
with it. It opens its mouth wide, and will bite 
if it has the cluuute, but it is so sluggish that it 
is perfectly easy to sei/c it by the back of the 
neck and pluck it oft* its perch as if it weft* 
some large hairy fruit. It is then popfuMl into 
a bag, and llic hunt proci.-eds. Jf caught by 
tlu' dogs it shows no fight, but “ [)Iavs possum,” 
that i.s, feigns death. 

'The coon oilers much more e\(‘itemcnt. It 
can nil. .U (juile a good pace, in addition to 
swimming and climbing, and it is a very game 
fightei 'riicrc is thus usually a smart run, and 
if the l ooi is overtakiMi on the grouiul, there is 
a savage worry. If he is treed, the tree may 
have to be cut down ; otherwi.se the coon imisl 
be knocked oflT its perch with a bludgeon, for 
he is nuicli too tough a customer to be seized 
as if he were a po.ssuni. It would be about like 
.seizing a fox. A coon’s fur i.s valuable, and 
nt;groes eat the flesh of the possum ; but 
white men never pursue this method of hunting, 
except for .sport only. 

Of course the amount of game that can be 
procured depends entirely upon its abundanc'c 
in the locality chosen. 1 remember one night 
chut our parly got thirteen possums at (^uaiitico 
Island, some thirty miles down the Potom.ic 
from Washington. A secretary of tlie British 
Embassy and a profe.ssor of the Smithsonian 
Institution accompanied me down, under the 
guidance of a Washington friend, who had 
spent a year or two in his early boyhood as a 
kind of amateur bushwhacker in the (Confederate 
army. 

In the north, coons hibernate, but frecpiently 
come out and wander around over the snow if 
the weather grows mild. I once got one in 
very deep snow in northern Maine, spying it as 
I was riding on llie mail sled that ran out of 
Island Falls. Both the coon and possum, being 
nocturnal beasts, and hiding clo.sely during the 


daylight, often exist in some numbers, even 
in thickly settled localitie.s, provided there still 
remain considerable patches of woodland. 1 
gave my eldest small .son, when he had just 
|)a.ssed his fifth birthday, his first experiemee in 
the chase, by an exciting and successful im- 



promptu coon hunt, near a little pond beside^ 
the wood-pile, a coujilc of hundred yards from 
my stable at Saganiori! Hill. One cold Thank.s- 
giving, two or three years lalt?r, he and 1 cele- 
brated our return from a long walk, taken for 
the pur|)o.se of chopping out an overgrown 
bri(lle-|xith, by the capture of a po.s.sum, after 
dark, in the wootls but two or three hundred 
yards from the house. 

Thkodokk H ooskvklt, 

Copyright, U.S.A 

“01>(XS.SUM,” AUSrKALIAN— The so- 
callcd ’possums ” of Australia are, it may be^ 
premised without dipping deeply into Ih^ir 
anatomical peculiarities, ejuite distinct from 
the true North American opossums treated of 
in the foregoing remarks, the differences con- 
sisting mainly in their bushy tails and the union 
of the toils of the hind feet, from which the 
Australian “ opossums ” are more properly de- 
nominated phalangers. 

Opossum-shooting ranks high among the 
national pastimes of Australia, and the young 
colonial, as soon as he is old enough to shoulder 
a gun, spends all the moonlight evenings abroad, 
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roaming through ring-harked tiniher, hi.s dog 
sniiling the air and, like its master, keeping its 
gaze fixed on the ino(m. Wlurn the dog has in- 
dicated the j.)resenc'e of an u[)Ossuin in a tree, 
the sportsman tc*sts its veracity liy endiravnuring 
to call it olf ; hut if, refusing to ipiit the foot of 
the tree, it stakes its rejuitation on the jireseni'e 
of game overhead, then must its master st(‘]) 
ha('kwards and from side to side, with the ohjecl 
of running the moon over each liinh ; and it 
is during this o|)eratioii that his attenti(»n is 
often riveted so exclusively on things above, 
that he not seldom hills foul of logs and stumps, 
or becomes more than slightly entangled in an 
outlying wire fence. Wire fencing is all hut 
invisible by moonlight. 

All the excitement of the expedition may Ik‘ 
said, indeed, to li(^ in this ‘‘ mooning.'’ If the 
dark object which tlie hunter fondly imagini‘sto 
be an opc)ssum lie higher than the line of the. 
moon, he must perforce fix his eyes on it and 
walk steadily backwards until ihc. moon is 
directly behind it. In doing this, he nuire 
often than not lands himself in a water hole. 
Tne beast can obviously be mooned from one 
spot only at any given moment, and so it will 
sometimes hajipen that two companions start 
20 yards apart on thi; same errand and “ bump” 
at that spot. 

The “new chum,” at whose door is laid the 
perpetration of all that is ridiculous, very often 
slaughters lunifis of bark or the great nests of 
the white ant ; but the; old band mjver fires 
until the rounded bead and upright, poii.;ed 
ears are unmistakably outlined against the moon. 
Sometimes the afore im?ntif)ned solitary ])oint 
from which the opossum can be nuxaied is 
occupied by a tree, in which ease, unless, as 
rarely happens, it can be persuaded to shift its 
position, the opossum is safe for llu? moment. 

Some unfortunates liave b(?en known to mis- 
take a “ native bear,” or koala, for an oi)ossum, 
and, after emptying a dozen cartridges into its 
hide, have returned to camp under the iin 
pression that they are bewitched, for the “bear” 
treats ordinary *p)ossum shot as dirt, and refuses 
to budge for anything under a handful of slugs 
or two or three bullets. 

A thoroughly trained dog is a great help, as 
it undertakes all the preliminary hunting ; and 
once an old “'possum dog” barks up a tree, its 
master is certain that it has not erred, nor will 
it rush in and worry when the op<jssiini falls to 
earth, which it sometimes does at the least 
touch. '^Fhen ensues a general in which 
men and dogs tumble over each other in the 
half darkness in futile pursuit of a small animal 
that runs and doubles like a hare, often indeed 
gaining another tree and di.sappearing down a 
hollow limb ere it can be mooned again. 

:All these arboreal beasts have the trick of 
HgUtadbing the Jiir side of a tree, and even the 
great iguana will keep its pursuer running round 
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and round a tree without affording a sight of 
more than the tip of its tail. An educated ear 
is of great use in this work, and the experienced 
’possum-hunler listens, after he knows that the 
shot has struck home, for the drip of blood on 
the ground and the scratching tliat tells of the 
struggle to maintain a foothold. If the little 
beast is toiu^hed, it remains motionless, if unhurt 
it bolts for the nearest hollow. 

Jk*ginners cannot by any argument be per- 
suadird to leave ibeir victims where they fall, 
'fhey have, in weak moments, promised rugs to 
friends in town, and, as each rug contains from 
fifty to eighty skins, they tackle each morning 
the pile of stiffened corpses in the hope ol 
making some luradway. As a mattiir of fact, 
however, the amateur will find two or three as 
many as he can skin carefully at a sitting. 
'I’hose, <)f course, who hunt these animals for a 
living arc ablt\ if good shots and quick skinners, 
to make a fair wage, as the skins sell at present 
for something a[)proximating ro.f. the dozen, 
and fifty an evening are no unusual bag for one 
gun. 

'fhe beautiful little Flying Squirrels, as a 
still smaller groiqi of marsupials arc called, are 
shot by moonlight in mu( h the same fashion, 
though, owing to tlu.‘ir capricious distribution 
for they abound on om^ slope of some! ranges 
without ever occurring on the other their ])iir 
suit is far less general. Again, they frequently 
disappear from their haunts to rc-aiqx^ar after 
an inderinitc absence. 

'fbe chief point in which thi*ir c:hase differs 
from that of the o|)ossum is the fact that a dog 
is, in this case, worse Ilian useless, for it would 
make them so shy that they would fly from spot 
to spot before their pursuer (oiild get them in 
line with the moim. Moreover, as they do not 
touch the earth, but fly from tree to tree, there 
would be no .scent f(»r the dog to follow ; and 
their incessant chattering makes them easy to 
locale. So silent indeed is the bush, that even 
the noise of their flight can be heard at some 
distance. 

When struck, they mostly fly 40 or 50 yards 
before falling, and their appearant e, as they 
cross the moon’s rays with distended membranes, 
gives an exaggerated impression of their size, 
just as their skins arc invariably disappointing 
to the new-comer, for the fur, though long, soft, 
and thick along the back, is very thin on the 
sides, and all but disappears on the “wings.” 
This moonlight shooting for such small game 
reads as feeble judged by the standards of old' 
world sport, but there is in it a charm all its 
own, not alone for born Australians, but also 
for many from home who pay the bush a visit. 

Arthur Eden. 

ORYX — Distribution — The oryx is a large 
and very remarkable antelope, >of which four 
si)ecies are to be found in Africa, while the fifth. 
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(O^x heatrix) has its habitat in Asia and is to 
be met with chiefly in the Arabian deserts at the 
head of the Persian (.lulf. This Asiatic species 
is much smaller than its African congeners. It 
attains little more than half the size of the wi‘11- 
known gemsbok of South Africa {Oryx ^azella\ 
and its horns Ixrar no comjjarison with the magni 
ficent lrophi(?s of the oryxes of Afri(M. In North 
Africa is to be found sparingly the Leucoryx 
{Oryx leuctnyx\ whose horns extend, in the 
best sj)e('.iniens hitherto secured, to sonu- 
inches. In Somaliland and North-east 
Africa tlu: Beisa antelope {Oryx /v/sti) is the 
representative of this family. 'I'lu! beisa, like 
the next s])ecies, is about e(jiial in size to the 
gemsbok ; it, too, carries fine horns, whic h occa- 
sionally run to jc; inc'hes in length. In Fast 
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A?’. at s/innl,(t‘r, 43 /■//. Av. horn lurns., ;S in. 

horn mca 47.I in. 

.Africa the handsome co//ofis^ which fc^r 

sonu: time was confused with the beisa, is to In- 
found. This oryx may be easily singled out by 
the black ear tufts, which are not to be found 
in any of the other .species. In North and East 
Africa the oryxes are chiefly bagged by stalking, 
and as they are shy and suspicious anteloj)es, 
they are, when st:cured, valuable and well-earned 
trophies. 'Phe horns of the liast African oryx 
are .shorter than those of its African relatio;v,, 
seldom ext'eeding 30 inches in length. 

Ip South Africa is to be found the noblest of 
all these handsome antelof)es. The Gemsbok 
{Oryx Kukama of the Bechuanas) 

formerly abounded in considerable troops from 
the Karroos of (.!ape (Colony to the Lake Ngami 
country, including the Kalahari, Great Nama- 
qualand, Daniaraland, and Bechuanaland. Its 
most easterly limit seems to have been the 


Ramokwebani River in South-western Matabele- 
land. A few gemsbok still linger in the arid 
north-west of the Cape Colony, just south of 
the Grange River. 'Phe northern portion of the 
Kalahari Desert is now the chief stronghold of 
these fine antelopes. Here in the waterless 
solitudes of these, regions they still wander 
in large troops. 'Phey are also fourul here and 
there in the desert ])ortions of Khama's 
country, and occasionally in tiu' h wi-r Kalahari 
and the wi*stern j)arts of British Bechuanaland. 

Description 'Phe gemsbok stands about 
4 feet at the withers and is a heavily built 
antelope, strikingly marked U])on the legs, 
croup, and flanks with black. 'Phe belly and 
extremities are white. 'Phe body-colouring is 
of a warm grey. 'Phe tail is long, black and 
sweeping. 'Phe head is remarkable for the 
strong black markings, which resemble at a 
distance a lu-ad-stall. 'Phe horns are long, 
straight, sharply pointed, and annulateil for 
some distaiuT? from the base. 'J'hosc of the 
female are longer than the male's, the greatest 
length hitherto rcM-orded Iu*ing47l inches. 'Phe 
gemsbok, which 1 1 South Africa is ])iirsued on 
horsi-back, is a noiable beast of chase, fleet and 
enduring. It requires a very gotxl horse l«> run 
into one. These animals seem, in the Kalahari, 
to be perfectly indepenclent of water. W'hen 
wounded and brought to bay the giansbok often 
defends itself flen ely, and ought to be approached 
with great caution. Its king horns, which it 
wields most dexterously, have slain many a good 
dog. 'Phere is a persistent legend in South 
.Afrii'n that this oryx defends itself sucixssfully 
e\en from the lion's assaults. 

II. A. BrvdI'N. 

OSTRICH Classification .Most syste- 
matists at the present day agree in recognising 
three great primary divisions ur grou[)S of the 
(*lass ^hr.i’y namely (1) the Snitritne^ or lizard- 
tailed birds, re|)resented by the fossil form 
Atr/urof'/cryx \ (2) the Cariiia/tCy or (xirinate 
birds, i haraclerised i/tter alia by the possession 
of a keel (niritia) to the* sternum or breast-bone 
for the attachment of the muscles which move 
the wings in flight, and (3) the Nalifte or flight- 
less birds, in which the keel is absent and the 
sternum presents the appi;arance of a raft {rath) 
nilher than a keeled boat. 

'Phe Ostrich {Strutkio camclits) is by common 
c'onsent the typical representative of the last- 
nami.'d group. 

'Pile genus Strutkio,^' says Professor Newton 
{Oict. /iirds\ “forms the type of one group of 
the sub class Ratitie^ which differs so w idely from 
the rest ... as to justify us in regarding it as 
an order, to which the Struthiones may be 
applied ; but that term, as well as Struthianidiey 
has been often used in a more general sense by 
sy.stematists, even to signify the whole of the 
Rafitiv"' 'Phe most obvious distinctive charac- 
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ter presented by thl^ ostrich is the possession of 
toes only (the third and fourth) on eacrh 
foot- a character absolutely peculiar to the 
genus Struthio, 

As in the present work we have to ciuisidiT 
the ostrich chiefly in its relation to sjiorl, it will 
be unnecessary to refer in detail to its pi:ciiliar 
structure, to its natural history, or to its com- 
mercial value as the prodiu'er of far famed 
feathers. Nor will it l)e incumbent on us to say 
mu('h of its relatives, the South American rhi.*as 
(Rhea americiina and A*. Australian 

emus (DrofiupHS /KviHc-hoHandiie and A irro- 
ratus\ and the various species of cassowary and 
apteryx, inhabiting .Australia, New (hiinea, 
New Pritain, and New Zealand, of whic’h full 
ilescriptions may be found in a monograph by 
the present writer. * Attention may be here 
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confined to those species only which enter into 
the category of sjKjrt, and are hunUxl as “ big 
game ” in Africa and in South America. 

Distribution Whether there is more than 
one- species of ostrich in .\frica is a question 
which is not satisfactorily settled. It has been 
remarked that birds from North Africa have the 
skin of the nakeil parts flesh coloured, while 
those in the South have the same parts bluish, 
which has led to tlie specifn; separation of the 
latter fc.rm as Struthio australis. On even 
more slender grounds the ostrich of Somaliland, 
with leaden-coloured nakeil parts, has been 
separated as Struthio molybdophanes. 'I'he 
statement that ostrich eggs from North Africa 
are smooth, while those from the South are 
pitted, is probal)ly to be explained by the fact 
that the former are usually procured from the 
Arabs, whose practice it is to get rid of the rough 

' Ostriches and Ostrich Farming*, By J. E. Ilarting 
and r. do Mosoq^al. 8vo. London, 1876. 
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surface, and to improve, as they think, the 
apj)earance of the eggs by rubbing and polishing 
them between their hands with sand. 

'Ihe most northerly limit of the ostrich’s 
ordinary range at the present day, says Professor 
Newton, cannot be further than that portion of 
the Syrian Desert lying directly to the eastward 
of Damascus. In Palestine it is regarded as a 
straggler from ('entral Arabia; and from the 
(xuifines of Harbary to those of the liiiroy)ean 
settlements in the south it appears to inhabit 
evmy wastii sufficiently extensive to afford it the 
solitude it loves, and, to be still almost as 
abundant as ever in many wide districts where 
the influence of the markets of civilisation is 
fei^bly felt. 

Methods of Capture — In the case of a 
bird whose feathers form so valuable an article 
of commerce, it is not to be wondered at that 
many and various methods should be devised 
for its capture. 

In .\rabia, as a rule, the hen bird is' killed 
while sitting on its eggs. The hunter, after 
burying the blood and laying the dead bird 
again (»n the eggs, digs a hole in the sand at a 
little distance. Here hi* conceals himself until 
sunset, when the male returns only to share ihi* 
same fate, (hinsch and Ilartlaub, Vo^tl Ost 
.-l/rihaSj f). 606.) 

Petwiten .\lexandria and Dernah, Minutoli 
fouml that the ostrich hunters resort to llie old 
di‘vic(j of the scriu'n and stalking horse, behindfi 
which they conceal ihemsi lves, and so cautiously 
steal upon the birds unawares. (Reisen iu 
der f.ihyschi'H ITi/ste und nach Oher ^'h^^yptcu ) 
'rh(? great diflicailty is to get to leeward of the 
flock, for if once an ostrich winds the hunter, 
away they all go, and his trouble* is taken for 
nothi?ig. 

In Morocco, according to Dr. l^eared (Mo- 
rocco and the A/oors, T.S76), the; ostrich is 
hunted by Arabs, mounted on desert horses. 
'I’he party advance c:autiously against the wind, 
and with long intervals betwc:en each horseman, 
until tracks of the birds are discovered. 'Fhcsi: 
are followed up until the game is in sight. A 
dash at full speed is then made, until the 
ostriches turn and face their pursuers. 'I’hey 
do this because their pace is interfered with by* 
the action of the wind upon their wings. 'Fhe 
gauntlet has then to be run among the armed 
sportsmen, who either shoot the birds or maim 
♦hem by dirowing at their legs a .short thick stick 
formetl of itard-grained and heavy wood. In 
the use of this implement the Arabs are ex-, 
tremely dexterous. 

'I'hc mode of hunting the ostrich in other 
piirts of North Africa has been well described by 
Hartmann in Cabanis’s Journal^ and, so far as 
the Sahara is concerned, •by Canon Tristram in 
his work. The Great Sahttra. Hartmann’s 
statement that certain of the Bedouin tribes 
hunt the ostrich on dromedaries is confirmed 
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by the observations of Captain Sir Richard 
Burton, who states that in Somaliland the 
natives hunt the l^ird on camels, and shoot it 
with poisoned arrows. 

In the Sahara it is ridden down on liorseback, 
and its capture in this way, says ( anon Tristram, 
is the j^reatest feat of hunting to which the 
Sahara sportsman aspires. 

The Bushmen, like the Somalis, kill the 
o.strich with i)oisonecl arrows, or catch it very 
cleverly in pitfalls, or with the lasso, and the 
Sukurii‘h and Hadendawah tribes likewise use 
the lasso, with which the bird, when once fairly 
caught, is strangled. (Hartmann, Journal fiir 
Ornithologies T863, p. 31S ; 1864, p. 154.) A 
favourite i)lan is to wait for the l)irds in a place 
of concealment as near as possible to the pools 
to which they come for water, and th(;n, with a 
gun loaded with swan-shot, to fire at their necks 
as they stoop to drink, when j)erhat)s half a 
dozen are laid low at once. 

Another plan to which the Ilushman often 
resorts is simpler still. Having found an ostrich’s 
nest, he removes all the eggs, and, enscont'ing 
himself in the nest, (piietly awaits the return of 
the bird, which he shoots with a ])()isoned arrow 
before it has time to rtn'over from its sur])rise at 
finding him there instead of the eggs. 

In Sena.ir, the Abu Rof bring it down by 
throwing a curved Hat stic’k from two and a 
hall to three leet long, not unlike the Australian 
booniuuing, and made of tough acacia wood or 
hard zizyphus. 

H- uglinstatesthat the lilisahirt people 
len) ketj tame ostriches on pur])ose to hunt the 
wild ojies (just as tame elephants are em[)loyed 
to hunt wild ones), and that they jirofess 
also to charm the wild ostrich with the soft 
notes of a ret?d pilK*. 

None of the above-mentioned devict.-s can 
properly be termed sport ; they are rather the 
methods adopted by tho.si* who hunt the ostrich 
for food or for the value i f its feathers. 

The legitimate form ot sport is to pursue the 
bird on horseback at full gallop, and, having 
got within range, to dismount and shoot it with 
a rifle — a feat rccjuiring both skill and practice. 
A graphic description of this modern plan, 
written by Mr. Arthur ( llyni, of Leydenburg in 
November 1895, will fitly close this ixjrtion of 
the subject. 1'hc country de.scribed by him is 
that portion of the South African Republic 
lying between the Sabie and (.'rocodile rivers, 
bounded on the east by the l-ebombo Moun- 
tains, and on the w(‘st by the I )rakensberg. A 
few years ago this was regarded as one of the 
best game countries in Africa, and ostriches 
were fairly numerous. In the year referred to, 
Mr. Glynn’s ixirty made a splendid bag of game, 
including thirty-one ostriches. These birds 
were found in a jxirticular locality, attracted by 
the berries of a creeper which there grows along 
the ground and to which they appeared to be 
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extremely partial. 'Fhe modus operaudi is thus 
graphically described by Mr. Glynn : - - 
“After proceeding about three miles we sighted 
a troop of twenty ostriches. 'I'lie country was 
covered with rather low thorn bushes, and 
slightly undulating but still moderate gallo|)ing 
ground. On sighting the troop at about 200 
yards, we immediately gave chase, 'fhere was 
a single bull wildebeeste amongst them. After 
a stiff gallop of half a mile we got within 70 
yartls «)f the troop, so reining in, we both dis 
mounted and fired, bringing down one ostrich 
and the wildebi^este bull. The latter was hit in 
the head, and Ihjw he was hit at all is strange, 
for ncitluT of us saw him when we fired. We 
quickly mounted and continued the pursuit, the 
ostric.hes never running for any distance in a 
direct course, but always turning and twisting, 
which made it ilifficull for us to keep them in 
sight. \\‘e were well mounted, and did not fear 
losing them for want of sj)eed on the part of 
our horsi*s. After proceeding a mile through 
bushy country, we entered an o|)en glade about 
half a r.iik* in leni;th, and let out our luwses at 
thi ir best \yM'r. \\v wiMit sailing on, neck and 
neck, regardless o.^ holes or anything else, only 
thinking of the grandly plumagi'd birds in front 
of us, our horses straining every nerve to ovi?r- 
take them, as only old hunting horses know how 
to run wluMi in juirsuit of game. We had now 
approached within 50 yards, and, jumping 
down, wt! firi*d at two cock birds running 
separately from the troo|), bringing them both 
down. Hastily mounting, we continued on 
afur tiu.* nareating troop, i)ut at this juncture 
my friend’s horse trod in a hole, siaiding his 
rider over his head, thereby completely putting 
him out of the run. My friend immediately 
jumped u]) and fired a few long, fruitless shots 
at the birds, but did not continue the chase, as 
one of his stirrup liathers had broken. We 
had an afti?r-rider, but he was considerably in 
the rear, being mounted on a slow hor.se. I now 
continued the ('base by myself. Kor a mile thc^ 
ostriches gained on me, as they continued 
to run in a straight line, thereby not enabling 
me to cut off at any point, but obliging me to 
keep in their rear all the time. 'I'he country 
here was m(m: o[)en than that we had already 
passed threk h, and more broken. T got off 
twice and fir^ .several fruille.ss shots, and then 
continued the chase for ('crtainly two miles 
without dismounting once. My horse was wet 
from head to foot, and I w-as just thinking of 
relincjuishing the pursuit, when I saw five cock 
ostriches emerge from behind a patch of bush 
and join the troop 1 was in pursuit of. 'I'his 
influenced me to continue, and I urged my tired 
steed on, using my spurs freely. 1 now got 
within 100 yards and jumped down, thinking to 
have a few parting shots and then return to look 
up my friend. 'I'he first shot I fired brought 
down a fine cock bird, but the second struck 
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over ihe others, turning them to the right along 
a low ridge. 'riiev ai)pearecl very niueh 
c.xhaiislcd, and ran with their wings sjm'ad out. 

1 fired several shots at T2 o yards, hut none of 
them took effect. One hiillel struck in advance 
of thi.m, turning them in my direction. I saw 
they were coming direct for me, so waited until 
they wifre close. In the meantime 1 felt my 
cartridge belt, and to my mortification dis- 
coveri.'d that 1 had only one cartridge left 
besides the two in my ritle. .\nyhow, when 
the ostriches apjjroached within 15 yards I 
seleeled the best looking bird and put a bullet 
through him. He ran on ibr about 20 yards 
and fell dead.'’ 

Pace of Ostrich 'fwo points of interest 
remain to be noticed : the length of stride in 
the ostrieh, and its rate of spired. 

\\’hen going at its best jiace, the length of 
stride, as measured by ( anon 'fristrym in the 
Sahara, \aries from 22 t(» 2S feel, and its rate of 
sj)eed has bi c n estimated l)y Dr. Li\ ingslone at 
26 miles an hour. He says: --“The ostrich, 
when feeding, has a pace of from jo to 22 im hes ; 
when walking at other times about 4 inc hes 
more. Jn general the eye cannot follow its legs. 

1 was once able to ('oiinl the stcjis by a stoj)- 
wat('h, and if I am not mistaken, the bird made 
thirty strides in ten su onds. Reckoning each 
stride at 12 feel, we liave a speed of about 
26. mill's ]K:r hour.” 

Rhea Coursing — 'fhe Rhea, or, as it is 
often called, the South .Xmerican ostrich, is 
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hunted in the province of Uuenos Ayres, with 
ludf-bred greyhounds, and, in the words of an 
e) e-witness, it is diflicult to conceive anything 
more exeiting than run after one of these 
birds, 'fheir speedtis astonishing ; they almost 
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invariably run down, or side on to, the wind, 
and, if there is a good stiff breeze blowing, as is 
almost always the c:ase on these yiamiKi-s, they 
raise one wing, which ai'ts as a kind of .sail, and 
when this happens few horses or dogs can live 
with them. It is only by fairly wearing them 
out that they can eventually he approached ; to 
succeed in this, however, both horses and dogs 
must be in excellent condition. 

(*a|)laiii S. Smelt, formerly of the y8th 
Regiment, deseribing this syiort on the pampas 
of I a])algiian on the south-western frontier of 
lUieiios Ayres ('J'/iC Field of June 24, 1S76) 
sa\s : “ I havi' often seen runs that lasted for 

an hour and a half, and more, 'flie pace was 
always mnsl trying, and although there are no 
fences to be negotiated ihi? riding is far from 
easy, or free from danger. Fre(|uently large 
tracts of country luivc to be crossed which are 
entin.-ly covered with tufts of high coarse grass, 
where it is all blind g<ung. In other parts the 
ground is full of holes, and undermined by 
bi.scachas, foxes and other animals, and it is 
only the wonderful cleverness of the horses 
that pre\cnts many awkward aci'idents from 
happening. IVeriiicnlly, however, oiu* gets a 
run over as line turf as any man would wish to 
ride over, where the ground is |)ciTeclly sound, 
and nothing is to be nu t with lo prevent the 
most perfect enjoyment of the spoil. 

In running these birds, when the dogs get 
alongside of them it is wonderful to see the 
manner in whiirh tJuy double just as a hare iloes 
before greyhounds, but apparently shorter and 
with greater ease, if such a thing be possible.” 

Use of the “Bolas*’ — 'riu* natives of 
liueiios Ayres and the Indians iie\er hunt any 
kind of game with dogs; they use tin* IWtrs or 
balls. These are three pieces of leail or hard 
heavy W'ood or stmie, rudely fashioneil into a 
round shape, cased in raw hide, anil attaehed to 
thongs of the same material, which aie joined to- 
gether in the centre. In use they are swung 
round the head with great rapidity, whilst the 
horseman rides at full s|)eed, and, when within 
throwing distanee, they are launched at the game 
1’hey twist round its legs, head or wings, and 
completely cripple it, and, indeed, often stun it, if 
one of the balls ha[)pens to strike the head or 
any .sensitive part. 'I'he distance to which 
these /Was can be throw'ii, and the wonderful 
precision \diich is exhibited in their use is .said 
to be (piile marvellous. 

Distribution of the Rhea— According to 
Mr. Ronald liridgett, H.U.M. Coihsul at Buenos 
Ayres, the rhea twenty years ago existed in this 
province only beyond the Indian frontier, and 
was plentiful in the provinces of Entre Rios, 
Santa Fc, and Cordova, as well as in the republic 
of Uruguay. So great has been the slaughter 
of these bird.s, however, during the last few 
years, for the .sake of the feathers, which are 
largely e.xported to the United States and 
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Europe, that one may now ride hundreds of 
leagues from Buenos Ayres without seeing one. 
From another source we learn tliat for some 
years hack the number of birds killed has 
averaged 400,000 per annum, and as a con- 
secjuence the species has already disap[)eared 
from nearly half the territory of the River 
Plate. 

In Patagonia a smaller specit*s is fimiul 
known to naturalists as Darwin’s Rhea. It 
differs from the common rhea in its smaller 
size and shorter legs, which are featlu red to 
the tarsus, and in having the plumage mottled, 
or less uniform in colour. An interesting 
account ol this bird has been given by Darwin 
in his Natunilisfs Voyage J^oumi the Worlds 
and he remarked that it does not expand ihc. 
wings when starting at full speed, after the 
manner of the norlliern bird, but keeps them 
close to its sides — an observation s\ibsc*<|uently 
confirmed by Mr. Chaworth Musters in Ins 
entertaining volume Af Home with ihe Pata 
gonians^ 1872. 

Of the other speeies of struthious birds it is 
unnecessary to treat Iu*re, since neither the ir 
habits nor the modes of capturing them seem 
to bring them within the category of s])ort. 

J. !•', Haktinc.. 

OUANANICHE {Salmo tntifa) — 'fhe 
ouaiia. ' Ik‘, falsely called the land locked sal- 
mon. is a salmonoid inhabiting some of the 
rivet' and lakes of the Oreat Labrador Penin- 
sula. 'The fish is said to bethesanu' salmonoul 
whicli inhabits various lakes m tin? Province of 
Maim* on llu? north eastern corner of the United 
States ic.rritor)'. 'Phere, from the name, Sebago, 
of tin lakes that it inhabits, it is known as the 
salmo (Sebago). Whether the land locki’d 
saluKin of Maine be identical or no with the 
(!anadian fish, it is known to be sonurwhat 
diffi.-rent in some of its he bits from the ouana 
niche notably in not rising to a fly — and it is 
of the ('anadian fish, the ouananiehe itsi'lf, that 
I now write. 

Classification - Before going into further 
details, 1 must justify the name which T givi- 
to this hitherto unclassified fi -h of salmo tnitta 
(ouananiehe), instead of assuming that of salmo 
salar (ouananiehe). which my friend and angling 
companion, Mr. JC. 'F. D. Criiambers, of Quebec, 
is inclined to assign to it in his splendid book 
on the fish, entitled lltc Ouanamclie and its 
Canadian Environment, Mr. (.'hamliers, in 
suggesting this nomenclature for the fish, acirepts 
the opinion formed by Professor Samuel ( larnian, 
of Cambridge, Ma.ss., that the ouananiehe and 
the sea-salmon — the salmo salar — are one and 
the same fish. From this opinion I have 
alw’ays dissented. In my introduction to Mr. 
Chambers’s book, I find that I made use of the 
following sentences ; — 


“ From the observations I l(K)k of the be- 
haviour of the fish, my previous opinion, that 
the ouananiehe was a salmon trout and not a 
.salmon, was confiriiu*d. lilxcept in two cases, 
all of the fish confiiu'd themselves chietly to 
jumping, as is the way with all the varieties of 
sea tnnit (be they known as whitling, sewen, 
salmon peel, truff, or merely .salmon trout), 
which we catch in the British Islands from the 
northernmost island of the Shciland group 
down to the soutlu?inmost extremity of Corn- 
wall. \nw, as all salmon fislu?rs know, the 
salmo salar may jump ot'casionally, and in fact, 
unless an unusually heavy li.sh, will throw him- 
self out of the water once or twici? three times 
even : but bis ])rinei})al tactics lie in making 
.spiritt'd daslu.s up and down the stream, making 
the reel screech again, and bringing the angler’s 
heart further uj) into his mouth with every extra 
yard of line taken out.” 

'Fhese were my words regarding the fish in 
1S92, and further e\j)i‘rience of the ouananiehe 
- his habit.s, customs and general a[)pearance -- 
in iiSf/i havi. but coininced mt* more firmly 
than eviM* that tli * oiiananit he is not a land 
hH-ked salmon, but a land-locked salmon trout. 
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1 merely use the word land-locked here? in the 
.sense of a fish that does not go up and down to 
ihi- sea. 1 .ami lot ked in the rivers ami lakes 
of the I.abrador Peninsula In? never really is ; 
he has everywhere? free access to the sea, and 
in almost all the? rivers and lakes where he has 
hitherto been found, he would, did he no 
choose, with his enormous leaping powers, be 
abli- to re ascend to the waters whence he 
originally came. But with one fir two very rare 
exceptions, when he has been taken in the 
higher tidal waters of the Saguenay River, the 
fish has never lK?i?n found in the .salt water. 
As regards his aj)[)earance, 1 have, within a few 
flays of writing the.se lines, compared together 
a Scotch salmon trout and a grilse, or small 
salmon, of similar weight, "^['he former was so- 
like a ouananiehe that I would have defied any 
Mfintagnais Indian to have been able to select 
him from among a heap of the latter fish. The 
grilse was not like a ouananiehe at all. There- 
fore, after having taken the opinion of an 
experienced angler who has, like myself, caught 
salmo salar, salmo trutta, and ouana Tiiche 
galore, I am convinced that the correct generic 
name for this hitherto unnamed species of the 
.salmon tribe .should be that ivith which I have 
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headed this moiiograj)h — salmo irutta (ouana- 
niche). 

Hut now to describe the fish and its habits 
from a sportsman’s point of view. 

Habitat — The word ouananiche — pro- 
nounced whan-a niche — is the Monlagnais 
Indian name for a small species of the salmon 
tribe which was, until lately, considered to 
inhabit solt.'ly the waters of the I-ake St. John 
in the northern part of the IVovincc of (^)iiebec, 
the magnificent riwrs feeding the lake, and the 
upper waters of th(! mighty Saguenay river 
•by which the lake discharges its Hood into the 
Atlantic Ocean. Although in very recent years 
Mr. A. 1 \ Low, of the (leological Survey of 
Canada, has established its presence ‘m many 
far-away rivers in the hitherto unexplored 
portions of the enormous Labrador Peninsula, 
•such is the inaccessibility of those rivers, and so 
many hundred miles of trackless forest separate 
them from civilisation, that for many years to 
come it is to the T^ake St. John rivers that the 
ordinary angler will still have to go who wishes 
to form a closer accjuaintanct- with this very 
sporting specimen of the salmon tribe. 

Habits and Methods of Capture In 
these rivers the ouananiche loves to dwell in the 
most furious and rapid waters. 'I'he foaming 
eddies at the sides of the most frightful rapids, 
the whirlpools at the sidij of the main .stream 
just at the foot of some mighty cataract, are 
usually, after the ice has melted, the b(?st places 
for the artificial lly, the phantom minnow, or 
some other small artificial bait. In the still 
waters of I^ke Si. John itself, ni T^ake 
Tschotogama, which is a beautiful lake far 
up the Peribonca Kiver, in the Lac a Jim 
and various other lakes, he is also taken, 
and all the yt?ar round by the Montagnais 
Indians, and the h’rench Canadian “habi- 
tants ” of the.se district.s, by trolling with 
« spoon and with various natural baits. In the 
winter sca.son, they take him in Lake St. John 
by nets cunningly set under the i(’e. 'Lhe 
ouananiche, as caught by th(^ angler in the 
terrible waters of the Crande Dckdiarge- as the 
main issue of the River Saguenay from Lake 
St.John is called— vary much in size, accord- 
ing to the season of thi; year. 'Phey can be 
caught with a ily there from the beginning of 
June till the middle of August, from half a 
pound in weight to four or five j)ounds, all the 
' larger fish being taken in the earlier part of the 
year. As the season advances the large ones 
travel round the lake and ascend the great 
feeders, the IVribonca, Little Peribonca, Ash- 
ua})niouchouan, Mistasibi and Miste.r-sini. Fur- 
ther down the Sacpienay, some seven or ten 
miles from the Crande Decharge, both large 
and small fish can be taken with fly all the 
season in the awful rapids and whirlpools round 
thc^le Maligne;” but none but those who 
havfe a stout heart will care to trust themselves, 
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in a birch l)ark canoe, to run the tremendous 
rapid.s, while the return up the river i.s still more 
alarming. Hy far the best fly fishing after the 
third week in June is to be lound up the Mis- 
tassini and Peribonca Rivers, where a small 
Jock Scott used on a trout rod, with a strong 
trout cast, will be found to give the most suc- 
ce.ssful results .\ very good second lly, to be 
u.sed as a dropper, is the Haggard fly on a 
No. 8 or No. 9 hook. It is tied as follows : 
Hody, yellow wool with gold tin.sel ringing; 
jjartridge hackle, and a woodcock wing. 'These 
rivers must be asce?idcd with Indian or half 
breed guides in birch bark canoes, and a 
c'amping out kit must be taken, which i\in be 
obtained at the Hotel Roberval at the terminus 
station of the (Juebei' and I-ake St. John 
railroad, 190 miles from LIuebec. 

The best river of all in August is undoubtedly 
the Metabetchouan, which flows into the lake 
from the south side at a point twenty-live miles 
from Roberval village. It i.s, however, tlie 
phantom minnow rather than the fly which will 
take the fish in the Mt.tabetchouan at that time 
of year, when they are running up to spawn. 

Dimensions- 'The ouananiche has rari-ly 
been known in exceed 8 lbs. in weight, and it is 
indeed tloiibtfiil if any fish caught with lly or 
bait, and said to be of 8 lbs. in weight, has ever 
been weighed in such a public manner that 
there could be no doubt about his dimensions. 
Tor all j)raclical jmrposes a 7 lb. fish is a vi,*ry 
large one indeed, 6 [)oimders even, although 
I havir caught them, are not at all common. 
Here is a list of the larg(‘st known to have been 
c'aught and names of the captors : 

Louis Webbe, of New York, in 1S92, with fly, one of 
8 lbs. ; Mrs. J. lb Lee, at the (bant It; DA barge, August 
lotb, 1894, with a spoon, one of ll)s. ; Thomas [.a 
Koebe, ii French Canadian guide, with bait, in I.ake 
.St. John, one (said to weigh) 8‘J lbs. ; A. J. Kilchie, 
with a small Jock .Scott fly, at the He M.ilignc, in July, 
189G, one i>f 7 lbs. 

I .saw this last fi.sh my.sidf after he had been 
out of the water many hours. He then only 
weighed fij lbs., but he had dried up consider- 
ably with the sun. 

Sometimes a very free rising creature, at 
others most capricious and hard to move, when 
actually hooked the ouananiche i.s probably the 
most elastic fish in creation. He has an enor- 
mous taH for his size, and, making the most 
tremendous leaps, tears away at the fly in the 
air likt' a bulldog shaking a rat. Naturally he 
often escapes. He is in colour and marking 
usually just like a salmon trout that has been 
s( iiu lime out of the salt water. 

liis fle.sh is pink, (t rather red, being a 
diflerent .shade to that of a salmon. 'Jo be 
really good, he should be cooked absolutely 
fresh- within half an hour of catching if pos- 
sible. If kept a few hours, the flesh becomes 
woolly. ' 
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For any further information on this most 
lively and game trout of the inland waters of 
the labrador Peninsula, the sportsman should 
turn to Mr. 1 C. T. 1 ). Chambers's book, which was 
published by Harper Brothers of New York in 
July, J896. 

Andrew ('. P. Haouaril 

OVAL, KENNINGTON The Oval, 

that is, in its present form of a cric'kel ground, 
reached its Jubilee some two years anti a half 
ago. Mention of Kennington Oval itself can 
be found as early as 18 dS, wlien the river 
Effra, which ran on the south side of tin; grountl 
at the time, overllowed its banks and caused 
considerable destruction in the neighhourliood. 
At that lime “The Oval” was a market garden, 
as it remained for years afterwanls. It was 
still a market-garden in 1844, when the demoli 
lion of the Beehive 'I aven at W alworth com- 
pelled the members of the MontpelitT (1ub, 
then thi; largest cricket club on the south side 
of London, to seek ncNV pastures. 

'I'heir choice fell on the Oval, which was 
then, as it is now, the i)roperty of tin- Duchy of 
Cornwall. A l(?ase of thirty-one years was 
granted by the Duchy in 1844 to Mr. W'illiani 
Baker, a local resident of influence, and one of 
the best cric'keters of tlu? period. An entry in 
the diary of Mr. Ilriant, of “'I’he Horns” 'Pa vern, 
slums that the first sod of the new cricket ground 
was I.'i' 1 in Man-li of the following year. In 
the previous autumn a meeting of the old 
mem >ers of the Montpelier ('lub had been 
held will': the objec't of forming a C.'ounty Club 
for Surrey. 'I'he proposal met with consider- 
able favour, so much so that, at a dinner held 
in the autumn to give effect to the suggestion, 
sevenl) members of the Mont|)elier Club en- 
rolled themselves as members. 

With the (^lub once constituted, no time was 
lost in getting the ground in order, with the 
re.sult that 1845 .saw the fl’-st match played on 
the Oval. 'Phe Mitcham ("lub had the satis- 
faction of being selected to meet the Montpeliers 
on this historic occasion, which was not in- 
appropriately (!elebrated by an exciting game 
ending in a lie. Yet the Oval in those early days 
was not altogether secure for (Ticket. At one 
time, indeed, l)ad management had brought the 
club to sucli an enfeebled state that it was <|uitc 
on the cards that it would be broken up and 
the Oval, as an open space, lost for ever. 'Phe 
generosity of a few enthusiastic sportsmen 
happ)ily prevented this, but it was still some 
time before the danger was really over. 'Phe 
vigorous policy of Mr. John Burrup, who 
succeeded Mr. W. Denison, the original 
secretary, in 1847, Oval a new tenure 

of life. The lease of the ground had just then 
fallen into the hands of the Surrey Club, and 
the Duchy of Cornwall was induced to grant a 
term of thirty-one years to three trustees repre- 
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senting the .Surrey (^>unty C'lub. .Since that 
time, though there was a succ'ession of bad 
years from about 1870 to 1882, when Surrey 
crickirt was hardly of llie niost attractive, the 
Oval has enjoyi'd a well deserved and latterly 
increasing po|)iilaiity. In the; spring of 1855 
another (diangc tO(A ])lacc in llie secretaryship. 
Mr. John llurrup, who had held the |)ost with 
the iiKJ.sl beiu ficial results to the club for eight 
years, gave it up to his twin broil er William. 
Under the lallers management the Oval soon 
underwent several much ncinled improvements, 
ililherto the ac'comniodalion for players as well 
as members had been of the most primitive 
charaeier. .Ml this was ('hanged in 1858. In 
that year the |)iiviIion which has just been 
taken down to made way for a largi.T and more 
commodious structure was built, mainly through 
Mr. W. Biirriip’s personal influence. I’or some 
fourteen years it remained practicalls in the 
same ('oiulition, whili‘ the Surrey eleven were at 
their best and Surri'y c ricket was in its |)almy 
days. But in time Mr. William Biirriips 
teiuiri! c.r till- sic i'.‘taryship came also to an 
caul. I lis resignal .in suggested the.* advisability 
.if having a paid instead of an honorary secre- 
tary. 'Piu^ selec tion of the exec'utive lell on an 
old Harrovian, Mr. (‘. W. .\leoek, who at the 
lime was well known i)oth as a eric lotc r and a 
football- jilayer. Just then Surrey erii-kel was in a 
bad way altogether. N’oung players iuul been to 
a great (‘Xtenl overiocjked, and, as a coiiscm jiieiic’e, 
f(.)r some ten years or so the Surrey eleven had 
more than their fair share of ill-siu'eess. 'Pin; 
visit of the first Australian team to luigland in 
1878 had some little to do with the renaissance 
of the club. 'Phe memorable match iKtween 
England and Australia two years later brought 
the Oval again |)rominenlly before.- the |)ublie 
notice. 'Pbe s;ime year saw’ another great 
addition to the accommodation on the ground in 
the shape of the terraced banks, which have 
provided siic.h an excellent sight of the game to 
hundreds ejn the occasion of big matches of 
late years. Meanwhile, the c\|)erimenl ot an 
open stand had been tried with such success 
that this was in time roofed in and still another 
covered stand [wovided. A ni:w wing was added 
tej the [pavilion and thii aceomniodalion for 
members as well as players materially increased. 
Latterly, the rapid increast? in the number ol 
nitMubers c'cimpclled the committee to consider 
seriously the necessity, not only of a large and 
inoic; u])-to-dale pavilion, b\it also of a club 
house with provision for c'atering for the public 
frecjuenting the ground. 'I’ho result has been 
that both the old pavilion and stand ha\e come 
down, and in their place arc! in course of erection 
new buildings, to be completed by the eom- 
mencement the season of 1898. Vox ' long 
time better (quarters have biren needed, and in 
view of a mati'h-list increasing year by year 
the only wonder is that some steps were not 
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taken befon?. At the present time, in addition 
to the large number of inter-county fixtures 
(amounting to thirtecMi first-class without count of 
second-class) played at the Oval, there are also 
mat('hes against the Univi-rsities, as well as the 
time-honoured match between (lentlemen and 
Pla3’crs. 'rhese are augmented in tlie case of 
the visit of an Australian team by haigland and 
Australia, and one or more engagements against 
the touring combinations from which hardly a 
season is free. Its convenienci* of access from 
most parts of J.ondon has made the Oval 
|)o|)ti1ar Nxith all classi.*s of tht^ cricket-loving 
ptiblic. In the malih between Surrey and 
Notts, in August iSyj, in the three days 63,763 
persons jiaid for admission. 'This is the largest 
number so far recordi'd at a cricket-matt h in 
KnglaJid. Originally some 11 acres in area, 
the |)laying j)art of the ground is now about 
y.l acres. \Vith thi* one exceptit»n of Lord's 
the Oval has been the sciaie of more historic 
cricket-matches than any ground in the kingdom, 
which is as in itch as to say in the world. 

( *. W. Al t ock. 

OVIS AMMON - Nomenclature In 

dealing with this sheep it is necessary to dis 
criminate betwei-n th(j true Ovis ammon and 
the so-called Ovis ammon of the sport.sman. 
About the former, which is an inhabitant of the 
desert ranges of .Southern Siberia, but little was 
known until lately, whereas the latter, which 
should be termi'd more correctly “Ovis 
hodgsoni, ’ is the familiar “ Ovis amnion" 
of the Himalayan sportsman, and is known to 
the 'rilu tan as Xva/t. 

Horn Measurements and Shape As 

regards the triu? AMtNOii, recent measun'ments 
give the length of the horns ujj to 63 inches 
round tlie curve, with a einaimference at the 
basi; of 20 inches, whilst the record length of 
Hod^so/ii is 50.' ifuhes, and girth at base, 
igj inches (Rowland ^\'ar(^s Ifortt Measure- 
weuts). It will lie noticed that though the 
lirngth of the horns in the two specitrs is very 
different, the girth at the base docs not st:eiTi to 
be proportionately so — a fact which gives to the 
head of Hod^i^soin a very massixe af)p<*arance. 
'rile horns are nigf»se, espt;('iiilly at the base. 

As far as the shape of the head is (’oncerni’d, 
in the horns of the true Amvum the lateral 
Ixvist whic h is so iirominetil a feature in those 
of Pali is observable, xvliereas the horns of tlK 
Hodi::;soui terminate xvitli a forxvard and upward 
curve, close to the head, and hnt slightly lurni.'d 
outxvards. In fact, an instance is known to the 
writer in xvhich the eye is so completely covered 
by this upxvard turn, that a lateral viexv must 
have been an impossibility to the animal. A 
circum.stancc which renders it difficult to get an 
absoluJ^Lily accurate measurement of the horns 
of these . sheep is the fact that in almost all the 
hi'ads of old rams that are obtained, a portion. 
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often some inches in length, is broken off the 
tips of the horns, the result of fighting. 

Habits-^'l'he habits of both species are very 
similar, the rams separating themselves from 
the ewes during the hot months, and living in 
isolated herds or groups. 'Fxx’o facts have been 
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Av, at xJion/tier, 4S in. . Ir. fh^m n/t'tn., 43 in. 

Max. horn ntras., joA in. 

{From xkeiches suf>plioi hy th\' authot.) 

e.specially noted by sportsnu'n xx ho hnxe pni.sued 
the A/nmou : first, that xvhile several good herds 
may be found upon ground not apparently 
very favourable, the hunter may suliseciuently 
search a locality for weeks without seeing a 
track, though the country may appear in every 
xvay suited to them ; .secondly, that it is the old 
rams which are the most difficult to find, and 
that herd after herd of females and young may 
be encc^ntered before any ram xvorth .shooting 
is met xvith. Not infrequently the .sportsman 
has to leavi' the ground xvilhout having added 
the coveted trophy to his bag, though, if he is 
lucky, or kiioxvs where to look for them, he 
may come upon a herd of rams, any one of 
whose hc?ads xvould amply repay him fcir the 
trouble he has taken. 

Ovis hodgsoni— As very little is known 
of the Siberian sheep, we will now turn to 
the Ovis hodgsoni, the “Ammon” of the 
Himalayan sport.sman. 'Khis is one of the 
largest known sheep, though the horn.s of 
the true Ammon and of Pali afe longer. A full- 
groxvn ram stands, on an average, about 1 2 hands, 
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and weighs from 200 to 300 lbs. In colour 
they are dark brown on the back, with a slightly 
defined medial line, shading off into a lighter 
tint on the ilanks and quarters ; the tail is very 
short. An old ram has a very distinct ruff of 
light-coloured hair on the throat, while tin? ne('k 
of the female is of a darker shade, her horns 
being thin, and seldom exceeding 20 inches in 
length, hy any one unaccustomed to the ap 
pearance of the AVri;/, great difficulty is at first 
experienced in appreciating the probable length 
of the horns which are being scanned. This is 
due ijartly to their colour, and, rnon; especially, 
to the pi.»culiar curve which makes it vi.ry 
hard to see the horns clearly from a distance. 
Thus the inexperienced sportsman will not in- 
frecpiently be very much disappointed when he 
comes to measure the head of the animal that 
he has successfully stalked and shot; let us 
hope that this is the cause of so many heads 
being obtained of which the j)ossessor has no 
reason to be ])roud, and which would have been 
much better left to grow into legitimate! trophies. 
Though the actual length of the horns is so 
difficult to determine, there is no mistaking an 
old ram when he is sighted, both from the 
darker colour of his body and from the ruff of 
long white hair on the throat, which is a vt.Ty 
ntiticeable feature in a patriarch. A fact that is 
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very striking in the form of these mountain 
sheep is the almost deer-like slenderness of the 
legs, which seem quite disproportionate to the 
sturdy body which they support ; but any one 
who has seen a herd racing away after his shot 


has been fired, will realise the fact that tluy are 
eminently well adapted t() the work of carrying 
their owners over the rough stones of the desert 
hills where they are to be found. 

Stalking I he shooting of a fine s|)ecinien 
of the Ovis ammon has been describetl as “The 
Blue Riband of Himalayan Sport,” and there is 
no doubt that the pursuit of this animal is one 
of the most fasi inating that any sportsman can 
desire ; eviMi tlu! most hlnsi' may well be ex- 
cused an access of “ buck fever” as he levels 
his rille at the shoulder of a veteran ram ; siu'h 
a splendid fellow does he look with his white 
ruff and his massive head. By many writers he 
has been iKseribed as being very dilfieult to 
stalk, but it is pnibable that though his sense of 
sight and scent, iiKjre esj)ei-ially of scent, is 
very acute, the (‘hief dilfieiilty lies in the shifty 
winds that prevail at these altitudes, notably in 
the vicinity of snow, and in the extremely o[)en 
nature of the ground where he feeds and takes 
his midday siesta. As is the I'ase with nK)st 
wild animals, there is always one wary sentry 
taking his turn to watch while thi! others sleep. 
.Should there be any sort of cover, or should the 
wind hold steady, the writiT has not found him 
more diffuailt to approach than other mountain 
animals; but .should a jmfi* c'ome at your back, 
even though you may be at a distance of half a 
mile, up w'ill go all the heads in an instant, and 
you will be lucky if you get a shot that day, as 
a Xyan travcrls a good deal (juicker at, .say, an 
altitude of 17,000 feet, than does any human 
being I 

Weapon As regards the weapon to be 
used, t!Very sportsman knows what suits him 
bi-st, but the vitality of this sheep is extra- 
ordinary, and thi* writer has known a ca.si; where 
the bullet from a ’450 expiwss did not miss the 
heart by an eighth of an inch, yet the ram went 
off with the rest of thir hi*rd api)arently unhurt, 
and did not lie down until he had covered iright 
miles of rough ground and snow-sloiics ; though 
(fortunately for the .si)ortsman, who was watch 
ing througli his glass, and might otherwise have 
thought that he had scored a miss) he very soon 
tiirm^d away from the remainder of the herd, a 
sure sign with most animals that they have been 
seriously wounded. In fine, the sportsman who 
pursues the Nyan in his native fastncjsses amongst 
the snowy summits and many-coloured plains of 
Ladak and''l”ibel, as he gazes on the lifeless 
form and massive head of the ram that he has 
successfully found, stalked and shot, will fei.l 
that he is well rewarded. 

F. K. .S. Adair. 

PARIAH HUNTING -People mus be 
very hard up for sport when they take to spearing 
pariah dogs. Not that one of thc.se beasts can- 
not give a good run, but because it is a some- 
what ignoble and rather cruel sport. Pariahs 
are a great nui.sance at times in India ; they 
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yelp at and annoy Euro|)cans, but they also act 
as scavcnj^ers, for tlicy are seldom fed by their 
owners, if they have any. ICvery year they are 
poisbned by order in do/tais, yet they never 
seem to diminisli, and when a party of griffs 
undertakes to ride and spear them, they act 
beneficially to their comrades — the ICuropeans. 

'Fhe method is much the same as in jackal 
spearing. A })ariah is se|)arated from the others 
and the chast* begins. !\lany possess consider- 
able s})eed and 
turn and twist in 
the most aj)pn)Ved 
style. A horse, to 
run one down 
siicet.ss fully, must 
not only be 
.sjieedy but handy, 

O b e y i n g t h e 
slightest touch 
of rein or spur. 

.Although in my 
opinion very igno 
ble, yet it is not a 
bad training for 
a horse for the 
noblest huntitig in 
the world, that of 
the boar. .\ow 
and then, but very 
seldom, villagers 
object to their 
dogs being killed. 

If any objection is 
made, it is as wtfll 
to give in to tlie 
prejudici.-s of the 
nativi.-s. When 
greyhounds havi* 
been k(?pt and 
have been visited 
by the l*,Triah sluts, 
a strong, swift, 
sturdy race of 
mongrels has hem 
produced, notably 
in the Moulmein and 'Jenasserim provinars, 
where they arc used, not only to guard the 
villages, hut also to run down and kill hog- 
deer. 

F. T, PoLr.OK. 

PARTRIDGE — REARINCi AND 

STKXTJ'INCi - Partridges found in this country 
are ol two kinds, the common (Jrey Partridge 
(Perdrix cinemi) and tlic French, or Red 
Legged variety (Caccalis n/fa). Partridges 
follow the plough, and iilthough found in 
considerable numbers in grass countries, yet 
arable land is necessary to support a large stock. 
Some> preservers maintain that partridges and 
pheasants require the same insect food, and 


that a large head of pheasants cannot be main- 
tained without a corresponding diminution in 
partridges. Partridges are seldom confined in 
aviaries for the purpose of producing eggs, 
though a considerable number are annually 
reared under foster mothers. Wild birds pair 
from the middle of January to the third w^eek 
in February according to the locality and the 
season, anfl begin laying towards the end of 
April. ICggs from nests that are cut out by the 

mowing machine* 
as well as those 
that are laid on 
the boundaries, or 
in public situa- 
tions, should be 
collected and 
hatched under fos- 
ter mothers. 

'I lioR* are Iwo modes 
of inerrasing ihe stock 
of partridges oti a 
manor — one by the 
exchange or purchase 
of e ggs, ami tlie other 
liy tinning clown Tliin- 
gaiiini binis. Kxarlly 
as in thcc.'Lseof |)hea.s- 
ant rearing, tlic prac- 
tice of buying c*ggs 
indiscriininalely 
open to grave objec- 
tions, and the remark 
applies with double 
force to the case of 
partridges* eggs. 
Kalhcr than buy egg*; 
of strangers, we much 
t)rt:fer to recommend 
the purchase of llim- 
garian IfiVcU. 'fhese 
can be bought at about 
nine shillings a brace 
in December. If time 
is not a matter ol 
griMt moment, the 
stock of birds may 
be increased by turn- 
ing out a few Hun- 
garians evciy year, 
and shooting lightly 
for the first two or 
three .seasons. The earlier they are turned out the licUcr. 
liirds should always be turned down at night in the 
ncighlM>iirhoocl of their water and food supply. If 
this does not exist, provide both. On (he night that 
your keeper turns them down, let him first separate 
the sexes, and then place about four hens in one 
S|x>t, and the same number of cocks at a distance, 
rejicaling the process while the birds last. This will 
gi\o them the chance of mating with English birds 
the same season. In preference to hand-rearing par- 
triilges, some keepers adopt the plan of placing the eggs 
iliat have been picked ii]) under other wild hens. An 
experienced kee]H»r tells us that the nest of a wild bird 
may always be safely mfulc up to twenty-three eggs. Of 
course the eggs thus transferred must be as nearly as 
possible in the same state of incubation. On large 
estates it is a good plan to change eggs found on one 
part for those taken from another nest throe or four miles 
tli.slant. English partridge eggs placed in a red leg’s nest 
.seldom do well, but English^liirds make capital mothers 
to the young French birds. When foster mothers are 
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required, a cross between bantam and game arc the 
i)est. These will take twenty-five eges each, aud should 
hatch 90 per cent. 

Parlridccs can be reared easily enough if a supply of . 
fresh ants” eggs can be got for them twice a day. It is ■ 
best if the coops can be placed where ant hills abound. 

In addition, they will require mixed food three times a 
day, a little at a time, Uiarrhcca is the chief source of 
loss amongst young partridges, and is frequently to be 
traced to the use of sour food and stale eggs. After they 
arc three weeks old, there is little trouble in rearing 
them. When the birds are old enough to move from the 
rearing ground, which is at about six to eight weeks, they 
should be takt.*n, in lots of from ten to fifieim, and placed 
by the side* cjf rm)ts in ilifforenl parts of the estate out of 
hearing of each other. 'I'liis prevents the birds fnun pack* 
ing. If there arc wild liirds in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, they will ])robably join each other unless they are 
too thick on the ground, which must be avoided. If 
turncfl down in larger h>ls, they are apt to p.aek .-inil go 
off the mnnor. 

Some preservers obtain their change «>f blood by re- 
moving the wild birds from mie ])art of the estate to 
another. The ordinnry <’oop trap is set, .and the birds 
arc taken while al feed. Kill two out of three cocks, 
and remove the remainder to the spot where you intend 
t<» turn them out. Keep them still under the coop and 
feed them sparingly. In two or three days they will get 
quite lame. Then go in the evening, tilt up the coo|>, 
and the birds will walk mil (piite tpiielly. Toaehers 
take partridges with long nets, and many sorts of vermin 
destroy them and their eggs (.v/v 1*KF.si.'.kvatI(.)N <»t' 
(lAMK.) 

SH()(TrTN(i Driving Partridges has 
become of lati* yi-iirs so jxipular, aiul has been 
found Ui be prai'tieablr in so many ]>arts of the 
coitnlty -‘re lormerly it was unhi.*ard of, tbal 
it is fast sti|H‘rseding the older method of shoot- 
ing ovci dog.s. Itoih sonic points of view this 
is to bit regretted, because tin; working of well- 
I mined liwgs adds plt;asure to sjiort. 

^Mierc iii'lds are large and birds nimu‘rous, 
si) that the party consists of many guns, the best 
plan is b' half-moon each field, having one or 
iiiou; beaters between each gun according to the 
grcjimd ^o be covered. 'The line should be 
s'opped as seldom as possible, but there should 
bii under-men with retrievers in attendance, 
whose business it is to colk-'t runners and birds 
that are not immediately recovertrd. 'I'hesc 
men, however, should be out of gunshot and in 
rear of the line. In some counties characterised 
by small fields, deep valleys, thick and high 
fences, and few roots, driving is impossible, but 
good sport can be had by ,i couple of guns walk 
ing up the birds. They should be accompanied 
by a steady pointer, a coujile of retrievers who 
can face thick fences, two men to carry the 
game and beat, and two markers. The latter 
should he smart, active men, who can climb 
trees and have the eye.sight of hawks. On suc h 
occasions, as on all others where you arc follow- 
ing partridges, silence on the part of every one 
is the first essential. A noisy keeper or talkative 
gun is fatal to sport. W'hen you have settled 
which way you intend to work, send your 
markers well forward. 'I’hey must take up their 
position on high ground or in the tops of some 


convenient trees, placed well apart so that the 
areas covered by their vision do not overlap. 
They must keep their eye on every root field, 
brake, rougli pasture, or favourite fence where 
the birds arc likely to pitch, (live the markers 
plenty of time before you attempt to find birds. 

If you flush birds and shoot, it is not neex'ssary 
that the keeper sliould shout “mark,” but if 
you do not shoot, lie may shout- -once?. 'The 
report of the gun or the one cry should suflicc 
to pul thi; markers on the ali.Tt, ICach marker 
should be provided with a whistle, as partridges 
hate the human voice, but do not take much 
notice! of a whistle. W'hen either of the markers 
has marked birds, he should blow his whistle 
onc'e, to which signal the keeper replies with a 
single whislli‘. Unless you are following birds 
you yourself havi; sighted, it is best to go at 
onc'e to the marker and find out where the birds 
are. It is not a good jilan t(j holloa to him 
across two or three fields and let him shout 
back .at you. In the first jilace, he eannot 
explain exactly where the birds lie; and in the 
scrond ])lace. your shouting makes them wild. 
Having ascertained th ‘ posilion of the birds as 
nearly as j)ossibIe, go i t once for them. If they 
are in a fence, [)iit one gun on each side ; this is 
most deadly where roots are scarce. Having 
reached tlie spot where the birds pitched, the 
marker shoiihl blow bis whistle onci; ; if the 
birds do not rise, try your pointer and follow 
him up till you find them. In such a counlry 
as we havi! ilescribed, thi! day's sporl will almost 
entirely depend iifion the competence of the 
markers, and their ( ompetenee will he a inatt(?r 
of [Kitient training. Some men can never be 
made good markers. T'hey will neither notice 
the fliglit of birds, nor yet be able to describe 
the spot w^here they piU'hed, in the rare ease of 
their having caught sight of them. A good 
marker always has his iiyes and t!iirs oi>en. A 
covey may lie flushed by some distant labourer, 
or Ijy a blaekberrying party, or the marker may 
see birds fin.-ding on tin; stubble, or hear them 
exiling ; oci*asionally, also, a tow'cred bird may 
fall within his sight. In any of these ('ases a 
single blow' of his whistle will call the attention 
of the keeper and inform him that he has 
information to give. It is always best to work 
the sami! ground in the evening that you have 
worked in the morning. \'ou will do no good 
with fresh birds after four o’clock. If satisfied 
from your keeper^s observations, or from your 
own, that there are plenty of birds on the beat, 
but you cannot find them, try every corner, 
especially round corn ricks, old quarry pits, 
rough brakes, and old lanes. After a wet, rough 
night, birds are often found fiatrked together 
anywhere w'herc they can find shelter, while on 
hot days they prefer dusting in shady lanes and 
open fallow’. 

As an instance of how partridges will some- 
times elude the gun, we may qiiole the case of 
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a farm whii h was shot over in iho autumn of 
1895. 'Phis farm was wdl stocked, and the 
keeper, two days hefore, had put seventy brace 
off one stubble, yet on this day si'areely a bird 
f'ould be found. 'The beat was along the sea- 
shore, and by chance a si»igle bird was knocked 
down and fell over the cliff. An underkeeper, 
si*nt down to recover it, put ujx'ovey aftt.T covey 
from the shingle, 'i'hey came up on the highest 
ground and a good bag was the result. It was 
a vi‘ry hot day, and the birds had gone down to 
the cool sand and the shade of the rocks. 
\\'lu;n iu?aring the end of your beat, si^nd the 
markers back, and li.-t them take up similar 
positions for marking the birds, which will now 
be driven towards tliiin from the opposite 
direction. 

Driving -For driving, many j)eopIe like a 
sprinkling of reil legs. T\u.y go singly over the 
guns, and generally 
rise before the ICng- 
lish birds. A manor 
should be large for 
driving, with farms 
from 300 to 500 
acres each, most 1\’ 
arable, intiTsi!<'teil 
with belts of fir, or 
high hedges. A 
thousand acres is 
about the right si/e 
for a good day's 
“ driving.’’ 'To 
make a good bag, 
the end of Septem 
her . is as good a 
time as any, as then 
the birds know 
their way about. Jt 
is not wise to make 
the drives too long, 
for, after the birds 
have risen the 
second time, they 
are nearly sure to go back over the beaters 
in order to riMch their own ground. Hiere 
should be two si.*ts of beaters, from twt.'Ke to 
twenty in each set. W hile one lot are driving, 
the other lot sliould be getting the birds together 
for the next drive. The beaters should approach 
the guns in a half-circle, with the most expe- 
rienced men on the flanks and a good way in 
front. 'I'o prevent the birds breaking away, a 
man or two with flags should be placed on each 
side, a long way behind the guns ; tliese will 
often turn the birds into the next beat. In an 
open down country, with no fences or belts to 
drive over, pits are sometimes dug at intervals 
about forty yards apart in a row, and planted 
with brushVirood. Each pit is netted in with 
sheci>nettiqfc and the brushwood is kept 
clipped; time pits answ-er well, not only for 
driving, but for sheltering the birds in rough 


weather and for nesting. As a rule, the stock 
kept for breeding purposes on the manor is 
too small. 'I'o secure a good (juantity for 
driving, your keeper should be able to sluwyou 
100 braee of birds on the ist of February, and, 
if the beat is a large oiu;, .say, 1,000 acres, still 
more birds should l)e left. Although [xirtritlge 
driving is becoming every year a more popular 
form of sport, yet we are convinced there are 
many parts of the country where it is jiot yet 
introduced, but where it might be practised with 
considerable success. W'c will (|uote from the 
letter of an exi^ellent sportsman, who has had 
considerable experience in partridge driving in 
what would orilinarily he called a bad country, 
and who has favoured us with his views on the 
sul)je(^t. “'rhe c-ountry referred to is hilly, the 
roots fi‘w and far between, and the fields mostly 
stubble. On such land the chief recjuiremenls 

are a good st( 3 ck of 
birds, and a head 
keeper who knows 
/I i s w o r k. k* o r 
driving purjioses a 
far larg(.*r sto('k is 
absolutely neces- 
sary than for shoot- 
ing over dogs. 
Having had a fa- 
vourable bri'eding 
season, and ac- 
fpiired a fair slock 
of birds, make i\[) 
your mind in .Au- 
gust what pan of 
your shooting you 
intend to drive, and 
do not fire a shot 
there till you begin 
driving in the last 
wec'k in September. 
Shoc3t the outsides 
as much as you like, 
it will send birds on 
to your driving ground, but treat the latter 
as sacred. A month before you intend to 
drivi?, ride carefully round each beat, note 
the position and condition of each root piece, 
especially the hedges, for it is on these that 
you must depend for your sport. In a 
country with small fields, thick fences, and 
knolls, it is impos.sible to drive a big bit of 
country at one drive. Birds are sure to take 
the fences, and, when pitching on small fields, 
fallow^, meadow', or stubble, will soon run to- 
gether. Under these circumstance.s, it is not 
|K)ssible to get the deadly scattered drives so 
often met with in the eastern counties. It is a 
good plan to go out with your keeper over your 
driving ground a few times on off days, of course 
without a gun. Drive all the birds you can into 
the roots, and then dri^c them over the fences. 
It will accustom the birds to the fences, and 
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will enable you to determine their ordinary line 
of flight. As a rule, it takes a great deal to 
drive birds against their will, especially away 
from their feeding ground. Unbroken coveys 
must be driven in the direction they would 
naturally take; when scattered, you can put 
them where you will. Having settled your plan 
of campaign with your keeptjr, stick to it, unless 
the wind is contrary. When good cover exists, 
the beaters may be divided into three jiarties. 
'Fen or twelve will be under the head-keeper, 
who must have thoroughly good men for the 
flanks. 'Two other parties, of four or five men 
each, must be under the control of competent 
under-keepers. W'hile the head-keeper with his 
men drives the birds from the roots to the guns, 
tiu* under-keepers and their men must keep on 
sending birds into the fields which are next to 
be driven. 'Fhese men must watch the flight of 
the birds from each drive, and, if they do not go 
into the roots, girt round them ijuickly and ])ut 
them there. 'Fhe siu'cess of the drive will 
depend greatly upon the efticieiicy with which 
this maiueuvri? is carried out. 'Hie head-keeper 
should have driven as many birds as possible 
into the lirst roots by the time the guns arrive. 
He must not do this too early, or the birds will 
run out. Meanwhile the under keepers have 
driven their birds to the ni'xt drive, and are on 
the look-out for liirds coming from the first 
drive. 'Flie same [irocirss is re})eated for the rest 
of the dn\ 1’he guns being in their places, 
blow your whistle once ; the keejier should then 
direct his men silently over thi^ field, at onetj 
pushing hi;i Hoiks well forward. 'Fhere must bi* 
Jio noise .Linong the drivers ; no man ever 
stopped a bird that meant to go back by shout- 
ing at it. In the first' drive (suj)posing there 
are no Krenchmen) the bulk of the birds will 
come over in coveys, and the result will not be 
very deadly, but if all has gone well thi^y will fly 
to :he next root field and scatter. 

“ You will probably have* arranged in your [flan 
to drive the second root field back to the first, 
and then the first again as before, by the time 
y()u have picked up your game and got into your 
places for the seconil drive, the drivers, under 
the direction of the head-keeper, will be in 
theirs. A-Vfter finishing this drive you return to 
the first roots, in which you should find not 
only the birds you have sent back from the 
second field, but those which have been driven 
there by your under-keeper’s party. It will be 
best then to leave this ground and return to it 
in the evening, wlien you will probably Jiave 
many more single birds. By the time you have 
driven field one the second time, your under- 
keeper should have driven into fuilds three and 
four, which you treat in the same way. It is far 
better, to return over the same ground in the 
afternoon, rather than go on fresh ground after 
big coveys. Good bags arc made out of single 
birds, not out of big coveys. You will probably 


find on a well-stocked manor, at the end of the 
day, that you have had some eighteen to twenty 
small drives, averaging from six to eight brace, 
.so that the bag should be from loo to 150 brace. 
But the guns must be able to hit a driven part- 
ridge. In a good season you will probably be 
able to have a small second day on the same 
ground, or to [)ut in a few' drives when covert 
shooting. Birds must not generally lx* expected 
to stand driving three or four days in the season, 
as they will in the i*astern counties, for the 
ground will not carry .so many birds, and owing 
to the number of large thorny fences to which 
they run for [)rotcction, they arc lo.st to the 
drivers.*' 

There are a few' golden rules ap[flirable to all 
driving : - 

l‘'irst. Let the drivers stand .some hundreds of 
yards from the first drive until the guns are in 
position ; otherwise their talking will drive every 
bird away. 

Second. Do not talk or show' yoursrlf when 
going to take your .stand. If ladies are out, you 
should try and ini|)re.ss this on thtun ; you may 
.sometimes siu'ceed : at any rale, it is' worth 
trying. 

'Fhird. If the fence -s Unv and you ha\e to 
keep down, see that your loader stoops also. It 
is no ii.se screwing yourself into the form of an 
“S” if you have an erect loader behind you. 

Fourth. Before blowing your w'histle to start 
the drivers, look round and see that your field is 
clear of k(‘en agriculturists ; tney would spoil 
your sport and might get shot. 

Fifth. If, during the drive, birds go back, or 
break out, let them go, rather than shout at the 
keeper. 

Sixth. If it can possibly be avoided, do not 
drive from one root field into an adjoining one, 
as it is much harder to [flek birds up. 

Seventh. Always, if possible, have your guns 
in line. 

Eighth. Ahvays drive down wind, if [lossible ; 
if this is not possible, drive across tlie wind, 
with your down-wind flank well up. 

Ninth. If you deviate from your original plan 
let your under-keeper’s [)arty know'. 

'Fenth. Impress upon your keeper, though 
this may be your most diflicult task of all, the 
absolute necessity of keefflng his flanks in 
proper [losition. 'Fhey must be well advanced, 
but not too much so. 

Charles C . 'Fvdw.w. 
John F. Hall. 

SPECIES SUITABLE I'OR ACI'LIMA- 
"FTSA'FION — 'Fhe iiartridges form a large 
portion of the family P/iasianidce, the second 
family in the order (lallinae. 

If we include the Francolins and Odonto- 
phorinK (American partridges) we have the 
enormous number of 152 separate species; of 
these by far the larger number are inhabitants 
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of tropical climates, and therefore are omitted 
from this article. Of the few s[)ecies available 
for introduction, thi; first is the so-called Snow- 
grouse of India, or Lerwa partridge. 

Lenva Ivnva. This fine hirJ is of tin* size of a jjroiise, 
and cliestnut red below, variej^ated witli jjreyish stripes 
and bars above ; it inhabits the hij;h raii(;cs of the 
Himalayas and is a very s])ortin{' bird. It would do 
admirably if turned out in Scotland, and as it flies 
strongly w»)iild j>rove a most wcleoine introduction. 

The next to be considered are the Simw i>aii ridges, 
7'etrao^nllttSy of which there are six species ; they arc all 
large birds, the size oi a female capercailzie, and, coming 
as they do from very high mountainous regions, would live 
easily in Scotland and the north of I’lngland. (.)f all 
the partriflge triljc, they are the shyest and wildest, and 
certainly the very be-»l of all species not yet esi.ablished 
in this country. 'I'lie Caucasian and Himalayan Sno\N 
partridges, Wtrao^^al/us ctutcaiutts and 'J\ himalayattus^ 
are the best to altcmjd to introduce, as their homes are 
easier to get at than those of the other four species. 
Every sportsman ought to strive to get these grand birds 
introduced, for they iindoiibleilly arc the finest and best 
of the p-arlridge tribe. We next come to the Kcd-legged 
partridges, Caccahh^ ot which our well-known bird is a 
good example. There arc altogether fivtr species of 
these, only two affecting us, namely, the Aiabhin 
Chuckar, Caccahis mehiuoiL'phnht^ and the ('ireek iiar- 
t ridge, Caccabis saxatilis. Tlie former would, from its 
lai^e size and more desert haliilat, be excellent to intro- 
duce into .'ill the sandy parts of the south coast of 
England, while the Creek partridge would ilo well in the 
rocky parts of the north of England and Scotland, 'fhe 
two Sand partridges, Ammopmitx //rWand A. fh>nhtimt\ 
now claim our attention ; they come from Palestine, 
Syria, Persia, and Afghanistan, and thert?fore would bo 
very desirable sjiorling birds if introduced into sandy 
places. Of the Francolins, which come next on our list, 
three only of some fifty-two species are suitable for our 
climate and conditions. These arc the common Frnneolin 
or Black partridge, and the Chinese Francolin, Ftwho 
Units fyaucoUntts and b\ chinynsis, and the so-called 
“ pheasant ” of the South Africans, Ptnnhtes niuiiioIUs^ 
a large grey bird with a naked red tliioat. Of the ihrei- 
true partridges, not natives of J'aigland, llic Bearded 
partridge, VerMx iiaun\a^ is the only one worth considei- 
ing. As it comes from Siberia, it would most likely be 
a much better bird than our common [lartridge if intro- 
duced into Scotlaml. Of the American partridges, only 
three or four would do well here. The painted or Valley 
quail, Orcortyx piduSs ought to do well in the south of 
England, and the Californian quail, Lophortyx o///- 
fonii\'us,\n the Hebrides. Odyx vir^^nianns, Xhe Vy- 
ginian colin, ought to do in most jmrts of Great Britain, 
and lias several times been introduced in numbers, but 
somehow did not find favour with .sportsmen, and was 
allowed to die out. 

Of all tlu.’sc birds, liowevcr, the very best are the 
Snow partridges, and every one ought to try and get them 
introduced. 

Waiter Rothsciiild 


PARTRIDC'.E, 1)ISI:ASES OF— The diseases 

from which partridges sutfer icsemble in the main those 
<if the pheasant, but as the former are not reared and 
brought up in artificial surnuindings to an) thing like the 
same extent as the latter, th< ir fliscases are less numerous 
and less is known about them. 

Those forms of disease, such ns enteritis and luliercu- 
losis, &c., which are associated with the jircsencc ol some 
bacterial organism, are especially favoured by man’s 
interference with the natural condition of things. They 
are intimately connected with overcrowding, too clo.se 
confinement and intcr-lireeding ; all of which aid the 
transference of the disease from one bird to another, 


and, by lowering the average of health, rcmlcr the bird 
a more easy prey to disease. 

On the tither hand, if proper care is taken, it is com- 
paratively easy to keep birds under control free from the 
grosser parasites, such as thread- ami tape-worms ; but 
when these do make their appearance, they naturally 
spread more (piickly amongst birds in a state of semi- 
doiiK.itication than amongst wild ones 

Partridges, like many other gallinaceous birds, suffer 
from tuberculosis. For this there is no remedy. Judging 
by the analogy of the fowl, the tubercle bacillus of birds 
differs from the corresponding microbe in man and cattle, 
both in its morphology ami in the characters of the 
cultures which may hi- prepared from it. It is important 
to destroy by burning or Ijiirying in quicklime— the 
bodies of birds that have fallen victims to this disease, 
and to try lu strengthen the survivors by the introduction 
of new and vigorous stock. 

Fowl enteritis, wmutimes termed the “Orpington 
Disease,*’ is :ils«^ not uncommon amongst ])iirliidges, and 
may be ac<iuired iVoin ]>heasants or fowls. It is an acute 
infectious disease, accomjianicd by diarrhwa and drowsi- 
ness, ending in the course of a day or two in death. H'hc 
walls of the intestine become congested and lined with a 
yellowish grey mucus, crowilcd with bacilli, which also 
occur in the bloo<l. 'I'his disea'^e sjneads rapidly, as the 
infective material passes into the soil and is readily taken 
up. Where possilih*, the affected birds should be de- 
stroyetl and their bodies burnt. 

Young i>arlri(lges, especially when overcrow fied, not 
infrequently become bliml. 'J'his is due to a form of 
piiruleiit ophthalmia which is very infectious, ami often 
ilestroys fifty j^er cent, or more of the young birds. 'I be 
eyelids fii^t bec«>me inflameil, ami the inflammation 
4»read.s until the eye becomes completely closeil it]), ft 
may extend into the lacrynml <lm:l ami throughout llur 
no>e, and often eml.s in llu* death of the siitferer. An- 
other disease of the lieacl which affects ]>arliidgos is 
in ap|H;:iraiu:e atul symptoms very like the “canker” of 
jtigeoiis. 

The most desliuclivc disease ]>revalent amongst par- 
tridges is the “gapes,” which is caused bv the presence 
of a Nematode worm in the trachea or wind-pipe, and in 
the larger air passages of the lungs. 'I'he “worm” is 
known as Syuf^iinius iiai hthtUs^ v. Sieb., and popularly 
as the gape- or forked- w'orm. It always occurs in eou[>les, 
a male and a female, and the posiera)r end of the male is 
firmly and permanently allache<l to the generative pore of 
the female, which is situated about !th of the body length 
fnun the head. 'I'he females are from .J to i inch and 
the males nlMiut Jlh to .\rd of an inch long. Both male and 
female are attached by their mouths to tin; walls of the 
win<lpii>c, &c., 'nd their combined organisms have the 
form of a V. 

The worms are red in colour, which is unusual in the 
group to which they belong, but they probably derive 
their colour fiom the l)loo<l ol their host. They were first 
recorded at the ciul of the last century in the United 
States of America, and it is not unlikely that they were 
imported from the .New World. 

Young birds arc most usually attacked, hut not ex- 
clusively. 'riie symptoms they show begin with a 
whistling cough something like a sneeze, and this is 
followcfl l)y a marked gaping or yawning, accompanied 
by a .stretching of the neck, and in bail cases by the 
appearance of a foamy mucus at the mouth. There is a 
loss of appetite, general did ness, and a ruffling of the 
fcathei.-.. Unless the cause be removed, death usually 
occurs, tliough the old birds show much more power of 
resistance llian the young. I'he number cT couples which 
proves fatal varies ; two or three will kill a young bird, 
whilst it takes as many as twenty-five to thirty to 
asphyxiate an adult pheasant. 

rhe disease spreads very rapidly ; the female worm is 
crowded with eggs which in a short time contain fully 
formed embryos. The birds frequently cougli them up, 
and they are at once .seized and eaten by other birds in 
the neighbourhood. Either in this way, or through the 
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death and decay .of their host, the embryos, after rupturing 
the walls of their mother’s body, reach the ground and 
hatch out in water or damp earth in frtim one to six 
weeks, according to the temperature. They are then 
pecked up with the food. 'llie eggs are capable of 
resisting adverse circumstances, such as drought, to a 
remarkable degree ; even when swallowed up by earth- 
worms they are not destroyed, and if an earth-worm has 
eaten them and is in its turn eaten by a binl, llie latter 
becomes infected with the parasite. 

The amount of loss occasioned by this parasite is con- 
siderable ; the worm attacks a great variety of birds, and 
is especially fatal to poultiy*. Crisp has estimated that in 
Kngland half a million pullets arc annually destroyed by 
it ; and, speaking of partridges, the authors of “ Shooi^ 
in the Badminton Library, slate that it is not 
unusual in certain seasons to find three or four nearly 
full-grown birds lying dead together where a covey has 
brooded for the night. Hundreds of young partridges 
have been found during harvest dead or dying from this 
most destructive complaint. 

Such remedies as seem cfiicacious are described under 
the article on the Diseases of the Pheasant. These are 
difficult of application to the comparatively wiki par- 
tridge, but the conditions of breeding lessen this difficulty 
in the case of the pheasant. 

Three other Nematodes infest the partridge ; HtUerakis 
papillosa^ Bloch, and Trichosima loiiaiicoUc^ Rud., livir 
in tlic intestine and c«xca, the former in very great 
numbers, and Ascaris compar^ Schrank, has been found 
in the intestine. They apparently do no great amount 
of damage. A tape-worm, Tivnia linear Ca.ze, is also 
reconled. 

AkTilPR K. Snipr.KV. 

PECCARY (Pico/y/t's) - riic peccary is the 
small but very fierce wild hog of America, where 
it is found all through the tropical and sub- 
tropical for(!Sts. T'here are two species, tlie 
white-lipped (Mfia/i/s) and the collared (/or- 
ifuatus ) ; the 'alter alone reaching tlie southern 
border of Ihe United States. My own expe- 
rience with [)eccaries has been gained in hunt- 
ing tht^m on the banks of the N^ieces River in 
'Fexas. 

Peccaries can sometimes he killed by ordinary 
.‘itill-hunting ; and as they often spend the night 
in caves or hollow tree-trunks, leaving a sentinel 
])osted at the entrance, they can be killed by 
lying in w'ait at such places. More commonly, 
Iiowever, they are followed with dogs. In the 
thick forests the hunters have ‘o go on foot ; 
but in Southern Texas, where the jjcccary 
frecjuently haunts the dry, open mesqnite woods, 
they should be followed on horseback ; and this 
is of course much more fun. Although only 
weighing about sixty pounds, the jJcccary has 
extremely sharp tusks, and is a w'onderfully 
game fighter. It does not rip like the wild 
boar, but inflicts e.xceedingly .severe bites, and 
not only fights to the deatli with reckless 
courage against any odds, but at times makes 
entirely unprovoked attacks upon both man 
and beast. Untrained dogs, even those of large 
size, Avill speedily be killed by a single peccary, 
and if they venture to attack a herd will be 
literally torn into shreds. A big trained dog, 
how'cvcr, can, single-handed, kill a })eccary, and 
1 have known the feat performed several times, 
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the dog seizing the savage little pig either by 
the back of the head or betw'een the haunches. 
'Fwo or three w'dl-trained dogs will bring a 
whole herd to bay, barking and threatening, 
but never actually seizing, >vhile the peccaries 
stand in a compact mass, tlieir backs hunched, 
their bristles standing, and their teeth cliattering. 
like castanets. 

In Texas they are not often found in large 
droves ; and in hunting them the riders and 
hounds travel leisurely to and fro over a likely 
country until a trail is found. This is then 
followed, the active cow-ponies dodging a' full 
speed among the spiny tree-trunks and huge 
cacti. When the game has once been put up, 
the run is not long. In spite of their tiny legs 
and feet, pec<.*aries go very fast for a few hundred 
yards ; but they are both short-winded and bad- 
tempered, and after a couple of minutes’' 
galloping they usually come to bay, by prefer- 
ence backing u|) in a cluster of bushes. T'hey 
then charge rec^klessly at man, horse or dog ; 
and, if not stopped, inflict very ugly wouikIs. 
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j-lt'. height at shouMet^ 30 ///. 

It is easy to kill them with either a rifle or 
revolver, although a man approaching them on* 
foot w'ith a revolver must exercise caution unless 
he is a very good shot. I’ersonally, I found 
the long ri(les through the semi-tropical land- 
scape, the sudden, headlong, scurrying runs, and 
the death stand of the savage little beasts, very- 
good sport, even though firearms were used ; 
but the true way to kill them w'ould undoubtedly 
be w'ith the spear. 'They could probably be- 
speared on horseback in most cases, and they 
are so small Ihixt a skilful man could readily 
kill them single-handed on foot. As I know^ 
nothing about the suear, however, I should 
strongly ic-commend that the first trial be made 
by two men acting together. For convenience- 
in finding the game, dogs are ahvays useful, and 
indeed probably indispensable. 

'J'liEODORE Roosevelt. 

Copyriglil, U.S.A. 
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PEEWIT, LAPWING OR GREEN 
PLOVER ( Vanellus vui}'aris or cnstaius ) — 
KiebitZy German ; DixAuit, French ; Kiaoiet^ 
Dutch ; Pavoticeila^ Italian. This is the most 
abundant of the plovers {Charadnid(e)\Xi tcm- 
l)erate ICuropc, where familiarity diminishes the 
admiration it deserves for exceeding grace and 
beauty. The plumage is very similar in both 
sexes, the female differing only in having a 
slightly shorter crest than her mate. In winter 
the throat, which in summer is black, becomes 
white, the crest shorter, and the black head 
tinged with brown. Though this bird is usually 
classed as a resident sj)e(:ies, being commonly 
.seen at all seasons in most ])arts of the British 
Isles, it is in truth as regularly migratory as the 
rest of its kin. 'I’lie birds bred on British 
ground move southwards in autumn, and arc 
rej)laccd by others reared further north. 'Fhe 
northern limit of winter habitat runs not far 
north of the Moray iMrth, for lajnvings are 
wholly absent from ('aithness between the 



middle of October and the middle of February, 
though exceedingly abundant there in the 
breeding season. 

I'he lapwing is one of the best and most 
indu.strious friends to agriculture, its food con- 
sisting exclusively of worms, grubs, insects and 
small mollusc.s. In some recent books on sport 
directions arc given how to a])])roach and shoot 
It ; but one of the old school of sportsmen 
would a.s soon think of making his target of 
thrushes or larks. It is true that, when perse- 
cuted, the lapwing becomes shy and watchful ; 
but by nature it is more confiding than any 
other plover, cispecially in sjiring and summer, 
and its wavering flight and conspi'Uious colour 
render it an inglorious quarry. In addition 
to their habits as an admirable land i)olice, 
these birds tieserve more consideration than 
they receive by reason of the abundant supply 
of “ plover's eggs ” which they afford. Concern 
is sometimes expressed lest the heavy toll levied 
each spring on the nests should unduly reduce 
the stock ; but there is no danger of this, pro- 
vided the parent birds arc not shot down. The 
race is replenished by second layings, which do 
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not suffer so much as the first from egg- 
gatherers, owing to the growth of young corn and 
herbage concealing them better. It is much to 
he regretted that the consignments of lapwings 
to the London market have greatly increased of 
late years. 'I'he flesh is very inferior to that of 
the golden plover, though hundreds of lapwings 
are eaten annually in restaurants under the 
name of the greater delicacy. It is the only 
wild bird of which civilised man dmmrs habitu- 
ally both eggs and fa rents. It is a cruel, yet not 
uncommon, sight to see strings of lapwings 
hanging above baskets of their eggs in i)oiiltererb’ 
shops ; and sportsmen arc earnestly entreated to 
refrain from shooting the pretty peewit. 

It is not uncommon to sec the ])cewit paying 
grievous ))enalty for its beneficial love of insects 
and slugs by im]jrisonmcnt in a garden, of 
course pinioned. It is a barbarous practice to 
deprive a bird of its leading characteristic — 
flight -especially when it is considered how 
strong is the migratory impulse in all the 
Limicohe. 

Hkrbkkt !M.axwv:i.l. 

PELOTA — “Pelota” means literally “ ball.” 
But, a.s now understood in Sj)ain, the Basejue 
Provinces of FraiK'c, and in S])anish- American 
countries, the word stands mainly for thtr 
sjHiCtacular sport or exercise in the large public 
halls built for the purpose, of winch Madrid 
has three or four. Originally the game was 
played with the hand, naked or gloved, or with 
a stick, and had some affinity with fives. Now 
the cestus, or stout basket-work gauntlet, is 
used univ(?r.sally for public performances. 'I'he 
eestus was a Jlas(|ue invention, and was used 
first at .Xseain in France. It has revolutionised 
the old pastime by enormously increasing the 
propelling power of the jflayers and the carry- 
ing force of the ball, and also by giving scope 
for niceties of manijiulation. 

Pelota, »n some parts of .Spain notably 
Bilbao — is a close rival with the bull-fights for 
public popularity, and the exiKTl pelota player 
readily earns ^20 in an afternoon's game of 
less than a couple of hours’ duration. Long 
before it fell into the hands of profe.ssionals* 
comparable to our football players, the 
enthusiasm it evoked in the Basque districts 
was .such that the priests and parishioners of 
the different villages were wont to make long 
journeys across the mountains to respond to 
challenges for championship. One is rather 
sorry to remember that these good clergy even 
then put money on the game. This may 
(lerhaps be held to be the beginning of the 
abuse which now, wfficrever the game is played 
in Spanish counf^ries, detracts somewhat from 
the outsiders’ interest in it. The players are in 
fact paid only out of the betting percentages : 
the bookmakers are employed by the Pelota 
Hall Companies as registrars and intermediaries 




in the bets made. As may be supposed, under 
these circumstances, there are ways of getting at 
the players themselves, and for them the temp- 
tation to play dishonestly is not always resistible. 
For .this reason the affection of the i)elola 
public for such players as are absolutely trust 
worthy is extreme. 

'Fhe game is played in a covered and glass- 
lighted hall, with a cemented area that may be 
as much as 8o yards long by 40 wide. At 
least two walls are reriuired, though four might 
be used. Of the two, the playing wall jwoper is the 
length of the breadth of the playing field: the 
long side wall is of course the length of the 
hall itself, and both are about 12 yards in 
lieight. 'riie third wall, op|)osite to the playing 
wall, though very useful in the modern game, 
may be considered an addition to primitive 
pelota. If a fourth wall (completing the hall's 
enclosure) were used, there would be no accoin 
modation for the public, who at ])resent here 
mass in boxes, galleries anil on chairs on the 
level. A line is marked about a yard from the 
floor on the two chief walls and also about :i 
yard from the top of the walls. The- ball is 
only in play between these two liries. When it 
hits the wail above or below them, it is a fault, 
and the op|)osingside scores a point towards the 
lift} which is commonly the number of ])oinls 
in a game. 'J'he i)laying pitch is marked with 
straight li'ies, 4 yards af)art, parallel with the 
pla) ing wall h'our players are usual to a game ; 
a back and a forward to either side. ICach 
wears the. • estus, or sickle-shaped basket, fitting 
to the forearm, with glove for the fingers, both 
arms may be used, though it is only the finest 
players who are e(]ually skilful with either arm. 
If there were two side walls instead of one, 
both arms would be railed upon to about the 
same extent for those tricky straight deliveries 
which skim the side wall. 

'I'he ball is of .solid rubber, small, and 
weighing about 4 ounces. The velocity with 
whic h it is used makes it a dangetous missile, and 
accidents, more or less serious, arc not infreiiucnt. 
'Fwo judges are customary to a game. They sit 
near the boundary lateral playing line, and fulfil 
the part of referees. 'I'he starter of the game 
stands midway between the seventh and the 
eighth of the spaces already mentioned as 
belonging to a field some 80 yards in length ; 
the ball must, in its initial rebound, fall between 
the fourth and the seventh space, or a point 
accrues to the opposing side, which then be- 
gins in its turn. With a fair start, it is for the 
opposing forward to deal with it. The game 
may then be .said to be in full swing. 

It is astoni.shing with what accuracy, force, 
and celerity the Basque professionals, who have 
played pelota and little else from boyhood, 
whirl the ball to and fro. Whenever an 
opponent fails to take this on the rebound, or 
returns it out of play, a point is scored, and a 


fre.sh start takes place. But often for many 
minutes at a time there is no break, though the 
ball flies from the one wall the whole length of 
the hall to the other facing it without touching 
ground ; in spite, too, of the ditficiilt angles of 
its rebound and the deftest of quick low hard 
strokes only just above the playing line. 1'he 
spectators, at such limes, shout themselves 
hoarse with admiration or anxiety, if they are 
deeply interested in the dollars of the game, 
and this is iu a critical .stage ; the players 
]>erspire considerably, though clad only in 
flannels. The variety of the strokes -overhead, 
underhand, with the arm at full stretch, ^:c., 
and the pitting of craft against .skill in the 
delivery and ac<*i‘ptance of balls that cross from 
wall to wall, make the game very fascinating to 
wat(‘h. 'I'he back stroke, in particular, given 
with the back to the playing wall, .seems to the 
mere spectator an exce])tionally remarkable 
achievement. 

'J'hcre are many technicalities and elabora 
lions in pelota as now played by the profes 
.sionals ; but the above may suffice as a general 
outline of the? game. I! it were introduced into 
luigland. a great future •vould be assured to it. 

C. Kdwaroks. 

PFRCH— 

Meascki-mk.nts, etc.— L ength of head 3# t(> 4, of 
c.iucl.'il fm 5V to 6^, hei^hl of body to 4 in the total 
len|;th. 7’#vM - villiform in the jaws, on the vomer aiicl 
])alntine bonc.s, but al)sc‘iJt from the tongue, /uffs — 
dorsal spines rather strong, increasing in length to the 
third, which slightly e.\ceeds lialf that of the bead ; they 
decrease in height from the fifth to the last ; second 
tlors.!! fin lower than the first. Pectoral two-fifths the 
length of the head, but not so long as the ventral. 
Second anal spine slightly longer than the first and 
iMthcr above half the length of the rays. Caudal with 
rounded lobes. SiVi/tTs -ctenoid, 15 or l6 rows between 
the lateral -line and base of the ventral fin : 75 rows 
descend from the back to the lateral-line. Colours — 
bright olivc-grecn along the back, becoming lighter 
l)eneath, where it is often yellow or dark yellowish- 
white, oc'casion.illy tinged with pink. About five trans- 
\ erse black bands descend from the back down the sides, 
the first from just in front of and below the two first 
dorsal spines ; the second from the fourth to the ninth ; 
the third from the base of the last two and commence- 
ment of the soft dorsal ; the fifth below its end, while a 
sixth often exists at the base of the caudal fin. Some- 
times these hands aiise from two roots, or are Y-shaped. 
First doi*sal fin grey, with two black spots, one anteriorly, 
the other over its last spines. 

Day, Fishes of Great Jiritain and Ireland i. p. 3. 

[Sec also ANc.i.iNt;.] 

PHEASANT RKARINC, AND SHOOT- 
ING— C\ivcrts arc generally stocked in these 
days with hand-reared pheasants. Hie wild 
hen pheu.sant is a bad mother, and will very 
seldom bring up a large brood. Pheasant eggs 
are procured cither by purchase or by picking 
up the wild birds* eggs, or by collecting those 
laid in pheasantries. The last plan we eon- 
sider to be the best and most economical. The 
reasons are obvious. Where a pheasantry ex- 
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isls and the mjiiired number of hen phe^isants 
have been obtained, the rest of the stock may 
be killed down. When the birds are in the 
pheasantry, not only are they and their eggs 
.safe from vermin, but they can be fed much 
more economically. In feeding wild birds in 
the woods, the keeper will use much more food, 
for, besides satisfying the wants of his pheasants, 
he will have to stop the moiitlis of the stpiirrels 
and wood pigeons, cVc. 

Pens — The two pl.-ins of construction which find most 
favour with pheasant rearers are : the one, a series of 
small pens, in each of which one cock and five or six 
hens are confined, and tlic other, the hirj'c lien imclosing 
a considerable area of ground, where any (luantity of 
birds proportioned to the size of the pens may be kepi. 
The large pens, which ajipear to be superseding the 
small, are generally erected on ground near to the 
keeper's house. If in a covert, a sjiot is selected where 
there is a good undergrowth ; if in the open, the grounil 
must be suitably planted with privet, small spruce, or 
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any close-growing shiub. 'I'lie size of (he pen must be 
proportioned to the (juaiitily of stock iei|iiired. Half an 
acre of gioiiiifl will accommodati; forty hens, which should 
mean helweeii 700 and .Soo birds brought to the gun. 
A gamekeeper of large experience de.scribe.s his pen as 
follows : — 

“I have about an acre of ground sheltered from the 
north-east winds, including a clump of spruce and other 
trees. This ground is encloscfl with tir poles about 
9 feet high, which are boarded u]} 3 feet from the 
ground, the remaining 6 feet being covered with gal- 
vanised wire netting. In this pen I put eighty hen birds, 
which are renewed every season by exchange with some 
other preserver. 1 always let our own cock birds go in 
as they like. The plan answers well, as the ])en is in 
the middle of a wood. 1 gel about 2,o.x> eggs by the 
loih of June, and rear about 75 per cent, of them, 
after which f turn out the old birds.” It is very im- 
portant that the sides of the pen, uj) to the height of 
3 feet, should he cased in all rfiuini, to jjreveiil dis- 
turbance to ine birds; but this may be effected with 
branches of .spruce ipiiie :>s well as w'ilh hoards, .a less 
vx]>ensive me(hi>d. We have known pens of this con- 
-siruction used for some years without change of ground, 
l.imc was freely used to sweeten the ground, and, as the 
jiens were emi)ty half the year, it remained wholesome. 
Iiul w'e should advise that the pen be removed to a fresh 
spot every fourth or fifth year. If, in constructing the 
original ,ien, it is borne in mind that the whole structure 
will have to be shifted periodically, it will obviously 
occur to the carpenter to use half-driven staples instead 


of nails, and to make the attachments as few as possible, 
consistent with firm work. .Small pens must be .shifted 
much more frccjucntly than large. It is l>cst to fill the 
lihe.a.santry before the shooting season commences, be- 
cause, by this means a .stock of perfectly healthy birds is 
secured. No good keeper would think of permitting an 
injured bird in the pheasantry. Hens are best caught at 
their feeding places in hazel rod traps made by the 
keepers. I'A’cry pen ought to contain a heap of pow- 
dered oyster-sliells, and, if it is not a light soil, sand for 
dusting should be provided. In addition to ordinary 
grain, green food is essential to the health of the birds, 
ami we have found it a good practice to supply the 
keepers w'ith sur])Ius garden stuff and mangolds to scatter 
alxuit in the pen during winter and s])ring. 

** When birds begin to l.ay, which in ordinary seasons is 
about the middle of April, eggs must he collected daily 
and placed in safiity. At the same time, up to the end 
of May, all eggs of wild birds should he gathered and 
added to the stock. After the middle of June the 
penned birds can he turned out, and care must he taken 
for a lime to .sec that they .nre well .supplied with food. 
Penned pheasants may he expected to give on an average 
twenty slrong chick.s. 

“ Broody Hens— Wherever plieasaiit-rcaring is pur 
sued on an extensive scale, it will ])robahly be found 
necessary to purcliase a number of broody hens ; these 
hens should not he heavy, and should he good sitters and 
mothers. The black red game is one of the best, ami a 
first cros.s with the Wyandolle, wliieh is .a good sitter, 
will i^roduce an excellent variety. When a kce])er buys 
hens from a farmer, he ought always to lake them off the 
iiest himself, .so as to he sure they arc thoroughly broody. 
A well-known k<rpcr writes : — J find the he.sl plan 
with freshly-bought hens is to set them temporarily in 
very dark boxes in a (piiet, cool barn, where nothing 
can disturb them. 'I'lic best plan for feeding them is to 
place a number of eoo|)s in rows just outside the barn, 
on grass. 'Phis is a belter i»lan than tethering them. 
When they are thorougltly (piiet, which is generally after 
three days, J take them to regular sitting- boxes, which 
are on the turf. If the turf is fairly light and porous, I 
simply beat a depre.ssion in the ground ami place in it a 
little soft hay, healing it down so tliat the hen does not 
gel entangled and break the eggs, I generally contrive to 
keep one hundred hrooily hens in .advance of those actually 
sitting on eggs. 'I’he first eggs are. j-et about April 23rd, 
and then I eonlinuc setting batch after batch, every three 
day.s, through the laying .season. For the first three 
days T allow my hens ten minutes for feeding, and 
gradually in jroasc the time allowance, till at the end of 
sitting they have about three-cpiarlers of an hour. The 
lime allowance must depend a good deal on the weather. 
As soon as you fiml the eggs of rfne batch are well 
chipped, select a time when the hen is quietly feeding, 
and take three-quarters of the chipi)cd eggs from eaclt 
nest. Place these eggs in an incubator to hatch ; but 
leave each hen three or four eggs so .as to make a mother 
of her. By this means fully ten per cent, of the young birds 
are saved in hatching. Young birds hatch out wrell in 
th'„* incubator, and are immediately placed in the drying- 
box at the top. It will generally be found that they arc 
ready to go out at the same time as those that have been 
hatcheil under the hens. It is important to observe how 
the hens behave with the few chicks hatched under 
them, as this enables you to pick out the best mothers. 
The coops to receive the young birds should be placed 
on level turf not contaminated by poultry, as close to 
home as ])ossible. The coops and guards are placed in 
rows at intervals of two yards with the fronts facing east, 
.so that the hens anJ: birds get the morning sun only, and 
not the meridian sun, whicli is too powerful. In this 
position give the birds three days, making up any 
i)irds that m.iy have been lost during that time by 
trampling, &c. 

“My rearing fields, let me say, are at a distance of five 
miles, and there the eidpty coops are all placed ready in 
rows to receive eighteen broods of eighteen young pnea- 
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sants and eighteen mothers. 1'he horse and light sjiring- 
van being got ready, and my applianees for carr)ing 
young birds being brought out, 1 have four men at my 
disposal. These take out of the coops six hens in rota- 
tion, and i)lace them in separate compartments in num- 
bered crates, 'rhen one man moves to the front of each 
coop and runs the brood into it and slijis on the front 
board. He then catches the birds very gently, and 
drops them through a small hole in the sliding-lid ’of the 
box used fur transporting them to the fiehl. When all 
the broods arc thus secured, the ajipliances are i|uickly 


remain the rearing ground till from five to seven 
weeks t)hl. 

Diseases— One of the greatest sources of mischief to 
young birds is the use «>f stale food. A lazy keeper 
mixes his food overnight, so as to save trouble in the 
morning, 'fhe food becomes tainted, and thousands of 
birds aie lust annually by eating this sour indigestible 
stuff. 

Gapes are eommon among young birds. When the 
disease first >hows itself, lime-dust blown into the coops 
early in the morning is a good remedy. .Subsequently, 



loaded, and the van is drawn <»tf to the rearing ground. 
On arrival, the jiroccss of loading is reversed, and the 
binls taken fnun the trans^mrt bu\es are plaetMl in the 
coops with the fronts on. 'riu; ]>roper mother is dropped 
in to each lot of birds, and is allowed to brood them for, 
say, ten minutes. The fionts arc then taken off and llie. 
birds fed, but if the weatlier is rough they may be 
guarded a few hours longer. It is unwise to remove the 
giruds when the winds arc rough, as you may lose young 
biids by so doing." 

An acre of ground is the usual allowam c per hundred 
birds, and the selection of this ground is a matter of 
gi cat impoi lance. Hints must never be reared on stale 
ground, n<M diould any fiehl be used where the cuop^ 
have already been place<l within a perioil of three years. 
In breetli. g and stale ground are two of the chief causes 
of the moitality of young pheasants. Keepers like to 
get their birds into a guoil feeding pasture which 

has been well eaten oflT, ami so let young birds and young 
grasn grow together. 

Feeding- No water should be given at any time to 
the young l-ird^, nor to the hens, for iimisi food, c 
ing of Kmbdcn groats or boiled inaizi*, is given at least 
. nee a day. There are many different foods and different 
ways of feeding, especially since the iiUniduction of so 
111 -.ny artificial meals, &e. We give one .specimen of the 
feeding atlopted by a most successful rearer: — “Our 
birds arc fed five times a day, compieiicing at 6 A.M. and 
ending at 6 P.M. The food at fust is coni])osed chiefly 
of hard-boiled eggs, rubbed through a sieve, and a small 
jiroportion of Sjuatt's medium game meal. This must 
not be .soaked, but steameil, so as to make it soft, but 
not wet. To these must be atiiled sharps, sufficient to 
make the whole into a crumbly paste. 'I'his food is 
scattered broadcast among the coop*- When tlie birds 
are a fortnight old we begin to add well -boiled rice with 
the Spratt’s meal. We imw discontinue steniiiing, an<l 
add a little seconds flour to the sharps in the proportion 
of one to two. We also boil old r:d>bils’ or slieeps’ 
heads and hinges ; mince the meat and add to it the 
food, using a-s an alternative .Spratt's liest granulated 
greaves, which in wet seasons is jierhaps !hc best food of 
all.” Slany keepers ii.se custard with boiled rice and 
chopped green food, and some prefer canary sccil and 
maccaroni boiled and choiiped as a change. When 
coops are in the rearing fields, it is best to keep them 
facing cast while the birds are small, irrespective of 
rough weather. If the ground be bare of shelter, branche.s 
of spruce or some tree in leaf should be placed near 
every coop, so that the young ones may have^ shelter 
from the sun as well as from the hawks. The birds will 


garlic, clioppeil fine, should be given once a day. mixed 
with the food, firouud ginger added to the last feed at 
night is also reeoinmended. 

Diarrhoea i. geru'ially 'luc lo stale eggs or sour food. 
It must be .slopped ni . nee. .Arrowroot mixed wilh 
I he hind vinn checks it. 

Cramp is one of the worst disea.ses, es[)ecially on 
^andy soil. In hot Mays, with frosty nights :ind norlh- 
east winds, it is almost Mire to make its appearance. 
The best iii;alment we know i> to move the biids .it once 
on lo .some sheltered low-lying field on a heavy soil. 

Ophthalmia and Blindness .seem to he more jire- 
valeii! in some ilisi riels than in others. They may be 
due to heat and exposure, but we are inclinetl lo think 
that in some instances the disease is induced by rearing 
the birds on a new clover fielil. The pollen from the rye 
grass gets into their ihioats and eyes, producing a sort 
of hay fever. If the birds are being reare«l under such 
eoiidiiiims as these, move them away. 

Foster Mothers- 'I he fooil ttf the hens w'hilo birds 
are ytnmg should be steamed or boiled, for, if fed wilh hard 
uncooked foot], the young liiols are apt to get killed by 
swallowing it. Whole mni/e is very fatal in this respect. 
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Good food will consist of two parts of finedy kibbled 
maize and one part wheat. The whole is put into a 
bucket wilh boiling water just to cover it. When cool, 
sharps are added siUhcienl lo thicken. Harley meai may 
occasionally be substituted for sharps. 
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for three or four years; in such a case, rake 
over the soil and plant rape, mustard, or buck- 
wheat. 

Beats — Keepers make a mistake in not 
having more corners or stands ; long waits are 
fatal to beating and annoying to the guns. I'lie 
maxim to be impressed rm the keejier should 
little and often.'* There shoiiUl never be 
a sound in covert except from the person who 
is directing the beaters. Beaters should always 
be numbered, and should keep the same rela- 
tive positions, so that they can be called by 
their number. 'I'hc y)osition of the head keeper 
is in the centre of the line of beaters, and he is 
supported at each extremity by the best men he 
lias got. A good line is imperative. Beaters 
should wear emigrants’ smocks. In small 
coverts, and where there is a large head of 
game, it is best to have two or three sets of 
beaters, and so drive the birds backwards and 
forwards, and avoid di.lay. To beat birds from 
covert over a given point, the best jiossible 
wa) , if the covert admit, is to form the beaters 
into a horseshoe, keeping the flank men well 
forward. I'lie end men should then halt and 
let the centre bring the birds forwanl. It is a 
mistake to hold back tlu; beaters when birds 
.start to go back. If the birds are going for- 
ward in too great mmibers, let the beaters halt, 
but do iu)l stof) them because birds are g<»ing 
back. I )rive birds away from home, if possible. 
'I’here is no U?ar of their not returning to the 
covert/, ii. which they roost, and the chances 
are you get hettt.T shots. If birds are likely to 
fly low, Mrain a piece of wire netting about forty 
yards frcmi die end of the beat--a line ot 
feathers nr “ sewin ” will do as wi.-ll. If a 
number of pheasants are driven to another 
covert, shoot that covert as (juickly as possible. 
In other words, follow your birds. Always, 
where birds arc numerou.s, and the ground 
admits of it with safety, have two lines of 
guns and place them at the angles of a 

line, with the 

sjiorting shots at the back. Many extra birds 
will then be accounted for. Clood high birds 
go far to making shooting a su(y*ess. 

It is a good plan, where turnips or very rough 
grass, heath, or gorsc adjoin a flat cover, to 
drive the birds into it. Ciet the guns in line, 
and, if the piece be a large one, say forty acres, 
halt them half way through it. Let the heaters 
then go round and bring the birds uaek.^ 1 hey 
will always go home, tind generally fly high. 

The best way to avoid all susjjicion of yiarti- 
ality towards the guns is to let them draw for 
places and move down two each time. 

To the guns we would say, “ llo not depend 
upon your host to provide pu with a loader at 
the last moment.” Either bring your own loader, 


or intimate beforehand that you will want one. 
Kill all birds in front of you, if you can, and do 
not take birds for choice which have pas.sed you. 
Always kill cocks in preference to hens. See 
that your loader has two cartridges ready between 
his fingers - if he is a smart loader, he will. 

Stops — 'rhe p.nssing of the Education .\cl 
has rendered it almost impossible to obtain 
boys as .stops, but their place is ably filled in 
.some |)arts of the ('ountry by I'lderly females. 
'I'he number of stops may be materially reduced 
by the use of the sewin. 

Dogs In a big day’s covert-shooting re- 
trievers are not much used, but there should 
be some out with under kcrepers in order that 
every wounded bird, if jiossible, may be collected. 

'File tendency of modern shooting is un- 
doubtedly towards excess. A great number of 
birds is neither conductive to good shooting 
nor to sjiort. 'There must be a lot ol low flyers, 
and a large j)ro|)ortion are good for nothing 
after tlu!y are shot. On llie other hand there 
remains the argument that the jiublic jirofit by 
the low prices at which jiheasants are jilaced on 
the market. 

(‘has. (!. 'Tudwav, 
John K Haf.i,. 

srE('ii:s sunwnijc kor A(‘(‘LiMA ri- 

S.VTIO.V - 'The jiheasants form a section of the 
family which is the si.*c'ontl ol the 

h)ur families of the great group GaUuue, '1 hough 
ctJiivenienl to treat the jiheasanls as a di.stinct 
section of the J*hasiaiudu\ it is slriielurally 
almost imjiossible to sejiarate llumi fnim the 
partridges, as the sjairfowls (Galhpcrdix) and 
the liamhoo jiarl ridges (Ihimhusicohi) form con- 
necting links. However, for all practical py*^' 
poses, thf^y are easily di.stinguished. 'I'he 
pheasants are a large groiij), as they number 
fifty-nine sjieeies, all of which are sjiorTmg 
hinl.s, and good for table purposes. 

'These fifty-nine sjiecies are divided by 
ornithologists into twelve genera, of which 
Phasiamts^ containing the true pheasants, with 
twenty sjieeies, is the largest. 

In addition to these fifty nine jiheasants, 
there are eleven other birds which, although 
r(!aliy jK?afowl, are called jihcasaiils. 'These are 
the seven [leacock pheasants {Po/vpieefron and 
Cha/ctmts) and four argus pheasants 
and RheinJumUius), 'These eleven so-called 
pheasants may at once be dismissed from a 
sport.sman’s point of view, and from any scheme 
of acclimatisation, for they do not fly well, and 
come from trojiical marshy climates. 

Wc have therefore only to consider the 
fifty-nine speCies mentioned first, and will 
commence with the true pheasants of the g* ‘ims 
Phasiamts, 

'This genus is at once distinguished from the 
other pheasants by the very long wedge-shaped 
tail and the absence of a crest. 
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Of the twenty species of true plicasaiits, six 
teen are more or less like the familiar common 
pheasant (P/insitinifs colchicus\ and will cross 
freely with it and with i:ai*h other and ])roduce 
fertile orfs|)ring. 

We will now lake these sixteen s])ecies in 
detail : 

1. Common Pheasant U*^iasiamts nj/f/z/V/o)— This 
bird was ex-rlainly inlrodiie'crl into Wi-stcrn Juirope by 
the* Koiiinns, tliou^h it is doubtful if they, as alK-fjcd, 
iiiiroductMl it into Kngland. Its true home is South 
Kussia, Transe-auL*asi:i ami Asia -Minor, but it is now, 
both wild and scmi-doiiicsficate*d, found all ovct Kiirope. 
However, in Great Britain, Franar, Holland, parts of 
Silesia, and North Italy it is now practically, if not cpiitc, 
impossible to find a pure bred true “ Common I’heasant,’* 
as, through the introduction of other pheasants, the Inie 
race has been swamped, and we find only hybiiils slitnving 
traces of three or four difierenl species, which might 
almost bo called mongrel. 

The pheasant in Kuroptr is a polygamous bird, :i cock 
in a wild stale mating with from four to ten hens, each 
of which lays fifteen or twenty i-ggs ; but in its own 
native country it is saiil more often to pair than not. 
This is, however, thought to be an erroneous statenient. 

2. Persian Pheasant {rhasianus f'cnictts ) — 'fliis 
pheasant is nearest allied to our “ Common Pheasant,” 
but ditfers from it in having nearly white wing coverts, 
very narrow bars on the tail, and very <lark re<l on the 
siiles of the belly. Tt inhabits Western Persia and 
Transcas])ia. 'J'his j>heasant w'oubi be a first-rate 
species to introduce, as it is a ^cl•y wild and sliy bird, is 
extremely hardy, and dies high and fist. 

Prince of Wales* Pheasant {Phas^iauus pniuP 
“This very fine pheasant inhaliits Noith-l'.ast 
Persia and Afghanistan, and is much like 7 ’//. /o-, 
but diflers from it in llie whiter wings, the maroon ]»atch 
under throat and the wide purple liars on the flanks, as 
also in the oiange-re<l upper tail eovcrls. It is one of 
the best pheasants to introdiici* into oic coxerts and has 
twice been iiniioried, but not in sufficient numbeis, so 
that it was nexei turned out. 

4. Zerasthan Pheasant {.Phtuhvius 'cFaithaman)— 
'Phis only differs fiom 7 '//. print ipaiis in its jilain brown 
scapulars ami the iiiucli narrtixvcr borders to the breast 
feather:;. It xvoiilil be equally desirable to introduce, 
but, living in a more inaccessible locality, is most likely 
impossible to proeure. 

5. Yarkand Pheasant {Phasianns shnvi) — This 
again is nearer to our emiimon pheasant, but iliffers in 
the yellowish-brown rump and xvhitish wing-coverts. It 
would prove a line ad<lition to our coverts and might 
easily be impoited via Imlia. 

6 . Siberian {/Viasianits iariincnsis) This 

is very closely allic(l to /V/. s/nr,ri^ only rliffering in the 
greenish rump and biilT w ing-eoverls, and is not w’orth 
considering for introduction. 

7. Oxus Pheasant {l*hasianns This 

pheasant from Amu -1 )arya is one that woiihl, if intro- 
duced, be a great addition to Knglish sjMirt, for it is 
hardy, strong of flight, ami ought not to 1;c diflieiilt to 
procure. It is «‘nsily recognisable by the sandy-brow'n 
colour of its feathers and the *ery broail green bars on 
almost all fialbcn, of the underside. 

8. Mongolian Pheasant {PJiasim.us niouiioliius) — 
This is the ])he.is;int w'hich of all others sportsmen ought 
to strive to introduce in •» this etamtry, for it is the 
hardiest, largest .and most sjjorting .if the true jilicasnr is, 
besides being by far t'le for the t.ible. It is readily 
distinguished from all ollitrs by the rich rc<l of the flanks, 
the green gloss on the plumage, the very broad while 
ring round tbe nx'ck, and the while wings, in addition to 
wliich it is very large and full feathered. 

9. Store’s Pheasant [P/iasiantts rPifans) — This 
magnificent pheasant is distinguished from all others 
but 7 %. versicolor by its almost green colour, except upon 


the flanks ami shoiililers, and iJiere are only iJirce speci- 
mens ill existence. It cannot, therefore, be regarded as 
adequately known. 

10. Phasianus vlan^alii Tibetan pheasant is 
distinguished by its pale sandy-red upper surface ami 
goltlen bulT flanks. It would be worth introducing, but, 
considering its inaccessible habitat, this is hardly likely 
to be accoiiqilished. 

11. Prejvalsky’s Pheasant {P/msianns sfrauc/ti) - 
This pheasant diflers from PA. e/cjiians by having fiery 
orange-re<l flanks instead of tlark green, and dark red 
scapulars with whitish Imff centres. It is a fine, distinct 
species, and would do well in Scotland and Wales, but 
its far off home in (jansii will prevent its Jntioduction fur 
a good many years. 

12. West Chinese Pheasant {Phasianus decollatus) 
— This diflers only from PA. tort/nafus by the absence of 
the xvhile collar or neck-ring, the dark green crown of 
the head, and the green, not ]uirple, borders to the 
brea-t feathers. It woiihl do very wtdl in any part of 
Great Hritain, and shoulrl not be very diflieult to import. 

It wouhl not, however, i)c of any special value for sporting 
purposes, and is therefore belter excluded. 

13. The Ring-Necked Pheasant {PAa^ianns tor- 
t/ua/ns) This pheasant was introduced inti> the western 
half of the Old World as early as the year 15 13, when it 
w.as brought to St. Helena, 'rhcrc it tlirived xxoncler- 
fiilly, and affords good sport even now. It lias also been 
introduced into S'exv Zealand and other places. 'I'hc 
dale of its inlrodvurtion into Kngland is doifulful, hut the 
result has been that now there are no juire-bred pheasants 
left in Kiiglaml, though the resulting crossdiied birds are 
much larger and liner bolli fur eating and spurt than either 
the ring-neeked <>r the common pheasant. 

14 and 15. PAtisiiinny jWfnosanns ami /’//, salchen- 
nensis -These two jiheasanls are closely allied to the 
ring-neck (/’//. ), and only difler in slight 

colour details. 'I'licy would bi; no benelil to tbe 
sportsman or fancier if introrluced, as they difler so 
slightly that by cross breeding they would rapMly 
ilisappear. 

ifi. Japanese Pheasant ( PAasiantts ryrsiiWor ) — This 
very distinct j)lu*asant, which is al once recognisable by 
its dark green breast, was introduced into Great liritain 
by the ICarl of Derby in 1840, It is a most hardy bird, 
and, XX hen crossed xviih cdiher PA. fonjaa/us or Pk. 
colthiiHS^ liroiliices enormous birds of great beauty, and 
excellent for the table. 'I'hey fly, moreover, splendidly, 
and gix'e great sport. 

We now come to the four remaining species of true 
])heasants of iJie genus Phasianus. These are x’ery 
flilTerenl from the type of the uther sixteen, and, if 
crossed with any of them, the hybrid olTsiuing are un- 
fertile. .‘Mthough very fine sporting birds, therefore, 
unless introiliiced in great numbers into a cox'er where 
there arc few or no other pheasants, they xvill not repay f 
the trouble. 

1 7 and iS. Phasianus oUioti and PA. huntuc — These 
two x'ery fine? w'hite- and copper-coloured pheasants are 
more suited for the aviary or as garden jicls, as they do 
not, xvhen turned into a cover, increase in sufficient 
numbers for sporting }uirposes, and fly bailly. 

19. Copper Pheasant {Phasianus sivnifnerrin^f ) — 
Tl.»s magnificent copper-coloured pheasant, with the 
long-barred tail, is a nalix’e of Japan, and is eminently 
suit, d for introduction into our coverts, but it has not as 
y^-l been found possible to import it, or breed it in 
.sufficient rpiantities for turning down. 

20. Reeves' Pheasant {Phasianus reet'esii ) — This is 
undoubtedly the finest of all (he true pheasants, being 
over six feet in lenglfi. It has been an inhabitant of our 
aviaries ainl ]iarks for many years, but, owing to lack of 
appreciation as a sporting bird, has only succeeded in 
establishing itself in a few places on an equal footing 
xvith the common pheasants. Being a x'ery hardy bird, 
and capable of enduring any amount of cold, it is much 
lictter suited than ordinary pheasants to the climates of 
Scotland and Wales, and ought, therefore, to be generally 
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introduced into those cniinirics. As it will lly higlier 
and niucli faster tlian coniinun plicasants, it affords much 
finer shooting and is also most excellent eating. It is at 
once recognisable by its yi-IIow and brown spangled 
plumage, and by the gigantic tail which, in very old 
birds, reaches six feel in length. It is an inhabitant of 
China. 

We now conic to the reuaainiiig thirty-eight pheasants, 
which differ stnictiirally from the true pheasants and are 
divided into eleven genera. 

The first of these genera is Chrysolo/^htis^ which only 
contains two species, both inhabitants of China. 

1. The Golden Pheasant {Chrysolophiis — 

This gorge;iu.s bird, with the scarlet breast and large 
gold and black (ippet, has been a W(dl-kiiowri inhalalaiif 
of our aviaries for about 200 years, but has not succeeded 
well as a game bird. It might, however, if turned dow'ii 
in a lafge cover far from any other jdieasants, be gradually 
established as .a sporting bird, for in some ]iarls of the 
United States it is as coinmnn a bird as is the common 
pheasant in Kngland. 

2. Lady Amherst’s Pheasant (C//riw/<>/// 

v//« ) — 't his is, if anything, a liner l)ird than the last, and 
would, in Scotland, make a good game bird. It differs 
chiolly from C, picitt^ in having a W'hitc instead of a 
scarlet breast, and a black and white insiea<l of black 
and nrange tippel. It was introduced in iSfiy, an«l has 
bred freely in aviaries and small ornamental covers, 
but lias never lieeii tried on a large scale for shooting. 

The next pheasants arc the Pucras Pheasants 
\^ucras^a\^ of wliich there arc six more or less closely 
allied spt^cies. 

'I'hcy are bulky birds, more like fowls than pheasants, 
iiml with bniad wedge-shaped tails and long tufts of 
featlicrs like horns on each side of the heatl. The pre- 
vailing colours air* grey, chestnut and black. The only 
one thaL could be introduced is the common Pucras 
{Pw'rasia macrolopha) from the Himalayas, wbieli wtiuM 
ilo well ill Wales iin<l the Noith of Knglniid. 

Aftci th' • ciuiie the eight Kalege Pheasants (f/V//- 
all of which are well-known inli:il»itanls of our 
av'aries. 'I'he only two that can be consid«-red other 
than as i< naivieiilal binls are the Silver Pheasant 
»/!'«. which can be easily reared as a 

game bird, i)ul is not desirable on aceouiil of its pug- 
nacity and heavy slow flight ; and the fine Swinhoc’s 
Pheasant s 7 aiN/ioci\ whieli resenibles the 

Silver Pheasant in shape, but is blue, brown and white 
in colour. This is a much more active liird, and wouM 
make a fine game bird if it were not for its fierce nature. 
The remaining six species are quite unfit to turn down in 
iioy linglish cover. 

I'he Eared Pheasants {Crossopfihw) are big, bulky 
pheasants with soft feathers eilh r slate-blue or white, 
and with two tufts of narrow feat.iers behind the ears. 

'I'here are twt) species — 

1. Crossoptihn uhintchuritutn — 'I'his has licen long 
kept in .aviaries, and if turned out, as lias licen drme in 
Wales by Mr. .Sume, breeds freely and does well. It 
docs not, however, fly well, and is therefore no sports- 
man's bird. 

2 . The Eared Pheasant {Cro^^ip'ihn auritum ) — 
'I'his bird has been assigned to four distinct species, C, 
•auritum^ C. hanuani^ C\ leuttirum^ ,nnd C, UMaNUfti^ 
but the large scries in the Paris Museum show every 
intergradation. 

C. auritum is uniform slate-blue, and C. lettenntm is 
nearly white. This bird flies better thnn C. tiiantchuri- 
r//w, and so might lie a good introduction. 

Bulwer’s Pheasant {P.obiophasis bithvei’i) is a mag- 
nificent bird with its blue, Idack, and dark crimson Imdy 
and snow-white tail, but would only do in an aviary, .is it 
comes from the tropical island of Borneo. 

The three large cock-like Firebacked Pheasants 
{Lophura) are also only aviaiy birds, as they are tropical 
and moreover bad flyers. There are also three other 
Firebacked Pheasants of the genus Acotnus which arc 
^t only for the aviary. 


«7 

We now come to the in.ignificent Impeyan Pheasants 
(Lophiphonts\ of which there are four species, l)iit cmly 
iw'o of these concern us. 

The Resplendent Pheasant {Lophophovus refill- 
— This magnificent bird is somewhat like a turkey, 
its rufons tail is si|uare, and about twice the size of an 
ordinary ]>heas{mt, with most gorgeous gold, blue and 
green ])liiiiiage. It is ipiite hardy, flies well when driven, 
is good enting. and is aliogtrther a most desirable bird to 
introduce into Scotland and the islands round. 

.Secondly wc have the Chinese Impeyan (f^pho- 
fihitrtii rjiuvsii\ which is .still finer, and has a blue tail. 
This would be even better th.iii the commoner Resplen- 
dent Pheasant, or Monaul, as it comes froii. a colder 
2>Iace. 

'I’lic Tragopan Pheasants [Trnj^optin) are much the 
same ill shajie as the Impeyan ])heasanis, but are greyish 
or brown, .spt'ckled over with scarlet and black circular 
spots, 'riiere are five : 7\ai;opan aatyra^ T, mchtio- 
cephiila, T. temmiuchii^ T. Mythic ami 7 *. tahotiy all of 
which would be good for introduction into the nortli of 
Britain ; but T. temniiuchUy being from Cliina, is perhaps 
the best. 

'I'licre now only remain four ]>heas.iiils : ist, the 
Cheer {Ctifirits tci/Z/zV///), which has been introduced, 
but, being an ugly brown bird, never found favour ; and 
lastly, the three Blood Pheasants {fl/hv^cncs imentusy 
/. snii'nsisy and /. iyi^ffroyi) - which resemble large jiar- 
tridges, and have pah? apple-green or groyish-grceii 
feathers streaked with red. 

Phis CDitdiulcs til * list of the fifty-nine 
phcMSiinls ; and it ran fiirthrr only he said that, 
otit of this list, the l)e?>t of all, not yet intro- 
diit'cd, an.* the Mongolian Pheasant 
(P/iiisitifius Afofiy;filiafs) and thi* Yarkand 
Pheasant {P/nisituius s/inwi). Of thosi* which 
have hei.-n introduced, sportsmen otight, iin- 
doubli?dly, to strive to establish in oiir covers in 
largo numbers the Monaul {Lof/iophonts 
and the Reeves’ Pheasant 
( Phiuiamts nrvvsii), 

Wa t.TK K Ro th sc i i u .1 >. 
PHE.VSAN'r, DISIC.VSES OF -Amongst the 

chief ])lieasant diseases may be mentioned a form of 
catarrh which is prevalent amongst the y«)ung birds in 
wet seasons, and which soinetiiiies passes into the 
“ roup,” accompanied by ]>iiriileiit discharge from the 
nostrils of a very inleclioiis nature. When overcrowded, 
or too closely intcrbreil, they arc subject to attacks of a 
liiliercuhnis nature, the tubercles being u^llally situated 
in the lungs or liver. In all these cases ii is wise to kill 
the affecleri birds, and earerully to destroy — jireferably by 
burning -their bodies, to remove those that remain 
luMlthy to fresh ground, and to pay renewed attention 
to their diet and sanitary condition generally. In the 
ease of tuberculous disease, overcrowding must be 
.avoided, ami new, herdlliy slock introduced for purposes 
of breeding. 

The? “cramp,” which causes the death of young 
iMieasants in cimsiderable numbers, has been investigated 
by Dr. K. Klein. It commences with lameness, followed 
by inability to move the legs, and soon ends in death. 
Tosi uiorteni examination shows that the bone^ of the 
leg are soft .and often broken, and that the bony tissue 
has been destroyed. The cause is “a bacillary infec- 
tion ” which ends in “corrosion and fracture of the 
bones.*’ Another disease invcstig.ited by Dr. Klein is a 
culaneons disorder ending in necrosis of the skIii, and 
finally in the death of the bird. This disease is con- 
tagious, and is usually caught from diseased farm -yard 
poultry employed in rearing the young pheasai •>. It 
can Ixi cr.adicatccl by destroying and hnrning the affected 
birds, an<l may be checked by removing all birds .showing 
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Iraces of the disease from ainont'sl llie healthy ones, and 
placing the latter on clean new ground. 

Fowl enteiitis also attacks pheasants, and usually ends 
in death in a day or two ; this inllaininalion of the in- 
testine is also a niicrobie disease, and very easily coin- 
municahle from one bird to another. In this, as in the 
other ease*., the aifecteil birds should be destroyetl at 
once, anti tin: healthy ones removed to clean soil ; 
the place in which the disease was rife should be 
disinfecteil by sjiroatling cjuick-lime, «»r by some such 
means. 

The most dangerous and fatal disease of pheasants is 
caused by the presence in the wiiidpiiie of the Nematode 
worm {S vi/i^amits trachealis^ v. Sieb). 'Ibis parasite an<l 
its lift; history have been described in the article on 
diseases of parlrirlges {q.v.). It is equally or even more 
destructive to pheasants. Megnin estimates the loss in 
one pheasant ry at Rambouillet at about 1 , 200 victims 
daily. When an tjvit break occurs, it is of the utmost 
iuip«>rlance III isulate the birds attacked, and to remove 
those which remain healthy on to new and untainted 
gnnind. 'I'he bodies of those that succumb must Ih* 
burned at unce, and the pheasantry must be disinfecteil 
by spiiidvling with a one per cent, solution of salicylic 
or sulphuric acid. The food iimsl be looked to and kept 
Iroin contamination, and Megnin recommends adding 
two or three diams of salicylic acid to every qiuut of 
water used lor ilrinking. 

In individual cases the worms may be removed by 
dipping a feather stripped of its barbules except at the 
tip, into a mivlure of one part of oil of turpentine nml 
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Pol and Davaitua friedhergeri^ which in young forms- 
often priMiuces a fatal enteritis 

Scurfy legs are common when pheasants are reared 
by farm-yard hens, and arc caused by the presence of a 
microscopic mite known as SarcopUs mutans^ Kob., 
which burrows under the scales and sets up gall-likc 
swellings. In the centre of the swelling the female mite, 
swollen out with eggs, is to be found. The infested 
pheasant sufiers considerable irritation from the presence 
of these galls, which are usual ly confined to the legs, 
but occasionally occur on the naked parts of the head. 
In fowds, the trouble can be removed by soaking the 
legs in warm water, breaking away the galls and washing 
with carbolic soft soap. (\)mmon paraffin is also recom- 
iiiended, applied to the legs. The cocifis should be 
limewashed nml cleansed. 

For further details of disease in pheasants the reader is 
referred to the works of Klein and Tegetmeier. 

Arthur E. Shiplky. 

PICKEREL OR DOR^ (Stizustedion 
vitreum ) — 

Nomenclature — The pickerel, or (lore, 
is common in the fresh water rivers and lakes of 
Upper Canada and in some parts of the United 
States, and is known by a variety of names, lii 
addition to the above, it is also called the wall- 
eyed pike and the y)ike'j)erch, and in .some 
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two of olivf oil. or into oil of cloves, and then inserting 
it into the trachea ; on its withdrawal it wdll probnldy 
bring with it the worms. The oi>eration reiiuires a little 
care, or usjibyxiaiitm in.'iy result, (j.'irlic mixed with the 
food anil rue mixed with the water have also proved 
successful. 'J’heobnld recomineiifls injecting a few drops 
of eight per cent, solution of salicylic acid or eucalyptus 
oil, by means of a fine pipette, into the trachea. This, 
he states, is invariably successful ; another of bis melbuds, 
which requires less skill, is to place the diseased biids in 
a box in which powdered chalk and camphor, in the 
jiroportiiiiis of two to one by weigbl, is so sprayed that 
the bird must inhale the mixture. Inhal.^.tions of tobacco 
smoke and the vapour of carbolic acid arc also well 
spoken of. 

Another Nematode woiin which attacks pheasants is 
Heterakh papiUom^ Bloch. It is found in the caeca, 
sometimes in yirodigious quantities and causes typhlitis, 
which may i.ruve fatal. Its eggs develop in water. 
Triihosoma Rud., also occurs in the intestines 

and caeca. 

At least ibree species of tape-worm infest the pheasant. 
Drepanidotuuia infundihuliformis^ Goeze, whose larval 
form is saiil to inhabit the common fly, Ttcniacantamanr^ 


|)arts of the North American continent it is.» 
dignified by the .singularly inappropriate nomen- 
clature of salmon. 

Appearance — In appearance it is by no- 
means ungraceful, but its enormous mouth and 
peculiar eyes give it a very vicious appearance,, 
which its character does not belie. The body 
is rounded, the eyes are luminous, and, even 
when the fish is dead, shine with a green lurid 
light .similar to tho.se of a panther or a cat in 
the dark. The mouth is filled with big teeth. 
The sides of the dorc, as the fish is usually called 
in Canada, are, as the French name betokens,, 
of a golden hue, the belly white, the back dull 
brown. It tapers very much towards the tail, 
all its fighting power, which is considerable, 
being in front. The dorsal fin is much like- 
that of the perch, having projecting from it 
bony spines which are not*' pleasant when in. 
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contact with the fingers. The scales are rough' 
and' coarse on the larger specimens. It is a 
very common fish in Canada, where it inhabits 
with great impartiality the rapid waters of rivers 
and (|uitc calm inland lakes and ponds. I have 
no data to go upon as to what size this fish may 
.grow to probably about lo lbs. in weight ; but 

1 have taken them up to 6 and 7 lbs. in weight. 
This was in a far-away lake in the backwoods, 
known as the lac des Aigles. 

Methods of Capture The dore will rise 
to a salmon fly readily ; he is e(iually, inde(*d 
still more ready to take a minnow or spoon. 
In the evening, just before dark, he is particu- 
larly voracious. Any kind of dead bait, any 
refuse or oflal, is not despised by the pickerel, 
for he will eat anything. A very gcjod bait 
for a dore is the eye of another fish, but for 
that matter both the speckled trout of ( anada 
{Sahr/inus fontimilis) and also the ouananiche 
itself will, when everything else fiiils, seldom 
decline to accept with alacrity the same dainty 
morsel, ^^'hen hooked, he makes a very gootl 
struggle for existence, and will frecjuently spring 
out of the water like a trout. After being caj)- 
tured, the (lore is very difficult to kill ; for that 
reason he isa very disagreeable fish to liave with 
you in a birch bark canoe, as an hour after he 
is supposi.'d to be dead he will come to life 
again, and tlu?n, with his large teeth and sharp 
spines, make that c'anoe an unpleasant place of 
residenci!. 

As Food— A small dore of from 1 lb. lo 

2 lbs. w« -'^lit is a most excellent table fish. 
When freshly caught, and nicely c'ooked by 
some M uitagnais Indian on the banks of a 
distant C anaeJian stream or lake, he forms a 
very agrei ible variety to the eternal trout whi(’h 
is frequently the sole food upon which the 
hunter or angler in those places has to subsist. 
Inileed lus flesh, which is white and firm, is 
often far more delicate in flavour than that of 
the lake trout. 

Anorkw C. P. TTa<;(;.\ki>. 

PIG-STICKING— Pig-sticking, ()r Hog- 
hunting, as it is sometimes called, is a .sport 
unitjue of its kind ; it is the first sport of India, 
and is one which especially commends itself 
to the Briton, owing to the fact that it includes 
the use of a horse in bringing to terms a fast, 
bold, and dangerous tpiarry. 

I'owards the end of the last century, our 
forefathers in India w^re given to riding d(3wn 
bears with spears, and as the supply of bears 
gave out wild boar came to be hunted in their 
place. It was then found that the “ under- 
study ” for the part of quarry — as sometimes is 
the case — was a far better performer than the 
principal, and thenceforward to this day pig- 
sticking has held the pride of place as the 
premier sport of India. 

The Sport — ITie company of sportsmen 
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having assembled overnight in camp at an 
appointed jilacc and date, an early start is 
made to beat up the pig. A line of beaters is 
employed, assisted by elephants, 'riu* sports- 
men, grouped in parlies of three or four each, 
ride either with the line or are posted oul.side 
the cover, aivoriiing lo the nature of the jungle 
nuicli as when .shooting in Kngland, in turni|)s 
or in co\'erts. ICat h man carries a spear. 

When a boar breaks away, the party which 
bapj)cn lo be nearest to him start after him, 
and for thrce-(|iiarU.TS of a mile or so it is 
generally as much as they can do to kt-p him 
in view : he then begins to slow down a little, 
and it becomes a race among the riders to try 
and get up to him and be the first los|)ear him. 
'Fo the man who wins “ k’irst spear ” ari‘ credited 
the honours of the run, but it is by no means 
certain that be who is fon.-most in the ract? is 
the one who ultimately wins, for, as his pursuers 
draw near him, the boar givi-s uj) the idea of 
escaiu* by fleetness of fool and determines, 
according to his individual cbarac.ler, lo get the 
better of his foes either by cunning or by pluck. 
In the one case, waiting till the sj)car is almost 
at its ribs, be makes a sudden dart or “ jink ” to 
one side or die other v ith such rapidity as to 
leave liis pursuifi- .se\.Tal lengths to the bad. 
'Phis jinking he repeats iwery tiniir he is over- 
hauled until he either pains some friendly cover 
or is finally tired down and speared. In the 
other case, whv.rc. he uses his pluck— and I 
will say, to the (Tc^dit of the boar tribe, it is 
their more usual line of action- -he allows the 
hunter to come fairly close and then, edging off 
his former line for a few paces, he sluirtens his 
stride and, with i*ars j)ricked and glittering eyes, 
he turns and comes straight for the horse with 
a powerful rush. If not met with a well-aimed 
firmly-held spear, he will, as likely as not, over- 
turn both horse and rider, leaving an ugly 
nieniento on the; former in the shape of a gash 
from his sharp-eilged tusks. A few charges of 
this kind eventually bring him to his death, 
l)ut as a rule he carries them on until he is 
borne to earth, disdaining to the last to turn 
to fly. 

Half a dozen healers come and sling the 
mighty c arcase on a pole and take him hack to 
camp, where the flesh is divided among them, 
while the tusks go to the man who was the first 
to spear him. 'fhe elephant that bears upon 
his i)ad the priceless “ drink-box ” is meanwhile 
called 11]), and the thirst which exc eeds all others, 
— viz., the “ pig sticker’s thirst is quenc'hed. 

And then with fresh horses the f»arly once 
more join the line to seek for further sport. 

'Phis, very briefly, is the nature of the sport 
which stands faci/e princeps among those of 
India, if not of the world. But so bare a recital 
can give no idea of the undercurrent of excite- 
ment that runs through every phase of it, from 
the breathless e.xpectant waiting for the pig to 
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break covert up to the final thrust"--!iomctitncs 
on foot -at the savage monster fighting for his 


life. 

The Boar — It is the nature of the animal 
himself that adds so greatly to the quality oi 
the sport. 

A powerful, shaggy brute, ht* stands from 
30 to 38 inches at the withers, and is generally a 
mass of thew and sinew. In spite of his weighty 
build, he is very (juick and active in his moves, 
and very fast upon his legs. ]''or three-quarters 
of a mile a horse can scarcely live with him 
across the roughish ground where he is met 
with. }Jis weigJit carries him through bush 
and jungle, and his activity affords him power 
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the fight begins, for now he stops to contest his 
way to some ]}atch of cover, where he can 
come to bay and display a pluck and toughness 
such as no other animal can boast of. He never 
loses head nor heart, and so long as life remains 
in him he will force himself on to the hunters' 
.spears in a mad longing to get at them. 

'fhere are several local varieties of pig in 
India (S//s i/i(iiius\ severally known as - 

I . Tatainya, Tatira^ or Mooghun — well-bred, 
fierc:e, fast, anil aiUive. 

II. JMi'ilier, Muckna, or Gagas, large, coarse- 
bred, and slow. 

III. Kookhunnee, or Taana , — smallish and 
light-coloured, and very fierce. 
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to jump anything that a horse can take and 
sometimes more. He has a wondrous knack of 
jumping sideways over walls of lanes where the 
horse can get no run to follow him. 

He always has his wits about him. While 
running before his pursuers he will take advan- 
tage of every form of cover or obstacle a?id put 
it between himself and them, and will endeavour 
by dodging to evade them. Watir has no 
terrors for him, and the most break neck places 
are favoured by him in his flight. 

'rhen he is further possessed of the nastiest 
temper of any living animal, and has a very 
useful instrument wherewith to vent his rage, in 
his sharp and curving tusks. These he u.scs 
wdth unerring aim and cjuickness, and often with 
deadly eficct. 

'rhus, when thi* boar has been overtaken and 
the excitement of the race is over, the fun of 


IV. Sooatr, a compact shape, also lightish in 
colour and very fierce. 

A boar is full grown at five years, but fills out 
in muscle up to eight. After nine his powers 
begin to wane wath age, and his temper becomes 
worse — and up to twelve or fourteen he is a 
nasty customer to meet. After that old age 
sets in, and though he lives to sixteen or twenty 
he is in his dotage. 

The following are the measurements of a 
record sized boar: — Height at withers, 38J- 
inches ; length, 62 inches ; girth, 55 inches ; 
girth of fore-arm, 14 inches ; tusks, 8i inches ; 
weight 300 lbs. 

Haunts — Pig are found, in most parts of 
India, even in the most civilised and cultivated 
districts. Their local haunts vary according to 
the season of the year. 

'I'hey inhabit tracts of bush-grown country, 

I 
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or Jong grass, tamarisk and reeds in the river- 
beds, marsh land, ravines, clumps of prickly 
pear, cS:c. 

Beating — The usual method employed for 
finding pig for the run is to employ a line of 
native beaters, from thirty to 150 strong, as 
circumstances may demand. 'J'he line is 
generally under the direction of a head shikari, 
mounted on an elephant or pony, and seconded 
by assistant shikaris, commanding different 
sections of the line. In open grass or bush 
country the line advances (piietly, beating anti 
tapping with sticks as they go, the horsemen 
riding in parlies immediately in the rear of the 
beaters. 

In the case of thick patches of covtrr, crops, 
tile line advances slowly but noisily, with 
drums and shouting, in order to induce the pig 
to sneak (prully away before them. 'I'he riders 
are in this case posttjd outside the cover at 
points near which the pig are likely to break 
cover. Such parties must ket^p very (|uiet and 
motionless, and so remain until the pig has left 
the cover a gocxl distant'e behind him ; for the 
boar is very shy of leaving a good sanctuary and 
will only do so when he thinks the coast is (giite 
clear. If he finds himself being followtil 
before he has gone far, he will nip round and 
sli[) back to cover at a lightning pace, and will 
probably declim^ all further indiH'ianent to 
(|uit it. 

Tracking in some parts of India, where 
jungles ai*.d covers are few and far between, 
boar are foii. d by tracking or ‘'pugging thtan 
from their feeding jilaces to their lairs - and 
this is a i> ost interesting and sporting way t)f 
getting thei'i. 

Of com feir this purpose, native pro 
Icssional trackers are usually employed, but at 
the same lime the art is one which can be 
learned by .my keen sportsman who A « a good 
eye, unliimtetl patience, and a kno^\le(\ e of the 
ways and habits of his (pjarry. ('ontiin il jirac- 
tice is then necessary to obtain a \ ictical 
ability. A 

Season The best season f* r pig stici ag in 
Northern India is from J^ebriiary to July, the 
crops being all cut then, and thi! land dry and 
fallow. 'Fhese months should adapt themselves 
very well to the l^higlish sportsman’s programme, 
enabling him to put in two months’ pig-sticking 
in the East after his huntuig and before his 
autumn .shooting at home 

Spears- Two kinds of .sj)ear are used in 
India, some clubs preferring one, some the 
other. 

'riiey are, (r) T/ie or Unde/ /mod S/*caf% 

which is grasped at about two thirds of its 
length from the point, with the knuckles down- 
wards, the shaft lying underneath the fore-arm. 
I'he length of this spear is from seven to eight 
feet. (2) The Short or Jobbing Spear, This is 
grasped close to the butt with its head pointed 


downward.s, the knuckles to tfie front, tliumb 
uppermost. Its length is about six feet, and it 
is weighted at the butt with lead. 

The resfiective merits and disadvantages of 
the two spears are freciuent subjects of 
argument, but while the long spear is the 
easier to use and theoretically the best, the 
short spear is the more handy and the more 
deadly. 

'I'he best s[H.‘ar-heads are the “ Hodraj ” (made 
ill India), narrow, leaf-shaped, with a sharpened 
rib uj) each side, and the ordinary “ bayonet ’’ 
with the three faces slightly hollowed. The 
edges and point should be kept sharp from da} 
to day. llic spear shafts are generally of male 
baml)r)o, which should have been .specially 
selected. 

Horses — Tin? main desiderata in a ])ig- 
stickiT are that he should be (juick, handy, 
clever over bad ground, bold, staunch to pig, 
and, if possible, fast aiul not too l)ig. 

'rhii breed of horse in which these (jualifica- 
tions are most readily found are the Waler (;\uS' 
tralian). of small si/e, and the Arab. (loocl 
country breds may also be found, but their 
staunchness is not always to be relied upon. 

Several mediocre horsi;s are better economy 
than om* or two very goi d ones for pig-sticking. 
'They have less ehani'i* of becoming stale. A 
sportsman coming out from JCngland for pig- 
sticking in the spring will find that this is the 
best time for buying horses in India, as lh(‘ 
leave season commences in April, and men going 
honu; or to Kashmir, ^c., are all .selling oflT. 

Riding to Pig —Riding to pig is an art or 
knack liki.' that of riding to hounds, and in both 
there are points of minor etiijuette between 
s])ortsmen which il is most neci:ssary to ob- 
serve. 

“ Old Shekarry ” summarises the (qualifications 
that go to make a good man to pig thus : 

“ Strong nerves, good eye for a country, keen 
sight, firm scat, a light hand, and more especi- 
ally a I)old heart and a cool head. Add to 
these judgment of jiace, dexterity with the spear, 
and an intimate accpiaintance with the habits 
and cunning of the boar.” 

And Ilacou nc^t Francis, but a worthy suc- 
cessor — writes : — “ A firm seat, a delicate hand 
upon the bridle, a quick eye, a steady and skilful 
delivery of the spear, and good pluck, are indis- 
j)en.sable in this nice sport. The eye must be 
kept upon the hog, and the horse must be left to 
select his tm'fi footing through broken ground or 
other impediments, for if the attcMilion be for an 
instant withdrawn from the chase, ten to one 
are tlie (Kids that the hog will run to cover un- 
marked and tlui game be lost I ” 

1 commend to special notice the points which 
I have put in italics. 

Bacon, who had plenty of e.\perience of both 
sports, and who wrote in the days of muzzle- 
loading smooth-bores, also says : Hog-hunting. 
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is not only more scicntitic, but it is also a more 
dangerous sport than tiger-sbooting. If the 
horse be borne to earth in the charge, the rider 
wijl have little chance of escape, unless very 
expertly supported by his (X)mpanions, who must 
make a diversion in his favour.” 

“ Keej) your eye on the pig and ride straight” 
is the best principle to go on in riding, and 
while out in the Held subject yourself to the 
orders of the master or captain, and to the un- 
written rules of courtesy and good sportsman* 
ship. 

Always remain with tlie party or at the ]30st 
to which you are assigned, until otherwise 
ordered by the master. Do not interfere with 
the beaters or shikaris in any kind of way —that 
is the master’s work only. Ride fairly and in 
a sportsmanlike way, /.c., when a man is fairly 
on the pig do not hustle or try to oust him, but 
let him liavc his chance at sj)earing. 'Hie object 
of the run is to kill the pig, and not entirely for 
getting the hotiour of “ first sfx,‘ar.” Hide your 
own line, and “ back uj) ” in bad ground or in 
jungle to drive the pig out of it on to better 
country. 

Tf you lind the pig after which you have 
started is a sow’, hold up your spear horizontal ly 
above your head as a signal to the rest of your 
party to pull up. 

In spearing, the impetus of the horse is 
sufficient to run the spear w’i‘11 in without much 
of a lunge, w’hich is very liable to divert the 
aim. 

Spearing on the near side of the horse is not 
allowed and is dangerous. 'I'hc spear should 
never, under any circumstances, be let go from 
the hand. It should be carried, when riding, 
grasped about the centre of the shaft, and point- 
ing diagonally across the body ; in this way it is 
fairly ready for action, is least dangerous to 
one’s friends w’hen riding, and to one’s self when 
falling. 

Aim the .sptiar for the pig’s heart, which lies 
rather far back from the shoulder. \\1ien 
charged by a pig, keei) your horse going at the 
best pace you can command ; it lessens the 
iability to get him ripped. 

In tackling a w’oiinded boar on foot, at least 
two men should go together, as, even if your 
spear goes into him, his rush w’ill roll over a 
single man easily, and his keen tusks do their 
work in an instant. 

Tent Clubs — At most large stations in India 
there exist local pig-sticking hunts called tent 
clubs. 

To such a chib men are elected as members, 
paying a monthly subsc r iption for maintenance 
of native staff of shikaris, expenses of preserv- 
ing, of club equipment, &lc. 

The tent club usually provides the mess out 
in camp — each sportsman who attends the 
meet bringing out his own tent and camp 
furniture. 


The expenses of the meet, such as messing, 
beaters, iVc., are divided up among the members 
attending tliat meet, and as these expenses do 
not as a rule amount to anything much, this 
sport has the merit of not being limited to the 
w’ealthy. 

lakcn as a whole, pig-sticking is one of the 
best, if not the best, of all the w’ild .sports of the 
w'orld. In addition to its intrinsic merits as an 
exciting diversion, it develops in a man, to a 
greater extent than any other practice, good 
riding, a (juick eye, use of weapon, eye for 
country, w oodcraft, and pluck and determination, 
and it gives him healthy occupation and exercise 
in a trying climate. 

R. S. S. B.\i)EX-J*ow'h:r.r.. 

Glossary. 

Boar -A genus of P.'ichydermatous Mammals in llie 
family Siiidiv. 'I'hc best known sj)ecie.s are .V//J svrofa^ 

I he Kuropean -variety, and Stts indietts, in Indi.i. 'i'he 
luriglii of a fine boar taken at the wither averages bciwi en 
30 and 33 inches, but instances have Ixren recorded up ro 
42. The weight runs between 200 ami 250 lbs. The 
Indian boar is polygamous, as is probalily the hiuropean. 
'I'hc former is said to have one, two, and sometimes ihrei* 
Utters in a year ; the latter only one. I'hey arc frugiferous 
for the most part, but h.ave no objection to a ccTlain 
niiuiunt of ilesh with their diet. 

Boar spear-~|.SV/.' Spkar.] 

First speax — 'I'he first thrust which draws blood from 
the boar after he be fairly slarle«l from the cover. 
'Fransferred frequently to the man who makes it. .Vlso 
called ** S/t\ir of hottour.^^ 

Frank -Old term for an enclosure in which boars 
were kept. 

Head — The steel point at the end of a boar spear, 
generally about 8 to 12 inches long, with neck and 
socket. Made in various shapes, of which the best are 
the “Hayonet” and the “ lJodr.ij.” The former is a 
tapering, three-e'lged spike, the lattcM* a fiat oval blade 
Lapering to a point, lllades with shoulders, or diamond- 
shaped, should l>e avoided, as they are often difficult to 
withdraw if the boar twists a little. 

Horses — 'Fhosc most strongly recommended ’are true- 
bred Arabs, which arc very quick at the turn, and 
Walcrs, Australian bred liorses of consifleraiilc speed 
and bottom. Native and rersmn horses are also used, 
but the hard going knocks the English horses to pieces 
in a 'very short lime. 

Jhow -Indian for tamarisk, a favourite cover for 
boars. 

Jink— Of the boar ; to turn suddenly at a sharp angle ' 
to right or left. 

Jobbing spear— S i*ear.] 

Long Spear— .Spkar. J 

Mark down— To keep in view or memory the spot at 
which the boar went to cover. 

Nullah — An Indian term for a dry watercourse, 
usually with precipitous banks. 

Overhand thrust — S pkar.] 

Pig — Used as a verb ; to hunt the boar. 

Pug- -The footmarks of a boar. As verb; to trace 
the footmarks. 

Rear — To put the boar out from his cover. 

Ride to hog — To hunt the boar. 

Roofings— The marks of the burrowing of a boar’s 
'^nout left in his search for food. 

Sanglier— Old term for a full-grown boar who had 
separated himself from the rest of the soumier. Hence 
also singular. 

Soil— The place wb|||^ boar has wallowed in the 
mire. To ** take soil water for refuge when 

hunted. Also used as ipllow in the mire. 
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Sounder-^A family of wild swiiic. 

Spear — 7 *Jic chief weapon in Indian boar hiintiiii;. 
There are two kinds most in use, but all consist of a 
bamboo shaft with a steel head. 

The first, the /oni' or /tJ/f/h'rAam/ spear is generally used 
in Southern and Western India, it is from 7 U> 8 feet 
long (formerly it was still longei), but only weighs from 
2 to 3 lbs. 

The second, the sAar/ or spear, is some 6 feel 

long and loaded with lead. It weighs from 2 to 4 lbs. 
It is the favourite weapon in Hcngal and the north. 

The thrusts made with them arc under <ir overhand. 
In the first the spear is cariicd nearly horizontally, with 
knuckles down and thumb along the shaft. In the 
second, usually confined to the short sfear, the knuckles 
are in front and above, and the thumb points upwards. 

Spear of honour- -[.SV#,* First Si’kar]. 

Squeaker — A young pig not yet three years old. 

Tent club—.bVr p. 92. 

Tush and Tusk- -The enlarged canines of the boar. 
They are four in number, bill llic two upper lushes merely 
serve for a ilefence, and for a whetstone to the lf»wcr 
pair. The average length of the latter is S to 9 inches, 
but only about 3 inches arc without the jaw. 7 *hey have 
been Jccordcd up to 12.} inches. 

Tusker- L^sed loosely for a well-grown boar. 

Underhand thrust - [Av SpkakJ. 

PIGEON SHOOTING riic difficulty of 
ilcfonding ])igL*on shooting from the imputation 
of criicUy is scarcely Icssiiiicd by the rirflcction 
that its claim to be considcrcil as a sport rests 
rather on the element of skill retiuired in its 
exposition than upon the higher qualities of 
nerve daring, or hardihood. 'There irxists, in- 
deet.1, a very wide feeling of prejudice against it 
among a large class of peo])lc, and not pediups 
without reason ; yel, in spite of the sentiment 
that undcilies .ins prejudice, the .sport of pigeon 
shooting ret'iiiis an undiniinished hold upon a 
vi:ry hu ge si iion of sportsnnm, and as a lest of 
skilful shooting it affords tin* most ample and 
undeniable o]jj)ortunities for the display of first- 
class marksmanship. 

It is conceiled by authorities that pigeon 
shooting is pcrhaj)s the fairest method by wliieli 
the relative skill of two guns in sliooting on the 
wing may be decided. I'iie conditions of the 
iest equalise tht^ chances of everybody, and 
there is room for neither foul plu'’ nor fiivour. 

The method of procedure is this : 'There 
are five traps arranged at a certain eqiiid {.stance 
from the peg at which the gun (or sliooter) is 
stationed, anil each trap is placed five yards from 
its neigh})Our, the whole five forming thus the 
arc of a circle of whieh the; gun is tlie centre. 
A bird is placed in each trap, and to each tra]) 
is attached a wire communicating with an iron 
case (technically called “the puller”) whiclv 
stands twenty yards from the trap, in front of 
the gun. Inside the puller there is concealed a 
mechanical arrangement of springes, working on 
a cog-wheel, to which in turn is attached a 
single siring only. Beside the “gnn^’ a man 
stands, whose duty it is to pull this single string 
at a given word. 

Directly this string is pulled, it operates ujjon 
the springs in such a way as to release at once 
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one of the five traj)s, but which one of the five 
neither the man who pulls, nor. the gun, nor iih 
deed anybody else, can form the least idea before 
the actual fall of the trap itself. 

It can be seen at a glance how favourably 
this modern nurthod of freeing the bird conlra.sls 
with the old one, which consi-sted in the casting 
of dice behind the gun, each die bearing the 
number of one of the traps to be pulled. It 
was not impossible for the number of the trap 
to he thus communicated to the gun in a stage 
whisper at the rnomt'nt of pulling the string. 
'That contingency is by the presi;nt system abso- 
lutely nullified. 'The centre trap is usually con- 
sidered the easiest oni* from which to kill your 
bird, since the eye is always kept directed in 
the first instance to the centre tra]), in order 
that the field of vision embraced by the arc of 
the traps may be best commanded. (.!onse- 
quently a hirtl issuing from the centre tra]) in- 
volves no readjustment of the eye, and affords a 
more irnmirdiale target. 

'The distance from the ])cg to the tra])s varies 
from twenty-two to thirty-one yards, according to 
the qualifications of the com])etitors, and handi- 
capping is arranged by diminishing or adding to 
this distance. Matches re usually made for 
nionc), bill the most iinsr.upulous elements of 
bookniak'ing are fortunately absent as a rule 
from these meetings. 

'The favourite method of determining the reia 
live mirrits of mark.smen is by means of a 
sweepstake, in which j)erha])s a dozen guns 
may take purl. 'Tliis leads to more general and 
sustained interest than a match hetwei*n two 
individuals only, and at the same time the claims 
in disj)Uti! are settled with e([ual conelusivencss 
and .siiti.sfaction. In shooting off a sweepstake 
of this character, (?ach com])i!titor first shoots 
at his five birds. Should any of the competitors 
after tin? fifth round be found to tie in resjx:ct of 
the birds killed, it is usual for such ties to shoot 
singly (that is to say, at one bird only) till one 
of tliern misses his bird, whereupon he is ruled 
out of the match. 'This continues until two 
coni] K*ti tors are left. 'I’he first who then succeeds 
in killing the winning bird on(^ bird more 
in the sfime number of shots than his adversary) 
wdns the svveej)sUike. 

A boundary of sixty yards from the centre trap 
is allowed for the binl to drop in, after being 
hit ; hut the distance of this boundary need not 
be arbitrarily fixed, various clubs affecting 
various distances. 

The Hurlingham Club boundary, for instance, 
is about ninety yards in a straight line from 
the centre trap ; the ( Jun (^lub boundary, sixty- 
five yards ; and the Monaco boundary a little 
less than twenty yards from the centre trap. 

Within the boundary the bird must be re- 
trieved, or else it does not count to the gun ; 
should the bird fall within the allotted boundary 
but succeed in fluttering beyond it, even though 
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it lie dead a yard on the other side, it must be 
counted a “lost bird." Moreover, a bird that 
has once been out of the hounds must be s<*ored 
a “ lost bird.” 

Exciipt the shooter whose turn it is, no other 
gun i.s allowed to fire at a trapped bird. It 
■ .sometimes happens that a bird, on being freed 
from the trap, will not rise on the wing, but 
walks away from the trap ; it is then the shooter s 
option to take the bird or not, as he likes ; but, 
if he declines, it he niii.st immediately call out 
“ No bird,” and another pigeon is thereupon 
sul)stitule(l in its place. If, hcjwever, the bird 
has onci* risen, it is too late for the shooter to 
refuse it. It is not permissible to shoot at a bird 
until it is on th(i wing ; but the shooter having 
fired his first barrel at the bird while on the 
wing, is allowed to fire his second barrel at it 
even though it be on the ground. 'Hiis is* a 
very impe^rtant rule, as the bird may rise again 
and drop out of boundary, and is loo often dis- 
regarded by less informed guns. A bird that is 
.shot at on the trap, or on the ground, with the 
first liarrcl, is a “ no bird,” if killed, and a “Uist 
bird,” if it escapes. 'I'he sluioter must not 
leave his position until both barrels have been 
discharged- should he do so after the first 
barrel and then return to his mark, he is not 
allowed to fire his secfjnd barrel at all. 

After taking up his ])osition at the mark, 
(directly opjiosile the middle trap), the shooter, 
when he is ready, calls out “ Pull.” I’he man 
in charge of the .string thereupon pulls the single 
cord, which operates u|)on the machinery of the 
“puller” (the iron case referred to above), and 
one of the five traps is instantly liberate<l and 
the pigeon flies out. 'riiti pigeons are kept in a 
kind of hamper, technically termed a “ pigeon 
flat,” and from this hamper, or pigeon flat, the 
man who is in charge of the trap (technically 
the “ trapper ”) selects a bird, carries it to the 
“sprung trap” (/.c., the trap from which the 
bird has just l)een expelled, and which lies flat), 
and there impri.sons it to wait its turn - that is 
to say, the number of its pull. 

Should the trap be pulled before thi; .shooter 
calls “ jmll ” he may refii.se to take the bird, but 
in this case he must not fire at it ; should he 
fire and miss, he cannot then demand another 
bird on the plea that he was not ready. 

I'rom tliis short summary of the technicalities 
of the sport, it may be seen that pigeon shoot- 
ing is not without its exacting condition.s, and 
that for a man to hope to win fame as a pigeon 
shot, he must possess at least coolness, quick- 
ness, and readiness of resource. In comparison 
with the less artificial form*-' of shooting, it 
cannot be urged that pigeon shooting should be 
expected to rank high as a .sporting pursuit; 
but none the less it is a form of marksmanship 
in which only the possessor of an eye trained 
by long apprenticeship to the vicissitudes of 
pheasant and partridge shooting need evcf 
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expect to excel, 'i'he sudden demand made 
upon one^s resources by the unexpected whirr 
of a pheasant or partridge rising without warn 
ing from unanticiixited quarters is an alien ex- 
perience to the tamer sport, where the /uM/e is 
prescribed by the limits of a line of plainly 
visible traps. Moreover, there must always 
exist a lingering prejudice in the breasts of 
sportsmen against the annihilation in cold blood 
of cither birds or beasts to whom is not givt?n 
a fair and ii(|iiiil chance of e.scape ; and though 
it may be conUinded that the pigeon in the trap 
is offered its reasonable chance of escape by 
the ojiening caused by the trap falling flat, it 
cannot he denied that that chance is a very 
poor one, when only thirty yards divide the 
pigeon from the cartridge of an unerring marks 
man. 

The ehara('ter of domesticity which, further, 
clings round this cla.ss of bird renders it doubly 
an object of commiseration, and the reflection 
that a large percentage of the pigeons consigned 
to the |)igeon flat are not killed at all, but are 
doomed to drag out a maimed existcrnce, is 
one that causes a grave feeling of doubt whether 
afu^r all th(; sjK)rt has siiflicient counter 
halaneing advantages to justify its encoiirage- 
menl. 

Types of Pigeon for use — riu? Pigeon 
most in request at these? matches is the small 
blue rock pigeon, since it is the (juickest on the 
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wing and the .sharpest flying bird for trap shoot- 
ing.'^--'rhe ordinary tame, fan-tail pigeon, is at 
once too heavy and too slow for this purpose. 
The flight of the pigeon and the flight of game 
are appreciably different, and it i.s obvious that 
in pigeon shooting judgment of distance (one 
of the most important features in successful 
field shooting) is .scarcely called into requisition 
al all. Equally obviously, the practised snap 
shot in the field has an immense advantage in 
.shooting at the traps. 

Hints on Shooting — In “trapshooting” 
the object of the crack shot is to bring down 
his bird as near to the trap as possible — for the 
further it flies from /the trap the .stronger its 
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flight becomes, and consequently tiie more 
diflicult becomes the shot. 

When the bird instantly directs its flight in a 
straight line away from the shooter, it is a 
maxim with experienced guns to “hold well 
over your bird ” ; that is to say, the shooter 
instead of firing direct at the bird, will invariably 
aim a little over it (/>., above it), so that the 
shot may catch the pigeon as it rises in its 
flight. 'J'he necessity for this precaution be- 
comes ap})arent when we aild that the tendency 
of the bird is to rise immediately on leaving the 
traj), and to eontiniio to rise for scane distance 
afterwards. 

On ihi: other hand, in the case of a bird 
flying directly ttmmrds the shooter on leaving 
. the trap, the gun, i;specially if a novice, is a|)t 
to shoot ////dcr his biril. An i‘.\j)erieni'ed marks- 
man, however, will not permit himself to be 
taken iinaw.-nes by such an emergency. When 
the pigeon flies towards him he will shoc^l 
straij:^/// over the bird's heetd^ and if the aim is 
accurate tin: bird will l)e well killed, 'rin-re is 
no doubt that a pigeon adopting this line of 
flight becomes a \c.vy puzzling bird to deal with, 
but the successful shot is usually he who does 
^ not allow' himself to be baulked by any con 
tingency. Should I hi: bird take a itoss flight, 
the gun who knows his W’ork will aim a little in 
front of it, and sulTiciently high to allow for its 
gradual rise. 

‘ Choice of Ground- -In selecting tlu: 7w///c 
for a match, tin* I'hief ])()inl to bo considered is 
open spaci: : it advisable to choose the 
flattest gro'JM' , and the further from a house 
or a road the «etler. 'IVees should, if possible, 
be sedulously JOuided in the vicinity of the 
tra[)s, and a c ear, unhampered stretch of dis- 
tance beyond is of iiicak'iilable advantage in 
providing a good “ sight for the sliooter. 

For the sake of expediency a wire netting 
shniilil bf ])laced round llie boundary, in order 
I to prevent the esca|)e of w ounded birds, since a 
! “w’inged bird ” counts towards a shooteFs total 
' e(]ually w itJi a “ killed ” one. 

^ are should be taken by shooters to put 
in their cartridges immediately after taking up 
' thi.'ir position at the mark, and putting their 
! gun off safe ; there have been eases known 
where a winning bird has actually been lost 
through a careless inadvertence in ihi; matter. 

Guns and Powders- In pigeon shooting 
a long chambered twelve-bore gUn is generally 
used, so that a three-inch cartridge may be 
fired within the chamber, without causing tlie 
recoil which tightness at the end of an ex- 
ploded cartridge will often produce. i Most 
shooters adopt “number seven” shot, though 
, some prefer to use “ number eights ” in their 
first barrel. 

The regulation charge of shot is limited to 
lone ounce and a quarter, but there is no re- 
|striction with regard to pow'der. , 
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Of jx)wders, perhaps nitro powder is the host 
for the purpijse, for it is clean, smokeless, of 
penetrating force, and al low's a (juick sight to 
be taken for the second barrel if I ho bird )>e 
missed with the first. 

The Trap -- I'hc trap in which the pigeon 
is concealed is composed of six sides, five of 
which are made, of sheet iron, and the sixth 
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(and front) one has openings like a cage, so that 
the bird is enabled to enjoy a full view of the 
country bi:lbre it, but none of the gun behind. 
'I'hus, directly the trap is pulled and falls flat 
to the ground, the liberated bird is instantly 
ofl* in any dire<*tion that it may have chosen for 
its flight. 'Fhe lime of year mo.st in favour for 
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pigeon shooting is during the winter months, 
when the birds fly belter than in summer, and 
are more rheaply procured for the sport. 

Om; of the most famous venues for (!up 
shooting and Champion matches is the Hendon 
Shooting Ciround, the heath quarters of the 
National (lun Club. 

Appended are the rules of this Club. 

Henry Stannard. 
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Kul.hs nr Ti/i-; SArift\Ai. Cun Ct.utt. 

1. The flccisHJii shiill he final in all eases. 

2. A miss- fire \k ho shot. 

3. It is SI “ no bird if llic first barrel misses fire, but 
if the shooter fires his second barrel the bird must 1)e 
scoretl. If the second barrel misses fire, the shooter can 
claim another bird ; but lie must us»e a blank cartridge 
only in lln* first barrel, and must not fire until the bird is 
on Ihc wing, and lie must not pull Ixuh triggers at once. 

4. If the tr.ap is pulled before the shooter calls “pull,*' 
he may refuse to lake the binl, but if he fires, the bird 
must be scored. 

5* when the trap is piiilecl, if 

is the shotifcr’s option to take it or not ; if he <loes not 
take it, he must distinctly call “nn bird.*’ 

6. 'riie sluioter t?annof refuse to take a bird that Ims 
been once on the wing. 

7* If a bird is shot at on the traitor on the ground 
with the first barrel, it is a “ no bird ” if kilted, and a 
“ lost binl " if it escapes ; but a bird n ny be shot at on 
the ground with the second barrel, j.rovided only it was 
on the wing when fired at with the first barrel. 

8. s//of}/iftjir. -If more than one biid be liberated 
it is a “ no bird." It is at the shooter’s ojition whether he 
shoots nr not, but in any case it is “no bird”; one 
bird to be paid for by the club, the other by the bird 
purveyor. 

9. If the shooter stand at a distance less than his 
handicap distance, the bitd is a “no bird” if killetl, and 
a “ lost bird *’ if it escapes. 

10. If the shooter has fired bis first barrel and left his 
mark, he cannot return to it to fire his second barrel 
uniler any circumstances whatever. 

11. AVhen once a bird has been out of Iniuufls, or 
settles on the to]) of the fence, it must Ik? scorc<l u “ lost 
bird.” If a bird escape tlnougli any opening in the 
wire fence it shall be a no biul.*’ 

12 . If a bird should fall within Injunds, having Ix'en 
fired at by a person other than the shooter, the referee 
alone must decide whether it is a “ dea<l bird,” or “ no 
bird.” 

13. I f when the sbooter is at bis mark, and lias callt^l 
“ pull,” the gun fails to go oflT through his own negli- 
gence?, the bird must be scored a “lost bird.” 

14. The minimum number of shooters for Club Prizes 
— Members’ Kven Distance Champion Cup, 4 ; Club 
Challenge Cu]), starlings, 5 ; Club Challenge Cuj), 
pigeons, 7 ; Free Prize at starling.s, 5 ; Fice Prize at 
pigeons, 7. 

15. After the first three sweepstakes have been shot 
for on any day, members present not joining in them must 
stand one yard beyond their handicap distance, if over 
five shooters. 

lO. Winners of Cuj) Objels d’Art, or sweepstakes, 
if over five .shooters, to go back one yard, alxnit £lO, 
two yards. I’wo members dividing, if over five shooters, 
to go back one half yard each, if over /'loone yard 
each. Any mendx-r shooting in three successive sweep- 
st.akes, and not winning or dividing, to go in one 
yard. 

17. The handicap distances are from twenty-one to 
thirty-one yards. If a member wins at Uie maximum 
distance, the other shooters taking pait in such handicap 
to go in one yard from their distances in the following 
Iiandicap of like or less value in stakes. 

18. If, in the o]>inion of the referee, the shooter is 
baulked by .any antagonist, onlooker, trapper, or dog, 
whether by accident or design, such shooter to be 
allowed another bird. 


shooter infringing this I uIc shn// nt once he disqualified 
and render himself liable to a ]>cnalty. 

23. If when shor^ting in a match or swecpstakc.s, a 
shooter shall be found to be using more than his specified 
quantity of .shot, he .shall nt once I)e disqualified. 

24. Any shooter may challenge another to exhibit the 
quantity of shot he i$ using, but should he not be using 
more than the specified quantity the challenger renders 
himself liable to a penalty. 

25. The following fines to be strictly enforced ; — 
Pointing a gun at any one, loj. Firing without permis- 
sion, except at the mark, io.v. 

26. All fines to go to the Club Fund. 

INANIMA'ITO DIRI) SHOOTING— This, 
the youngest of ICngli.sh .sports, had its home in 
the United States of America, and has there, 
for many years past, rlaimed its votaries by the 
Ihou.sand ; ituleed, from thi: latest reliable 
sourees, it is .said there are no less than 6,000 
clul)s in active existence ; and meetings, at 
whicdi vabiabli* prizes arc offered, are being 
constantly held throughout the country. 

History of the Sport- In England, the 
movement was originated by the Ranelagh 
(liih, whit'h, under the favourable ausj)i(!es of 
royally, lurid meetings as early as 1875. l*'rom 
various causes, however, success did not 
crown the irfforts of tlu* promoters, and after 
a brief exislena* tlie club l eased ; and, hut for 
occasional exhibitions given by various Ameri 
can and (uTinan cluimpions, clay bird shooting, 
would probably have been lost sight of allo- 
together. 'I'liese exhiliitions, howeviT, gave 
little iiK'entive to sportsmen to lake u[) Ibis 
particular form of shooting, eitlier as amuse- 
ment or as practice for ganur shooting, the 
clockwork regularity witli which breaks were 
recorded relegating the performance to the 
region of trick .shooting rather than real te.st.s 
of .skill. Tin's was cau.s(;(l by the parabolic 
flight of tlie target, the shooter having only to 
wait until the apex or culminating point was 
reached, wdien scoring became a matter of the 
greatest east. Improvements in flight were 
gradually effected, and, on Se])tember 28, 1883, 



19. The maxinuim weight of a gmi to be 8 l]).s. 

20. I’bc maxim\;m charge «)f shot to be i J oz. 

21. Ureechloadcis must uot 1)C loaded before the 
shooter reaches liis mark, and ho must remove any loaded 
cartriilge lliiu may remain in his gun before he leaves the 
mark. .Any shooter infringing this rule rende"s himself 
liable to a pen.alty of 5.^. 

. 22. Wire cartridges, concentrators, and foreign sub- 
stances mixed with shot arc strictly prohibited. Any 
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the first English patent for flying targets was 
lodged at the Patent Office in the name of 
C. J. Barrett, Secretary of the Anglo-American 
(^lay Pigeon Company, from designs transmitted 
by, J. E. Bloom, of /Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
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patent was most extensive, and embraced no 
less than twenty claims in relation to flying 
targets. For ten years hut little progress was 
made, although the demand steadily increased. 
In 1887 Messrs. (Cogswell and Harrison 
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brought out the well-known .Swiftsure trap and 
bird, and started the inanufactuni for the first 
lime in lingland, substituting a pitch ('ompoiind 
lor the red clay that had hithcirlo been the 
material employed. 

Clubs- It was not until 1893 that any st ri- 
ous attempt was made to establish clay pigeon 
clubs in ICngland, when shooting rules were 
drawn up, and the Inanimate Bird Shoot- 
ing Association was inatigurattrd at a meet- 
^.ing held at Anderton’s Hotel, its raison d'etre 
l)eing the priimotion and niViliation of clubs, 
kollow’ing this, ‘he St. (leorge’s and Wealdstone 
Clubs were started, and at once secured a 
numerous m- nibership. 'fhe governing body 
of the Association was, how'ever, composed en 
tirely of members of trades interested in the 
Jian’emenl, and, although [irogress was made, 
ib.is fact militaletl against siu'ccss. In 1894 the 
(Constitution of the Association w'as changed 
ai'.d proportional representation introdu«:ed, 
giving a club one delegate for every tw'cnty-five 
members, 'i'his change has worked W'ell, and 
the subsenuent advant'e has been rapid, as may 
be gauged from ihi: yearly diampuinship Meet- 
ings held by the Association. 'I'lie first, in 
. *^93» occupied but a few hours ; the second 
two days; and at the last, held in June 1897, 
five w'hole clays did not sultic'e to get through 
the various events, whilst shooters from the 
Midlands, Si'Otland, and Ireland were prt.*sent 
in large numbers. 

Shooting Schools — One of the most re- 
markable results attendant on the inlrodiu tion 
of artificial target shooting has been the es- 
tablishment of shooting schools, where the 
young gunner is (juickly taught to handle his 
weapon in a workmanlike manner, and errors 
of fit are discovered and rectified by the try- 
gun and other means. It is nowr also admitted 
by the most conservative sportsmen that clay 
bird shooting is excellent practice for field 
^shooting generally, and that a season at a clay 
bird club will enable the average shot and 


novice to render a far better account of himself 
at “ fur and feather than w'ould otherwise be 
the case. 'I'he same result w'ould of course be 
obtained by pigeon shooting, but the cost is 
many times greater. 

Method of Shooting 'I'he two chief 
Metropolitan (’lubs are the Middlesex (A. H. 
Hale, Hon. .Sec'., 178 New’ Hond Street), and 
the Surrey (bounty ((^ol. E. M. Alexander, Hon. 
Sec., 67 .St. Ermins Mansions, .S.W.). At both 
resorts clay bird shooting in its most ad- 
vancu.‘d and perfected form can be indulged iii, 
and, if there are K*ft any sportsmen wh(3 still 
doubt tlie educational value of this c:la.ss of 
shooting, a visit at one of the weekly meetings 
will ])rohablv dispel the illusion. '^I'he traps, of 
which there are fifteen in use, are entirely out 
of sight of the shooter, and are worked by 
trappers conccraled in a trencrh .some 25 yards in 
length. Sliooting is conducted in tixirns or 
scjiiads of six, om? man being always in wailing, 
and ten birds to eac^h shooter is usually the 
number adopted for sweepstakes in shooting 
and ordinary cdub comjietitions. 'Fhe com- 
petitor docs not know* which one of three traps 
is lo he pulled, and iw h irap is set to throw a 
different angle. 

Handicapping — One of the many difficul- 
ties which the .Association, in common with all 
sporting and athletic associations, has had to 
face has been the handicapping (|iieslion. A 
voluminous correspondi:nce in the Fie/tt news- 
paper in 1895 lo ihir formation of the pre- 
sent rules, whicli appear lo give general satis- 
faction, although it is still a debatable ])oint 
what start the sliooter should have who breaks 
75 pcrcrenl. and upwards of liis birds. 

Ow’iiig, doubtless, to the incri?ased distance 
the birds now’ travel, a full clioki; gun is the one 
usually adopted, the favourite load being 45 
grains and 1 ^ o/s. sliol, or 42 grains and 1 ozs. 
shot. 

Champion shot ^ 1897- \V. R. Leeson. 

Score — twenty straight, known lra{)s. Un- 
known angles. Eight out of ten. Unknowm 
traps and angles. Itiighteen yards rise. 

Winner of International Shie/d 1897- -(('om- 
peted for by teams of eleven shooters.) 

England 263 out of a possible 330. 

IrL-land 261 „ „ „ 330. 

Address of Association Eftingham House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, London. Secretary^ Mr. 
Max Baker. 

F. C. Borkr. 

OFFICI.VL RULF.S OF TllK INANIM.VTE BIRD 
SIICJOTING ASSOCJIATION. 

Gknkkal Kui.ks. 

I. — Not le>i.s than five traps shall be used in any com- 
petition. 

II. — The traps shall be arranged in a straight line, aiW 
numbered i, 2, 3, 4, 5, No. i being that on ihc extreme 
left and No. 5 that on the extreme right. 

III. — The traps may be arranged in any one of the 
three following ways, that numbered 3 being recom- 
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niemlccl as giyin^ the Ficsi results (t) Five traps in all, 
each one* hehind a .scrccii niiiiilirrcti as stated in Kidc I, 
If it he desired to sliool at known anj;I(?s, the trap liehind 
No. I srre«*n sliould he a lijjht-nuartertn* (vi/., throw the 
bird at an angle of 45'' in a right-hand diroetion) ; No. 2 
a left-quarlerer, \o. 3 straight away, N<». 4 a right- 
qiiarlercr, No. 5 a lefl-f|u:irierer (vi/., in the order of the 
strokes forming the Roman numeral XIX). If it he 
dcsirctl to shoot at iinkn«iwn angles, the traps should he 
re-adjusted at the end of each round to throw in diverse 
dircetit>ns, and the screening should he cfTectivcly carried 
to prevent the shooter from knowing at which angle his 
trap is fixed. (2) 'fen traps in all, fitted in pai'-s hehind 
the five screens. For known angle competitions the two 
traps at each ])osition sh«>ukl he set al the angles describcil 
in System ( I ), the additional trap at each screen serving 
as a reserve in cases where the first hird thrown is a “ no 
hird.” For unknown angle competitions, the ten trajis 
shor.hl he ailjusted to throw’ in diverse directions, and it 
should he arranged that no two traps at one screen throw 
in the same direction. The traps should he rc-adjusted 
from time to time to prevent the tw'o angles at each 
screen from being knowm. (3) Fifteen Irajvs in all, 
fitted in sets of three liehiiid the five screens, the left- 
hand trap at each position to he a lefl-quarterer, tlie 
middle trap straight away, and the right-hand trap a 
right- quartercr. 

IV. — .Shooters shall stand iS yards from the traps, and 
the traps or screens shall he about 5 yards apart, ineasuriiig 
from centre to centre. 

V. — No gun of a larger cnlihrc than 12 gauge shall l»c 
used. The charge of sluil shall not exceoil li ounce, the 
ordinary cartridge case of 2 h inches (nominal) in length 
when empty being used. 

VI. — The gun or cartridges of any shooter may I>c 
challenged by a competitor as not bedng in acconlancc 
with Rule V., and if found on examination to be a breach 
of the Rule, the holder of such gun or ammunition sh,all 
jury a fine of lov. 6//. to the Club funds, and l>e dis- 
qualified from the current competition ; but if the chal- 
lenged gun or ammunition be found correct, the challenger 
shall pay 2.f. fw/. to the; Cluli Funds. 

Vlf. — A shooter who, from any cause whatever, shall 
discharge his gun, otherwise than in accordance with the 
regulations, shall be excluded from taking part in any 
further competitions during the day. 

VIII. — If a shooter, in firing at a hird, shall let off 
l)Oth barrels practically at once, .and kill his hird, that 
hird shall lie scored a no-hird, ami if he misses, the bird 
shall he scored a miss. 

IX. — A Referee shall he appointed to judge all matches, 
and his decision shall he final. 

• X.- The Referee shall see that the traps arc jiroperly 
.set, and throw ns defined in Rule TIT. He shall also 
see that all due precautions are taken by shooters for the 
safety of the trapper, shooters, and others. 

XI. -- A hird shall he called a no hinl if thrown broken 
from the trap, or if, in the opinion of the Referee, it l»e 
not fairly thrown ; and it shall he counted a iio-bird 
whether fircil at nr not. 

XII. — If the shooter's gun, being properly loadcil and 
cocked, fails to fire at all from any cause whatever, 
excepting through the fault of the shooter, the bird shall 
he counted a no-hird. If the gun misses fire with the 
first barrel, and the shoot rr fires the second and 
“ breaks,*’ the shot shall In? scored a “ kill ” ; hut if he 
fires the second and misses, it shall he scoicd a ** miss ; 
and if he docs not fire the second it shall lie “ no-hird." 
If the gun miss(!s fire with il'i ■ second Ixirrcl the shooter 
shall he alhnvcd another hirri, using ihe second barrel 
only. 

XI IT. — A bird to he scored broken must have a piece 
visibly broken from it w'bilst in the air. The Referee 
shall be the sole judge as to whether a bird is Iirokcti, 
and any person impugning his decision shall be dis- 
qualified fre I the current competition. No bird shall 
glid er any circiiinstances be retrieved for examination. 
^^my^Each bird broken shall score one point. 

club affiliated to the Association shall 


keep ail officini scoic-hook, showing in detail the results 
of ever}’ competition, anri such .score-btiok shall always 
be .available for examination by any person duly author- 
ised by the Association. Uroken birds or ‘‘kills** shall 
be indicated by a i , and missed birds by a o. 

XVI. — No betting shall be allowed. 

X\TI.- -AI1 firing at passing birds, animals, or other 
unauthorised objects shall be strictly prohibited. 

XVIII.- -All guns must be kept open at the breech 
while the traps are being refilled and until the trappers 
have returned to their ])laces. Any person infringing 
this rule shall be fined one shilling. 


IIam>u:ai'1*ino and Siiooti.n^mu-f Ties. 

XIX. -Handicapping shall be on the system of giving 
points, the numbers varying from 2 to 7. 

XX. -The handicap points allowed shall be as nearly 
as ]ic)ssiblc one jioint for every 10 jier cent, of misses (out 
of birds shot al ) recorded against the shooter during the 
month on which the handicap is calculated, it lx?ing 
understood that no account shall fie taken of fractions of 
1 per cent., and also that should the percentage work 
out midway between any two values of points, the shooter 
shall be awarded the larger handicap allowance. 

XXI — Each competitor shall be re-handicapj^ed at 
the end of each calendar month, provided he shall have 
fired at not less than 100 birds during that period, and 
no fresh handicap shall be calculated fur him until he 
shall have fired at 100 birds at least since his last handi- 
cap was framed. 

X.Xll. — A sluM^ter shall be penalised one point fin* 
each and every prize- or sweepstakes, over the sub- 
scrilicd or declared value of 20.\'. he shall win during the 
current month ; this jienalty, and any adilitional ones 
suliscquently incurred, to continue in force unlil a new 
handicap is calculated. In the event of a division, the 
shooters dividing must arrange and declare which of them 
shall be penalised, 'I'his system of penalties shall equally 
apply to scratch events. 

XXIIT. — The points awarded to a shooter at the 
lieginning of each month shall not l>c varied by more 
than one point from the points he possessed, as a result 
of averages aiul penalties, at the end of the previous 
month. 

XXIV. — Ties shall be shot off at not less than ten 
birds each shooter. 

XXV. — The highest score possible in each ten-bird 
coiiit>etition shall be Iw’elve points, and in similar pro- 
l^ortion for eoinpetitions. of a greater number of birds. 

XXVI. — In the case of an optional sw'eeixitakcs being 
added to a special competition, it shall be treated as a 
separate event on the question of penalties. 

XXVir. — Every new memlH:r joining a club shall be 
allowed four handicap points, unless he is already a 
member of some other affiliated club, in which case his 
points at that clul) shall be given him in the new club 
in the event of his beltmging to more than one other 
club, and having different points in them, the points 
allotted to him in the new club shall be the smaller 
number. 

DlR^XTIONS FOR llANDrCAI'IMNT.. 

Simple HhU for Cakulalinff PtiTenlage of Misses , — 
Add ’w»o noughts to the number of birds missed, and 
divide by the number fired at (ignoring any remainder 
that may occur). 


Hui.e for Fixi.vg tiik Mandk^ap Points from 
THE Percentage of Missf.s. 

A shooter having 65 % or more of misses has 7 points. 
„ „ from 55 % to 64 % „ 6 „ 

11 i» 45 4 **54/’ •» 5. »i 

»» »* 35 »* 44/^ •* 4 »t 

1* •» 25 4 •» 34 /o f* 3 *• 

f. „ 24% or less 2 „ 

In regard to the above directions, it must he remcm- 
I^cred that, whatever points Ahay be obtained by a calcu- 
lation based on the percentage of mis$c.s, the points 
actually awarded can only vary by one point either way 
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from those possessed hy the shooier al I he end of the 
month or month*?, on the records of which the haiidica|i 
is calcidateff. (Sec shooter 1 $. in the following exam- 
ples) 

KxAMl'Lt. 


XXXIV. — When the shooter is at the mark, and 
firejiared to tire, the pidler shall call “ready,** and the 
shooier shall then call “pull.** 

XXXV. — In case of a trap throwing a no-hird, it shall 
l>c rehlled forthwith. 


Nil me j 
of i 
Shoi'itT. j 

j 

Niiiiilier 
of IlircI.H 
shot :it. i 

]|ini.s 

missvd. 

iiii.s.scii. 

. Ilaniliiiiip 
on ]irf:viiius 
moiiili. 

New 

H.-oiili 

i.ip. 

Mr. A..i 

i 100 i 

64 1 

1*4 

7 

6 

Mr. |{..! 

! 242 1 

69 

2S 

5 

4 

Mr. C.. 

380 , 

201^ 

j 5.5 

(1 

(> 

Mr. I).. 

: 349 1 

53 

1 15 

3 

2 


Kxami'LK ov a Poot. Sllf»T. 
/faiitiiotp Sivrefsfakcs, Tpu /Utufs F.nJi. 


NilllK* 

of 

.Sh(X>ti:r. 

Ulnls shut at. 

Ilircl.s 

Ijrjkcii. 

llamii- 

poiiil'-. 

St ore. 

.Mr. A.. 

I 0 1 I 1 1 0 0 1 I 

7 

7 

12 

Mr. It.. 

. 1 0 0 1 I 0 1 r I I 

7 

5 

12 

Mr. C.. 

1 0 0 0 I I 0 u 1 0 

4 

0 

10 

Mr. n.. 

I I 1 1 0 1 1 i I 1 

9 

2 

1 11 


A. makes two points above the highest score allowed, 
and they are accordingly cancelled. 

Mr. and Mr. lb tie and shoot off .at the same 
number of birds, Mr. A. scoring 12 points, and Mr. H. 
ii, Mr. A. therefore being the winner. Mr. A. *s handi- 
cap is as ti result reduced for the rest of the month to 6 
points, iDrovided of course that the subscribed or declared 
‘vidue o\ the prize or pool is worth 20.v. or more. In cas<^ 
Mr. A. and Mr. lb liad decided to divide tlu? ]iool, it 
would have remain. ^ with them to decide inutually which 
diould lie penalized (u.e point. 

Tl will, of c< Mrse, be understood that 2-point men 
<‘.innot be jieiialix d. 

.Sl'KCfAl. l.T'I.l... I'OR CON I INM'OUS KIKK. 

XWIl 1 . -There shall be six shooters for ihc five traps. 
Kivc shooters shall face the five trajis, and No, 6 shooter 
.shr.ll stand bciiind No. i, waiting his turn. No. I shooter 
shall fire first al N<». i trap, No. 2 shooter at No. 2 trap, 

; ml so on in roLatiun down the line. At or during 
the completion of the round. No. i shall take the j dace of 
N<\ 2, and No 0 . shall face No. I trap, No. 2 shooter 
shall face No. 3 trap, and .so on, No. 5 becoming No. 6 in 
waiting. 

XXl.X. — When the .sliooler is at the n. ’.rk, the puller 
shall call out the numixjr of the trap, and the sliooter 
.shall then call “ pull.” 

XXX. — If a shooter fire out of turn, the bird .shall 
be a no-bird, and the shooter who fired out of turn .shall 
lose his shot, and be judged to h.'ive missed. 

XXXI. — In case of a trap or traps throwing a no-bird, 
they shall not be refilled until the end of the round, 
when the shooter or shooters shall again be called to 
their marks. 

XXXIL— When the traps arc set to throw at unknown 
angles, and there are two or more trajis Ijchind each 
screen, the puller should be informed by any suitable 
means which trap behind each screen he is to pull. 
A number of cards marked A. and B (or where three 
traps are in uie A, B, and C) should be ex])osed as each 
trap is to he pulled, A indicating that the puller is to 
release the left'hand trap, 11 the right hand trap, or, 
when three traps are in use, B shall represent the middle 
trap, and C the right-hand trap. 

SPECIAL RULES FOR SINOLE FIRE. 

XXXIII.— The shooter shall stand opposite the centre 
trap and fire at five biixls, one from each trap, Iwfore 
leaving the mark. 


.SPECIAL Ki;i.K.S Fi>K SINGLE ElkK COMPETITIONS AT 
UNKNOWN TKAP.S. 

XXX\’r.- The shooter shall stand opjui.dte tlie centre 
trap and fire at five bircls before leaving the mark. 

XXX VI I. — When the shooter is al llie maik, and 
prepared to fire, the puller shall call “ready,” and the 
shooter sliall then call “ pull.” 

.VXXVIII. — In cases where there is only one trap at 
e.aeh position, all five traps shall be filled before ll. * 
shooier commences to shoot. 'I’he referee shall indicate 
to the tuillcr, by means of a pack of five cards, each 
bearing the number of an indiviiluai trap (1, 2, 3, 4, 5), 
which trap is In* pulled next. 'Pile cards shall be shufilecl 
for e:ich shooter, ami turned up fine at a time until five 
birds liave been shot at. In the event of a no-bird, tlic 
trap throwing it shall be al once refilled, .ami the referee 
shall re-sluifile the remaining cards, anil then turn them 
up one at a lime until five birds have been shot at. 

XXXIX. — In c.ases where there are Uvo traps at each 
pnsilion, nil ten shall be filled before the shooter com- 
mences to shoot. The referee shall indicate to the puller 
by means of a pack of ten cards (or other .suitable device) 
which trap is to 1>e pulled ne.\t. 'I'he e.ards, which .shall 
e.ach bear the mimber of an individual tra]), lA, IB, 2 A, 2 B, 
etc., shoiiltl be .shutlled for each shooter and turned up 
one al a time until live !»irds hive been shot al, the next 
carcl In 1) • ;a m m w'Iuju a no-bird i throw'ii. 

XL. In cases where there aie three traps at each 
position, tlie same condition.s as in the preceding rule 
shall apply, except that, in.stend of ten cards, fifteen shall 
!k‘ used, marked lA, IB, ic, 2 A, 2 », 2C, etc. 

SPECIAL RULES EOR SIKIH.E FIRE COMPETITIONS AT 
UNKNOWN TRAPS WITH DOUllI.E RISES. 

XLI. — 'I’he shooter shall .stand opposite the centre traj) 
and fire at five birds, one from each trap, before leaving 
the mark. 

XLI I. —When the shooter is at tlic mark, and pre- 
pared lf» fire, the puller .sh.ill call “ready,” and the 
shooter shall then call “pull.** 

XLIII. — In the cMse of .a trap throwing a no-bird, it 
shall be refilled furihw'ith. 

XLIV. Any suitable means, such as a pack of cards, 
each mniibered or inarkctl to corresjiond with an indi- 
viiliial trai>, shall be used. Two cards shall be drawn 
simultaneously, ami the ])iiller .shall release the corre- 
sponding traps when the shooter calls “ pull.*' 


PIGMY HOG- Here and there in the 
Dooars I .sometimes came acro.s.s a .sounder of 
tiny hogs witliout i ncoimtering any large one.s 
near, and came to the i^onclu.sion that they were 
stiucakers who had lost their parents. I never 
fired at one, until my last trip, and then, there 
being a si:arcity of food, 1 went into an island in 
the bed of the Manass to shoot hog deer. 1 
shot several deer and a boar as large as a big 
hare, but noticing that it had tusks and was 
very .savage^. I examined it, and, to my delight, 
discovered that it was a very fine specimen of 
the pigmy hog. 

I'he pigmy hog is blackish-brown and irre- 
gularly shaded with sordid amber ; iris hazel : 
nude skin, dirty flesh-colour ; hoofs glossy 
brown. I.A;ngth —snout to vent, 26 inches ; tail 
little more than i inch. Height — 10 inches. 
Weight — 7 to 10 lbs., rarely 12 lbs. The 
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young are striped like the ordinary little 
ones of the wild pigs. 'I'here is no mane, 
but the general pilage is ample, and there is 
a mystaeial tuft. 'Phe false molars are com- 
pressed, and the face is ))roportionally less long 
than in the boar. 'Fhe female has only six 
mamma:, and the tail is not so long as the hair 
of the rump. It wants the normal nasal bones 
of thi? wild boar. The stomach is narrower, 
and the orifu:es more terminal ; it has also a 
smaller eiv('iim and shorter intestines. The 
full-grown males live constantly with the herd, 
which consists of from five to twenty individuals, 
and are its habitual and resolute defenders 
against harm. They eat roots, bulbs, c\:c., and 
also birds' eggs, insects and reptiles. 'Pho 
female has a litter of from three to four young 
ones. 

F. 'P. POI.IOK. 

PIKE The pike is the largest and most 
voracious of the purely fresh water fish found in 
these islands. His shape, as will he seen from 


[hic.my hog 

mon Pickerel, and lisox fasciatus^ the Pickerel 
of the West, w’hich does not often reach a pound 
in weight, while the pickerel proper, though 
sometimes reaching 6 or 7 lbs., docs not, so it is 
said, average over 2 lbs. It is quite possible 
that some of these are local varieties of the 
same fish. Gedd^ and Gade^ are terms used in 
the lowlands of Scotland, while in Northum- 
lK?rland the pike is sometimes called the Gullet^ 
the riiason for which will be obvious to any one 
who has had occasion to open its mouth to its 
fullest extent. Haked^ another name for the 
same fish, is occasionally heard in Cambridge- 
shire. In the southern and midland counties 
of England this lish mostly goes by the name 
of jack ; in fact, on the Thames, the word //kc is 
not often heard. In Scotland and Ireland, on 
the other hand, //kc is the most common word. 
Not a few fisluTinen regard the pike as simply a 
very large jack, but the words are used loosely. 

No creature has been the hero of a larger 
number of remarkable stories than the pike. 
There is proliably a soup^on of truth in many of 
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the illustration, is admirably suited for piercing 
a way through the weedbeds and rushes, among 
which, as a rule, he makes his home. 'Phe 
colour of his back and sides green with yellow 
markings harmonises with his surroundings, 
and, no doubt, in a large measure serves 
to hide him from the smaller fish on which he 
preys. I'he roof of his mouth literally bristles 
with small teeth, which are hinged to w’ork one 
way only, yielding to food in its ^xissage down 
the capacious throat, but readily opposing exit 
therefrom. Along the edges of the lower jaw 
are long sharp teeth which can inflict a very 
nasty wound. 

Local Names — The name “pike” is, no 
doubt, derived from the old English word 
meaning pointed, or peaked, in allusion to its 
shape. Jack PikCy John Pike, Jmcc, and 
Pickerel, are names rarely heard nowadays, 
except the last mentior.ed, which is nnly used 
in America, where it is the pnpular name for 
Esox reticulatus. In America, I may men- 
tion, there are considered to be four species 
of the genus - namely, Esox nobilior, or 
Muskalonge. fal.«'.' known as Lucius maski- 
nonge) ) Esox iucoides, the Great Northern 
Pickerel, or, . Pike ; Esox reticulatus, the Com- 


them, but most may only be accepted with 
caution. \\ hen very hungry and very large, this 
fish will, no doubt, at times exhibit extraordinary 
daring. One remarkable instance of ferocity i 
can personally vou :h for. While fishing with a 
very large spoon-bait in Lough Derg, 1 caught 
a pike whic:h had the tail of a trout sticking out 
of its mouth. I pulled up the trout, which had 
only just been swallow'cd, and had the two fish 
put in the scales. The pike weighed only 2 lbs., 
the trout exactly i lb., so that the former was 
able to swallow a fish half its own weight, and 

then, still unsatisfied, seize the very large spoon 
1 was using. 

Monster Pike — 'I'he capture of the big 
pike crops up regularly. As a rule, the exact 
weight of ihe fish is given, but, on inquiry 
being made, it is eijually the rule to find that 
the fish has not l^een weighed. In those cases 
whi-re it has been weighed with great care, my 
experience is that the body of the fish has 
almost invariably been disposed of, in Ireland 
usually being given to the pigs. In Kenmuir 
Castle, County Galway, is the head of a pike 
measuring 9 inches across. Thp body of the fish 
when complete is .said to hav^ weighed 72 lbs. 

The following weights and measurements, 
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furnished by Mr. Alfred Jardine, a very suc^ 
cessful pike fisher, may be found useful for the 
purpose of comparison; — 

A Ihirty-scven pound pike caught in Huckingham- 
shire ; extr^e length 47 ins,, length eye to tail 39 ins., 
length of head 13 ins., girth 25 ins. A thirty six 
pound pike ; e.vtreme length 46 ins., length eye to tail 
38 ms., length of head 12.^ ins., girth 25 ins. A 
thirty*onc pound pike, a feinalc in good condition and 
well-proj)ortioncd ; extreme length 44 ins., length eye to 
tail 364 ins., length of head 11 ins., girth, 24 ins. 

Ihe pike-fisher should certainly carry a spring 
balance guaranteed to wt?igh accurately up to 
50 lbs., e.specially when fishing remote waters 
such as one finds in IreJantl, Scotland, and 
Sweden. I shall never cease to regret that a 
pike I caught in Lough Derg, whiidi measured 
exactly the same as Mr. Jarditie’s 31 lbs. fish 
last referred to, was not properly weighed .at the 
time it was caught, for the naturalist who set it 
up when it arrived in Dublin, some days after its 
capture, informed me? that it weighed only 25 lbs. 
One of the largest fish caught recently was the 
('heltenham pike, picked up di.ad in the 
reservoir at ("heltenhani. The weight was 
stated to be 60 lbs., Imt on imjiiiry 1 found 
that the fish had not been ]nit in the scales. 
Its measurements were, however, taken, I hope 
with accuracy, and the fish has lieeii preserved 
by a (Jhelteiiham naturalist and placed in thi: 
4)uhlic library. 'Phe following alleged measure- 
ments and w’t?igbts, if carefully compared, afford 
food for reflectioi. : - 

Cheltenham pike : Lenglli, 53 or 54 ins. ; girth, 23 J ins.; 

weight, 60 lbs,, admittedly not weighed, see /iV/t/, 

May 30, 1896. 

Lough Komcr pike : I.onglh, 544 ins. ; girth, 25 ins. ; 

weight, 37 J lbs. 

Pike caught by Mr. Jardinc: Length, 47 ins. ; girth, 

25 ins. ; weight, 37 lbs. 

Breeding and Preservation — 'fhis is a 
subject to w'hich anglers who love to catch 
these fish should pay considerable attention, for 
good pike-fishing is rapidly getting more diffi- 
cult to obtain. Rivers in wdiich, twenty years 
ago, I could under. favourable conditions almost 
make sure of 5 or 6 brace of good fish in 
the course of a short winter’s day, now' yield 
only three or four jack to the nio.st skilful and 
patient angler. In .some w'aters tlie fish arc so 
harried by anglers that they have ii<> lime to 
grow to any size. They are caught before 
attaining any considerable weight. But the 
most important point connected w'ith the pre- 
servation of pike is sadly neglected. 'Phese 
fish run up ditches to sixiwn in the early spring, 
and an enormous ijcrcentage of the sxiaw'iiers 
are caught by rustics armed with a long pole, at 
the end of which is a wire noose. 'Phe bigger 
the fish, the more easily it is caught in this 
fashion. After the spawn is deposited among 
the weed.s, there come the farmer’s ducks, and 
the Queen’s swans, to say nothing of wild fow’l, 
to eat it up ; and the marvel to me is that there 


are any jack left at all. During the fence- 
months the ditches retpiire as careful w'atching 
as any game preserve. 

Habits — Vo come now' to the more practical 
portion of this article, it may be as well first to 
describe the haunts of the pike at various 
seasons of thi'. year. "Phe open season com- 
mences on June ifith, and the fish will be 
found from that date and throughout July close* 
to and among weeds and rushes ; if in rivers, 
they prefi^r a nice stream to dead water. 
good many pike, too, arc found in weir pools 
at Ibis lime of the year. In fact, wherever 
roach ami otiicr small coarse fisli are to be 
found, there are the jack. In August and Sep- 
tum I icr, though they still haunt tlic reeds and 
w'eed-htfds, many shift into rather deeper water, 
but still show' a preference fiir a slight stream. 
As soon as the weeds have died down, they 
spread over the river, and spinning is then the 
most successful way of catching thtmt. With 
the first llooil, they cease to be found in mid- 
stream, and lie close along the banks, ut the 
tails of islands, in eddies, and especially ju.st 
below llu‘ hills on whii'h thi* reeds have grown 
(luring the summer. .\ very heavy Hood w'ill 
drive thirm into still backwaters, and in any 
case they will he foiuul in these soon after 
' ‘hristmas. 

Live Baiting — l.ive bait may be presented 
to the fish in two ways : It may be (1), carried 
down to them by the stream, or cast out to 
them oil float tackle, in w'hich ease the lead is 
above the fish, and between it and the float ; 
or {2), it may he placed on a line without a 
flo.'ii, in which case the lead is either at the end 
of the line, and the lackle is called a Paternos- 
ter, or the fish is at the end of the line and the 
lead is a yard above it and rests on the bottom, 
in which case it is called a Leger. 1 should 






exiilain that the various tackles I am alK)ut to 
(le.scribe are probably the very best that can l)e 
obtained, so far as our present knowledge goes ; 
but 1 need hardly say that, with cheaper and 
rougher tackle, good sport is often obtained by 
competent hands. 

Float Tackle — 'Phe best float is that named 
after the NsAiWi; Gazette, It has a slit in its 
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side through which the lino can ho passed, and 
many a time, when the bottom has been too 
weedy to work the paternoster, I have simply 
slipped one of these floats over the pati^rnoster 
tackle and used it as ordinary float tackle with 
much success. 'I'he next illustration shows the* 
two best Snap tackles (the old-fashioned (lorge 
tackle is altogether out of date). No. i is used 
Tor large baits, or those of average size, while 
No. 2 is better suited for small baits. For what 
I may term very small baits that is to say, three 
inches in length, or less- a single hook is best. 
'J'he hook is mounted on gimp of not less than 
12 inches in length. 'I'his is connected by 
means of a hook swivi*l to yards of the stoutest 
salmon gut. In 
weedy lakes, 
where immense 
fish are likeb to 
lx? caught, twist- 
ed gut may be 
used, and rather 
stout gimp, l)ut 
in most rivers 
nowadays ordi- 
nary salmon gut 
is quite strong 
enough, and the 
hooks may be 
mounted on ooo 
gimp, (limp of 
the next sizi‘ 
larger is termeil 
oo, and the size 
larger still, o. 

Line 'ITi e 

line, or running- 
tackle, should be 
solid 8 ])lait silk, 
thoroughly well 
dr(?s.sed with an 
oil dressing, and 
as smooth as 
possible on the 
surface. 'rhe|)ike 
fisher should 
//ei7r nothiHs^ to 

do 7 vith lines 7vhich contain an 
or are hollow, or have so hard 
as to crac’k when bent, or so rough a dressing 
as to impede the running of the line through 
the rings. 

Reels For a reel, nothing is better than 
one 3I inc'hes in diameter, of the Nottingham 
type, and fitti'd with either Bickerdyke or Slater 
guard, to prevent the line untwisting and getting 
out of place. It should have an optional cheek. 
If made of wood, it should taken to pieces 
and well vaselined or painted inside with 
enamel, to prevent the wood from getting wet 
and swelling. Not a single steel screw should 
be used in its cc".struction. I am now using an 
ebonite reel made somewhat on the Nottingham 
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inner core^ 
a dressing 


principle, called the “ Simplex,” and am inclined 
to believe it is about the best reel yet made. It 
has a “ Bickerdyke ” guard, which a .slight pres- 
sure with the finger turns into a brake on the 
rim of the reel, by means of which the check 
c:an be increased. Other excellent reels deserv- 
ing of mention are the Silex, Duplex and Ariel 
the last mentioned so light that a puff of air 
moves it. 

Rods -The rods should be about eleven feet 
in length, and should be furnished with three 
tops of different lengths and degrees of stiffness. 
T'he best makers are now turning out such ex- 
cellent ]uke-rods that very little advice is neces- 
sary on this point. For matirrial, some anglers 

prefer green - 
heart, while 
others, because 
of its lightness 
and toughness, 
jirefer bamboo, 
but use green- 
heart for the top 
joint. Very im- 
portant are the* 
rings with which 
the rod is fitted. 
Thes(? should all 
be equally large, 
with an internal 
diameter of at 
least J inch, and 
should be fitted 
with an internal 
revolving ring 
of phosphor- 
bronze. Steel is 
sometimes used 
for the purpose, 
but it is not so 
good, for it in- 
variably rusts. 
The ring on the 
butt next the reel 
should be of the 
shape shown in 
the illu.stration, 
and, indeed, this is one of the best shapes 
for all except the end ring, for which I find no- 
thing better than one of my own inventing, 
which works on pivots, adapts itself to w^hatever 
angle the line makes with the rod, thereby in- 
creasing the life of the line considerably. If a 
fixed ring be used, it should be placed at right 
angles to the rod, and should, like the others, 
contain an interior ring of phosphor-bronze. 
A*, thfse rings add considerably to the cost of 
a rod, I should mention that the well-known 
snake ring may be used for all rings except the 
one at the point of the rod and the one next 
the butt. For strong tackle the rod should be 
stiff .; for light tackle it may ^ lissom, to avoid 
a break when striking a heavy pike, or when 
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the fish makes a siultlen rush, lint it is not 
really necessary to have two rods, sullicient 
alteration in stiffness being effected by siniph 
using the long, medium, or short top. The 
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overrun, it is necessary, when the iloat, iVc., are 
halfway to their destination, to check the reel 
slightly by touching it on the rim with the finger. 
A good deal of practice is necessary before 
c.isting from the ri?el can be done .satisfactorily. 

Striking W ith the tac'kle I have mentioned, 
tlu! angler should strike as soon as the Iloat goes 
under, and the more distant thi; bait, the 
harder should be the strike to overcome the 
elasticity of the line. .After the fish is struck, a 
reasonable and constant strain should be kept 
on him until he is in the landing-net, the line 
being on no account allowed to go slack. 'Flu: 
rod should he held as much as possible at an 
angle of .15 . I f thi' fish makes a sudden rush; the 
rod should not be yieldetl to him, i.c. lowered, 
but the fish should take the line off the reel on 


rod, reel, and line dc'seribed will do for practi 
call)' any kind of jack fishing, but a long rod 
lias its uses, as, for instance*, when fishing from 
the bank ovc*r a belt of wereds or reeds. 

Baits — The baits which can be used with 
float tackle are numerous. 'Fhey include small 
dace, chub, gudgeon, roach, gohl-fish, small 
cart), and lastly, minnows, which, in very clear, 
k)W water, will kill when larg(.*r baits are of 
little use. .After having halted the set of hooks 
and rubhed vaseline over twenty yards of the 
line to make it float, it remains only to adjust 
\h e Iloat to its proper distance from tin? bait, 
and to cast the tackle out, or let it float down 
to the fish. 

In very clear water the float should he 
filaeed so that the bait swims a little below 
mid-water, unless the depth is considerable, 
when the baits may swim somewhat nearer 
the bottom. In thick water, the hail should be 
within a foot of the bottom, or less, or the pikci 
(unless travelling about in search of food) will 
not .see it. 

Casting — In lakes, streamlets, and back- 
waters it is necessary to cast out this ♦acklc some 
distance ; and this is done by umvinding a (pian- 
tity of line on the ground, or floor, of tht? punt, 
and then swinging out the flout in the direction 
HKiuired, releasing the line, which shoots 
through the rings and enables the bait to 
travel in the right direction. Another plan 
which, for this method of fishing, is certainly 
preferable, as soon as the angler has acejuired 
sufficient skill, is to ca.st off the reel. 'J'o do 


which, iminijcliately after the cast, the check has 
been applii d. Jn rivers, unless fishing from the 
hank, it is not net essary to iiiaki* a cast of any 
considerable length, the better plan being to 
drop the tackle in the water and allow it to be 
carried down by the stnram over the various 
pike slronghoUls. In summer time, as much 
water should be fished as possible, letting the 
bait Work along the sides of reed beds, over 
submerged weeds, and other likely places. But 
in winter, when the fish get collected in hack- 
waters and lay-bys, it is often best to wait a 
consiilerable tinu^ in one place, only shifting the 
float a yard or two every ten minutes or so. 

Paternostering- Paternosturing is a very 
difadly method of catching pike. As a rule, a 
single hook is used, but the arrangement shown 
in the illustration is best wli(‘re the baits run 
ovt!r three inches in length. 'J'o use the pater- 
nf)ster with much success recpiircs considi.*rabIc 
skill and e.xperience. This tackle is particularly 
suited for fishing in rather small rivers or in 
small pools, and generally in rather weedy waters 
where the line can only be got in here and there 
through openings among the weeds. It is a 
good tackle for use in old-fashioned weir-pools, 
where there are many corners, edilies, and lay- 
by.s. Its use is simple enough, tliough it 
ri?(iuires considerable practici*. 'Fhe lead is 
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this, the check is removed from the 
reel, which is kept from revolving by 
the first finger of the left hand, 
which holds the rod below the reel. 

The float, bait, and lead are swung 
backwards, then forward with some force, and, if jiaitko PATi-RNtisri-K. 

the reel is released at the right moment, they fly . r 1 

out over the water, the reel automatically pying swung out pendulum fashion ; a few loose yard 

out the line. The speed of the reel, however, is of line, held in the hand, are released, and^ the 

ftpt to increase while the speed of the bait dc- lead and bait dart into the water and 'Sink 

creases, and, in order that the reel may not rapidly to the bottom. Then the rod is held 
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sleadily with the line taut for two or three 
minutes. If there is a fish on llte feed a pull 
may be felt, or, what is more often the case, a 
gentle shake of the line or a series of little tugs 
which only suggest the struggles of the bait to be 
free from the hook. It is very remarkable how 
quietly a pike will often take a bait on a pater 
noster, and yet with what \igour they always 
seize and go olT with a bait presented to them 
on Hoat taekk*. If tackle and bait of the size 
recommendt?d are iisird, the angler may strike at 
once ; but if he has the /d/xc bait on a sinxic 
hook, it is almost absolutely necessary to allow 
the pike a couple of minutes to turn the bait 
and commence swallowing it. 

l?i winter time, when the weeds are down, a 
paternoster may be used in a somewhat different 
fashion. Wide reaches of the river may be 
searc'hed with it by casting out a long distance 
in the manner I have described for float-tackle, 
leaving it lying on the bottom for a few minutes, 
then drawing in half-a-dozen yards, waiting as 
before, and continuing these movements until 
all the water has been co\ ere(I. 

Legering for Jack 'Fhe object of legering 
for jack is to fish not only near the bottom, but 
in such a way that the greater portion of the 
tackle is hidden from the sight of the fish by 
being below* the line of vision. 'This tacklii is, 
as a rule, cast out and left for a considerable 
time in one jilace. In.thi<'k, shallow* water, 
when the lish congregate in an eddy, it is at 
times very killing; and, j)aradoxi(*aI as it may 
seem, it will sometimes take jack when every 
other method fails, owing to the water being 
exceedingly low* and bright. ICither the single 
hook, or the triangle and single hook recom- 
mended for the paternoster should be used, 
according to the size of the baits. 

Fishing with Dead Bait (Trolling) 
I'he very ancient nielhcKl of fishing with dead 
gorge, termed troUiux^ is, every true sportsman 
will he glad to know, rapidly dying out. Not 
that it involved any absence of skill on the part 
of the angler, but because the method involves 
thii fish swallowing or gorging the bait before it 
is landed, 'riuis, in almost every case it has 
to be killed, whether undersized or not, before 
the hook i:an be extrac ted, h-ven when not 
killed, it is so injured that it rarely survives the 
operation of hook removal, 'fhe illustrations 
show a trolling hook unbaited. 'fhe baiting 
is performed by placing Ihi* lotq) at the end 
of the gimp attached to the hook in the eye 
of a haiting-needk‘, and ixcssing the needle 
in at the mouth anrl out at th** tail of the fish. 
The tail and sometim^'s the gills of ihe bait are 
then bound round w*ilh thread. The gimp is next 
attached to the main line, or, it the line is coarse, 
to a yard of fine gimp connected with the main 
line, and the arrangement is c'ompletc. 'Fhe 
bait i.s droppe*^* smartly into the water and 
allowed to .sink as rapidly as po.ssiblc by its ow*n 


weight nearly to the bottom, and then drawn up 
sharply twice or thrice and allowed to sink 
again. Immediately a run Is felt, the fish is 
allowed to take the bait and go off with it to its 
lair, the line being j)aid out. When five 
minutes have elapsed from the time the fish has 
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('casi'd running, it may be considered to have 
gorged, if it is going to gorge at all, and the 
(ioiible hook being in its entrails, it is easily 
hauled up to the side of the bank or punt. 'J'he 
method is only permissible in densely weeded 
places w*here any other kind of fishing is impos- 
sible, or in rivers where pike are not preservi^d, 
and it is desiral)le to kill a.s many as po.ssiblc in 
the interests of other fish. Some years ago, 
however, 1 devised a s//d^ trolling tackle. This 
is ('ast out and worked in the ordinary way, but, 
the bait being adorned with two triangles, the 
angler strikes directly he has a run from the 
pike. 1 have killed a good many fish with this 
tackle, particularly when the w*ater is coloured 
and the fish lie close under the bank. 

Spinning — 'I'his is certainly the mo.st in- 
teresting and sportsmanlike of all the methods 
enumerated. The hanging of the lead below 
the level of the line is of the greatest im- 
portance to i)revent the running tackle from 
getting twisted by the revolutions of the 
bait, and kinking. All the sw*ivels should 
be placed below the lead. I'here is nothing 
better than a brass swivel immediately 

below* it ; and if this works properly, no 
others are required. 'Phe trace may be of 
fine gimp or twisted gut ; as a rule, I use the 
latter. Strong salmon gut is excellent for the 
puri>ose. Of artificial baits there are many 
hundreds, but few better than the Devon min- 
now*, phantom minnow, and spoon. Of spoons, 
the be.st are the rather loqgj shallow variety, 
half-gilt and half-silvered on both side.s. Small 
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sizes of artificial baits should be used when the 
water is low and bright. When it is coloured, 
or on very rough, dark, windy days, large baits 
niay be used. The best natural spinning bait 
IS a bleak which has been toughened for some 
weeks in spirits of wine, formalin solution, or 
other preservative. Small dace are almost 
equally good, and so are sprats, and, for clear 
water, gudgeon. The. use of natural bail re 
quires what is termed a flight ; that is to say, 
an arrangement of hooks which, when udjusled 
to the bait, will so twist the tail of the bait as to 
cause it to spin. Or the hooks may be con- 
nected with a couple of fans or ])ropellers, 
which are placed at the head of the bait, 
which then remains straight, 'riie Chapman 
and the Hromley- Pennell flight are, of the 
two varieties mentioned, the best, though then* 
are many others. 1 hardly ever miss a ])ike 
when using a C'hapman spinner, provided 
the hooks are the right size and sha]^e, and 
I am able to strike sufficiently hard. 'I'he old- 
fashioned Thames flight, in which a number of 
triangles are placed in tlu? bend of the fish, 
involves the loss of a ver)- large j)ercentagc of 
the pike which are run. 

Skill in spinning is only to be ac(iuired by 
practice. 'I'he bait may be either cast 'rhaines 
fashion, or off the reel, Nottingham fashion, as 
described under the head of “live bait.’" On 
iKiaching its destination it should he allowed to 
sink, unless the water is very shallow or weedy, 
until it reaches about mid-water, and then drawn 
in with alternate pulls of the line, and draws ofl' 



the rod, to keep the bait constantly spinning. 
It is not desirable to draw in the bait faster 
than is necessary to make it spin and to keep it 
off the bottom, and the fish should be struck as 
hard as the tackle w'ill bear. A lissom rod is 
certainly a mistake for pike-spinning, pleasant 


as it may be to cast with. In immense lakes, 
in which the fish are much .scattered, the 
spinning bait is usually trailed behind the boat, 
suceps depending on keeping as close as 
possible to the weeds. 

'riu: pike-fly is no fly at all, but a fancy bait 
made with bright feathers, which the pike pos- 
sibly lakes for a young bird. It can be cast, or 
trailed, in exactly the same manner as aspinning 
bait, bill need not spin. Tn very shallow, weeclv 
nurres it is sometimi.-s worked near the surface, 
but it is a very clumsy bait for casting, even 
with a powerful salmon-rod. One of the most 
successful flies in Ireland is made of the end of 
a brown calfs tail, and is not a bad imitation 
of a water rat, for which, no doubt, the pike 
take it. 

So much lor the methods of c atching pike. 
When they are caught, no attempt should be 
made to take* out llu; hejok until they have been 
knocked on the head. Not long ago 1 invented 
an improved form of “ Priest,” whicli contains 
in the lube forming the handle a (‘apilal pike 
gag to keep the fish’s mouth open, and a ])ower- 
fiil disgorgiT to removi? the hooks. 'Phe gag 
also ;u ls as a measure to lake not only the 
length, but the thickness of the fish. Out of 
some watc'rs pike are excellerl c*ating when in 
their best season, which is from October to the 
middle of January. If stulTed and baked with 
a ri(-h gravy ilavoiired with ])ort wine, many 
people (tsteem thi*ni for the sake of the gravy 
and stiifling. The) reejuire a liberal basting. 
Personally, 1 i)refer cutlets of pike, egged, 
s|)rink led with bread-crumbs, and fri(,*d in hitter, 
'I’he lish should be c,ut into cutlets before being 
cleanc?d, the cleaning done after the fish is in 
pic.*ces. 

Piker-fishing in public watiTS, and the sale of 
pike, is prohibited between March 15th and 
June 15th Ibllowing, both dales inclusive. The 
Act does not apjily to the Norfolk broads. 

JOHX bR KKRDYKK. 

Bibliography ///»■ Hock 0 / the Pike (ifi65), by 
(^ Penntrll ; for /V/r (2nil l‘»I., 1897), by John 

IJickenlylsv ; Pike ttnt/ /) n// (1897), by Alfred Jardine. 

PIRFi — Mkasiirkmknts, ktc. — Length of head 3^ 
If) 4, of caudal fin 6, height of body 6i to 7 in the total 
length. JNosliils large, and nearer tlie orbit than the end 
of the snout. Numerous glandular orifices on the head. 

Tjy///— none f»n the maxillary ; large ones and of unequal 
size-s on the inandililes ; present on the vomer and pala- 
tines, the innei mw of which are the larger, inoiv or less 
strong and dciiic-ssible ; alsfi line ones on the longue. 

dfirsal is situated in the last fourth of the total 
length (excluding the caudal fui), and slightly in advance 
of the origin of the anal. Pectoral placcfl low down and 
below the siibopercle. The ventral slightly lichind the 
middle f)f the total length (excluding the caudal fin). 
Caudal emarginate or slightly forked. .SV«/#;.v - -small, 
present on the cheeks, upper portion of the opercle, and 
over the Iwdy. nearly straight. Colours 

— when in the greatest perfection, of a green colour, 
Ijecoming lighter on the sides and beneath ; numerous 
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yellow blotches, spots, or lines along the head and body; 
dorsal, anal and caudal fins of a liglit ground colour with 
irregular blotches, spots and bamls of dark. When oiil 
of season, the? green becoim:s of a grey hue, and the 
yellow markings pale or white. 

Day, Fishes of Great Hritain ami Tri'hwl^ vol. ii. p. 140. 

PISCICULTURE - - This art was well-known to 
the Ancients, but their knowle«lge of the subject seems 
to have been entirely lost. It is now a little more than 
a century since the artificial ])ropagation of fishes was 
rediscovered. During the last two or three decades of 
that period the rliscovery has been turned to goo<l practi- 
cal accniinl, and the work and knowlerlge of fish culture 
has made rapid strides. In connection with liritish wa- 
ter it has been chiefly applied to the cultivation of various 
members the salmon family {.Sa/Moa/tfir), although 
so-called coarse fish have also been dealt w'ith, as well as 
many of our marine forms. The modus opemudi varies 
somewhat acconling to the class of fishes that is being 
fleall with, but at least two re«iuiremenls are common to 
all: these are suitable water and protection from enemies. 
.Salmon and trout naturally push up the head waters 
of sti’t^ams for the juirpose of depnsiting their ova, and 
here they arc most likely I ) meet with gofxl water, which 
maybe saiil \o be their first re(|uircinent. .Soil is the 
first re(|iiirement of the piscieiiltiirist. lie must have a 
good supiily of clear sparkling water as sut)\)lied by na- 
ture, ami this being at haml it may be diverted intt» 
hatching tanks, in which tin; ova can be deposited for 
safety, instead of being left in the gravelly lied t»f a 
stream. It is usually found desirable to pass it through 
a filler. One which I have usecl successfully for ui)- 
wards of thirty years is shown in Kig. i, which explains 
itself, half a dozen frames being rilto<l into a box through 
which the water passes. 'I'he frames have fi.innel or 
other fabric sti etched upon them, and can be taken out 
and cleaned by washing daily or when required. 

From the filter the water should pass into a distributing 
tank, which in a hatchery of any <limensions consists of 'a 
long box placed across the ends of the hatching Imixc'^. 
Into one side of this a number of spouts arc fixed, which 
carry the water to the others, ami the supply, to each 
must be regulated by a lap or some other a^qiliance. 
The same plan is usually adopted for both salmon and 
trout, the ova of both fish requiring similar treatment, 
'rhe arrangements shown in Fig. 2 will exjilaiii the sys- 
tem generally adr)pted, being a set of ai-cessory outdoor 
Jiatching apparatus witli distributing tank, &e, A very 
convenient size fia* the latter is about nine inches depth, 
ami any length to suit the number of hatching Iwxcs. 
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These may be about twelve feel long by ciglitecn inehi*s 
wide inside, and six indies in depth, and c.nch of such 
boxes will incubate twenty-five thousand saJinmi ova or 
thirty thousand full size trout ova. 

The water should be about three or four inches deep 
and the eggs placed in it on trays about midway. The 
most satisfactory trays have proved to be those known as 
glass grilles, and there can be no doubt that they super- 
sede all other methods yet known, inasmuch as they give 
liettcr results. In some waters, it is true, metallic trays 
have been used with success, but many cases have 
occurred in which their ii.se has proved disastrous. 


[pike 

All submerged woodwork in connection with fish 
hatching apparatus should be first charred and afterwards 
coated with a specially prepared waterproof varnish. 
The deadly fungus, so well known as “ .salmon disease 
{Saprofrji^iia)^ will grow on wc»od but not on carbon, 
hence the advantage of carbonising the apparatus. The 
carbon in time wears off, but a coat of varnish will pre- 
serve it, and is a sure preventive of the fungus, so far as 
anything coated with it is concerned. At first, ten 
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gallons of water per minute sh«)iihl be run through, such 
hatching boxes as I have alluded to, and the supply may 
he increased to twenty gallons before the eggs hatch, ami 
aftcrwanls thirty gallons })er minute will not be loo 
mueh. I have seen apparently good work done with a 
smaller run of water, but in order to keej) the eggs in n 
re.ally healthy condition it is much safer to have a good 
supply. .Much depends loo iijion its (juality and tempera- 
ture. 

The eggs are ])rocured by a process which is termed 
“stripping** the fish. The males and fem.ale.s are first 
scH’ted and ])laeed in different tubs or tanks. Then a 
female fish is taken in hand, and, if ripe, the eggs will flow 
fnnn it on gentle pressure being ajiplied to the abdomen, 
'rhese ripe eggs are expelled into a bowl or disfi, and 
when several females have been stripped, the milt of a 
good ripe male is expresse«l iij)on them, and should there 
be any floubt ns to its t|unlity two fish are used instead of 
one. Fggs and mill are then gi*nlly mixed together by 
the hand, a little wat.:r is adrleil, and they arc allowed to 
stand until they separate, for at first they will adhere to 
each other and to thii dish, ’^riic lime of their separation 
varies according to temperature, sometimes occurring in 
a few minutes, whereas on a frosty day they will often 
remain for an hour or more before becoming free. 

The next process is to wash them and lay them on the 
grilles in the h.atehing boxes. Here they remain al^nit 
ninety days, should the water be of an average tempera- 
ture of about 40” F. The colder the water, the longer 
they will lie in hatching ; on the other hand, should it be 
warmer, they will hatch mueli more rapidly. Salmon 
ova have been hatched in thirty days, and where the 
water was very cold the time has lieen prolonged to x6o 
days. A good while before hatching, the eye spots can 
be distinctly >cen, and at this period of their existence the 
egg.s can be packed and sent long journeys with com- 
jiarative safety. 

On first emerging from the egg.s the little creatiirc.s are 
called “alevins** and do not bear much resemblance to 
fish, llic word is derived from the French. 

The accompanying figure (3) represents an alevin trout 
magnified. 

(i) The cranial cavity containing the brain ; (2) the 
gills or breathing apparatus ; (3) the heart ; (4) one of 
the pectoral fins, used at this st^e for as.sisting respi- 
ration by causing currents^ ancT acting like a fan to 
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5 (5) globulo ; (6) the vcrtcbial column ; 
(7) the anus. The nulimciUs of the dors.'il fm are c|iuto 
apparent, and the rays of tlie caudal fin or tail may also 
be traced. The sketch is taken veiy soon after hatching, 
and the daily development of the fish from this point is a 
most fascinating study, and well W()rth the attention of 
any one interested in such matters. 

Any one may keep a few alcvins for a week or two in 
an onlinary basin, by changing the water daily, ami very 
interesting little creatuies they are. 'Hteic is, attached 
to each individual at this stage, a large transparent bag, 
known as the umbilical sac, and this contains the nourish- 
ment necessary for the next thirty or forty days, during 
which period of their lives they are very easily nianaged! 
When the sac is nearly :ibsorl)e(l, the alevins b<*gin to 
look like fish, and are soon in the fry stage. 

One of the greatest ditficulties pisciculturists have had 
to contend with is the rearing of the. fry. In the cast* of 
salmon and trout these dillicullies have been largely 
bridged over. Study, research and exiieriment luivv 
done a great deal, ami now, when much juactical skill is 
combined with the knowledge which has been gained, a 
fair percentage of fry inav be reared to the yearling stage. 
It will be .apparent to any one that delicate little crea- 
tures like trout fry rc(|iiire delicate treat mciit. A vei7 
little disorganisation, be it extern.al or internal, i^ snlli- 
cient to kill them, and the constant and' unllagging care 
of an attendant is absolutely tiecessary. When they begin 
to lake food by means of their mouths, which is usually 
a little while before the complete al).sorpiij»ii of the 
umbilical sac, they must be carefully ami rcrgulaily foil. 
'I’he natural food at this period of tlicir cxisleiiet* has 
been found to eonsi.st of minute crusiaciran.s, and the 
artificial food most netirly corresponding to this consists 
of pulverised shrimps, 'riieso may be l)oile<l and then put 
through a meat cbopjiing machine, fitted with a very 
finely- perforated ]»lale, <»r, if used fm a small scale, 
jittiinclcd in a mortar and riibbe*! or forced Ihrougii very 
finely perforated zinc. Other food should also be given, 
such as chopped wo.ms, egg, curd, liver, &c. One of 
the most economical methorls of maintaining or replenish- 
ing the stock of irmil or salmon in any water is by plant- 
ing the eggs, when almost rcmly for hatching, in artificial 
ova beds. The heavy losses which occur in nature at 
spawning time and during the period of incubatum are 
by this means saved, as the ova can Ik.* ]nircliased fur 
comparatively little, all ready for laying clown, every egg 
containing a living fi.sh. The loss on such eggs .shouiil 
he very trifling, other things being equal ; indeed it has 



been found in practice to be usually srnnelhing under three 
per cent. A great advantage possessed by these artificial 
beds is that they can be fixed in any convenient situation. 
I'hey may be away from the stream or near it, as desired, 
so long as they arc in such a position that a supply of 
water can be led to them, and this m-ay be flone either by 
means of a pipe or by an open spout. An ordinary two- 
inch drain tile answers very well, and, being earned under 
ground, has the double advantage of keeping out the frost. 
Of course the beds should be out of the reach of the 
highest floods. . . 

In addition to a suitable supply of water, it is necessary 
to provide for its proper exit, and the arrangement must 
lie one that will mit the little fish when they incline to 


ilrop down stream, for herein lies one of the great secrets 
*>f the ultimate success of the system. The bed itself may 
be simply dug out, or an onlinary ditch inav sometimes 
be made Use of, the bottom and sides being lined witli 
brickwork or er»ncreie. The width may be from one to two 
feet, and the bolloni should be cfjvered with a good coating 
of fine gravel about the si/e of a i)ea. The eggs are lai»i 
upon tliis, and a nice ripple run over them. When they 
hatch, the “alevins*’ remain in the bed just as long as 
they like and mi longer. They can be kept in it for a while 
by keeping it dark, and this should he done, but if any 
attempt be made to confine them by means of screens or 
gratings, the whole object of the apparatus is nullified. 

The bcNi and most pi.iclieal ova beds an: eoiisti tided 
of wood, anil .'is tlicy can be m.ule perfectly light .and a 
false bottom ol |ici'loi‘ateil metal ea-iily filled, the gravel 
can ]»e lai«l iqion this and the wafer eomliicted under- 
noatli, so iliat it rises up linough ilu: gravel, upon or 
■imongst wliich the eggs should l»c placed. Ilelow the 
hatching-beil suitabir provision shiml-I l»e mmle for the 
wcltaie of tile nurslings. A tiny st re .inilel, widened out 
into narrow pomls, nicely gravelleil and jdanled with 
aquatic v»*gelalion, bums an excidlent nurst«-y in which 
they are absolutely in a ''tale of nature. The growth of 
natural food can here be encoinaged, and all surroundings 
kept in favoiir.ible condition for the welfare of the little 
cre.iinrcs. 'I'liey c.iii be protected by wire netting from 
the onslaughts of birds or other animals, and they finally 
drop down at will into the stream or the l.ake which is to 
be their future home. Such a s:incluaiy will bo the 
means of s.iving a large number ol inem, and herein lies 
the great ad\;i!itagt* of ibe whole ) teni. Sometimes it 
is most convenient to place tlu ova bed alongside ;i 
stream into wbicli the fish can cape as soon a.s th?y 
like, and even without the provision of any nursery pomls 
gooil will result, lull a system siieli as I liave described 
will, if jnopeily earrii d out, do nnieli more towards re 
i>leiiiHhing llie stock in any water, 

in Hritain it is most desiral)le that the ova oi SahtofiAfu' 
should be incubateil in a building, and ' * biiildi 
shoulil Ih: as nearly frost -priMif as may bi*. I have seen 
good w'ork done, and have done it m>se , in the open 
air, l»ul owing to the vici'-siindos of our climate the 
nperation is always fraught with danger. When the 
embryos are so far developed th.il the eggs .'ire almost 
on the point of batebing, lliey may be transferred to 
arlificinl ova beds and s.ifely left there, as they can be 
covered iqi during fpjsi. i)n the oilier band they may, if 
desired, be retained in the hatcliing boxes imlil the fry are 
nicely on the: feed. 

When deposited in «»ur waiters, |]je desiruclion of ova 
is enormous ; heme the great advantage of caring for it. 

It is quite easy to save 95 i)er cent, in most case.s. 
'Pheii die delicate little “alevins” are often destroyed 
w'lmlc.sale, so that !)>' pioteciing them from their many 
enemies aiiodier great .idxanlage is gained, nml even if 
wc do no nioie ihan this, our fisheries miglil beiiefi 
eiiorniou.sly. I here are a great many neglected streams 
in this country, which might be made to do excellent w'ork 
.ind to support a large number of fish, where at present 
I here arc hardly any worth mentioning. Artificial ova beds 
arc invaluable aids to slocking such waters, and combined 
with a little engineering skill would soon give results. I 
have seen many e.sisi:s in which small slre.-imlets holding 
nothing hut diminutive trout have been made to tuoduce 
a fine crop of large fish. l*he cultivation of such waters 
is a matter of great iiniiorlancc, and when we bear in 
mind that an acre of water is worth more than an acre of 
average laud, there cnii no question as to whether or 
not it is worth while to turn .attention to it. 

In the i)iisl we have treated our waters as waste —when 
on land something to be got rid of,— when in river some- 
thing into which to turn every sort of pollution that 
man could ])roduce, and this is still going on. Wc have, 
however, at last found the water to be an exceedingly 
valuable commodity from which a considerable revenue 
may be derived. Its ciiUivation is now no mere theory, 
but is a realised fact ; but in order to carry out the work 
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to any npprcchihlv extent much sf inly is needed, or the An cxceUent plan for /ceding fry, atnl one that is now 
result will he failure, ns is so often the cusc in agriculture generally adopted, employs a wotMcn IX)X wiin a 

where the worker tl(»cs riol uiulcrstancf his business. i)crforated zinc Iwlfoin. Ihe box is fixed on to a 

The cultiv.ition of water for the jnirpose of increasing handle of convenient dimensions, and when chained with 
or improving storks «if fish is a matter which has hitherto fotnl is dip|wd into the water. The latter enters through 

largely esc:ipe<l notice. Fish cannot live in unsuitable the perforatc<l zinc bottom, and on withdrawal of the box 

water any nmre than wheat or any other crop will sue- rushes out again, carrying with it a quantity of the food, 
cccd on unfavourable land. Close attention must lie The fish soon get to know the feeding-box, and come up 

given to the and fauna of any piece of water, be it to partake of its contents. After they have been in the 

natural or artificial. First of all, the plants must be con- rearing ponds, or nurseries as they are often called, for 
sidcred, and desirablo species should be carefully culti- alxiut eight or ten weeks, they require thinning out, and 

vateil, whilst noxious forms should be kept down or, sometimes this has tc» be done at a much earlier period of 

if possible, eradicated at once. In addition to a good their existence. Of course much depends u|X)n the 

su]>ply of water, trout are depemlent u]Km lilieral con- success of the undertaking, as they sometimes thin out 
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tributioiis of food, and this food nature produces in limited 
quantities, but by means of cultivation the qucintity can 
be increased enormously. Tn a lake the natural stock 
may thus be largely augmented ; in a pond the fish may 
be given daily nations of artificial food to supplement the 
limited supply provided by nature. In such a case a 
much larger number of fish may be kept, and a supply be 
always at hand— a consideration of no mean kiml. 

In dealing with these arid kindred matters it is well 
worth while to have skilled advice, as otherwise* much 
lienefit may be lost by inattention to aomc apparently 
trilling point, or the work may be completely spoiled, I 
have seen thousands of pounds sunk where hundreds 
with a little engineering skill would have prixluccd Ijcttcr 
results. The system of ova beds which I have described 
leaves the trout or .Stilmon fry to take care of themselves. 
Should it he desired to retain them in rearing ponds they 
must l)e turned in soon after beginning to feed, and they 
then require constant care. The outlets should be pro- 
tected by finely perforated zinc so that the little fish 
cannot csca])e. A good flow of water, varying according 
to circumstances, sV >ald lie kept up, and the fish should 
be fed four times a day. 


their own numbers by dying from one cause or another, 
and this has to be taken into account. 

It will be at once apparent that a pond which is fully 
stocked with fry will not sustain those frv when they 
have doubled, and some of them nearly trebled their size. 
If half of them have died, that has partly compensated 
the matter, but if a large proportion of them live, then 
they must lie dealt with in one of two ways, — either by 
incn;asing the water supply or thinning out the fish. 
The latter course is the best. This usually takes place 
towards the end of July, or during August, and by the 
end of Iho falter month the fish have got over, the diffi- 
culties of infancy. They are then known in .commerce' 
as “yearlings." It is true they are not a year ^ old, but 
they have passed a very marked stage in their lives, and 
may be sent to different i>arts of the country. This 
during July has hitherto been practically an unknown 
occurrence. The size of the particles of food given tq 
them should be increased, and they need only be fed 
twice daily. The change should be made by feeding 
them only three times daily for a week or ten days before 
the final redaction is made. 

At some convenient season during the autumn months* 
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tbev shwW be frensferrerf to much h^er irands and in 
malcing the transfer they should be sorted. The Wr 

another. this be not done, many of the smaller will he 
devoured b)' the others, involving not only a loss of fish, 
but at the same timemvmg to the Kirger ones .in in- 
crewd dMire to eat their fellows, which is not a good 
beginning for them. Many of the small ones will crow 
rapidly when separated from their larger l.rcihronrand 
ly the following spring will make good fish. A ixmd .-ilxait 
sixtj; feet by fifteen and six feet deep is a gowl size for 
rraring yearling trout to two year olds, and after that 
they may be dealt with accordinp; to the fancy of their 
owner, being either turned nut into a lake or river, or 
retained in ponds near the house as niav he desired. 

Salmon must of course be turned out'into some .miii able 
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dealing with the admt saimon, with 'the fish after they 
nave Ix;en turned into the rivers, and in the manipulation 
of the rivers themselves. The last consideration is one 
*"^portance, and yet, owing to the difficulties 
which he in the way, little comparatively is iKdng done 
to repair the damage which has accrued to them. Pisci- 
culture undoubtedly has its work to do for the salmon, 
aiitl it is a most important one. Carried out in the right 
a sufiiciently large scale, there can be no 
doubt as to the lx!ncrit that will result, but the work must 
not be played with. Professional ])isciculturists have had 
a great deal to learn, and experience has often Iwen very 
clearly l»ought, but a mass of knowledge has been gaiiievl 
upon which we can now build with safety, and we are 
loo sure of our ground to hesitate even for a moment in 
going forward. 
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river, as they have to go to .sea, and if retained in ponds 
against their will they do not thrive. Many of them will 
jump out, if it be possible to do it, others will die, and 
the survivors will be found to have lank, thin bodies, 
and even though they may develop, as they ha\ . done in 
some places, until they yield ova, yet they will never 
makegood fish. Their progeny arc weak, and nothing 
like so good as their parents. In New Zealand salmon 
have been kept and bred in fresh water, but llie experi- 
ment was not a great success, though much credit is due 
to the New Zealanders for having left no stone unturned 
to introduce the fish into their rivers. Their success in 
trout culture, on the other hand, has been unprecedented, 
the fish having multiplied and grown to what are looked 
upon in this couht^ as enormous weights. ^ 'i’he same 
success, though not in such a marked degree, is attending 
the cultivation of trout in the Cape Colony. In Germany 
and in many other parts of the Continent great success 
has attended piscicuitural efforts, and there arc fish fanns 
there whidi run to several thousand acres in extent. The 
difference ^tween trout and salmon culture lies not so 
much in the manipulation of the ova and young fish, as in 

you II. 


In conclusion, I would briefly refijr to the accompanying 
illustrations of a portion of the work ofcuItiv.it ion carried 
on at the Solw'ay F’ishcry, near Dumfries. Fig. 4 repre- 
sents a scene at spawning lime, and in Fig. 5 \vc have a 
view inside one of the hatcheries. There are. two distri- 
buting tanks overhead at the far end of the building, 
with fall j)ipes for conveying the water to the h.itehing 
lx)xes, thnnigh which it is running. Fig. 6 sliows a few 
of tlie nursery ponds for re.iring fiy, w'ith the preparation 
house on the left and anti ihckccjxir’s house on the right. 

Fig. 7 represents the preparation of yearlings, which 
are confined in ll'.e series of tanks prior to a journey. A 
few fish carriers occupy the middle t>f the picture. 

Coarse Fish Culture has not been followed up so 
enthusiastically as the cultivation of ihi: Sa/womtfu’, prob- 
ably because the fish are not so valuable, and therefore 
do not pay for cultivation in the same ratio. There are, 
however, so many waters that are peculiarly adapted to 
the requirements of coarse fish, that their cultivation is 
well worth attention, and many of them arc quite easily 
managed. In contradistinction to the members of the 
Sa/mottidiCf they are known as ' summer spawning ” fish, 

H 
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ulthough this is riot strictly correct, as many of them 
spawn in spring. 

Instead of keeping the ova in cold water, as in the case 
of salmon, that which has been w'armed by the rays of 
the sun to a temperature exceerling 6o“ F. is necessary ; 
instead of being incubated in a hatching house, they do 
better out of doors ; instead of being kept in the dark, 
light is good for many of them, and instead of being 
fecundated by artificial means, it is often best to allow 
the fish to spawn naturally, in a nest which the piscicul- 
turist has built, an«l which he can afterwards remove 
along with its contents. It is true that they can lie taken 
and stripped by band like trout, but ns the natural im- 
pregnation of the o\a is usually almost perfect, and the 
fish are much more ilclicale and do not bear handling so 
well, it is Jiften much belter to .allow them to do for 
themselves than to attempt to strip them by hand. Many 
coarse ‘tish eggs are adhesive, and tlierefore, if we take 
them arlificialJy, we iniist use some sort of apparatus and 
strip the eggs into it ilirect 'I'his can be done, and the 
eggs milled successfully, lnit there is no need for it. 

If, however, we wish to do it, wc must iirovMe a 
hatching box containing some frames and resembling 
Fig. 1, but instead of covering them with nannel they 
should be made with a cross-bar in the middle, to facili- 
tate the intertwining of some twigs, or they should be 
covered with galvanized wdre netting, into the niesbos ot 
which suitable water plants may bo twined for the pur- 
pose of receiving the ova. 'flie fish may then be spawned 
by hand in the usual way. Care should be taken to run 
a current through the lank in order to get rid of the milt. 


[PISCICUi-TURK 

liatchcs, but singly. These eggs can be dealt with in 
such an apjiaratus as I have dcscrilied. Other fish again 
spawn among the gravel in .streams. Pike deposit their 
spawn chiefly in Imys and ditches amongst the aquatic vege- 
tation found there, and the spawn may be hatched in the 
apparatus to which I have alluded. The eggs of the 
Pcrcidtc ( Perch) are only adhesive for a while, when first 
they come from the parent fish, hut they are shed in 
hatches and not singly. These hatches, if examined, are 
found to lie in the shape of hollow ribbons, and in nature 
they are to he found deposited on water plants, masses 
of sticks nr twigs, heaps of .stones, and submerged branches 
of trees. 

I have cultivated perch successrully for many years, and 
have long i^ince given up the plan of artificially spawning 
them, or of using anything in the shape of nntching 
apparatus. A ptind twenty feet square and three feet 
deep should he ]irepared and slocked with water plants, 
and in this poiul breetling perch should he placed, say in 
February or ^^arcll. Thv sides of the pond should be 
perjiendicular, or nearly so. These fish will deposit their 
eggs on the water plants when the time comes, usually in 
April, when they may be collected and removed to 
another pond called the hatching pond. It should he 
consliucted like the one used for spawning. 

Obtain a nutnher of dead spruce branches, cut the 
slump or butt-enfl of each to a point, and insert them into 
the hank of the pond in a horizontal position, about six 
inches or a fool below the surface of the water. Owing 
lo their fan-like shajie, it will lx; apparent at once that 
these arc very handy contrivances for receiving the ova. 



Fig. 6. - a fkw Tkolt Niksekius, Kkki’Ek's House, and Yeakling Pkei'ARATion House. 


and a slight trickle should be kept going all through the 
period of incubation. The eggs of most coarse fish hatch 
in as nia ly weeks as trout take months, and this at once 
makes a great diflference in the mode of procedure. 

Many of the Cyprinidtr deposit their ova on the stems 
and leaves of water plants, to which they adhere, nut in 


What is more, the ova do very well upon them. A 
batch of perch spawn being adroitly spread over them by 
a gentle but dexterous movement of the hand, it settles 
down on the twigs, which present a very irregular surface, 
whilst offering the least obstruction lo the motion of the 
water. Some of the spawn is home up by the projecting 
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twi^s. whilst another portion settles dcjwn bei ween them ; 
so It hangs suspended from twig to twig and every egg 
has an equal chance. When huddled together in a heap 
many of them will die from suffocation. 

Perch ova can be hatched most successfully in the 
manner described. The period of incubation varies from 


withdrawn nflcr spawning, or the alternative plan may 
1)e adopted of removing the ova to another pond as in the 
case of perch. It is done in this way : — make a few 
wtM^den frames and stretch wire netting over them. 
IJjMm the netting ]dace some thinly cut sods, grass down- 
wards. Then dig from the Ixil tom of a pond or stream 
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foitrtcon to about twenty-one days, according to tem- 
pendiire. Some warm tlay, on inspecting llie hatching 
twigs, the eggs will be found to be cm]Uy, the embryos 
having emerged and left nothing but the empty shells 
and the bnigher portions of the gelatinous substance with 
which the eggs W'ere enveloped, and wliieli lield them 
ttigdthcr. On closer inspection the water in the imme- 
diate neighl)Ourhood of the twigs is found to be crowded 
with young jicrch, which may lie seen •suimming in all 
directions. They are lielpless little creature', anti an 
enemy coming among them would have a line lime of it. 
Here, however, they can be protected from many depre- 
dators, and it is evident that a great advantage 's m be 
gained by caring for and hatcTiing them in ibis way. 
From the hatching pond the fish may be allowctl to drop 
down to a larger one in which they can grow, all oilur 
fish being carefully excluded. Most of the coarse fish 
will eat their own progeny, .so that one cs.scniial is to 
separate the spawning fish from their eggs. Fitlicr the 
fi.sh must be removed from the pond as soon as they liave 
spawned, or the ova must be transferred to another pond. 
In the case of those which spawn amongst gravel, the 
fish will enter a raceway at the head «if the sjiawning 
pond, and here their operations should lx; carefully 
watched, and, as soon as the eggs are safely depositetl, a 
sluice should lx; inserted at the mouth of this raceway, so 
as to prevent it running dry, and the pond should lie let 
off and every fish taken out. If done properly, a good 
stock of fish may be raised in this way, as I have proved 
experiment. In dealing with carp, a small pond 
should be constructed from which the fish can easily lie 


a quMiility of lu*:illby growing water iilnnt'f ; these should 
lie carefully waslu-il and examiticil lo see that no enemies 
are lurking among lliein. I.••W(!^ llu* apparatus into the 
Ijond with ihe plains altnchcil. 'J'he carp will deposit 
their eggs upon ihese, and ihe frames should then be. lifted 
out and iransfeired i») another pond, from which all ene- 
mies have been cvcliulcd. The .spawning tmnd .should 
contain no pi mis biil those oii the frames. Carp ova 
usually hatch in alimil fourteen clays, and the spawning 
.season lasts .some time, the li.sh shedding mily a portion 
of their eggs ;il emce. When the plants bearing the ova 
are removed, llierefoie, olliers should l)e introduced to lake 
their place.s. iJy these methods many of our eoar.se iish 
may be en-ily cultivated, larger ponds being recjuircd as 
they grow older. 

J. J. Akmisteau. 

[A'J ii/sit CoXSKRVAXCY OF KiVKRS.] 

I^JSCICLl-’l'LRE (nv an Amkkicax Coxtri- 
nuTok) — A eoinpleie history of pisciculture in all its de- 
Uiils is, I believe, yet to be written. Much concerning 
it can be gullicred by searching here and there, but no 
one has seen fit lo gather these fragments together 
in a continuous story of what has come to be an 
important factor in furnishing food for the people of a 
good ixirtion of the world. Some encyclopxdias will 
say that pisciculture was practised by the ancient 
Egyptians, and that it was in use by the Chinc-se, and 
that is all. I low it w'as practi.scd in Egypt or what 
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use was made of it in China in ihc dim past is of little 
moment now, for in all prohahilily the people of those 
countries at that time knew nothing of pisciculture as 
practised to-day. The people of this century arc given 
to demanding facts based upon figures, when history 
is oflered to them ; and, leaving speculation out of the 
question, I will recite briefly some of the beginnings 
of pisciculture. It has been claimed that a I'VeniS monk. 
Dom Pinchon, in the Abbey of Reome, discovered the 
process of hatching fish eggs in 1420, but it is believed 
by tho.se best informed that he simply collected and 
transplanted eggs that had been naturally impregnated- 

'fhe real “ Father of Fisheul lure,” who first fecundated 
fish eggs artificially, was Stephen Ludwig Jacobi, a 
(German, born April 28lh, 1709, at llohenhausen in the 
Province of Varenholz. In 1741 he took eggs and milt 
from trout by hand and fertilised them artificially, an<l 
that was the genesis of modern luscicultiire. For hatching 
trout ova, Jacobi used woodtai troughs, the bottoms 
covered with gravel, to represent the natural spawning 
beils of the fish, a process abandoned by most fish 
breeders, but in vogue tn-rlay at one of tin* largest 
hatching stations «)f the United States Kish Commission. 
Jacolfi did not iiiaKe his discovery known nniil 1763, 
when liis methods wore published in a Hanoverian 
Magazine. The ne\t year liis discovery was endorsed liy 
German naturalists ; liis memoir was published in 
Paris in he w.as recognised by George HI. of 

England in 1771, who granted him a life ]»cnsion for his 
discovery; his memoir was tianslated into Fnglish in 
London in 1788, and there ran be no di'ubl regarding 
the title that lias been givt;n him as the first to iliscover 
and carry into iirai'lical usefulness the art. 

John Shaw w'as the first artificially to fecundate the 
eggs of salmon in Groat Britain, in the year 1S37, .and 
Dr. 'riieodatus Garliek was llie fatlier of pisriciiUure in 
America, (iarlick rea«l of the expi riiiKMits of Gchin anj| 
Remy in France in 1S42, which weie sim|)ly modelled 
on Jacobi's methods, and in i85jhe iin])regnated the eggs 
of trout and fiatched them in January 1S54. Public fish 
culture in the United States ilid not follow until 1S56, 
when the General Court of Massachusetts a]ipoiiited three 
Commissioners **lo ascertain such fiicts icspi-cling the 
artificial propagation of li.sli as may tend to shriw the 
pr.icticability ami expediency of iniioduciiig the same 
into the Commonw'ealth umler the protection of law.” 
The same year Mr. V. P. Vrasski, a Russian pisci- 
ciillm i.st, discovered the method of dry impregnation, a 
method which nearly doubhid lluMinpregn.ation of eggs 
taken artifici.ally. Before this time the eggs ami milt of 
tnmthad been taken in a vessel of water with the idea of 
adhering as nearly as possible to natural processes. 

Down to 1854, all juscieultiii.al cx|)criiiicnls had been 
conducted with eggs of the .Salmon family, chiefly trout, 
Sa/nio fiirio in luirope, and Salvelinus fotitimlia in 
America. Vrasski attempted to propagate the eel 
artificially, as well as the trout, in the ye.ar 1854. In 
1857 the eggs of the whitefish from I.ake Ont.ario, 
Condon us clupiformis, were impregn.alc«l, and an .attempt 
W'as m.ade the same year to prop.agatc the ])ikc-perch, 
Stizo>tcdion uitreum, by the same pioneers, (.’’arl ^liiller 
of New' York and Henry Brown of New Haven, 
Connecticut. All the salmon family experimented with 
up to this date were fall spawning fishes, which 
spawn on a falling temperature, but the pike-perch is a 
spring spawner and sj^awns on :i rising temperature. 
Consequently the pike-perch was the first of the spring 
spawning fishes to be hatched by artificial means, but it 
could not have been very successful, as will lie .shown 
later in this article. 

The first attempt to introduce salmon into Australia 
was made in 1862 by Mr. H. R. Francis of England. 
The eggs sent from England to Tasmania were a 
failure ; not so with those sent in 1864 and afterward. 
The first attempt to breed .salmon in America was made 
in 1864. The eggs were obtained in F.iiropc and hatched 
in a studio in New York city by Mr. James B. Johnson. 
In 1865 the first successful attempt to hatch codfish eggs 
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was made in Norway, and two years later the Seth Green 
.shad hatching box was invented ; and thus the list of 
fishes wM'th dilferent breeding seasons and with eggs of a 
diflerent character hatched artificially continued to grow. 
The trout (except some species in Western United States 
that are spring spawners) and salmon arc fall spawning 
fishes, wdth he.avy non -.adhesive eggs ; the pike-perch is 
a .spring spawning fish w'ith heavy adhesive eggs; the 
codfish a w inter spawning seafish with floating eggs ; 
and the shad a spring spawning fish with semi-buoyant, 
non-adhesive eggs. As the eggs of these fishes required 
c.ach a diflerent treatment to hatch them successfully, 
great progress was made in the science of fi.sh culture in 
a few' years. 

In 1870 the Dcutscher Fischerci Verein was established, 
an oq'anisation which has had a pow'erful influence in 
piscicullurnl matters in F^urope. Diflerent states in the 
United States, anrl other countries in Europe beside those 
refema] to, had not Ixa'ii idle during the years already men- 
tioned. Baly, Bohemia, Austria, Switzerland, Finland, 
Belgium, Holland, Russia and Canada had been making 
jirogress in fish culture and had established fish-breeding 
establishments, and the .States of Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New' Hampshire, (\)nnecticut, Pennyslvania, Maine, Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Alabama, and New’ 
York hatl organised Fish Commissions and constructed 
fish hatching stations that were h.aiching fish and planting 
them in the public w'.alcrs of the respective Stales. In 
1S70 an important organisation was formed that 
was tiestimal to give a very great impetus to fish 
breeding in the United States. 'I'his was the 
American I'ish Cultural yVssociation, now called the 
Anieiican Fisheries Society. This organisation was 
liraclically founded by Livingston Stone, author of the 
standaial work, /^ivu(^y//rt 7 /i'd I'rout^ and a pioneer 
of the art, as be erected a trout hatchery in i86f> 
near ('h.arlest own, New’ Hampshire. Mr. .Stone signed 
the call fi)!' the first meeting of a few ]iiscicultiiri.sts, and 
was the lirst secretary, and drew up the constitution ^ 
iirnclicnlly as it reimiins to this day, and at the outset he ' 
was in cffccl the Association. 'Hie Fish Cultural 
Association was the godfather of the United Slates Fish 
l!ommissi<»n, for one of its first official .acts was to send a 
C’timmitlec to Washington to urge the creation of a 
National Fish Commission, which was provided for by 
joint resolution of Congress on Feb. qih, 1871, and 
the Commission organised the following year. The 
same year shad were hatched, transported across the 
Continent from the Alkantic to the Pacific, and established 
in the waters of the western coast. Shad from this 
plant ing have become so numerous on the Pacific coast 
ih.al they have been sold at a less price than on the 
Atlantic sea-bonrd, and they have spread along the coa.st 
until it is l•xpeetcd that they will ultimately reach the 
Sea of Japan. In 1872 Mr. Stone went to California to 
inaugurate the propagation of Pacific salmon, a work 
which has grow'n to gigantic proportions. At one 
station during the season of 1896, 25,852,880 eggs of 
the Pacific salmon were taken. Striped bass, Roccust 
lineatus^ were artificially propagated in 1873, and sea 
b.ass, Centropristes striatus^ in 1874. White-fish were 
sent to New Zealand from the United States in 1876,. 
the experiment being successful, so far as the arrival of 
the eggs 'n good condition is concerned. In 1877 
experiments were successfully conducted for retarding 
the development of fi.sh eggs by cold ; herring were 
propagated artificially ; German carp were introduced 
into the United States; California .salmon were intro- 
duci;d into Europe, and the plunging bucket for hatching 
shad was invented. For the next few years re})orts of 
the capture of planted fish were received from many 
waters ; haddock, Melamgrammm aglifinus^ and 
Spanish mackerel, Scomberoniorus maculatus, were 
successfully propagated, and the establishment of fish 
commissions in the various states of the Union continued 
until nearly every state was at work increasing its food 
supply by cultivating fishes. ^ / 

The operation of hatching fish ova differs with different 
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species of fish (after the eggs are impregnated), depending 
upon the character of the eggs. The fertilisation of the 
eggs is always the same with all species. The fishes 
cultivated artificially in Europe are the so-called game 
fishes or hook and line fishes chiefly. In America, not 
only are hook and line fishes propagated Imt a large 
number of commercial fishes also, t he Ail.intic salmon. 
Saittto salar ; Pacific or Quinnat salmon, Otu 09 /ty mints 
Uchauytscha ; Land lockc»l salmon, Salnio salar 
itlMgo i Red salmon, 0 , nerka; Silver salmon, 0 . 
kisutch ; Brook trout. Salvelittus ftmlinalis^ Rainbow 
trout, Sabtto irrideus ; St eclhead trout, Sahno yairdneri ; 
Black spotted or Rocky Mountain trout, Salmo mykhs ; 
Golden trout, Salvdums alpimts attreoltts ; Lake trout. 
CrUtivotner ftatttayettsh ; I.och Lcveii trout, Salmo 
levenensis ; Brown trout, Sahtio farlo ; Yellow liiinetl 
trout, Salmo mykiss macdottaldi ; Wliiiijfish. Con i^onm 
clupiforwis ; Striped bass, Koccus Ihiealitt : Shad, Alosa 
' sapidissitfta; Pikc-l*crcli, StkosUdioti vifreum : Sea 
bass, Centropristes striatus ; Adirondack frosttish or 
round whitefish, Coreyotius quadrilateralis : Codfish, 
Gadits callarias ; Alcwives, Pontololms testiralis : Flat- 
fish, PscudopUuronCiles amtirhanus I Crappics, Pottio.\h 
sparoidos, and P. amtularis ; Flounder, Paralichtliys 
oblotigus ; Haddock. Melam:^ratnm 9 ts iPgUJiints ; l.akc 
Herring, Argyrosomus artidi ; r.akc Sturgeon, AmiPtnser 
rubii'UHdus\ Mackerel, Seoniber SiOtttbi'us : Muscalongc, 
iMcius maskhiottge ; Sea licning, C lit pea harettgus ; 
Squetengue, Cynostion regain; Tautog or Tilack fish, 
Tautoga oiiitus ; Tomctid, Miei ogadus tomcod : Smelt, 
Osmertts titordaXy arc some of the fishes, and it is not a 
complete list, that arc jiropagalinl in America. It will 
be <ibserved that several of the so-calle<l inmt in the 
foregoing list are chars, mlreliiius, hut the word char 
is never used in America, as it is in lOiiglaiid. All the 
members of the salmon family arc eummonly called 
either salmon or tr<iut, except the goMen trout found 
in^Sunapee Lake in the .State of Now Hampshire; 
this fish is frecpiently called the American or Sunapec 
saibling. 

The first step in batching fish eggs is to obtain ripe 
fish of !)olh sexes, ih.at is, fish that arc rea<ly to deposit 
ihcir'ova naturally. Whore stock-fish arc maintained, as 
at a hatching station, all the lish arc under obscrvatiiui 
and control, and it is a .sinqile imattcr to pick out (he fish 
ready to ca.st their ova, and wait for others to become 
ripe. In wild waters, where fish arc netle<l lo obtain 
their spawn, some species .ire placed in breeding pens 
until they mature, but most commercial fishes are ‘.imply 
netted and the ripe fish selected and all others retuined 
to llie water, and are perhaps netted again bef«>rc the 
season is over. 

Docs it hurt the fish to lake the spawn artificially ? 
No ; if the operator is a skilful man in Ii.indliiig 
breeding fish; and none but skilful men are employed in 
the business at the National and Stale Hatcheries. 
Stock fish are handled year after year at the spawning 
stations, without injury, until in fact they cense lij breed, 
or make w ay for younger fish in the stock ponds. 

When, for instance, trout are rcaily to sp.iwn at a 
hatching station, the male and female fish arc tak. n from 
the stock ponds with a dip net, and place*! in t\ibs, the 
sexes being separated. A pan, earthen or tin, generally 
the latter, is filled with water, and at once the water is 
poured from it, leaving only such moisture as may 
to the sides and Imitom of the pan. A female fish 
is taken in hand by the operator. One hand, covered witfi 
a wet woollen mitten, gni.sps the fish alxive the tail after 
it has ceased to struggle, and with the thuiiib of the 
other hand the operator presses the abdomen gently, witn 
a downward motion along the ovaries, holding the vent 
over the spawning pan ; if the fish is ripe, the eggs will 
run f^reely. Very Utile force should l>e used in the 
operation and the fish should be held close to the pan. 
Practice teaches the operator to distinguish a ripe 
fiA as soon as it is in his hands, 'fhe J 

treated in exactly the same manner, and the miU now. 
into the spawning pan with the eggs, and milt and eggs 


arc stirred together w’ith a feather, with the tail of the 
fish if it is small, with the ojierator’s hand, or by gently 
tilting the pan from side to side. This is called the dry 
method of inqircgnation, because the eggs and milt arc 
taken in a dry spawning pan, instead of one partly filled 
with water ; and by the dry process loo percent, of good 
salmon and trout eggs may be impregnated, while by the 
wet prtw’css (an inch or iw'o of water in the spawning 
pan) only from 60 to 70 per cent, are impregnated, 'Phe 
eggs are quickly impregnated, within a quarter of an 
hour after they come in contact with the milt, no matter 
what the lemperaliire of the water may be, and it is 
usually aci'iiinplishcd in two or three ininutes. A little 
w'aler is then achied to the pan and the eggs are left until 
they se[»anile. Fggs when they come from the fish are 
not round, but slightly shrivelled ; when fertilisation 
lakes place, the eggs absorb not only zoo.si>cnns, minute 
organisms of which the milt is composetl, bat water as 
well, and <liiring the pr(»cess of absorption the eggs 
adhere to the pan aiul lo one another. \Vhen absorption 
is completed, the eggs are ituiml and plump, and they 
separate and are reaily, after a thorough washing, to he 
l>laeed on the hatching I ray*, or glass grilles. In America 
travs are use«l, sides and ends of wowl and holtom of 
wire that is tarred. 'Pheso Irays are placed in wooden 
troughs containing running water ami are left to hatch. 
'Pmiit eggs are heavy and mni-aellicsive, ami about one 
sixth of an inch in diameter. The axerage |»n»dnclion of 
eggs is fnmi 350 to i,5cx>, ile])emling upon the age of the 
fish. With water at 50' Fahr. tlu- • ggs hatch in about 
SO d.i\--, hm vxith water at ahont 14'" Fahr. they will 
mpiire ti\« t i -'‘.o il.iv 157 days ]»eing >he record in one of 
the New York stai'e hatcheries. Inq^regnaied **ggs are 
amber cokaired, and eggs are while as chalk, and 
mnsi he incke«l out from tlie good tggsto jxrevent the 
spread t>f disease, bhad eggs are semi-bnoyanl, 
non adhesive, and smaller than trout eggs, lu-ing al»ml 
tme-eighih of .nil inch in diameter. Shad average 
;o,ofx) eggs, hnl a single fish has been known to 
prodnee as high as I56,ixx). Sliad being .1 spring 
spawning lidi, thi* eggs hatch in fiom three to nine days, 
and ihejreatment is tlilferenl from that of tr.inl and 
other heaw, mm-a.lhesixe eegs. Shad eggs are placed 
in ahatdiing jar xd glass which axlmits w.Tter Iroin the 
bottom ami the p.iessine or ik.xv is regiilatcil lo hold the 
egos in suspension, as it were. 'I’roiil fry are horn with a 
lai^^^ umbilical sac on which the fidi feeds hv absorption 
for from 20 lx> 4^ xUivs, and xvhich to all ini*.'nls and 
purposes anchors the ln»ut fry to the Ixtlloin until the sac 
is absixrhcd. Shad aie horn with a very sntall umbilical 
sac :iiul swim away with it as sx)oii as the fish is hatched, 
('od-fish eggs, cnie-eighleenth of an inch in diaiiu’ler, .are 
bu«)yanl. non-a<lhesivi-, and are halehed in a “tidal 
hatcher *’ snppt»si‘d to lepieseiit, in the aetion of water in 
the troughs, the action of llie tkles. .\ cod-fish ])rox luces 
as many as 9 ,otTO,otx 5 1 m •«« time The efiRs 
.lurinc nearly the nv 1...1.' time of imiihation, 14 t« 
days, with llie naler from j8‘ to 43 hahr. 1 ike-iRUch 
eucs arc heavy ami a.Ihesive, ami oiK-lhirleenlh of all inch 
iiMiiameter. ’ The crrs are hatched i.i a McHoiiahl or 
Chase hanhiiiK jar. the same that is used in shad work ; 
IhiI after impreRnaticin they are treated to a 
and ixiwdered loam, the water so llmk with the loam 
that It Ls inmldy. The egRS U mg covered with miicns, 
they are soon coatcrl with the fine part teles of loam m the 
water, but to seiiarale the eggs so that each particular 
egg may become .oated, they are placed in a metal 
c^inder wilhan intake at the iHilloin ; the water is cut 
off at the intake and air is blown through the water, 
which separates the bunches of eggs andthe loam in the 
water prevents them from adhering again ; after they are 
thoroughly “blown” they are placed in the hatching yar, 
where they hatch in from 12 to 16 days, and the fry 
absorb the sac in from 6 to 12 days after they ate bora, 
with the water about 45' Fah*--, . Mi^^nge have^ 
that are semi-buoyant and slightly adhesive. They 
produce as many as 300.000 eggs or more, and the 
average is about too, 000, the ce;s^wi"R onc-eieventh of 
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nn inch in diainelcr. The ova are hatched in double 
wire covered boxes, sunk' in the lake where the parent fish 
are found. 'I’he wire is doiihleri at top and bottom of 
the boxes, with spai:e belweim to protect the ejjgs from 
predatiiry fishes and other, enemies, and they hatch in 
about 15 days with water at 55 ' Kahr., and it reepurcsthe 
same length of time for the sac to alisorb. 

In the annual reports of the National and State J'*ish 
Commissions in America, there are given figures to show 
how many fish have been hatched and planted during the 
year. How can little fish be counted by hundreds of 
millions? The fish are not counted, but the eggs from 
which the fish are hatched aie measured into the hatching 
trays, jars or boxes, the loss in dead eggs tluring the 
process of hatching is deducted, and the result is over 
rather than under the number which the reports show to 
have been planted, 'file measure used is the standard 
fiuid ipiart of 5775 nibie inches. Ivggs of the same 
species of fish may difi'er in sixe in fishes of different 
ages. Jirook trout (AW/W/V) vary from 13,998 to 
12,063 to the (juaiT. The figures are (nun act uni counts 
made ; llie first was made in Washington at the Central 
station of the U.S. Fish Commission, the last was made 
in the slate of Connect icul. lUown trout {fario) vaiy 
from 8,301 to 9,935 to the ([uart. l*erhaj)s the greatest 
variation is in rainbow trout eggs {iniifetts). In 
California but 6,875 i-'ounle<l in a quart, while in 
Michigan, where the fish was introduced, i2,Suo were 
counted from a quart. The following are the average 
number of eggs in a (|UMrl from the fishes named : — 
Atlantic salmon, 4,272; land-locked salmon, the largest 
eggs of any fresh water fish that is pr«q>agated, 3,300 ; 
Pacific salmon, 3,696; Spanish mackerel, 1,267,728; 
cod-fish, 335 ,ccx 3 : stiipetl bass, 24,3f3 ; ^I'^^d, 28,2^9; 
])ike-peieh, 152,294; muscalonge, 73,938 ; white-fish, 
36,800; lake trout, 5,525; lomeod, 233,2S(3 : smelt, 

496.000 ; Adirondack Irost fish , rouiul whiic-fish) 33,000. 

The Fisheries, (ianie ami b’oresi Commission of the 

State of New ^'ork hatcluMl and planted in the public 
waters of the state <luring the year 1897, 213,922,694 
fish of variiuis kinds and ages. Of this nainber neatly 
8,000,000 were trout, 50,000,000 i»ike-]ierch, io,(kxi,ooo 
.shad, 7 ,ooo,(XX 3 lolislers, 21.000,000 wdiilcfish, 44, 000, exx) 
tonicod, 3,000,000 musi.alonge, 8o,(xx3 sea salmon, 

39.000 black bass. The .Stale maintains nine hatching 
stations in difierent parts of the State and a Slate fisli 
car for iransjtoriing fi.sh over the railroads. 

A. Njj.son ( 'hk.\kv. 
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in India is dependent for success on circiiiiistance.s .alto- 
gether dilferent from those allemlanr in Fnglaiid, circum- 
stances s*i exireme as to seem Jiardly eredilile. Subject 
to the influences of the early ami the Jailer rain (the 
north-east and south-west ll•(lns(loIls), and to long con- 
tinued tropical heat, a river that is at one lime a roaring 
flood of two miles in breadth and twenty feet in depth, 
can at another lime be crossed so dry that the bare fool 
is paineil by the heal of the scorching sand. And these 
extremes occur annually, and yet the river teems with 
fish of nil dimensions, many of them far surjiassing in 
size anything ever attained in Fngland. To aecomnio- 
date themselves to such extremes the fish have to be 
anadromoiis (having an upward eoursc), nsceinling the 
rivers, not as the salmon do from the .sea up th'* river, 
but from the lower reaches of the liver to the perennial 
pjlrts nearer to their mountain sources, the fry subse- 
quently descending to the localities from which their 
parents had ascended. And ditferent fish have diflerent 
limits within which their migrations are confined, and 
differing seasons of the year at which they recur. 

These must all he noted by the pisciculturist. Gener- 
ally speaking, the ascending tendency is to be accounted 
for by the instinct propagation, which induces the 
parent fish to lay their eggs in tributaries and at altitudes 
to which they can rcsoit only when the swollen waters of 


the annually recurring flood season allow of ihcir access 
thereto. These, from the shrinking voluinc of the .stream, 
they soon after have to quit, so that the fry, when hatched, 
have all to themselves, free from the presence of larger 
]iredacioiis fish, waters that have dwindled to proportions 
suitable to their puny strength. But they soon find them 
quite inadeciuate to supply their growing want for ad- 
ditional food, and then there comes over the fry a hunger 
that impels them to seek food in larger waters with the 
first floods ; and so they migrate downwards in nunibei^ 
that .nre incalculable; and with an eagerness ' that is 
surprising. 

'fhe position is further complicated by the presence of 
numerous iriigaii.mal woiks drawing off the water from 
the liver in channels for the irrigation of crops, which 
channels are sil with countless, fixed engines or cruiviss, 
as soon .ns the force and volume of the water in the 
cJianncls have suflicientlyab.Tfc<l to allow of their erection. 
7 'hcse engines are constructed of basket-work, so fine as 
not to allow fry of a single drachm in w’eight to pass 
uncaptnred. I'he fry eaiiglit therein arc .sold for food 
when averaging from 2 to 4J drachms each in weight, at 
the rate of three double handfuls for a farthing, 'fhe 
ilestruction of fry thus worked is wholesale, and includes 
all sorts including the malisec:r, that runs to .150 Ihs. 
weight, others that grow to 6 feel in length, and numbers 
tli.*it .nttnin 20 Ib.s. in maturity. Some idea of the waste 
of fish life thus caused may be gained from a calculation 
based on actual c.ij^tiires at a place and at a season un- 
favourable to high totals, and embracing only five sons of 
identified fry. Allowing no more than 2 Ihs. for the 
average weight of sorts known to attain as much as 
20 Ills., ami with every precaution in other respects 
against exaggeialion, the result was that 68,000 tons 
weight of fish were .shown to be sacrificed annually in 
one river alone, at an age when they weighed only from 
2 to 4i drachms each. 

'riiese soeiiiingly unjiropilious circumstances, rightly 
utilised, plan* it in the [>ower of the pi.scicultunst, with- 
out any artificial process, and with no expensive plant, 
to conduct stocking ojicraiions at a rale far below any- 
thing yet attained in Furope or America. A very slight 
advance on the above <|uotcrl market price of a farthing 
for three doiddc handfuls of fry, weighing on an average 
2 drachms each, will suflice to inHuje the erttire owner 
to select from his captuies any specified fr}. This is 
ordinarily ilone cii a large scale by cenain cIjisscs, who 
keep slews in which the two drachm fry soon .'illain 10, 
20, and 50 lbs. each for the table ; and one Angling 
Association lias recently Uirned into its reservoirs 
25,000 fry, from 4 to 6 inches long, of Catla, Kohu, and 
Mirglia fish, that attain respectively 100, 50, and 20 
lbs. weight or more, at a cost of seven shillings a 
tliousaiifl. 

H. S. Thoma.s. 

PLOVER— Classification — The name 
plover, as accepted by writers on systematic 
ornithology, is of wide signification, since it 
inrhulcs not only the short-billed, three-toed 
specie.s, with long narrow and pointed wings, 
whi«*h are i.omprised in the genera CharadriuSy 
Eudromhis and /E^fi^ialiteSy and the four-toed, 
rounded winged birds of the peewit type, be- 
longing to the genera VanellnSy Chitusiay Hop- 
ioptertts and LobivamlluSy but also such aberrant, 
though undoubtedly related, forms as the thick- 
knees or stone-curlews {CEdicnemus)^ Oyster- 
catchers {/Iiymafopus)j 1'urnstones (Sirepsiias)y 
Coursers (Cursorius) and Pratincoles (C/tiw;/*). 
All these, and some others that might be named, 
belong to the great family ot Plovers {Chara- 
driidce)y which are related on the one hand' to 
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the Sni^s and Sandpipers {Sco/opacid<e), and 
on the other hand to the gulls l/Mridte). 

Dtatnbution - Geographically speaking, 
they are of wide distribution, having rc^presen- 
tatives in every ])art of the world, for the most 
part migratory in their habits, and all of them 
to some extent the objei^i of pursuit by sjiorts- 
meri. The reason for this is two-fold. In the 
first place, Avith a few excejitions (as, for ex- 
ample, the Oystercatt'hers), they are not only 
edible, but some of them, like the (luldin 
Plover and Dotterel, are of renowned excel lenee 
for the^ table ; in the second place, tlu* wildness 
of their haunts, the wariness of their hal>its, 
and their strong rapid flight (^ause them to be 
at all times and in all countries much sought 
after by lovers of shooting. 

logive.'in account of all of them, however 
brief, would necessitate a review of more than 
one hundred different species, and would occupy 
an amount of space which cannot here be ac- 
corded. It will sufhce to notic'e only soiiui of 
the more typical genera, and in so doing to 
confine attenticm to those species which are 
most sought after by s[)ortsmen. 
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Without much risk of provoking dissent we 
may place at the head of the list the Golden 
Plover {Charadrius pluviiilis\ in every respect 
a typical plover and one well known to wild- 
fowlers, not only in the J3riti.sh Islands, but 
throughout the greater part of Europe and 
Africa, from Iceland and Scandinavia to the 
Cape Colony, and from the U est of Irelaiid to 
the tundras of Siberia, as far cast as the river 
Lena. Eastward of the Yenesei, and throughout 
Asia generally to Behring Sea, its place is taken 
by a smaller species, the Asiatic (lolden Plover 
{Charadrius fulvus or orientalist with gray 
instead of white axillary plumes, which in winter 
migrates southwards to China, Japan, India, the 
Malay Archipelago, Australia, New Zealand and 


J*olynesia. I'his smaller race is found also 
on die Pryhilov Islands and the coast of 
Alaska, ivherc! it approaches the American 
form C/ianufrius vir^i/iiats (or domifiicust 
which also has the axillary feathers gray, but 
is said to be distinguishable by its somewhat 
larger si/(', relatively sliorler secondaries, and 
less brilliant yellow spots. The comparative 
measuri'inents of the three s|)ecies, as taken 
by the present writer from a series, will be found 
stated in /*roc. ZooL Soc.^ 1S71, p. 116. 

'File American Golden Plover (Cliara- 
drins accoriling to thi‘ concise state- 

ment of Mr. Howard Saunders {Manual^ p. 5J3), 
nests in tin* barren grounds from Alaska to 
Davis Strait, as well as in tin? northern part of 
(Iri'eiiland ; while on |)assage it traverses 
Canada and llu* United States, seldom oc'ciirring 
in the. west t^f California, but rather inclining 
to die east of tlie Rocky M«»iinlains. In Sej)- 
lembcr ami October large flocks arrive in the 
lliTmiKlas, while on Antigua, Martiifutue, Bar- 
badoi s and other West Indian Islands tht;y are 
somelinies so tame or exhausted after their long 
night that they can hi* kne ked down with 
stieks and -Imiu-s. 'Flu* migrations of this hird 
extend through trojiical .\menca to Huenos 
Ayres on tiu* (?ast sitle and (.*hili on the west. 

All three species of Colden I 'lover, as wi'll as 
the Grey Plover {Stptnfaro/u luitrtiiti) under- 
go a singular c'hange of plumage during the 
nuptial season. 'Fhe imderjiarls, so white in 
A\ inter, become more or less black, and the 
dorsal plumage, which in winter is so closely 
spotted with yellow as to suggest the name 
“golden,’ becomes in summi;r consideralily 
suffused widi black or tiark brown. It is re- 
markable that the young of die (Irey Flover is 
golden for many montlis after it has left the 
nest, and birds of tin* year which are able to 
llv as well as their parents may be easily mis- 
taken for Colden Flover by those who are not 
familiar with the distinguishing characters. As 
above stated, the feathers under th»? wing known 
as the axillary plumes are in the Colden J'lover 
7if/ti(e^ in the Cri.-y I Mover M/rX*, and while the 
former bird has only three tfies anteriorly 
directed, the latter, like the Feewit, has a small 
hind loc whicii serves to identify it at all ages. 

ll is the habit of the Colden Plovers, as it is 
also of the Dotterel, in all countries where these 
birds are known to breed, to resort in the nest- 
ing season to the wild desolate moorlands, often 
at .some elevation above and away from the sea. 
As soon as du^ young are able to fly well, they 
descend to the low grounds and spread over the 
uncultivated marshes near the sea, and wide, 
open fields inland where the latter are sufficiently 
large to induce the flot'ks to alight ; for they 
seem to fear danger from the proximity of fences 
that might mask the approach of gunners. 

On the mud flats at the mouths of rivers, and 
in tidal harbours, large flocks of these birds may 
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be seen in autumn, as well as in w'intcr during 
frost, when the soil further inland is too hard- 
ened to admit of iheir getting their usual food. 
In such situations at that season, and in some 
numbers, the Peewit or Lapwing {Vanelltts 
cristahts) is to be found, the two species being 
not unfr(?(|uently in company when on their 
common feeding ground, although they separate 
on rising and fly in different formation. 

At other times of the year the Peewits come 
inland and spread over the cultivated fields and 
fallows, waste marsh-land, and unfre(iuented 
bog. 'Fhe flocks break up into pairs, and lay 
their dusky eggs of stone colour blotched with 
black -the dainty “ plovers’ eggs” of fashion- - 
with scarce any lu.-st, upon the bare ground, 
with which their colour Jiarmonises. (See also 
Pkkwit.) 

(Companions of the Peewit and (lolden Plover 
on the dreary mud-llats and along the edges of 
the channels, we find the Ringed Plovers, Ringed 
Dotterel or .Sand Plovers, as they are termed 
abroad, of which three species only, out of five 
and twenty or thirty diflerent kinds, are to be 
met with in the British Islands. 

^ 'Phese are the common Ringed Plover 
huiticuh\ to be met with on all 
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parts of the coast, Avhere, on the great stretches 
of shingle beach, and amidst the marram grass 
of the undulating sand-hills, it depo.sits its four 
spotted eggs, which curiously resemble the 
speckled stones by which they are surrounded ; 
the Kentish Plover cantiami\ a hx’al and 
much less numerous spc-cies to be found breed- 
ing on the coasts of Kent and Sussex, and the 
Little Kinged Plover (Ai. mroniax) which, 
as an irregular visitor from JCurope, has been 
occasionally met with in England. 

The Ringed Dotterel of the .sea-shore is 
not to be confounded with the Dotterel of the 
hills {Eudromias morineUus\ a very different 
bird in appearance, as may be seen on com- 
paring the portraits of both in Yarrcll’s British 
BirdSj in which work a full account of their 
* slven. 


These may be said to be the typical forms of 
Plover which have their representatives all over 
the world, and we have now to consider their 
]>articiilar status in relation to sport. Those 
which have a market value are the Golden 
Plover, Peewit (known also as the Lapwing and 
( ireen IMover) and the Dotterel, the last named 
finding such favour as a delicacy in the London 
season as to command with West End poulterers 
ns much as nine shillings a couple ; the price of 
Woodcocks being from seven to eight shillings 
a coufilc. The smaller Sand Plovers have no 
commercial value and arc objects of attraction 
only to the naturalist and shore shooter. 

Plover N etting - I^rge numbers of Golden 
IMover and Peewits are received every winter 
from Holland, and a great many also reach 
London from Ireland, where they are captured by 
profi?ssionals in “plover-nets” with the aid of 
(U^coys. This method of capturing them has 
been well described with illustrations by Sir R. 
Payne Galhvey in his Fmv/cr in Ireland^ in which 
volume full directions are given for making and 
working the nets. 'I’his author states (iolden 
and (irt?cn Plover are netted in Ireland in 
thousands, if llie winter be mild, liy men who 
make a living thus. I have known orui man, an 
adept at this work, take twenty pounds’ w'orth of 
Plovers in a week, which ’at a low estimate of 
value would rc^present at least a thou.sand 
l)ircls.” 

On some fiarts of the east coast, as in Norfolk 
and Lincolnshire, a diflerent mode of netting is 
pursued with what are termed “flight nets.” 
'Fhese are long m.ts stretched upon poles, and 
set at right angles to the sea, designctl to inter- 
cept the birds as they fly low in flocks along 
the shore. Ey means of such nets, which are 
described and figured in Rowk'y’s Ornitko- 
logical MisceUan}\ different kinds of shore birds 
have been txiptured, and forwarded alive to the 
London Zoological Gardens, amongst tlumi 
Golden Plover, hut these birds are le.ss fre- 
(juently taken in this way than by the “plover- 
nets ” above mentioned. 

The various methods adopted by French 
fowlers have been described in a chapter on 
“PloviT (hatching in France” by the present 
writer {Essays on Sport and Natural Ilistory\ 
pp. 201-205), include the use of nets, bird 
calls, “ stales ” or decoys, and lanterns at night, 
when the birds, attracted by the bright light, are 
shot as they fly towards or |xi.st it. 

The mode adopted in Holland and North 
(iermany has been described by Baron von 
Droste in the Journal fur Ornithologies 1869. 
A translation of his description is given in 
Mr. Maepherson’s recently published history of 
Fowling (Edinb., Douglas, 1897), in which 
volume will also be found some additional 
remarks by Mr. Blaauw on plover catching in 
Holland, and by Professor /Giglioli on the 
methods of netting employed in Italy. It is 
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obvious that these devices are practised by 
professional fowlers for profit, rather than hv 
amateurs for sport, and that, in this country a't 
least, plovers are generally si\id to show sport 
when they afford shooters the opportunity of 
approaching them^ with the gun. 

Plover shooting may be said to be of two 
kinds, according as the birds are (i) inland, 
and have to be outwitted by stalking or driving’ 
or (2) on mud flats or sand banks, where they 
are only to be approached in a punt. In cither 
case they are usually so wary as to rec^uire all 
the skill and patience of which a wildfowliT is 
cai)able in order to get near them. In nine- 
cases out of ten, probably, a good bag of ])U)VL-r 
is made more by good luck than anytliing e lse ; 
for usually the flocks are met with’ by dnmrc 
when the shooter is after snipe or grouse ; the 
time of their arrival is more or less iiiK erlain, 
deluding on the weather ; and at the period of 
migration they seldom remain long in the 
same place. 

All plover will be found hard of apjjroach 
when congregated in an open field, should the 
shooter try to steal directly towards them, lie 
should boldly skirt the “stand’' (as advistnl by 
Sir R. Payne Gall wey) without looking anviously 
at them, gradually narrowing the circle with each 
round he takes, and finally with a rush lake his 
clii^nce of a shot. Some excellent remarks hy 
J. A. Harvie Brown on tin- best mode of shoot- 
ing plover on the ( oast of Stirlingshire will be 
found in the Zoologist for 1878, pp. 210- 212. 

If .several guns are available, “driving*’ may 
be resorted to, the guns being posted as for a 
grouse drive, down wind of the flock, and the 
drivers being sent well round the birds with 
orders to approach them very slowly and noise- 

“ Another method,” says 'JV/e lumpier in 
Ireland^ “of getting witliin range of plover 
congregated in a field, is to tie a dog to a short 
stick and peg it down into the groun I, leaving 
the animal a tether of five or six yards. Sec ure 
him a couple of hundred yards away from the 
* stand * to windward, and every bird’s eye will 
be turned in his direction as he moves or 
struggles. You may then steal up to them fin 
their other flank against the wind, ard will 
always get within fair, often easy shot.” 

If plover are passing overhead out of shot, 
and powder is to spare, it is a common custom 
to fire in their direction, well ahead of 
them. The sudden alarm will often cause; them 
to drop quickly downw'ards and sweep within 
range, thus affording a good chance of a shot. 
Why they do this, and so run into danger, one 
cannot say. Perhaps, when alarmed, they are 
not conscious of more than an effort to change 
their direction, ignorant from whence the start- 
ling noise proceeds ; and it is naturally easier 
for them suddenly to lower their flight than to 
ascend. 
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“ In shooting plover from a punt,” says 
the author just quoted, “ or w ith a heavy 
shoulder gun, how’ever close their ranks, it is 
seldom that a good shot can be made on the 
ground ; that is to say, a shot that does execu- 
tion in proportion to the number of birds fired 
at. Indeed, no shot is .a successful one to a 
fowler that dcK-s not attain this end.” 

Golden Plover sit so low' and small that it is 
wellnigh im|)()ssible to send the weight eff 
a <‘harge among them ; if it were fi-asible to 
raise them by making a noise, all the better, but 
this with [)l()Ver is very risky. 'I’hey are apt tc 3 
straggle up loo far apart to lire at, and yet afford 
a scantier shot on the ground. If they clo 
happen to rise well together, and you sc.-nd the 
ciiarge straight when thrir wings are just ex- 
tended, you will bring down thrive times as 
many as if you had taken them sitting. 

'rbey must nc^t, however, be allowed to rise loo 
high bi-fore tiring — four or five feet from the 
ground at most. 'The circle of shot will then take 
th(3seon the wing, those in llie act of rising, and 
any standing as well, ^:lrge numl.ers nf birds that 
have InvM eK)srly hiuldled oil !’h; ground soon 
ojien oul when siiriing, for mutual freedom of 
flight. The y then, perhaps, still offer a good sliot 
for some distance, though not the l)est, w'hic'h is 
what one should strive fi^r- -a lesson only learnt 
by repeated failure. 

Golden IMover and Peewits are ofu-n met 
willi on the coast in large mimhers, s(unetinu;s 
several hundreds in a thu-k. The (Jrey Plover, 
on the; conlrarx, so far as tin* writiTS expi;ri- 
i-nct; goes, is seldom seen in flocks ; ti-n or a 
dti/.en togtrlher is about the usual number. 'I’hey 
are not often met with inland, keeping more to 
the taiast and to the mud Hats or sand banks at 
the mouths of rivers, and in tidal harbours. 'I'he 
reason for this may be that, unlike the Golden 
Plover, the Grey Plover does not breed in the 
British Islands, and is only to hi; met with at 
the period of its migrations in spring and autumn. 
About the first week in .May small ])arties 
arrive, chiefly on the south and east coasts of 
lingland, on their way northward towards their 
breeding haunts. By the end of that month they 
have disai)i)i*ared, not to return until the end of 
Septeml)er or iK-ginning of October, w'hen the 
old birds are ac:comi)anied by their young, 
which by that lime are strong on the wing and 
are so spec kled with yellow that, but for the 
black axillary feathers and the presence of a 
small hind toe» they might be ea.sily mistaken 
for Golden Plovers. 

In point of size there is not much difference 
between the two species, the Grey Plover being 
slightly larger and more robust and having a 
somewhat stouter bill. 

In regard to w'eight, the Golden Plover, Grey 
Plover and Peewdt each average from 8 oz. to 
10 oz., their condition depending upon the 
mildness or severity of the weather, and their 
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consequent nhility to prom re a good supply or 
otherwise of their natural food. 

No more characteristic illustrations of these 
birds can be obtainctl than Hewick's woodcuts, 
and these Iiave therefore been reproduced. 

J. E. Hartin(;. 

POACHERS AND POACHING -in an 

iilo.nl slnlL* of hociely \vc shall have no poachers, the 
rights of jiropt iiy in game will he universally recognised, 
the law will he rcHjiecteil, and keepers will only have to 
guard against wingeil enemies and ground -vermin. As 
it is, we fear we shall have the jioachcr always with u.s, 
and it must be admitted that the temptations arc strong. 

1‘oachers are of various classes and very different 
ty]ies. Not a few are constrained hy a genuine passion 
lor sport, hut the very great majority of the poaching 
confraternity betake themselves to ihe occupation as a 
lucrative hn.sine.ss, dis])ensing them from the necessity of 
regular work and supplying the means of low dissipation. 
'I'hcy arc encouraged hy receivers of the stolen goods, 
who, occupying comparatively rcs])cctahh! ^msilions, play 
hide ami seek with the magistrates and the rural p«»lice. 
Convictions and repeated fines are accepted as the in- 
evitable drawbacks in their trade, and after a time of 
seclusion in the county gaol, they return to their puisuits 
with renew eil zest. 

We need say nothing of the armed gangs in the mining 
flistricts or IJIack (.’oiinlry, who break into well-stocked 
preserves, j)reparcd to repel fiuee w ith force. 'I'he only 
way of dealing with them is by superior sininglh ; rather 
than be caught and idciUilicd, they seMom hesitate at 
murder, and theirs is simply a desultory warfare in which 
(|uartor is neither given nor expected. The slaiuling 
nuisance to the ordinary keeper is the local trespasser 
whose character is notorious, but who has all the wiles 
of the Ked Indian or the venerahle dog-fox, who is faiily 
well versed in the law of trespass, ami who, nolwith- 
.standing his spjiiliiig proelivitirs, is on tolerably gooil 
terms with his lu'iglihoui.s. 'riiough he will eldoin 
accept a regular engagement, he is far from aveise to an 
occasional day's work. On the contrary, he eagerly 
welcomes a job in wood-cutting or hcdi>c-l rimming, and 
nothing gives him more satisfaction than doing .some 
bush-harrowing or taking a scythe in tin* ha) field. 
That is all in the way of business. It gives him free entry 
to the woods and the fields, and enables him to make tlie 
minute observations which guide his researches in the 
daik. The game he snares or nets is lightly come hy, 
and, if lie is wise, he is liberal in h)cal commissions an<l 
liush-hooty. The labounrr, who is gratified with rabbits, 
closes his eyes to the proceedings ami is sullen or silent 
when tjuesiioneil by the keeper. The farmer asks no 
awkward questions" when he often finds a hare of a 
morning in the rick yard ; even now that he h.is the 
right of .shooting himself, he does not dislike a certain 
check on the depredations of ground game, and, more- 
over, the ires])as er takes special rare to fa^'len his gales 
after work, and does no harm to his fences. l•'l■cquen!Iy 
the village ])oachcr illustrates the doctrines of heredity. 
He was brought up to the liade, like his father uul 
grandfather, among nets, wdres and luichers. Tie has a 
manly he.iring and an easy walk, but his step is soft as 
that of the gipsy, and the shifty glaiiee of the suspicious 
eye, with the sliglil liend of the shouMers contrae’ed by 
stooping and peering, woi.ld of themselves he enough to 
condemn him. Were further evideii;.*' wanting, it would 
])e found in the compromising dogs which .-.re his in- 
vari.tble coinpanion.s. His inseparable shadow and 
counterpart is the lurcher, with the sidelong look and the 
slouching gait. I'he bc.st of these are crosses between 
greyhound and collie, with the swiftness of the one and 
the scent of the other. I'hey do their hunting in 
silence, however excited ; they can quickly retrieve a 
cripple by nose and lightness of foot ; and, like Bill 
Sikes's dog, if shut^ up in a witness box without ivictuals. 
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they woiihl ne\'cr bark for fear of committing ihem- 
sclvc's. When dogs and man go out together of a 
night, they are ver>' difficult to deal with. The man has 
made a study of the habits of the watchers, and is prob- 
ably far better informed as to the wind and the weather. 
Indeed, he can re.id the w'eather- warnings almost by 
instinct, and arranges his strategy accordingly. Finding 
his way through intimate knowledge of the ground, he 
sends the dogs ahead on patrol duty, and they have the 
almost human sagacity of the sheep dog. Listening 
intently, .should he hear a footfall, man and dogs dis- 
appear l)eneaih the cover of a ditch, where they wait till 
the enemy has gone by, assuring them of temporary 
impunity. The most effective way of dealing with thc.se 
men is to carry the war into their camp. Checkmate 
their dogs with well-bred retrievers that, sniffing sus- 
piciously about, will .smell them out in their hiding 
places. Hut, aViovc all, let them understand that there 
is an incessant watch on their movements, and terrorise 
them into the fear of being sold. Nothing demoralises 
the skulker so iniich ns the .sense that .some watcher may 
be shadowing his inoveiiieiits ; and the indispensable 
qualities for habitual ]H)aching arc fine nerve and cool 
self-command. 

Hut poaching, like other scientific professions, has 
made rapid strides with the increase of preserving, and 
the most successful ])raclilioners are specialists. One 
expert devotes himself to rabbits or hares, another gels 
his livelihood by bagging winged game. Pheasant 
coverts are templing, but eminently ]ierilous to the 
])oaehers who go out singly or in couples. If they shoot 
at roosters in the mciimliglit, even with reducerl charges 
of powtier, the report is likely to bring a swarm of 
hornets about ibcir ears. They may be shabbily taken 
in by dummy preseiUinent.s, or they may stumble over 
wires in the undergrowth attached to a peal of bells. 
Tlieir best chance comes in on the outskirts of some 
groat estate, in a wooilland country, intersected by 
heilgcrows. 'fhe pheasants will wander along the 
hedges to the oui lying spinneys, and their crow, when 
they fly iq) to roost in the trees, always gives warning of 
tlieir wlureal routs. Moreover, the lounging nioucher 
will lurt! them to their destruction hy strewing grain day 
after day in some tempting spot and then surrounding it 
with sn.iros. There are other and more diabolical 
methods (levised by perverse ingenuity. One of 'the 
imrsl innocent is sleeping the grain in intoxicants, cer- 
tainly the most cruel is introducing bristles in boiled 
mai/c, when the victims of indiscreet voracity succumb 
to tortures of indigestion. 

Hares have greatly «fecreased in most district.s .since 
.Sir William Harcourl passed the edict of l88o. Never- 
theless, they arc still numerous where landlord and 
tenant continue in the old friendly relations. Were it 
not for one little circumstance, no species of game could 
be more safely stolen or would be move remunerative, 
especially where fields are enclosed by turf-banks 
or stone walls. Fields of young grass or shooting grain 
arc irresistibly inviting ; the hares select them for their 
feeding and play-grounds, and, when alarmed, they 
invariably make for the gate. Even with more open 
fencing, they have their favourite runs ; arched, covered 
ways carried under the weeds in the ditches. The 
poacher nets ihe gate, or sets his snares /raw the outside 
of the run, for no creature is more keen of scent than the 
hare, and not even the Canadian wolverine is more 
mistrusi fill of anything touched with human taint. The 
poacher sends in his lurchers to quarter the field ; the 
hares, with small leisure to indulge suspicions, scurry for 
the g itcs or runs. Hut then comes in the draw^ck^ la 
which we alluded, for, when netted, they will shriek like 
a child ill agony. 

Now the rabbit, though scared out of his senses by the 
ferret, when enmc.shcd at the bolt-hole, as a rule resigns 
itself with silent decorum. And the rabbit has been 
fetching good prices of late years, from the growing 
demand in the great manufacturinf towns; moreover, 
the penalties for trespassing after rabbits arc more 




lenienf. Consequently systematic coney caleliinc has 
l^inini; more popular, ami there is a ureat 
n«tl of quiet excitement in it of a moonliglit niuht. 
%\e are glad to say that little is done by way of iron 
traps now, lor al best they are abominably cruel. They 
may be set in the dusk, but cannot be examined till the 
dawn, and the risks of detection arc always considerable. 
Rabbits are taken for the most part either by ferreting 
or field netting, and of ferreting nothing nocU be said. 
As for the netting, when well arranged, it is very deadly, 
tliougb it is speculative, and retiuires capital as well iis 
caution, for the capture of the . appliances is a serious 
loss. A field is selected, skirting a favourite bit of cover 
or a furze bank boncycfunl^ed with burrows. Two 
jiarallel nets, a very few feet ajiart, are pegged ii]) along 
the side of the cover. One man works the dogs and 
scares the feeding rabbits. They scuttle for home and 
flash headlong into the first net, which is carried by 
force of impact through the larger meshes <if the second 
one. The fugitives arc vt*ry effectively snaretl, and they 
find a second gentleman in waiting to knock flicm on 
the head, or to dislocate the neck with that dexterous 
twist only learnt by long jiractice, whieli sometimes results 
in a badly sprained thumb. 

As for partridges, the old poacher knows as well as 
the old pointer precisely where they may be found al 
ditferent times and seasons. Moreover, he can correct 
his general knowledge by i)arlicu]ar observations, for no 
birds are more regular in their habits, and ilu? c<iveys are 
as home-loving in their likings us the cals. Noon afier 
noon they will dust themselves and take ilieir siesta on 
the same sandy hank or sunny potato patch ; night after 
night they will huddle together in the nii«Ulle of the 
same field, for partridges invariably keep to tbi; open. 
The net is draggcal along, and, when llie sign is given 
by the whirr of the scuttling wings, it is dropped, and 
the whole covey may he scciirctl. 'rhe most effective 
proft;ciion is in the rough branelics or thorns with which 
stubbles or grass fields are **lmsh(d.*’ On broken 
ground, or in the furrows of the root crops, netting is 
naturally mure difficult, though poaching ingenuity often 
borders the nets with a strip of some smooth material. 
Ihit these delicate operations an; laborious, and rcipiire 
care and leisure, when the keepers arc supposed to be 
occupied elsewhere. Were there no fear of keepers, or 
^Vl•re the keepers blind, netting might be flonc in the 
dark as fatally as in the moonshine. The dodge is to 
fasten a lantern to the collar of a steady dog : when ihe 
light comes to a dead stop, the ground tlcxtercnisly 
swept in advance of it. Hut necessarily the lantern 
attracts attention, for wills-of-the-wisp do not go flitting 
about over dry ])laces. 

Perhaps nothing is move profitable than grouse- jioacliing 
at the eve of the season, and evidently it must !re carried 
on to a great extent. The southern ptniUerers’ shops are 
always well supplieil on the I2th with hirtls that can he 
recommended as fit for the table. Of course they aie 
sold as Scandinavian or Russian. The fact is that it is 
next to impossible to guard a wide extent of rolling 
heather hills and inipraclicahic morass against men wlu» 
have made themselves familiar with every acre 'I'lie 
moors are seldom so thoroughly patrolle<l as the deer 
forests ; the poacher sets spies on the movements i»f ^ the 
gillies, he studies the weather and especially the wind, 
keeps carefully to leeward of the ground whcrc^ he mis- 
trusts the fitful currents of air ami loads with half 
charges, sticking as much as ]>ossihlc to the hollows, li 
is there that the young coveys will lie like stones, .ind 
there is no necessity for long shots. Probably, from 
personal observation, or by sure information from the 
shepherds, he knows precisely where to look for the 
brood, and need waste little time in hunting. The 
enmity of the shepherds is always disastrous, and the 
first object of a keeper should be to make friends with 
them. If malevolently disposed, when they come upon 
the nests they break the eggs, and the collies always 
ranging about the hills may do infinite harm among the 
fledglings. In any case, os we said, the shepherds can 
act as scouts and markers to the poacher, cither out 


of sheer spile to the keejicr or shooting tenant, or 
looking for ]>ayinciU for their help in one shape or 
another. Then, when llie birds have been packing, 
after three weeks or a month, the best stocked moors 
are often descried. Vet. with the keen black frosts, llie 
birds break ami sit again, .and then the poacher h.as a 
secoml chance. The deaillie^t oppcn'tiinities for the pot- 
hunter c.^tering for the market are where the wide 
wastes of the moor are skirted by corn-land. 'I'hcn the 
flights come from all (iitarlers al ilaybreak and ttiwards 
dusk in the harvest time, like the birds of the .Soud.an to 
the springs and liie river-pools, to fatten on the sioiiks, 
which are sometimes left out for weeks, and cannot he 
stacked till the weather settles. 'I'liey are either CMUght 
in snares and in high condition, or a single shot iii.ay 
“brown a cluster iViuii the convenient amlnisli hcnealli 
the sheaves. Nor is there any way of dealing elVectively 
with that fill in of pot burning, lor the keeper will he the 
trespasser if he follows u]i his birds. As for the black 
g.'ime, at the beginning of the season they are even more 
easily disjioseri of iJiaii llieir reil cousins. The ohl birds 
know /low to look after themselves, hut their nurselings 
sipiat, ami w'ill wail passively to he trodden upon. They 
loost upon the grouml ; llu-y frciiuent Ihe l>ed of Ihiik 
bracken near the wcll-heail or the heathery lurf in 
the bend of the burn ; ami w'hcn the old pointer 
that undeislands all about it comes to a ilcad stand, 
the net can be ilrawn acniss them as over a covey of 
]>art ridges. 

Il.ad we written on this sabjeet thirty years ago, much 
might hrve been said of tiie IJiglila'.il free shot, who 
was a spi'^i.il .ir.el rather chi\.alious type. lie held 
hereditarily to tne maxims of l^vall lihu in Wavt'rUy^ 
that no Highlander need think shame of taking a deer 
from the hill, a salmon from the stream, or a cow from 
the lowkiml strath, lie wi*nt stalking as iiineh from ]>as- 
sion for the wifil sport as from the ])roKaic consideration 
of selling the venison. 1 le shunned the keepers because 
he shrunk from unnecessary violenee in an indillercnt 
cause, but when cornered he was always ready for a fair 
light, 'rhose stalwart fellows generally gathered in paitios 
oi three or four, ami their hardihood w'as extreme. In 
bitter wiiitiu’ th(>y would shep out in their pl.aids, on 
bells and under blankets nf heatlu-r shoots. 'I'hat was 
always supposing they did not find snugger (piarters in 
one of the bothies and illicit stills whieh were frerpietit in 
the hills, (ienuine spoilsmen, as they often were, they 
were by no means over ]>aiiieular. They would lie in 
ambush for the deer w'ho come to raid upon Ihe crofters’ 
miserable corn jiateli, polling them point-blank with 
musket or fowling piece. Hut on the other Ii.aml, in their 
love of spoil ami local aniliition they would spare 
neither pains nor fatigue to circumvent some famous 
roving >l.ag as well knriwn in far I.ochaher or Hadcnocli 
as in A’liiil. What with stricter preserving, high renting, 
and the miiUiplicalion of walehful sentinels and night 
patrols, that older generation has left few successors. 
Now the Scottish ])oaeher, especially in the Lowlands, 
is clo.scly a.ssiiiiilated to his skulking English t onfrhx. 

Fortunately we Jiavc not, ami we never liad, such 
reckless /trhihiifw. ami such a bloody code of wilil 
chivalry as in Southern (Germany, even extending in some 
ilcgrcc to the more civilised Hohemian woodlands. 
Especially in the chamois ])rcscivcs of Havana and the 
Sultz Kaiiuncrgul, the IVi/tkrcr by descent takes his 
life in hi.s hand ami stalks the wavy game at his bodily 
iicril. Surpriscil at some sharp turn on the precipices by 
a keeper, he is ch.JliM.ged and told to throw up his 
hands. If he shows fight .ami is shot down, his friends 
make no complaint and seek no revenge. If the poacher 
has first call and kills the forester under similar circum- 
stances, all passes ofl' equally quietly.^ He is free to 
pursue his avocations with no greater risk than before. 
But if there be .suspicion of treachery or ambushing, then 
the comrades of the fallen man arc sworn to sanguinary 
revenge, nor do they .scruple to take every advantage. 

A. iNNfiS SllAND. 

[For the law with regard to poachers, see Game Laws.] 
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POCHARD— ferina) — In classify- 
ing the various species belonging to the duck 
family {Anatidtr\ from a consideration of their 
habits corn.'lated with structure, naturalists are 
wont to distinguish the surface-feeding ducks 
from the diving ducks, and to place the latter 
apart in a genus {Fu/igula) which includes 
the pochard, white-eyed pochard, canvas-back, 
red-crested duc'k, scaup, tufted duck, and 
others. In the former group are included the 
common mallard, garlwall, shoveller, pintail, 
wigeon, and many others which at one time 
were all place-d in the genus Auas^ but which, 
from more detailed examination of their anatomy, 
and recognition of important dilferences of 
structure, have come to bi* ri.'garded as generic- 
ally distinct, and are now placed in such genera 
as Spatula^ Mareca^ ^:c. 

'Fhe pochard (pronounccKl indifferently 
ardy poakard^ and pockard) may be taken as a 
typical diving duck of the sub-family FHligu/itue 
' -for we must hi?ri.‘ omit from consideration siu'h 
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aberrant forms of diving ducks as tlu! Mergan- 
sers and Scoters. It is a suthciently common 
and well marked species to be easily ideiililied ; 
its red head, black breast, and silvery gray back, 
delicately pencilled with fine, wavy lines, serving 
to distinguish it at a glance from all the above- 
named species, except perhaps its larger relative! 
the canvas-back duck of North Ameri<\'i {Fuli- 
gula vallis9uritina\ which it sonujwhat resem- 
bles. IJke other diving duc:ks, which are gener- 
ally of stout build with comparatively short 
wings, it has a much larger lobe, (jr webbing, 
on the hind toe than any of the surfac'c feeders 
— a characteristic mark of distinction. 

The females, and young males before they 
have moulted, are known to fowlers as *’ Dun- 
birds,” from their general colour, and in some 
parts of the coast as “ l)un-curres ” ; “cur” or 
“ curre ” being a general term amongst wild 
fowlers for diving ducks, although by some 
Colonel Hawker) restricted to the scaup, Fuli- 
gula martin. 

Formerly the pochard was considered to 
be only a winter visitor to the llritish Islands, 
arrivif^ in October and departing in March ; 
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and instances of its remaining to breed w’cre 
extremely rare. But of late years the pro- 
tection afforded to this and other freshwater 
ducks in spring, not only by statute, but also by 
private enterprise, has resulted in many |>airs 
remaining here for the nesting season, and suc- 
cessfully bringing off their broods. Nevertheless 
the majority of the poidiards wl^jch are to be 
seen in flocks here during the wdnter months, 
come to us from abroad, the species • being a 
widely distributed one, and found nesting in 
Denmark, (iermany, J’oland, and Russia, though 
strangely enough not in Scandinavia. 

On arrival in autumn, the flocks make straight 
for inland waters, where they may be found 
until March or April, sometimes in considerable 
numU!rs, in company with tufted ducks, or duck 
and mallaril, and occasionally golden-eyes. In 
this respei!t they differ from wigeon, scaups and 
scoters, which })refi!r salt water, and from the 
mergansers, which love tidal waters, where they 
can secure a belter supply of fish, their staple 
diet. 

'I'he pochard being ontr of the best of rliH'ks 
for the table, rivalling in this respect the far- 
famed “canvas-back" of North America, is 
much sought after by wild fowlers, and is gener- 
ally killed by ])unt-shooters, although in favour- 
abit? localities it falls a prey at flight time to the 
long-shore gunners. 'I'he best accounts of this 
bird, from the shooter’s point of view, will be 
found in Kolkard’s lli/d Fmder (1864), and 
Sir R. Payne (lallwey’s Ftnvierin Ireiand 
Writing from personal experience, both these 
authors agree in slating that the jiochard is by 
nature one of the most wary of wild- fowl, and 
though extremely numerous in some w'inttTs, 
when the flocks cover acres of water, on being 
apiiroached they break up into smaller com- 
panies, and, after swimming away very low in 
the water, contrive either to keep out of gun- 
shot, or by direct flight to evade all attempts to 
make a heavy shot at them with the punt-gun. 

Seeing the difficulty of shooting them, the 
“ flight pond ” with its artfully contrived nets 
was specially designed for the purpose of captur- 
ing these birds, their cunning being such that 
they elude the vigilance of the most skilful 
decoy man. It is true they will visit the decoys 
sometimes in large numbers, and may be even 
enticed into the pipes (see Dkcoys), but they 
have a vexatious habit when pressed, of diving 
back to the mouth of the pipe instead of rising 
on the wing and flying to the other end of it, 
and in this way they contrive to make good 
theii escape. 

The method of capturing them at the “ flight 
pond ” is well described, with an illustration, by 
Folkard, in the work above mentioned, to which 
the reader may be referred, since it is too long 
to be quoted here />/ extenso. Briefly stated, a 
net is so flxed with poles, (^rds and pulleys, 
that when the birds arc flushed and fly towards 
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It, It IS suddenly hoisted so as to intercept their 
flight, and numbers fall into its meshes. 'Fo 
give an idea of the immense flights which used 
to be taken in the nets at Mersea and (lold- 
hanger in Essex, Folkard states that the bulk 
of birds has there been known to bt: so great, 
that when their flight has been inlereepUrd, 
their mass has actually been heavier than the 
ponderous bofcs of weights placed at the lower 
ends of the poles for hoisting the net, and the 
consequence has been that the birds have borne 
down the net and partly spoiled the fowler’s sport. 
At these same decoys (Mersea and Ooldhanger) 
the capture of “dun-birds,” as they are there 
termed, has been so great that a wagon and four 
horses were reejuired to remove them from the 
pond ; and they have falKai in such lu’afis on 
striking the net, that many of those at the bot- 
tom of the pens were taken up dead, a])parenlly 
crushed or stifled by the pressure of those abo\e. 
From five to six hundn'd “dun-birds" atom; 
pull of the net was formerly considered but a 
moderate capture, and to bri*ak the net k of 
every bird in that number would occupy three 
experienced men tw'cnty minutes. 

Mr. l*age, the owner of one of the oldest 
decoys in Essex, “ the Marsh House Decoy,” tai 
llradwell Marsh, has furnished some interesting 
statistics concerning the visits of the pochanl, 
which will be found in Sir R. Payne (lallwi y s 
of Decoys (1886), and for details as to the 
shooting of these birds by ])unlsmen and coast- 
gunners, the readijr may be referred to Mr. 
Henry Sharps rradical Wildftrteliuy; (1895): 
Mr. Abel C.'ha[)man’s Mrst Lessons in the Art of 
Wildftnvlin^ (1896), and to the Diary of Colonel 
Peter Hawker (2 vols., 1893), whosi^ Instructions 
to Young Spoiismen has passed through several 
edition.s, and has proved an invaluable text book 
to all who delight in the sport of wildfowling. 

f. 1’.. Hautino. 

POLO ' Antiquity of the Game — 'Flu* 
earliest reliable records that have hitherto 
been discovered s^ieak of the game of chaugan 
as being played by the Persian kings ol the 
Median period, 600 Firdousi, who wrote 

The Book of Khigs^ although living in the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, gives many 
traditions of the habits and cusLoms of the 
Persians of the fifth century n.c., and for the 
present we must be satisfied with this date. 1 
am of the opinion of M. Dehlavi, that the 
game spread from Persia to the East, and 
that the Tartars learnt the game from the 
Persians. 

The British Museum contains many interest- 
ing drawings which can leave no doubt that 
the ancient game of chaugan is identical 
with the modern game of polo. Among these 
is one illustrating a game of chaugan being 
played by ladies about the time of Akbar. 
This depicts four ladies richly dressed, riding 


astride, and seeming perfectly at home and 
masters of the art. The details are so well 
drawn that the bandages or «'overings to the 
horses’ legs are seen to be practically the same 
as those in use at the present day. 

U’hen Persia was conijuered by the Moha- 
medans, tlie latter took up the game with as 
rnuc'h zest as their predecessors, and it is in all 
probability the Mohamedan coiupiest, which 
spread through Afghanistan and throughout 
India, that carried the game to the ICast. It 
also apiiears that the Byzantine princes of the 
lwi*lfih century jilayed polo, from Persia the 
game must be followed to India, where a hardy 
race of Indians, who inhabited the country 
spn-ading from the Funjab on the west to 
Manipur in the east, look up the game. 'J'o 
the Manipiiris aiul their neighbours we ow’e 
a det!p debt of gratitude for having pnrserved 
the ganu! from irxtinrtion when it disajipeared 
from Soutlurn India with thi- decline of the 
Mogul power. It is a curious problem, why 
a gjune that was once so jiopular throughout 
the whole of India shouM have so utterly disap- 
|)eared, and remained extinct luUil reintroduced 
by our native iVnntier forces diii'ng the jiresent 
century. 

Introduction into England- -'Fhe game 
was first played in England by the loth 
Hussars in 1870, (’aptain Harloj)p of that 
regiment being the chief mover in introducing 
it. 'The 9th Lancers then took it up when 
<]uartere(l at AldiTshot, and the game totik such 
a hold that in 1S71 it lieeame very jiopular. At 
first no fixed ground was used, but any U?vel 
jfiece of turf available, a favoiiriti? sjuit in 
those days being a small hollow under “(’;esar’s 
damp.” After a short time a match was 
arranged between the two ngiments, and as 
this game is now' of sonu: historical interest, I 
give a full account of it, as written down at the 
lime. In those days it was called “ Hockey on 
Horsebai'k." 

“Ni*arly all fashionable London journeyi*d 
from town to Hounslow on 'Fuesday, to witness 
a new game called ‘Imckey on horseback,’ be- 
tw'cen tile officers of the 10th Prince of Wales’ 
Hussars, from Hounslow Barracks, and the 
officers of tlu.‘ 9th (Jueen’s Royal loincers, who 
had come over from Aldershot. 

“The game took place on Hounslow’ Heath, 
and the various I'quipages (luite surrounded the 
six\cc allotted to the players. Four upright 
posts, somi' twenty feet apart, marked the goals, 
through w'hieh tlie ball (a small sphere of w’hile 
l)one) had to be driven by the players before 
either side could claim any advantage. The 
slicks used were in form like those used for 
hockey, of ash, and crooked at the end, and 
with these the ball was often struck a consider- 
able distance. 'Flu; distance between the goal 
posts was a little under 200 yards, and, the 
players having taken up positions in front of their 
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respective goals, the ball was thrown up in the 
centre of the ground by a sergeant major of the 
loth Hussars, who then galloped off — when each 
side immediately galloj)cd for the hall at best })iice 
of their ponies, 'fhe loth appeared in blue and 
yellow jerseys, and the 9lh in parti coloured 
shirts of blue and red, and both sides wore mob 
caps with diffiTcnt coloured tassels attached, 
'rhe game, whi('h has been imported from India, 
and which has bi.vn for a long time in vogue 
among the Miinipoorii.-s, om* of the frontier 
tribes, was watched with the keenest interest by 
the numerous and aristocratic' ('ompany i)resenl. 
'Thi' game lasted for an hour and a half, with an 
interval of ten minutes, when half time had 
been played. The players, who number eight on 
each side, and who wen? m()unti?d on active 
wiry little ponies, about I2i hands high, were as 
follow s : - - 

iof/i A*oya/ //itsstirs. j i)ih Royal Lanctrs. 

Captain IViirlhnrp Caplnin (Clayton 

Captain Biilkclcy Captain (Irisscll 

Ca])tiiin St. Quinton I Captain Palairct 

Captain OkcdcMi I.ifiit. I’. (Iieen 

Lieut. X'isccjunl Nalcnlia | Lioul. I\. Mcxin* 

I-.icut. Smith Dorrirn ; Liout. K lfcrl)i*rt 

Lieut. John J. L. Woods Lieut. Lord W. iJcresft rd 
Lieut. K. llarlopp I l.icul. W. V\ Tife 

“At the ettd of the prescribed lime the 
Hussars had gaiiu'd three goals, to two gained 
by the Lancers, and though tin? general remarks 
made it evident that the new gaiiu* is one most 
fitted for cavalry soldiers, it was admitted by all 
who were looking on that it was more temark- 
able for tlu? strength of the language used by 
the players than for anything else. .Mr. I lartopj) 
on the .side of the loth Hussars, and Mr. .Moore 
on that of the I^ancers, were nuK'h a|)j)laudi?d 
for their activity througho’ut the game and the 
speed of their juuiies.*’ 

'The ponies used in those days were a mixed 
lot, from 13 to 14 hands, and as cantering was 
the fastest pace ever indulged in, small ponies were 
preferri?d, as from them it was easier to dribble 
the ball along. India-rubber and tennis balls 
were first used, but it was not long before the 
wooden ball was introduced. 

For many years after j^c^lo was started, the 
custom was to begin each game by galloj)ing for 
the ball that is tf) say, eai'h sidi* started at a 
signal from behind their goal line, the ball being 
placed in the centre of the ground. \’cry 
amusing indeed were the inr idenls that arose 
through this rule. As the game got fasl<T, this 
dangerous |)ractice w’as abolished, and the 
crossing of sticks, while staiuliiig over the ball, 
became the fitshion. I'his eventually gave way to 
the present system, in which the l)all is thrown in 
between the tw'o .sides lined out in centre of 
ground. 

For some years after thi.s, polo in England 
made but slow progress. 'Hie game w as entirely 
confined to certain cavalry regiments, the 


Royal Horse Guards being one of its greatest 
supporters, and it was principally through their 
exertions that the first real Polo Club was 
formed at “ Lillie Bridge.” 'J'his gave a certain 
impetus to the game, and some rules and 
regulations were framed. The club was then 
under tin? management of soldier Haw'kesley. 
In those days eight a side was still the rule. 

I'or some few years polo flourished at Lillie 
Bridge, and then the Hurlingham Club formed 
a ground (the |)re.sent one) and catered for polo 
players. 'Lhis was the deathblow to Lillie 
Bridge, which soon after collap.sed. 

'File first |)rovincial club formed in England 
was the Monmouthshire, in 1872, by ('aptain l\ 
Herbert on his retirement from the 9th Lancers, 
and this example was taken up by several other 
counties and tow’iis. It was not until 1880, 
howc?vt?r, that i)oIo began to assume its present 
form. 'J'he number of players on ea(?h si<le 
was reduced to five, and the formidable Sussex 
('lub, which included the three brothers Peat, 
('arried everything before them. It W'as shortly 
after this that back-handers came into fiishion, 
and the number of players was reduced to four 
a side. 

'The game had now spread to many of our 
(a)lonies, and in 1886 an English team went 
ovt?r to New \'ork to play an International 
.Match against the United Slates. 'I'he resjiec- 
tive teams W'ere c()mposi?d of the follow’ing 
players : — 

JfHr/inx^hxVu. .-hneyita, 

lion. R. l^invicy (71I1 1 Ills- Mr. R. Heliuont 
s:irs) .Mr. F. Keen 

t'aptaiii T. lloiu; (71I1 Mr. \V. K. Thorn 

Ihissiirs) Mr. J. Hitchcocks (Cap- 

Captain Malcolm Lillie lain) 

(91 li lainccrs) 

.Mr. John Watson (Ca|)lain) 

Captain ! he lion. C. Lamb- Mr. K. WMnthrupc (Cm- 

lon (Umpire) piro) 

T'he baiglish team W’on very easily, and 
brought back the handsome Challenge Cup, 
which has ri?muined at Hurlingham ever since. 

T'here is little more to relate with regard to 
the advani’c of polo from that date to the 
])rcsent tinii?, but during the last six years 
enormous strides have been made in the science 
of the game. In 1896 the vexed que.stion as to 
the height of ponies was decided, and the limit 
raised from 14 hands to 14 hands 2 inches. 
'Fhe positifuis of the players are defined by 
luimbers, and each has his duty to perform. 
'I'he best drilled combination is now sure to win. 
It is, however, a very grave question w’hether the 
individual play in games has made any progress 
during the last six or seven years. There are 
many brilliant players in the front rank now, 
but those who cun recall the part taken in ]}ast 
contests by Mr. Arthur Peat, Mr. John Peat, 
and Mr. A. E. Peat, togetht^ with Mr. John 
Watson or Mr. Mildmay when in the zenith of 
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their glory, will hardly say they were inferior to 
the best players of the present day. 

The Ground — A full-si/ed ground is 300 
yards long by 200 yards wide. There are, how- 
ever, not very many such grounds in England, and 
a good game can lie played in a much smaller 
ground. A rectangular shape should he adojjted 
where possible, but many prefer to have the 
corners rounded off. 1 1 should In- perfecllv level. 
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but 11 slight rise from rach goal end to llu." (.vntri! 
is no cklrimcnt, but ihoro must \w. no slopr from 
the centre of the ground to the sides. It is 
impossible to lay down any rule as to the turf, 
because the grasses that suit some soils would 
perish on others, 'rake the advii*e of some 
expert on soils and grasses and folknv it. Re- 
member that as miieh eare should hi* taken of a 
polo ground as of a cricket ground, and thi* 
grass kept nice and short like a lawn. On this 
largely depends the travelling of the hall. 'There 
is nothing more tiring and wearying than to 
play on a badly kept ground with rather long 
grass. 

As soon as play has ceased on a ground, get 
together as many men as possible, and let these 
walk in a line up and down, treading in with 
their feet the turf that is torn up irom the 
galloping of the ponie.s. 'This is one of the 
most essential things to be done if you wish the 
ground not to get humpy, and thereby jirevent 
accurate or fast play. A heavy roller should 
then be used, which will solidih the loose 
pieces of turf. On wcll-ke])t grounds, .such as 
Hurlingham and Hanelagh, watering is adopted 
in dry weather. 'I'liis, however, is a luxury that 
most clubs cannot run to, as the expense is very 
great. 


bhcre side boards ari^ not adopted, a narrow 
strip may be cut out of the turf, hut boards are 
now generally used in Kngland. 'I'he diagram 
shows the pro])er ar- 
rangement of the hoards 
an(l the slope of turf on 
the inside which pre- 
vents the hall lodging 
again.st them. The 
hoard.s, which should he 
ahoui 10 inches Iiigh, 
an* nailed to wooden 
pegs, plac ed at intervals, 
and firmly fixed in the ■. j 

ground ; these hnarils 
run on the siiU s of the 
ground only. It is now 
the cii.slom at Ilurling- 
hain to mark ilur 15 

yartl houndary for the 

enforcing of Rule i.p 
.V line is also drawn 
aiTOss thi* ground, mark- 
ing the yard hound 
ary. It is ad\ isahli; to 

have a white .sput to 

mark the eeiitre of the 
ground when llie hall is 
thrown in. 

Goals -'Thesi* are ^ 

placed at eac h end of ‘ ■ /j 

the ground in the centre 
of the hack lini*. 'Tlu: 

goal ])osts all* tS \,irds ('mxi. I’nsr.' 

apart, (loal posts can 

he made of any material, and they vary accord- 
ing to locality, hut the most aj)[)rovcd are those 
made of Willesden paper, which have a suh- 
stanlial look and yet are not dangerous in the 
event of a player coming into collision with 
them. Very thin jiosts are ohjcclionahlc, for 
they do not catch the eye sullicicntly when 
trying te hit a goal. 'Tlie .sketch and .section 






'I'll 'A«. t*i>>rs i.\ 


1 

■i 



Skction of Si me Uoakds. 


Boundaries — These can be marked with a 
white line similar to those of lawn tennis courts. 


will show their eonstriiction. It is advisable 
to have a plug at the toi) in which a flag can he 
inserted ; this protects the posts in bad \veather. 
'I’he height of posts should he 10 feet. 

Polo Sticks- - The selection of sticks is a 
very important item with a player, and it is 
w'onderful how careless most are on this point, and 
also how ignorant. 'I'he length of a stick varies 
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according to tlu; fancy of a player, but the through the hand. They are generally covered 

usual length is from 4 feet 2 inches to 4 feet with white or browm basil, made from sheepskin. 

6 inches. I have, liowever, known them made as 'Fhere are a number of rubber handles in the 

long as 4 feet to inches The heads are made of market, but nothing beats the adhesive tape, an 

various sliaj)cs ; Indian players fiivour a good inch wide, which can be bound round by the 

deal the broom handle or cigar-shaped head, A ; player himself. It sticks firmly and yet can be 

others the round head, 11. The ordinary head easily taken off and fresh tape substituted, 

is shaped like (', and is madt? of sycamore Some y^layers have wrist straps fastened to 

generally, being from 1 J to 2^ inches in width, the handle to prevent them from dropping the 

7 A to inches long, and i j to ig and 2 stick, but these, when made of too strong 

inches deep. 'I'he edges should not be sharp, leather, may ])rove dangerous and cau.se the 

but bevelled off. When the present style of player to be dragged off his pony. Afar better 

stick came into vogue, the heads were made of plan is to use a piece of common tape. This 

all sorts of wcnid, hickory, : ash, beech, wych should be tied round the handle, and a loop 
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elm, bamboo root, willow, and sycamore, but made to go round the wrist; if any entangle- 
the last-named has been found after years of ment then takes place, the tape breaks, 
trial to comprise the greatest advantages. The Halls — The regulation size of a polo ball is 

canes used are rattans or malacca.s. 'J'he 3 inches diameter. All sorts of inventions have 
Singapore ground rattan can be distinguished been tried, but nothing beats the willow or 
from othiTs l)y its having the joints further alder. Bamboo root balls have been tried but 
apart. In selecting a cane, be sure to see that found wanting, also cork balls covered with 
the play or spring is near th<.: head of the cane, leather. The only drawback of the willow balls 
about a foot above it ; always avoid a cane with is their liability to break and chip. They are 
the spring near the handU\ Another very im- alwa}S painted white. 

portant point is to take care that the angle at Dress — This of course must vary according 

which the slick is fixed in the head suits you. to climates and circumstances. The regulation 
'fhis can only be found out in practice. dress in England is brown leather butcher boots, 

I'he handle, of which 1 give several sketches, now' known as polo boots, white twill breeches, 

should be flat, and suit the grasp of the player, or some similar material, flaiinel or silk shirts, 

w'ith a taper to prevent the stick from slipping with cap to match. 
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With regard to the head-dress, as this has 
•often been the means of saving the lilayer 
from serious injury, always use the New Cork 
Cap, patented, I believe, by M. Parnarcl. 
Sometimes the pith helmet is used, as in 
India, but this is rather apt to get displacx'd 
on the head. The sides in a game are dis- 
tinguished by the players wearing different 
coloured shirts or sashes. A modern improve- 
ment is a coloured waistcoat j>ut on over the 
shirt. Every club should possess sets of these 
waistcoats. 

The Game — So much science has bt'cn 
introduced into the game, that a short notice 
of how it is played becomes necessary bi.yond 
the bare rules. 


is prevented from reaching the ball, the chances 
•are that the goal is taken. 

jViK 2 — I’he easiest and most independent, as 
well as pleasantest place. 'I'he best hitter is 
the man to select for this post, and ho shoulil 
be mounted on a fast })ony. His jdaco is right 
forward, so that wlum the ball is hit to him he 
can carry it on, No. i in the meanwhile clear- 
ing the way for him by riding off the opposing 
back. 

JVtK 3 Must be always ready to assist his 
back player when in difficulties, and also to 
drop back and take his place when the back 
gets an opening and makes a run. The 
position does nf)l retiuire such a fast pony as 
the others. 



Pi)U>. 


Each side has four players, who are dis 
tinguished by different coloured shirts or 
jerseys. The players on each side are told off 
as Numbers i, 2, 3, and 4, or back pla}'er. 'Phe 
duties of each man are as follows : 

JYo. I — His duties are to devote himself en- 
tirely to the back player of the opposing side. 
He should keep as close to him as possible, 
and endeavour to ride him off the ball, and 
thus allow No. 2 or 3 of his own .side to get 
po.ssession. 'I'he po.sition of No. i is the most 
difficult in the game. It requires a very-quick 
manj and he must be mounted on an extremely 
handy and fast .pony, to be of any use. It is 
not necessary that he should be a fine hitter ; 
indeed, it . has .sometimes been tried ^ to play 
No. I without any polo stick at all. So much 
depends on a good- defence by a back player 
that it must be seen at a glance that if the back 

VOU II 


jVo. 4 -'rhis, the most important of 

all the positions, is generally oi:cupied by the 
captain of thi^ team, as he can see how the 
game j)rogrcs.ses and direct the players in front. 
He must be a good and strong and sure hitter 
of backhanders, so that the ball can be sent 
back right through the game. 'Phe back, having 
the most responsible position, shoulil be mounted 
on the best pony procurable, with regard to 
handiness, speed, and riding off power. It is 
the duty of No. 4 to hit off from the back line 
when the ball has gone behind. 

I'he game begins by each side lining up 
and facing its opponents in the centre of the 
ground, as marked on the plan (p. 123) ; 
No. I is nearest to the thrower in of the 
ball, 2 and 3 next, while No. 4 takes up a 
position slightly in the rear of his side. The 
two umpires take up their positions on each 
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side of th(! ground. ^Pho secretary, or polo 
manager, or some one deputed by him, then 
throws llic ball in between the line of players, 
and the game begins. 'Phe rules given will 
.supply all the further information reiiuired. 

Polo Ponies- -'Phere are so many dif- 
ferent sorts of ponies used in the game, that 
it is dilhtmlt to lay down any fixed rule as to 
the b(‘st, but the accepted type is “a miniature 
thoroughbred weight-carrying hunter.^' 

'Phe i)oints to observe in selecting a pony 
are speed, handiness, a light mouth, and quick- 
ness in .starting. 'Phe points to avoid are high 
and round action, such as trotting harness 
horses have, sluggishness, and a hard mouth. 
’^I'here is no value whatever in a slow and pulling 
pony. 

'J'he raising of the height of polo ponies 
from 14 hands to i.j.2 must havi- tin* nsiilt 
of introducing the thoroughlired element very 
considerably into the ranks of polo i)onies, 
and 1 much fear it will tend to encourage wee< Is, 
for sptH.'d is of greater value in a game than 
substance*. 

We can dividi* |)olo ponies into four t lassis, 
viz. : - 

1. 'The fjiglish l)i\:(l [)ony. 

2. 'Phe Aral) pony. 

3. 'Ph<! Ikirb f)ony. 

4. 'Phe Argentine or ( Viollo. 

'Phere are many other breeds in the various 
countries where polo is played, siu h as the 
Australian or Waler, the Indian country-bred, 
the 'Pexan, the Russian, I'cc., 'fhesi! have 
all got their good and bad points. It will be 
suflicient for us to iu)te the four first named 
breeds. 

The English Pony Phis is a chance 
production, and cannot as yet be claimed as 
an absolutely definite type. 'Phe changing e\- 
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igencies of the game niay alter the required 
points at any moment. There can be no doubt 
that, for higji class games, the really best English 


ponies are far better than any other breed ; but 
it is very doubtful, after one has sifted out the 
best score or so, whether the remainder arc 
superior to Arabs or Argentines. The amount 
of rubbish that is brought to the hammer at the 
various horse repositories under the name of 
polo |)onies is extraordinary. 

'Phe breeding of most of our best ponies is 
unknown, or at least very doubtful. 'Phe pony 
strains in England come from the New I'orest, 
Exmoor, Dartmoor, and Wales. These breeds 
are only 12.2 in height, and there are few 
ponies indeed playing that arc bred direct from 
a 12.2 pony. * 

It would takir u]) too much spac’c to enumerate 
all the livers that have passive! through the 
ordeal at Hurlingham during the last decades. 
I, however, give an illustration of what may 
be considered one of the best, and perhaps 
the best, English bred ponii'S now playing — 
(lharlton. 'Phis pony is by Discount, out 
of a mare by PontilT, out of a Welsh pony. 
'Phe breetler of both Charlton and hi.r 
dam was a Mr. Harper, of King’s Sutton, 
Ranbury, and Charlton is now owned by Mr. 
W. |. Drybrough. 

The Arab Pony Animals of this brixid, 
together with thi' “ Harb,” may be looked upon 
as naturally bred polo j)onies. It is rare, 
indeed, that an Arab can l)e found that will not 
play the game, and a lew \’ears ago thi.7 w'ere 
all the rage and commanded big prices. 'Phe 
result was that many inferior Arabs were im- 
porti.'d which lacked sj)eiHl, and at the present 
day they are not in demand. Another point 
that tells against them is the inerease of th(j 
height limit. Most of the Arabs that are now 
playing wcti* iriq^orted during the period when 
the height was 14 hands, and it will he some years 
hefon^ a good .selection of bigger om^s will be 
avaikilde. 'There is no j)leasanler pony to ride 
th;in an Arab. 'Pbeir galloj) is smooth and 
even ; they bend and turn beautifully, and have 
excellent moulbs. 'Phey last well and are very 
.sound, l)iit they are not so s[)eedy nor so 
rc?soliite as an Jilnglisli pony. 'Phere are several 
different strains of Arabs imported into England, 
under th(! name of Syrians, ICgyptians, and 
PiTsians or (hilf Arabs. All these varieties have 
supplied good ponies at different times. 'Phe 
breed *)f Arabs has already been described in 
this work l)y Mr. Wilfrid Blunt [AV^. Horsk, 
Araiuan], and it is to be hoped that he may 
be indiKx d to turn his attention somewhat more 
to th(r breeding of Arabs for polo than he has 
hitherto done. 

The Barb — Although the Barb is a breed 
of itself, and a very distinctive one, yet it .seems 
to have something mongrel about it in com- 
parison with the Arab. 'Phe breed extends 
along the northern shores of Africa, and it 
would be interesting to know'from what source 
they derive their sloping quarters, and common 
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heads ^d necks. 1 hey have few good points 
beyond their extrome handiness, good mouths 
and good legs. Tliey are decidedly wanting in 
courage, slow, and sullen. In all i)rot)abilitv 
the best Barb ever imported into J^higliind was 
Awfully Jolly, the property of tin? JCarl of 
l^arrington. 1 his pony turned out to be a 
most valuable sire and bn^d some first class 
ponies, as well as hunte rs. 

The Argentine — J his nalivi^ lirei?d, known 
as the Criollo, comes from the River Plate or 
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Arg(rntine Repiiblh'. It is bn^d extensively on 
some of the estancias, but little trouble seems 
to have been given to its improvenieut, ( hiefly 
owing to its small value out there. With the 
establishment of polo clubs in tht' difft^renl 
provinces, it is to he hoped owners will not 
be blind to their own inten.-st, and will lake 
some trouble to provide what should be a most 
profitable and iiiarketabk' articli-. I givi; an 
illustration of what may be considered a good tyjie 
of an Argentine pony. Orsino is a |)uri' bn-d 
(Criollo, and was bred by Baron Peer., in the 
Buenos Ayres district, i'he Criollo ty|)e is not 
handsome, hut they have supplied some of our 
best ponies at Hiirlingham, such as Aluniiniuni, 
the property of Captain R. Iloare, of the 4th 
Hussars, and one owned last seasfui by Mr. 
Scott Robson. They are vt^ry hardy poiVu s and 
difficult to ride off ; rather slow, ])erhaps, hut T 
have knowm several with a good turn of <peed. 
Their chief fault is slowness at getting off. 

Breeding Polo Ponies — Kvery breeder 
has his owri ideas on this subject, and tlu:\ all 
differ. To take the leading breeders' opinions 
(they can be numbered on the fingers), there is 
first the Earl of Harrington, who has liad a 
longer experience than any in breeding polo 
ponies. His opinion is that if thoroiighbral 
ponies of the right height can be bred with 
sufficient substance and good temjier, it would 
be impossible to breed on bettiT line.s, but as 
he evidently considers this unattainable, he has 


for many years bred from the Barb Awfully 
Jolly, and with the greatest siu'cess. In look* 
ing over, however, s(»me of the resiill.s, I notice 
in the table before me tlial all his stock seem 
to be on the small side. In only one instance 
was the offspring higher than the sire, and that 
was when the mare was a 1 5.3 thoroughbred, 
'fhe result was ryc*U»ps, a 14.2 i)ony, Awfully 
Jolly hiin.sclf being 14.1. 

Sir 1 lumplircy dc Trafford eaii be put down 
as an ivjually siicee.ssfiil breeder of polo ponies, 
and the dispi'r.sal of his breeding stud, just 
when he was beginning to rcaj) the fruits of his 
labour, was a sore loss to tlie |m)Io world. Sir 
Humphrey hclieveil in hn eiling from a thorough- 
bred sire and Iroin sclecleil jiony mare.s, also in 
in-hreeding. I le owiual the famous thoroughbred 
l^ony by Rosicnician, out of Lady 

Day II, ol which an illustration is given ; this 
pony is perhaps llu* imisl i)eifect mimalun^ 
thoroughhivd evtanl at ]»resenl, and with such 
blood in his veins, there can be little wonder at 
his .slock winning at all the .show.s. 

Mr. John Hill, to v,hos(‘ i.ff.rts we are in- 
debted li>i- ilie j)rest‘nl i‘\islence of tlie polo 
ptaiy .stud book.s, unhe.silalingly stales that the 
foundation sloi k should <*oim; from oue of th(* 
j)urc breeds of Welsh or ICxmoor ponii .s, and h(? 
favours an Arab sire. 

Mr. E. I.. Miller, in his Modern J'o/o, 

gives a very exivllenl article on breeding, whi('li 
is much to the ]K)int. His argimuaits, however, 
are .somewliat contradictory, as, althougli agree- 
ing that there is no hunter or polo priny like a 
thoroughbred, on tlie next ]»agi* he .says tliat the 
right sire, to his mind, is a high easle Arab. 
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To these authorities T add my own ideas, 
gained partly by practical experience and jiartly 
by observation of the failures of others. Much 
as I should like to speak in favour of breeding 
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and its possibilities, honesty compels me to say 
that as a paying and profitable business, it will 
never succeed. There are too many obstacles in 
the way. The polo pony always has been, and will 
continue to be, a chance animal. A polo pony 
must be the right height to within about an 
inch ; he must be .speedy ; he must have sub- 
stance ; he must have a light mouth, and be as 
active as a cat, and also have a good temper 
and be free of any vice ; also, a pony is five 
years of age before he is fit to ])lay. Can such 
an animal be bred at a paying price? I for one 
doubt it. 'fhen there are the rules of the game, 
which may change, as when the height was 
rai.sed from 14 hands to 14.2. A breeder may, 
after years of toil to breed to a certain height, 
find all his stock valueless. Nevertheless, there 
are plenty of good sportsmen left who are 
willing to risk much on the chance of breeding 
a good one or two, and to these my advice 
would be, use a thoroughbred sire such as 
Rosewater, and for a dam select a 13.3 or 14 
hands mare, that has been a first-class player, 



and whose dam also has been a good player. 
The mare must of cdurse combine all the 
qualifications of speed, light mouth, and so 
forth. If with this you can combine pure pony 
blood, so much the better. 

Not half enough attention is paid to the 
character and temper of the iiarents, and this 
has been the cause of many failures. 1 am 
very strongly against the first cross with an 
Arab sirt?. One has only to look round and 
see how many of this cross have ever risen into 
notoriety. 1 consider a Barb a fiir better cross 
for our English 1 ionics. 'J'his has been iirovedby 
Lord Harrington’s success with Awfully Jolly. 

In conclusion, let me advise the woiild-bc 
breeder of polo ponies not to put his mare to 
a stallion because he is near at hand, as so 
many do, but to spare no expense and send 
to the most suitable sire. Then success may 
reward him. 

E. Herbert. 


Bibliography — The following books and ]%riodicals, 
constitute the chief modern works on polo, outside of the 
information to be obtained at the British Museum : — Polo 
{Padmmtoti Library)^ J. Moray Brown ; Poloy J. Moray 
Brown (Vinton and Co.) ; Polo in India^ G. J. Young- 
husband; The Polo Ma^zine (monthly), Captain F. 
Herbert ; The Hurlingham Polo Calendar ^ Captain F. 
Herbert ; Modern Polo^ E. L. Miller ; Station Polo^ 

“ Lucifer’* ; Hints to Polo Players in India^ Captain H. 
de B. Dc Lisle ; The Game of Polo^ T. F. Dale. 

HURLINGHAM CLUB. 

Polo Rules and Reg dictions. 

1. Height— height of ponies shall not exceed 
14 hands 2 inches, and no pony shall lie played either in 
practice games or matches, unless it has been registered 
in accordance with the bye-laws. 

No pony showing vice shall lie allowed in the game. 

2. Ground , — 'fhe goals to be not less than 250 yards 
apart, and each goal to be 8 } ards wide. 

A full-sized ground should be 300 yards long, by 200 
yards wide. 

3. Size of Halls, — T'he size of the balls to be 3 inches 
in diameter. 

4. UmpirCy Referee , — Each side shall nominate an 
umpire, unless it be mutually agreed to play with one 
instead of two : and his or their decisions shall be Anal. 

In important matches, in addition to the umpires, a 
Referee may be appointed, whose decision shall be final. 

5. Nu tuber of players, ~\xi all matches for cu])s or 
prizes the number of players contending to be limited to 
four a side. 

6. Hou> game eommeuees, 'fhe game commences by 
both sides taking up their position in the middle of the 
ground, and the manager throwing the ball in the centre 
of the ground. 

7. Duration of play, -'rhe duration of ])lay in a match 
shall be one hour, divided into three periods of twenty 
minutes, with an interval of five minutes between each 
period. 

The two first periods of play shall terminate as soon 
as the ball goes out of play after the expiration of the 
prescribed lime ; any excess of time in either of the 
first two periods, due to the ball remaining in play, being 
deducted from the succeeding ]ieriods. 'I’lie last period 
shall tcnnin.ite immediately on the expiration of the 
hour’s play, although the ball is still in play. 

ICxcepliou . — In case of a tic, the last period shall be 
prolonged till the ball goes out of play, and if still a tie, 
after an interval of five minutes, the ball shall be started 
from where it went out of play, and the game continued 
as before, until one side obtain a go.i1, which shall deter- 
mine the match. 

8. Changing ponies.— Xa soon as the ball goes out of 
])lay, after the expiration of the first ten minutes of each 
period of play, the game shall be suspended for sufTicicnt 
time, not exceeding two minutes, to enable players to 
change ponies. With the above exception, play .shall be 
continuous, and it .shall be the duty of the umpire to 
throw in tlie ball punctually, and in the event of un- 
necessary delay in hitting out the ball, to call upon the 
offending side to proceed at once. Any change of 
ponies, except according to the aliovc provision, shall be 
at the risk of the nlaycr. 

9. Hell, — A bell shall be rung to signify the time for 
changing ponies, and at the termination of each period 
of play. 

10. — An official time-kceper shall be employed in all 
important matches. 

11. Goals.-^-A goal is gained when a Mil is driven 
between the goal posts, and clear of the .goal line, by any 
of the players or their ponies. 

12. Over top of goal Posts. — ^If a ball is hit above the 
top of the goal posts, but in the opinion of the umpire, 
through, it shall M deemed a goal. 

13. To win game, — The side that makes most goals 

wins the game. ^ 




If the ball be hit Ixihimi the back iine by one of the 
oppcwte stele, it shall be hit off by one of the side whose 
line It IS, from a spot as near as possible to where it 
crossed the line. None of the attacking side shall In; 
within 30 yards of the back line until the ball is hit ofl' 
If, however, the ball be hit behind the back line by one 
of the players whose line it is, they shall hit it olT from 
the centre of the goal line between the posts, and all the 
defending side shall remain behind the line until the ball 
IS hit off, the attacking side being free to place ihcniselves 
where they choose, but not within 15 vanls of the ball 

15. Ball thrmmin hy urn pin, 'A\^ delay aflo-teed. • 
When the ball is hit out of hounds, it must 1 k^ thrown 
into Ihe ground by the umpire from the exact spot where 
it went out of pl.ay, in a direction parallel to the two 
goal lines, and between the opposing ranks of players. 
There must be noilelay whatsoever nor any conshleralion 
for abseiu ]ilayer.s. 

16. Bidinyr ouf an antay^onist. Croisiny.—\ pluyi r 
may ride out an antagonist, or iiileriio^c his pony before 
his antagonist, so as to prevent the latter 1 caching the 
ball, but he may not cross another plavcr in possession 
of the ball, except at such a distance that the said player 
shall not be compelled to check his p >nv to avoid a 
collision. 


Definition oferossiniy. If two players aie riding from 
different directions to hit the hall, and a collision appears 
probable, then the player in possession of the lull (that 
is, who last hit the ball, or, if neither have hit the ball, 
the player who is coming from the rlircclioii from which 
the ball was last hill niusl lie given way to. I’rovided 
I hat IH> player shall be deemed to lie in pfisscssion of tin* 
ball by reason of his being the last striker if he shall 
have deviated from pursuing llu! exact course of the ball. 

17, Crookiny^ s'iek. • No player shall crook his adver- 
sary’s slick, unless he is on the same side of the adver- 
sary’s pony as the ball, or in a direct liru? behind. 

iS. Off side, — No player wlio is off side shall hit the 
ball, br shall in any way prevent the opposite side from 
re.iching or hilling the ball. 

Definition of off dde, A player is olf side when, at 
the time of the ball being hit, lie lia^no one of the opposite 
.side nearer the ad \er.s. 'lies’ goal line, or that line pro- 
duced, or behind that line, and he is neither in possession 
of the ball nor behind oik of his own side who is in 


possession of the ball. The goal line means tin* eight, 
yard line between the g<ial posts. A player, if olV side, 
remains off side, until the ball is bit or hit at again. 

19. h*on,i^h play , — No player shall seize with the hand, 
strike, or push W'ith the hea<l, hand, arm, or elbow, but 
a player may push with his arm, alnve the elbow, pro- 
vided the elbow be kept close to bis side. 

20. Catryitti^ hall. — A player may not earry the ball. 
In the event of the ball lodging upon or against a idayer 
or pony, it must be immediately dropiicd on lb.- grouiul 
by the player or the rider of the iiony. 

21. No player shall intentionally strike his pony with 
the head of his polo stick. 

22. Penally for foul , — Any infringement of the rules 
constitutes a. foul. In cMse of an infringement of Rules 
16. 17, 19, 20, and 21, the umpire shall slop llu. game ; 
and in case of an infringement of Rule iM, the irnpire 
shall slop the game on an appeal by any one of the side 
which has been fouled. On the game being slopped as 
above, the side which has been fouled may claim either 
of the following penalties. 

(rt) A free hit from where the ball was when the foul 
took place, none of the opposing side to he within 10 
yards of the ball. 

{h) That the side whieh caused Ihe foul, take the hall 
back and hit it off from behind their own goal line. 

23. Penalty Jor dhahlitig a player.^'A.n the case of a 
player being disabled by a foul, the side who has been 
fouled shall have a right to designate any one of the players 
oil the opposite side who shall retire from the game. 
The game shall be continued with three players a-side, 
and if the side that causes the foul refuse to continue the 


game, it shall thereby lose the match. This penalty shall 
lie in addition to that provided by Rule 22. 

24. Chauginy; ends , — Ends shall be changed after 
every goal, or if no go.al have been obtained, after half- 
time. 

^ 25. Ball out , — The ball must go over and clear of the 
line to Ik' out. 

26. yVirowing in hall . — If the ball be damaged, the 
umpire niu.st at once slop the game, and throw in a new 
Kill at the place where it w'a.s broken, towarils the 
nc.ai‘esi siilc of the ground, in a direction parallel to the 
twH) goal lines and between the opposing r.inks of 
players. 

27. Broken stieks. - .Should a player's stick he broken, 
be must riilo to ibe place w'hcrc stii:ks are kept and lake 
one. On nonccoiml is a slick U) be brought to him. 

28. Dropped aZ/VX’.— I n the irvent of a slick being 
dropjieil, the jilayer must pick it up himself. No dis- 
mounteil player allowed to hit the ball. 

29. i! round kept elenr . — No person allowed within the 
arena— players, umpires, and manager exceplctl. 

30. .■Iceiden/s. df any playi*r or pony fall or be injured 
by an accident, the umjiire may slop the game, and may 
allow lime lor llie injiire«l man or pony to be replaccil, 
but the game need nol be slopped should any player fall 
through his own fault. 

31. ll'/iere hail is to he thrown in. ---On play being 
rcMimeil, the ball sli.dl be thrown in, wheie it was wdien 
the game was stop[)ed, and in the manner provided for 
in Rule 26. 

32. Disrei^ardin:;^ inupire'.; deeision . — .Any deliberate 
ilRivganl of the injunetions •.!' the umpi’e shall involve 
ihe disi|ii.dirie:uiou of'llie te.im .si> olVeie'ing. 

33. ( 7 mpii\’\ fi,>.oer to , lei it/e a// liispit, — Should any 
incident or ^ple^lioIl aiise that is not provided for in these 
rules, .Mich incident or (piestion to be decided by the 
umpire. 

C«)\r>rnuNs !m>k Cn* Tni-KNAMKNrs. 

Champion Cup Couditious. 

1. Open . — f )pi-n l«> any ])olo leams. 

2. Entry form, -'rhe entries, naming colours, to be 
made on or befon* 5 p.m., on the Saturday judor to the 
week of competition. 

3. Draw. 'I'lie lespeclive leams to be drawn, ami 
tbv^ saiil draw to lake place on Saturday, at 5 p.m., prior 
l«» the week of compel it ion. 

4. Name players, — 'I'he caplain c»f each team to name 
bis four players at lime of eniry. 

5. Snh>iitntes, — In I he event of one of the playeis being 
prevented from playing Irom some hona tide good reason, 
the I’olo Commillec may, if they ibink lit, allow another 
man In be nominated in his plaee • such substiliitc must 
not, however, be taken from among the players selected 
in any other team. 

0. I'hree teams. -Uidess lliree teams contend, the cup 
will m>*. be given. 

7. Pie.- Ine.isc of a lie between lw«) leams, it must 
be played i»ff the same tlay till one team obtain a goal, 
always excepting liolli leams electing to postiionc. 

Kf.viskd Rui.ks fur County Cluw Cur. 

Open to all registered County Clnhs. 

1. .Ml polo Clubs must be regKlered with the manager 
on May 15 in each year. A inxik of rules and incmbcrs 
of such club must be forwarded at lime of registr.atioii, 
and no ]ilayer is eligible l'» play for bis club in the county 
cup unless his name appears on such list of members. 

2. Any member playing for his club must be a resident 
in the county where such club h.as its ground, or reside 
within 50 miles of the club ground. 

No player is eligible to play for his club unless he has 
played 011 at least six different days on the club ground 
during the past season, or on six different days during 
the present season, in club games or matches. 

3. The team which has played for the Open Cup, 
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and won the same during tlie hist three years is not 
eligible to conteml, and noi more than one player of such 
a team may play in the same team for his club. 

4. Any jilayers eligible to ]»lay for their universities in 
the inter-university match may play for Oxford and Cam- 
bridge university clubs, proviilcd that they fulfil the 
necessary qualifications in otlier respects. 

5. A residence within the Metro])olitan area of London 
cannot act as a rpialilication for any club. 

6. Kanelagh and liurlingham arc not eligible to 
contend. 

7. 'riie fact of an ofilcer Ijcing quartered in the 
neighbourhood does not constitute a residential qualifica- 
tion ; with the exception that .an officer with a militia, 
volunteer, yeomanry, or staff appointment for not less 
than three years, and who has not played for his regiment 
in the regimental tournament of the same year, is eligible 
to play for his club. 

8. Entries to be made in writing to the manager at 
least ten days previous to the date fixed for the first game, 
giving the names and addresses of each pl.ayer. And a 
certificate must be furnished by the captain or secretary 
of the club at the same lime that the necessary conditions 
as to (]U.ilific.ation have been fulfilled by all the players 
entered. The manager shall not accept an entry from 
any club, unless it is registered according to Rule 1. 

9. 'l‘he captain of each team on entering to deposit 
five pounds with the maiKager, which shall he returned 
on the tournament concluding. Should the team be 
scratched, the five pounds shall be forfeited and go to 
the team which is second. 

10. In the event <»f one of the players luiing prevented 
from playing for some reason that the polo committee 
may consider fio/m thi'y may allow another man, a 
member of the same club and (iropcrly qualified, to be 
nominated in his place ; such substitute cannot be taken 
froiii a teain cntereil for ('oiinty ('tij) unless the same 
is scratched. 

11. The ponies played must be A»;/tz J/Wr the property 
of a member of the club. 

12. 'rhe decision of the liurlingham committee on 
any point is final. 

Rules of Mkasurkment. 

1. Official measurer. — 'Mic iiieasuroment shall be made 
by an official measurer under the supervision of the polo 
committee. Such official measurer shall he appointed by 
the committee and shall be a duly qualifietl veterinary 
surgeon. 

2. lime of measure mnit. — 'I’lie official measurer shall 
attend for the purpose of measuring ])onics on the first 
clay in the season on which the ground is open for play, 
and on certain subsequent days which shall be advertised 
in due course. 

3. Deseriptiou of pony to be sijii^ued, aud fee /rtiV/. — The 
person presenting a pony for measurement shall fill up 
and sign a form, supplied hy the eluh, coiilaiiiiiig par- 
ticulars .and a dc^scription of the pony, and shall pay to 
the manager a fee to he fixed by the coinmittee before 
the pony c.an he measured. 

4. Age Ironies aged 5 years and upwards in.ay 

be measured and registered lor life ; ponies under 5 years 
can be registered for the current season only. The official 
measurer shall determine the age of the pony. 

5. Coudition of pony. — A pony shall not be mcasuriHl 
if he a]ipcars to have been subjected to any improper 
treatment with a view to reduce his height, or if he is in 
an unfit state to he measured. If a pcjiiy is rejected under 
this rule, he shall not be presented again for measurement 
until the folh^wing season. 

6. Standard and place of measurenu nt. — I'lie measure- 
ment shall he. made wiiha standard approved by the club, 
and in a bo.K with a level floor specially erected for the 
purpose. 

7. Aeeess to measuring. —Neither the owner of the pony 
nor his .servant shall on any account enter the lx)x during 
the measurement, nor shall any other person be admitted 
unless specially authorised by the official measurer, but 
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members of the polo committee shall have a right to 
attend the measurement when their own ponies are not 
being measured. 

8. Position of pony and standard. pony shall 
stand stripped on the level floor, and the measurement 
shall be made at the highest point of the withers. 

9. Holding pony. — The pony shall be held by a person 
deputed by the official measurer. 

10. Position of head. — The head shall be so held that 
a line from the poll to the w ilhers would lie parallel to 
the floor. 

11. Legs. — The forelegs from the point of the shoulder, 
and the hind legs from the back downwards, shall be as 
perpendicular to the floor and as parallel to each other as 
the conformation of the horse allows. 

12. Hair and .vi&m.— -The wither may be shaved, but 
the mane must not be pulled down, noijjthe skin of the 
neck or wither in any way interfered with. 

13. Shoes. — Ponies may be measured with or without 
shoes, but no allowance shall be made. 

14. Appeal. — Any person who is dissatisfied with the 
dctcrmin.ation arrived at may hy a written application, 
presented to the manager within seven days from the 
time of measurement, apply for a rc-measurcnient. Such 
re-measurement shall take place in the jirescnce of two 
mcnilicrs of the polo committee, and on the first con- 
venient day which may be appointed, and their decision 
shall be final. 


IIURLINGHAM Cl.UR. 

Form for Description of Pony presented for Measurement. 


■; Owner’s Pi iiy’s 
Na lie. N.iiiie. 


Colimr 


Sex. 




1 lisiinclive 
Marks. 


Date Signature of owner. 

PORCUPINE — Various species of these . 
rodents are to he met with in different parts of 
the world, and of these the common porcupine, 
Hystrix cristaia^ found in Africa, the hot regions 
of Asia, and (xirt of JCurope, is the best known. 
This animal is essentially nocturnal in its habits, 
and lives hy day in deep burrows exc-avated by 
itself ill the soil. It is very .seldom encountered 
in daylight, and in South Africa is hunted with 
the aid of dogs on moonliglit nights, or more 
commonly on dark nights with lanterns. Mettle- 
some dogs, not previously entered to porcupine 
hunting, suffer very severely from over-rashness 
in tackling so thorny a subject ; but any mon- 
grels or odd dogs that are accustome4 to the 
.sport Avill he found useful in making known the 
whereabouts of the bristling (juarry and keeping 
it from its burrows. Like the hedgehog, the 
porcupine can roll itself up in a ball, and thus 
bids defiance to dogs and four-footed foes. It 
is extremely tender about the nose, anctva blow 
or two with a stout club will (juickly put one of 
thc.se animals hors de combat. Porcupines live 
mainly on roots, hcrb.s, wild fruits, and plants, 
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and often perpetrate a good deal of havoe among 
the fields and gardens of the colonists and 
natives. For this reason, as well as for their 
handsome quills, and the sake of the flesh, which 
is in flavour somewhat like delicate pork, they 
are a good deal hunted. I'he Dutch colonists at 
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the Gipe used formerly to smoke i.iid <lry the 
flesh these iinimah, and here and there the 
practice may still be met with. Although arinal 
with sharp and strong incisors, the jKircupine 
seldom or never uses its teeth when attacked, 
but trusts entirely to its (luills lor its defence. 
Old ami worn-out lions, leopards, an<l other 
carnivora, unable t») procure their natural food, 
sometimes, when lamine slriekeii, attempt to 
make a meal of a ijorcupine. I hcsi; worivoul 
brutes have been found or shot m the last stages 
of misery, with the tongue, palate, lips, and pws 
frightfully wounded by (juills, of which theamina 
has found it imi)o.ssible to rid itself. A wounded 
dog ought to be carefully looked to, as the shorter 
spines, which do most of the mischief ryork 
deep into the flesh and set up suiypuration. he 
rustling noise made by the porcupine as it moves 

is caused chiefly by the hollow spmes of the tail. 
This rattling sound is sufficient to startle a ho^ 
very considerably, especially at mgh . _ c 
kinds of porcupine are found in ^ 

Malay Archipelago, West Africa, and Borneo. 
In the forests of tropical America varitms speu^ 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN - Of all American 
grousi!, the siiocics of ground grouse', found 
;is a rule away from woodland, and com- 
monly called “ prairie chicken,'* yield most 
sport ; though the ruffed-grouse, a dweller in 
the woods, is a well-known and highly appre- 
ciated game bird whenever it is found. 'Fhe 
big sage fowl, also a grouse of the open 
country, the largest of all, exists so far from 
water that it is ordinarily not much sought 
after by the men who use setters and pointers. 
'J'he blue-grouse, spruce-grouse, and ptarmigan 
are as yet ch icily killed for the pot by men 
who are on trips after big game. I'lie ptarmi- 
gan, k-x<.*ei)t in the extri.-me north, is only 
found high up on ihi* mountains, and the 
blue-grouse and spruce grouse in thick timber, 
whi re they artj lVe(|iienlly killed with the rifle, 
tlieir hi\'uls being shot off as they sit on trees. 

'There are two entirely distinct birds know'n as 
prairie chicki ns. 'J'hi) true jmiirie chicken, or 
pinnated grouse cupido ; there are 

several geographical varii‘tii.-s or sub-species), 
which was formerly, in one of its torms, a 
common bird east to ilur Atlantic coast, has 
now vanished from p*r’U'iit'nlly all the eastern 
part ol its r:ingi% and has Ikt*. sadly thinned 
out even in Illinois and Wisconsin. In Iowa 
and Minnesota it is still abundant, and it works 
its way weslwartl with the eiilUvation of the 
land. '1‘he ordinary way to shoot the birds is 
to take two or three dogs for each sportsinan, 
and a wagon to cany the entire jiarty. The 
distances arir so great that the dogs must travel 
well and range far. Men on foot c ould hardly 
(!Over enough ground, as it will otten be neces- 
sary to jKiss over a mile or two of country which 
is not wc.)rlh bi'aling. In all likely spots the 
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wagon is left, and the sjiortsmen follow their 
dogs, just as was done in lingland before the 
days of “liattues.” The birds are sometimes 
found in the stubble fields, and sometimes out 
on the prairie. Early in the season they arc 
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easy to kill. By October tliey are very strong 
and wild, and then need straight powder. They 
are most delicious eating. 

'Fhe other kind of prairie fowl is the sharp- 
tailed grouse (./\'diac€fis p/tasuwellus : likewise 
with several gi-ographical sul>s])e('ies), a more 
northern and western bird. The limits of the two 
species oviTlaj); and in the 1 )akotas the pinnated 
grouse lias been extending its range westwards, 
the sharp-tail seeming to recede before it. As 
the sharp-tail is especially the grouse of the 
cattle country, it is much followed by all .sport- 
loving ranchmen ; but as it inhaliits a drier 
country than the pinnati'd grouse, it offers a 
ratlxrr more difficult jiroblem for dogs. ICarly 
in the season, sharp-tails an? shot precisely as 
ordinary prairie chickens are shot. .\s cold 
weather comes on, they assemble on the river 
bottoms and take to perching on the trees. 
*^I'hey then bi'conie very wild and shy, and do 
not offer much sport. 

'Fhe first sparse settlement of the land does 
not in any way interfere with the increase of 
these grouse. On the contrary, the ranchmen, 
by the war they wage on the wolves and coyotes, 
help the grouse in their struggle for existence. 
In the jiurely pastoral parts of Montana and the 
Dakotas, these birds are probably more plenti- 
ful now than they were fifty yi?ars agt>. But 
they disappear as the settlements become den.se. 
'I’his .seems to be true of all the game of the 
plains, whethi.T fund'd or feathered, 'fhe bea.sts 
and birds of the deep woods hold their own, as 
those of the plains cannot. There is no likeli- 
hood of the extinction of the ruffed-grouse : it is 
still found in places from which the pinnated- 
grouse has absolutely disa\)])earcd, though once 
the latter outnumbered it fifty to one. But 
both species of prairit? chicken are sNwlily di- 
niini.sliiiig in numbers, llu: efforts of the game 
associations and .sportsmen's clubs to have the 
game laws proi)erly enforced ha ve done much to 
arrest this diminution, and here and there to 
stop it ; but the communities as a whole will 
have to .see more clearly than they now do tlie 
effects of wasteful slaughter of game birds and 
game beasts before these birds and beasts can be 
effectually preserved. 

Tukoi » ouK Roosevkt.t. 

Copyright in 13.S.\. 


PRESERVATION OF GAME The 

word “game” is an indefinite word and .seems 
at various times to have had various meanings. 
There is no general definition which holds good 
in the consideration of the various statutes 
passed to protect it, since each s’litiite contains 
its own definition (zu//r Warry’s jZuzefS of 

England 1896, p. 4). 

The following are legally regarded as game 
throughout the United Kingdom and Ireland ; 
a few species not included herein, as ptarmigan, 
quail, wigeon, wiU-duck, landrail, and deer, 


are not, legally speaking, game throughout alt 
the British Isles : — 




Woodcock 

Hares 

ci 

Snipe 

Pheasants 

u . 

Rabbits 

Piirtridges 

C/} 

Kggs of Pheasants 

Grouse 

a -- 

„ Partridge.s 

Heath or AToor Giinic 

cS,? 

„ Grouse 

Black Game 


„ Black or 
MoorGame 


.a< 

1l 


Since the passing of the Ground ( 3 ame Act 
t88o, the entire rights as regards hares and 
rabbits are no longer vested in the owner of the 
land as such. In the game preserver’s .sense 
the list may be slated thus: Hare, pheasant, 
partridge, grouse, black game ; ptarmigan and 
ca|)ercailzie : of these the first five form the 
chief game of the country ; ptarmigan and 
caperi'ail/ie are confined to |)articular districts. 

'The first aiul es.sential retpiisitc for the pre- 
servation of any sort of game is to secure the 
.si.Tviccs of a competent keeper. A good keeper 
must not only bt? able to breed and rear 
pheasants, but should be able to beat his coverts 
in workmanlikir style, and should also under- 
stand the art of partridge driving. The ordinary 
(jualilk'iitions of a keeiXT need not detain ii.s, 
but there arc* two indispensable ones : he must 
be a .sober man, and he must have the taet to 
eoni'iliate the tenant farmer. I'he necessity of 
the latter heconu.s increasingly apparent each 
succi\ssive ) ear.^ 'Fhc! head of game on any manor 
will dt'in nd to a large extent upon the .suppre.s- 
sion of two nui.sances —poachers and vermin. 
Bouchers, broadly speaking, are divided into two 
classes — night ])oacher.s, who follow their calling 
in gangs and are frequently desperate fellows, and 
day poachers, a far mori; numerous class, of whom 
ewry court of Bi.*tty Sessions supplies examples. 
'Fhere are man\' modes by which phea.sants are 
taken at /light. At an early stage, when they 
have been moved into the coverts, and are still 
undi-T the hen, they are mo.st easily taken by 
placing a hoard in front of the coop, when they 
can be withdrawn without a sound being hearO. 
Kaler on, when the young birds begin to roost 
on the biishe.s, a bull’s eye lantern held at them 
dazzles the birds, and they can be picked off at 
will. Tull-grown birds can be shot any light 
night either by swan shot discharged from a 
ralapuU, or by an air gun. Low roosting birds 
of any age can be taken without any noise by a 
running noose of wire at the end of a stick. 
'rhe.se tactics can only be defeated by ceaseless 
vigilance on the part of the keeper and watchers, 
whose efforts may be supplemented by alarm 
guns and dogs. It is a common and effectual 
practice to .surround the coops with a stout wire 

^ Evtiy keeper ought to know something of the Game 
I..aws, in order to keep well within his l^al rights, 'fo 
obtain this information we cannot give him bettisr 
advice than to secure a copy of Warry’s Game Laws' }. 
England^ where the subject is carefdty treated.; . w 
chapter 13. % 
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and to attach to it one or more cloj^s, so that 
each dog has free range over a considerable 
length. Another device is to stretch a wire 
about 9 inches from the ground across all the 
approaches leading to tin* rearing ground ; these 
wires are made fast, and, being invisible at night 
trip up the poachers. 

*1 he plan adopted fonnc*rly in taking part 
ridges at night was timiurl netting. 'Phis net 
was shaped in a half circle, with a tunnel in the 
centre, and was fixed in the ground with stakes, 
at or near the spot where the birds had been 
heard to jug. 'Phey wen* then gentlv e<lged 
toiyards it by using a (luiet horse. ^Daniel, 
writing in 1807, nientions an ingiMiious devit v 
by which the tunnel netters wire checkmated 
(vide Rural Sfiar/s, vol. iii. ]). (i.4). 'Phe |)rin 
ciple of the tunnel net was that ofdriNing the 
birds towards the net ; the principle of the 
“ long net,’* which has siii)erseded it, is that of 
drawing the net towards the l)ir(ls. A long net 
is usually made of silk, aiul is 25 yards long, 
12 feet deep, with 1 in< h mesh. 'Phe hotiom 
is weighted ; three men work it, one at eaeh end 
and one in the middle, whose hnsiness it is to 
clear it of all obstacles. Having noted the 
exact spots where the I'oveys are roosting, the 
|)oachers draw the net towards tlie place, and 
the instant the birds rise, droj) it o\er tiu in. 
When the pf)acher is not sure of the roosting 
places, lur uses a pointei. 'Phe dog earries a 
belUor a .small lantern, and, either hy the bell 
ceasing to souml, or hy the light heeoniing 
stationary, the poacher is made aware that the 
dog has come to a point. 'Phe ordinary means 
of prevention is bushing the fields. 'Phorns 
or crooked slicks are fixed at intervals, and 
pieex'S of furze or bean haulm are scattered 
about ; these become entangled in the meshes. 
In dealing with night jioachers, (he keeper 
should endeavour to have the odds, as regards 
numbers, invariably on his .side. 'Phis is 
not merely for motives of self preservation, 
but because the exhibition of superior force 
will frc(iuently prevent a .serious ollision. 
When gangs of night [)oachers are in the 
habit of vi-siting a neighbourhood, keefters 
on different estates should lay their heads 
together and concert a .system of .signals by 
wWch all their available force may be concen- 
trated at short notice on any given spc:. It 
has been suggested that the summons .should be 
conveyed by firing a rocket, and, if different 
coloured rockets were di.striliuted to the various 
keepers, a code might easily be established 
indicating the point of attack. 'Phe discharge 
of a rocket would in it.sclf be suflicieiUly 
alarming incident to discourage many poaching 
expeditions. It i.s very desirable that keefiers 
should obtain the co-operation of' the police ; 
the presence of a man in uniform has a deter- 
rent effect, in addition to which the police on 
their night beats have the best opportunity 


of remarking the movement.s of poaching 
gangs. 

'Phe hours of night are legally defined by sect. 
12 of Tc) (Jeo. IV., c. 69 as commencing at the 
first hour after sun.set and ending at the begin- 
ning of the last hour before .sunrise. 

'Pile much more numerous cla.ss of poachers 
who work hy day includes many varieties, 
ranging from the profes.sional who drives round 
the enimlry in his ('art with a eoujile of con- 
cealed hirrhers, to the loafer who sneaks a rabbit 
out of the hedge. Perhaps thi* most troiible.soiue 
ol all is the village poaclier, who, lieing a resident, 
is well acijuainteil with all the keeper’s move- 
ments, and takes advantage of every occasion 
when his hack is liiriied. Again, there is the 
ex-keeper, perhaps dischaiged for ilrimkennes.s, 
who has .settled in .some outlying cottage not 
belonging to the properly, hut within e:isy reach 
of tile jm serves. Such an one came under our 
notiie recently, who, ami*Mgsl other poaeliing 
properties, jiossessed a relrievcr of miiisiial in- 
lelligenee. 'Phis dog had hren traini'il to i-arry 
eggs in his mouth, and we have known him 
carry iiff to his master, one hy one, every egg 
from u pheasant's ne‘ i half a mile from his 
collage. An expiTieinvd kiv|» r will regard 
with sus|)ic ion evcr\ stranger lomiil on those 
parts of an estati: where eggs or game exist. 
'Pwo of the most aeeomplished poachers we 
have e\er known were, the one a pianoforte 
timer, and the other the wife of an ex-game 
keejier. He was such an adept at netting that 
in one* season lie swept off the partridges from a 
eonsiderahle exteiil of eomitry, and she was 
e(|ually clever at l alehing rabbits with the long 
net. 

'Phe rambling habits of pheasants when 
black lierries li*mpt them along the hedgerows, or 
when .leorns draw' them from the I'overt.s, render 
llieiii easy objects of c.iplurc. I’here is no doulit 
that every season many pheasan'.s fall victims to 
sticks, stones, and ihe carter's whip. 'Po c heck 
this, the kecjier should always be provided with 
a team of spaniels to scour the hedgerows and 
drive* in straying birds. (Orchards near covi*rts, 
but not belonging to the estate, must he care- 
fully watched wlien tin: fruit is ripe, for pheasants 
cannot resist fallen a|)ples. On manors ni.ar a 
sea-t:ui\st, where there is a puhlii: fore-shore, 
saltings and marshes should be driven, as 
])heasanls are fond of salt and frecpient such 
placc.s. It is no uncommon e\pi:rieiice to find 
that coverts where no stock of game exists, but 
which arc near good pre.serve.s, are taken for the 
season hy so-called sporl.smen. 'Phe reason is 
obvious : the lessee ho|)es to get his game with- 
out the trouble and exjiense of rearing it. In 
order to attract ])heasants, he will put himself 
to no little expense* in procuring damaged 
raisins, figs and maize. In .such cases hedge- 
rows must be carefully scrutinised, and espe- 
cially the bottom of any ditches xvhich lie 
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between the tw(.) i)ro|)ertics. Poachers some- 
times select a neck of (overt where f)heasunts 
are numerous, and, by lappinj;, contrive to drive 
them across a path on which they have pre- 
viously disjMwed horse hair nooses ; or they 
catch single birds on Iiedgerows on lish hooks 
bailed with raisins. A more deadly method 
than either of these is that of steeping corn in 
rum, or methylated spirits, which intoxicates the 
birds. uV//.v vomica als(^ is mixed with meal, 
causing faintness, and the birds are easily 
picked up. 

'I'he beginning of the laying season is an 
anxious lime, for, owing to the demand for eggs, 
poachers are very active. AVhen birds are sit- 
ting, the egg-stealiTs’ operations are simplified, 
for it needs no gri*at sagacity to discover a 
phea.sant's nest. It is a curious fact that where 
places <^f security abound, the hen pheasant will 
sometimes select a spot which is c<mi para lively 
public,- such as a hedgerow on a main road, 
or a felled tree alongside of a footpath. 

'Phere still remains to be noti(X;(l that terror 
of keepers, that thorn in the side of the land 
owner, the pro])rietor of some isolated piece 
of land in the midst of the preserv(*s. 'Phis land 
may not (*xci*ed a few iH!rches, or may extend 
to three or four a(Ti*s, but whatever be its size, 
two things are certain — that the owner will plant 
a (considerable breadth with buck-wheat, and 
that he w'ill possess a game licence. M^his man 
must be squared ! One (jther obnoxious in- 
dividual, the product of modern legislation, is 
the allotment-iioacher. His plot is situated, 
say, a mile from his hous(*, and his nearest cut 
lic?s ahmg a public footpath through a game 
covert. He has a licence to ('arry a gun, and 
a.s he is en route to his potuto-patrh, he carries 
it throiigli tJie w’ood. 1\ e ha^e known more 
than one of these genthanen improve the 
opportunity thus afr(mlcd him. 

'Phe above instances by no nueans exhaust the 
category of p(3achers. 'Ph(^ keeper will have to 
keep a jealous e)e on (’asual watiT-cress 
gatlierens, who are generally on the look out for 
eggs ; also on mushroomers, w ho frecpiently 
conceal the heart of the poa('her under the 
modest garb of the market gardener ; and on 
gipsies, to whom nothing comes amiss. 

A long sj)ell of snow is ]KThaps the most 
trying time of all, for then not only, is (!very 
object visible, but game may be t ra('ke(l through 
the snow* by their footprints. Fiay ricks and 
straw stacks should at such times U’! specially 
watched. All game becomes very tame during 
the snow and falls an i/asy |)rey to ill-disposed 
persons. 

.Some of the methods of poaching pheasants 
W'hich we have described are apiilicable also to 
partridges. Partridge eggs are abvays readily 
saleable, and it is to be regretted that many 
p^servers arc indifferent where the eggs come 
, fiwh so long as they obtain a change of blood. 


In this way A.'s manor is despoiled of its eggs 
in (irder to supply his neighbour B. with stock. 
In some cases the owner of a manor uncon- 
.sciously buys his owm eggs. I’artridges, unlike 
])heasants, are seldom confined in aviaries, and 
the nests of the wild birds are frequently ne- 
glected by the keeper, w'ho at that season is 
busy with his pheasants. A keeper ought to 
knowr all the partridge nests on his beat, and 
assure himself constantly that they are not 
molested. 1 o secure the preservation of part- 
ridge eggs on .nn estate, the best plan is to 
enlist the sympathy of the farmer and the 
laliourer. farmers as a rule arc very tolerant 
of winged game, and labourers may be won by 
the offer of a reward for every nest found by 
them which is hat(!hed off. When the mowing 
ma('hine is at work the keeper must be on the 
alert. (Jrass-cutting, in many parts of England, 
takes place just before the eggs hatch, and the 
machine destroys both the sitting bird and the 
eggs. AVhen a partridge is driven from her 
nest, a patch of grass or corn should be left 
standing, and, if she does not return to it, the 
eggs should be withdrawn at on(x; and placed 
under a broody hen. The keeper who has a 
b(?at on high ground, wiiere th(?re is little corn 
grow’ii, is liahle in hard weather to find himself 
('onfronted by an insurmountable difificulty. 
His entire stc^ck may betake themscives to the 
valleys never to return. 

Grouse run most risk from shepherd dogs 
in the egging time, from poaciiers in winter, 
when the siunv is heavy on the ground and 
the birds seek the culbvated lowiands, and at 
harvest, wiien they gather in numhers on the 
stubble fields and stooks. 'J'heyare akso netted 
at night. 'Phe maintenance of a good stock of 
grouse def)(*nds mainly upon immunit)^ from 
disease. 'The subject of grouse disease is an 
r^jscure one?, and is fully dis(mssed else- 
where (AVr (iKousE, Diseases of [. Most 
praclic'al authorities, however, agree the 

chief means of preserving the health' of the 
grouse is the periodic burning of the Jiealher. 
'Phe heath should be fired between H^yember 
and March 26th ; firing is illegal beiwipn April 
nth and November ist. It slmuld*' fife burnt 
in strips. Grouse feed upon the young growth. 

Black Game have become very ifcarce in 
most parts south of the 'Pweed. Some|still exist 
in the New' P'orest, Dorset, Wilts, We.st Somer- 
.setshire, Cormvall and South Devon. On the 
sides of Dunkery, on Winsford Hill, and on many 
of the drier slopes of Exmoor, where the heather 
is sw'eet and the whortleberry plant abundant, 
black game are found. I'hey are generally shot 
over [lointcrs, and in favourable seasons bags of 
from tw'(.*nty to tw'cnty-five brace are frequently 
made. The conditions chiefly fcondu^ye to 
their preservation are absence of fox^%Ahc 
neighbourhood of corn and turnip c 
the judicious burning of furze.^nd 
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the spring before nesting conimeiu\?s. 'I’hc old 
cocks are seldom kept down us close as they 
should be : they may be seen drumming on a 
fine spring morning in all the magnificence of 
their courting plumage, but no doubt this inter- 
feres with nesting operations. There are c:om- 
paratively few black game on the Quantocks, 
where the heath is inferior and foxes somewhat 
plentiful. In the Midlands, black game are 
found in Sherwood Forest and Cannock C2hase. 

The Capercailzie, or cock of the wood, 
after becoming an extinct sjiecies of game in 
Scotland, has now been partially restored. 
Perthshire is the home of the bird ; it feeds on 


their worst enemies is the mowing machine, 
which destroys annually great numbers, of 
leverets. 

Vermin, in the game ])reserver's sense, is 
either four-footed or winged. Amongst the 
former must be included cats, jiolecats, foxes, 
stoats, weasels, jiine-niarteiis, hedgehogs, and 
rats ; amongst the latter, crows, rooks, jackdaws, 
magpies, jays, sparrow hawks, brown owls, 
peregrine falcon, buzzard, merlin, and hen 
harrier. Individual kestrels must also he in- 
cluded. hirst and most formidable of all four- 
footed vermin, we place the house cat grown 
wild. I'A'ery village and every cottage contri- 
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the young tops and the cones of the lir trees 
and on berries of the juniper, and may be •.iome- 
times found on the stocks. Ihe flight of a 
capercailzie, big bird as he is, is 
noiseless and very fast. The fema e lays from 
six to eighteen eggs, and deposits them on t ie 
ground. Vermin must be vigilantly kept (Umn, 

or the will go. , 

Hare^Since the iiassnig of the t.rmmd 
Game Act, hares arc rapidly disappearing fn m 
districts in which formerly *ef were P’enbM » 
but so long as coursing and 
mam popular branches 
danger of their becoming entirely „ 

are easily snared, shot, and ^ 

lurcher also snaps^up a great many , b 


butes to the niimlier, and a eat that lias once 
formal a taste for the woods will selrlom return 
to the domestic hearth. Cats take almost every 
sort of game in every stage ol its growth, and 
but for the fact that they are easily trap)^, 
would render game preserving in populous 
neighhourhoods imiHJSsihle. 1 he trap should 
baited with flesh sprinkled with valerian, or 

with a herring. It should be well set liack 
against a tree, .and the approach to it enclose^ 
wath brushwood ; the trap itself should be neatly 

brushed over. ^ / • n 

Polecats arc becoming very rare (especially 
in districts where rabbits arc systematicAlly 
trapped), and are seldom heard of out of Wales 
and Scotland. They are very destructive to young 
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birds as well as eggs. They are generally caught 
in box traps set in ditches or under walls. 

'rhe Fox has his prescriptive rights, which of 
course every sportsman must recognise. Never- 
theless, tin? fact must be confronted that he is a 
crafty and sii(x:t?ssful poa(*lu*r. He kills old 
birds on their nests and suc!ks their eggs ; he 
takes the birds from the dainty age of eight 
weeks upwards ; he chops old hares in their 
forms, and catches leverets in the open ; he 
digs out rabbits tiuicki r than a spade labourer, 
and is cs|)ccially acli\e in coverts on the night 
succeeding a big slu^ol. His nocturnal visits to 
the ('oo[)s are best prcviMited by tht? use of 
chained dogs and hurricane lam|)s. Rags 
steeped in animal oil will also be found useful. 
Where rabbits abound, pheasants and partridges 
will be less molested by the fox. 

Stoats and Weasels have one jnerit, vi/., 
that they are the natural ineiny of the rats, 
mice, and field voles, although from the ordinary 
keeper’s point of view they are pests to be exter- 
minated. 'J’hey will attack eciually nxidily 
young pheasants and partridges, leverets and 
rabbits ; they also di'slroy eggs. As an instanc e 
•of the rapacity of the stoat, one of the most 
experienced kee|)ers in thc:wc?st of baigland tells 
us, that he: has known thirty five pheasants, six 
w'ctrks old, to be taken out of a hole where they 
had been deposited! by a stoat, as a rc*siilt of one 
hour’s hunting in a iield ijito whic h the said 
plic.'asants had only been rcMiun ed that morning. 
Stoats and wc.*asels, owing to their methodical 
habits when on the war-path, are not diflic ult to 
trap. Any aperture in a wall or fence is ]m:Uy 
sure to attract them, 'riuis a steel trap set in a 
burrow which traverse's a bank, or at the: (*orner 
of a wall, <jr in a hole through a w'ill almost 
inevitably take them. 'The' trai)s used are small 
steel traps with peg and c hain, and are, ns a rule, 
unlxiiled. The: \iesl lime- to gc:t rid of stoats 
and weasels is in the months of May and June'. 
In these months the: parents hunt with their 
young in ‘‘trips” or families. My sc:curing the 
old female;, the whede family may be destroye:d. 
'The: keeper takes the: body and suspends it by 
two small forked sticks over the tra]), resetting 
it in the same place. All he then has to do is 
to station himself at hand out of sight and take 
the animals out as fast as they get in. .Stoats 
and wt.asels .seize their j)rey near the head, and 
no hare or rabbit bitten in this w’ay ever re- 
covers. 

The Pine Marten is not, as many siij)ix)se, 
confined to Scotland, but is found also in 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and in many parts 
of Wales. Its food is ganu; and small birds. 
It attacks pheasants whe*n at roost and can be 
taken in steel traps baited with hird.s^ flesh. 

Hediehogs are great egg stealers, 'fhey 
will tak^our or live each night from under the 
hen as ®ng as the eggs last. They are easily 
trapped in a gin baited with an egg, and 


are^ frequently caught in traps set for other 
vermin. 

Rats — I'he mischief wrought by rats on a 
manor is not sufficiently recognised. They are 
very destructive to eggs and young birds, besides 
consuming a great amount of food at feeding 
places. In illustration of this fact we may 
mention a case which recently came under our 
notice. 'I’he preservation of game upon a cer 
tain manor having been given up, the tenants 
immediately complained of a huge incursion of 
rats whic h lloc'ked to the farm buildings from 
the coverts. I ’he methods of destroying rats 
are too well-known to reejuire more than a jjass- 
ing notice. The best i)lan is to entice them by 
footl into some: enclosed .s])ace, such as a stone- 
ixive'd yard, and feed them for awhile W'ith 
Ijarlt^. 1‘hen let the grain be poisoned. A 
(jui('k irritant poison must be used and water 
must be provided. 

'I'hc' Badger cannot fairly be included in 
any list of noxious vermin ; the charges made 
against him of de:stroying rabbits and of sucking 
eggs, re-st upon evidence which wc do not con- 
sidcT conclusive.' 

Winged Vermin Every game preserver 
has, or ought to have, some of the instincts of a 
naturalist, and shenild (‘iiution his keepers 
against ihe* wanton destruction of rare liirds. 
W't: do not advoc'ate that e:very one should follow 
the? c.'xample- of a e'ertain well known sportsman, 
who re*<*enlly Uirnetl down several pairs of owls 
in his covc:rls ; hut even this is better than in- 
difference to the wholesale destruction of such 
liarmless and beautiful birds as barn owls, and the 
majority of kestrel haw ks. The worst enemies ta 
eggs are crow s, magpies. Jays, and, in dry seasons, 
rooks and jackdaws. (.tow\s and jackdaws also 
destroy young l>irds. 1’hey ?nay all be trapped 
with eggs se t on or about the traps, or otherwise 
poisoned willi strychnine ; \)Ut the latter is a 
very risky procedure:, and must never be at- 
tempted in a hunting country. Much better 
than the trapping of individual birds is the 
dt‘struction of the nests with the young onfcs. 
'riiis remark, however, does not apply to the 
rook, whose many services to the farmer Ol^rht 
to .secure his exemption. Magpies and jays^re 
both c'gg-siickers, )'et the w'urning note of'^he 
jay (wiiich is the watch-dog of the wood) often 
informs the keeper of the j)resenec of an in- 
truder. Individual birds of the kestrel species, 
w'heii providing for their young, occasionally 
turn poacher and carry off young birds from the 
coops. Such offenders must ixiy forfeit, but 
any sportsman who has ever w'atched a*pair of 
kestrels hunting field mice and alternately soar- 
ing and stooping, wull be loth to have them 
destroyed. 'Fhc brow'ii ow'l will take young birds 

^ Amungst the enemies to game which are not vermin 
the most common and destructive are shephcrcis’ dogs ; 
they snap up ground game, and sometimes ao great 
damage among young pheasants grouse, 
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from the coops. We have known a couple of 
brown owls kill a brace of pheasants night after 
night. The sparrow-hawk’s ease cannot be 
defended ; he takes young pheasants and part- 
ridges whenever he has the chance, and when 
he is nesting, is a deadly neighbour. 1'he nest 
should be trapped all the year round, as both 
birds will often return to it out of the nesting 
season. The goshawk is a dangerous enemy to 
the partridges, but is a very rare species, 'rhe 
peregrine falcon, harrier, and raven are fast tlis- 
appearing, and such districts as can still lioast of 
isolated pairs should surely be regarded as havens 
for these birds. Merlins, which are the smallest 
of the hawk kind, have for their natural food 
small birds, and we doubt whether they do 
much harm to game. 

Chaki.ks C. Tudway, 

John F. Hall. 

PRONGHORN — 'Fhe prongbuck {Antilo- 
mpm americana) is almost universally known 
in America as “antelope” ; yet it is, in reality, 
not an antelope at all, but a very peculiar beast 
w’hich zoologically stands in a jiosition as uniciue 
as that of the giraffe, being the only hollow- 
horned ruminant which annually sheds its horns. 

Pronghorns were formerly found all over the 
great plains of w’estern North America from 
the Mississippi to the. Pacifu', and from 
Northern Mexico to the Saskatclu^wan. Liki^ 
all other big game?, their mimlxrrs have bei*n 
very much reduced, 'fhey hold their own, of 
course, far better than great l)(?asts like ihe 
.Isison and wapiti, wdiere the conditions are 
similar : in many jilaces where all three were 
formerly . abundant the pronghorn is now the 
only survivor, though sadly thinned in numIu.Ts. 
But he is, when left to himself, purely a beast of 
the prairie and the open plains, and like all such 
beasts he vanishes far more quic kly than those 
that dwell in shelter of thi^ tangled forests ; 
the white-tail deer always outlasts him. 

^V'hcn much persecuted, pronghorns are 
driven into rough and even into vooded 
country, but their chosen ground is the oix5n 
grass land. In power of eyesight they far 
surpass deer, and their noses are good. In 
con.sequence, they are very difficult to stalk ; for 
they are always found far from cover. Their tac- 
tics are just the reverse of tho.se of white-tail deer. 
The white-tail’s one object is to avoid observa- 
tion ; he trusts to sheltering himself so that the 
hunter will not see him. The pronghorn 
doesn’t care in the least whether he is seen or 
not, and indeed is usually found in some con- 
spicuous position where he challenges atten- 
tion : for all that he wishes is to be sure that he 
sees everything Avithin half a mile or mor^ 
Formerly it was possible to take advantage of 
the curiosity of the prongbuck and lure him to- 
ward the hunter by means of a red handkerchief, 
or something similar; but there are very fcAv 
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regions nowadays where the game is so un- 
sophisticated. At present pronghorns are 
usually killed by fair stalking. They are also 
sometimes folloAved on horseback with the rifle, 
and they afford the best sport of all when 
regularly coursed with greyhounds. 

Stalking antelope is very different work from 
still-hunting deer, wapiti, and moose, or climbing 
after mountain sheep and goats. More than 
any of these sports it necessitates skill in the 
use of the long-range rifle, the shots being 
customarily taken at standing objects, a rather 
long distance off. 'Phere is no need for the 
noiseless stealth of the hunter who follows his 
<|iiarry through thick woods, and though long 
walks over the rough prairie grass give plenty of 
exercise, they are, of course, wholly free from the 
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difficulty iiiul fatiKUu of mountaineering. Hut 
there i.s much need to .show the stalker's skill in 
the actual ap|)roiicli to the game. If the prong- 
horn once sees the hunter, tire latter’s chances 
are gone, unless tlie (|uarry suffers from one of 
those nueer, freakish fits which occasionally 
attack it. 'I'he hunter must spy out tire land 
with such care as surely to get the first glimpse 
of the animals he is after. He may see them 
either feeding or lying down, for they graze and 
rest at all hours of the day. Once seen, I think 
the lying down animal is easier to approach, 
cause it cannot .see so far, and, moreover, it is 
not continually shifting its position and thereby 
increasing its chance of destroying the benefit 
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of the very little shelter the hunter has. At first 
sight, it seems impossible to stalk anything on' 
the plains, for to all appearance tliere is no 
cover whatever. Nevertlieless, in most places 
the ground is not really i)err('ctly flat. There 
are slight rolls, making virry gentle hillocks and 
valleys ; and there are small watercourses which 
here and then? make cut banks, though only a 
few inches in height. Often a band of prong- 
horns will be in an entirely impossible position 
- -indeed, 1 think 1 may say lliat this is gene- 
rally the cast' ; but if can.'fully watched anti ft)l 
lowed they are apt, sooner or later, to get into 
some position where it is possible to approach 
within long rifle range. A gootlpart t^f the stalk 
must be made on hantls and knees, anti the 
remainder flat on one's slt)mach, hitching along 
by means of the elbt)ws. Oct^asitnially, of 
course, the animals are found in jflaces where 
the hunter can get a cl<»se shot, but t)rdinarily 
they must be killt?d at hmg range. In ctmst'- 
(juence, they are usually shot at a much greater 
distanct? than any other AmtTican game, and 
from this it follows as a ct)rt)llary that more 
cartridges art? expendetl for every heatl bagged 
than in any other kind of hunting. 

Pronghorns t'an run aAvay frtim any ortlinary 
horse; but when tmee they have taken their 
line of fliglit tlu?y hate to s\ver\e from it, and 
advantage t'an often be taken of this ])t?culiarity, 
by riding at an angle to their course, tt) get a 
shot at tht?m. 

When 1 did my first shooting on tlu? plains, 
fifteen years a|to, tht?rt? was y)Ienty of other 
gamt', and I ratht^r looketl down on pronglionis : 
but for the last five or si\ years 1 have followi:tl 
them tt) the exclusit)n of everything, except an 
oct?asional deer or sheep, on the few oc('asit)jis 
when I have been able to get t)ut to my ranche. 

For a fuller account of their habits anti chase 
I would refer to Jiiy books, 77 /t’ Wi/deniess 
Hunlcr^ Iliintiiv^ 2 rips of a Ronchman^ and 
Rath he Life, and the fiuntiny^ 'Fraif anti also to 
the chapters 1 liave written on the subject in the 
three volumt?s of the Hoom? and Oot'kett ( ,'lub. 

'J ’ n I'.t ) I )( ) u !■: Koos i <: vk i :\\ 

roiiyri!j;ht in U.S.A. • 

PTARMIGAN (Lagopus muUis) -Dis- 
tribution — Unlike the rt*tl grouse, which we 
can claim as belt)nging solely to the Jlritish 
Isles, the ptarmigan is fountl in various tyf)es- 
all very closely allietl throughout the A ret it? am I 
Sub-arctic regions of tin? north(?rn lRmis])h(?re. 

Scotland, Norway, Russia, Siberia, North 
America, (\anada, Greenland and the islands of 
Iceland, Nova Zeinbla and Spi»/bergen, can all 
boa.st their ptarmigan, anti but for their v» elcome 
presence many a traveller in ihc?se northern 
lands w'tuild have to .subsist t)n very hard fare 
indeed. 

In the countries frequented by the ptarmigan 
in itt^jnore souther i range, the bird is found in 
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the picturesque solitudes of the highest moun- 
tains, for there only can it obtain its food, which 
consists of arctic berries, &c. As we move to 
more northern latitudes the bird.s are found on 
ground of the same character, but at lower 
levels, for in northern Iceland and Spitzbergen 
they are found right down amongst the rocks by 
the sea. 

In .severe winters, too, immense numbers of 
the fjal ripa, whic?h are almost identical with our 
ptarmigan, have been known to leave the high 
groinuls of Norway and migrate across the strip 
of water to the flat shores of the Lofoden 
Islands, where they have been killed in thou- 
sands on the sea shores. 

W’c must turn, however, to our own type, 
which is the most interesting to Briti.sh s[K)rt.s- 
nien. 

Natural History — Most sportsmen and 
naturalists arc alrt'ady familiar with the general 
appt?aran(.‘e of the ptarmig^ni^ and have been 
.striK'k by the marvellous provision of Nature 
which enables this beautiful creature to a.ssimi- 
late itself to its surroundings, in accordance with 
the seasonal changes of landscape. Every 
month sees some alteration in the plumage 
which, a])])arenlly at the will of the bird, be- 
comes while', gray, n^d or brown, as its sur- 
roundings alter, although parts of the wing.s, 
sloma('h and K'gs ri'inain \vhile at all seasons. 

IMarmigan rre([ui'nt nearly all the summits of 
tJ)e hills ov(.T 1,500 feet, in the dt'cr forests of 
Ross, Sutherland, Inverness, Aberdeen, Argyle 
and Perth. I’hey also exist in the \\ estern 
Isles, and, till recently, tliey were found in the 
Hoy Hills in the Orkney.s, but they have long 
bt?en extinct in (Cumberland and Wales. Ptar- 
migan are inonogamou.s, like grouse, h\xt they 
do not sj)lil up into pairs at once, after the 
males hav(' had loose fights Avith Others, 
but tlu? whole (?()vey holds a sort of cU|y-break 
tournament, in which the males fight somewhat 
after the manner of the blackcocks, 'fhc same 
spot is re sorted to (?very morning at ^^break, 
but it is not maintained from year to "^ear like 
tlu? blackcocks’ playing ground. The call of 
the mall? is a prolonged croak like thS' syllable 
“ a-r-r r-r,” and that of the female “ ee 4 c*’ 

J’he ptarmigan makes its nest about .the first 
week in June, amongst the mo.ss an(^ stones, 
and it is one of the most difficult *to find 
ill the British list, as I can attest from i)ersonal 
experience. The female bird w'ill scarcely move 
unless touched, and also seems to give out no 
scent when sitting, .so that a dog will not find 
her. W'hilst in Iceland, in 1889, I found the 
male ptarmigan a most brave and daring bird 
in deieiu e of his young ones, if one acddentally 
di.sturbed a female with chick.s. The mother 
would give a . call, and immediately the cock 
would come flying at great speed towards the 
intruder, as if to attack him, only ju.st swerving 
off when within a few feet. JHe showed far 
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greater concern and excitement about his ilimily 
than any cock grouse would do. 

Males are generally shy when found hy them- 
selves, but if the weather is fine and still, and a 
whole covey is met with, there are no birds 
more easily approached. Ptarmigan are very 
much afleclcd by the weather, and are as una]) 
proachable in rain and storms as they are tame 
on a still sunny day. They possess the power uf 
ventriloquising to quite as great an extent as 
the corncrakes, and 
sometimes, if you 
arc lost in the mist, 
and the |)turmigan 
arc! croaking all 
around, you may 
walk for a long 
time without seiring 
one, although you 
think you could 
locate exactly 
position of the bj| 
from their call. 

'Phough the ptar- 
migan and the 
grouse occut)y at 
certain seasons the 
same ground, there 
is IK) aulhenticati?d 
instance of their 
interbreeding. 

Shooting — 

'rhoiigh exposed 
to. the attacks of 
foxes and eagles, 
tho^tarmigan leads 
a lue of safi'ty as 
comparijd with that 
of ^bthcr .species of 
ganie birds. Pul a 
(ia>* on the tops, 
amidsi: the sccaies 
of alternate gloom 
and splendour, such 
as only Scotland can 
present, is often 
more delightful 

than moor shooting on tamer gixnind. It is 
only once or twice, after the stalking is over, 
that a stray gunner may perchance climb to 
their magnificent solitudes and shovjt a few 
brace. 

There is a fascination about the panoramic 
view, the exhilarating air and “the lowers of 
eternal silence,” that gives this sport a quality 
all its own. 

"I’he novice will find it difficult to see pUirmi- 
gan, and, though so lame, when once on the 
wing they get away very smartly, and one has to 
be sharp with the second barrel to kill a brace 
neatly, for the birds are round a corner in a 
moment. 

They nearly always rise all at once, keeping 
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close together, and straight shooting is essential 
to make any sort of a bag, for the game in a 
few seconds will cross chasms and disappear 
into rocks that would take you hours to reach. 
Dogs are of little use in this kind of shooting, 
for the ground is often too ditifieult to work, 
and so full of blue hares as to upset the steadi- 
ness of any but an old and tried animal. A 
good old pointer mav be very useful in finding 
wounded birds, iVc. ; but the ebances are that 

you will see as many 
yourself as tlu* dog 
does, from the habit 
of the old cock, 
and sometimes of 
the wliole brood, of 
standing up the 
roi'ks and croaking. 

'The lu st ptarmi- 
gan ground in Scot- 
land is to be found 
in tht' mountains 
f)f Koss-shire near 
Loeh Maree, and 
on Auchnasbellac.h 
sixty brac(‘ have 
bi ell l illed in one 
day 1)\ a single giin. 
Driving is oeea- 
sionalh’ jiraelised, 
but ii is bardl> 
worth the trouble 
rif organising beats 
on ground where 
things may go 
wrong in a moment, 
unless the* game is 
very numerous. In 
(laiek l''oresl lluy 
generally have a 
clrive at the end of 
the season, whirl I re- 
sults in from about 
twenty-five to thirty 
bivKH: being killed. 
1.(1 M11.1.AIS. 
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lowinj^ (irticlc liiis lu.c.ii i.’onipilcd from llu^ losulls 
uf iiKiuirics adtlri sstd either to hoys or masters 
at tlie diflcrenl piihlie schools. I he informatiim 
supplied ronsiderably overran tlie s|Kire avail- 
able, iiut it is hojted that it will be found clear 
and complete, in .si)ite of the abbreviated form 
in which it aintears. Undi'r each school tlu: 
first ])ara(;raph gives the^ chief games playisl. 
'I'he second i)araani)jh givi:s the name of the 
.schools playcrl, and the games at which they 
are met. 'I’hen follows some information as to 
house matches, or their equivalents, and, in a 
a few eases, a longer desi;ription of itecuhar 

games. , . > 

The following abbreviations are used C = 
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Cricket : F = Football : A = Association ; 
R = Rugby (Football or Fives) : and K = Eton 
Fives. 

REDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL ^(i) 
Cricket, football (R), rowing, fives (R). 

(2) St. Paul’s, Dulwich, MerchanCFaylors’ ((E), 
Haileybury, St. Paul’s, Dulwich, Merchant Tay- 
lors’ (F). 

Shrewsbury is met on the river and St. Paul’s 
at fives. 

At football the houses meet on the T.eague 
system, at cricket and rowing they are drawn in 
heats. As there are only 200 boarders out of 
800 boys, the town is divided into six divisions, 
and the boarding houses are divided among the 
divisions or school houses irres])ective of their 
situation. Not only is there a cockhouse at 
each game, but a cup is held by the house best 
at. all games. 

FLAIR I.ODGE— (i) Cricket, football (R), 
fives. 

(2) Fettes, Loretto, Mcrchiston, lEdinbiirgh 
.Academy, Glenalmond, the last at (Ticket 
only. 

'Fhere ari) House and form matches at 
all games, and also Modern 7 '. (Classical, and 
Scotland r*. lliu World. 

BLUNDELJAS SCHOOL, flVERTON— 
(i) Oickct, football (R), fives (R). 

(2) Weymouth, Newton (College, All Hallow’s 
School, Honiton (CE), U.S.CA Westward Ho ! 
Exeter Grammar School, Newton (Eollegc, All 
Hallow’s School (F). 

BRADFIELD COIXEGE (t) Cricket, 
fimtball (A), fives (E). 

(2) Sherborne, Radley ((E-); Lancing, Radley 
(F). Radley is also met at fives. 

l'(jrm matches are jilayed in heats in two 
divisions. Upper and Lower VL, Modern Side 
I., Remove Uf)per \'. and Army (Elass I. meet- 
ing in the Senior Cup, Middle and Ix)wer V., 
Modern Side 11 . and III., and Army (Elass II. 
in the Junior (Eup. 

CHARI'ERHOUSE— (1) Cricket, fcjotball 
(A), fives ( 1 C), rackets, swimming, and rifle- 
shooting. 

(2) Westminster ((' and F), Wellington (C), 
Eton (fives), Winchester (rackets), Harrow 
(swimming). 

'Fhere are House Matches at football, cricket, 
fives, rackets, swimming, and shooting, the ties 
for which are drawn on the ordinary ^ ’up sys- 
tem. In football, for boys out.side of the first 
and .second games of the four c lubs into which 
the eleven houses arc divided, there is an 
“Unders*” Football I.eague, consisting of twenty- 
four teams, which play each other once only, 


the winning team securing a Cup which is held 
for the season. In cricket, those outside the 
twenty-tw^o and the first and second games of 
the four clubs are divided into “yearlings,” or 
new’ boy.s, and “etceteras.” 

(EHELl’ENHAM— (i) Cricket, football (R), 
row’ing, rackets, fives (R and E). 

(2) Marlborough, Clifton, Haileybury (C), 
’ Rugby, and Haileybury (F) ; St. Paul’s is met 
on the river. 

The Haileybury match is played at Lord’s. 

For cricket the arrangements are : (i) house 
challenge cups for first and second eleven ; 
(2) house League matches on the three half- 
holidays, teams composed of boys not included 
in college pick-ups.- 

h or football ( i ) full team games twdee a week ; 
(2) college pick-ups or match three times a 
week; (3) house’ challenge cup for first and 
second fifteens. 

- CHRISTCOLLEGE,BRE(:ON— (i) Cricket, 
football (R), fives. 

(2) Llandovery, Monmouth, Hereford County 
School ((.E), Llanilovery, Monmouth (F). 

As the .school house greatly outnumbers the 
others, tin? only match at football is School 
Hjuse 7:. Rest, known as Ins 7 '. Outs, but at 
lives there is a house cuj) for pairs. 

CHRISTS H()SriTAJ^(j) Cricket, foot- 
ball (R), fivi*s, hockey, rowing. 

(2) Merchant 'laylors, I 0 p.som, Royal Naval 
School. .St. Echvard’s S(diool, Oxford, is met on 
the river. ’ ' 

'Fhe position of the school interferes, greatly 
with all th(i games. 'The field is at Penggfe .and 
the boathouse at Putney. 

'Fhe “ IVard ” or I )ormitory matches at cricket 
are played at l\mge, but the football matches 
are played in the City and consequently on 
asphalt. No boy above 12I is allow’cd to 
play. Until lately. Ward matches w’erc played 
at 7.15 a.m., but the hour has now been altered 
to 4. 15 ]).m., and accordingly they have to be 
played early in the season. 'I’he effect of play- 
ing on asphalt is that in out-matches boys are 
at first afraid to collar low, and the only prac- 
tice the XV can get is in out-matches. In 
ordinary games, “Housey Rugger” is played. 
“ Housey ” is the .school name for Christ’s 
Hosf)ital. 'Phis game is a form of Rugby. 
'Fhere are no scrimmages. A player, w’hen 
collared ran try to throw the ball so as to hit 
an opi)onent. If he succeeds, the ball is in 
play again ; if he fails, all his side are offside 
until an opposing player has touched the ball, 
unless the thrower can regain it before it has 
been touched. , 

At fives, no out-matches are played p^ing to 
the peculiar courts, which are a mh^re of 

every possible variety of fives courts. 

# * 
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Until twenty years ago, most of the games were 
peculiar to the school or played under spt?f ial 
rules. feeder Cricket” was a mixiurc of 
baseball and cricket. Marbles, skipping, toiis, 
etc., all had their season. ^ 

Hockey is played with a stick in both hands 
And a soft ball. 

“ Ends ” is played with a football. The sides 
take drop kicks in turn and endeavour to force 
their opponents back until they are near enough 
to drop a goal. If a player catches ilu- ball 
before it reaches the ground, he runs forwanl 
And by passing gains ground until the ball is 
dropped or the holder is touched by an oppon- 
<jnt. Then the ball is kicked on again. 


CITY OF LONDON S(.:HOOL (i) Cricket, 
football (A), fives (E), rowing. 

(2) Whitgift Crammar School, Cranlcigh 
School (C). University College School is met 
At fives. 


CLIFTON -( I ) Cricket, football (R), fivus, 
rackets. 

(2) Cheltenham (k'), Marlborough (C). 

Football is only played in the Christmas term. 
In the Easter term cross ( ountry runs an- 
compulsory for all except those exempt by 
doctor’s leave. 

At football house matches are played (>11 tiu' 
League system, but the system has not been 
found entirely satisfactory in bringing <nit a 
definite order, and at cricket the other system 
is preferred. 

IfULWlCH COlJdailv- (i) Cricket, foot- 
ball' (ft), fives (R). 

(;z)JIaileybury, Bedford, St. Paul’s, 'Ion bridge, 
Merchant Taylors’ (F), Bedford, St. Paiirs, ami 
Tonbridge (C). St. Paul’s is also met at fives. 

There arc house matches for the lujarders but 
the chief contest is between “Skies” or 

Forms.” The science, engineering, modern 
and classical sides play one anotlu'r, and there 
arc cups for the senior and junior sv hools, 
■competed for by the various forms. 

EDIN-BURGH ACADEMY— (i) Cricket, 
football, (R) fives. 

(2) Fettes, Loretto, Merchiston, Clenalmond, 
Blair Lodge, George Watson’s ("ollegt* (C! 
And F). 

Each of these schools is met at football 
once before and once after Christmas, so that 
there is not found to be any necessity for 
house or form matches, and ^the <listri<'t 
matches which formerly took plact have been 
discontinued. Three “ Fifteens ” play against 
Loretto and Fettes, ten against (ieorge Watson’s, 
•and seven against Merchiston. 

The Game of Hailes as played at the 
Edinburgh Academy — The game of hailcs 
has been played at the Academy since the 
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early years of the j)re.seiit century, when the 
school came into existence. Formerly a similar 
game was jilayed at the Royal High .School of 
ICdinburgh, but there the game is believed "to 
have died out shortly after it came to he played 
at the Academy. 

'fhe game is playial hy the hoys in the 
“ yards,” or oprn s|)aci*s surrounding the school 
during the play-hour and the intervals between 
the classes. 

In many respeets the game is similar to that 
of focilbail, under “Rugby” rules; instead, 
however, of playing belweirn, and scoring by 
“goals,” the game takes place between 
“hailes.” 'The “ hailt!S ” consi.st of the walls 
forming the boundaries at either end of the 
“ yards,” and the side which drives the hall 
against its opponents’ boundary in the manner 
re^iuirc'd !>y the rules of the game is said to 
gain a “haile.” 

'Pile oiilslaniling pet'iiliarily of the game is 
that each play(*r earn\*s a “clac'kcn”^ or 
wooden bat ; the clackeii is used for carrying 
the hall, and also for raising it from the ground, 
and to a greater or less extent in dribbling. 
It eonsists of a piei'e ol wooil ab«/Ul iS inches 
long, and luis a la.ad alioul ineces wide and 
I inch thick ; just short of the head, the l>at is 
thinned down to about ] imdi from back to 
front, and again the head is thinneil otf towards 
the lip tt> makij it i?asier to raise the. ball from 
the ground. 'Phe thinned neck of the clacken 
is known as ll\e “sjuing,” and a good spring is 
essential to success in carrying the ball ])oised 
on the c laeki ri. 'Phe ball is somewhat larger 
than a lawn tennis ball, made of india-rubber, 
and rollaj)sil)le, to ])revent it bursting if trodden 
upon. 

'Phe game can lu- played with any numbers ; 
we have seen as many as twenty to twenty-five 
boys a .side, aiul have also seen excellent games 
with eight or twelve a side ; the smaller the 
numbers, the faster of eourse is the game. 

(A|)lains of teams an* s( lia*ti*d, who pick 
sides and arrange their “forwards” and 
“backs” to the best .idvaiitage, and, the game 
being started, the great endeavour of each side 
is to carry or drii)ble. the l>all through their 
opponents towards the “haile,” against which 
the ball must be dashed in order to score a 
“ haile.” 

No attemjn, so far as we know, was made to 
codify the nik-s of thi* game until the year 1891, 
when certain former ])Upils of the .scIkjoI pre* 
senled a silviT c'lacken as a trojihy to lie played 
for annually by ihe -.choolboys, and at the same 
time drew up a set of rules to rirgulate the play 
in the competitions for this trophy. 'Phese rules 

^ In general .-ippearance the “elaekoii” is very like 
tlie shorter lounder-licacled form of •“ fives-liat” — not the 
“Rugby” form —but differs from it in being thinned 
away at the tip to assist in lifting the ball from the 
ground, as explained above. 
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made certain unimportant modifications in the 
game, but the main objtjct in view while formu- 
lating them was to [ireserve the game as nearly 
as possible in the same condition as it had betm 
in since it was first jilayed : it must, however, be 
borne in mind that many formalities had to be 
enforced which were unnecessary and as a 
mattt.T of fact, were nev(.*r observed— in the 
ordinary play in the “ yards.” 

Anuingst thi:se rules the following are the 
most important : 

'The game shall be started by the teams lining 
up ten ytjn/s apart, and the ball being thrown 
between them in the centre of the “yards.” 
'I'he game shall be re starteil in the same way 
after a “ haile ” has beern scored. 

A haile can onl)' be scored from within 5 
yards of the hailes wall, and the ball must 
either be kicked, thrown from the chicken, 
or rebound direct from one of the attacking sidt^ 
against it. 

'fhe ball shall be (ainsidt-red in touch when 
it passes beyond or over any of the boundaries 
of the “ yarils,” and shall then hv. thrown out at 
right angles to the touch-line. 

If the ball be not thrown out straight, a maul 
shall be formed at 10 yards from where the* 
ball entered touch, parallel with the “hailes” 
line. 

A maul shall bc^ fornieil by the playt.Ts on 
each side, lining up 5 yards apart, when the ball 
shall be tlirown l.»etween them. 

If any player touch the ball when offside, a 
maul shall be formed when: tht: ball was last 
played. A player shall be offside when tin: 
liall has been last kicked or toiu hed by one of 
his own side between himself and his own 
“hailes” line. 

A ])layer may not lift tin: ball off the grouinl 
with his hand, Init he may catch it In.fore it 
“spots ” or on the bound, or he may lift it with 
his clacken. Having thus obtained (he ball, he 
must, if it was caught in the hand, at once put 
it on his clacken. 

A playi:r may at any tinn: jiass tln» ball with 
his hand. 

A player may not hold the ball on his clacken 
with his hand, nor take it into his hand to |>ass 
an opponent. 

A player running with the ball on his clacken 
may throw it off his clat'ken over or past an 
opponent an<l then catch it in his hand, but he 
must immediately replace it on his clacken. 

Uyjon a player ileliberately holding or trip- 
ping an opponent, whether running with the 
ball or not, a free hit shall be given to his 
opponents. 

A free hit is taken by one of the playe:rs 
throwing the ball in the air, anti, as it descends, 
striking it with the edi;^e of his clacken towards 
the opponents’ “ hailes ” line. 

With the above ^ exception there shall be no 
“ slogging ” or hard-hitting. 


ETON-~(i) Cricket, football (Wall, Fields 
Association), fives (E), rowing, rackets, 
beagles. 

(2) Harrow at Lord’.s, Winchester at Eton 
and Winchester in alternate years. 

'The games are controlled by two “ Keepers,”* 
viz. : “ senior and junior.” Thus there are 
Keepers of the “ field,” “ wall,” fives courts, 
racket courts, and of the several cricket 
clubs, namely : “ Upper Club,” “ Second Upper 
(Mub,” “Lower (.!liib,” “Upper Sixpenny,*' 

“ Sixpenny.” 

boating, “wet bobbing,” is under the first 
and second Captains of the boats. 

boating begins on March 1st, and is per- 
mitted only lo swimmers (Nants). 

rhe “ boats ” are t(*n in number, three upper 
and st:ven lower, 'fhe head boat is the ten 
oar “ Monarch," the rest are eight oars. 'J'he 
following catalogue shows roughly in order of 
importance the princif)al features of “ wet 
bobbing.” Lower boy and novice “ pulling ” 
and sculling, novice eights, lower boats, junior 
“ pulling ” and sculling, upper boats, trial eights, 
school “ pulling ” and sculling, the eight (“ pull- 
ing ”= pair oar rowing). 

'I'he vacancies in lower and upper boats are 
filled on March ist and June 4tli by the selee 
tion of those who have previously shown promise. 
'Hie senior men are captains, and necessarily 
strokes of the boats. 

boating is for the most part a “ school ” and 
not a “house” institution; but there is a cu|> 
for “house fours,” which is rowed for towards 
the end of the summer half by such houses as 
have four oars sufficiently good to make it worth 
while to enter. 'I’he race is rowed in light fours 
with fixed seats and a coxswain. 

Cricket -School is divided into clubs accord- 
ing to school order. 

'fhere are no house cricket colours, but a 
challenge ciij) is held by winners of the house 
ties (senior and junior). 

Rackets — As there are only two courts and 
no s(]uash courts, this game is confined to a 
small number. 

Field game — The houses play 
in groups, amalgamating their senior and junior 
games. 'I'here are competitions on the tie 
system for lower boy house cup and house 
challenge cup. Each important house has 
football colours, but it is only in the case of 
the two houses which meet in the final tie 
that to all the members of the team colours are 
given. In the houses which have fallen out 
earlier in the cup ties, colours are given to a 
number more or less in proportion to the suc- 
cess of the house in the ties. No house, how- 
ever, can adopt colours until it has formally 
played and beaten .some other house, selected 
by the captain of the boats, which possesses 
colours. 

Wall game — This game is mainly kept up 
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by the Oppidans v. Collegers match on St. 
Andrews Day. 'riiere are two Keefx?rs, a Col- 
leger and an Oppidan, of mixed wall, and a 
Colleger and an Oppidan wall eleven. “ Mixed ’’ 
or school wall colours are generally given to 
SIX of the winning team and five of ilie losers. 
Collegers, as a rule, play this game from their 
first ^^ilichaelmas half or term, while no Oppi- 
dan is likely to have a chance of playing until 
he has shown considerable proliciincy in thc^ 
field game, or possesses bulk and 'strength 
such as clearly qualify him for the position of 
“ wall.” The Collegers have thus ihi- advantage 
of greater experience to counterbalance the ad- 
vantage possessed by the Oppidans, in the larger 
number from whom their team can be seli?cted. 

Collegers also have their own field and cricket 
colours, but do not 
compete in house 
matches. 'They are 
sc?venty in number, 
while the largest 
house does not num- 
ber more than forty 
boys. 

As.sociation foot 
ball has been taken 
up of late with some 
keenncs.s, but in the 
Lent half only. 

The field game 
is playijd on grounds 
of varying sizes, the 
standard size being, 
according to some 
authoTi’lies, 1 30 yards 
by 90 yards. “School 
field ” measures 143 
yards by 97 yards. 

'The ■ ball is about 
half the size of an 
Association ball. 

7 'he goal is 7 feet b)' 

1 1 feet. I'he game lasts an hour, and ends art* 
changed at half time. 

In most important matches the number of 
players on each side is eleven, but on ordin- 
ary occasions the players fretiuently exceed 
twenty-two, and the game docs not suffer from 
this circumstance. Each side consists of the 
“ bully,” outsides, and behinds, but all ev t j)t 
the behinds are commonly .spoken of as “ihe 
bully.” The “bully” proper comprises only 
those who form down comi)actly with the ball 
among them when tll^ game is nvstarted alter 
the ball has been out or play has been stoppixl 
under .some rule retiuiring a “bully ” to be held. 
In eleven a-side games the bully js formed of 
four players, post, back-up post, and two side^ 
posts. Immediately behind is “ flying man,” 
usually the most skilful forward on the side. 
The other three forwards, called “ corners,” 
stand two on one side of the bully, one on the 
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other. The “ behinds ” arc “ short ” and “ long 
behind " and “goals.” A bully is formed in the 
following manner : one post bends down, the 
opposing post leans over with his arms on his 
opponents back. 'I'he side-posts form up in 
the same way on each side of the po.sts. A 
“corner” then puts the ball into the bully 
between the feet of his post, and the struggle 
begins. As a rule it is not long before the ball 
emerges from the bully, and then any forward 
who ean get at the ball dribbles it down the 
field, b:i( ked up by the forwards on his side, 
each inti‘nt to lake it on should the other over- 
run or he deprived of it. Passing is iin|)ossible, 
as a forward in advance of the hall is “ sneak- 
ing,” and should he touch the hall the |)enalty 
is a kick off, i.r. a frei* kick. A forward not 


with the mass of the players is “cornering,” 
and, should the hall ('onu* to him, he may not 
touch it iiuder ])ain of a bully being formed at 
the j)lace where he loiu hes it. 

When a behind gels the hall, he should as a 
rule kick hard and high, es|)ec.ially high, in 
order that his forwards may charge under the 
ball. Whiai the ball goes “out” (/.c. over the 
side-limO, a bully is fornu-d 20 yards from the 
line opposite the point at whi«'h the hall crossed 
the line. 

When the attacking side gi.*t near their oppo- 
nents goal -lini?, tiles should shoot at goal at 
once if the posilioii is lavourable, but if they 
are nearer to the side lint.* than to goal they 
shoiilil dribble the ball slowly towards goal, 
close to the goal-line. If they get near to goal 
by this means, of course tlu' chances are in 
favour of a successful shot, and it is to the 
interest of the defending side to prevent this, 
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but great care is necessary in attempting to take 
the ball from the attacking side, hbr if one of 
the attacking side, whilcj in contact with one of 
the defenders who is in front of the goal-line, 
kicks the ball behind the goal line, or if it goes 
behind off a defender or off an attacking player 
when kicked into him by a defender, and the 
first player who crosses the goal line and 
touches the ball with the hand is one of the 
attacking side, a “rouge” is scored. If in any 
of these cases the first to cross the goal line and 
touch the ball is one of the defending side, or if 
the atUick kicks it “ cool ” behind, /.c., without 
being charged, a kick off is taken, subject how- 
ever U) the exception that if the ball has been 
actually kicked behind by one of the defending 
side a bully is held at the sj)ot where he kicked 


to their credit, 'fhree rouges are equal to 
one goal. When a goal is scored the ball 
is kicked off from the centre of the ground 
by the side against whom the score has been 
made. 

'I'he wall game is played on a piece of 
ground 115 yards long, and varying in Avidth 
from 8 to 4 yards, bounded on one side by a 
wall 11 feet high, on the other by a furrow, and 
at one end by another wall, at the other by a 
furrow. In the end or garden wall, 20 yards 
from th(? angle of the two walls, there is a door 
7 feet by 3 feet, which forms one goal. Par- 
allel to this end wall, and at a distance of 12 
yards from it, is a white line, which meets the 
side wall. The piece of ground thus cut off is 
good , calx, and a similar line 10 yards from the 



Eton Football. A Uullv. 


it. When a rouge is si-orcd, a bully is formed 
in the mouth of the goal, a yard in front of the 
goal line. The defence form down in much 
the same manner as for an ordinary liully, but 
all the side, e.xcept two, back up the post 
and side posts. 'I’hesc two are to be ready to 
take the ball away should it become loose or to 
touch it should it cross the goal line w'ithout 
going through goal. "I'he ball is ])laced be 
tween the feet of the defending j)ost. The side 
posts on the attacking side form down as usual, 
generally with one other player to back each of 
them up; one of the attacking side remains a 
short distance away to guard against contingen- 
cies. 'Fhe remainder run in, in line, to the 
middle of the bully from a distance of three 
, paces, each man clasping the man in front of 
^ihim. If they succeed in forcing the ball 
through goal the rouge is cancelled and a goal 
is scored, li they fail, the rouge remains 


other end marks off bad calx. Part of the 
lower 7 feet of the trunk of an elm tree standing 
28 yards from the side wall and 6 yards behind 
the furrow constitutes the goal at the “ bad 
( alx” end. Beyond the furrow is open field, 
but TopoH are placed in this parallel to the 
furrow, and about 25 yards from it on the occa- 
sion of the (Collegers v. Oppidans match. 

'lliere are eleven players on each side — three 
“walls,” two “seconds,” three “outsides,” and 
three “behinds.” 

The game is begun by a bully at a point near 
the middle, where an iron ladder, removed for 
the occasion, affords the means of crossing the 
wall. Three players on each side fqrm behind 
each other along the wall, the sides taking turns 
to form un^er and over. These players are 
the “ walls ” : they wear thick fustian trousers 
and “wall sacks,” t.e. jerseys padded with 
sacking, while their heads are pqptected by 
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padded caps with earflaps. Two more players 
on each side, known as “seconds,” form along- 
side the walls in the bully; then between the 
j furrow come the outsuies, 

‘third, “fourth,” and “line.” A yard or so be- 
hind the bully is “flying man,” dose to the 
wall; a few yards further back is long behintl, 
close to the furrow ; still further liack is “goal ” 
close to the wall. ’ 

In this game, as in every other game of fc^ot 
ball, the first object is to score goals, hut there 
are two special difficulties in attaining this 
object, "i'he goals are very small, and they lie 
outside the immediate field of play, for as soon 
as the ball has crossed the side furrow it cannot 
be kicked. 'I’he goal must therefore he at- 
tacked by secondary means, and for this pur- 
pose it is necessary to get the ball into calx. 
The (juickest way of gaining ground is to kick 
. the Bbll out, that is, across the furrow, in the 
direction of the opponents' calx. W hen the 
ball has been kicked out, the next bullv is 


stands with his back to the bully and tries to 
push or draw the ball out with his leg along the 
wall. The defenders have a stopi)er, whose 
duty is to prevent the ball being raised from 
the ground, and a fiirker to get it out to one 
of the behinds whose duty is, in good calx to 
kick the ball out of calx, in bad calx to kick it 
behind the line anil touch it. 

As soon as the ball is in, the whole bully sets 
to work. If the getting side is fortunate, 
there is jirusently a i-ry of “got it!** If the 
iim])ire gives a shy, the defenders run out to 
defend the goal while the ball is thrown with 
the hand from within the furrow at the goal. 
In tin* (Collegers 7 \ ()[)pidans match, a goal has 
never been seored from a kick, very seldom 
from a shy, as only three luive been bossed or 
thrown. 

If the ball goes behind in bad calx, and is 
touched by the attacking side, a bully is formed 
otie yard from the back line ; if it is louebed by 
the defenders, it is kicked off. 



formed opposite the point at which the. ball 
slops, is kicked, or reaches the ropes, if the 
ropes arc there. It follows that thii deadliest of 
sins is to kick the ball “in,'* as this usually 
enables one of the opposing behinds to make a 
deliberate and effective kick out. 

. If the side defending good calx is Iieavy. they 
will endeavour to keep the ball in tlie bully, as 
the other side has the advantage of right 
shoulder to wall and right foot to kick out 
(hence good calx). Dribbling is practically 
impossible, as the space is so narrow, and the 
players try to rush through or kii'k out. Sup- 
posing that the bully is in calx, the object ot 
the attacking side is to get a shy, i.e. to raise the 
ball off the ground bctvreen the foot and tike 
wall and touch it w’ith the hand, facing the goal 
which they arc attacking. In calx the bully is 
formed somewhat differently. I'hree lines are 
drawn at right angles to the w'all about 6 inches 
apart. Along the middle line the umpire rolls 
the ball, while no player’s foot may cross the 
outside lines. 

The attacking side have a getter to raise the 
l^all, a toucher to touch it, and a furker, w’ho 


I’hVrriiS -(i) (!rickct, football (R), fives, 
hockey. 

(2) Loretto, lulinburgh Academy, lllair 
Lodge, Mcrchiston, (ilcnalinond ((' and F). 

I.orctto is also im:t at fives and ho('key. 

At football the sehool is divided into J 3 ig and 
T.ittle Side, and ist, under 15, 3rd and 4lh 
below’. The first and second eleven make up 
big Side and like Little Side play two or three 
times a week, the Ikrlows four times a week. 

At crickirt tliere are hoiist; leagues and form 
leagues from which first eleven arc exeliided, but 
these arc merely to keep the game going, as 
house matches at both games^ are played in 
rounds. 

GICKiLKSWK'K SCHOOL — (i) Cricket, 
football (R), fives (K). 

(2) Sedbergh, Lancaster Grammar School, 
T.,ecds Clergy School, Leeds Grammar School, 
Bradford (.Irammar School (C and F). 


GLENALMOND, TRINITY COLLEGE- 
(i) Cricket, football (R), fives (E). 
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(2) Ecttes, Loretto, Mcrchiston, Edinburgh 
Acaduiiiy ((!) and E), Blair J-odgc (C). 

HAILEVBLJRY— (1) Cricket, football (R), 
fives (IC and R), hockey. 

(2) Bedford (iraminar School, Cheltenham, 
Dulwich, Merchant 'laylors’ (K), W(;llington, 
Uppingham, ("heltenliam (('). 

Hie (Cheltenham match is played at Fiord's. 

The school is divided into jiigand Little Side, 
the former comprising those who j)lay or are 
being tried for thi? first and st'cond eleven or 
fifteen, 'fhe remainder play in Littli? Side on a 
system of dormilorii^s and houses. House 
matches, however, are distinct from this, and 
both Big and Little Siile take part in them, the 
unbeaten house being cock house. 

HARRO\V-(i) Cricket, football (Harrow 
game), fives (Eton), rackets, sijuash rackets. 

(2) Eton (C). (W'inchester match dropped 
since 1854.) 

House matches are played at all games on 
the tie system. 

Association is played in the Easter term. 

Harrow sp -rts — I'here is no rowing of 
any kind at Harrow S('hool, as there is no 
river near the Hill, but the boys have ample 
amu.sements with cricket, lives, rackets, rifle 
shooting, and bathing in “diicker^^ for tlie 
summer, and football in the winti'r. 

Cri(*ket is undoubtedly among 
the games, and it is the* ambition of every boy 
to play for the school against hUon at Lords. 
Eton is the only school met by Harrow, the 
match against WiiK'heslcr, once an annual fix- 
ture, having been dropped since 1854. Of the 
twenty-four matches jilayed between Harrow 
and AVinchi?ster, all were jilaycd out, and 1 larrow 
won thirteen and lost eleven. Of the s(?venty- 
one matches with ]i)ton, Harrow has won twt.*nty 
nine and Ii)ton twenty seven, fifteen having bt.'eii 
left unfinislied. Two othiT matches have been 
played in 1805 and 1857 between teams playing 
under the name of I larrow and ]\ton, but as in 
both cases boys played who had left the school, 
neither matc'h is <'ounU?d. 

There are three sc'hool (Ticket grounds, the 
Sixth Form Cround, on which the school 
matches are played, the Philathletic Field, which 
includes the land purchased as a memorial to 
the old Harrow cricket coach, “ Bob ” ( Irimslon, 
and a field given to the school by K, E. Bowen, 
and, lastly, the Nicholson (bound. On these 
grounds about tw(?nty games are played every 
.half-holiday afternoon, thus providing cricket 
for nearly 500 out of the 600 boys in the school. 

'Fhe school possesses twelve good fives courts, 
and the Eton game is played in all, and twice a 
year matches are played with Eton. 

There is only one hard-ball racket court, but, 
io^pite of the poverty of the school in this 
re^ct, it can boast that its representatives have 


won the Public School Racket Cup sixteen 
times since the competition was.starte(l in 1868. 

'I'here are also six squash courts, a game of 
which Harrow can truly claim to be the home, 
and, besides, nearly every large house has a 
yard which is largely utilised for squash rackets. 
I'he s([iiash courts arc splendid training places 
for the wrist and quickness of eye. The origin 
of r^riuash rackets is not known. It is played 
with a s(]uush or rubber ball. The player who 
is in can alone score. 'Lhe scoring is the same 
as at hard ball rackets, 'fhe player who serves 
should first throw the ball up against the front 
wall. 

Mention, too, must be made of the two open 
air racket courts, one of which, some fifteen 
years ago, was divided into four small squash 
courts, while the other yet remains, but does 
not help materially to bring on players at the 
present day, whatever glories its jjast may contain. 

'fhe Yard is the scene of the supporters of a 
form of football known commonly as “fug 
footer”; it is also the parade-ground of the 
('adet (‘ori)s, and lastly, in summer, furnishes 
great fun through “yard cricket,” a game 
almost uni(|u<^ at Harrow. Here any one may 
bowl who can get a ball, the more the merrier 
for the batsmen and the fielders, and anybody 
has an innings who gets a wicket or catches the 
batsmen out. 

Harrow football -'rhis game is played 
with eleven a side in house matches, school 
matches and sei'ond elevens, as the meetings in 
friendly rivalry between the different houses on 
whole school-day afternoons are called, but in 
hou.se games the number of players depends 
on the number of boys in the house. Most 
houses have thirty-nine boys, but the head 
masler^s and the various small houses, w'hich 
compose one house for game purposes, contain 
from sixty to eighty boys, so the number of 
players in hou.se games varies between eleyen a 
.side as the minimum up to as many as thirty as 
the maximum. The ball is of a peculiar shape, 
with two flat .sides joined together by a round 
piece of leather throughout the centre, thus 
resembling a cheese : conseijuently it is very 
difficult to kick straight or dribble with, and 
more suited to a heavy than to a light ground. 
It is very hard indeed for the dribbler to keep 
it under perfect control, as the variable size of 
the ball and the uneven nature of its sides give 
it a tendency to break off in unexpected direc- 
tions, a tendency one does not meet with so 
frecjuently with the Association or Rugby 
Union ball. 'Fhe |)osition of the players is as 
follows. No goalkeeper being required, there is 
one full back and one half-back, but generally 
two half-backs are played, unless the full and 
half-back arc thought strong enough to stand 
alone; two are placed on either “side,” as the 
wings are called, and the rest.play in the centre. 
The two “ sides ” are c.alled^^ top ” and “ bot- 
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tom” side, the names, no doulit, being duo to 
the slope of the ground on whioh the niatohcs 
used to be played. 

The peculiar features of the Harrow 
are “giving yards,” “catching the ball” or 
“taking yards,” as it is called, the “following 
up” one behind the other, the almost entin- 
absence of penalties for infringing the rules, the 
“free kick,” given to any one who has got 
“yards,” and the “offside riiUr.” 

Taking these points in order, we can desi rihe 
“ giving yards ” as the act of giving a catch to 
one of his own side by the dribbler when he 
thinks he is near enough to his iMiemy s basi^ 
for the player to whom he gives yards to si.‘ciire 
a base, t\e,^ kick the ball through llie poli.-s at 
any height from the ground. 'I'his is by no 
means easy, and the house which is best at 
giving yards is generally the most difficult tt» 
beat. It is a fine sight to see a good ]dayer 
after a brilliant run, suddenly stop in the? middle 
of his career, turn round, and forgetful of self, 
“give yards” to another, who thus gets the 
honour of securing the base. 'I'lie player who 
catches the ball must shout out “ three yards ” 
or “ yards,” to claim his right to a free kick, the 
three yards being defined as the utmost extent 
to which he can go in threii running strides ; if 
a player is thought to have run loo far, his 
opponents may make him “step his yards," and 
he will then have to go back to the |)la(H’ where 
he tbok “yards” and jiini]) to the point from 
which he ki('ked the ball in ihrcc strides, and if 
he fail in this, the base is disallowed. If a 
plajier does not sh< ut out “yards'^ on having a 
■catch, he may have the ball knocktal out of liis 
hands by his oppon^ nts. No jjlayer may claim 
yards unless the ball has come a catch to him 
from any point below the* knee of the player 
who “ gave yards.” 

In former days all the forwards had to be 
mo.st careful in “following up ” the player on 
the ball ; hence the chorus of the great school 
football song “Follow up, follow up, follow 
up ! ” and a beautiful .sight it was to >.ee the 
various forwards supporting each other ; but 
nowadays passing has come in, as so many 
Harrow boys, before they (’ome to Harro^y, 
have played the Association (kanie at their 
private schools, and so th(.* old combined play 
is not so strong as it once was. Still, »\'hen 
found, it is indubitably most efleclive. Ihe 
offside rule is very strictly enforced in school 
and house matches, and is the same as in Rugby 
Union, that is to say, a player is offside and 
may not touch the ball, unless he is nearer to 
his own base than the player who touched the 
ball last, unless one of his opponents has touched 
it. As there are no penalties for violating rules, 
a player if offside is merely shouted at by the 
umpires, and from very shame stops at once. But 
on very few occasions the umpires have orderea a 
player off the field for repeated unfair play. 


If a player gets yards within jumping distance 
of the base, he may just jimi]) through the base, 
instead of kicking the ball. 

If the ball goes out of j)lay at the sides, it 
may be thrown in to any distance by one of the 
side that did not kirk it out. .Should the 
umpire be unable to decide to which side the 
threnv belongs, hi- throws the ball in himself 
jierfeetly straight. If the ball goes out behind 
the base line, it may l)e kicked out by the 
defending side, if one of the opposite side .sent 
it out, all bluing “on siiU* " at once; but if one 
of the ilefending siiK* sent it behind, it may be 
thrown in <juile straight by oni‘ of the attacking 
si<It‘, and when it goes out near the base, heading 
is naturally resm ted l(», to put the ball through. 

Unfortunalely, as none lait Harrovians play 
the game, the list of matches jilayed by the 
school is confined l«) Old Harrovians, but the 
school interi^st in the game iloes not suffer from 
this. 'Then' is no greater excitement in the year 
at Harrow savir <)f c«)urse the Harrow and 
h^ton match- -than is caiisi*d by the struggle for 
“(‘oek House at fooler.” 'I'hc various houses 
compete with each other in nearly every manly 
game cricket, football, rackets, hves, gymnas- 
tics, sports, swimming, shooting - I iit the keenest 
of all the com|)etitions is that fo:* the football 
('hamj)ionshi|). Of all athletic tlistinctions a 
Harrow boy most covi ts bis “llannels,”a term 
denoting membership of the sc'hool cricket eleven, 
as only the members of tin* eleven may wear 
white llannels aiul white boots, but the (listinc- 
lion next in order in \hc. jwipular estimation is 
the bouse “ fe/,” (U*noting a pku'e in the house 
football team. 

KINd’SCOLLKHK SC'HOOL— (i) Cricket, 
football (R). 

( 2 ) Dulwich, Merchant 'laylors’, ('hrist\s 
Hospital, University C'ollege School. 

Matc'hes are played lu tweeii the classical, 
modern, and commercial sides, day boys and 
boarders, cadets and sc'hool. 

UANCINO (i) ( Vicki-l, football (.\), fives 
( R), rowing. 

( 2 ) Jffighton, St. raids, Hurst College (('). 
Brighton, Bradheld, Hurst (\)llege, Felsted (1). 
Hurst (’ollege is met across country. 

A modified form of cricket called “pintle” is 
})layed in the summer term, a tennis ball, formerly 
a wooden ball, is used and a bat (jUt down to 
a broomstick. Only slow bowling is allowed, a 
fast ball being known as a slinger. 'rhcrc are 
six a side and the game is i)laye(l in two “ pits ” 
on bard beaten down earth, 'fhe wickets are 
blocks of slf)iH! ])resenting about same surface 
as ordinary wickets. 

l.LANI)OVli:RY--(i) Cricket, football (R), 
fives (R). 

( 2 ) Christ’s College, Brecon, is met at cricket 
and football. 
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In house matches former!)' no boys in first 
and second fifteen or eleven were allowed to 
play ; last year, however, in football this rule 
Avas altered. Houses meet each other twice, 
and if the points - one for each Avin, one against 
for a loss-— are eipial, the ei[iial houses meet 
again. 

LORETIT) - (i) Cricket, loolball, lives (back 
Avail and no buttress), hockey. 

(2) Incites, (ilenalmond, Merchiston, Edin- 
burgh A('a(lemy, Plair Lodge (C and I*'), Sed- 
bergh, ^\’atson^s CoIk*gi; (F), Rossall (("). 

In the summer a modification of cricket 
called puddi X ^ is played at odd limes. A hard 
tennis ball and a thit'k round stick are used. 
House matches must not be played by less than 
five a side, bedroom matches by mori: than 
four, 'file jjilcli must lu* fourteen yards long, 
the Avicket at least a foot Avide. No hit behind 
the Avicket counts. ICvery batsman retires Avhen 
he has made tAventy five ; only sIoav underhand 
is alloAved. 'I'he other rules are the .‘^amir as in 
single-Avicket cricket. 

MALVERN— (i) Cricket, football (A), fives 
(R), rackets. 

(2) Repton and Uppingham (C), Repton, 
Radley, ShreAvsbury ( h'). 

in the Michaelmas term senior and junior 
house cups are competed for, the latti.T by boys 
under sixteen Avho Inwe not their housi- colours. 
In the Easter term the I '.aster liouse cup is 
competed for. 

The com|)etition for all cui)s is on the tie 
system. In the house yard, games of football 
or “ crockets ” are played in their season under 
rules A’arying according to the surroumlings. 

MARLROROUCiH (i) Cricket, football 
(R), ho('key, rackets, scpiash racki-ts, fives. 

(2) ('heltenham and Rugby (C), ('lifton and 
Wellington (F). AVellington and (’heltenham 
are also met at rackets. 'I’he match against 
Rugby is played at JA)rd’s. 

Football and hockey house uiatclu.‘s are 
played on League system, but at cricket, owing 
to Avant of time, the ordinary system of druAving 
is followed, 'I'he house matches are got through 
as soon as possible, in order to get the* \I ready 
for school matches. 

“Snob” cricket is played Avith a clul) and 
ball made of string. I'lie person Avho boAvIs or 
catches the batsman takes an innings. “SAveats” 
are the ordinary form of exercise on “ fag ” 
days, />., full le.sson days. The “ CAirrey ” cup 
for kicking, drop point, and ])lace, is competeii 
for by three re[3resenlativcs from each house. 

Hockey is the game in the Easter term, a« no 
football is played after Christmas. 

’ Also .spelt paddocks, and podex. 'J'hc name was in- 
vented hy Mr. Andrew Lang ; the derivation is disputed. 


MERCHANT TAYLORff— (i) Cricket, 
footlmll (R), fives (R), roAidng. 

(2) Tonbridge, Bedford Grammar and Modern 
.Schools, Felsted (C ) ; St. Paul’s, Bedford Gram- 
mar and Modern Schools, Dulwich, Haileybury 
(F); St. Paul’s and Bedford are also met at 
fives. 

MERCHISTON— (i) Cricket, football (R), 
fives (R). 

(2) Fettes, I.oretto, Blair Lodge, Edinburgh 
Academy, Glenalmond, Watson’s College (Cand 
F), Durham School (F). 

'I'lu re are no house matches at football, as 
all the above si:hools are played twice except 
(Uenalmond and Durham. Football is played 
until tile middle of Afan h, AA^hen training for the 
schnol sports begins. 

Against Fetti.'s and Loretto three XV’s play,, 
against Academy and Watson’s College eight 
and sometimes ten. On such occasions every fit 
boy has to turn out. 

RAI)T.EV- (i) Cricket, football (A), fives. 
(R), rac-kets, roAving. 

(2) Bradlield (C and F). Malvern is met at 
foolViall, rai'kels and lives, Bradlield at fives. 

RoAving. claims the first place in any notice of 
Radley Athletics, as the .school is best knoAvn 
in thi.‘ Avorld of sport through the annual entry 
of the “ Eight " for the Toadies’ Plate at Henley.. 
'Pile roAving rei'ords of the si^hool go back to 
1S50, hut it Avas not till 1858, Avhen a. match 
Avas made Avith Eton to roAv over the Henley 
c:ourse, that the sport Avas properly organised. 
'Pile race, the details of Avhich Avere arranged by 
till* present headmaster of Eton, Lord CloOcurry,. 
the Rev. R. \\\ Risley and H. Sinvell, resulted 
in a Avin for Eton by lhree-(juarters of a length. 
The schools did not meet again till 1861, Avhen 
both entered at Henley Regatta. Since then 
Radley has ahvays had an eight at Henley, and 
though the sc'hool has luwer aa’oii the Indies’" 
Plate, some of its ctcavs have roAved extremely 
Avell, notably in 1865, Avhen they Avere just beaten 
by Third 'IVinity, Avith C. B. I^w’es at stroke 
and five other Blues in the boat, in 1882, 1884, 
i8yi, and 1893, roAving in the final in three of 
these years. During each sea.son races are held 
for senior fours, junior fours, loAver fours, senior 
ixiirs, junior ]xiir.s, .social pairs, in addition to> 
.senior and junior .sculling race.s. It should be 
explained that as all boys live in College, eachi 
master or .social tutor has under him a number 
of boys, Avho are called a Social set or Socials. 

Tavi) creAvs of junior oarsmen are made up- 
early ill the I.ent term, and from these the 
more promising oars are selected to form with 
the available .seniors the two trial eights. The 
course extends from Abingdon Lasher to Nune- 
ham Island, a distance of about a mile and a 
(]uarter. The boat-hou.se is at Sandford, where 
bumping races are held on four successive 
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evenings at the end of the summer term be- 
tween Social Fours,” which in 1880, afu r the 

niodern tutorial system 
at ;^dley, suiierseded “ Form Fours.” ' ‘ 

giime was copied from 
Harrow with the omission of the “ tlirVe yards - 
rule It began about 1852, and continued to 
be played till the autumn of itS82, when Associ- 
ation was finally adopted. It was a very 
school pme, requiring great [lac e, good drib- 
bling, charging, and first-rate kicking. Several 
collep teams came over from Oxford to play, 
but the match against the Old Harrovians was 
the best, as they found no difficulty in Ibllowin*^ 

abandoned owing to 
the difficulty experienced in getting iij) matches, 
a.s the rules, more esiK^ially the offside rule 
were opposed to the Association game. 

'fhe ground measured 100 x 60, with <^oals 
3 yards wide. The ball was kicked (»ff 6 yards in 
irontof goal, the other .side standing not nearer 
tliaii the centre of the ground. 'Fhe goal w.as 
scori?d by the ball passing between the posts at 
any height and touching the ground. Hut if 
the ball was caught by the d(*feiiders hi fore it 
touched the ground, they retired behind the 
goal line and kicked off from that line or 
formed a “jnidding,” />., scrimmage. W’lu n 
the ball went into touch, a pudding was 
formed 1 5 yards inside the ground, fjids wen.* 
changed after (?ach goal. N\'hen the hall was 
caught, it might he <'arrie<l not more than 


3 yaids, but the opposite side could try and 
stop the kick or knock the ball on the ground, 
'fhe ball could not be picked up, but might be 
stopped with the hands, 'fhe strict offside 
rule prevailed as in Rugby, and fifu-eii a side 
played. Harter was the name for a drop kick, 
and. lob for punt. 


REPTON— (i) Cricket, football (A), fives (R). 

(2) Malvern and Uppingham (('), Shrews- 
bury, Malvern (F). 

House matches are played for senior and 
junior challenge cups at football, cricket, and 
fives on the tie .system ; the hall (headm.ister s 
house) is, owing to its size, divided into two 
parts, A to K and L to /. 


ROSS ALL- (r) Cricket, football (A), hockey, 
fives (R), rackets. 

(2) Loretto, Shrewsbury (C), Stoneyluirst ( i'). 

'Phe fives courts are intended for the Rugliy 
game, but have not only a back wall but a small 
buttress at the back of each side wall projecting 
a couple of inches, and a buttress half way along 
the left w'all up to the roof. 

Hockey is the game of the Easter term, and 
is only played in Christmas term when the ground 
is unfit for football; as the hockey ground is the 
shore, it cannot always be played. 

The rules are peculiar ; eight men form the 
buHy,” tw'o are “ flies ” and one back. 'I he 


ground for house matches is 100 yards by 
50 yards. 'Phe goal is 3 yards wide, and no goal 
can be scored e\ce])t from a free hit for a foul 
within the 20 yards line, from outside a piece 
of ground included by a straight line ixirallel to 
goal line and distant 3 yards from it, terminated 
by <|iiarter circles di‘scril)ed with goal post as. 
centre and goal as radius. 'Phe offside is 
governed by the Rugby football rule, except in 
tile case of a free hit, and all forwards must 
be in the “ bully.” 

It the ball jiasses owt the goal line off a 
delender and is touched by an attacking 
player with his slick, a rougi' is scored, four of 
which ecjnal a goal. 

All house matches (cricket, football, hockey) 
are [ilayed (mi tlu* knock-out system, but houses 
als() meet in a comjiulsory league when the 
senior nienihers ol the houses are absent on 
“ first club.'* 

ROYAL HICH St'HOOL EDINHURC.H 
- (1) ('ra ket, football (R). 

(2) k.dinburgh Academy, \Vatson*s (\>llcge,. 
T.oretto, Merchiston, Hlair Lodge (d, and F.). 

the school, in some of the al)ove matches,, 
is helped by ihe mastias. 

RL( ll>\ — 'fi ) Football, cricki’t, lives (E and 
R), rackets, runs. 

(2) Marlborough ((') (the first malch was 
jilayed in 1*^55), (’hcllenham (F). 

'riu‘ old form of Rugby football is only 
played ihne limes in the yi*ar, the matches 
l)eing “.Sixth 7’. School,” ‘‘Old Rugheians” and 
“Cock houses.” 

In ‘‘Sixth 7'. Si:hool” all members of the Sixth 
j)asl ami preseni meet all hoys who have their 
•‘cips,” and some who have their “ilannels’- if 
the“ca|)s” are too few', and any “Old Rug- 
heians” w ho were not in the .Sixth w hen at .school. 

In the “Old Rugbeiaiis ” all present “caps” 
])lay all “Old Rugheians ” present. In case of 
need the ( ajnaiii of the Sehool ean eall on all 
boys looking on to help, and they endi'avour, in 
their ordinary clothes, to kivp “ Old Rugheians ” 
out. 

In ‘* Cockhouses ” the two “ Cock houses ” 
play their two fifteens and any “Old Rugheians ” 
who were in tho.se houses against all pre.sent 
“ca|)s,” not in “ ( !ockhoiiscs,” and any “Old 
Rugheians" who w’ere not in “ (‘ockhoiLses.” 

k'rom this it w'ill he seen that frequently fifty 
or sixty a side, or even more, may be playing. 

“Cockhouses ” artr the two houses first in the 
contest which this y(?ar, for the first time, is on 
the League system, but in the event of a tie, the 
tie would he played off. kbrmerly the ten 
houses met in rounds in the usual way, as they 
still do at cricket. 

For an account of the origin and early rules of 
football as played at Rugby, a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Lawrence of Rugby for the Old Rug- 
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beian Society should be consulted. In it are 
given rules issued in 1S46 and 1865. 'J'here 
was also a set of rules issued in 1862, which is 
not mentioned in the |)amphlet, containing one 
rule which does not ai)i)car in the other issues. 
It runs thus : — 

“ 'I'hough it is lawful to hold any player in a 
maul, this holding does not include attempts to 
throttle or strangle, which are totally opposed to 
all the principles of the game.” 

Distinctions at cricket are— “'ries,” given by 
house captains subject to approval by captain of 
XI ; XXll, and eleven, given by captain of XI. 

Distinctions at football an; — “ f’lannels ” 
(popularly “Bags”) givt?n by house captain 
subject to approval of captain of X\'. “('ap” 

and X\^ given by captain of XV. 

Bigside runs — ^'I'lie first higside run took 
place in 1837, though it is not certain Avhich 
of the present thirteen it was. 'J’he names of 
these thirteen, the dates when first run, the 
length of each, and the nM'ord times, are as 
follows : — 

Date LL'ngtli I);»u* 'j'iinc 


Mite 


The Itarby Hill . . 

1817 

i8j8 

(' 

i C. K. Christie, 1891 

3^* 37 

The Itarby Village . 

a 

i .V. r.. 1 i.-itison ! 1893 

.SI 46 

^'he itihuii .... 

1837 

s 

K. n. Kelleti : t8$8 

-.*8 .j*i 

The (.'hiirdiovtT . . 

1838 

6 

C. I'*,, t Jrofn . ' 1886 

.39 

The C'otdfi House . 

1831 

5i 

K. it. Kcllett , 1890 

34 

TheC'KiCK .... 

1S38 


K. It. Kellett ■ 1S89 

1 i.S 15 

The Harlioro* Magna 

18:8 ' 


R. A. Wilson ; 1887 

:>6 4t 

The Hillmorton . . 

i83^ 


K. A. W’ilson : 1S85 

33 

The Lfiwford . . . 
n'he I/ilbournc and 

^837 , 

5? U. A. Wilson i 1887 

33 33 

C2atlliurpe .... 

*837 ’ 

1838 

8^V A, T.. T):inson 1 iSga 

•17 I 

The Shawcll .... 

7vli K. Christie iP.oi 

(i 

*l'hc Thnrl.’iston . . 
The Willoughby and 

*837 , 

6 

» • R.A. W^ilson : 1887 : 

41 4.5 

Woolscotc . . . . . 

18 <0 

3 

(\ K. ( ireeii . ' iSSri 

Ti; 


The match aguiiiKt (.).\for<l University H. an<i 
H. was instituted in 1S93. 

'I'he match against 'Thames ll. and U. is a 
much older fixture, as it was first instilulcd in 
1886, when the school w*ere victorious by one 
point. It may be intert?sting to note that the 
'Thames H. and IT. took their origin from 
Rugby School, as it was the house runs 
here that prompted Mr. Rye to start the club 
in 1878. 

A cup is held for one year by the fellow who 
scores most points in three; runs, though originally 
it wras held by the house which had the best 
VIII, and later by the house which supplied the 
winner of the Oick ; this has, how^ever, since 
been changed. 

The Oick is now' run in the liaster term, 
which is essentially the running term, though 
originally it w’as held in the winter. 

'The senior member cf the Running VUI 
holds the School “ Bags,” and thi best runner 
in each house the House “ Bags.” 

ST. PAUIAS (t) Cricket, football (R), fives 
(R), rowing. 

(2) Bedford Crammar School, Dulwich. Sher- 


borne (C and F) ; Brighton, Lancing (C) ; 
Haileybury, Merchant 'Taylors’, Tonbridge (F) ; 
Cheltenham is met on the river; Bedford, 
Dulwich and Merchant 'Taylors’ at fives. 

At cricket there are Form Matches in two 
divisions, |)artly on the League system, with a 
competition for a challenge shield, in which 
only the first division compete, and House 
Matches for a challenge cup. About 350 boys 
play cricket regularly. 

At football about 300 boys play in Big, 
Middle and I.ittle Side. A League is being 
organised for Middle and Little Side. 

'The rowing club has about sixty members. 
Rowing takes place three days a week after five, 
while there is light, and on Saturday morning 
all the year round. 'There are house fours, 
sides races (classical, modern, mathematical), and 
form pairs. 

'These are voluntary games, but since Sep- 
ti;mber 1896, thi; school has been divided into 
(1) Eighth Form, (2) Seventh, (3) Sixth (4) 
Fifth, (5) Lower, and each division has com- 
pulsory games once a w'eek instead of w'ork. 
'The boys may choose their game, fives, foot- 
ball, rowing, ike., from a list sent round on or 
before the morning of their half-holiday, and 
are called over to see that they are present at 
the game. 'The reasons that brought about this 
change were the difficulty of making day boys 
play, 500 boys out of some 609 being day boys, 
ancl the size of the ground, w'hich does not 
admit of all the school playing at once. 

SEDBICRdH — (i) Oicket, football (R), 
fives (R). 

(2) ( Jigglesw'ick is met twice a year at both 
giames. Lord to once at fof)tball. 

'There are five houses which meet on the 
kno('k-out system at both games. Once a week 
during the Michaelmas and Lent terms, every 
house goes for a compulsory run of three or 
four miles, the boys being divided into tw'o 
jwcks. 

SHERBORNIC— (i) Cricket, football (R), 
fives (R). 

(2) St. TauTs, Bradfield (C), St. Paul’s, Ton- 
bridge (E). 

At cricket there are junior and senior house 
matches, but the junior eleven is not a second 
i;leven but an eleven from which a certain 
number of the best players are excluded. 'The 
schoolhousc plays as tw’o houses at cricket (A to 
K and L to Z).' 

At football there are senior and junior cups. 
In the former the houses other than the school 
house play until it is decided which is the best 
hou.se; then the three best houses combine 
and play the school house. If the combined 
team w'ins, the cup is held by the champion 
hou.se of the three. This match is called the 
“ Three Cock.” 
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The junior cup is competed for on the same 
lines, but only two houses combine. 

In 1897-98, with the idea of stirnulatini; the 
play, four teams were ])icked as nearly eciual as 
possible, and competed in a l^eagiie. 

SHRE\VSBUR\--(i) Oicket. fooibull (A), 

fives (h), rowing, runs. 

T, Rejiton and Malvern (F), 

Bedford Grammar School is met on ilu? river 
and Uppingham at fives. 

A Cricket Challenge Hat to be lu'kl by the 
house and Silver Challenge Bats to be lu Id by 
the team are played for in two divisions on 
the League system, the two winning houses 
meeting in the final. 

A Football Challenge Ciij) to be held by 
the house and caps for members of the team 
are played for on the League system. 

^ The Junior House fours compett^ for a Silver 
Cup early in the Winter term, trial l ights are 
rowed in the Lent term, and the Senior House 
fours compete for a (.'up to bi* held by the 
house, and for Silver Challenge Oars to he held 
by the members of the crew in ihi; Summer 
term, when the race with Bedford is over. 
These are followetl by Bum[)ing Ra<vs, the 
‘‘ Hfcad of the River ” carrying off a \'ase. 

Compulsory football, called Dowling (from 
&>iiAu9, a slave), now under Association rules 
Bnd managtxi by eat'h house captain, was 
originally played by all the boarders togi.aher 
aim under rules peculiar to the school. 

A player who cau,;bt the ball before it touched 
the ground, or else first bounce, unless he was 
within 10 yards of the goal, could claim 3 yards 
and take a drop kick. No passing forward was 
allowed, and the strict offside rule of the Rugby 
game was in force ; a player when offside was 
said to be “ in goal,’* and in that case a player 
on the opposite side calling “ goal '* could claim 
3 yai’ds without interference. 

When the ball went “ outside ” (/./'. into 
touch), or was kicked by one of the defenders 
behind his own goal line, a “ sipiahh ” was 
formed by the two .sides .standing in tWo lines 
at right angles to the touch line, the j)layers 
putting their heads down but keeping tlicir 
arms to their sides. 'I'he ball was then rolled 
between, every one taking a kick at it. 

A goal was .scored by the ball passing between 
the posts at any height. 

A match was decided by the best of five goals 
or on the result of three hours’ play, an hour at 
a time. 

'I'his method of decision was adhered to when 
As.sociation rules ware substituted for “ Dow- 
ling” in the house matches and lasted until 
1886-7. 

The Run Books of the Royal Shrewsbury 
School Hunt now in existence begin with 1843, 
but in 1832 the runs were of old standing, so 
that they are probably at least 100 years old. 


'Fhe Hunt consists of (icntlemcn of the Runs, 
usually twelve or fourteen in number, adclre.ssed 
officially as Mr., of whom the three .senior are 
Huntsman, Senior, and Junior Whip; the rest 
of the school, who choose or are chosen to run, 
are Hounds, and are made Gentlemen or “get 
their gents*’ as a reward for good running. 

'Fho 1 limtsman wears red vest and stockings 
and a black velvet cap, the Whips red caps, the 
Gentlemen blue eaps, all with badges of crossed 
whips. Until recently, all Hounds had to wear 
“longs,’’ ('oats, and “mortar-boards.” 

'I’he Huntsman and W'hi])s each I’arry a whip 
and a horn, the Gentlemen run-sticks formed, 
as a rule, from the top half of a w'alking-stick 
with a hu e through the thin i.iul. 'I'hese w'cre 
originally intended for the disi'omfitiire of 
“roosters ” wln) interfered with the runs, but are 
now’ used to [)iill weary Hounds. 'They are 
marked, like a trapper's rifle, with a nit.'k for a 
run and a cross for a “kill ” - a term still used, 
though the two foxes have disappeared. 

'J’he twelve runs taken in the Mii'haelmas 
term are over fixed ('ourses named, as a rule, 
from thi? villages through which they pass, and 
vary in length from 4 !o 12 mile;-. In the longer 
orpit ked mus no Hounds rui unless they are 
known to be •.•<|iial to thi! task. 

1’he j)aek, eaeh of whom has a name in the 
run hook or diary, is headed by the Huntsman 
and Senior Whi|). 'The Hounds, eoii])le(l up at 
the “throw off” for convenience in ('ounting, at 
the words “ gently forward” take what position 
they choose behind the Huntsman and before the 
Junior W hip, who whips in and at fixed points, 
where an “ all up ” is taken to allow the j)ack to 
('lose up, informs the Huntsman that “ two 
('(Miple” or “half a. eoiijfle, ’ as maybe, “are 
out.” 

'The object of tlu^ Huntsman is to get as many 
Hounds as ])ossible through in the quickest lime. 
'I’hc record is rre(|uently broken owing to the 
vagaries of th(? timekeep(?r. .Vfter the last 
“all-up” the “tow” at a sharper pace coni' 
mences, and unless it is a “run through "the 
(ienllemen and tlurn the Hounds are lined up 
for the “run in,” the runners who secure the 
greate.st number of “kills” in the U^rm being 
killing ( leiitleman and Hound respectively. 
'Die killing Ibnind in the “ Long,” the only 
run surviving from the (Jld Schools, is made a 
Gentleman on the spot. In some runs hot 
suppers are giv(‘n to the first six couple. 

In the Lent term the Hunt lujlds the S[K)rt.s, 
the Senior and Junior Steeplechases, and 
manages the PajKrehases, for w'hich there is a 
house challenge ( up. 'I'he course for the Senior 
Steeplechase is about a mile, and somewhat less 
for the Junior (under sixteen). It includes about 
ten hedges, in w'hich the thickest parts are built 
up with boughs, and a brook writh hedge on 
landing side followed by a very steep hill. The 
runners wear hedging gloves and knickers lined 
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with wash leather, and have their garments sewn 
together, 'fhe card of entries is got up like a 
race card, the runners, who formerly had nick- 
names more forcible than polite, being owned 
by prominent members of the school who in 
the Junior Steeplechase are the trainers of the 
runners and pay for their training food. 

TOMJRinOK (i) Cricket, football (R), 
fives (R), bat fives, rackt‘ts, hockey, rowing. 

(2) Dulwich, St. Paurs, Sherborne ((’), Dul- 
wich (K). 

J’or games the school isdivided into “grounds” 
which on half-holidays play pick-up games. On 
whole school days the senior and junior Leagues, 
in each of which there are eight teams, meet, the 
head “groiiiifl” or “ iMfty ” being i*xcliided. I )is- 
linct from these are the house matches, in which 
there ^re four or five rounds. 

UNIVERSITY colij:(;e school— 

(r) Cricket, football (R), fives (R). 

(2) Whitgift (Irammar School, (‘hrist\s Hos- 
pital, Royal Naval School ((' and 1 ^’), King’s 
College School, City of London, St. John's 
School, Leatherhead (('). 

City of London and Men hant 'Taylors’ are 
also met at fives, 

UPPINOHAM (i) (Ticket, football (R), 
fives (E), hockey. 

(2) Repton, Haileylniry, Malvern (('). 

House matches are played on tiu* ordinary 
tournament system, and are divided into two 
classes “all ages’’ and “under sixteen.” 'I'he 
ordinary games are of two classes, ground 
games, in which boys are arraiiged according to 
ability, and house games, the former being 
played on the three halves, the latter on the 
other three days of the week. 

Hockey is played at the beginning of the 
Easter t» rm, no football being played after 
('hristmas, and the remainder of the term is 
ocvupied with the athletic sports, in which (he 
division into “all ages” and “under sixteen” 
holds good. 'The entries for each event are so 
large that the heats sometimes occupy the 
whole afternoon. 'J'he sports are managed by 
a boy known as c'aptain of games. 

'Though the Fives ('ourls are built for the 
ICton game, all, both s(*hool and house-courts, 
differ in some small details. 

^yAR^Vl(:K--(l) Cricket, football (R), as- 
sociation to a small extent in the Easter term ; 
fives. 

(2) Rromsgrove, King Edward’s School, Kir- 
mingham, 'Trinity (College, Stratford: 

'There are four “ houses,” one consisting of 
day boys, which meet at football and across 
couiitry^or a challenge shield. 


WEIJ.INGTOSj— ( 1) Cricket, football (R), 
rackets, paperchases, fives (E). 

(2) tUiarterhouse and Haileybury (C), Marl- 
borough (F) ; Marlborough is also met at 
rackets twice a year. 

At 'cricket and football there is a game for 
the best twenty-two and thirty players ; below 
these the lu)uses play one another on the 
League system, but the house matches are 
distinct from this, and are played on the “ Bumi> 
ing Race ” plan. 

'I'he houses start in the order of the last 
year. In the first week “Cockhouse” of last 
year has a bye, the second house plays the 
third, and so on to the bottom. In the second 
week the bottom house has a bye, and “ C^^ock- 
house ” plays the second. At cricket the 
matches or bumps are decided on the first 
innings if two are not completed on Monday 
and 'Tuesday. 'There are generally six or seven 
rounds in the term. Some houses get blocked 
early, having been beaten by the house above 
and having beaten the house below. Any 
house that has gained a victory every week 
can challenge “ (Jockhouse ’’ at the finish, and 
by beating it jiass over all the other houses to 
the top. 

Paperchases are managed by the Master of 
the Hunt, two Whips, and some Uentlemen of 
the Hunt who get their colours by Higside 
Runs. 'The longest run, about fifteen miles, is 
known as the Fleet. It starts from Farnborough 
towards Aldershot and home through Fleet. 

M'ES'TMINSTER (i) Cricket, football (A), 
rackets, fives (E). 

(2) Charterhouse ((.\ and T'.). 

Cricket -'Towards the end of last century, a 
series of cricket matches between Eton and 
Westminster began, the first obtainable record 
being of that played in 1796 at Hounslow 
Heath, when Westminster won. But for many 
years this has been abandoned, and Westminster 
play Charterhouse only of the public Schools. 
Formerly, this match took place every .season 
at Lord's, but for some time past it has been 
j)layed alternately at ^’incent Sejuarc and (Jodal- 
ming. 

Of school matches, that between “'Town 
Boys” and “Queen’s Scholars,” is the most 
interesting and exciting. 'There is also a com- 
petition on the ("up 'Tie principle between 
Houses for possession of the cricket “Shield.” 

Football- -I’ootball, originally of a home- 
made description, now pure “ Association,” has 
long been played, both in Dean’s Yard by 
fellows in their ordinary clothe.s, and “ Upfields,’' 
/.t\, Vincent Square. In “(Ireen” (or Dean’s 
Yard) no sides are chosen, but boys coming in 
haphazard join in the game towards cither goal, 
as they choose. In the early seventies, before 
the modern passing had been invented and 
become recognised, the practice of a boy stick- 
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ing to the ball as long as he could against a sidt! 
of perhaps forty or fifty, produced some wonder- 
ful exponents of “dribbling/’ 

“ Sixes ” are now played, a growth of the last 
five years or so, for a Cup, under the League 
system. Pinks,'* first X I fellows are l^arred, 
and all competitors are drawn by lot, (juite irre 
spective of Houses or other considerations. 

There is also a Footer Shield plaved for like 
the cricket competition between Houses, on the 
Cup Tie system. 

Rowing was at one time a great institution 
at Westminster. In 1818, a Westminster six- 
oar beat a crew of the 'Jemple boat (nub 
(stroked by Mr. Church) in a race from John- 
son’s Dock to Westminster Hridge. The first 
race with £ton took place in 1829, and this 
match was continued ’ with intervals for many 
years, the last race taking place in 1864, wlien 
Eton won, the course being from Chiswick ICyot 
to Putney. 'I’he late Sir Patrick (^)lquhoun, 
vrho instituted the “Col(|uhoun Sculls” at 
C’ambridge in 1836, was a mainstay of West 
minster rowing in the days when ICton could be 
met on equal terms. Hut the building of ihc. 
Embankment brought “ water ** at Westminster 
to an end about 1870, though afterwards for 
some years it was started again with a modi.Tate 
degree of success, the boys coming up to Putney 
in a launch, and starting from there. 

Rackets of a primitive kind in an o|)en 
court, are pla\ed either witli “ Woodens ” or 
“Wires,” the former with a ball much largiT 
than the ordinary rac'kel liall. 'fhere is a silwr 
radket for “ W'ires, and also a silver challenge 
cup. for “Woodens,” wliicli an? played for 
annually. In na-ent years, f'ives have been 
played in two modern courts built in Jattle 
Dean’s Yard. 


WINCHESTER COLLECiE- (1) Criekel, 
football (Wiiii-hesier gamt?), rowing, rac kets, fives. 

(2) Eton {( 1 ). 

At cricket the school is divided for |)racliee- 
gaincs into clubs; senior XI.’s of the various 
houses compete for an annual eha/eiige cup 
under the Tie system, junior Xl.’s (under sixUren 
years of age) under the? League system. 

At football two series of matches are played, 
XV. and XV. matches in November, \T. and 
VI. matches in December, between three divi- 
sions of the school whic'ih exist for thi.*^ and for 
some other purpo.ses, viz., (’ollegc (tin? .seventy 
foundationers of the school), ("ommoners (a 
group of four houses representing the oldcrr non- 
foundationers of the school), Old Tutors* Houses 
(representing generally the latest additions to the 
older part of the .school). 

Annual challenge cups are also competed for by 
the various houses at rowing, fives, and racket.s, 
and by the three divisions mentioned at rowing. 

The tot-fives played in college deserves some 
mention. It is played on an open-air “ball- 


c'ourt,” the front wall being formeii by a build- 
ing erec'ted in 1688, the floor (which is now of 
c'oncrete) having been originally made of tightly 
rammed chalk ; the old |Kittern of bat is of wood, 
but almost of the size and .shape of a small 
racket, something over 2 feel in length, with 
a thin flexible* stem but with a liixavy liead, 
about ecpial in size to the palm of the hand ; 
tluTo are no side walls to the court, and the 
game probably represents pretty closely the 
rac kets which Sam W'eller watched in the old 
Fleet l*ris(^n. 

The football played by the school is altogether 
peculiar to Winehe.ster. 'Phe ground, strictly 
speaking, is 25 yards wide by 80 long, and the 
goal is the whole end of this piece* of ground. 

'1 w<^ s|)ecial rules distinguish the game from 
probably every other form of football which is 
played, (1) the ball must not be dribbled, />., a 
jilayer may kick it gently once and back it up, 
but, if he is to take it down the ground, he miLsl 
kick it as hard as in the umpire’s opinion he 
c'an kick it ; (2) if the ball comes to a player 
off one of the opposing side and is clearly on the 
bound, the player may kick it as high as he like.s, 
otherwise he must kick it so that it does not 
rise above five fee t from the ground. 'Phe follow- 
ing are somi* of the other nioi.. noticeable rules 
oftiu- game: (i) If a player eatc'h tlie ball off 
one of the otIuT side, he must punt it (“kick- 
off or, if the Ollier side try to collar him, he 
may run, hut only so long as they |)ursue him ; 
(2) the? ordinary ruU.“s as to off side prevail as 
well as a further rule forlmlding “ tag,” />., for- 
bidding a player to take on the ball when it is 
kicked forward, even if he himself (’omi.‘s from 
behind the player who kicked it : (3) the? 
sc’rimmage (“hot ’’) is fi)rmed in a ])eciiliur 
manner ; the ups of tiu* two sides face each 
other arrangi'd in rows of three, then as soon as 
the ball is pul into the “hot,” they lower their 
heads so as to receive their opponents* right 
shoulders upon their own right shoiil(lc?rs, and, 
sealed upon the shouhk*rs of th(?ir own sup- 
pc^rters, try to force the hall through the ranks 
of the opj)osing side. 

'I'he boundaries of the narrow ground need 
.some desi-ription ; there are at the sides two 
ropes strained tight through posts at the height 
of lhrc?e feel from the grouiul, and running the 
Avhole length of the field of play; again, outside 
these ro]H S, and parallel to them, at about one 
yard’s dislaiK'e, netting (“canvas”) is stretched 
by means of iron-work, to a height of eight feet ; 
the ends of the field of play are marked bylines 
cut ill the ground (“ worms ”). 'J'hc “ canvas,” 
which rejilacfil two rows of spectators, who, 
until 1868, served to keep the ball in play, 
marks the extreme edge of the ground, and the 
ball is necessarily out of play when it pas.ses over 
the canvas ; the s|>ace between “ ropes ** and 
“ canvas’* is theoretically not a part of the field of 
play, but practically is the most important part 
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-of it, for, as a goal kicked out of this s|)a(:e docs 
not count and a catch caught out of it cannot 
be “kicked off,’’ the defending side invariably 
try to get the ball into this spare while the 
attacking side? try to keep the ball out of it. 
A goal is scored whenever the ball passes over 
“ worms,’’ not having been kicked out of ropes 
nor having l)een touched (a point of similarity 
with till* Rugby game) by any of th(' defending 
side. There are a vast number of rules and 
customs regulating the many parts of this 
intricate game. A match lasts <uie hour ; as 
the game is played at ])resent, about ten to 
fifteen goals are generally s(?ort?d in a X\\ 
and XV. match, nearly twice as many in a \T. 
and VI. match, but on the other hand a score 
of love all has occurred in the larger game. 

It is interesting to note that there is clear 
evidence that football was })layecl by the colK'ge 
as early as the year 1550 a.J)., and it is fair to 
assume, therefore, that this form of the ganu? 
which is peculiar to W inchester has an ancient 
origin, or at least has been developed from an 
ancient form of football. No doubt it has 
been developed in certain directions (direc- 
tions which were necessitated by the small 
space available for play till recent times at 
Winchester) from thi: same general type of 
game (that in which catching and carrying the 
ball was allowed) from which Rugby School, 
founded in 1567, afterwards developed its well- 
known form of football, but in practice the 
game is as different from Rugby football as it is 
from every other form of football which is played. 

[AW’ a/sfj Scottish School Championships. | 

PUMA (/'r//s —'ihe puma or cor 

gar, also known as j)anther or painter, and as 
mountain lion and Mi?xican lion, is found from 
Patagonia to southern ( anada. It is now very 
rare in most places north of Mt.'xico, except in 
the Roi:ky Mountains and coast ranges, where 
it is locally not unconiinon. It was formerly 
very plentiful in the Southern States ; but, for 
some unexplained rcxison, neither the puma nor 
the wolf hold their ground in the presemee of 
man so well as the black bi?ar, which neverthe- 
less seems an easier animal to kill than either 
of them. 

Take all cats, the puma is not difficult to trap. 
It is, however, extremely difficult to kill accord- 
ing to the ordinary methods of the still hunter. 
1'he rifleman who trusts merely to his own skill 
hardly ever runs across the puma except by 
accident. In all my hunting I have come 
across but two, both by chance ; and of these* 
one escaped. If dogs are used, however, the 
puma is by no means a difficult quarry. In the 
wilder portions of the South(?rn States, the puma 
was often killed in olden times by the packs 
with which the iflanters hunted the ileer and 
the grey fox ; hounds readily run the trail of 
the puma, showing none of the fear and disgust 


which they are apt to betray at the scent-of the 
wolf, 'rhese packs rarely did more than bay 
the puma, which was then shot by the hunters. 
Occ'asionally the pack was specially trained to 
rush in and take hold, and the hunter ended 
the battle by a thrust with his knife. 

In the Rocky Mountains, of recent years, the 
practice has grown up in several localities of 
following the puma on foot with packs of dogs 
.specially trained for the purpose. Such »pack& 
usually contain both the ordinary hound gene- 
rally used in the chase of the deer and the fox, 
and large, active, hard-biting dogs, by preference 
collies. I'he puma will sometimes make a long 



Pima. 

/1/a. r length from heati to tip of iai/^ 8 ft. \ in. (length of 

tail^ 3 ft.). 

and hard run, espcicially in difficult ground. At 
other time’s it will come to bay very .speedily : 
or, what is more common, climb a tree. The 
puma is perhaps the least formidable of all the 
large c'ats, in spite of its extreme agility, for it is 
cowardly, and its head and jaw's are small com- 
parecl to those of the jaguar. There are on 
record aiitlicntic instances of its attac^king man, 
but thc?se are wholly cixccptional. Even when 
at bay it can usually be killed without much 
danger ; but it is never safe to take liberties 
with it, for exceptional individuals display the 
utmost feroc ity, and I have know'n of .several 
instanc:es of men being maimed, and even killed 
in such contests. If the dogs are w’ell trained,, 
however, they usually occupy the puma’s atten- 
tion to the exclusion of everything else ; and 
five or six of them, even ordinary hounds and 
collies, if thoroughly entered to their work, can 
themselves kill a puma. Such a fighting pack 
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business-like 

m^ner, each dog having its own favourite lioltl 
and each being confident in the support of its 
fellows. If a wolf is throtlled by a ijowerful 
dog. It lan inflict little tlamage ; but if the puma 
IS throttled it may rip open the do^r with its hind 


claws. A trained jKick will, therefore, rush in 
together and spread-eagle the puma, which is 
then soon worried to death. Accidents to the 
|)iick, of course, freciiiently happen. 

'rilKOUORE RoOSKVEI.T. 

(Co]»yrij;lii ill IT 
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PUNTING AND PUNTS No pastime 

n the river 'Thames has increased so mu('h of 
late years as punting ; and the evolution of the 
punt, from the slow, heav\', clumsy craft of thi; 
old fishing type to the light, long, i6 inch wide 
racer, has becii equally remarkable. The old 
fishing punt was well adapted to the needs of 
the Thames fisherman, for it was divided into 
two unecjual portions by a well near the stern, 
through which the water flowed. 'Thus the 
smaller fish were kept alive for biit, to say 
nothing of such larger ones as with gieati-r or 
less frequency fell a prey to the angler. Moored 
across the stream, with two ryeijecks, and (.any 
ing three chairs, it afibrds a safe and comfort- 
able vantage ground for the roach, and gudgeon 
fisher, who seldom fails to be accoinpaniird by a 
stout jar of nut-brown ale, whicli is set to cool 
in the well. When it is let down stream by the 
skilful fisherman, who guides its course with a 
pole as quietly as he may, the spinner for trout 
or jack can cast his line with something firm 


and solid lo stand upon ; and, sitting safely in 
its stem, the barbi?! and chub fisher drops down 
to his haunts with no fear of his eiiuilibrium 
bi-ing disturbed 'I'be navigation of this craft 
rc(]uircd both skill and strength, more skill and 
strength than is wanted to keep a tolerably 
straight course in its niu< h lighter successors, 
whic-ii aiTj now seen in such numbers up and 
flown the river 'I'hamcs. 'The old 'Thames 
lisbernu n were ailepls at the art ; they were 
at i|iiainleil with each eddy in the stream, and 
knew the bottom not less well than the surface, 
and the way they pushi?(l their heavy loads up 
.some .swift rushing weir stream was a triumph 
of art not i?asy to acrjiiire. In lime the punt 
was adofJted as a pleasiin- boat, and its evolution 
was rapid. 'Tin. old fishing punt was built to- 
stand rough work, with oak knees and treads, 
and bottom of thick deal, heavily pitched and 
tarred. 'The modern punt is built as light as 
j)ossiblc throughout, and the old pitch and tar 
has been replaced by jxiint the wet well has 
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•disappeared, and its place been taken by back 
rails and comfortable cushions. As a pleasure 
i>oat for the Thame.s, the punt cannot be beaten. 



iNlSIlldV IN KalIMj PiM. 


Its sptnxl may not be great, but it is still great 
•enough for those who are not in lO(^ much of a 
hurry to enjoy the riviT proj)erIy, and, as an 
exercise, punting ('annol be excelled. One* of 
its chief ('harms lies in its variety ; no two 
strokes are exactly the same ; the di'pth of the 
river is constantly varying ; sometimes the bottom 
is hard and .soim?tinu.*s soft ; on many of the 
reaches there are ballast holes of some consider- 
able depth, and other jatfalls for the unwary ; 
and in order to urgti your craft upon the even 
temnir of its way you must never let your atten- 
tion wander, but be prepared for every event. 
And in this consists one of the greatest attrac- 
tions of })unting as an exerci.se ; in rowing, 
variety is strictly discouraged, and each stroke 
should be as similar as j)Ossible to the one 
before ; in punting, varieties of stnjkes are forced 
u[)on you from the constantly changing nature 
of the conditions ; while the upright position, 
facing the direction in which the boat is going, 
and the greater freedom of motion, form an 
additional advantage. No wonder then that 
the popularity of punting as an exercise has in- 
creased ; it calls into play every set of muscles, 
and makes demands upon the intelligence as 


well, 'rhe exercise is also well adapted for 
women. Ladies’ competitions, where the palip 
is awarded to those who show the greatest skill 
in handling the pole and punt, are not unknown 
at local regattas ; and to the onlooker a lady 
jninter, .standing erect and propelling her craft 
with ease and dexterity, is a more graceful and 
grateful sight than that of an equally accom- 
plished sister labouring at the oar. 

'rhe proficiency of punters, both aniateur and 
professional, has greatly increased of late years. 
'Fhe vagaries of the old punting circumnaviga- 
tors are much more rarely to lx* met with ; .the 
luimher of those who can stand still and keep a 
straight and speedy course has multiplied in- 
definitely. lloth punts and punt-poles are much 
lighter and better made than those of days gone 
by ; and the numerous amateur and professional 
punting races which take place annually have 
done very much to encourage their proper use. 

Punt-racing — 'I'here are two styles of punt- 
racing, (i) running, (2) pricking; and the first 
may l)e (Jescribecl as the old method and the 
second as the new. 'I'he course has a turn-in 
it, one or more ryepecks being fixed to mark it. 
In amateur races it is usual, when the river 
permits it and the stations are equal, to have a 
separate turning ryepeck for each competitor; 
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and this practice has of late obviated to a great 
extent the collisions- which took place when the 
competitors turned at the same pole. To do this 
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neatly has been always considered an important 
point in a punting race, and having the course 
with a turn enables the spectators to see the be- 
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ginniiii^ and the finish of tlie combat : but it may 
be doi btid whether a straight course tlown- 
stream, in which each man would l)e conifK^Iled 
to keep bis own water, would not be a belter 
ti?st of speed. 

Running the Punt -^The old style of run- 
ning was in vogue when the punts used were 
lieavy fishing punts with jioles to match. ICdward 
Andrews, of Maidenhead, champion in 1876, 
was ])erhaps the most practised exponent of the 
style; but when he went down in 1877 before 
Abel Ileasley, of Oxford, who stood still and 
pricked his heavy punt, stern first, down-stream, 
the supporters of the old style experienced a 
rude shock. But even now, where the water is 
very deej) and a strong stream or wind has to be 
faced, and the punt to be used is not a light 
one, running is still the best method of getting 
it along quickly ; but one or two maxims should 
be borne in mind : — Do not attempt to run the 
whole length of the punt, three steps arc enough. 
Do not go too far into her head or too far 
towards her stern, or you will stop her way. 
Get your weight w'ell on to the beginning of the 
stroke, take three long strides and get a good 
strong finish. Turn on your heels (do not take 
a step backwards, as is so often done, as that 
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makes the boat roll), and then come back to- 
wards the head of the punt as (juietly as may be, 
gathering up the pole as you go. 

This was the style of running a punt adopted 
by Andrew.s, and it has not been beaten ; it is 
a kind of double shove, and, under certain 
circumstances, can even now be adopted with 
advantage. It is, however, a much rarer thing, 
to see a punt well run than well pricked ; there 
is generally too much running and not enough 
shoving about it, the punt is not kept on an 
even keel, and the pace is not proportionate to 
the energy expended. 

Pricking a Punt —This is the method now 
adopted both in racing and pleasure punts. 'I'he 
long shove, its highest develo[)ment, came from 
Oxford, having been evolved by the Jieaslcy 
family, Abel of that ilk, who held the professional 
championship from 1877 till he retired in 1890, 
being its most siu’cessfiil exponent. It is no less 
successful in light than in heavy punts, and as 
the old chamf)ion used to say, “ it breaks their 
hearts.” 'J’he .secret of it is to keep the body 
upright, not to bend over the pole, and to finish 
the stroke well out. 'fo kee]) the body upright 
and to work hard, strong loins are requisite, such 
IIS are seen in a wtrl!-ribbcd-iip hunter. All can- 
not arquire it ; scfme start with it well enough, 
but, when pai*e and distance have told their tale,. 
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they fall away into the old bent body position^ 
and short stroke, which lead to destruction. 

In a 16-inch wide-rg^cing punt, which K t^uires 

r. 
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steering as well as shoving, a good deal is wanted 
besides mere strength, and, unless a good style 
is aafuired, the best results cannot be obtained ; 
though practice under a competent instructor is 
the best rcceijit for the puqjosc, still a few hints 
may not be entirely useless. 

A good punier should be able to punt either 
side eciually well ; but supposing that you are 
jninling willi the right hand leading, j)lace your 
right foot firmly against a knee of the boat, or 
some other well-defin(?d sjiot, where she balances 
the best, and keep it there. Fix your eyes on 
the bow of the punt right tlirough the stroke, and 
do not let them come round with the i)ole, or 
you will lose your direction, and a punt should 
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never be allowed to deviate a hairsbrendth 
from the true course. If the punt is going fast, 
drop ill the pole well in front of you (the dis- 
tance depends in a great degree on th(^ depth of 
the river and the fxice at which you arc going), 
raise your hands as far up the pole as you can, 
^et the weight well on, keeping the pole (juite 
close to the chest, and finish with the weight on 
iind the chest scjuare. Then recover the pole 
smartly with the hands, draw the extended foot 
gently back, so as not to shake the punt, and 
commence the next stroke, fhe work should 
be done with the weight, loins, and legs, and not 
with the arms. In fai't it is not unlike rowing. 
You n^ac'h forward to the full extent, apply the 
iveight then take a step back which corresponds 


to sliding, finish square, and, as it were, slide 
slowly forward and repeat the dose. 'I'he long 
body swing, smart recovery with the hands, and 
slow sliding forward will always beat the snatchy 
armwork which is the pitfall of racing punts. 

The Amateur Punting Championship 
used to take place at Sunbury under the auspices 
of the old 'I'hames Punting Club, and after- 
wards has been held at Staines, Maidenhead, 
and Shepperton ; and the last course has proved 
so satisfactory that the amateur championshij) 
will probably be held there for the future. The 
following is a list of amateur champions, distance 
J mile : — 


1886 !•'. V. (lardntT. 

1887 K. Tomkins. 

1888 \V. II. Grenfell. 

18S9 W. II. Grenfell. 

1890 W. If. Grenfdl, resigned. 

1891 N. M. Cohen. 

1892 A. 11. M. Kilhcy. 

1893 It. Kixon. 

i 8<)4 II. S. Venly. 

1S95 U. Rixon. 

1896 Ik Kixoii. 

1S97 \V. Colin Koin.aine. 


The Professional Championship takes 
place at Maidenhead over whal has been known 
as the chami)ionship course below Maidenhead 
bridge, hair a mile down stream and half a mile 
back, and was startl'd as an annual event in 
1888, though before then several- matches be- 
tween watermen had taken pla(!e over this course* 
during the pn.'vious thirty years. 'J he prizes are 
^,’15 and a gold medal to the winner, to 
the second, to the third, and ;^5 to the 
competitor, exclusive of the winners, who (’om- 
pletes the course in the fastest lime in any heal. 
When Abel ileasley was j)unting he carried all 
before him ; but since his retirement in 1S90, the 
meeting has been a profitable one to the Haines 
family of Old Windsor. 'There is usually a large 
number of entries, and the meeting takes a whole 
day ; llie entrance fee is toj., and each com 
pelilor who punts his heals to the satisfaction of 
the committee receives ^t. 'i'hv. punts are 
27 feet long and 2 feet y inches wide, and are 
proviiled by the committee. 

JaST OK rKUKKSSlONAL CHAMPIONS. 


1876 . . . 

. IC. Amlrcws . . 

inin.s. 

• 13 

secs. 

1877-1890 . 

. Abel HcasiL'y . . 

. 10 

59 (retired) 

1891 . . . 

. NV. Haines . . . 

. II 

14 

1892 . . . 

. G. Haines . . . 

. 11 

59 

1893 .. . 

. C. Asplin . . . 

. 11 

43 

1894 . . . 

. W. Haines . . . 

. 11 

28 

1895 . . . 

. Meeting not held 



1896 . . 

. F. 1 1. Haines . 

. 11 

41 

1897 .. . 

. W. Haines 




The Thames Punting Club was revived 
in 1890, and consists of more than loo members. 
1'he committee have drawn up a body of rules 
and regulations, under which most punting races 
are now held, as well as their own championship 
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meeting, at which, besides the championship 
proper, there are novice races, junior races, 
senior races, and veterans’ races, to say nothing 
of double punting. As catamarans, and strange 
flat-bottomed craft shaped like canoes, made 
their appearance under the name of punts, the 
T.P.C. committee were compelled to define a 
punt, which they did as follows : -- 

Definition of a Punt. 

A punt is a flat-bottomed craft without stern, 
keel, or stern-post, and the width at t?ach end 
must be at least one half of the width at the 
widest part. 

The length of a punt is its extreme measure- 
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2. — Who has ever knowingly punted with or 

against a professional for any iirizo. 

3. — Who has ever taught, pursued, or assisted in 

the i)ractice of athletic exercises of any kind 
for protlt. 

4. — Who has ever been employed in or about 

boats, or in manual labour, for money or 
wages. 

, 5. — Who is or has l)cen by trade or cm])loymcnt 

for wages, a mechanic, anisan, or labourer, 
or engaged in any menial duty. 
f>. — Who is dis(|ua1iried as an amateur in any other 
branch of sport. 

Dkkinition of Junior and Vktkran. 

.A Junior Punter is one (rt) who h.as never won en open 
single jiunling race ; (h) who has never won the tinal of 
the junior club race, or any open race for juniors ; (f) 
who has never competed for the chnmpioiishi]). 
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ment over all, and its width is its widest part 
measured inside on the; bottom, 

Subject to compliance with these definitions, 
a punt may be any length or witlth. 

W. H. Grenfell. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS EOR PUNT 
RACKS. 

Definition of an Antatkijk Piintkr. 

The following has been adapted from the definition of 
an amateur as settled by the Amateur Rowing Associa- 
tion 

No person shall be considered an amateur punter : — 

I. — Who has ever punteil in any race for a stake, 
money or entrance fee. 


A Junior Double Punier is one {n) who has never won 
an open double punting race ; (^) who has never won the 
final of the club double ]ninting race, or any double 
punting open race for juniors. 

A Veteran may be either a senior or a junior ]iuuter 
who is over forty years of age. 

DF.FIMT10N OF A Punt. 

A punt is a f1.at bottomed crafl without stem, keel, or 
stern post, and the width at each end must ho at least one 
half of the width at the widest part. 

The length of a punt is its extreme measurement over 
all, and its width is its widest part measured inside on 
the Ixittom. 

Subject to compliance with these definitions a punt 
may lx: any length or width. 

A punt when used for racing shall have no extenud 
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attachment to assist the balance or for any other pur- 
pose. 

For racing purposes a punt shall not be i>ropclled by 
any means other than by a pole used by the t)unter. 

RAClNti. 

I. All punt races shall be started in the following 
manner : — 'Mie starter on being satisfied that the com- 
petitors are ready, and the sterns level, shall give the 
signal t<» start. 

II. If the starter considers the start false, be shall at 
once recall the punts to their stations : and any punt 
refusing to start again shall be disqualified. 

III. Any punt not at its post at the time specified, 
shall be liable to be disqualified l.y the umpire. 

TV. 'I'he umpire may act as starter, as he thinks fit: 
where he does not so act, the starter shall be subject to 
the control of the umpire. 

V. No competitor shall on any account put his pole in 
another competitor’s punt, and any competitor who 
touches with his haml -or any ]3art of his b<xly — any 
object outside his own punt, will be liable to disqualifi- 
cation. 

VI. It shall be considered a foul when, Ixdween the 
starting post and the turning ryepeck, a competitor's 
punt collides with the jiunt of another competitor, unless 
in the opinion of the umpire, such contact is so slight as 
not in any way to interfere with the same. 'I’he umpire 
shall lie the sole judge of a punt’s own water and due 
course during the race, and he may caution any com- 
petitor when in danger of eoininitting a foul. 

VI 1. At all regattas held under tin* rules of the 'fhaines 
Punting Club, it shall Iw at the discretion of the local 
committee to decide whether one or more ryepecks shall 
Ijc used at the turn. Competitors b.dng clear of their 
opponents after turning may choosc their own water, but 
no boring or fouling will be permitted, and the punt so 
ofTcmling shall bo disqualified. 

A’/y. — AW// //it’s tulc ami that prci€<iin}^ assumt 

that thf! first part of the race is stream^ as 
is the case in all the cltth races ^ ami other of the 
principal pnntin*^ events. 

VIII. The umpire, when appc.iled to, shall decide all 
questions as to a foul. 

IX. A ekaim of foul must be made to the umpire by 
the competitor himself before gelling out of Ins punt. 

X. In case of a fiml, the umpire shall have the 
pow-er — 

A. To place the punts— except llu^ punt committing 

the fiiul, wliich is <li'*qualified— in the order in 
wliich they ctmie in. 

B. To order the ]mnts irngagcd in the raee, other 

than the ]nint eummittiiig the foul, to punt over 
again <»ii the same or another day. 

C. To re-start the qiisdilied punts from the place 

where the foul was coiinnitted. 

XI. All competitors must be in their punts on reaching 
the winning post. 

XII. Kvery ])unt shall abide by its accidents. 

XIII. No person shall be allowed to aecompaiiy a 
competitor for the purpose of directing his course or 
affording him other assistance. The punt receiving such 
direction or assistance shall be disqualified at the discre- 
lion of the umpire. 

XIV. The jurisdiction of the umpire extends over the 
race and all matters connected with it, from the lime the 
race is specified to start until its final terminnl.on, and 
his decision in all cases shall be final and without ap^^eal. 

XV. Any competitor refusing lo abide by the decision 
or lo follow the directions of the umpire shall lie disquali- 
fied. 

XVf. The umpire, if he thinks proper, may reserve 
his decision, providing that in every case such decision 
be given on the day of the race. 

XVII. Subject to the foregoing rules, the race will lie 
won by the competitor who U the first to take his punt 
up to the winning line. 

xyill. Any person who is reported to the committee 
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of the T.P.C. by cither the starter or umpire of any 
punting race for unbecoming conduct or intentional foul- 
ing may Ik.* declared incapable of competing for or win- 
ning a prize at any regatta or in any race held under the 
rules of the T.T.Ck for such period as the committee of 
the T.P.C. may decide upon, including the race during 
which such conduct or fouling has occurred. 

PUNT SHOOTING- The pursuit of wild 
fowl with punt and swivel gun forms a branch 
of sport with which comparatively few shooting 
m(?n arc* able lo claim a close practical acquaint- 
ance. T'hose, however, who have been initiated 
into the real st ienci* of punt shooting, and who 
can therefore appreciate its diflicultie.s, uncer- 
tainties, and exciting characteristics, will readily 
acknowledge that it is one of the most arduous 
and fascinating of all our sports. 

History of the Sport The history of 
wild-fowling, so admirably related by Mr. Folkard 
in T/iv Wildfnvkr, is both curious and interest- 
ing. Quoting from the most reliable authorities, 
luj traces Ihe various devices which were 
formerly, and are lo some extent even now, 
practised for the captun: of wild fowl. As 
regards coast fowling, pure and sinqde, with a 
large gun, he says but little until the period 
preceding the invention of gunning punts. 
Heavy fowling-piec(?s, capable of killing many 
fowl at a shol, had long been in use. Indeed, 
(lervasc Markham, in \\v^ Hunger's Prevention 
ami ihe Art of Finvlin^s published so long ago 
as if> 65 , recommends a gun five feet and a half 
in length for wild fowling purposes. 

At the commencement of this century, when 
fowling punts were built narrow, crank, and 
high sided, considerable difiicully must have 
been experiiMi(X*d in approaching fowl in open 
waters. It is not therefore surprising to read 
that gunners adopted the plan of .shooting their 
birds at Ionv tide, when the mud-banks afforded 
them sufficient cover to creep along the small 
(channels in their flat bottomed boats. T'heir 
guns were generally lired from the shoulder, 
the barrel being supported by a wt)odeM crutch, 
previously stuck in the mud. 'Vhc advantages 
of the heavier stanc'hion or swivel guns at 
length became recognised by fowliirs, but to 
Colonel Hawker is due the cTedit of perfecting 
the methods and appliances necessary for their 
safe employment. 

The Art of punt shooting, broadly speaking, 
consists in the fowler’s ability, firstly, whilst 
lying cont'ealed on the floor of his punt, to 
propel i lealthily his craft within gunshot of a 
number of wild fowl, and, set'ondly, so accur- 
ately to judge his distance, aim, and fire his gun, 
as to hag the largest possible number, whether 
there be many or few birds to shoot at. 

r«> accomplish these objects neatly and 
effectively, much patience and practice is neces- 
ary, besides considerable judgment in choosing 
the right moments for approaching the fowl. 

Localities — Punt shooting is more or less 
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carried on in all our fowl-frequented harbours, 
estuaries, and tidal waters by both gentlemen 
and professional gunners, the latter of whom 
endeavour to gain a livelihood thereby in winter. 
Favourite feeding resorts for fowl are those 
dreary wastes of ooze, whereon the sea grass 
(Zostera marina) grows most abundantly and 
luxuriantly. 'Phe following are some of the 
punting quarters which have gained notoriety in 
the past. In England: The Blaekwater listuary 
in Essex, the Solent, the Wash, and Poole 
Harbour. In Scotland: 'Plie Firths of Dornoch, 
Cromarty, Beauly and 'lay, and the Hay of 
Findhorn. In Ireland : 'I'he River Shannon ; 
Dingle, Tralee, (lalway, Ostlemaine, Killala 
and Sligo Hays ; Wexford and ('ork harbours, 
and laughs I'oyle, Strangford, Larne, Belfast, 
and Swilly. In many of these places fowl are 
still ])lentiful in severe w’cather, but owing to 
constiint persecution and a variety of other 
causes, they are very w’ary and difficult to 
obtain. There arc, also, many localities on 
neighbouring continental shores where fowl 
congregate in their thousands, especially during 
the autumn migration. The decoy-men, how- 
ever, work sad havoc amongst them, the 
numbers taken at times being vast. 'Phe sport 
is almost entirely confin(?d to the coast. (3n a 
few of the large Scotch and Irish lakes a little 
punting may be done, but its attractions ill 
compare with the charms of fowling on the tide. 

Wild Fowl Proper — 'Phere are few species 
which strictly come under the category of wild 
fowl proper, wffien considered from the punt- 
gunner's point of view. 'Phe principal kinds 
are the two divisions of geese, grey and black, 
all the surface feeding ducks, and some of the 
diving duc ks. In acldition, sport is sometimes 
had with plover, or the larger waders, such as 
curlews, knots, god wits, &c. 

Before proceeding to describe how these; 
different sorts of wild fowl are to be obtained, it 
Avill be necessary to give some idea of the 
appliances with which the fowler is to work. 

Punt or Stanchion Guns are sometimes 
constructed to turn on a swivel or pivot at- 
tached to the Ixirrel of the gun. 'I'hey an; then 
called .swivel gun.s. Most fowlers, however, in 
these days use a crutch on which the gun lii's 
balanced for shooting. In choosing thi; gun, 
the fowler must satisfy himself that it is (a) 
suitable for the style of punt he intends using : 
(b) that its size and weight are no greater than 
necessary, having regard to the numbers of fowl 
ii.sually seen at his punting (luarters ; (£') that it 
is constructed on absolutely safe principle.s; and 
(d) that its mechanism is strong and simple. 
Furthermore, a well-turned-out gun should be 
so balanced, that, when in position for firing, 
the stock end does not intrude far into the 
cockpit of the punt, and thus reduce the avail- 
able space. 'Po secure good and regular 
performances, the barrel should be most care- 
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fully bored. The stock should be short, and 
the fore and back sights accurately adjusted. 
Muzzle-loading punt guns, being in every 
respect less costly, are in general use among 
professional fowlers, and they are for all practi- 
cal purposes as serviceable as breech-loaders. 
Most amateurs, however, prefer breech-loaders, 
and doubtless they are more convenient, be- 
causi; they are easily loaded, and possess greater 
facilities for exchanging the size of shot w’heii 
required. Moreover, tlie chance of a miss-fire 
is practically nil. A cylinder-bored barrel is 
considered preferable to a fully or medium 
('hoked barrel, as the former gives a wider 
spread to the shot at fair rangi\ 

Punt guns are usually single-barrelled, but 
many double barrelled guns have been built 
which are said to he capable of doing good 
work under ( ertain conditions. Notable exam- 
ples of these latter are (Colonel Hawker’s famous 
double barrelled mii/./le-loader, built in itS 24 , 
and Sir R. Payne-dallwey’s double-1 )arrellcd 
breech-loader, which is of comparatively riTi-nt 
invention. 

'Phe demand for punt guns being limited, 
there are few gun makers who seriously under- 
take this class of business. Of the London 
firms with which tlu writer is aetjuainted, 
Messrs. Holland and Holland, Messrs J. and 
IV. 'Polley, and .Messrs. W. M'. Oreener have 
all hail consi(k*ral)le practical experience in their 
construction. 

A glaiK'i; at the figures that follow, howevcT, 
will demonstrate that their respective systems 
differ widely in princi])le and detail. 

'Phe action of the first gun (Fig. A) is simpU;, 
safe, and ingenious. It is, probably, the most 
elfei’live weayion yet made. 'I'he gun is the joint 
invention of Sir R. Payiie-dallwey, (’aptain (J. J. 
(hiuUl, and Mr. Henry Holland. 'Phis firm 
builds guns of other designs than the .screw 
breech, the best known being “The London” 
drop down action. 

'Phe next (Fig. B) is an illustration of a gun 
weighing about 50 lbs., hut the action is ap- 
plicable to guns of all sizes. 'Phe whole of the 
lirecch action simply consists of one stout cross- 
bar, which contains the striker. 'Po load open 
breech by turning the milled wheel ; the cart- 
ridge chamber is then exjiosed ready to receive 
the cartridge. Rejilace the cTOss-har by reversing 
the action of the milled wheel, and the gun is 
ready for firing. 

'Phe leading feature of the third gun, as de- 
.scrihed in the Gun ami its Dmhpmcnt (Fourth 
Edition), is the top connection lH;twcen the barrel 
and the breech action, in addition to the usual 
double grip fastening. 'Phe top screw holt is 
worked by a small winch handle, and, being very 
strong, prevents the breech action from wiaring 
loose. Both toy) and bottom bolts work indeyieiid- 
eiitly of each other. The gun is coc^ked bv de- 
pressing the lever. 'Phe lock is back action uyion 
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the rebounding principle— the luml)ler being 
elongated, ancl striking a horizontal sliding 
])lunger, working in the face of the breech action 
and firing the('iii) of the cartridge, 'fhe method 
of making the breech action and stock fast to 
the barrel without the aid of the fore-end allows 
theslex’k t<i be iiiiNhipjied easily, and also makes 
a slight differ 

ence in the 

weight. Solid e 

drawn brass ‘ ‘ 

commended 
for this gun. 

'The fourth 
gun (Fig- l>) is 
fitted with till' 
most aj)|)rove<I 

of ])owder into ^ 

the main, miss ) 

fires slunild be / j kkkt 

Loading - fljv I - Jiff 

'file correct 
load for every 

p u n t g u n 

m a i n 1 y d e - 

pends upon the ''''• t*'*' 

length, bore, («i) !i\rr: 

and weight of OO ti^t ; (.) 

. I , , irw of slocln jiimI brt-crli i.-iitl 1.1 h; 

Its nari'el. It Cl;*. 3. — llnocli .SCHW wlih r«*\ol\iii,y 
iw I'lnO-u'^trf hi' •’* b;irivl) hiiiRcil to its stiiiarc eiul 

Ctirtrid^o cast; aiul uitiidraws tin* fiml r: 
that, although is Uinu-d out liy mcuiisor liamllr. 

til#* nvixiiiiiiiii Kit;. 4— of liifc-rli end of liarn-l, si 
me m«l\lIUUni KiLknm Ic\t:r ami (/' /') slots for claw*, of r 

and minimum 
loads can be 


Fir:. A. Mi.ssu-s. ll(»ti.\M> wn lli)t.iAM»’s I’aiin r Si i:i:\v-r.Kn;L h fit n. 

Fij;- t. — Ciun closed. («i) Io>;ktii.t; liicr: (/•) ininnions; (i) lt:vcr lor i ockiiv.- kuu 
(#/) tri^njct ; (c) lutcli h* show luil.-im e.) 

Fitj. •.». --\’irw of slock and hreerli c-ml of harrel with Im-eiii .sc:n-w liirmal in. 

Fit;. 3. — nrcfch scicw with rciolx iiiy h«.a«l .iil.iched. and handle (for lurnin^j si.jew in 
or out nf b;irrcl) hiiiRed to its st|iiare end. The two claws (a ^)iL;rlj> the rim of the 
cartridge case and uitii(lr.-iws tin- fired cariridije from the barrel, as llic br<;ei:li screw 
is (unu-d out by means of liamllr. 

Kit;- 4- — !?»‘cti«jn of bieecli end of barrel, slioivin^ luck .sijjlil ; also (r#) scicw hole for 
lockiin; lexer and (/' /') slots for claw*, of revolving head. 


on an average four-fifths of the (diarge on the 
target. Again, a 100 lb. gun (ij in. bore), 
firing 3 3 1 oz. of powder, and i lb. of B shot, 

also i)iaced two-thirds of the total charge on the 
target at 70 yards. In each case the pattern 
was satisfactory and the penetration excellent, 
'file suhjeci of punt guns would be incom- 
plete without 

refereiK'c to the 

following mat- 

Recoil Ap- 
paratus For 

^ guns fitted 

with t r ii n- 
• nions the he.st 

n m e t h o (1 o f 
, taking up the 

n-c:«il is by 
a boll rope 
breeching, rove 
through a hole 
in the stem of 

II . • the jnml and 

^ a noosetl to the 

trunnions, (’ol. 

^ ^ mous spiral re- 

_J coil sjiring {sec 

illustration of 

AM»’s I’AriN r Si i:i:\v-r.Kn;i u fit n. “"The llailily” 

/•) ininiuoiis; (/) U:vrr lor lockiiv.; Kun punl f-un, Kin. 

.»• luii.uiw) j}) is still iisi-cl 

rvl with hn-L-ih sern-xv tiirmul in. . 

iit.'ichc'd. ami haiidit; (fbr lurnin^j si.iexv ill and answers 

'I'lie txvo daw.s (a a)iL;rl|> the rim of the .wln,,*r-i hiv Ixiif- 
iridgi- from the Ixirrcl, a.s llic brec:i:li screw aOIllirtini) , OUl 

in ease the 

xviiiji luck sijjhl ; also (#0 sciexv hole for • #• -i • 

roiviiiK head. Spring fails It IS 

well to have 
an additional 


approMiiiateiy reekoned on these bases, tlu! 
fowler can only discover by constant practic e, 
and by ob.serving carefully the results of fair 
shots at fowl, what is the exact load with which 
his gun ])erforms best. 'fluis, ajiproximate 
loads for the undermentioned guns would be as 
follows ; - 


Totiil 

Wt;it;iit. 

r.off. 

('Ii:ii'j;c of 
ImixviUt. 

Cli.irnr «»f 
.nIkx. 

I.rlti4lll of 

l».iITrl. 

(0 7.sHw. 

i \ in. 

2} 07 . 

12 0/. 

7 ft. 8 in. 

(a) icx)llw. 

I.', in. 

3 OZ. 

16 u/. 

8 ft. 2 in. 

(3) 170 lbs. 

i; in. 

5 .j 0/. 

30(1/. 

8ft. Sin. 


.Some idea of the shooting c apabilities of punl 
guns may be? gathered from a report of some 
target trials lately made* by Sir K. .Payne (iallwey 
and published hy him in the AV/#/ (XifVeiiiher 
27111, 1S97). f)n a 12-fool sijuare target, fixed 
at 70 yards from the muzzle, a 175 Ih. gun 
(2 in. i>ore), firing 6J -7 t.»/. of powder and 
2 lbs. of l> shot (80 pellets to the oz.), placed on 
an average two-thirds of the whole charge each 
time it was fired. 'The same gun, in three rounds 
It c;o yards, with 6]— oz. of powder, and 
2 lbs. of SSS(i shot (18 pellets to the oz.), put 


safeguard in the shape of a rojie breech- 
ing. 

Cartridges and Ammunition— 'J’hin jxiper 
cartridge ca.ses an recommended, though .some 
fowlers use brass or steel casers in guns sf)ecially 
built to take them. 

Powder — Some successful target exi)eriments 
have recently been made with a nilro-powder, 
known as “ Rifieite 303," manufactured by the 
Smokeless Po>\der Company (see the //c 7 c/, 
May 8lh, 1897). Punt-shooters, howevc;r, have 
to he convincc.cl of its superiority, or the superi- 
ority in fai:t of any nitro-powder, before? they are 
likely to forsake the.* old .standard.s of coarse- 
grained black jK)wder, such a.s (.aptain I.atouP.s 
or ColcMi^l Hawkers »jualities. Wads both 
felt and « ardhoard, arc spi^cially rnt to any size 
for punt guns. Cartridges should be loaded 
thu.i: Over powder, (i) cardboard, (2) § felt, 
(3) c:arclboar(l, (4) g felt, (5) cardboanl ; over 
.shot one cardboard. For muzzle-loaders a ball 
of oakum is best. Shot can be obtained in 
various sizes adapted for shooting every species 
of wild fowl, but the tendency nowadays is to 
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use larger sizes than are really necessary. Iu)r 
ducks, tVc., single “P” (75 to 80 pellets to the 
oz.) is a good size, and for Prent “ AA ” (40 to 
42 pellets to the oz.). For any larger fowl, 
such as wild swans, grey geese, iVc., “SSSC” 
(rS pellets to the oz.) is very effeclive. 

Gunning Punts— -( x)lonel Hawkers designs 
for the gunning ])unl are, with certain modifica- 
tions, those on which the modern craft is built, 
(iunning punts are nearly flat bottomed, and 
those constructed to carry two fowlers and a 
large gun are called double-ha lu lei I, the single- 
handed being built to carr)' a smaller gun and 
one fowler. 'I’he double punt is of course alto 
gether on a bigger scale than the single, and is 
eijuipped with additional rowing spurs and gear, 
to enable the extra hand to do his share of the 
work. If the fowler intends shooting in oj)en or 
dangerous localities, or if hii possesses a very 
large gun, a double punt is recommended on 
the score of safety and convenience. 

I'lie diagram here given, representing side and 


portion to the size of the gun intended to be 
used, and also to the height and weight of the 
crew. Although punting men hold somewhat 
diflerent views as to the best dimensions for 
either class of punt, it is obvious that, apart 
from individual ideas and personal capibilities, 
ihir characti.T of the shooting locality must 
mainly influence the fowler’s decision in this 
res])ect. 'riuis, in fairly sheltered cpiarters, a 
light punt with a low freeboard would answer 
well for killing fowl, but, if wide bays have to 
be sometimi‘s crossed without the aid ot a fol- 
lowing boat, then the fowler will be ]).operly 
advised to use a ])unt of rather sliffer construc- 
tion. A ])unt of the latter descrij)tion would 
neiessarily lloat higher on the water, and the 
round of the decks would be percej)tibly in- 
creased to weather a loppy sea. Sir K. Payne- 
(lallwey in his J Afters to Shooters ('I'liird 

Series), says very truly that it is impossible to 
build a gunning punt that is a good sea boat, 
and with which the fowler could successfully 
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Fiir. i.-fi) shows lever of cxlrai tor ; (a) shows w'heel actii.nitin^ breech blork ; (;<) bri;ecli block (contniiiing striker) calcukitetl 
to sustain a strain of 8o tons ; (4) hammer which is raised t-.i Aill-asrk by rin« ; (0 the spiral rectiil spriujj. 

Fiff. p.-^Section of the breech. Fik. >~Sectioiial drawing of patent exini. tor. 


interior views of a single-handed punt, will show 
the form and main details of construction in a 
modern fowling craft (Fig. E). 

Dimensions of Punts The punt, whether 
single or double-handed, must he built in pro- 


stalk shy fowl. As a rough guide to punt-build- 
ing, the principal dimensions are here given of 

the writer’s double punt, suitable for a gun 
weighing from 140 to 170 lbs. in unexposed 
loc.alities. 
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Total length (along deck) 


Fix:t. Inches. 


,, ,, on floor ' . 

20 

3 

10 

Extreme width of floor 

3 

I 

„ ,, deck 

• 3 

8 

Height of sieni 


6 

,» ,, stem 


7l 

Length of fore ilcck 

8 

0 

,, „ after deck 

3 

0 

Greatest width of cuckint 

2 

5 

Each side flared out 



Round of deck at gunheani ... . 


2 * 

Spring on flotir 


14 

Rake of stem 


3 

,, ,, .slern 


4 

Round of floor atlm.^rtships 


o.i 

This punt was specially built 

l,y 

Messrs. 


Allen and Co., of Poole, for harbour shooting. 
For service in unsheltered hays on the coast. 



Fig. C.— Mhssks. (;ki.kM':k’s “Wiir»GK Fast” J»i nt Gu.v. 

A A) 1 he top -^i-Tcw bull wincli ImikIIc; (II) hiind lever fbrcockinj; the which is 
hamiiierlcss ; ((.*) the under lever for double grip fastening. 

a punt carrying a gun of the above-mentioned 
weight may he i foot longer and i inch wider 
over the decks. 'Fhe round of deck at gun- 
beam may be increased also from 3 to 3.} inche.s. 

Below are also given .some of the princifml 
dimensions for a single-handed punt, carrying a 
gun weighing from 90 to 100 lb. 


Total length (along tWek) ... 

,, ,, (on floor) 

Kxtremc width of floor 

9f »i <leck 

Height of stem 

„ „ stern . 

Length of fore deck 

^ „ „ after deck 

• Gre.'itcst width of cockpit 

Kiich .side flared out 

Round of deck at gunhe^m ... 

Spring on floor 

Rake of stein 

>« M stern 

Round of floor athwartships 

The Style of Punt used by fowler? varies 
on different fnirts of the coast, and amongst 
professionals it seems to rt;si upon local custom. 
A light well-built punt, being long and narrow, 
should possess sjx’ed, and be easy to j)roj)el and 
.steer. Furthermore, in ordt r that she may have 
life and buoyancy, her sides .should be wifll 
flared out, and to the .same intent the floor 
should be slightly sprung between stem and stern 
and rounded athwartships. Great importance 
is rightly a*;tached to the question of “ trim.” It 


is therefore desirable that the punt should have 
.sufficient length and beam to enable the weight 
of gun, gear, and crew to be comfortably carried, 
and evenly distributed fore and aft. Too much 
beam, however, is undesirable, as it makes the 
working of the punt heavy for the fowler. The 
colour of the punt may he of a light .slate shade. 

Accessories — 'Phe following accessories are 
of importance in a properly ccjuipiicd imnt : — 
Ammunition box or sack, to hold cartridges, 
powder, shot, caps, &:c. 'I'his must be quite 
w’ater-tight. //and-padd/es, for a single-handed 
punt — to be made of ash — the bottom of the 
blade to be shcel-coppcred. 'Fhe large paddle 
(Fig. 3 in illustration E) 4 feet 3 inches in 
length, in(‘Iu(ling handle .suitable for a double, 
punt, and the smaller (Fig. 4) 
2 feet long, including handle 
for the single punt. Set poles 
(Fig. 5 in above illu.slration), 
6 feet in length, u.sed for punt- 
ing on sand, or hard mud, also 
in water where the wxvds are 
long and thick on the edge of 
the mud-hank.s. 'I ‘he blade 
is flat and the foot is shod 
with a brass fork. Fig. 6, which 
is 5 feet in length and has a 
wide wooden fork, weighted 
w’ith lead or copper, is used for 
punting over soft mud. Oars 
(7 fi.‘ct 6 inches in length). Cruising paddle 
(double bladcd) if required. Mud pattens, 
for walking over soft mud. Mast and sail, a 



Fig. D.— Mi'//.i.k*luai)ing Punt Gcn. 

Fig. I.— Til - gun with double cap ignition and double-headed 
hanuf>er. 

Fig. 3. — (it) The chamber, to be filled »viih i-urirse jtowder ; (/») the 
plug, which iniisl he screwed into the chrtrnber : (.-) the nippi<*’« 
• :icr- of which must be capjicJ. 

small sprit .sail is recommended. A centre- 
board for sailing is .sometimes useful w'here tides 
run hard, and long distances have to be covered. 
Gun-rest Fig. 2,//in illustration E,of gunning 
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punt). Shoulder ^un or “ cripplc-stopixir,” either a 
12 or 1 6 bore. There should be two aboard a 
double punt, one for each fowler. Loading-rod^ 
for muzzle-loader. Marine-glasses^ or telescope. 
Small anchor. Large pocket compass. 

Methods of Working Punt and Gun - 
Mechanical devices in the nature of screw 
motors may be of assistance to the fowler 
in propelling a punt against a strong 
tide in deep water, but, inasmuch as his 
shooting is generally obtained in the shallows 
and not in deep water, the occasion for their 
employment seldom arises. Should any fowler 
be disposed to add this cumbersome machinery 
to his equipment, a full desc'ription of the 
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and with the right hand scull an oar in the 
after starboard spur. 

When within shot of fowl, one of the paddles 
is let loose on its lashings, and whilst the fowler 
is able to guide the jiunt with the other paddle, 
he can fire the gun, which has been previously 
“ .set ” at a proper elevation on the gun-rest. 

When stalking fowl in a double punt, the 
gunner lies face downwards, clear of the gun, 
until within about two gun shots of them ; then, 
gently raising his head, he places his hand on 
the stock, gives ihi* gun the ne::essary eUrvation, 
takes deliberate aim, and when within range 
fires at the fowl as they fly up, or as they sit, 
whichever seems best. 'I’lie jmntsinan, or man 
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Fk;. K. — Si.N<.MMfA\;>hi) Pint. 

Fig. T. — (r( / t) Siili-s of punt ; w.-isli streaks, or loaniiiiKs ; (<) rowing spur ; (1/) sonlliiig ; (r) hole in sti’iii pim; for bn-iTli- 

iiig ; (y) w.'ish streak of afl deck ; {j;) painter. 

Fig. ».--(/» /») Fore dock ; (fi) after dec.k ; (r t ) side deck ; (t/ */) i:tK;kj»it ; (f) pnnt gun ',{//) gun rest ; hrerrliing rnpi* ; (// /#) 
rowing spurs (unshipped) i (/) ''liutter ; rowing spur sis kets; (//) 0:11*. : (/// w) trunnions of gun ; (i») soerket 
for iiculling crutch ; (/) floor UianU ; (y y) gunheam. 

Figs. 3 and 4 • Hand paddles. Figs. 5 ami fi.-— Set pnU-s. •• 


Helice-Oouvernail is given in Dr. Quinet’s book 
Les Oiseaux du Bas-Iiscuut (1897). 

When setting to fowl in a single punt, the 
hand-paddles are iisi.'d to propel and steer Ih.t 
in deep >vater, and tht? .set pole for shoving the 
punt in over the shallows, 'fo conceal all 
movements, the fowler must work the paddles 
or set-pole close to the water over the sides of 
the punt, as he lies full length on its floor. He 
can do this best through the openings in the 
wash streaks (Fig. 2,/, in illu.stration of gunning- 
punt), when the shutters are unshipped. Some 
.support under the chest, such as a cork cushion, 
is desirable when ])addling. Another, and, in 
the writer’s opinion, a less exhausting method 
in deep water is to lie ])artly on the left side. 


who ])n)pels the ])unt, either “sculls-’ in deep 
water or stealthily pushes the punt over the 
shallows with the “ si?t ” pole as above described. 
Another method of propulsion is for the fowler 
to lie, face upwanls, his head nesting on the 
padded lieam of the after deck, and work the 
long f)addle over the side of the punt. When 
cruising in search of fowl the punt is usually 
rowed with oars, or paddled with the long 
|)addle, stem or stern foremost. 

Launching Punts - Since the early days 
of Colonel Hawker these punts have been in 
u.se among the majority of the fowlers, ^»'ho 
shoot 0V1.T the l..ymington, ('alshott and Key- 
haven Hats in the Solent. They are expressly 
built very light and are not decked. The method 
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of working them is graphically (k-sc'ribcd by 
Colonel Hawker in his Instructions to Young 
Sportsmen, ( 'l;ul in waterproof garments, these 
fowlers start from llu‘ nearest creek at low water, 
crawling on their knees over the mud, and 
])iishing the punt in front of them, until near 
enough to slujot at the birds. From a position 
just clear of the stern, they then pull the trigger 
by means of a long string. Most of the laimch- 
ing is done at night, but on rough (’old days 
Colonel Hawker states that they oceasionally 
made s»)im’ heavy shots. 

Setting, Aiming, and Firing Punt 
Guns A punt gun can seldom be fired to the 
best advantage, even by expert gunners, without 
the aid of a gun rest. Mefore attemjiting to 
ap|)roaeh fowl, the single handed punter lies 
down in |)osi!ion, trims his jamt and “sets** 
his gun. I his is done by raising or lowering 
lliir mu//le with the 
gun-rest, so that the 
sights bear on an 
object within ordi- 
n a r y s h o o t i n g 
rang(’. In a doubU’ 
j)unl the gun is also 
“set" for night 
work, but in the 
day tinu- the gun 
ner can shift his 
rest as he pleases, 
even at the last 
moment before 
firing. He can 
thus draw a full 
bead on the birds, 
or elevate the 
muzzle for a fiying 
shot. Correct dis 
tance judging on 
the water is a soun'e 
of much trouble to 
the beginner. Plenty (}f f)ra(;ti<;e is the only 
remedy. 

Punt-shooting by Day Yho. IbwleFs 
pros\)eets <»f sport by day in these islands mainly 
depend u|)on the state of the weather and tides\ 
On rough boisterous days, or during severe frosts, 
he will probably fall in with some of the more 
valuable forms of wild fowl, such as wigeon, 
teal, or mall.ird. On the other hand, in mild, 
open Weather these fowl usually (juit their 
feeding grounds at dawn, and fly to .some safe 
retreat on the coast to spend the day. Such 
resting-|)laees are geiurall' too exposed and 
dangerous for [)imling, but by careful observa- 
tion tly fowler ma;-, [)erhaps, track them to some 
accessible, though isolated, rocks or siindbanks, 
where he may ach antageously follow them in 
his punt. .\ stilY following iH)at will, however, 
in such a case, be indis]iensabl(’ as a refuge in 
case of emergeiK'y. Brc»nt geese are day feeding 
fowl, and, though in certain places likely to he 


seen, they are extremely vigilant and shy of a 
punt. 'Pile sport nevertheless is so uncertain 
that, in addition to any luck he may have with 
the waders, plovers, \’C., a good shot at geese 
or ducks may be st.*cured when he least expects 
it. In foreign waters, where fowl are less perse- 
cuted, their riiU?s of life are not (juite so regular, 
and it has been the writer’s fortune on many 
occasions to make excellent bags in mild, open 
weather. It would .seem that, in the absence of 
a strong frost, plenty of wind and other elemental 
discomforts form the best recijie for successful 
gunning in harbour. 'Though fowl may he 
numerous, a shore or sea haze will often ruin the 
(’hance of sport, because the punt then looks 
like a barge on the water and the birds will fly 
up long out of range. 'The most favourable 
moment to seek a shot is about dawn, when 
the tides are suitable, but there is always a 

chaiK'e at any time 
of the day, when 
the mudbanks are 
i?xpose(.l, or about 
to be exposed, or 
re-covered, by the 
I i d V, I n c o 1 d 
weather the fowl 
will generally be 
found t li i c k 1 y 
massed when feed- 
ing on ihir flats, or 
just about low water 
when reposing and 
preening their 
fiMthers iiiKler shel- 
ter of the mud. 
'The method of ap- 
proa(‘hing fowl ha.s. 
been already de- 
scribed, but, in order 
to disguise the out- 
lines of his punt, the 
fowler is rccomiiu.’nded to “set " to them from 
.some background, such as the shore line, 
|)at(‘hes of rocks, or even the shade of the 
mud-banks. Whiai drawing within range, he 
must (|uickly decide how he can make the 
most of his opportunity, having regard to the 
general behaviour of the fowl and their position. 
Any hesitation at the last moment leads to 
certain failure. After a shot there are usually 
a few crij)pled birds to be stopped with the 
shoulder-gun. The.se must be circumvented 
and gathered without delay. Generally the 
fowler should avoid {(?) attempting to approach 
any ol the duck .species down wind, as their 
nasal (jrguns aremo.st sensitive in a light breeze ; 
(h) ary rolling or unnatural motion of the punt 
when in the act of approach ; (t) habitually 
firing long shots (/.f., over 90 yards) ; \i) at- 
tempting to approach fowl, unless certain there is 
enough water to float the punt in range ; (c) firing 
at scattered birds, especially at high water. 
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Punt-shooting by Night-Calm moon- 
light, or bright starlight nights, with a clear 
lioriison; arc favourable conditions for the fowler's 
sport. Soon after dark, wigeon, teal, mallard, 
and other surface feeding clucks will usually he 
found on or near their feeding grounds, though 
they may llight thither somewhat later when the 
moon is large or the tides unsuitable, drey 
geesi-, too, may in some loc'alities offer a fair 
chance if their roosting places are accessible to 
a punt. A trained ear and an intimate know- 
ledge of the haunts and habits of fowl are of 
(juitc! as much importance for night work as 
keenness of vision. By jjaddling his punt to 
leeward of their haunts, the fowler will be better 
able to hear their cries, and thus ascertain their 
exact whereabouts. 'I'ht? only way to approac h 
them by moonlight is to work the punt from the 
shade towards the moon, when thi?y will civentu- 
ally luroi lie visible under its beams. On star- 
light nights, without a moon, he must work from 
the shack* of the shore towards the birds in the 
o[)en water, cjtherwise he will not see them at all 
if working towards land. In the early part of the 
night, fowl are frecjuently Ic^o scattered for suc- 
cessful shooting. 'J‘he best time to shoot them 
is on the ebb, vhen they comnienc*e to assemble 
thickly ove r the highc*st part of their feeding 
grounds, and again on the flood, when the tide 
begii s to make* over the mud-banks. By star- 
light the sliallows appc.*ar while, and the fowl 
will be* distinc tly seen, figured, or in a black 
mass against die white background. lCxt)c*rienc:ed 
hands ])refi.‘i 1) shoot uikUt a half or Ihree- 
cpiarter inc^on, which rises late in the night, 
lu.'c’aiise the punt c;annot then be se(.*n so dis- 
linctly by fcrvl, as is the case under a full, clear, 
overhe-ad moon. 

( lf.*iu*rally, die fowler must avoid {it) night 
punting, unless he is well acquainted with the 
creeks and t hannels as well as the various hollows 
and high patc hes on the mud-banks ; (fi) making 
any noise to arouse suspicions of danger among 
the fowl ; (c) allowing birds to “ .scent ” him ; (// ) 
working his punt into such a po>ition that they 
(‘an sc-e it under the moonbi:ains ; (c) any risk of 
luang stranded on the mud-banks ; (/) shooting 
by guess-work ; (ff) fowling at all on dark or 
windy nights. 

Punt-shooting under Sail in a steady 
bree/e is an exciting and occ'asioiially success- 
ful way of .shooting fowl, more es])ccially the 
Brent geese. In places where they are daily 
accustomed to sec about them numbers of fi.sh- 
ing and oihcr boats, it is supposed that they 
mistake a gunning-punt, with its snudl .sail and 
ow freeboard, for a fishing-boat in the distance, 
and they are thus deceived to their cost. 

Heavy shots with the Punt Gun - 
Considerable diflliculty is experienced in verifying 
the reports of the big shots at geese, wigeon 
and other ducks which come to hand during 
severe winters. Punt-shooters, both amateur 


and ])rofessional, are naturally reticent about 
these matters, because publicity might lead to 
such an undesirable influx of fowlers into the 
locality as would speedily destroy the? sport for 
everybody. 

Below is given a table of .shots made in home 
and foreign waters, which can lie aiilhenticaUHl. 
Some of (.'olonel Hawker's performances are 
also recorded, as they were, of course, j)he- 
nomenal in his day. 

AT IlOMK. 






Uiril'.. I’uiiUt'.s Xaiiu*. 


1S95 j Cmiiinrl} Kii th j 52 Hirnt fjccsc J ‘ 


I Sir Cli. Ross, 


t Irdaml. . t 
I Thcl Hack Wilier \ 
KMuary.Ksscsl 
I K.*isi l.'oast nl't 
. y Kn^lnml . . I 
j .Scarilf Uay, j 
1S64 [ Lough Derg,. 
• ( Ireland . ) 


f I )ingle bay 
\ Ireland . . 

I 'I he Si inn non, 
\ Ireland . . 

1 The Shannon, 
t Irelainl . . 

j 'rhe Shannon, 
( Ireland . . 

jy, ( Tiai'-'i; liny. 

I. Irohiml . . 

1 Casilcinaine 
t bay, Ireland 
f Castleinaine 


1S42 

1879 
187c, I 


1884 


\ liiiy, Irt'lanil / 


43 beangee>e 
50 brent geese 

52 Mallard . 

50 Mallard . 

W'geon . 

I of) 'I id . . 
96 N\ i^eon , 

53 Wigeon . 
93 Wigeon . 
87 Wigeon . 

51 Wigeon . \ 


(j rimes (pro.). 

Slulihins (pro.). 

II. C. Folkard. 

I Mick Cunsidine 
I qiro. ). 

buckle (pro). 

Mr. A. Vincent. 

Capt. Xiigent, 

I Sir I>. Rnelie, 
\ ban. 

Ml. K. 1 lick son. 
Mr.W. V.bean. 
Mr. W. bean. 


Many years ago ('aplain batour obtained 
.some wonderful sport in (.'roniarly Firth, and it 
is said that he once bagginl 101 Brent geese at 
a shot l)y night, also 103 ducks and teal, the 
latter shot on floating ice. In Dornoch Firth a 
jjrofc.ssional named Hossacks is reported to 
have once killed 127 Brent geese, and the state- 
ment has been corroborated by some of his 
contemporaries. Colonel Hawker's best .shots 
in the Solent were as follows -.- -January 21st, 
1829, 105 ducks and wigeon in eighteen hours 
(53 wigeon and 2 mallard, one shot) ; January 
20th, 1838, 42 wigeon and 9 geese; January 
27th, 1838, 49 brent in two shots; l-ebruary 
3rd, 1838, 57 brent in three shots. 

Probably the best day’s bag which has been 
made in the.se islands was that obtained by the 
late Mr. A. Vincent in 1870 on the Fergus 
.section of the river Shannon in Ireland, namely, 
140 geese and ducks. In 1880 Sir R. Payne- 
(iallwey with C'aptain (i. J Could bagged in 
one day 129 du(*k and wigeon on the same 
estuary in four shots. Still more recently, on 
February nth, 1895, during the great frost, Sir 
Charles Ross bagged 109 brent geese in Cro- 
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marty Firth, the result of four shots, and In 
four successive days a total of nearly 300 of these 
fine fowl. 


A r. ROAD. 


Date 


T.oi;alify. 


Uinls. 


1864 I^Thc Nile . J 


1891 
1890 I 

I8S4S5’ 

I 

! 

*897 

1892 

>893 

1895 

1894 


France . 
rSouih TTol- ) 
I land . . . f 
East Sdiehiti 
I 


64 \Vil(lj;eese 
52 Krent . . 
,40 Rorniclc . 


River, 1 lol- ■ 1 10 W igoon 




lan«l 

illollaml . 

Fiance . 
France . 
Holland, 
f River Loire, 

\ France 

I^Oerniany . ^ 




1 21 Wigcoii 

89 Wigeon 
85 Wigeon 
96 Wigeon 

40 Mallard 
ill Wigeon 


Punter's Name. 


fLord Londes- 
\ borough. 
Mr.W.H.Popc. 

Mr. T. M. Pike. 

( Mr. T. A. Mot- 
{ train. 

( Captain G. J. 
\ Gould. 
Mr.W.H. Pope. 
Mr.W.II. 1 »oik;. 
Johannes Pape. 
iMr. W. Craw- 
\ .shay. 

f(!a])tain F. E. 
I )owlcr. 


'J'he extraordinary numhers of grey getjse 
killed in the ’sixties by J.,ord T iOndcsborough on 
the Nile have been duly rt*corded in the Ikid- 
minton edition of A/aor and Marsh. In six 
shots, as many as 160 geese fell to his gun, 
loaded with i lb. of .shot, in a single day. ( ap- 
tain Dowler, with a gun carrying 14 oz. of .shot, 
killed 264 wigeon, duek.s, teal, and bernicle 
geese in one day, and ('af)tuin Could, 141 teal 
in three shots. These latlcT feats were re.spec- 
tively aceomplished on the coasts of Ciermany 
and Holland. 

The l£ssex Black water - In severe wea- 
ther enormous numbers of Virent geirst: some- 
times assemble to fi?ed on the mud Hats near 
the mouth of this fini* estuary. Sirveral of the 
recorded bags made by the local jmnters seem 
almost incredible. When these rare visitations 
of brent take place, it is the custom for .several 
punters to combine their chances and .set up to 
the gee.se together, the signal for firing being 
given by a recognised leader. 'J’hat celebrated 
fowler, the late Colonel Russell, often acted in 
this capacity, and in fact he was in command 
when, about thirty-five years ago, 704 brent 
were .said to have been bagged by thirty-two 
gunners on the Dingic fiats. Again, in January, 
1871, 471 brent are reported to have beirn 
gathered by .sixteen gunners on the .Main, and, 
more recently, about twenty years ago, 360 
brent on the St. J ’(iter's Flats by eighteen 
gunners under the ]ead«.*r.ship of one, James 
Chaney. This latter shot w’as made by moon- 
light. Several of the participators in these 
deeds arc alive, and corroborate thc.se records 
in every detail. Mr. Miller Christie, F.L.S., in 
his Birds of Essex ^ likewise gives full information 
on the subject. 

W. H. Pope. 


[punt shooting 

Bibliography — The following works on wildfowling 
may be profitably consulted ; Colonel Ilawker’.s Instruc- 
tions to Yonng Sportsmen^ numerous editions (Long- 
mans) ; The Fotvlerin Ireland^ by Sir R. Payne-Gallwcy, 
Hart. (Gurney and Jack soul ; also by the same author, 
Letters to Young Shooters, 3rd scries (Longmans) ; The 
Badminton Library, Shooting {Moor and Marsh) (Long- 
mans) ; The Wildftnvicr, by 11. C. Folkard (Longmans) ; 
The Art of VVihifowling, by Abel Chapman (Ilomcc 
Cox) ; also by the same author, Bird Life of the Borders 
(Gurney and Jackson) ; 7 'hr Head Shot, by “ Marksman” 
(Longmans) ; Practical Wildfowling, by Henry Sharp (L. 
Upcoti Gill); Modern Wildfowling, by “Wild fowler” 
(Horace Cox); and Lcs Oi scaur du Bas-Escanf, by Le 
boctcur Quinel (Jlruxclles). 

(Glossary. 

Clothes — Wool and llanncl throughout, and light 
leather thigh boats; oilskins for Iwd weather. 

Elevating Gear is a contrivance consisting of a 
spindle and wheel for bodily raising the gun and its 
einteh so as to enable the fowler to sh^oot over the mud- 
banks. Useful for a light gun. 

Gunner — Term applied to the man who works the 
big gun aboaid a double punt ; aboard a single, often 
styled a “ big gunner.” 

Gunbeam"— 'I'he principal beam in the fore deck, which 
sup])orts the main weight of the gun in its crutch. 

Gun-crutch -The sjnir in which I he gun rests on the 
giinl)t\*tin. 

Gun- rest (.S’lV l‘*ig. of Punt)— -A Hat wooden support 
for the barrel of the gun. It has a long handle, enabling 
the ftnvicr to regulate the elevation of the gun. 

Puntsman, Punter 'J'he man who propels the 
double-handled pant. Alsi» applied to any fowler who 
uses a punt and gun. 

Punt-carriage A specially designed light truck for 
transporting the punt by road from place to place. 

Punt- cover- A wooden or waterproof eover for 
keeping the cockpit of the junit dry. 

Sculling — A method of propulsion with the oar, 
similar to the working of a screw— resorted to when 
approaching fowl in deep water. 

Sculling- crutch — The spur on the starboard side of 
the punt in which the ft>wler “ sculls” with his oar. 

“Set” of the gun - The elevation given to the gun 
as it lies on the gun-rest. 

“Setting” to fowl — 'I'he act of approaching fowl 
when the fowler is concealed in his punt. 

Shutter — 'I’he movable portion of the wash streak, 
through which the punier works his punt with paddles or 
set pole. 

Waterproof cap for the gun — To keep the stock 
and lock mechanism rlry. 

H. \\ 

PUSHBALL wa.s clevcl()[)ed out of mere 
experiments into an organised game about the 
year 1895 by the Newtown Athletic Club near 
Boston, U.S.A. 'Fhe ball u.sed is made after 
the same fashion as the ordinary round football 
used in the English A.ssociatioii game, but has 
a diameter of about 6 feet. Seven men a side 
are found sufficient to make a game, hut there 
seems no reason to limit the players to that 
number. 'Fhe field is divided up by white lines 
after the manner of the “gridiron ” already de- 
.seribed in the article on American football, and, 
within its limitations, pashball can make use of 
ver>^ much the same rule.s. In both the object 
is the same, to get the ball through the enemy’s 
goal, and in both the same penalties are applied 
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to any failure in moving the ball a certain dis- 
tance within a certain time. 

But as kicking the ball, running with it, or 
throwing it, are all equally impossible, the only 
method of “ propelling the sphere between the 
uprights is by constant shoving, in the course 
of which the leathern mass only leaves the 
ground to roll poiiflerously o\'(*r the prostrate 
bodies of the players, riiis has naturally pro- 
duct'd a game in which applying weight through 
the arms and shoulders is of the highest import 
ance, and rapid “screwing” tactics (either to 
avoid an attack or to get round a defence) are 
ecpially indispensable. 'I'he great object of any 
defending side is to prevent the attacking party 
from glutting too much pace on the ball ; for so 
large a sfihere, when once in fairly rapid motion, 
is extremely difficult to stop, and shows an 
unruly inclination rather to surmount obstacles 
than to be diverted by them. 

This narrowing down of the possibilities of 
the game has naturally resulted in its being 
neither widely known nor fre(|uently practised ; 
and the comparatively great expense of thi*. large 
ball is no doubt another very probable draw- 
back. But I doubt whether, taking even the 
broadest view of its possibilities, pushball can 
ever be (’onsidered as a really new and useful 
contribution to the numy games in which a ball 
is the essential factor. Of them all it seems to 
[lartake the least in that feature which is common 
to the rest : viz., the propulsion of a sphere, 
either witli the aid of instruments or without it, 
either in <11 ect opposition to another’s efforts, 
or as an individual display of strength and skill. 
I should 1 refer to class it among those varieties 
of bodily <*\evcise which have been produced by 
the artificial exigencies of Americ'an football ; 
and to consider it in the light of machinery 
devised for perfecting the pushing poNvers of a 
forward in a scrimmage, just as the swinging 
(liiinmy has been invented for giving accuracy 
to the backs in tackling, 'rime alone can show 
whether the newly invented “ inishball ” will de- 
velop independent poss^bilitic's hitherto un- 
known, which might justify its being recognised 
as a valuable addition to athlelii's. 

'rilEODORK ANimEA (\)0K. 

QUAIL -It may be doubted whether any 
game bird has so extensive a geographical range 
as the so-called common (|uail {Coturnix com- 
munis). The red grouse is confined to the British 
Islands ; the grey partridge is dispersed over 
ICurope castwiird to the Altai mountains, beyond 
whic'h it is replaced by an allied species, but is 
not met with south of the Mediterranean, not- 
withstanding Malherbe’s statement to the con- 
trary. The quail, on the other hand, is to be 
found in Europe, Asia, and Africa, in all of 
which continents, or parts thereof, it is well 
known cither as a resident or a regular migrant, 


while of latii years it has been introduced into 
parts of the United States, as well as into New 
Zealand, so that it may be regarded as well-nigh 
cosmopolitan in its distribution. Sportsmen on 
both shores of the Mediterranean l(X)k eagerly 
for its appearance in spring on its northward 
journey to its breeding haunts, and again in 
autumn on the southward [uissage to its winter 
([uarters. At both these seasons an enormous 
toll is takein of the passing Hocks. On the 
.Spanish sidi* of the Straits of (iibraltar, .says 
(Colonel Irby, the chief vernal migration of 
the (piail is during March and April, wliila life 
autumnal passage takes place ('hiefly during the 
latter half of September, at which time the 
numbers which arrivii are sometimes almost 
incredible. 

“'riiough not strictly marsh -hi rd.s,” .says Mr. 
Abel Chapman ( II iid Spain^ p. 419), “yet (juails 
at times abound among the moist rushy prairies 
both of Spain and Portugal, and hardly a hil- 
lock of drier ground or patch of maize stubble 



bill will yi<*Ul a brai i; or two.” In such situations 
Mr. (Chapman has shot 27I- couples in less than 
an hour, and as many as 52 brace in a day ■ 
a bag whii'h he belii-ves has beiMi, and certainly 
might be, largely exi'eeded. I'Vom Algeria to 
Sardinia aiul ('orsica, and from 'runis to Malta, 
Sicily, and Southern Italy, vast numbers cross 
ovcT, and liave to run a liloc'kade, not only of 
the gunners who are expectantly awaiting them, 
but of fowlers who make use of lurts to inter- 
cept the migratory fiocks, and in this way capture 
thousands on their arrival. 

In his riH'enlly-piiblished History of Imvling 
the Rev. II. A. MacfHierson has included a 
chapter on “Quail-catching in Italy,” and to 
this the reader may be referred for a description 
of the diffiTent kinds of nets employed for the 
purposij, and other details of intere.st in connec- 
tion with this subject. In a succeeding chapter 
he deals with (juail-catching in other parts of 
Europe, as in France (particularly in the neigh- 
lK)urhood of Marseilles, whence large consign- 
ments of live birds are forwarded to Paris and 
Ix)ndon), Clermany, Russia, and Greece. In 
all these countries the great bulk of the quails 
taken for the markets are captured in nets of 
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various kinds, supplemented by a judicious use 
of a “quail-call,” by means of which the fowler 
imitates the trisyllabic note of the cock bird 
— -Whit-hvit-tivit — or the more subdued Trhtri 
of the hen. Sometimes the migrating strangers 
are lured towards the nets by the calls of caged 
decoy birds. In former days, when (|uail were 
more plentiful in England than at present, it 
was a common pastime with country gentlemen 
to entice these birds with ([uail-calls, and old 
books on field .sports often contain directions 
on the subject. Purton, in his Anaiomy of 
Mi'lamhol}\ tells us that in his day “many 
gentlemen would take a singular t)leasure at 
morning and evening to go abroad with their 
(juail-pipes, and take any pains to satisfie their 
delight in that kinde.” I'lie ])ractiee has long 
since fallen into disuse in England, as has also 
the diversion of capturing them with a trained 
sparrowhawk. 

'Phe comparatively few (juails that are now 
killed in England and Ireland are all .secured 
with tlie shot-gun early in September, before 
the autumnal migration has commenced, a few 
now and again being met with in winter. 

It has for .some years been a matter of general 
remark among.st sportsmen that (piails are not 
nearly so often met with in England as was 
formerly the case. Whether this is duo to 
alteration in the metliods of farming and cutting 
the crops, whereby a grc'at many nests and eggs 
are destroyed in the .spring, or whether it is due 
to the exorbitant loll taken of the birds in the 
South of Europe before they ran reac h the 
Priti.sh J.slands, can only be surmised. It is 
])rol)able that both these causes have contri- 
buted to the jire.sent .scarcity of this much c'oveted 
little game-bird. 

'I'he distribution of the qiinil in this country 
during its .sojourn with us between April and 
the end of .September has been ('arefully traced 
by Mr. Howard Saunders, in the third volume 
of the fourth edition of \'arreirs British Birds^ 
and it is noteworthy that it i)ush(\s its way, not 
only as far north as Orkney and Shetland, but 
has been found even in the Ifaroe Island.s. In 
Ireland it has always been more plentiful than 
in England ■ a circumstance which has been ac- 
counted for by the fact that in Ireland there is 
so little frost that the food of the quail may 
generally be procured with ease at all seasons. 
The Irish naturalist Thompson remarked that 
“the .slovenly system of fanning unfortunately 
too common in Ireland is greatly iji favour of 
the (jiiail, a^ the .seeds of w(?ed.s among the 
.stubble sujiply these birds during winter and 
at other seasons with abundance of food.” 
'Phus the mildness of the cliinatt^ with a suffici- 
ent supply of food induces ma»^y of these birds 
to remain the winter, as sometimes happens in 
the South of England, although the majority of 
tho.se whicli e.scape the gun this country 
during the first month of partridge shooting. 


Eng'ish sportsmen desirous of making good 
bags of (iiiail have to go abroad in search of 
them— to JCgypt and other parts of Africa, the 
Ionian Iskinds, India, China, and Japan. In 
India, the common cpiail is w^ell known, where 
it is called the “ grey quail,” to distinguish it 
from the “ rain-(iuail ” (or black-brea.sted quail), 
whic'h is also common there. Jerdon states 
that our liird is found throughout India in con- 
siderable numbers during the cold w'eather, 
most migrating during the rains and breeding 
elsewhere ; but a few remain and breed in 
\arious parts of the country, especially towards 
the we.st and north-west. ( unsiderable numbers 
are often found together, and in certain seasons 
it oecnirs in great profusion and affords excellent 
sport to the gunner. Dogs stand very steadily 
to cjiiail, and in the cool weather excel Unit sport 
is to be had, fifty couple being not iinfrequenlly 
bagged by one gun in a morning’s shooting in 
the North-W'est Provinces. 

'fhe ciuestion is .sometimes asked whether 
the (juail found in .South Africa and that found 
in China or Japan are specifically identical with 
our bird, or di.slinct. On this point we may 
(jiiote the remarks of Mr. W. Ogilvie ( iranl in his 
rec*enlly-pul)lished to the Came Birds 
(vol. i. p. i8r). He says “the migratory quail 
has been constantly confused with two more or 
less rt'sidenl loi'al forms, Coturnix capensis^ 
found in South Africa, and Coturnix japonica 
from Japan and ('liina. 'Phe former is probably 
nothing more than a more richly coloured, 
rather smalli.r resident local race of our com- 
mon ([uail, but the latter is a perfectly distinct 
and easily characterised species. 'Phe migratory 
bird, wandering over an immensely wide range, 
visits the countries inhaliiled by both the.se 
foriiKs, and constantly interbreeds with tht.-m, 
the result being that all sorts of intermediate 
forms occur.” 

Phe migratory quail also interbreeds freely 
with the chestnut-throated form, Coturnix 
capensis^ found in .South Africa and the i.slands 
surrounding the coast, and the results are to be 
seen in the many male birds from South Afrii'a 
and Southern Europe, in which the white parts 
on the sides of the head and throat arc more or 
le.ss suffu.sed with the bright rufous chestnut 
characteristic of the resident bird. 

'Phus it would seem that no game bird is 
better known than the quail, or stands less in 
nec'd of de.scription. It is the French caiUe^ 
Italian qua^lia^ Sjxinish codorniz^ German 
wachtel^ Dutch kimike/^ and Danish vagteL 

J. E. Harting. 

QUARTERSTAFF— The Weapon — 

Phe quarterstaff was formerly in common use 
among our Englisli yeomen. Its dimensions 
vary from feet to 8^ feet, or even to 9J feet 
in length and 4 or 5 inches in circumference. 

Although there is no arbitrary rule as to the 
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length, anything beyond 9J feet would be awk- 
ward to the user. 

'J'hat the (luarterstaff was not of an uniform 
length, the following verse from Evans* Old 
Ballads goes some way to prove. In the en- 
counter between Robin Hood and Arthur a* 
Bland, the tanner of Nottingham, the former 
insists upon measuring weapons : 

“ ‘ Hill let me measure,' said jolly Robin, 

* Hefore we be^in our fray, 

For ril noi have mine, lo be lonj^cr than thine, 

For that will be counted foul play.* ” 

And \vc learn from the next verse that Arthur’s 
quarterstaff was 8^ feet in length, arfd was of 
oak, as was also that of Robin. Hut as there 
was no hard and fast rule as to length, so neither 
Avas there as to material, and we may he sure 
that there were as many good staves of ash or 
any other suitable wood, as easily procured, as 
there wi‘re of oak. 

\Vi- may assume that the quarterstaff was 
never less than 6 feet, for it bore the same 
relation to the singlestick, as the two-handed 
sword (lid to the ordinary sword. 

W'c. think, therefore, a better name for it would 
liave been the “great stick,” or, tht? “ two-handed 
staff,” in contradistini'tion from the “ singlestick,” 
which is about 3 feet long, or half the length 
and proportions of the (piarterstaff. 

Its History, Literature, &c. 'Vhe c'ty- 
intdogv of the word is not very certain, and in 
<Iefau]t of a belter, we must take J)r. Johnsons 
vi(.*w, that it is so ('ailed from th(^ manner of 
using it: “One hand being plaix^d at the 
middle, arai the other equally between the end 
and the middle.” This, to our mind, is not a 
very satisfactory reason for the name, gven if 
the staff ''XMe invariably held in this manner, 
l)ut as a matter of fact, it is more usually held 
with l.oth hands in the middle, about 2 feet 
apart, or in other words, each hand about r foot 
from the middle. 

Whether the learned doctor has hit upon the 
right di'rivalion or not, it is a mc^re plausible 
•one than that suggested by a w'riter in JVoles 
a fid Q.'ieries of August 31st, 1895, w’ho implies 
that it was .so called from being the quarter of a 
rod or j)ole in measurement, and says that the 
Lancashire rod or pole being yi yards long, the 
quarterstaff of that county was a considerably 
more* powerful w^capon than those of other 
counties, whose rod or pole was cnly 5^ yards. 

We unhesitatingly reject this derivation, as it 
would make even the I^ncashire quarterstaff 
only 5 feet 3 inche.s, w'hilc that of other places 
would be only 4 feet 2^ inches, a length which 
would obviously be too short to use as a double- 
handed w^eapon. 

It seems curious at first sight that so little 
should have been written either about the single- 
stick or the quarterstaff, seeing that almost 
every Old English .sport has had its historian, 
and many of them a literature of their own, but 
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while little enough has been written on single- 
stick, the writer on the ( piarterstaff has practi- 
cally no data to go upon. 

\Vere it not for the well-de.scribeil scene of a 
“bout” with this weapon in the pages of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel Ivanhoi\ Chap. XI, between 
the swineherd Ourth, and “ the Miller,” one of 
Robin Hood’s men; and a short account in 
Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes of the Jin§^lisli 
People^ and another in (’hambers’s Book of 
Days^ together with a few' legendary ballads, the 
s])ort would possibly have been lost, and never 
revived, even in the gymnasium, whicl is the 
only place in w'hich it is now* practi.si'd. "rhe 
revival occurred, if we recollect right, about the 
year iShS, and was brought about by Optain 
Hutton of the King’s Dragoon (luards. 

'I'he dearth of literature on the singlestick 
may be accounted for by the fact that it is only 
the dummy or jmictice weapon of the sw’orcl, 
about which everything that can be said has 
bei'ii said. 

In like manner, the c piarterstaff may have 
been the practice wirapon of the Partisan, some 
earlier examples of whose blades partook more 
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of the character of a sword than of a spcxir, 
notably one of Edward IV. ’s time(77V/r Skelton’s 
Illustrations of the Meyrick Collection^ plate 87, 
vol. ii.). 

This, however, is only conjecture, and the 
quartenstaff may possibly have been onlyevolvcjd 
from the ordinary staff, for the (piarterstaff has 
existed in everytiiing but name in every age and 
country. 

It has its prototype in the «:lul) of the savage, 
the pilgrim’s staff, the mountain climber’s alpen- 
stock^ the Indian watchman’s latthi^ the jerced 
of the Arab, and the FLgyptian jieasant’s nehoot^ 
which, Wilkinson remarks, the Moslems hold in 
such (*.steem, that they have a saying : 

“ Nezel min c’scmnia e'ncboot, baraka min Allah,*' 

“ The stick c.-inie flown from heaven, a blessing from 
Gofl." 

{Manners and Cusioms tf the Ancient 
Egyptians^ vol. ii. p. 40.) 

'I'here is, we believe, no mention of the 
fluarterstaflf by name in Chaucer or in Shake- 
speare, and the earliest allusion that we can 
find to the word is in Dryden, who speaks of 
the manner in which it was carried when not 
in use in attack or defence : — 

“ His quarterstaff which he could ne'er forsake, 
Hung half before, and half behind his back.” 
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It seems probable that it wtfiit out of date 
soon after his time, for the bow was discarded 
as a weapon after the reign of C'harles H., and 
the quarlerstaff had been co-existent with the 
bow perhaps for centuries. 

Use or Play- 'There is a little jnmphlet 
still existing, but extriniely rare, by oni^ R. 
l\.*ecke, published in London, 1626, 4to., 
entitled 2 yfrir to one : hein^ an Jui^lish-Spanish 
combat performed by a I Western y;entleman of 
Tavy stocky in Dn.u)n shire y 7 vith an iLtr^tish 
i/narterstaffy against three rapiers and poniardsy 
at Sherries, in Spain [on November 15th, 1625), 
in the presence of the Dukes, Condes, Alanjuises, 
and other y;reat Dons of Spain, bein^ the Council 
of Ji’ar, l*eecke himself was the actor in the 
combat. 

'That this is not the only occasion on which 
the staff has been pitted against the steel, we 
find in l^ierce KgaiTs Book of Sports, p. jio, 
from an obituary account of “ A Sportsman of 
the Old School,” a Mr. Harry Smith who died 
at the age of eighty-four. 

Jn this it is narrated that in the year 1779, a 
Serjeant of Klliots’ Horse, “who was reputed one 
of tile Ijest swordsmen of the day, challenged 
liis sword against the s(|uiri.*\s staff ((|uarterstafir) 
to draw first blood. At the expiration of four 
niinute.s, the .scpiire gavci his adversary the end 
of his staff* in the forehead, which laid him flat 
on his back, and gained the victory. 'The staff, 
whi('h is 7 feet ro inches in length, is now pre- 
.served, and has thirteen cuts of tlie sword.” 

'This mention of the delivery of a point would 
seem to agn.'e with our conjecture that the 
(juarterstaff might have been Mu; pracrtice 
weapon of the Parti/an (whose' nomenclature, 
by till- way, is ecjuall)' misty), and would thus 
have been used both to ( lit and thrust. AI.so, 
in Sir Walter Scott’s ai'count of the “bout” 
befon* alluded to, “ ( lurtli darted his staff at his 
(antagonist’s) fa('e with his left hand.” 

'There has been, we believe, only one attempt 
to rt'diice thi* |)lay of (juarterstaff to a method 
or manual exercisi*, and it is given in a small 
work by 'J'hoinas A. MeC’arthy, called Quarter 
staff: a Practical Jlanual, 7 vith 23 figures of 
position^ published by \\\ Swan Sonnenschein 
iV Co., Paternoster Row, London, 1883. 24 pp., 
i2mo. 

In our (jpinion, however, there is little to be 
gained by a system, and we would rather say : 
J.et the combatants take their stand opposiU; 
each other, with the (juarterstaves poi.sed in 
their two hands, .in the manner which is most 
convenient to eagh, whether iingers up or 
fingers down, right or left leg forward as they 
please. 

Let either make a “ hit” or a “point ” wher- 
ever he can get one in, with either end of his 
.staff, and let the other stop the blows as he 
may. All is fair in (^uartersUaff, and the com- 
l)atants will learn for themselves more (juickly 
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than any book can teach them, the possibilities 
of this healthy and fascinating exercise. 

A foreigner writing on the English in the 
17th (xmtury .says: “Everything that is called 
fighting is a delic'ious thing to an EnglTshman,” 
and this statement is confirmed by one of our 
own countrymen, John Anstey, of The Pleader's 
Guide fame, when he says : 

** Nu\v fighting's in itself .an action 
'That gives both parties .satisfaction. 

A secret joy the bruiser knows 
Jn giving an«l recci\ing blows, 

A nameless pleasure, only tasted 

lly iliose who’ VC thoroughly been basted.” 

And this is the spirit, which, animating the 
lovers of “ shrewd knocks,” will .speedily supply 
them with the ways and means of giving them 
and taking them, or giving them and avoiding 
them. 

'The same dress that is neces.sary for the 
practice of broadsword, is suitable for that of 
the (luarterstafl*, with the addition of a left hand 
paddl'd glove. 

V. H. Huth. 

QUOITS 'This i^ame is played by driving 
two iron pegs into the ground 19 yards apart, 
but it can be altenxl by agreement to any 
distance varying from 15 to 30 yards. 

It is usual to fix on the weights of each 
(juoit. 'The (jiioit is a flattened ring of iron 
thick at its inner and thin at its outer edge ; 
the pin is variously called spud, bob, or spike. 
'To play it properly, a man should po.ssess con- 
siderable strength in the arms and shoulders, 
and a (juick eye will enable him to acquire the 
requisite pitch. 'The playias are generally two 
or four- two on a side. Ji!ach player has two 
(juoils and throws one round, endeavouring to 
fall over the hob ; after each has had a turn, 
the first recommences, and so on, throwing 
back to the hob whence they commenced. 'The 
(jiioit is held with the forefinger along its outer 
edge, in which tluTc is a small dent for the end 
of the finger to lie in without being cut. The 
two .surfaces are held between the thumb and 
the other fmgiT.s, and the fjuoit is pitched with 
a slight rise and with a rotary motion to make 
it pass smoothly through the; air. 'The secure 
depends upon the quoit falling on the hob, or 
as near it as possible. A ringer, that is, a quoit 
which surrounds the pin, scores two ; two 
ringers count four. If a player’s two quoits arc 
nearer the hob than his antagonist’s, he scores 
tw’o : if he has but one nearer, he scores only 
one^ but when the nearest c^uoits are equi- 
distant and belong to different players, neither 
scores. 

F. T. POLLOK. 

Rulks. 

1 . The distance from pin to pin sb«a11 be as agreed ; 
the player shall stand level with the hob and deliver his 
quoit with the first step. 
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2. No quoit which measures more than eight inches 
external diameter shall lie used ; the weights may lx: 
unlimited or ns agreed upon. 

3. The hobs to be an inch above the surface of the 
ground, which should be if possible clayey, or sufTicicntly 
soft for the quoits to be partially embedded. 

4. All measurements should be taken from the pin to 
the nearest visible part of the quoit ; th«; quoit and the 
soil must not be disturbed. 

$. No quoit shall eount unless fairly delivered in 
the clay free from the outer rim. No quoit on its 
back shall count unless it liolds the clay or is knocked 
out by another quoit. No quoit rolling on the ground 
shall count unless it first strikes another quoit or the pin. 

^ 6. Each player must deliver his quoits in succession, 
his opponents then following. 

7. The fiat of an umpire shall be final in cases of 
dispute. 

RABBITS — The rabbit, cx)nsidering its size 
and insignificance, has probably been more pro- 
<luctive of trouble among the human race than 
any other four-footed animal that one can readily 
name, hardly excepting the racehorse ; on its 
account jjolitiral factions have fought imceas 
ingly, and legislation, beneficent or the reverse, 
has followed close upon its scut. For years the 
Antipodes have been up in arms against the 
beast, and thousands of pounds have been spent 
to discover some method for its extermination 
in the colonies. Poison, the importation of 
vermin, destruction of its food by fire, even the 
<lissemination of most loathsome diseases among 
what some were wont to term the “ feeble folk,” 
have all been tried in vain. Although for many 
years, no doubt, curses have been hurled at the 
heads of iIk' careless importers of the animal, 
yet, in the eii .', the settlers are sending it back, 
together with .Australian beef and mutton, in 
cans or in ice, find selling him in this guise 
< heap, to till.' -till' further discomfiture of the 
British farmei. 

It was generally thought that, aft(*r the |)assing 
of tlu: (jround (jame Act, the rabbit would 
diminish in numbers and ])ossibly increase in 
value, his place amgng the items of our food- 
supply standing very high, more particularly in 
the manufacturing districts. Leeds and Sheffield 
were, and are still, amongst th*: best markets 
for a consignment of dead rabbits. Like most 
progno.stications as to the effects of the Ground 
Game Act, the prophecy was falsified and rabbits 
are in the aggregate probably as plentiful as ever 
in this country, although Xhm habitat and owner- 
ship have considerably altered, 'fhe tenant 
farmer now looks with a keen eye to his half of 
the ground game, and in most cases tries to 
steal a march upon his landlord’s keepers in its 
acquisition. Unfortunately the deadly steel trap 
is not always, indeed very rarely, placed inside 
the “ burrow ” or “ bury,” as is contemplated by 
the Act, but it lies outside many a dry ditch, in 
a furrow or hedgerow, waiting for what phea- 
sant, hare or ijartridge it may devour. By the 
way, why should not that same steel trap, with 
its cruel sharp tearing jaws, be abolished, and a 
more humane one with the catchment of thick 


rubber, rubber strengthened with some coarse 
linen material, or even fine wire, be substituted ? 
An extra strong .spring in front, and a wire one 
under either jaw to force up the sides and hold 
the victim lirmly, might easily, one would 
imagine, be designed. 

As to a humane gin to take rabbits alive and 
])ainlessly, we have accomi)lished that, and the 
contrivance has been in use upon the Rhiwlas 
Game Farm, Bala, for the purpose of transferring 
rabbits alive to the warrens, for many years. No 
inconvenience or ])ain whatever is felt by the 
captive, who continues peacefully browsing 
around the peg that holds it, until the keeper 
arrives to transport it to a new home. 

In c'over-shooting, the rabbit is not so much 
in evidence as he was before the ])assing of the 
Ground Game Ar.X ; indeed, except where 
covers arc within an enclosed park, or some 
such demesne, ground game is nowadays 
generally conspicuous by its absence, and the 
use of back guns to walk with the beaters and 
mop up the running stuff has become obsolete, 
'fhe back guns nowadays are only schoolboys, 
put there tf) be out of thi: way, or one or two 
taken in turn to stop birds turning back, a most 
necessary j)reeaiilion. Sceh bac^k guns do not, 
as a rule, keep in lini: with bi?aters, but are 
posted in suitable positions where a convenient 
open space occurs. 

Keeping Under -It seems a waste of w ords 
almost to describe the various methods of kee]> 
ing rabbits down, as nothing very new has been 
inventi'd. I.ong nets and gale nets for the 
|)oaclurrs, tlu: fi rret and purse-net for farmers, 
sch(U)ll)oys, and gamekeepers, the pea-rifle for 
the ambitious, the lurcher for the loafer, the 
pitfall for the lazy, and the steel trap and gin 
for the professional ; tliesi* efficii:nt, though an- 
liciualed, weapons still constitute the main 
methods of attacking the rabbit, the gun being 
in the main only an auxiliary, and princi^xilly 
usi:d for yuirposes of syiort. 

W ith ri.'gard to gins, humane or otherwise, it 
may be as w'i:ll to describe, for the benefit of the 
tyro, the l)est and most ac('ef)ted way of setting 
them. 

('hoose a frecpienled run, one well covered 
with herbage, if possible, to conceal the appa- 
ratus, either on the flat or, better still, on the 
side of a hill. Select the narrowest part of the 
same, between the “jumps” of the rabbit ; his 
.squatting places can easily be distinguished by 
the herbage being flattened out into a wider 
.sj>ace. A rabbit, let me mention, docs not, 
w'hen impressed and at his ease, run dowm the 
rack, so to speak, but seeks his goal by a series 
of leaps or jumps, stopping every few yards to 
squat before going on again. Having, then, 
pitched upon a narrow part of the run, drive 
the big peg firmly into the ground at the 
side of the run with a wooden mallet ; let this 
be well hidden by the grassy heather, or what 
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not ; then give a hitch or bend to the centre of 
the wire to hold the same in a loop just four 
inches in diameU.T. Next, stick the carrying 
peg in the ground to hol«l the loop (which should 
just easily go round your closed list) at an acute 
angle to the run, also in the grass at the side, 
or otherwise concealed, four inches from the 
ground, and with the runner of the noose on 
the low side, so that the loop may run easily 
along the wire. Properly set, the ('atch loop 
should stand up at right angles or nearly so 
from the support peg, elevaterl above the sur- 
plus wire. If the latter be at the to]), the 
noose will not run so frei.-ly ; this t'an advan- 
tageously be hidden with bits of cut grass, 
leaves, &c., as also may the string which connects 
the wire with the holding jieg. 'Phe time for 
setting all kinds of gins and trajis is very im- 
portant, and should be so chosen that as long a 
period as possible elapses lu'fon^ thi; hour at 
which the rabbit comes forth for its morning or 
evening meal, that in the meanwhihr thi* silent 
of the human hand may dii* out. h'rom niiu* 
to eleven in the morning for the evening catch, 
and from ten to midnight for the morning will 
be found to be the most suitable hours. Make 
as few marks in the grass and as little disturb- 
ance as |)()ssible. 

An experienced hand ('an so manijiulate and 
set his gins as to catch buck or doe rabbits at 
will, the difference in the length of the jumps 
being well known to the wily snarer, who sets 
his snares a(^('ordhigly. 

Increasing Stock Somm'h for the taking 
of the rabbit; now for a few words as to the 
best method of increasing the sloi !:. Of course, 
all ground vermin must be kept down as close 
as possible. Ruthless war must be waged on 
stoats, weasels, eats, and the like. 'The rabbit 
has the advantage of being able to bolt under- 
ground at will, ill ('onsecj lienee of which the 
depredations of wingc^d vermin need not be a 
cause of very serious anxiety, although thi* 
buzzard is, where In? still exists, an active and 
untiring enemy. 'Phe great secret in getting up 
a large stoi'k of ground game, whetlurr hares or 
rabbits, is to get annual change of blood. 'Pcjo 
much stress cannot be laid on this point. Huy, 
or otherwise a('quire, bucksfrom your neighbours, 
and from ihosi? neighbours more esfiecially who 
live as far off as possible, and you will have 
plenty of rabbits. Our own j)Ian is to kill oft' 
nearly all the rabbits in the warrens ns early as 
possihli?, leaving thi? ground untainted for as 
long a period as can be managed, and then 
restock in January and February. Jn killing 
off, of course, -ve leave a ('ertain number of does ; 
fortunately, the i)uck ralibil, as is the (’ase with 
the cock grouse, is the bolder and puts himself 
first into danger. 

Such bags as have been procured in our 
warrens would have been impossible, had not 
this constant change of blood being rigorously 
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insisted on. Hags by fair shooting, all walking 
up, no cornering, of 5,106 to nine guns 
in a day, commencing at to a.m., allowing an 
hour for luncheon, and ending at 6 p.m., also, 
in siicci.eding years, 4,065 and 3,567 rabbits 
in a day are not to be desjiised, and prove the 
efticacy of the advice now given. 

Hy the way, the names of the nine guns who 
assisted in Pilling the largest bag on record, 
that of 5 ,oi; 6 rabbits, six pheasants, one grouse 
and three snijx*, have often been asked for, and 
may as well here be given. 'I’he party con- 
sistc?(l, on October 7th, 1885, of the Duke of 
Hamilton and Major-Oencral Lord Abinger, 
both now, alas 1 passed away, Earl de Hrcy, 
Lord Herki?Iey Paget, Sir James Fender, Hart., 
M.P., Christopher \Vilson of Rigmaden, R. 
Remington W ilson of Hromhead, W'. R. M. 
Wynne of I’eniarth, Merionethshire, an'd the 
writer. Phe earlriilges used were lightly loaded 
.Sehiill/e Powder charged with only threcr- 
(piarters of an ounce of No. 3 shot, which is 
the proper ehargi^ for rabbit shooting ; no 
blowing to l.)its, and so sj)oiling for the market, 
will ever occur if tliis charge be adhered to. 

Do not, when getting up your stock of rabbits, 
allow any admixture of Belgian hare or any 
other even apiiroximately tame blood to creep 
in with a view to increasing the size of your 
animal, for disease and decimation art? certain 
to follow sucli a disastrous introduction. 

A warriMT, or shooting park, for rabbits can 
be made anywhere ; even a plain grass fieltj can 
be made to serve llie fiurjiose, and such an one 
has 1)1 !en turned to g(X)d account in Carnarvon- 
shire, which thoroughly artificial rabbit preserve 
1 will now attempt to describe. It will be easy 
for any who may be desirous of \)ackmg a wagoiv 
with dead rabbits to ])roceed upon the same 
line.s. 

Mild a fic.'ld or rough open space, either 
partially or wholly surrounded by woods in 
which the rabbits live and breed. Let this be 
walled round, and let holes be made in the wall 
at regular intervals, and closed by wooden or 
iron shutters at will. Fn('ourage the rabbits 
to feed in your walled-in ground. ('Phe best 
way to feed rabbits in winter time is with hay 
put in low miniature racks with wooden bars, 
such as arc used for feeding sheep, only of 
course close to the ground, and of a smaller 
size suited to the rabbit. Never give turnips, 
they scour your rabbits and kill them off with 
dysentery.) Of course the beasts soon get 
quiti* at home in your enclosure. A night or 
two before you shoot, shut down the shutters, 
and the thing is done. 

An imj)rovement woul(i be, to my mind, to 
make the shutters of light iron bars to swing 
outwards from the cover into the preserve, 
shambles, or whatever wx‘ choose to designate 
the .scene of slaughter ; the rabbits would soon 
learn to use these, and as the gratings would 
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swing back of themselves, preventing the return 
of the tenants, your enclosure would soon fill 
itself without any particular attention on the 
part of the keepers. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, not to leave the huge trap too long without 
emptying, or else to supply plenty of food 
inside, or the rabbits would starve. 'Fhe 
arrangements for the “Battue*' are as follows — 
I'he whole space is laid out in linens of some 
20 to 30 yards in breadth, markc?d out by lu^aps 
of sticks or brushwood euphemistically termed 
“castles,” artistically arranged on faggots at thc^ 
bottom, so that the whole structure shall lift up 
easily. If you wish to make your captives extra 


more is reclining. \\'hen there are only one or 
two rabbits utider the heap, all goes wi?ll, 
e.specially if they start, as every effort is made 
to induce them to do, straight ahead ; but when 
three or more residents turn out together from the 
same “ castle,” and perchance bolt l)ackward.s, 
then compli('ations ensue, the second gun comes 
into riMjuisition, or your neighbour comes in for 
a share of the spoil. 

When i.‘VT?ry heap has been turned over and 
its contents ac'iMainti.’d for, or missed, to fight 
again live minutes later from another refuge, 
and the line of guns and lu'aters have reached 
the boundary wall, ground is taken to the right 
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comfortable, put a few half drain tiles, split down 
the middle, under each hea]) for them to sit in 
should it rain. 

On the day of reckoning, each gun takes u]) 
his position and walks .slowly d(jwn the open 
space between the heaps of brushwood, keeping 
good line and looking right or left as his 
attendants lift them up. A boy or two dog bis 
heels to run after and capture the? iTipj)lcs, 
otherwise the intervening sjxices are kept clear. 

Two beaters, armed with stout pole.s, walk on 
either side of each heap, and .simultaneously at 
a bugle sound from the head-keeper, every 
castle is lifted up, while a third man, walking 
behind the other two, vigorously prods the 
natural mattress below, on which one bunny or 


or left, the line reformed with fresh hummocks 
to com pier, and a repetition of the particularly 
edifying process goes on. 

This is in truth shooting made easy ; a man in 
a bath chair has been known to participate in 
the performance ; it is not a bad way, though, 
to teach youngsters to Ije c|uick and careful with 
their weapons, while an occasional pheasant 
that has somehow got bottled up in a heap 
occasionally helps the bag. When last the 
writer assisted at this .somewhat unuiue perform- 
ance, a cloud of some fifty teal most obligingly 
swept over the guns, and twenty of them fi ll, 
the lay out at the end of the line being most 
eccentric. 

Beating — In beating for rabbits in any kind 
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of cover, always instruct your beaters to pke, not 
Ara// a rabbit in a bush will refuse to go out 
for any kind of cudgelling, in fact I bare seen 
them beaten to death sooner than move, whereas 
the gentlest little prod from the end even of :i 
switch will send them flying. 

It may he useful here to observe that the 
way a rahbit\s head is pointed when at rest is 
the way he goes, so that if you are lucky enough 
to detect him in his retreat, you can without 
difliculty i)lace yourself in the most favourable 
position to finish him. 

Remember, also, that it is impossible to drive 
hares down hill andup-wind to guns, and almost 
e(]ually diflicult to manipulate rabbits in these 
directions. In common with pheasants and all 
sorts of game, rabbits have a keen sense of 
.smell, and will sooner a thousand times try to 
break back through the most compact line of 
beaters, stand they almost leg to leg, than go 
forward where, even though no danger be 
visible, their noses teach them that their most 
dreaded en(*my is located. 

'J'oo little attention is paid to this point when 
organising big ground game shoots, as also to 
the question of “ stO[)])ing,’^ few keepers recog' 
nising the fact that rabbits rcr(|uire keeping off 
the ground that has bi-en beaten tiiiite as much 
as pheasants. A net should be run and duly 
guarded at projxjr intervals by responsible 
human beings — old women are not bad, if not 
gun-shy or a sufficiency of stojis should be 
placed to guard the exhausted beat. 

Although a certain number of rabbits will 
always lie close and come to the gun, yet 
the experienced keeper well knows that consider- 
ably more >vill keep creeping ahead, and a large 
proportion of such will inevitably escajK; the 
gun, as instinct leads them on to the beaten 
ground and conse(|uent safety ; and luiaters 
using one hand to beat and trailing a rope with 
the other, held of course at the further end by 
the next beater, will do far more in thick grass, 
or any cover over which a rope will pass, than 
will beaters armed with sticks alone. Rabbits 
are far more frightened of a rope than of any 
stick. 

Should you wish to keep rabbits out of any 
particular bury or burrow, say in a shrubbery, 


ago after one of the first of the big rabbi 
battues he had the paunches dug into the vine 
Ijorder, thinking to improve the grapes. In a 
short time every vine was dead, and the head 
gardener j)asscd his time during some barren 
years objurgating his master. 

Whilst on this .savoury subject, it may tte as well 
to suggest that pits, dug beforehand at con- 
venient spots for the accommodation of ivho- 
ever presides over the last obsequies of our 
subject, are a (cleanly and sanitary precaution, 
and that no rabbit .should be paunched until 
the blood has set, not whilst warm. The pits 
when used can be filled in with soil. 

Packing — In packing rabbits for market, let 
them get (|uite cold and stiff, then lay them in 
layers in hampers, turning the heads over the 
shoulders so as to fit the carcases well into the 
interstices ; press them in all round ; let there 
be no shaking about. They should come out a 
conqxict mass. Fill in the top of the hamper 
with clean straw or fern. Do not believe in 
those nice-looking baskets w ith holes across them 
to sling the rabbits on. A porter is quite sure to 
throw the whole affair up.side down into the van. 
Hang your rabbits up for a night before packing, 
then, if at all wet, dress the fur over w ith a curry 
('omb and finish off with a good hard brush. 
'The appearance of your merchandi.se at market 
is vastly improved by the.se simple precaution.s. 

Laying out- In laying out rabbits for 
shooting, do not u.se ferrets or anything but gas 
lar, which is cheap enough. I'he proper way to 
set out rabbits is to send men round with .spades, 
and block every hole with earth, which must be 
sprinkl(?d on the outside with tar from a can. 
In tw'eiity hours the rabbits will scratch out for 
food, and carry with them to their (Jinners 
a recollection of the unsavoury scent of 
the gas tar. The men should then go and 
again block the holes and again besprinkle 
the stoppings w^ith the tar ; let this operation be 
repeated every day until the last before shoot- 
ing. Four oi five days will complete the whole 
process, and you will find every rabbit lying out. 

If this is done in a wood, they will be found 
lying in the rough fields around, if in a park or 
w^arren in the cover nearest to their habitations. 

Do not believe your keeper if he tries to 


pleasure-ground, lawn, or what not, an excellent 
plan is to put a piece.* of rabbit’s paunch down 
each hole and then block up the opening. No 
rabbit will come near the place for w'eeks. 'Fhe 
same applies to scratches under a w ire fenc'e 
or other obstruction, w’hcrc rabbits are attempt- 
ing to break in ; indeed, a piece of flannel placed 
upon the spot of forcible entry will often drive 
away the intruder. 

Rut be qareful not to u.se rabbit paunches for 
manure, at any rate not till they have been 
decomposed in .soil for many months ; they arc, 
when fresh, most destructive to vegetation of any 
sortfriis the present writer found when, some years 


insist upon the use of ferrets, a lengthy opera- 
tion, and ruinous to your stock, as the mere 
scratch of a ferret is poisonous to a rabbit, 
although, if you can find your rabbits out and 
manage to run a ferret whose coat has been well 
saturated with train oil (avoid paraffin, it burns 
the poor animal) through the bury.s, the rabbits 
will not return to them for a considerable time. 

I'he gas tar plan is absolutely effectual if 
strictly carried out as described above, and has 
been proved effectually in the shooting warrens 
on the Rhiwlas property, where as many rabbits 
are probably shot in the season as bn any other 
estate in Great Britain. But keepers are hard 
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to convince, and will, unless very strictly looked 
after, keep harking back to the old methods of 
ferretting, papering^ smoking, and other obso- 
lete and exploded ideas. 

Fencing— Now as to the best way of fencing 
rabbits, out or in. 

Wire-netting forms the best, lightest, and 
cheapest fence for rabbits, whether for park, 
warren or plantation. A special kind is madi; 
nowadays- I get mine from Houlton and Paul 
of Norwich, graduated as to its meshes from 
l)Ottom to top, very small at the bottom to stop 
the baby bunnies, and gradually increasing in 
size as it ascends, “^rhis is the most effectual 
plan. Have your posts cut to stand 4 feet out of 
the ground (I am quoting now from my book 
“ Rabbits for Powder and Rabbits for Profit,’’ 
p. 42, published in 1888 — so its instructions 
liave been proved reliable by time). Make 
them of larch, or still better of oak, or iron if 
you please ; if of wood, be sure to char them 
well before fixing in the ground. 'Fhe stouter 
th(?y art% the betti-r ; and they should be round, 
or at least triangular, with the blunt side outer- 
most. 'rhi.*se posts should then be driven into 
tht; ground 4 fijct apart, and a barbed wire run 
all round them on the to]), or, better still, on 
inch or two below, so as to ofliT the firmest 
resistance to any animal [lushing against it. 
At the height of 3 feet 6 inches from the ground, 
or even 3 fei't, fix on each ])ost iron or wooden 
arms to carry a black annealed wire on both 
sides of the posts, outside and in, so as to turn 
over your >\ue netting Vjoth ways, to prevent 
rabbits from si'rambling and climbing up the 
wire and thus entering, or escajiing from, the 
enclosure. Ra’ubits will learn to climb like 
t ats. 1 have often seen them do it myself, .so 
that it is absolutely necessary that the wire 
netting should be turned both outwards and 
inwards, not only at bottom, but at to[), to give 
you a really secure fence. Another black 
annealed wire should be stapled on the posts 
on the outside, or that furthest from the rabbits. 
From this the wire netting shculd be turned 
both ways over the other wire.s, supported by 
the projecting arms. Of course it will be neces 
.sary to piece, or attach, a loose strif) of wire 
netting to form one of the turns over. Another 
annealed wire should be stajiled on to the posts 
21 inches from the ground, and yet another 
([uite close to the soil, underneath which let the 
netting be again turned outwards and inwards 
some 5 or 6 inches, lying along the surface of 
the ground. Then you liave a perfectly secure 
fence, both ways, and, .strange though it may 
ajipear, not a rabbit will scratch out, w^hile, if 
you sink the wire netting into the ground after 
the usual fashion, escaiies will be frequent, and 
a rpan’s time almost entirely taken up in block- 
ing and repairing the holes where the rabbits 
scratch out and in. 'Phe grass and other 
herbage soon grows up through the turned-in 


wire, and forms a matted surface through or 
underneath which the rabbits will not attempt 
to .scratch, their habit being to go right up to 
any obstatde, and then dig downwards until 
they get underneath it, when out they bolt ; 
fortunately, they never go right away and tunnel 
under. 

Having now got your rabbit-proof fence 
complete and in order, do not forget to put 
some ladder-stiles to get over it at the points 
most frecjuently u.sed, or evtm a couple of .stum|)s, 
one each side, to enable a man to stride over ; 
this will save your fencx? and also your knicker- 
bockers from the effects of wear and tear. Now, 
having got your rabbits .safely hou.sed, the next 
thing to do is to sec that no depredators help 
themsilvi*s without leave. To guard against 
long netting, put parallel lines of barbetl wire 
[legged up 3 or 4 inelu*s from the ground at 
right angles to tlu- .spot at which thi- nets would 
have to l)ii set. Leave [ilenty of cut brambles 
and thorns about ; loose bundles of barbed w'ire 
rolled round short thick [)ieces of wood are 
also awkward for a net. 

Drive your rabbits in early on moonlight 
nights : if ther * be no [i.iachers about, it is a 
gooil luihit for them to _;i‘t into their holes at 
once on sight or sound ot a dog. 

Hew'are of midnight ferretting with [iiirse nets ; 
this is tlu* most dangerous form of all poaching, 
and the most tliHicult to detect. A [loacher 
girts into some ijuiet part of your warnrn, jiark, 
or cover, with no dog, nothing but his ferrets 
and nets. He lays himself down in the fern 
and quietly goes to work ; and, unfortunately, 
rabbits will bolt well to ferrets at night. 
Nothing but midnight [irowls and very careful 
watching on the part of your keepers will ob- 
viate this most destructive form of de|)redation. 

Retrievers -Editors of sporting papers are 
constantly being asked by would-be “ rabbit 
potters ” as to the be.st kiiul of retriever to take 
out rabbit shooting. 'I'Ik? (juestion is easily 
an.sw’ered with “don’t.” 

A retriever is (juite out of [)lace when out 
after rabbits. JCither your w'hole time is taken 
u[) in trying to ki.*e[) him to heel, or he has seen 
so much of the game that it bonrs him, and he 
w’ill not try when you w'ant him. 

If you must have a retriever, get a fast one, 
kee[) him in a string and have him in good 
condition. I )o not be satisfied with giving him 
lumps of sugar to make him wag his tail, which 
is what many [leopUi consider ([uite sufficient 
exercise for their retrievers when off duty. 'Phe* 
only use for a retriever is to retrieve your 
bungles, and when a rabbit is racing for home, 
even on three legs only, he puts in very good 
time, and the dog has to be pretty smart to 
have a chance with him. 

Concluding Hints — Undoubtedly the best 
w'ay- it cannot be too often repeated — to get 
up a good stock of rabbits is to kill off your 
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stock, more esj)ecially as regards the bucks, 
before December, if possible, and then turn in 
plenty of fresh blood on the untainted ground 
to start you well for the next season. Feeding 
what you have left in the winter, and more 
esfHxially during snow, must on no account l}e 
overlooked. Never give your rabbits turnips ; 
as already mentioned, it only scaurs them, and 
they die like flies. Put a little Indian corn into 
their burrows, and keep them well supplied with 
hay in little low racks, made on the same prin- 
ciple as those for sheep. Do not spread the 
hay about the ground ; it gets damp, sodden, 
and trodden in. 'i'hosi? who wish to catch 
their rabbits wholesale will find a pitfall with a 
swing j)lank across it, which goes down at a 
rabbit’s weight, very I'fli'ctual. A turnip or two 
at the bottom will prove irresistible ; but do 
not forget to examine and deal with the cap- 
tives every morning without fail. A general 
enclosure for rabbits can be easily and expedi- 
tiously filled from the oufside where there are 
any walls, or turf banks, or even hedge.s, if 
properly trimmed down at the end nearest to 
the place into which yon wish to entice the 
quarry. A plank proji^cting from the end of 
your wall, which should be pulled down for a 
foot or two away from the rabbit fi*nct?, well 
over the wire, into the warren or cover, will 
lead the rabbits in ; and thiiy will jump down 
off the plank to join their comrades inside. 
Jealousy forms a striking point in the rabbit’s 
disposition ; he always thinks every other 
rabbit is better ofi* than himself. 1 have seen 
an iron bar projecting from the end of this 
plank, on the point of which a lurnip can be 
occasionally impaled, to tempt the rabbits to 
the extremity and tlieir subsequent downfall, 
and this is a vi?ry elfeclive device. 

R. J. Li.ovi) Pkici*;. 

RACING— ORKHN AND I )i:Vi:LOp. 
MKNT — A duller task could scarcirly be under- 
taken than that of endeavouring to trai'e the 
history of horse-racing from material furnished 
by the vague and contradictory accounts of the 
earliest writers on the .subject. It may safely be 
assumed that racing dates from the period when 
two energetic men found themselves side by 
side on high-courag(!d horses. Whether the 
steeds or their riders were first fired by thii 
spirit of emulation no one can say ; but surely 
such a prehistoric spin was the nucleus of the 
TDerby. This is not a theme that could profit- 
ably be enlargi'd upon by a writei whose object 
is to be practical. Antiquity will be entirely 
disregarded ; and, skipping over centuries, no 
effort will be made to summarise the history of 
Newmarket, or relate what potentates and 
princes have shaped and sustained the .sport 
upon the historic Heath. There is so much 
to be .said about racing in its modern develop- 


ments, that no space could well be devoted to 
archaic matter even if it seemed desirable j and 
one of many reasons why it does not so seem 
is that, in all essentials, the sport, as it is 
conducted in the nineteenth century, differs 
completely in its character and surroundings 
from what it was before the 'I’urf became so 
widely popular. Wlien race meetings were first 
organised they were held annually near many 
cities and towns, the runners being provided by 
the local magnates and gentry, 'fhe horses, 
usually hunters, were ridden at catch weights by 
their owners or their grooms, and, to spin out 
the programme, in contests other than matches 
the races were run in heats. By degrees it 
became apparent that horses trained systemati- 
cally and kept exclusively for racing had enor- 
mous advantages over others; and it appeared 
furthermore that men who were accustomed to 
riding races turned their experience to highly 
profitable account. By degrees the vast im- 
portance of weight began to be recognised, and 
some rough rules were formulated. Racing, 
indeed, showcil some signs of growling into 
shape as it is now conducted. Owners of 
proved good horses ceased to he cont(*nt 
with local successes. Prize winners were sent 
into neighbouring counties, ridden and led 
by their jockeys with racing saddles strapped 
on their backs ; and it was probably imagined 
that finality in the way of convenience had 
been reached wlien I.ord (leorge Bentinck hit 
on the brilliant notion of sending one of bis 
horses, Flis, to Doncaster in a van. How 
animals are now despatched from one end of 
the country to another, often by special train 
on the morning of a raci;, so that those who 
dislike strange (juarters should be away from 
their stables for as short a timi: as po.ssible, need 
not be described ; nor is it necessary to dwell 
on the immeasurable impetus which has been 
given to the .sport by the introduction of rail- 
ways, telegraphs, and the modern increase of 
newspapers. 

A few words may be interpolated as to the 
serviceability of racing as a means to an end.^ 
The English thoroughbred horse is the most 
valuable animal in the world. Five thousand 
five hundred guineas was paid for Fl^che as 
a yearling, and as a brood mare she fetched 
14,500 guineas ; 30,000 guineas was refused for 
Ormonde ; that sum would not have bought 
Isinglass, and it is credibly reported that signed 
cheques with blanks left for figures have been 
yin.uTercd to the lucky possessors of other 
famous animals. Tlio only method by which 
the excellence of a horse can be demonstrated 
is by racing him. Opponents of the sport, who 
do not fail to recogni.se the value of the blood, 
have expressed the belief that the exhibition of 
racehorses at agricultural shows and similar 
functions would meet every requirement ; but 
this is not the case, for the reason that the 
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creature's worth depends uj^n the possession of 
other than external qualities. One docs not 
>vant u horse merely to look at. Make and 
shape are not to be despised, but the great 
point is whether the horse has speed, stamina, 
constitution, soundness, and other attributes 
calculated to render its offspring worthy up- 
holders of the family ; and this ran only be 
ascertained by submitting the animals to the 
ordeal of jireparation and testing them on the 
course. An infusion of thoroughbred blood 
confers special and peculiar benefits on those so 
cndowetl, whether chargers, hunters, hacks, or 
carriage horses. The fact has been constantly 
made obvious when horses of what may hi' 
described as the royal strain havi? drifted out of 
their own class and been put to try conclusions 
with their coarser bred cousins, 'fhe “ blood ” 
horse- thoroughbred or even half-bred that 
<'omes to carry a soldier or a sportsman in thi‘ 
hunting field may not have the size and st'o|)c 
of some of his comfianions, and may not look so 
well able to bc'ar weight ; but as a vi.-ry general 
rule Jiis action aiul (‘oiirage will unmistakably 
prove what liis breeding signifies. 

As is generally known, the racehorses of to- 
day are almost t.'xclusivcly descended from three 
.sires — the “(lodolphin Arabian,'’ the ‘‘Darlev 
Arabian,” and the “ Hyerly 1 'iirk.” 'fhe history 
of the importation of tl/ese three animals has 
been tolil si> ofti n that it would be su|)eriluous 
to repeat it here. Previously to this, horses 
were introchuH^d int(^ I'.nglancl from all quarters 
of lMir.'»])e; ind il seems nowadays rather 
curious t(' find that many came fniiii Italy, 
the horsemanslpp of which country was at 
one tiine o nighly cstccmi-d that a number 
of Italian terms and phrases were <urrent 
in this ('ounlry in relation to horsi*s : as 
will be found on reference to the book of 
'I'homas Ihunderville, Master of the Horse to 
T-ord Leicester in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
out of the first writers of authority who published 
works on the subject. 

ICclipse was the grandson of the Darley 
Arabian ; he bec'ame thi^ sire of three of the 
first five winners of the Derby, and thus is 
gained something like a direil connection be- 
tween the earliest days of recognised racking and 
the present time. It is said f)f Ju'lipse that he 
galloped at the rate of a mile a minute ; and tlu; 
statement is valuable as showing how utterly 
untrustworthy ami ridiculous the records of 
sport in the last century must be. No horse 
has ever galloj)ed a mile in that time with half 
as much again added to it. Then is a doubt 
as to whether a mile in i minute 35? seconds 
has ever been done (though it is claimed for an 
Americiin colt named Salvator); and this would 
lead, if one were tempted into it, to a discussion 
as to the relative .speed and stamina of the 
thoroughbred horse now and a century ago — a 
profitless theme, as there can be no better basis 


of argument than general belief. That belief 
is that the horse of to-day is speedier than his 
predcc'c.ssor \vas, but less gifted with staying 
|)Ower; though as to the lattiT article of faith 
opinions again differ. 'Fhe crop of thorough- 
bred horses is now annually so enormous that 
there must inevitably be a large proportion of 
weeds ; the more so as, for many years past, at 
any rate, speed rather than stamina has been 
the object aimed at by breeders ; but there is 
no .sound rea.son to doubt that the best horses 
of to-day would gallop the four miles and a 
(luarler (less 43 -yards, if strii't ai^curacy be de- 
mandctl) of the Heacon Course at Newmarket 
at least as speedily as did the horses of any 
former period. Il is not a little .strange that, 
whereas the infu.^ion of Arab blood from the 
three .sires nametl has made the I'.nglish race- 
horse of to-day what he is, the Arab of to day 
should be in all respects such a vastly inferior 
animal. The fact is unquestionable. No weight 

and whal weight nu'ans will be ])re.scntly con- 
.sidered will “bring together” the be.sl Arab 
and the pooie.st of English horses. 'This was 
demonstrated somt^ years ago at Newmarket in a 
race bclwiren Asil ami I imbic, bi^tween the best 
.\ralM>f his day anil the worst thoroughbred ; for, 
with a hugi? advantage in weight for A.sil and 
f)viT a c-oiirsi‘ which was suppo.sed to suit him 
and to be four timi*s more than lambic could 
compass, the latter won in a trot. 'The value of 
the lOnglish thoroughbred is indeed universally 
recognisc'd, and the wholes world supplies itself 
from I’jigland. Europe, .\merica (North and 
South), India, the (’olonie.s, have each derived 
their raring stork from this c ountry, and they 
ran only sustain it by conlinuing to draw from 
the .same* supply. 

l»KkLEl)lN(i 'I'hal there is no royal road to 
the* prodiu lion of good horses is shown hy the 
fact that many owners to whom money has been 
of no ini|>ortan(’e, who have added long ex- 
fiericnc'c and keen observation to practically 
iinliiuiled expenditure, have vainly tried all 
thirir lives to breed the? object of c;very racing 
man's ambition— -a Derby winner. Much is 
written about scientific hrecxling, but the most 
that i:an be really maintained in regard to it is 
that by the jiidieious union of certain strains of 
blood a fair proportion of valuable horses is likely 
to be .secured. When a horse wins a number of 
the ))riiici|)al stakes, strong evidence seems to 
be furnishi.xi that hi: is hretl on highly judicious 
princ iples ; but all the own hrothi:rs and sisters 
of siu;li a horse- not only one or two, 
but all of thc?m not seldom prove absolutely 
worthless for racing purposes, and this is an 
argument against scientific breeding which takes 
a vast deal of explaining away. The different 
sup]K)rter.s of the theory of scientific breeding 
have differcMit ideas on the subject ; there am 
no set rules. The majority of them, however, 
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would doul)ll(.\s.s have agreed conlially as to the 
absolutely and uninipeacliably Kcicnlific breed- 
ing of several horses who finished far behind 
St. (iiitien in the Derby and behind Robert the 
Devil in the St. Leger : and it is rertain that 
neither of these two animals would ever have 
been picked out as an exanijile of tlie scric'iice. 
One naturally chooses a sire of a])proved merit, 
and looks for size and (jiiality in the mare ; but if 
she is good-looking and comes of a distinguished 
family, it is not essential that she should have 
won races. A great many of tht^ mares that 
have been nicest successful whirn in training have 
failed to produce winm*rs. Possibly in some 
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Advocates of scientific breeding are .specially 
contemptuous about what they describe £Ls “ rule- 
ofthumb,” that is to say, disregard of intric.ate 
and exhaustive calculatiDiis of strains of blood, 
in favour of the simple attempt to supply from 
the dam deficiencies in the sire, to obtain from 
the sire correction of weak points in the dam, and 
.so forth. It is far from certain, however, that, 
if this is carefully done, the .secret of breeding, 
.so far as thiTc is any, has not been discovered. 
The suggestion will no doubt provoke the con- 
tempt of the theorists, but it is an idea firmly 
heki by many men who have considered the 
sul)ject and dealt with it practically all their 
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ca.ses th(.*ir vital energy has been more or less 
exhausted during their careirr on the Turf, riu; 
(act remains, whatever the ('ause may be ; and, 
on the other hand, many mares that ran mode- 
rately, or even baill)-, have become the tlanis of 
famous horses, 'fhere are what may be ('ailed 
“ chance ” sires also. An example is Wisdom, 
a wretchedly bad hors*; when in training, 
who greatly distinguished himself at the stud, 
one of his sons having won the 1 )erby, another 
the A.scot (bip, and a daughter the Oaks. 
Reference has alieady been made to 'Fhe Rover, 
.sire of St. (Jatien, and to Bertram, sire of 
Robert the Devil, though it must be remem- 
bered that unless a horse has shown capacity to 
win races he rarely has a good mare sent to him. 


lives —and have very likely in their time been 
themselves ardent supporters of theories, before 
the futility of their most ingenious calculations 
had been repeatedly exposed. Ci?rtain (luestions 
as to make and shape being borne in mind, if a 
man sends a dam of winners to an approved 
good sire, the result is very likely to be a good 
animal. 

Of late years the majority of breeders have 
pa ill attention to a point which was formerly 
inueh neglected the nece.ssity of keeping the 
stallions in good heahh by giving them sufficient 
exercise. Opinions differ as to w'hether it is 
advi.sable to ride the horse or to lead or lunge 
him, and the truth is that this depends in a great 
measure upon the disposition of the individual 
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animal. Kut robust exercise is essential, jxir- 
ticularly in the autumn, that he may be hard 
and in good health when he begins his stud 
duties. It can scarcely be necessary to remark 
that the age of thoroughbreds dates from 
? . January ist, and that the ix^riod of gestation is 
a year. Foals have occasionally appeared during 
the last days of December, and the unfortunate 
■ owners find themselves i)ossessed of “yearlings” 
; that are actually only a few hours old, the little 
creatures therefore rating as two-year-olds when 
their age is really twelve months j^///s the hours 
• by which they anticipated the beginning of the 
' year ; and it is obvious that they are at a hopc- 
less disadvantage with their contemporaries 
who have months of additional growth ; for a 
few weeks make a great differeiK'e to a foal 
when he once begins to grow the right way and 
to “do well.” Some breeders like thcar foals to 
be born in January, so that they may have the 
more time to get forward ; others think that the 
young creatures thrive better if they do not 
come into the world till the spring grasses 
have begun to grow, till thi.Tc is more sun 
and the winter winds are gon<\ SeiMng that 
days in March are not seldom as bleak and 
<:old as any in the year, attempts to avoid 
winter winds are likely to have doubtful ri*sults. 
Mere, as elsewhere, hard-and fast rules are 
in truih impossihK*. Much depends upon the 
mildness oj incUrmency of the s<*ason ; miK'h 
^ more on th(^ trt^atment to which the foals are 
subjected, the shelter afforded them, and so 
forth ; viTv miic^'* again on the young animals’ 
constitutions Roughly speaking, it would 
>eem that a colt born in h\?briiary would havi; 
great advantages over the one? born three months 
later, when as two-year-olds they run against 
each other; but some of the most successful 
horses known have luren May foals. The Bard, 
Saraband, and Best Man, may be cited as 
examples. 

TRAINPwRS — As a rule the trainer has worked 
his way to the position he occupies after ap 
])rentireship as a jockey. In very many cases, 
having become too heavy to ride on the flat, he 
has afterwards taken to riding ovc^r a country ; 
for under the National Hunt Rules, wliich govern 
stceplechasing and hurdleraeing, the minimum 
was an irreducible lo stone until within the last 
two years, when, though only for handiciip 
steeplechases of three miles and a half or upwards, 
a minimum of 9 st. 7 lb. was introduced. Of 
the principal trainers now' in active pursuit of 
their calling, those who accjuired a knowledge of 
the business in the manner indicated include 
Charles Archer, Joseph Cannon, I'om (Jannon 
(who, however, only rode as a jockey on the 
flat), Richard Chaloncr, CJeorge Chaloner (a 
flat race jockey only), E. Craddock, S. Darling, 
II. Escott, Fallon, Holt, W. A. Jarvis, T. Jen- 
nings, jun., James Jew'itt, the Hon. Cleorgc 
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Lambton (exclusively an amateur rider under 
National Hunt Rules, or on the flat for the clubs 
lo which he belonged), F. Lynham, R. Marsh, 
\V. Mumford, A. and \V, Nightingall, John 
Osborne (on the flat only), John Porter (on the 
flat), J. Prince, \V. F. Robinson (on the flat), 
and F. Webb, the last-named having ridden 
ill the Grand National, though only on one 
oci'^sion. 'riiere could not be so good a 
way of obtaining practical exI)eriencl^ of every 
detail of the sport ; for no one can tell the con- 
dition of a horse bi'tter than the jockey who 
rides day afliT day and year after year ; and to 
get a horse into perfect cM^ndition is the aim and 
eml of the trainer s art. At the same time, that 
this ai)[)renticeshi|) is not essential is proved by 
the successes, forexam|)Ie, of the famous Daw'son 
family. The four brothers, of w'hom Matthew' 
and John are happily still busily engaged in their 
profession, and the two sons of tlu? latter, John 
aiul George, have for a long time past most 
suc(\?ssfully superintended large stables of horses, 
Georgci in fiarticular having been associated with 
many notable triumphs, for he was fortunate 
in finding animals of i^speeial excellence —Ayr- 
shire, Donovan, Semolina, Memoir, Mrs. Butter- 
wiek, ami Amiable, all ( la^ ic winners - undiM'his 
control. 

'rile modern trainer is a far more prosperous 
person than the old training groom ; but if his 
rewards are higher he has more w’ork to do in 
the majority of cases, for racing has enormously 
increased during the last half century ; usually 
trainers have a larger niimbcT of horses to 
look after, and it is a comm.in thing for ow'ners 
lo rely mui'h — in sonu^ instances exclusively — 
on their trainer’s advici? .as to when horsi^s shall 
be engaged and w hich of the engagements they 
shall fulfil. .Making entries, striking horses out 
of stakes for w'hich they are not to run, sending 
them about the country in all directions, linding 
jockeys lo ride, are all duties which reciuire 
anxious care ; and then there are the yearly 
sales at Ascot, Newanarki.t, Doncaster, anil else- 
where. SoiiKr owaiers recruit their stables entirely 
from sales, nearly all buy occasionally ; and it is 
part of a trainer s business very critically to look 
over w'hat is lo be soUl, estimate the value of the 
animals, and advise as to what may judiciously 
be bought, 'fhe opinions of experts,- it may be 
remarked, differ very w'idely on the subject of 
yearlings. Some trainers - good judges and in 
all honesty will strongly recommend their em- 
ployer to buy horses which other trainers — 
efjually capable men and actuated by the best 
motives - - regard as w’orthles.s, and beg their 
masters not to bid for. 'fhis may be partially 
due, no doubt, to prejudice against sires or 
dams or strains of blood ; there may be a sus- 
picion, more or less well founded, that the stock 
of a certain horse exhibit a tendency to “ make 
a noise,” that the progeny of a certain marc are 
“ soft,” that hereditary bad temper w'ill break out 
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or that some defect is likely to show itself : 
but, afxirt from this, in examining the animal 
one trainer will see some fault — coarse hfnrks 
that threaten to he ciirhy, badly shaped feet, 
a jowl which suggests roaring, lightness of hone, 
uprightness, hocks U)o far hack, want of length, 
or one of a score of weaknesses whii h will escape 
other eyes or will he set down as unim])ortant. 
“A nice com|)act horse,” <ine man will say. 
“Too si't and fiirnishetl ; no room for improvis 
ment,” will he the verdict of another. “'loo 
small ; nothing of him,” A. will dec'idi', turning 
from some youngster that is being led round. 
“ AT*ry well sha|)ed coll ; good hone : I liki? 
him ; he ought to ^j^row into a very useful sort of 
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advise as to mating the mares, to see that they 
have all possible attention at critical times, and 
to keep an eye on the foals .when they are 
horn. 

Many persons imagine that the trainer’s duties 
consist in riding out on a well-broken hack to 
look after his string at exercise in the morning, 
and say which are to canter and which to gallop ; 
in going round the stable once a day, accom- 
panied by the head lad, who will be ready to 
answer all (jiiestions ;and attending race meetings 
where he may look on at, or occasionally assist 
in, saddling his horses when they are about to 
run. H e is supposed by the outside world to have 
an almost positive knowledge of what is going to 
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horse,” 11. will observe. It will he found that 
there are two ways of ri*garding almost t?very 
thing that is inspected. W hen owners have 
many horses, a very large sum ran he annually 
saved by keeping a eariiful iryi- on the Calendar 
and paying minor forfeits for animals whicdi it is 
certain will not be sent for races in which ihey 
are engaged. Hy inattention to this matter a 
well-known trainer who died not long since 
annually cost his employers many lumdn*ds of 
pounds. Of course this was the fault of the 
owners for not looking into ilu* matter them 
selves; hut, as so main gentlena n do, they left 
the matter in the trainer's hands and continually 
found wlien too late that they had to f)ay for 
his carelessness. If the owner breeds for racing, 
again, it frecpicntly ha[)pens that the trainer is 
called in to superintend that department, also to 


win ; so that he ran bet as muc*h as he pleases, 
with a (’omfortahli* conviction that he will make 
a great tleal f)f money, and can experience no 
])ossihle disappointment or vexation . in this 
mailer, exci'pt, indeed, habitual displeasure at 
the shortness of the price which the ring will 
lay against his “certainties.” It seems such easy 
work to canter over the heath or the downs, to 
inhale tin* fresh morning breeze, to watch, chatting 
to a friend, while the string come i^st, beckoning 
with his whij) for some to go a little faster, or 
raising his hand to check the jmee of Others. 
'Phen there is the pleasurable excitement of the 
trial, in which, of course, the right horse always 
wins with lo lb. more on his back than the touts 
can possibly imagine he carries ; and so back to 
a luxurious breakfast --after wiring off in cypher 
to make arrangements for winrring a fortune on 
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the good thing just brought to light— a meal 
made more enjoyable by perusal of sporting 
journals, full of compliments on his skill, astute* 
ness, and the perfect manner in which yesterday’s 
winners from his stable were turned out. 

That is the conventional view, and it is not 
entirely accurate. I'he trainer may not im* 
probably have been kept awake half the night 
wondering whether he dare “ go on with the 
Derby colt, or the favourite for some big race 
on Avhich he has invested money he cannot 
afford to lose. The animal’s shortened stride 
in his gallop yesterday was not to be mistaken, 
and certainly there was something suspicious in 
the manner in which he walked away afterwards. 
Shall he stop him, or chance it ? 'This worry 
is increased by perplexity as to wJietlu r his 
most promising two-year-old —so charmingly 
shaped, -with such perfect action- did or did not 
whistle— or worse -as she passed him. Was it 
the beginning of a “noise”? 'fhe boy “did 
not hear anything,” but he is stut)id ; a jockey 
shall be put up when they nt?xt go out, she 
shall be sent a good gallop, and he will find out 
the worst. 'Fhe morning, when it dawns, is 
dull and dispiriting ; he rides out in the drizzle, 
gallops the two-year-old, and discovers a fact 
too surely confirmed by the jockey — ibat she 
does make a noise; the Derby colt, there can 
be no further doubt about it, is lame ; and n 
horse which is well in in a little handicap next 
week, with nothing to beat, in fact, coughs 
badly several times. Breakfast is not made 
more agreealilc by the Calendar^ which shows 
that two horses which have been entered in 
forthcoming handicaps can have no possible 
chance, two or three belonging to other stables 
being “thrown in,*’ and by some irritating 
remarks in a newsjiaper to the effect that a horse 
which he ran yesterday, knowing it to be in 
perfect condition and believing that it could 
not lose, had, in the opinion of the critic, 
evidently been galloped to death, could ob- 
viously from its appearance have had "lo chance, 
had doubtless left the race on its training 
ground ; “ but if trainers will try their horses 
every other day, they must expect,” iVc., iVc\, 
with a hint to conclude with -not im])ossibly 
the critic had lost money on the hor.se that it 
may not have been the animal’s “ da> out,” it 
may do better later on \ a suggestion, in fact, that 
it was not trying. A grumbling letter from his 
employer, an intimation that the only light weight 
jockey who could “get out” a troublesome 
horse, a lad he supposed he had definitely 
engaged, will not be able to ride ; and the; bad 
news that his best foal bad been kicked and 
had her leg broken — a filly that would have 
been worth a handsome price for the paddocks 
if she never won a race — make uj) a companion 
picture which is very often the truer one of the 
two. 

Much more of the trainer s business is done in 
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the stable than the outsider would suppose. He 
must, if he does his work thoroughly, study and 
get to understand the peculiarities of every 
horse under his charge. So many feeds a day, 
consisting of so much hay and oats, will not 
assist the purpose ; in certain cases food must 
be varied if the best results are to be obtained, 
and there are many examples of horses that 
havci not done well on ordinary diet thriving 
on very unusual varietiijs of food. His know- 
ledge of the strui turi.*, anatomy and constitution 
of the horse must hi; practically complete, and 
more than this, of the varying constitutions of 
different hor.ses ; he m’ust be, in fact, a thorough 
“stableman,” which is another way of saying a 
veterinary surgeon. 'Fhe ])rofessional M. R.( !.V.S. 
is called in at inler\al.s ; but unless operations 
of some sort have become necessary, the chances 
are that the trainer knows (|uite as well as the 
“ vet.” what is wrong, and how the ailment had 
best l)i‘ treated ; if tlie two differ it is far from 
certain that the man with letters after his name 
is correct ; but lur is consiillcd mainly for the 
satisfaction of the owner, who may complain, if 
anything goes wrong, that the “ best adviee ” 
w.as not obtained. 'I he train* r's first essential 
is to be a jiulge of cunditioi-. Some horses 
thrive on little work, run better when rather 
“above themselves in condition ” ; others, gross 
horses, recjuire a great deal more exerci.se. to 
make them really fit ; and the [losition is com- 
plicated by the fait that some animals look 
|K!rfe(*tly trained, or i^ven light, when they are 
not really “wound u]i,” and, as the e.\pre.s.sive 
phrase goes, “clean inside.’* It is necessary, 
therefore, to find out exactly what work is re- 
(jiiircd by each horse. There are some points 
upon which the most knowledgeable and e.x- 
perienced owners are almost bound to seek their 
trainer’s advice : for the man who has charge of 
the horses naturally sees much more of them 
than the man to whom they belong. The 
trainer, for example, is best able to judge over 
what distance of ground a horse is likely to be 
seen to the greatest advantage, that is to say 
whether or not he stays. This he judgiis from 
the way in which the animal dees his work. 
This is a more diflicult process than the incx- 
perienced might imagine. “ If you want to find 
out whether a liorse can get a niili: and a half, 
gallop him the course and see,” would be the 
simple philosoj)hy of the unpractical ; but he 
may get a mile and a half when he has done 
work over something like Ihe distance, and the 
(piestion is wl»ether it is worth while to train 
him and try him for such a course with the 
not improbable effect of impairing his speed if 
he is in truth not even a miler. 'Fhe owner, if 
he has any familiarity with the sport, will see 
whether his horse afipears to finish his races 
strongly, to be “ running on ” at the end, and 
will draw his own deductions ; but on the all 
important question of an animal’s best distance, 
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the trainer will almost certainly be the safer 
guide. He must also necessarily be a sound 
judge of pace and of riding, or else his trials 
are likely to be very wrong and his reading of 
public running likewise miieh at fault. He must 
be sure whether a trial is run at a gcjod i)ace, or 
whether the boys have* been able to “ get out ” 
their horses— whether, in fact, it has been the 
equivalent of a true-run race?. I'o him generally 
falls the important duly of giving the jockey 
orders how to ride after or without consulta- 
tion with the owner according to circumstances. 
If the trainer has not a keen ai)pri'eiation of 
horsemanship, subsequent confusion is likely 


when it is achieved. The jockey who has nar- 
rowly and luckily escaped defeat by a head when 
he would have won comfortably by a couple of 
lengths if he had done justice to the horse and 
obeyed orders, is eulogised for having ridden a 
brilliant race ; while the labour of the trainer, 
who has overcome many difficulties in bringing 
the animal to the post fit and well, is too often 
lightly esteemed, or accepted as a matter of course. 
Appri?ciation of a handicap is another requisite, 
that the trainer may perceive w'hat chance his 
horse has, and if it is desirable to accept. Few 
professions are, indeed, more arduous, anxious, 
and responsible. 
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to arise, as he will not know what his horse had 
in hand if he wins, or whiU happened in the 
course of the raci* -whether any li.-gilimate ex- 
cuse can be found for dc^feat— if he was beaten ; 
and it is very desirable that the trainer should 
form his own opinion instead of depending upon 
the explanation of the average jockey, who, for 
instance, if he did not gel well away when the 
flag fell, will be found not inapt to declare that 
he was first off. Some jockeys can and will 
give a trustworthy account of what has hapfxmed 
in a race, but these art* a very small minority, for 
by no means all of th«mi possess sufficient keen- 
ness of observation to lake in what othci animals 
are really doing, and if they them.selves have 
done anything clumsy or stupid in the race they 
will not improbably find an excuse in some mis- 
leading explanation. The trainer’s work is un- 
ending, and it is r ther the custom to ignore his 
labours and to underrate his share of success 


YKARLJNd SA1JC.S — A ^rticularly inter- 
esting feature of the season to genuine lovers of 
the thoroughbred horse is the sales of yearlings 
which take filace periodically. On the mornings 
and evenings of the days on which th^ New- 
market July Meetings are held Mes.srs. '^latter- 
sall are busy, 'fhe mornings of the I)onca.ster 
week are devoted to the same occu|jation, but at 
this time ui year, approaching mid-September, 
the days are beginning to “ draw in,” and after 
racing the sales aie not carried on, intending 
purchasers, or the curious who would like to 
purchase if they could, devoting themselves to 
an inspection of the lots that are still to be pul 
up. Little groups of owners^ trainers, their 
friends and acquaintances, go from box to box, 
reading the statement of pedigree that is.f^tened 
to the door— unle.s.s, indeed, they have^eai^ it 
before and have it in their il|pd6 — andi^tk^ly 
examining the youngst;^ ^ are noi set^bm 
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upset by their strange quarters and unaccus- 
tomed relays of visitors, though some of them 
stand it calmly enough. Now is the time when 
one may hear much shrewd and instructive 
comment, together with a vast deal of nonsense 
and affected knowledge. How greatly tlie 
opinions of experts differ is dwelt on elsewhere, 
in the pages devoted to “Trainers.” By reason 
of an evil practice much followed by breeders 
for sale, the yearlings are freciuently so over- 
loaded with fat that it requires a {)articularly 
experienced eye to detect their real merits and 
shape, and only the expert can tell whether they 
are likely to grow out of suggested defects and 
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and describe other animals of precisely similar 
structure, and very likely nearly related to these 
young ones, who are said to have emphatically 
upset all such theories and done great things 
when in training. One is careful to note 
whether the yearling is well ribbed up, and, if 
he be not, to refrain from paying loo much heed 
to the theory that slackness here may very 
probably be a sign of s|)eed many breeders 
have a pretty invention, (lood second thighs 
may be traccfable even at this early age, unde- 
veloped as they necessarily are ; and particular 
attention must be paid to the hocks, to see that 
they are not coarse or curby, that there is good 



progress in the right way. A few leading points, 
however, will be evident. One looks to see 
that their feet arc vrell .shaped and that they 
stand truly, not turning in their toes or showing 
other malformation. Evidence of good bone 
is .sought, and the slope of the ' shoulders is 
specially noted. It is a groat .source of pro- 
bable trouble if a horse is too upright in front. 
Many good judges are jiarticularly careful to 
examine the eye, which is believed to indicate 
much, though others scornfully observe^ that 
“ horses do not gallop with their head.s,’’ and 
disregard this. The way in which the head is put 
on, and certain formations of throat and jowl are 
very generally supposed to indicate danger of 
“roaring,” however, and animals .so made are 
to be carefully avoided ; though their breeders, 
who are usually at hand in person, or are else 
well represented, are slow to admit the evidence 
of such failings, and probably ready to name 


length troni hip to hock, and that the hocks are 
not sickle or cow-shai)ed for one thing, and are 
well under the horse not too far away from 
]^iin — for another. A ])Owerfiil broad back is 
also de.sirable. 1 f the breeder notes his jirosiiec- 
tivecu.stomer standing by the yearling^s shoulder 
and looking at his back, he will perhaps tell him 
that he “might play billiards on it.” He will 
scarcely want to do so, but he will desire to be 
assured that there is strength. * Size is a further 
reciuisite, and in this res])ect an animal may be 
loo big or too small. A little horse is apt to be. 
deficient in length of stride, though lfr^‘ 
conies in ; and those who saw the Derby of 1886 
will not easily forget how the little Bard for a few 
exciting moments fairly held his own with his in 
all ways greater rival, the far striding Ormonde. 
On the other hand, it requires sficcially strong 
legs and sound joints to carry an exceptionally 
large frame. Many yearlings, however, come 



triumphantly out of’ the ordeal of examination, 
have fascinating pt?(Iigrees to support their 
title to consideration, claim close relationship 
— are often own brothers and sisters — to 
animals that have? done great things ; and are 
nevertheless presently found to hi* worthless for 
racing purposes. 'I'hose who give three or four 
thousand guini'as for such an animal are usually 
rather slow to understand, or at any rate to 
approve, the ap[)ositeness of tin? adjective in 
that common phrase, “ the glorious uncertainty 
of ihe'rurf.” In the so-called “ I'igure System,” 
which is supposed to show how Derby winners are 
to be bred l)y mathematics, 1 have no confidence. 

'Die (Queen’s yi*arlings, whii'h used to be sold 
at Jlushey Tark, apjiear no more, the Koval stud 
having been abolished ; but at the As(X)t ^^eet- 
ing a number of lots eome up, and at various 
other times and places yearlings are offered : 
though at the Newmarket I )eceml)er sales, whieb 
have of late years grown to consitlcrabU? import- 
ance, few yearlings are to lu‘ foun<l, the ('Utalogiies 
being chiefly made ujj of horses in training, 
mares and foals. Jn the sales of blood stock 
from l.>eeember 1896 to Octolu^r 1897, tabulated 
in Ruffes Guide to the Tur/^ no fewer tlian 110 
animals .sold for ten guineas or lc*ss ; some only 
fetched three or four, and if the figures had 
been extended to include a minintum of eleven 
’ guineas, the number wotild have been consider- 
ably iiKTcased. Some of these may or may not 
be cheap : for if a se ller iiiav be wi?Il out of a 
worthless animal at five guineas, a buyer may 
make an excellent bargain when he gives eleven 
, hundred times as much. 'This, 5,500 guineas 
precisely, was, as already mentioned, the sum 
paid by the late Haron llirsch for La Lleche 
(St. Simon (Quiver), who won ;){'34,585 in 
stakes, and was then sold for 14,600 guineas. 

Fl^che was obviously a very clii?ap animal 
indeed ; and it may Ik? added that her total of 
winnings as just (pioted was substantially in- 
creased by the amounts she gained by running 
second for the 1 )erl)y and othirr races where she 
was just beaten. It is a set phrase with a certain 
school of critics that “ no yearling is worth more 
than a thousand ” ; but that always remains an 
open question at the time of pun'hase. 'I'hat 
liarge sums are often paid for worthless animals, 
and that at the best then? mii.st always be a grave 
risk about the transaction, are other matters. 
J’erhaps, on the whole, piircha.sers of high- 
priced yearlings have had an exceptional amount 
of bad fortune : not a few horses <jf whom high 
hopes were formed on apparently sound pre- 
mis.ses have never been seen in public again 
after leaving the .sale ring. Hut buyers mu.st 
take their chance ; and, indeed, year after year 
many are found (juite ready to do so. No one 
can guess what a yearling will fetch, because no 
one knows what reasons a certain person or 
persons may have for desiring to possess it ; and 
there are not a icw rich men who, if they take 
a fancy to a thing, are not deterred by monetary 


considerations from obtaining it; but at the 
same time, it is strange to note how often the 
exix?rt foretells ajjproximately the prices for whic-h 
lots will be knocked down, except, indeed, when 
something very specially tempting is brought 
into the ring ; and then, if 2,000 guineas are 
bid, it is often very possible that twice that 
afiiount will have to be given to obtain the 
apparent treasure. The largest sum ever j>aid 
for a yearling was the 6,000 guineas given for 
Chiklwiek (St. Simon — IMaisanlerie) in 1891. 
He was not a lailure, for he won three races, 
amounting in value to rather over a third of his 
cost price. W hether he proves valuable at the 
stud still remains to be seen. 

W EfCiH r— 'rhe usual record of a race .states 
that a horse has won by a short head, a head • 
a very narrow distinction - a neck, half a length, 
three-(iuarti?rs of a length or more as the case 
may be. 'Fhis is the common formula ; but the 
critical cxi)ert is accustomed to say, “ he won 
with 3 lbs. in hand,” “it was a 7 lbs. beating,” or 
to use some such phrase which deals with weight 
and not with distance. The reason of this is 
plain. A horse may win by a neck and have 
3 lbs. in hand t)r 3 stones, because jockeys do 
not want to win their races by a much jar^^T 
margin than is nec'.essary, though it may be in- 
I'idenlally added that the very best riders have 
thrown away not a few' races by attempting to 
draw' things too line a stumble, a peck, some 
trivial accident, and a victory that had scemt^d 
inevitable is turned into a defeat. W'eight, as 
the phrase runs, “ brings horses together,” h(ence 
the origin of handicapping, and of the system of 
penal tii?s and allowances which is adopted . to 
make chances more equal It is impossibile to 
give figures setting distance against weight, say- 
ing for instance that a length means fibs., for the 
reason that races are run over distaj^s varying 
from five furlongs to three miles rare occa- 
sions even more I’nan three — an^he farther a 
horse goes the more the weightSefls. If the 
finish of a mile race is ridden^oiit, and the 
w'inner beats the second by a g^od 'length, the 
chances arc that with 5 lbs. less on the latter 
the two would have as nearly as possible run 
a dcad-heat, and in considering the relative 
f:a|)acity of the pair, the handicapper w'ould 
probably make that allowance. Authorities 
differ. After a race, w’^hen the question arises 
what beating the second has received, the esti- 
mate of good judges not seldom varies to the 
extent of several pounds ; but in such cases it 
will often bt found on investigation that preju- 
dicx* has a good deal to do with the opinions 
expressed. Success in a race usually ' entails 
a penalty, and in many weight-for-age con- 
tests, “ maidens,” that is to say horses that have 
hever won, have allowances of from 3 lbs. to as 
much as seven times that iigur^ As a rule, 
5 lbs. or 7 lbs. is the maideq^llowance ; in al- 
most ever}' weight-for-age race i^resji^d geldings 
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arc allowed 3 lbs 'I'he fact that a man srlolhes 
weifih 3 lbs. or 4 lbs. morn or U^ss makes \ery 
little pereeptible difference to him even wIumi 
taking bri.sk exercise; and when the sirenglh 
of a hor.se i.s considered, whi?n, furthermore, one 
remembers that the racehorse is full of miisrir 
at^ ‘‘condition,” in the plenitude of health 
aifji' strength, it seems strange that so slight an 
additional burden should really have any con- 
siderable effect upon him. 1'hat it has such 
effect i.s, however, daily <Icmonstrated. 'fhe 
ma^er is still further complicated when out; 
observes what heavy weights some good horses 
carry to victory on the one hand, and how fre- 
quently the tables are turned by a small penalty 
or allowance on the other. Foxhall, IMaisan- 
terie, and l-.a Fleche, all as three year-olds, 
won the Cambridgeshire with g st., 8 si. 12 lbs., 
and 8 St. 10 lbs., the last-named in a canter, 
with her ears pricked; Isonomy and CarlU)n 
won the Manchester Handicap with g sL 12 lbs. 
'riiese are instances of brilliant successes under 
severe burdens; and to grasp the opposite side 
of the question a glance at 'lurf records will 
show how many nflbddratc horses have been 
helped first past the post in the Prince of 
Wales’s Stakes at Ascot by the 7 lbs. maiden 
allowance. During the first three years of a 
horse’s Turf career he is supposed to be 
constantly growing in capacity, and to adjust 
these ever-varying differences a scale of weight for 
age has been constructed. It runs as follows ; — 
Scale of Weight for Agk. 

The following Scale of Weight for Age is published 
under the sanction of the Stewards of the Jockey Club as 
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. TIME -Occasionally in rejxms of races a 
comment is appended to the effect that the 
time was so many minutes, seconds, and fifths 
of seconds. 'I’lie chances are that the figures 
lack correctness; but, if they happen to be 
accurate, they are utterly worthless for all prac- 
tical purposes. 'I'he accuracy is to be doubted, 
because in this country men have so little ex- 
perience of taking time, and as a matter of fact, 
when it is done, the totals are usually found to 
vary considerably on different watches ; more- 
over, when so little as fifths of a second are 
reckoned, it is to be noted that horses do not 
start exactly at the post, but “at such reason 
, able distance behind the starting-post as the 
starter thinks necessiiry.” After the flag has 
fallen therefore, and before the precise distance- 
line is crossed, s<3me fifths of a second must 
often be occupied. (X course it is obvious that 
the aniiiial whic'h really covers a giv(?n distance 
in exceptionally short time must have great 
s])eed. No one can deny that. Rut the utter 
worthlessness of the “time test” is proved by 
the circumstance that horses which are unques- 
tionably bad have very fre(|uently ivon races in 
better time than that taken by horses universally 
acknowledged to be of the very first rank. It is 
far from certain that a mile has ever been 
covered in better time than the i min. 39 secs, 
recorded for Rrag in the Rrighton Cup, for 
about this time there seemed to be an unusual 
agreement ; but it is certain that very few per- 
sons would care to maintain that Brag was the 
best horse of his generation, or indcicd anything 
approai'hing to it. The object of a rac< is not 
to accoinplish the distance in the least po^siV)le 
time, but to arrive first at the winning ])ost. 
Nothing is more common than to read that 
some good horse has “won in a canter.” If he 
had galloped his best, it is* obvicnis that his time 
W'ould have been considerably shorter. 'J’iie 
fallaciousness of the “ test ” is further increased 
by differences in the going and in the nature of 
courses. If the turf is deep and holding, 
horses are likely to take longer than they 
would if they wxtc galloping “on the top of 
the ground,” and five furlongs down the hill at 
Epsom or at Brighton is a speedier business 
than up the hill at Ascot or to the finish of the 
Bunbury Mile, or of the Criterion course, if any 
five-furlong races are run there. Examples 
bearing on this have not seldom been quoted, 
but may be repeated here. (Jalopin, one of the 
very best horses that ever won the Derby, took 

2 min. 48 secs. ; Sir Visto, one of the very 
worst, took 2 min. 43 i secs. ; Lord Lyon, whose 
excellence will be dwelt on in the section on 
“ Famous Horses,” took 2 min. 50 secs. ; Merry 
Hampton, a very ix)or .specimen of a Derby 
winner, took 2 min. 43 sees. Wheel of For- 
tune, one of the best mares ever knowm, took 

3 min. 2 secs, to win the Oaks ; Lonely, one of 
the worst, took 2 min. 43 sees. The mighty 
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Ormonde\s Leger time was 3 min. 2i|secs. ; 
'J’hc lAimbkin, a very moderate animal, was 
only 3 min. 14 secs, in doing the distance. 
These instances will probably suffice. “The 
w’atch” may possibly be of some service in 
showing whether a two-year-old has speed, 
whether he can cover five furlongs in such time 
as to suggest his ability to race with good pros- 
jiects; but it has been found in many years’ 
experience that a carefully-chosen trial horse 
will give the same assurance. As an almost 
univensal rule, to take (or attempt to take) the 
time of a race and to draw' deductions from it 
is an utterly futile proceeding. 

rHE JOCKEY CLUB -The Jockey Club, 
an association of noblemen and gentlemen 
dating from 1751, gradually became the supreme 
authority and the governing body of the Turf. 
'I'he control of racing exercised by the (^lub is 
absoliiti*. 'I'he Rules of Racing have been drawn 
up by the members with siu^h continual additions 
and alterations as circum.stances have seemed 
to deiiiand, and adherence to them is rigidly 
enforced, offences against them being visited 
by fines of various amounts, and penalties which 
may effectually prevent those by whom they arc 
incurred from running horses or taking any i>art 
in the sport ; for horses may be disqualified from 
rat'ing under Jockey Club Rules if, for instance, 
their owiiers are found guilty ofcorrujit practices, 
orif they run at unautliori.sed meetings- that is to 
say, meetings not under Rules; and men may be 
warned off Newmarket Heath and other places 
where the Rules are in force, as in fact they 
practically are at every place where a thorqt^h- 
iired horse is at all likely to run. During tB^ioff 
season, when there is no regular flat 
and in connection with stec])lechase.s, 
races, and a few other contests wBen fiat racing 
is in progress, the National Hunt Comil^t^ is 
the governing body ; but this is in closd^lRtion 
with the Jockey Club, and may be said l^iexeciite 
a delegated power. The seasons iiw to be 
distinguished as the “ legitimate” an4^ illegiti- 
mate,” but the expressions are less coimon than 
they were. There is no more .select (j^b in the 
country, as will be judged from th^ ibllowing 
list of the present members. 

His Kuyal Highness the Prince of Wales 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe Coburg-Goj^ha 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught 

His Royal I lighness the Duke of York 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 

ilis Royal Highness Prince Christian of Schldgvig- 

Ilolstein ^ 

*His Miiiesty the King of the Belgians 

*His Iin|)erial Highness the Grand Duke VldtHpibir of 

Russia ^ 

I^rd Aiington I Capt. B. W« !^rd 

Douglas Baird, Esq. | 11.. T. BarC^,^sq. 


Jlonorary Mentors. 
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■•Count Elemer Baithyany 
Duke of Beaufort 
•Count de Berteux 
Earl of Bradford 
Earl Cadogan 
Earl Cawdor 
Right Hon. II. Chaplin 
I^rd Colville 
R. H. Combe, Esq. 
Daniel Cooper, Esq. 

Earl of Cork and Orrery 
Earl of Coventry 
W. G. Craven, Esf^. 

Earl of Crewe 
•Prince d'Arenl)erg 
*M. Henri Dclamarre 
Earl of Derby 
Duke of Devonshire 
Viscount Downe 
Earl of Dunraven 
Earl of Durham 
Karl of Ellesmere 
•Count Tasselo Festetics 
Earl of J'^eversham 
Eaii Fit/williarn 
Hon. H. W. Kitxwilliain 
i-ord (ierard 
Sir Reginald Graham 
l*'ar] of llarewood 
Lord Hastings 
Hon. Sir 11. Hawkins 
J. H. I louldsworth, Esq. 
Earl Howe 
Karl of I Ichester 
Sir R. Jardinc, Bart. 

Sir F. Johnstone, Bart. 


*Comte dc Juigne 
t^pt. D. Lane 
*Count LchndorfF 
Sir W. A. Lethbridge, 
Bart. ** 

Marquis of T-onilonclerr>» 
Right Hon. James Low- 
ther 

H. L. B. MrCalintmt, 
Es(|. 

Karl of March 
Duke of Montrose 
Lord Newton 
Sir Ci. Ernest Paget, Bart. 
Lord Penrhyn 
Duke of i*ortUiml 
Loril Reiidlesliam 
Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon 

C. 1). Rose, Es(j. 

Earl of Rnseliery 
Leopold dc Rothschild, 
Es(|. 

Xord Russell <»f Killowen 
Duke of .St. Allians 
Prince I). Sultykoff 
Ltird Stanley 
Lord Suflield 
Karl of SulVolk and Berk- 
shire 

^Montagu Tharp, Iwp 
Sir \V. Thnickinerton, 
Bart. 

Duke of Westminster 
Gen. Owen Williams 
Marquis of Zetland 


•T.he Master of Her Majesty's Buckhounds 
^'Qie President of the h'reneh Jockey did) 

•The \^ice- President of the French Jockey ( 'lull 
■*7'he three Stewards of the French Jockey CJIuh . 

•The President of the Jockey (31ul), New V«>rk 
■“The Chairman of Committee of the N’ictoria Racing 
Club 

*Thu Chairman of Commillec of the Australian Jockey 
New South Wales 

* Honorary Mem hors. 

All official.s — eJerks of the course, haiidi' 
cap^i&rs, stakeholders, clerks of the scales, 
startups, and judges — must receive licences from 
the %te\vards before they can act, as must all 
jockeys. Election to the ('lub is by ballot ; nine 
members must be present and two black balls 
exclude. The affairs of the Club are actively 
directed by three Stewards, the senior of whom 
retires annually, and is replaced in the spring by 
some energetic member who has been recom- 
mended by the retiring Steward and has con- 
sented to act. The Stewards have much more 
work to do than is usually imagined. Arranging 
the dates of meetings for the following year is 
by itself a most troublesome business, for it 
involves an infinity of corre^ondence. It rarely 
happens that charges iiq^ annually brought, 
openly or anonymoully, .against some of the 
jockeys; and the Stewards have the task of 
investigating what they come to hear in one way 
or another, and of considering whether to renew 
the riding licences. The attendance of the 
Stewards at Messrs. Weatherby’s offices is con- 
stantly requested ; indeed there is always pressing 
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business demanding their attention. The three 
Stewards of the Jockey Club are Stewards of all 
races run at Newmarket, and are also, ex officio^ 
Ste\yards of Ejisom, Ascot, and Goodwood; in 
conjunction with the Jockey Club Estate Com- 
mittee they have complete possession and control 
of the property and estates of the Club, and the 
management of the course and the training and 
trial grounds at Newmarket is in their hands. 
T’here is practically no appeal from them for men 
convicted of offeni^es against the Rules of Racing. 
On a lew occasions the ('ommon law has been 
invoked, but with no satisfactory result to those 
who have thus taki.*n measures against the Club. 

1 he Stewards are freiiiuaitly grumbled at for 
what they either do or fail to do, their action 
having very likely been intluenced by excellent 
reas()ns of which the fault-finders can know' 
nothing ; but no om? ever attributes their pro- 
ceedings to unworthy motives, and the mo.stab.so- 
lutc conlidenci^ is reposed in their earnest desire 
to do their best for the sport. 'I'heir pow'ers 
are great ; for to Ik* ‘‘warned off"’ n(H only pre- 
vents a man from visiting Newmarket Heath or 
entering any ring or enclosure :it a race meeting, 
but involves a soc ial stigma ^vhich irreparably 
ruins ehararu r ; and, to make ’he penalty more 
sweeping, the warning off is usually reported to 
the National Hunt (lominitUe, and various 
foreign Jockey (.‘lubs, by which it is extended to 
meetings under tliiar conirol. 

Racing Officials — 'Fhe duties of the? various 
officials will he found fully set forth in the Rules 
of Raring, and need not he repealed here at 
length. 'I'hat a Handicauukr sliould give gene- 
ral satisfaction is of course nut for a njioment t(^ 
be expected, as then* are many owners who do 
not really want a handicap with which no fault 
can be found, but a coiupilulion of weights which 
gives tlii'ir horses an advantage. Very j)a]f)able 
blunders are, liowever, not rare. 'I’hey some- 
times arise from carelessness in trusting to re- 
collection instead of looking up form ; some- 
timc's they are due to haste, a handicapper 
undertaking work which he cannot possibly do 
in the short time he can give to it ; and not 
seldc^m they are a conseiiuencc of too close an 
adherence to book form with no special know- 
ledge behind it. 'riius, it has been previously 
pointed out that a horse may win by a 
neck and have 3 lbs. in hand or 3 .stone ; and 
unless the hanclicapper sees the race, and is a 
judge of riding, he is likely to go far astray. 
Neglect of this last essential led to results 
w'hich induced the Jockey Club about a year 
since (at the bi ginning of 1897) to make an addi- 
tion to the Rule of Racing which deals with 
handicai)pers, to limit the work they do, and to 
declare that they must attimd the meetings for 
which they have adjusted w’eights, either per- 
sonally or by licensed deputy— -and when they 
are viciiriously represented Tt can only be hoped 
that the deputy is alert, ready to make notes 
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and careful to ensure Unit his principal has 
them put before him. 

The JUDdE must be in his box when the 
horses pass the post. He carefully .scrutinises 
the approaching field tlirough his glas.scs, 
takes in generally the positions of the leading 
horses, puts down his glass when tlie leaders 
arc near at hand, and so notes preci.sely how 
the first three at least — usually the fourth, 
and occasionally others — ]xiss the imaginary 
line between his box and the winning post. He 
can see infinitely better than anyone else how 
the horses finish ; and though there are legends 
of judges having made mistakes in short head 
verdicts, the chances are that their decisions 
have been correct. 'J'here is reason to suppose 
that once or twice a blunder has occurred, and 
never been protested against, when a horse, out 
by himself, has been an easy winner, but has 
come up on one side of the course under the 
box of a judgii whose attention has been fixed 
upon two or three others on the opposite side 
fighting out what he has mistaken for the finish. 
On one occasiem there was nearly being no 
verdict at all. The late Judge ('lark, a wholly 
admirable occu])ant of the position -ihough he 
took no sort of interest in horses or any other 
animals, and ocrujiied his leisure hours in the 
study of ecclesiastical architecture — went fast 
asleep one hot summer s afternoon at (Joodwood 
when the horses were at the post for the Stewards’ 
Cup. He gazc'd over the shiTnnu!ring landscape 
before him till he dozc^d away, to be suddenly 
aroused by a happily observant policcanan, who 
shook him up to consciousness just when the 
field -had reached the distaiK'c*, .so that lie had time 
to fulfil his duties. Only men who have hoped, 
feared, and anticipated much from the result of 
a race can realise what those most dee])ly in- 
terested in the winner would have felt had it been 
declared that the race was void and iiiusl be run 
again, as would probably have? been inevitable. 
When there are objections to winners on the 
ground of crossing, jostling, bumping, or anything 
that has occiirrccl in the course of the race, the 
evidence of the judges is .sc^ught, and always 
carries great weight with the Stewards. Very 
often after a close race only the judge can say 
for certain which has won, and the spectators 
wait with the utmost tension of anxiety to see 
what number he has instructed his assistant to 
hoist in the frame ; or possibly it may be no 
number at all, but the “ o o,” which stands for 
a dead heat. 

The Startkk’s duties are at present threntened 
with supersession by the introduction of the 
“starling niachine,” a colonial invention, first 
tried in this country last year (1897), which has 
found warm advocates and no less energetic 
opponents. Starts under the system which 
has for so long a time prevailed not seldom 
occupy much time, and with the machine in use 
jjere is likely to be less delay at the post ; so 
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much must certainly be admitted; but good 
starts are by no means assured by the em- 
ployment of the contrivance. Some horses 
never take to it kindly, others become very clever 
at it, and when it is used there must always be a 
grave risk of accidents ; for the horses advance 
to the l)arricr in a compact line, and if a vicious, 
irritable, or “ calfish ” animal kicks out, as some 
always will, broken limbs are an exceedingly 
prol)able result. If there is no machine in 
front of the field, a jockey whose horse becomes 
troublesome can ride it on in advance, or 
swing it to right or left : the field are not all 
wedged together. The opinion of the very great 
majority of those professionally engaged in the 
sport is most strongly oi)posed to the starting 
machine. Where the pjiglish method is in 
vogui?, the starter makes his way to the post, 
usually on horseback, dismounts, and, red 
flag in hand, takes the field in charge. 
The jockeys have drawn numbers in the 
weighing room, to determine their places in 
the line, and these the starter reads out from 
a paper. His assistant, with a large white 
flag, then takes his place some fifty yards in 
advance, his business being to lower his white 
flag when the starter, by dropping the red flag, 
has given the signal : for the red flag will be 
hidden from several of the Jockeys farthest away 
from it, all of whom, however, (’an .see the 
while flag well in front of I hem. The starter’.s 
object is to get the field in a line, to see that no 
jockey is trotting or cantering, but that all are 
at a walk; and, when the line is once straight, to 
say “do!’* and flash his flag to the ground. 
llw biisirie.s.s i.s difficult, for several rcasoiLS. 
Jockeys often cannot restrain their horses ; some- 
times a few are all anxiety to get away, just to 
anticipate the; fall of the flag, and so steal an 
advantage ; on occasions, it is to be feared, they 
do not all want to get off too well ; and there 
are limes when they lose their tempers aild give 
as much trouble as they dare, persistei;^tly dis- 
obeying orders to “come on” or to- “come 
Ixick.” Admirable patience and equanimity are 
among the chief requisites for a started. ;r and it 
must be added that these are found to an extra- 
ordinary extent in the present chief occupant of 
the post, Mr. Arthur Coventry, 

The Clerk of the Scales is on duty in the 
weighing room, his business being to weigh every 
jockey who is going to ride, and make out a list 
of those competing. The jockeys declare their 
weights as they take their places in the scales, 
and he sets if they draw the amount. After the 
race he again weighs the riders of the horses that 
have Ik.cii placed by the judge, putting an extra 
2 lbs. in the scale to prove that the hofse has 
not carried too much. Jockeys of course ^weigb 
with their saddle and weight clothes, gnc^if they 
do not quite turn the beam, the bri^eTtnM be 
sent for to ascertain if that will mAe u{r the 
necessary difference. 
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The Clerk ok the Course is rcsponsibU; 
for the general arrangements of the meeting at 
which he officiates. He must see that the; dis- 
tances of the course arc correctly measured and 
marked, though this is not often a source of 
trouble, as the various posts on most courses 
have stood for many years. A nn)re pressing 
duty is the publication of cards of the races. 
He must also engage officials, and see that the 
meeting is provided with Stewards. Very often 
those who have consented to act neither a]>pcar 
nor send any intimation of their inability to 
attend, and the Clerk of the Course is hard put 
to it to find suitable substitutes. 

Stewards may for convenience • he here 
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lioniil f)r unintentional, the stewards hear what 
he has to say, I'xarnine other jockeys that have 
ridden in the race, obtain the judge’s version of 
the affair, and sustain or oviMTule the objection as 
llu?y may considiT just, 'fhey may siisjiend an 
t)frender lor the rest of the meeting, and in some 
cases inllici Fines. When serious oflenccs arc 
I'ommitted, the stewards of meetings usually 
report the matter to the Stewards of the Jockey 
(_liil), who investigate the subject, and, if proof 
be lorthcoming, sentence the culprits to such 
|K‘nalties as they di'cide will meet the justice of 
the case. If stewards of meetings did with 
more strictness what they were appointed to 
do, there would be much li*ss scandal and 
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included. They are appointed to fulfil duties 
which they very often perform in a perfunctory 
manner or not seldom entirely neglect occasion- 
ally from ignorance ; for clerks of courses are apt 
to invite distinguished persons to act as stewards 
because they are locally popular or important, 
and notwithstanding the fact that they know 
nothing of the sport they are requested to 
control. There must be at least two stewards, 
whose task it is to see that in all respects the 
Rules of Racing are observed and obeyed ; and 
some knowledge of these Rules is obviously 
essential. Any disputes which arise are .sub- 
mitted to the stewards, who seek the best 
evidence obtainable, and act accordingly. If 
an owner or jockey make an objection for foul 
riding, bumping, or some such offence, inten- 


siispicion llian arc at present found on the Turf. 
One does not want a steward to be fussy and 
unnecessarily prone to investigate ; but there are 
occasions when horses or their riders perform 
oddly, when perhaps the betting has foreshadow'cd 
or suggested something suspicious, and w’hen 
after the race shrewd anti experienced men— not 
the foolish publi* who generally lose their 
temper when they lose their money, and im- 
mediately proclaim their certain conviction that 
a robbery has betm committed, but cool headed 
men who know what racing is — arc deliberately 
of opinion that di.shonesty has been practised. 
Stewards not seldom hear such whispers — if the 
comments are confined to whisperings — and do 
nothing. There may be, there often is, a simple 
explanation of what has seemed inexplicable 
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except on the ground of roguery ; and if only 
to clear characters that art? I)esmirched, the 
Stewards should eiu|uire into such cases ; 
es|)ecially as, if they fet?l themselves unable to 
decide, they can always report the matter to the 
Stewards <^f the Jockey (.'lub, leaving the onus 
of dt?cision on them. 

Micssks. \\'kathkruv. 'I’he name of Messrs. 
\Veathi?rby occurs mon? than once in this article, 
and a few words must be added about the firm. 
Messrs. W'eatherby are the active agents of the 
Jockey ('lub, the connexion having apparently 
ariser) from the fact that in the year 1773 a Mr. 
James Weatherby first i)ublishi?d the AW/zi^ 
Caiendar^ which btrcame the official organ of the 
('lub. The S/u‘i't Calendar^ which comt?s out 
i?very 'riuirsday afternoon, and occ'asionally at 
other times al.so, contains records of all races run 
siiK'e the previous issue (including sport under 
National Hunt Rules), programmes of races to 
come, notices and orders of the Jockey (!lub, 
lists of lic'ensed jockeys, etc., the forh?it lists, 
and indeed all mattt.TS which the (]lub desire to 
make known. 'I’liere are also Monthly Calendars 
and Hook Calendars : a volume of “ Races 
Past ” and another f)f “ Races to ( 'oine ’’ are pub- 
lished annually ; and at irregular periods Messrs. 
Weatherby add to their alr(.*ady long array of 
volumes of the “ Stud Rook,'" which gives the? 
pedigree of every t borough bri?d foal destini'd to 
race -or to be j)repared with a ho|)e that he may 
be able to do so. “ Not in the Stud Hook is 
eciuivalent to not thoroughbred. Messrs. 
Weatherby kee]) what is known as the“ Registry 
Office,” and matters too numerous to mention 
pass through thi*ir hands. Hefor<? a lu^rse's 
name is registered it must be sent to their office ; 
and they have authority, deK.'gated by tlu? Jockey 
C^lub, to reject it if there is another animal with 
a .similar name, so that the t?\istence of the two 
might cause confusion. 'Phey receive entries for 
almost all races, and charge fees for their 
servic'es. Hut the firm has other functions 
be.sides those which ari.se from thc‘ir ageiUT to 
the Jockey ( 'lub. 'I'hey act as bankers for the 
great majority of owners, and certainly save th(?m 
an infinity of trouble. It would be a serious 
bii.sine.s.s if every owner had to send cheques for 
his entrance and forfeits, collect his own win- 
nings from stakeholders, pay jockeys and so on. 
Messrs. Weatherby do all this for their clients. 
When a man “goe.s on the 'Purf” it is cu.stomary 
for him to .start an accoimt with Messrs. 
Weatherby (one or tw(^ other firms .seek the same 
sort of business) by piiying in a sum of money ; 
all forfeits, entrances, etc., are ihen paid for him 
as long as the money lasts, and liii^ winnings 
are put to his credit. H(i may win so much 
that he can draw money for private use, or he 
may have to replenish his account. Some 
member of the firm has almost always, if not 
invariably, filled /ue position of “ Keeper of the 
'jj^Match Book,” his business being to receive 


the stakes and collect entrance money and all 
other funds belonging to the ("lub, and he is 
entitled to charge half-a-crown for every horse 
t?ntered to run at Newmarket. Once a year, 
.shortly before the Derby, he makes a handicap 
of the chief three-years-old, thus giving the 
opinion as to the relative merit. Until a few 
years .since, Messrs. Weatherby were handi- 
cappers to the Jockey Club, but they resigned. 

J(J(.‘K 10 VS — Considerably over 3,000 horses 
run every year in luigland. The number in 
1896 was 3,189, and almost all these horses 
have their own boys, who ride at exerci.se, and, 
as I hi? j)h ra.se goi?s, “do” them, that is to say 
groom and attend to them in their .stables. 
Nearly all these boys are at any rate able to 
perform the elementary duty of sitting tight on 
a thoroughbred horse— a wiry, eel-like animal, 
given to antics which would be very lial)le 
frequently to displace an inexperienced rider. 
'Phey constantly have opportunities of learning 
much about pace, and keen-eyed trainers an? 
always on the alert to discover boys who show 
any real skill in horsemanship. When symptoms 
of ability are perceived the boy is put iij) to ride 
trials, races on the home training ground, from 
whic h, in the ordinary course of events, he 
should learn much ; and if he di.splays any 
promise, and his weight is suitable, he is toler- 
ably sun? to be given a mount in public. Out 
of all this multitude of boys, however, an ex- 
tremely small percentage ever blossom into 
joi'keys, and there are usually fewer than half a- 
do/en of thesi? .so far ahead of their compeers that 
they practically command what terms they like. 
.As much as /,'5,ooo a year has been given for 
the first call on a leading jockey ; for every race 
this jockey rode he would be paid in the 
on li nary course of events, in addition to his 
retaining fee, three guineas for a losing mount, 
and five guineas for a win. 'Phe owner who 
had the first call on him would of course only 
utili.se his services on occasions ; at many meet- 
ings he would have no horses running, and that 
would leavi? the jockey free to accept other 
mount.s. As a matter of fact large sums are 
paid for second and third claims on ^ succe.ssful 
jockey, (^ne of the leading horsemen now 
riding not long since refused ^1,500 a year for 
a second claim. It will be seen what hand- 
some rewards await success in this profession, 
and it may also be judged how rare is the com- 
bination of (qualities which ensure it. A jockey 
must have in the first place a very accurate 
knowledge of i)ace ; he must know how fast his 
hov.^c is going, so that though at times he is in 
front he may still be “ waiting ” ; he must also 
be able to sum up at a glance whaf the other 
horses in a race are doing, what in fact they 
have left in them for the finish. He must have 
patience, and at the same time must tide with 
resolution, noting the psydfiological foment 
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when his cfifort has lo be made. If he waits too 
long he will be beaten, and if he comes too soon 
he may exhaust his horse just before the post is 
reached. When it is considered what success 
in a great race means, the mere difference of a 
few inches, whether the horse just wins or just 
loses, will be appreciated ; races on the flat may 
be worth any sum from £^00, the smallest 
amount permitted by the Rules of Racing, up to 
over jC » 0,000. In many cases owners have bets 
which amount to thousands more, and in addi- 
tion to these there is the enormously increased 
value of the horse which has the reputation of 
having won a great race. 

A few names stand out among recent or con- 
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ability to understand the peculiarities of the 
various horses he rode. His principal fault was 
extreme severity ; what might happen to a horse 
afterwards appeared to be no concern of his ; 
his mind was sc;t on winning the rare he w^as at 
the moment contesting, and not a few' two-year- 
()lds on whom he liad won w’cre good for very 
little afterwards, his whip and spur having taken 
all the heart out of them. At the same lime, if 
he could persuade a horse instead of coercing 
him he would do so. On one occa.sion at 
Sandown, in a five furlong race, before the dis- 
tance had heiMi half coven^d he leant forward and 
patted the neck of his horse ; his (]uick eye had 
already assured him, even at that early point of 
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temporary riders w'hosc styles were in many 
cases widely different but who attained the? 
same admirable results. It may be noted that 
the most successful jockeys for many years past 
have, as a rule, averaged about one win in four 
mounts. In some cases this has bei ii exceeded, 
as it was notably by the late Fred Archer, 
though at the same time it must be remembered 
that he had a great advantage, inasmuch as 
owners were always eager to secure his services. 
If they thought their horses had a good chance 
of winning they wrere always anxious to engage 
Archer, unless, of course, they had at command 
the services of one of his few capable rivals. 
During one year, when Archer rode an enor- 
mous number of races, from 600 to 700, his 
successes averaged tw'o in five. He possessed 
one pf the chief secrets of his profession, the 


the struggle, that he had nothing to fear from 
any of his opponents. His method of sitting 
back, and as it w’cre driving his horse before 
him, was in striking contrast lo that of his great 
rival, ( Icorge Fordliam, who had anything but a 
graceful scat upon a horse anil w'as a man of 
little education and general knowledge, but 
W'hosc ajjpreciation of the delicacies of his pro- 
fession was simply phenomenal. It may be 
doubted whether any one who ever lived under- 
stood horses and the art of race riding more 
thoroughly, 'fhe value of a jockey’s services, it 
may be incidentally remarked, has vastly in- 
creased of late years. It is not long since 
for the first call on his services hordham received 
;;^ioo a year. In contrast again to Fordham 
was his friend, Tom Cannon, who to the other 
rciiuisites of perfect jockeyship added extra- 
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ordinary grace. For (icorgc I‘ordham Cannon 
had the warmest admiration, declaring that all 
he knew he learnt from his colleague -an ex- 
pression, howevcT, which nia)’ be taken as not a 
little e.\aggiTat(‘(l, for he continually profiled by 
his own experiences and singularly astute obser- 
vation. 'lorn (.annon’s hands on a two-year old 
will long be famous in the history of horseman- 
ship. He was usually the personification of 
gentleness on a horse, and declared that he 
would as soon hit a ('hild as an anxious young 
two-year-old that was doing its best ; and in 
this resj)ecl, it may be remarked, ( ieorge 
P'ordham entirely agreed with him. 'There can 
be no doubt that 'Tom Cannon often got more 
out of a horse by his persuasive methods than 
any other jockey rcaild have done by the 
administration of punishment. At the same 
time, if he had to use his whip, he could do so 
most effectually ; but as a gcm-ral ruK? one *)r 
two cuts in the last three or four strides was the 
most he did towards what is calletl“a ])iinishing 
finish,” and when he did hit a horse, moreover, 
he always hit him at the right moment, not in 
the middle of his stride, wlieii the stroke would 
make him “ curl up ” and shorten, but as he 
was about to make it ; for such ininutiic, which 
scarcely any one notices, are part of the perfect 
horsemaiVs ef|ui|)ment. (.annon, so admirabU* 
a rider himself, was also the cause of good 
riding in others. His jHipils include his son 
Mornington and John Watts, who have no 
superions in I he .saddle at flii' time of writing^ 
S. J^oates and Kem/Uon (.’annon were al.so his 
apprentices and do the fullest justice t(' their 
nia-ster. Mr. Arthur (’oventry, the present 
starter, in his time unrivalled as a genlleiuan 
rider, was another pupil of the famous jockey. 
Watts* style i.s clo.sely inodirlU.'d on that of 
his teacher, as indeed is that of Mornington 
Cannon, who, however, perhaps finishes with 
mon* vigour and determination than his father 
was accustomed to exhibit. Both father and 
son were much given to waiting, a practice 
which some critics consider that Mi)rnington 
Cannon carries to excess. Both riders, however, 
when they have just lost races have sometimes 
expres.sed the conviction that if they had only 
dared to wait for two or three strides longer, 
they would just have won ; and it is by no 
means certain in this matter that lookers on set: 
most of the game, or at any rate are best able to 
estimate the situation. It is (piile certain th.it 
the most usual fault in young riders is the 
reverse of thi.s, a di.sposilion to begin to finisli 
too soon : they are in too great a hurry to get 
home, and there ran be no doubt that many races 
have been won by these waiting tactics. It i.s 
absolutely certain that Enthusiasi ought not to 
have beaten Donovan in the Two Thousand 
Guineas of 1889, but Donovan, and Pioneer, 
who was esteemed his most dangerous rival, 
spun themselves out before the post was reached. 


As lorn Cannon said, in accounting for his 
most unexpected victory, “ they had two or 
three little races to themselves a long way from 
the judge’s box, and when they came near it I 
thought 1 would join in.” l*’ew persons who 
.saw the race for the Leger of 1894 will doubt 
that Mornington (’annon only won on Throstle 
bei'aust* he waited well behind. 

Ill the season of 1897, an American jockey 
named '1 od Sloan came to ICngland and won a 
good proportion of races by tactics of a diametri- 
cally ojiposite sort. Ills method was to jump 
off and “come through,” as the phrase runs. 
He was a sound judge of pace and so avoided 
the common fault when races are thus ridden, 
of keeping nothing in hand for the final struggle. 
'The fact is that both jilans are good on occa- 
sion.s, but the circumstances of nearly every 
race differ according to the pace, the distance, 
and the capacity and disposition of various 
horses. 

A few lines must be added about amateurs. 
At rare limes an enthusiast obtains leave from 
the Stewards of the Jockey Club to ride on 
equal terms with jirofessioiial jockeys, but the 
number of these gentlemen is neces.sarily limited, 
because the man who sei'ks the ])ermi.ssion must 
be what he repre.senls himself to be, and not a 
jockey in disguise ; there are few gentlemen 
whose weight enables them to ride on the flat ; 
and unless the amateur has shown that he is 
re.dly an expert the Sti‘wards would refu.se his 
re(|ui:.st, for the rea.son that he would be likely 
to ham/HT and interfere in a dangi.Tous way with 
the other riders, llie late Mr. George Baird, 
wh<i ran horses in the name of “ Abingdon ”and 
won the Derby and Oaks with Merry Hampton 
and Busybody, was one of the few amateurs who 
have ridden much of latei years ; and in spite of 
>va.sting and severe privation he could only take 
part in welter races. By constant practice he 
ac(|uireil lainsiderablc skill, and at the last held 
his own with fiiir success against professional 
opponents of the .second class. 

'TWO \a^:AR-OLD . RACES— It must be as- 
sumed that by a happy combination of gentle- 
ness and firmness, by good hands, a strong seat 
in the saddle, and a temper most under control 
when most severely tried, the yearling has been 
backed, after the preliminary processes of bitting, 
saddling and lunging ; that he has been accus- 
tomed to daily exerci.se with his companions, 
led by a placid old hofse ; and that after being 
“jumped ('fl ” he has .shown the ]X>ssession of 
such speed as suggests that he i.s worth training. 
The rst of January comes and he is a two-year- 
old with a prospect of running possibly in as 
little as three months. In some instances a 
two-year-old has been entered for races before 
he was born, as for example in the Bucken- 
ham Stakes at the Newmarket First October 
Meeting, for which subscribers name three mares 
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and send the produce of one to the post. In 
various other races the animals are entered as 
foals, and in others again at diflt?rent periods of 
their yearling existence. It will readily be under- 
stood why entries close so long before the time 
set for the race. If owners could wait till their 
young horses gave some actual proof of capacity 
the number of subscribers to many stakes 
would be small. A foal or a yearling, well bred, 
good looking, and with no apparent defects, may, 
however, turn out well, and so the owntr 
nominates his colt or filly and takes his chance, 
the conditions of races very often enabling him 
to strike it out on payment of a minor forfeit 
should it entirely disappoint ex])eclations or in 
any way suggest inability t(? gallop. Much 
misapplied criticism is directed by ill-informed 
persons to w'hat they regard as the forcing of 
the immature animal. The truth is that there 
are some two-year-olds, usually small and well 
developed, who if they did not win races early 
in the season would never wan at all. Owners 
and trainers take stock of their youngsters and 
enter them accordingly. 

ICxamination of the volumes of /^aces to Come 
Avill show^ that some horses areentiTcd for stakes 
run early in the season, their names being rarely 
or never found in races that take j)lace later in 
the yi.-ar ; for other animals no engagements ant 
made till the summer and they are nominated 
fre^iuently for events in the autumn. It w’ill be 
understood why this is so -owaiers and trainers 
judge when their representatives are likely to 
“come to hand.’’ 'riiere are those again 
that give promise of early maturity and have 
something about them whii^h forbids their 
owners to despair of sul.)se(iuent development. 
It is an extremely rare thing to find a Iiorse 
entered for, say, llie Brocklesby Stakes, run to- 
w'ards the end of March, and the Middle Park 
Plate, run in the middle of October, though at the 
same time, Donovan, in t888, actually won both. 
As a general rule, however, when October comes 
the winner of the Brocklesby is ve»y lightly 
esteemed and the chances are that before June 
the winner of the Middle Park has not been seei'i 
on a racecourse. The winner of the Brocklesby 
“ may be anything,” as the phrase goes, 'fhe 
Bard won in 1885 and held his ow'n next year, 
runningagood second to Ormonde forthe I )erby ; 
in four years out of six 'l^he Bard would doubtless 
•easily have won the great race. In 1886 April 
Fool won and soon sank to “ plating. ” In 1887 
Volcano won and not long aftenvards w^as being 
badly beaten in selling Imndicap hurdle races, 
the lowest form of contest the T irf knows. In 
1888 Donovan Avon and subsequently proved 
himself one of the most’ successful horses ever 
known on the Turf. But The Bard and 
DonoA'an were notable exceptions to the 
■average run of Brocklesby winners. 

It is seldom that two-year-olds destined to 
attain to the front rank are out before, at any rate. 
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the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom. 'Phe Woodcote 
was originated in rSoy, and with the exception 
of tlie July Stakes at New'market, first run in 
1786, is about the ol(le‘it two-year-old (Contest 
now' surviving. Derby w'inners have Avon 
the Woodcote— Crernorne (1871) and Ladas 
I hut in the ordinary course of events it 
is not till .\scol, a fortnight after the Derby, 
that one sees the tw'o-year olds on w'hich the 
fame of tlie I’.nglish racehorse is to depend. The 
New Stakes at Ascot dates from 1843 ; the list of 
W'inners is a lirilliant one, and now' come names 
that are to l)e met with again in the Middle 
Park Platt*, the most important stake for horses 
in their first season. Of late (since 1890) the 
("ov'ciitry Stakes has lujen ailded to the Ascot 
programme, and this is of etpial interest with the 
oldirr race : indeed, il is in one respet't superior, 
for in the (’oventry all c.onqietitors meet at even 
weights (exce|)t as regards the usual 3 lbs. allow- 
ance for fillies) and in the New' Slakes there are 
penalties and allowances. Kermessc, Melton, 
Friar’s Balsam, Donovan, Isinglass w'on both 
New' Stakes and Mitidle Park Plate, and Ladas 
won the latter after carrying olf the Coventry. 
At Asc*ot one 1)1 •gins (often, how ^ver, arriving at 
most incorrect conclusions) to si)eculate upon 
how' the two-year-olds of the season should be 
rated, and il is pn)bal)le that further light will be 
throw'll uj)on the question by the July Stakes at 
the New'inarket First July Meeting and the ('hes- 
terfit?ld (1834) at the Second July. Here, too, 
Middle Park winners and Dewhurst W'inners (the 
Dewimrst ratiking only second to the Middle 
Park) are found, as they are in the Richmond and 
l^rincc of Wales’s Stakes at (ioodwood. It was at 
(ioodwood that St. Simon ran for the first time, 
though in a minor event i:alI(Hl the Halnaker. 
'Phere are rich stakes at Sandowm, Kerapton 
and elscw'htTe which attract excellent fields, but 
the programmes here arc somew'hat mutable, and 
these races have not yet existed long enough 
to gain prestige by their association with many 
famous names, fhe most valuable tw'o-year-old 
race now' is the National Breeders* Produce 
Stakes, run at Sandown the day after the Eclipse, 
and w'orth w’cll over ;;^4,ooo ; liut the Port- 
land Plate at Leicester, w'on by Donovan in 
1888, amounted to ;;^V),ooo. As to the im- 
portance of the (lhampagne Stakes (1823) at 
Doncaster there can be no (luestion. Occa- 
sionally it falls to a moderate horse— Ayah, 
Solaro and Clrandison are poor examples of 
("hampagne winners -but of late years one finds 
the names of X^elascpiez, Ladas, Jjsl Flfeche, 
Riviera, Chittahob (one of three horses that 
— with an advantage of 13 lbs. in w'eights — 
beat Donovan), Ayrshire, Minting ; and further 
back many others of note. There had for a 
long time been urgent necessity for a good two- 
year-old race late in the year, a contest that 
would attract the best horses and really show 
the capacity of the principal two-year-olds, and 
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such a prize was founded at the suggestion of 
Mr. Blcnkiron in 1870. 'I'his gentleman was a 
breeder of thoroughbred stock at the Middle 
Park Stud, and the race was named accordingly, 
he having subscribed ^500 towards the stake. 
At once it became established as the chief two- 
year-old event of the season. An average of 
exactly fourteen starters has gone to the post, 
and the winners have nearly always been animals 
of the very highest class since Albert Victor’s 
name was inscribed at the head of the list. A 
fair share of the misfortunes that horse flesh is 
heir to has befallen winners, it is true. A horse 
entered here would almost invariably be nomi- 
nated for the Derby and the St. Lcger, so that if 
all went well with the winner his chance at ICpsom 
should have been specially good ; but for a long 
time an unfortunate fate seemed to overshadow 
Middle Park winners in their advance to Derby 
honours. Something untoward happened year 
after year. St. Louis and Macheath failed to 
stand training, and it was not till 1885 that 
Melton broke the spell, and won the DcTby after 
winning the Middle Park -though busybody 
after taking the latter in 1883 had won the Oaks 
next year. Since then the result of the Middle 
Park has pointed strongly to the result of thi' 
Derby. Six horses have run in both, four of 
them have won both- -Donovan (1888), Isin- 
glass (r892), Ladas (1893), (Jaltee More 
(1896). Gouverneur won the ‘Middle Park 
in 1890 and ran second, the colt that beat 
him. Common, not having run in the New* 
market race. St. Prusquin, who won the 
two-year-old race in 1895, was just beaten at 
Epsom. 

The Middle I’ark Plate takes place over the 
Bretby Stakes Course, six furlongs, and soon 
after its inauguration it was felt desirable to have 
another and a still severer test of merit in the 
shape of a seven-furlong race, 'Phe Dewhurst 
Plate was therefore started at the Houghton 
Meeting in 1875, and speedily shared the 
success of the race which makes so interest- 
ing a feature in the Second October. 'Phe 
Middle Park Plate is u.sually worth nearer 
j£2yOoo than ^3,000, the Dewhurst about 
;^i,ooo less, but the lists of winners are 
of nearly equal merit, and on several oc- 
casions both races have been won by thi! 
same horse — CHiamant (1876), Friar’s Balsam 
(1887), Donovan (1888), Orrne (1891), and bt. 
Frusquin (1895). Another noteworthy race at 
the Houghton Meeting is the CriU.*rion Stakes, 
first run for in 1829. 'Phis is a good test of 
staying ability as it finishes up the Criterion 
Hill at “the top of the towMi,” a .severe six 
furlongs. It has fallen to horses <4 very various 
capacity, to very bad ones, such as Oakdene, 
Aureus and Cayenne, and to Jannette, winner 
of the St. Ix'ger, Thebais, winner of the Oaks, 
Brui^l^ho would have won the Derby had he 
bej|t||||[roperly ridden and who did win the 


Grand Prix, to Melton, Ormonde and others of 
high standing. 

Two-year-olds are not permitted by the rules 
of racing to run a longer distance than six fur- 
longs before the ist of July ; and until the 1st of 
September they always run at weight for age, with 
or without penalties or allowances, according to 
the nature of the race ; but on the ist of Septem- 
ber “ Nurseries,” or two-year-old handicaps are 
allowed, and restrictions as to distance are re- 
moved ; indeed, in the Houghton Meeting there 
is a Feather Plate over the trying Cesarewitch 
course, two miles two furlongs, in which the 
young horses meet their ciders, and the race is 
nearly always won by a two-year-old — who is as a 
rule wortliless afterwards. Another race at the 
Houghton Meeting, which always promises well 
and nearly always disappoints expectation is the 
Free Handicap for 'Pwo-y ear-olds. Horses are 
not entered by their owners for this stake. The 
handicai)per takes the best known two-year-olds 
and weights them according to his estimate of 
their (rapacity, thus enabling one to learn how they 
stand in the eyes of an impartial authority. The 
field, h(nvevt‘r, very seldom includes those that 
the lov(rr of the 'Purf would chiefly desire to see 
in antagonism. 

WEKlirj' FOR AGE RACES - It has been 
seen that practically liverything depends upon the 
weight a horse (rarries. 'Phere is an old saying 
that weight will bring together a donkey and a 
Derby winner, and the extravagant assertion may 
be accepted as tending to show how vast.a differ- 
ence a horse’s burden is recognised as making. 
W'eight-for-age races are of three varieties. 
In the first place there is what may be called 
weight-for-age proper, in which animals of the 
same age carry the same weight, as in the 
(Coventry Stakes at Ascot and the Champagne 
at Doncaster, for two-year-olds ; the five “(jlassic’^ 
races for three-year-olds, and a very few stakes, 
which linger for older horses. Here the only 
variation from even w’cights is that mares and 
geldings are allowed 3 lbs. In the second place, 
there are races, like the New Stakes at Ascot 
and the Middle Park Plate at Newmarket, for 
two-year-olds; the Prince of Wales’s Plate at 
Ascot, for three-year-olds, &c., where horses of the 
same age carry the same weight, with, how'ever, 
penalties for previous successes, and, in the case 
of the Ascot race, maiden allowances. In the 
third place, there are weight-for-age races in 
which horses of different ages meet and are 
weighted aci'ording to the table already given. 

Of w’eight-for-age races, the five ^^ssic” 
events are supix).sed to come firs^::^nd the 
Derby first of these. Since this point of view 
was adopted, a number of valuable and important 
stakes have been introduced, wherein Qierby 
winners may and do meet each other; sU^d a 
special prestige has always attached to the ikscot 
Cup, in which there are none of the penalties 
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and allowances that “bring horses together,” and 
where also Derby winners and others of the 
highest class may be found in opposition. The 
five three-year-old classic races are, however, the 
Two Thousand Guineas, for colts and fillies 
dating from 1809, and the One Thousand, foi^ 
nllics only (1814), run at the Newmarket 
iirst Spring Meeting; the Derby, for colts 
and filhes (1780), and the Oaks (1779), for 
fillies only, run at the Epsom Summer ; and 
the St Leger, for colts and fillies (1776), 
run at Doncaster. It is difficult to under- 
stand why the Derby should be so generally, 
if not universally, regarded as the chief of these. 
The mile and a half Epsom course is far from 


Horses are entered for the Derby in the 
middle of their yearling season — thus the entries 
for the Derby of 1898 closed on July 21st, 1896. 
The reason for these early entries has already 
been given : if owners were allowed to wait 
until they had ascertained something of the real 
ability of their animals, many fewer subscrip- 
tions would be taken ; as it is, the chances 
are that the most promising colts and a smaller 
proportion of the most promising fillies are 
given an opportunity of obtaining what is 
supposed to be the highest honour the Turf 
affords. A few years since there was no 
“minor forfeit” for the Derby, that is to say, a 
man entered his horse, paid ;^5o if he ran it. 
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one of the fairest, as a horse that has the mis- 
fortune to be badly placed when Taitcnham 
Corner is rounded is at a great disadvantage; 
whereas the Doncaster course (t mile, f fur- 
longs, 132 yards) is one on w'hicb there is much 
less chance of jostling and accidental inter- 
ference; it is longer, and so affords a better 
test of merit — except that in the period of from 
three to four months that elapse between the 
races the young horses have “come on” and 
acquired stamina; and, besides these things, 
the Derby winner usually runs, to prove or dis- 
prove the correctness of the Epsom race, and 
not seldom he meets the Oaks winner, so that 
an interesting point as to the relative capacity 
of the colts and fillies of the season comes on 
for decision. 


and ;^25 — half forfeit — if he did not. Now, 
however, if his re])resentative turns out disap- 
pointingly, and seems to have no chance, further 
liability can be escaped by payment of at 
a dale in the January after entry. The sub- 
scriptions seldom fiill far short of 300, and have 
exceeded that total — there were 301 for the 
Derby of 1897. "J'he stakes have been wx*!! over 
^7,000, but thv'y have also sunk to under 
^5,000, and now the value is fixed at ;^6,ooo, of 
which the second horse receives ;^3oo, and the 
third ;i£^2oo ; so that the winner saves his ;;^5o 
stake and secures the balance, ;£s,4So. Derby 
time is never very good, because of the nature of 
the course. The average for a considerable num- 
ber of years past has been a rate of i minute 
48 seconds a mile, and in a well run race a mile 
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ought not to take much more than t minute 
40 seconds ; but, as is elsewhere remarked, 
nothing is more foolish and absurd than pay- 
ing attention to the times ra(x*s occupy. 'I'he 
subject of Derby winners is treated later on in 
this article, uikUt the side-head “ Famous 
Horses.” 

Entries for the St. Leger are made as nearly 
as possible two yi-ars before the event, in the 
September of the animals’ yearling existence. 
Subscribers pay whether they run or not, 
and the value of the staki? therefore depends 
entirely upon the number of subscriptions. 
'Fhese are usually some sixty or seventy fewer 
than for the Derby, but there is no minor 
forfeit, and the two races are as a rule worth not 
very far from the same amount. I^'or the 'Fwo 
'Fhousand and One Thousand ( luineas, 
each, half forfeit, is the condition, haitries for 
these close about six weeks after the St. Leger, and 
in number they usually fall short of a hundred. 
'Fhe stakes vary in total betwei^i ;^,'4,ooo and 
jCs^ooo. The conditions of the ()aks are the 
same as for the Derby, except that in the fillies’ 
race the nominator of thij winner receives ^400, 
the owners of second and third 
;^ioo. Another important three-year-old race 
is the Newmarket Slakes of at least ;£3,5oo, 
by subscription of each. 'Fhis is run at 
the Newmarket Secc^nd Spring .\reoting, and 
the tendency of it is not wholly for good, as 
it affords a temptation to owncjrs to run horses 
which have probably taken i)art in the 'Fwo 
Thousand a fortnight previously, are to go for 
■ the Derby, a fortnight later, and are thus over- 
taxed. For several years there was a three year- 
old race at ICpsom ('ailed the (band Fri/.e, set 
for the day after the Derby; but this failed 
for obvious causes, and has been discontinued. 
Horses that had run the day before were likely 
to be feeling the effecls of their exertions, if, 
indeed, their owners sent them to the post ; 
animals that seemed to have any chance for the 
Derby were almost certain to have been run in 
it ; if any were sjiecially kept for the (band 
Prize it was because of their obvious inferiority, 
and the contest was felt to be unsatisfactory. 
One thing to be specially desired every year 
is a good field for the .Ascot Cup, but the 
average of runniTs is only from three to four, and 
it is perhaps not unnatural that this should be 
so. Two or three horses nearly always stand out 
by themselves, if, indeed, one animal docs not 
appear to do so, and as there are here no j)enal- 
ties or allowances (beyond the inevitable 3 lbs. 
for mares and geldings), few owm^rs care to 
submit their horses to the ordeal of a prei)a- 
ration for a struggle over two miles and a half, 
with a very faint i)rospect of victory. 'J^hree-year- 
olds carry 7 st. 7 lbs., four-year-olds 9 st., five, 
six, and aged 9 st. 4 lbs. But when worthy 
opponents are in opposition it is truly a great 
, The (loodwood Cup is weight-for-age 
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with a difference. One horse may be penalised 

21 lbs., another may be allowed 14 lbs., if a 
maiden four-ycar-old, 8 lbs. in addition if bred 
in British colonies or dependencies, making 

22 lbs. in all, so tliat one four-year-old might 
have to give another no less a weight than 
3 st. I lb. 

About the year 1884 it occurred to the 
managers of Sandown Park to inaugurate a race 
that should l^e the richest in England, and in- 
geniously to do so in a way that would not be 
likely to cost them anything; for these gate- 
money meetings are commercial speculations, 
whatever they may do for the sport. A round 
sum of 0,000 was to be the prize, and owners 
were to subscribe it out of their own pockets, 
though if a sufficnent number of entries were not 
obtained tluire might be an amount for the 
Club to make up. 1 'he idea will be understood 
by a study of the conditions, which were as 
follows for the first Eclipse, run in 1886 : — 

The l‘:CLirSI?: stakes of 10,000 sovs. nett, with 
500 stivs. for I he second, the third to save his stake of 
I ro sovs. ; three-year-olds, 8 st. ; ftnir, 8 si. 12 lbs. ; 
five and upwards. 9 st. ; mares and geldings allowecl 

3 lbs. ; winners of a stake value 500 sovs. to carry 

4 llhs., of 1,000 sovs., 7 lbs. extra (handicaps not in- 
cluded): winners of the Derby, Oaks, St. Leger, or 
(band I'rix de I*iiris to carry ioIIks. extra ; about one 
mile ami a quarter. — 265 suks., 103 of whom pay 
10 sovs. each, and 66 of whom pay 30 sovs. each. By 
subscription of 10 sovs. each, the only forfeit if de- 
clarcil by the first Tuesday in October, 18S4; if left 
in after the first 'I'uestlay in October, 1884, a further 
subscription of 20 .sov.s. ; if left in after the first Tues- 
<lay in January, 1885, a further subscripiion pf 30 .sovs. ; 
if left in .after the first Tijesday in January, 1886, a 
further subscription of 50 .sovs. In the event of the 
forfeits exceeding the expen.ses of the .stake, the sur- 
plus will be devoted either to a (k)nsolation Stakes 
for the unplaced .starters, or will be divided between 
the .second and third horses, at the discretion of the 
Executive. 

It thus cost j^iio to run, that is to say, 
owners were taking the liberal odds of 10,000 
to T 1 o about their horses, with the chance of 
certain other recompenses or compensations. 
The scheme was successful, though in 1887 and 
1890 there w'as no race. In amount, t^e total 
of the stakes has varied, dependent asrcit is on 
the number of entries. Ayrshire’s EcSpse was 
worth 1,160, St. Frusquin’s ;^9,3io. These 
'1 en Thou.sand Pounders, as they were called, 
were tempting races for conductors of meetings, 
and other places followed the lead of Sandown. 
The I^ncashire Plate was started (1888) at 
Manchester, and Seabreeze, who had" beaten 
Ayrshire in the St. Leger a fortnight previously, 
beat him again, and credited her owner with 
the curious sum of ^£10^222 10s. loJ. Le 
Sancy, at the time of writing the best sire in 
France, was third. A race called the Royal 
Stakes was run at Kempton, and added ;^9>5oo 
to Ayrshire’s large winnings on the year. There 
he had the best of Seabreeze, jrho was seedihd. 
The Prince of Wales’s Stakes, for three-yci«r- 
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olds, was also devised at Leicester, and Donovan 
in 1 889 earned;^! 1,000 by his victory ; but the 
race was a mistake, as it was fixed lor April, 
and jt was felt to be doubtful policy for owners 
who wanted to run their horses in the classic 
races to have them ready so soon, (.olts and 
fillies could not well be trained for this event 
and be at their best a few weeks later in the 
1'wo I'housand, a month afterwards in the 
Derby, and, between three and four months 
later still, in the St. l-ej^er. 'fhe Leicesti-r 
race was for a time transferred to the Suinmi r 
Meeting and reduced in value: but this, to 
gether with the Royal Slakes and the Lancashirt? 
Plate, have now been abandoned, though on the 
other hand, the Stewards of the Jockey Club 
have introduced two ^10,000 races at New 
market, the Princess of \\ ales’s Stakes, run at 
the Plrst July Meeting, and the Jockey Club 
Stakes at the First Octolicr. 'fhe conditions of 
these are on the lines of the Felipse, and 
these three are now the only stakes of this 
value, ('omments on them are made in the 
<livision of the article headed “ Famous 
Horses.'^ 'Phe two Newmarket 'I'en 'I'housand 
Pounders date from 1894. 

Other more or less notable wciglU for age 
races are the Alexandra Plati? at .\scol, the only 
three mile contest run regularly. It is always 
li.xcd for the last day, and, as the (iip has been 
rui\ for on the previous afternoon, and stayers 
are so few, the field is invariably very small, 
owners of Cup horses selilom being willing to 
subject their animals to the ordeal of two such 
raCes, especially on the well nigh inevitably hard 
ground. The Doncaster Cup (iSoi) must also 
be mentioned, and the Jockey Club Cup, over 
the Cesarewitch course, at tlie Houghton Meet 
ing ; but for the last twenty years there have 
never - been more than half a dozen starters ; 
four times it has resulted in a walk ovi^r, and 
on seven occa.sion.s been reduced to a match. 
The Champion Stakes, also at tlie Houghton, 
must not be omitted, by reason of the good 
horses that liave won it — Jannette, Rayon d'Or, 
Robert the Devil, Bend Or, 'Pristan (twice, 
besides a dead heat on a third oc('asion), 
Paradox, Ormonde, Bendigo, Friar’s Balsam, 
Amphion, Orme and Iai lleclie. 'Phe con- 
ditions of the (Challenge Cup and W'hij. will 
be found set forth in the “ Rules of Racing,” 
and need not be repeated. 'Phe ^Vhip is a 
trophy containing hairs from the tail of Eclipse. 

FAMOUS HORSES— Some few years since 
a journal devoted to racing scuglit the ideas 
of a number of authorities as to the names of 
the best ten horses of the century. Oreat 
difference of opinion prevailed, there being 
general agreement about only a few animals. 
Ormonde and St. Simon were in all the lists, 
and they could not well have been omitted, 
seeing that neither had ever been beaten; 


and, indeed, except when Ormonde, after he 
had become a roarer, was pressed by Minting 
in tlu‘ Hiirdwicke Stakes of 1887, all their races 
had Ikhmi won with i?ase, though if 1 remember 
correctly, 'J\ Cannon, the jockey who rode him 
in his last race, told me that he touched the 
horse with his spurs. 'Phis, however, was a 
furlong scurry. 'Pile Flying Dult'hman, Volti- 
gi-*ur, and \Vest Australian were usually in- 
.cluded. Blair Athol had supporters, not- 
withstanding that doubts were expressed as to 
whether hi* was really a slayer; and (Badiateur 
was not forgotten. (lalo|)in was almo.st the 
first choice with a band of enthusiasts who 
i:haneed to know how greatly sii|)erior he was 
to some amongst his contemporaries that 
were almost universally accepted as really 
good horses. Isonomy, in spite of the fact 
that his chief performances were in handicaps, 
was rated as oiu: of the ten by numerous 
votes ; and in fact these nine received most 
suffrage. Donovan and Isinglass had not 
made their names at the time when this difficult 
question was being di.scussed, or no doubt 
both wrmld have hail [ironoiinced admirer.s. 

It i> absolutely impossible to fi)rm any trust- 
worth) estimate of the relali/e capacity of 
horses of the jiresent day and lhi.*ir remote pre- 
deces.sors. 'Phe late Sir Francis I loylif and .some 
other lovers of the 'Purf, who wrote plausibly 
and well, have endeavoured to prove that the 
modern thoroughbred hasdeterioraled in stamina 
if not in speed, and that over the Beacon Course 
the lu.»rses of the \So’s and ^;o's would have 
had no i liance against the stalwart racers of the 
first half of the century ; but there is no real 
basis of justilication f«>r this argument. Horses 
Were formerly traified to galloj) the Beacon 
(’ourse ; they are not so trained now ; and as to 
the pace at which they went, we have no know- 
ledge. In all probability they took a long while 
about it, but records as to time are, we may be 
sure, altogether untrustworthy, considering for 
how many years the preposterous fiction of a 
mile a minute received credence. It is a per- 
plexing business to endeavour to .sift out the 
truth about the eajucity of liorses. Some 
writers are given to i:ulogising bygone days. 
'Pile horses of their youth appear to them far 
belter than any tliey have .seen since ; others, 
again, are I'onstantly making fresh idols, and 
discover the “horse of the (vntiiry ” every other 
year. Prejudice, too, is a iiiighiy factor in most 
comparisons. Men are interested in horses and 
magnify their iK'.hieveinenls ; possibly they base 
their calculaticjiis on .some trial which was never 
authenticated by public running, and they im- 
plicitly believe that it was quite right when it may, 
in fact, have been (luite wrong. More probably 
still, they are iirejudiced agaiirst a horse, dis- 
gusted, it may be, by the panegyrics expressed 
in wild and whirling words by fatuous en- 
thusiasts, and so try to pick holes by way of 
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proving that these enthusiasts are writing non- 
sense. Unbiassed and dispassionate judgment 
is rare, and when it is found, it may be based 
on inaccurate or insufllicient grounds. 

In these articles 1 have sedulously avoided 
({notations, of which so many books on racing 
are so largely made up, but it is obvious that 
no new ideas ('an now be promulgated about the 
famous horses of long ago ; and it may be very 
l^riefly stated that Marlow\s observation when 
he first rode the Mying Dutchman (on whom he 
won the Derby of 1849) must surely be accepted 
as going far to stamp that colt a great one. 
“ 1 was never on such a one as this before ! ” 
was the remark of that experienced jockey. 
Voltigeur is naturally couy)led with his imme- 
diate predecessor in the list of Derby winners, 
and it is ('urioiis to recall the fact that when 
this notable animal was offered for sale at 
auction as a yearling no one would bid 100 
guineas for him. Prank Sutler's inarticulate 
admiration when first he saw West Australian, 
and the circumstan**e that he found the colt did 
more than justify Jiis appearance, lend to gain 
for this notable son of Melbourne a place 
in the very front rank. The ([ueslic»n was not 
Nvhether he was sure of tlu! St. Peger, but by 
how much it would be desirablt* to win, Butler 
(le(?laring that if he won by the length of his 
arm it would do, whilst Isaac* Walker, who 
managed the colt, prolestc'd against heads and 
.halbnecks, and running things c lose geiurrally. 
Blink Bonny (a daughter of Melbourne) was 
doubtless one of the best marers of modern 
times, and thcTefore in all probability in the 
history of the 'lurf ; and Stock well’s name is 
almost unsurpassed in rac ing annals. It is 
usually discreet to avoid superlatives, but if it 
should not be said that no horse eve r did such 
good service to the rac’e of llic English thorough- 
bred, it is safe to assert that none has ever done 
better. His sire, 'Die Baron, won the Leger 
of 1845, him we have a direct line to 

some of the greatest horses of the jjresent day. 
Here is a list of his contributions to the roll of 
classic winners. 

ITWO THOCSAMi (iriNKAS. 

1852. Lord Kxeti^r’s cli. c. S!f>c:k\\c.*ll, hy The Baron. 

1862. Mr. S. Hawke’s b. r. The Marciuis, by Sluckwell. 

1866. Mr. Sulloii’s b. c. Lord Lyon . ,, 

1871. Mr. J. Johnstone’s- 1 )r. c. Bolhwell. ,, ,, 

1873. W. Crawfiird’s ch. c. thing 

Forward ,, 

Onk Tjiocsa.nu (^cim-.as. 

1863. Lord Stamford’s rh. f Lady Augusta ,, ,, 

1866. Manyuis of Hastings' b. l<(.{}iilsr . ,, ,, 

1867. Col. Pearson’s l)r. Aclnevement . „ ,, 

The l)ERK\. 

1864. Mr. W. r Anson’s ch. c. niai** Athol ,, ,, 

1866. M&r. Sutton’s h. c. Lord 14011 . . ,, ,, 

18/3. Merry’s ch. c. Doncaster . ,, 

Tuk Oaks. 

1865. Mr. Wl Graham’s Regalia . . „ 


The St. Leger. 

1860. l^rd Ailcsbury’s St. AIIkuis , . by SlockwcilL 

1861. Mr. W. I’Anson’s Caller Ou •• 93 it 

1862. Mr. S. Hawke’s The Marquis . . „ ,, 

1864. Mr. W. TAnson’s Blair Athol . ,, 

t866. Mr. Sutton’s Lord Lyon . . ,, 

1867. 0 » 1 . Pearson’s Achievement . . ,, 

Six times in eight year.s, it will be seen, 
StockwelFs sons and daughters carried off the 
St. Leger, whilst Doncaster’s son. Bend Or, won 
the Derby of 1880, and became the sire of 
Ormonde, who won the Two Thousand, Derby, 
and St. I.eger six years later. 

If this divi.sion of my work deals chiefly with 
comparatively recent times, it is because we have 
more trustworthy data to go on, and in conse- 
(juence of a belitff that readers will be more 
interested in animals whom they have seen, or 
the exploits of whose progeny they have wit- 
nessed. The success of Blink Bonny in the 
])erbyof 1857— the second of the three fillies 
that have won it in 118 years — reminds one 
that the old rivalry which used to exist between 
northern and southern stables, notably between 
N’orkshire and Newmarket, has practically dis 
appeared. J(»hn Scott of AMiiteball, the “ \\'izard 
of the North,” us he was called, was a power 
in the racing world of his day ; and his brother 
William, if not too scriijiulous or too sober, was 
doubtless a highly effective horseman. The 
I lawsons, loo, ('ame from the north— from 
farther north than Whitt'hall, indeed — and thi* 
great reputation of John Scott and one or two 
more northern trainers tended directly or in- 
directly to the (establishment of other north , 
country stables, as head lads and cai)able men * 
who had learnt their business under masterly . 
tuiti(;n found patrons to fill stables for them. 
Newmarket was really very little esteemed as a^ 
training centre some fifty yc'ars ago, odd as thaL 
may seem at present The Dawsons c^anicr 
south, however; other establishments fc^llowed, 
and nowadays, though the name of rAnson, 
a.ssociated with Blink Bonny, Blair Athol, and 
other famous animals, survives and is pro 
minent on occasions, the northern stables 
are regarded by the southerners — whatever 
o|)inions may survive in Yorkshire — as gener- 
ally inferior. Blair Athol was the culmination 
of northern glory, and that the chestnut made 
something of a sensation when he cantered to 
the post for the Derby on his first appearance 
on any racecourse there can be no doubt. 1"he 
Duke of Beaufort recounts — though the story 
has never been published — how .greatly he was 
struck by the looks and action of the son of 
Stock well ; so much so, indeed, that, having had 
a great fancy for, and having backed, another 
horse in the race, he straightway went to the 
ring, and took care that Blair Athol’s victory 
should not be unj)rofitable to him. 7'he colt 
had great speed and a certain amount of stamina, 
but, as already remarked, he wrfi not universally 
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accepted as a slayer. When a handicap horse 
called 1 he . Miner beat him at York, excuses 
were made, as they always are in such cases, 
for his defeat ; but John Osborne, who rode'l'he 
Miner, stotes that he was not at all suriirised at 
his succe-ss, and, indeed, expected to win. Two 
of Blair Athol’s sons won the St. Ixi'er, but 
neither Craigmillar nor Silvio (who also won the 
Derby) was a good horse ; indeed, it is de- 
monstrable that Craigmillar was greatly inferior 
to (lalopin. 

This is somewhat oviTshooliiij; tin? mark, 
however, for Blair Athol’s year was 1S64, and 
there was a three-year old in 1863 wiio had and 
has staunch admirers. He did not win tin? 
Derby either, having been just Ijeaten in that 
race; for reference is made to Lord Clifden, 
who— possibly by ill luck, but the point does 
not now need argument— succumbed at I'.psom 
to Macaroni. There are somi? animals that, 
for reasons not very easy to trace, firmly win a 
place in the affections of lovers of the horse, and 
Lord Clifden was one of these, possibly because 
this idea of his bad luck in the Derby so 
strongly prevailed. He ( arried off the Si. l^^ger, 
afti*r having been left at the post, so that he had 
an apparently impossible distance? to make ii]), 
and it was a triumph of [latiencc and judgment 
on thi* part of his jockey, John Osborne, that he 
beat his eighteen opptinents. Whatever may 
havk? been the relative merits of Macaroni and 


fiOrd (Mifden when in training, the chestnut son 
of Newminster has done hir belter service at 
the stud. Afacaroni is chielly remembered by 
his? two daughters, Spinaway and Camelia (who 
won the One 'rhousand and ran a dead heal 
for the Oaks with Kuguerrande) although the 
former, it is true, was the mother of a 
memorable family ; l)ut no fewer than four 
I^eger winners were sired by Lord ('lifden: 
Hawthoriiden (1870), AVenlock (1872), IVtrarch 
(1876), and Jannette (1878). 'fhe blue blood 
of Wenlock is still in evidence, with promisi: of 
much to come, moreover. His daugh^ = ?r, Wed- 
lock, dam of Best Man, was sold at auction 
when twelve years old for 4,600 guineas ; and 
Betrarch was sire of 'File Bard, who has done 
excellent things at the stud in France : for 
though critics comj)lain that his slock are light 
of bone and are prone to bad hocks, they keep) 
on winning. Another Petrarch, 'Fhrostle, won 
the Leger of 1894, moreover, so that Lord 
Clifden must assuredly be included among 
famous horses. 

The idea that a French bred horse could win 
the Derby had been deemed impossible prior to 
1865. Gladiateur had beaten a big field of 
twenty-nine starters in the Two Thousand, and 
not a little fluttered the holders of pronounced 
opinions on the subject of the invincibility of 
the English horse ; but the Two 'Fhousand was 
not the Derby, and a strong conviction was felt 
that something or other would come to the 


rescue of the British reputation at Epsom. But 
nothing did. 'Fhe son of Monarque followed 
in the footsteps of West .Australian, who w'on 
all three ‘‘classic” races in 1853, and there was 
nothing to be said beyond the i?xpression of an 
unworthy doubt, started by bad losers who 
could not take defeat gracefully, as to whether 
he was really a tliree-y ear-old. 'Fhe feat was to 
he repealed next year by T.ord Lyon, and both 
were horses of the very first rank. Lord Lyon’s 
c?arly trials were exi!eptionally good, indeed, his 
first gallop was wonderful, for on September 
10th, 1S64, the Saturday before Doncaster, 
when he was a yearling -an age at which very few 
horses are ever asked to gallop, and if they are at 
all it IS usually three months later he was only 
beaten a head over a si?vere three furlongs by a 
really smart two year old named Jezebel, who 
was giving him no more than 7 Ihs, the weight 
being Je/ebel, 2 yi ars, 8 st. 10 lbs., and Lyon, 

I year, S st. 3 lbs. “A tremendous iierforni- 
anc(? for a yearling,’’ is Lord SulTolk’s com- 
mentary in his admirahlt* hook on Racinj^, 
.\fierwar(ls he did great things in private and in 
public; hut thi? “gl(»ri()us unei-rtainty of the 
'Furl *’ was r.\hil)ite(l in those tlu's at the stud, 
(iladiale.in never gi>L a good horse, though his 
name is foiiml in the pedigrees of I'rench win- 
ners, and Lord Lyon— unless the useful mare, 
IMaeida, he counted-- is memorable only as the 
sire of .Minting, one of those horsi's who would 
havi? made .1 mighty name for iiimself but for 
the fact of his always having to beat, or to try to 
heat if he was askeil to atli;mpt it, one un(|ues- 
lionahly supi rior animal Ormonde. 

IliTinii was certainly a famous horse, though 
by no means of the first rank. 'Fhe story of his 
sensational I )erbv victory in a snowstorm after 
he had broken a blood vessel and been stopped 
in his work is loo familiar to bear repetition ; it 
was, indeed, less the race itself than the circum- 
stances attending it whi(’h made the event re- 
markable, and this romanci? of the 'Furf is unsuit- 
able for discussion in tliesi* jiages. 'Fhe rivalry 
between the .Maninis of Hastings, represented 
by Lady Fli/.abetli, and Mr. Chaplin (now and 
for long jxist a sedate ])olitic.ian), with Hermit 
to run for him, was keen in the extreme ; 
Marksman was a coll of whom the greatest 
tilings wi?re i?x|)ected, and until the Duke of 
Beaufort went to Danebury and found that 
John Day had sorely overdone the Two 
'Fhousand Ciiini?as winner, Vauban, the pros- 
pects of the Badminton light blue and white 
hoops had loolo.d rosy. 'Fhat Lady Elizabeth 
had been run to jiieces as a two-year-old there 
can be no doubt, and though, as a rule, what is 
past soon becomes archaic and uninteresting in 
this rapid age, ihe true story of Lord Hastings’s 
racing career would always be absorbing. It 
has, indei?d, occupied many pens, but it is 
all too evident that the writers have usually 
drawn upon their imaginations for their 
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facts, and they differ ludicrously about their 
fiction. 

In some years the fillies are greatly superior 
to the colts, and 1867 furnishes a case in point. 
Achievement, the daughter of Stockwell and own 
sister to I-ord Lyon, the hero of the previous 
season, was dcnibtless unapproachable, and a 
wonderful animal to boot, for though she never 
ran as a four-year-old, and in her day the rich 
stakes of 0,000 (and upwards for they have 
sometimes exceeded the nominal amount), which 
afterw^ards c'ame into origin, were not inaug- 
urated, she is one of a select little company of 
horses thiit won over ^'20,000, a list of which 
will presently be given ; and she was followed 
by another filly of almost e(|ual fame, who also 
comes into the narrow list of “over ^£20,000,'' 
and whose reputation is scarcely all that it 
should be for a very simple reason. Formosa, a 
daughter of Ihiccaneer, carried off the One 
Thousand, the Oaks, and St. T.eger ; and she 
was not beatim for the 'I’wo Mhoiisand. In 
that TSic.c she ran a dead heat with a horse of 
Mr. AV. S. Oawfurd’s named Moslem ; he sul)- 
sequently walked over, and she is eonseciuently 
not enrolled as a winner of the first classic race 
of 1868; but that he was inferior to Formosa 
few ever doubted, and he conse(iuently enjoys 
credit, which he does not really (h'si rve, as the 
victor in this event. He was a sadly bacl-iern- 
pered horse, and sank to the lowest dejiths. 

“He won the Derby ” is the bi.st recommend- 
ation a horse can have whilst he lives, the most 
effective and suggestive epitaph he (*an earn. 
The world in general accepts this as fame, in 
spite of all that is urged about the probably higher 
value of the St. Leger as a real te.st of merit, 
disregarding the circumstances, so obvious to 
experts, that between Dcrrby winners there is a 
vast amount of difference. Ormonde won the 
Derby so did Sir Vislo ; and as Derby winners 
the Outsider would very likely place them on 
the same mark ; but though it is quite impossible 
accurately to gauge the respective capacity of 
the fields of 1886 and 1895, experts do not 
agree that Ormonde was a 2 .st. better horse, it 
is only because many good judges will continue 
to doubt wdiether that difference of weight would 
have brought the two together had they been 
contemporaries. Accepting this view, and 
having regard to the need of brevity in this 
article, it is not every Derby or Leger winner 
whose performances can bi^ discussed at length 
or even liberally summarised. 

Avoiding not thrice, but ihirty-times-told tales, 
little need be said about the Derby of 1868, 
which Sir Joseph Haw ley won wdth illue Oown. 
To win the Derby at all is so great .111 object of 
every ownt'r^s ambition, or of every owner w’ith 
very few exceptions, that one might have sup- 
posed Sir Joseph Hawley would have been 
content, the more so aS his success was achieved 
•for the fourth time; but he was anxious to win 


with Rosicrucian, always maintaining that this 
WMS the better of his three starters, for Green 
Sleeves ran as well as Blue Gowm. The details 
of this story are given in John Porter’s book, 
Kini^sclerey and in numerous other publications, 
so that it need not be dw’elt on here, the more 
so as Blue Gown’s name has now dropped out 
of Turf history, the horse having died while 
crossing the Atlantic to stand in America. For 
the next few' years the Derby and St. Leger 
winners were chiefly famous becau.se they won the 
] )erby or the St. Leger. Pretender’s success in 
1869 was one of the raees about w'hich the crowd 
differed from the judge ; there w'as an idea that 
Pero Gomez had just got up, but the judge 
doubtless knew best, though Pero Gomez had 
his revenge at Doncaster. Lord Falmouth 
certainly managed his racing affairs with great 
discretion ; but that luck, w'hich has been spoken 
of as a prevailing element, certainly aided him 
in his two Derbys ; for Ivingcraft in 1870 and 
.Silvio in 1877 were both a good deal below' the 
average of Derby winners. It has already been 
remarked that(Jalopin has admirers w'ho bclicvi* 
him to be as good as any horse that ever ran. 
A son of N'edetle, he could not have been more 
English, but his owner. Prince Batthyany, was 
one of the many distinguished foreigners wdio 
have found an irresistible attraction in tluj 
English lurf; and in the? next year also the 
Derby went abroad, Mr. A. Balta/zi having been 
(lie owner of Kisber, a son of Buccanec.T, and so 
a close relation of f'orrnosa. What is the W'orst 
horse that ever w'on the Derby is a point upon 
which agreement could hardly be reached. 
.Sefton, .Sir Bevys, Merry Hampton, Sainfoin, 
and Sir V’islo would probably all be named if 
the (jiiestion were put to the vote, and so little 
need he said about them under the present 
lieaditig. Probably Sir Bevys owed his victory 
in a great measure to the fact of Fordham having 
ridden him with pe Ailiar discretion. The 
weather is generally fine during thp Epsom 
Summer Meeting, but that year the ccjirse was 
a quagmire on the lowrcr side, and Fordham 
came wide on the right, thus running; a little 
farther, but securing firm ground to gallbp over. 
He was a great believer in the difference made 
by good going, thinking the smallest advantage 
well worth gaining, and there w'as a track at 
New'market along which he always took his 
horse under certain conditions of going. The 
Derby of 1880 is memorable for the desperately 
close struggle between Bend Or and Robert the 
Devil, and hard as I am trying to avoid the 
repetition of facts which w'ill probably be known 
to most of my readers, it must be remarked that 
Robert the Devil ought certainly to have won, 
but that his jockey looked round and wa.s 
apparently [laralysed by Archer’s desperate rush 
with the I )uke of Westminster’s colt, notwith- 
standing that the famous jocke^f was riding 
w'ith one arm at the time, not having recovj^^ 
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from the injuries inflicted when he was savatred 
by Muley Edris. 

When ' there are two notable horses of the 
same age it not seldom happens that some uiv 
fortunate chance keeps them apart, as, for 
instance, was the case in 1884, when lovers of 
the Turf were exceedingly anxious to see what 
would happen if St. Simon and St. Gatien could 
meet over two miles. Bend Or and Robert 
the Devil, however, had several tussles, and each 
scored in turn, though in the St. Leger Robert 
the Devil had it all his own way. Bend Or being 
nowhere in the race ; and when lh(?y repeated 
their struggle over the Epsom course for the Cup, 
Robert the Devil turned the tables on the Derby 
victor, though as a matter of fact the neck by 
which he won did not mean very much, as 
neither horse was really himself at the time. 
The fact of the matter doubtless is that Bend Or 
had the better speed and that Robert th(? Devil 
w^as the better stayer. At the distance of a 
mile and a quarter it is probable that the chest- 
nut w’Oiild have won, but over the ("csarewitch 
course the general opinion w^ould have leant 
almost unanimously to his rival. The iMench 
and the Hungarians had, it wall be seen, carried 
off the 1 )erby, and in i88t it was to go to America 
by the aid of Iroquois, a son of Leamington. 
Iroquois w'as probably not a good horst', though 
ho won the Prince of Wales’ Stakes at Ascot 
with ^the full penalty, an achievemcjit whic li 
always counts in reckoning up a horst.*'s rapa- 
city, and he <lid all thpt was asked of him in the 
St. Leger without difficulty. About this time the 
fillies were doing well. Going back a little way, 
it is obvious that Marie Stuart (in 1873), wbo 
won the Oaks, w^as belter than her stable 
companion, Doncaster, who w’on the Derby, 
becaqse the two fought it out in the St. Leger, 
one of the most exciting contests ever seen on 
the Town Moor, and the filly beat the colt by a 
short head. Next season, too, Apology was 
surely the best of her year, and 'lurf historians 
are fond of relating how there was a doubt 
about her being able to run at Doncaster, as she 
had shown signs df lameness, and how the 
clergyman who owned her insisted upon her 
fulfilling her engagement, which she won 
gallantly in the hands of John Osborne. 

In 1883 there was what is called a sensational 
Derby, Galliard, Highland Chief, and St. 
Blaise, all three having staunch supporters, 
running a close finish, and only the judge could 
say for certain which had won. There was a 
scandal about the race into which it is not 
necessary to go at present. ChaHcs Wood on 
St. Blaise shot round Tattenham g:orner in a 
fashion of which Archer was very fond when he 
got the chance ; thus St. Blaise gained some two 
lengths, and his resolute jockey never lost his 
advantage. St. Blaise, it may be added, went 
to America, where he has done excellent service 
at the stud. In 1884 it is tolerably certain that 


Busybody must have won the Derby had she 
run, as there is no doubt of her sujx‘riority 10 
Harx'cster, who ran a dead heat with St. Gatien. 
Busybody was, indeed, a very good mare, but 
she showed signs of lameness after her Oaks 
victory, and though sent to Ascot, was never 
able to run there or siibseiiiiently ; she finally 
broke down a fortnight before the St. Leger, 
but has distinguished herself as the dam of 
Meddler, whosii loss to this country is to be 
regretted. 'I'here ean be wo doubt he w’as a 
good horse, who would in all probability have 
earned a place in this chapter had he remained 
in luigland. He won the I )ewhurst IMatc. 

St. Simon, a (!ontem])orary of St. (Jalien and 
Busybody, was not entered for the Derby. Be- 
foie the death of Prince Balthyany it had been 
rumoured that he ow’ned a remarkably promising 
colt in a son of the Derby winner Galopin and 
of a mare called St. Angi?la. More than one man, 
however, who had reason to believe in the colt’s 
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capacity, timidly let him slij) when he was for 
s;ile afUT his master's terribly sudden death at 
Newmarket, and the lucky Duke of Portland 
bought him for 1,600 guineas, his dam being 
sold llui same afternoon for 320 guineas. Four 
weeks afterwards to the day St. Simon made his 
first appearancii on a racc*course in the TIalnaker 
Stakes at Goodwood, ridden by Archer, and 
won in a canter by lialf-a-dozcn lengths. Next 
afternoon he eami? out again for a Maiden Plate 
against a solitary op])onent, of whom he disposed 
without an effort. 'I'he few enpgements which 
had been made for him were of course rendered 
void by the death of his first owner, and 
his next race was in the Devonshire Nursery 
at Derby. He had now earned 8 st. 12 Ib.s., 
and played with his opponents. In the Prince 
of Wales’ Nurseiy at Doncaster he was top 
weight, 9 St., in 'a field of twenty-one, and 
“won by eight lengths” was the verdict, 
- the judge was not called upon to say that 
the eight lengths might have been eighteen 
if Archer had \vi.shcd it. As it happened, 
this was a year when the fillies seemed to be 
doing much better than the colts. Wild Thyme, 
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a daughter of Lowlander and Fragrance, won 
the Woodcote, the New Stakes at Ascot, the 
Exeter Stakes at the Newmarket July, and the 
Lavant Stakes at Cioodwood; the Hermit — 
Adelaide filly, known afterwards as Solitaire and 
then called Queen Adelaide, won the July ; 
Superba carried off the Astley Stakes at 
Lewes and the Champagne at Doncaster; 
Busybody won the Rous Memorial at New- 
market and the Middle Park Plate ; but 
there was a colt, who strangely enough had run 
for the first time in public within an hour of 
St. Simon's dclmt^ who wfis believed by his 
friends to becpiitc as good as, if not better than, 
the son of (Jalopin. This was tlie Duke of 
Westminster’s Bushey, as he had been originally 
named, by Hampton — Prefen.-nce, who had 
gone to Goodwood with a great reputation, and, 
having won the Richmond Stakes, was re-named 
Duke of Richmond. A match was conse- 
(juently made between the two and came off 
immediately before the Dewhurst Plate (in 
which (^ueen Adelaide, 8 st. 13 l!3s., beat Busy- 
body, 9 st. 2 lbs., a neck, thus showing them- 
selves practically the same animal). They ran 
at even weights and St. Simon won, easily, 
Archer, who rode him, declared ; with scarcely 
7 lbs. in hand was the estimaU? of 'J'oin 
(^"annon, the jockt?y of the defeated colt. Duke 
of Richmond may be here dismissed with 
the remark that hard struggles in the Hunt 
Cup and Stewards’ ('up next year, for both of 
which he was just beaten, apparently broke his 
heart, or at least disgusted him with racing, 
and he sunk to hurdle jumping, St. Sini'.n to 
begin as a three-year-old in the same wiiy he had 
ended as a two-year old -with a match. It had 
been questioned whether he could stay, and M. 
Lefevre, the owner of 'I'ristan, one of the few 
sons of Hermit who had exhibited capacity to 
win over a distance of ground, challenged St. 
Simon to run a mile and a half, each having a 
pacemaker to bring him along. I'hat was if they 
could, for the pace-makers were reduced to help- 
lessness very soon after the start ; then St. Simon 
left Tristan and won at his ease by half a dozen 
lengths. Inhere was nothing that dared to 
oppose St. Simon for the JCpsom (jold Cup (an 
extinct race). Tristan came out again to run 
against St. Simon for the Ascot Cup, to see if the 
aciditional mile of that race would make a differ- 
ence, but “ won by twenty lengths, a bad third ” 
— Faugh-a-Ballagh occu])ied the ])lacc -was this 
time the result ; at Newcastle, with odds of 1 00 to 
9 on him, St. Simon veiy easily disposed of a 
solitary opponent, Chislehurst, and with odds of 
100 to 7011 him in the Goodwood i 'up he cantered 
away from Ossian, who had won the lA'gcrof 
the year before but was not sound in his wind. 
That was St. Simon’s last appearance on a race- 
course ; he retired to the stud, where his succe.s.s 
had betn very great, his fillies having been 
consi<»d specially good, until his sons St. 


Frusquin and Persimmon, not to mention St. 
Serf, showed that he could produce horses as 
well as mares. As for the latter, in five years his 
daughters w’on the Oaks four times. That 
handsome is as handsome does is a proverb not 
to be dis])iited, but certainly St. Simon was as 
different as he well could be from the “ long, 
low, level ” horse, whose make and shape has 
been so often eulogised. He was unusually 
short and had slight looking hind quarters. 

Melton’s beautiful action gave him distinction, 
but he misses a place quite in the first rank, as 
other animals were too close to him, for he only 
beat Paradox a head in the Derby, and Paradox 
only beat Grafton a head in the Two Thousand 
Guineas. Moreover, it is very probable that 
Paradox won only because Archer hustled Grafton 
out of it, and that if the owner of the latter had 
objected iKj would have got the race. During 
this year (1S85) a rumour which was not un- 
common at the time, and has often been repeated 
siiK'c, became current, to the effect that there was 
something out of the common at Kingsclcre ; 
and the rumour subsequently proved to be true. 
The animal in (luestion was a bay son of Bend 
Or and Lily Agnes ; but it was not until late in 
the year, at Newmarket in October, that he 
ajipeured to run in a Post Sweepstakes, and his 
excHfllemu: was not so generally recognised as to 
prevent backtjrs from laying a slight shade of 
odds, 6 to 5, on Modwena, a little filly belonging 
to the J.)uke of l\)rtland. Ormonde, however, 
had warm supporters at 5 to 4, and he won with 
very gnrat ease ; it was then perceived that the 
stories which had been told about him were 
true, and he was a very strong favourite for 
the Grilerion, which hew'on, having some speedy 
animals behind him, notably Oberon^ and 
Mephisto. Oberon, it may be interpolated, was 
the son of ( ialopin and Wheel of Fortuffe, and 
his clam must certainly hold a prominent place 
in the list of famous horses ; for wdien asked by 
the present writer which was the best animal he 
had ever ridden, Fred Archer replieil that he 
could not decide between St. Simon^ and this 
marc ; though it must be added that this was 
before the appearance of Ormonde. Ormonde 
came out for a third time in the Dewhurst 
Plate, and with long odds on him again gave 
proof of his capacity, though he had not much 
behind him, his best opponent being Miss 
Jummy, only a moderate animal who, however, 
won the Oaks. 

1886 was a great year, for there were several 
thrce-year-olds of altogether exceptional ex: ^ 
cellcnce. A handsome little horse, called 
The Bard, had won the Brocklesby Stakes 
at Lincoln, and ran sixteen times during the 
season without ever having been beaten. A 
colt named Saraband had come out at Kempton 
and won his race so easily that there seemed to 
he no saying how good he was ; and Matthew 
Dawson >vas training a son of Lord Lyon, named 
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Minting, wliom he declared to be one of the 
very best animals he had ever known. Here, it 
will be seen, was material for most exciting con- 
tests and, indeed, a race has rarely been more 
absorbing than the Two Thousand (iuineas of 
1886. Matthew Dawson’s opinion of Minting 
led to his starting favourite at even money ; in 
many cases odds were laid on him, though the 
Racing Calendar returns his price at ii to 10 
against. Saraband was second favourite at 3 to 1 , 
and Ormonde came next at 7 to 2, 33 to i bar 
three being the price of those next in demand, 
if it can be said that there was any sort of 
demand for them. Mephisto and St. Mirin 
figured at these odds. AV’^atts rode Minting, 
Archer w’as on Saraband, (icorge Ikirrett on 
Ormonde, and the race was never in doubt. 
At the distance Minting was rolling about hope- 
lessly beaten, and Ormonde won in a canter. 
So unmistakable was the result that Mr. Vyncr, 
the owner of Minting, perceived he could have 
no chance for the Derby, and with great dis- 
cretion determined to reserve his horse for the 
Grand Prix. Of course Ormonde was a very 
strong favourite for the Derby, nothing else 
being supposed to have the least chanci; with 
him except The Bard. Tlu; belling is returned 
at 85 to 40 on Ormonde, 7 to 2 'I'he Bard, 
25 to I bar one, a horse of lx)rd Zetland- s called 
(jrey Friars being the nominal third favuuriK?. 
The i)etting, it may be added, (*xten(li*d to 
“ 1000 to 5 Ariel and Coracle coui)lecV' f)roliabIy 
the longest odds ever offered, but a great deal 
too short to indicate their chances, 'i’he little 
Bard* ran a gallant race, though his jockey, who 
had been told to keep him well in front, as it 
was tl\pu|;ht ho might stay belter than his great 
rival, djy&uot obey instructions — or possibly 
could jjOt’ do as he was told, Down the hill, 
howevei, Bard for a moment got on terms, 
and just for half a moment flattcTed tlie hopes 
of his friends; but Ormonde’s stride told, and 
Archer, w^ferode him, won quite comfortably 
by a len^» and a half. Ormonde w^^nt to 
Ascot and ^yed with two indifferent opponents 
in the St. James’s Palace Stakes. In the Hard- 
wicke next day he had a Derby winner against 
him, Melton, Tjut the result was never in doubt. 
Going on to Doncaster he ran for the St. Leger, 
and with odds of 7 to i on him won in a comrijon 
canter by four lengths. 25 to i was laid on him 
the next time he appeared for the Great Foal 
Stakes at the Newmarket First Octobijr, where 
he cantered away from Mephisto ; and for the 
Newmarket St. Leger nothing ventured to oppos. • 
him — a wise discretion. He calit* out next for 
the Champion Stakes, “ 100 to i on ” being his 
price, and again for the Free Kandici|), where 
he gave two stone to Mephisto and won in a 
canter by eight lengths, ending his year’s labours, 
— though in fact there had been no labour about 
his performances, except possibly for a few strides 
in the Derby — by walking over for a Private 
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Sweepstakes on the last day of the Houghton 
meeting. 

During the winter an ugly rumour became 
current that Ormonde had begun to “ make a 
noise,” and the story was in fact too true. Not- 
withstanding, backers were content to lay 4 to 
I on him for the Rous Memorial at Ascot, when 
he beat Kilwarlin by six lengths ; the race, how- 
ever, leaving no sort of doubt as to the noise. In 
the Hardwicke Stakes, therefore, it was sup- 
posed that his old rival Minting would have 
a great t'hance against him ; and for the first 
time for morti tlian a year Ormonde started at 
reasonable odds, 5 to 4 on, 7 to 4 being taken 
about Minting. 'I'hey carried even weights, 
9 St 10 lbs eaeli; but, hampered as he was by his 
infirmity, Ormond(‘. held his own, only winning 
by a neck, it is true ; but 'J'om Cannon, who 
rode him, let it be understood that he could 
have somewhat incrt*ased the distance had it 
been desiral)le, the race not having been quite so 
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:lose a thing as it appiarcd to spiiaalors. His 
final ajiiicaranci; was inadi' at tin.- Nirwniarkct 
[lily Meeting, over tlie last six fiirlongs of the 
luiibiiry mile, for the Imperial ( lold Cup, and 
his time, thoiigli llie verdie.l was in liis favour, 
le had to be driven in order to shake off 
tVhitcfriar, wlio was in reeeipt of only 4 Ihs. 
So ended tlie tvirf eareer of what is regarded by 
many as tlie Irest horse that ever ran, liiougli of 
rourse llu;re is no jwssibility of getting a line 
Between him and St. Simon. lhc_ JJukc of 
iVostminster sold him for 1 7,000 guineas, and 
ire stayeil for some time in South America; 
iubsciiuently he was brought back to England, 
ind again sold to an Anicriran, at whose estab- 
lishment in California he is at present. _ His 
recent slock are ile-scrilred as most promising. 
Ilis sons Orme and (ioldfinch arc standing in 
England. Up to the time of writing the chil- 
dren of Orme have not greatly distinguished 
themselves. Only one of them has cal'”®® off 
a race, but Goldfinch has Chelkndry and Mon- 

terev to his credit. «« r 

It* was a sad drop from 1886 to 1887, from 
Ormonde to Merry Hampton, the latter colt 

o 
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carrying off the Derby on his first appearance 
on any racecourse, anil beating The Haron, a 
very bad animal, on whom odds were laid; 
• but happily the two-year-olds for this season 
were more promising, one in particular seeming 
likely to rival the deeds of Ormonde himself. 
This was l^Viar’s Balsam. . The colt made his 
first appearance at Ascot in the New Staki.‘s, for 
which a horse of the Duke of BortlaruPs called 
Ayrshire, and a mare of the late T.ord (!althorpc’s 
called Seabrec/e, both of whom were highly 
esteemed, went to the [)ost ; but Friar’s Balsam 
won with the most consummate east', following 
up his success by a career of six uninterrupted 
victories, in the lliirstbourne Stakes at Stock- 
bridge, the July Stakes at Newmarket, the 
Richmond Stakes at ( loodwood, the Molecombe 
Stakes at the same meeting, the Middle Park 
and Dewhurst Plates ; all, it will be seen, except 
perhaps the Molecombe, races of the highest 
class, the seven wins crediting his owner, Sir 
Frederick Johnstone, with a total of ^8,666. 
It was supposed that he could not be beaten 
for the Two 'lliousand (.luineas next year, and 
he started a very hot favourite ; but on the way 
to the post 'Tom (.!amion, who rode him, dis 
covered that something was wrong ; in fact, a 
large abscess had formed in the colt’s mouth 
and broke under (he pressure of the bit. It 
was supposed (hat his hoy, while drcssini^ him 
some time before, had irritably jerked his 
mouth ; but however it arose this misfortune had 
befallen him, and J^Viar’s Balsam was for the 
time at any rate practically ruined. 'Fhis cleared 
the W'ay for Ayrshire, a son of the once little 
esteemed Hampton, who was thus enabled to 
make a great name for himself. He won the '^Iwo 
'rhousand (luineas, the Derby, and started first 
favourite for the St. Leger, which led to the 
contest which is always desired in the great 
Doni.aster race, a fight between the winners of 
the Derby and the Oaks; and here the filly 
had the best of it. Both of these, it will be 
seen, figure in the list given elsewhere of 
horses that have won over ^20,000 in stakes. 
Luck of course greatly aideil Ayrshire in 
achieving this result. His weak point, doubt- 
less, was that he was not a genuine slayer, but 
over a mile or a little more he was a really 
good horse, and it happened, fortunately for his 
owner, that this w'as a time when great stakes 
were to be won. 

After the age of three yt-'ars no horse ever 
won as much money as was won by Ayrshire, 
for at this time there ivas a ^,'10,000 race at 
Kempton Park called the Royal Stakes, as well 
as the Eclipse at Sandown, and this latter, 
though nominally worth that sum, in reality 
credited the Duke of J*ortland with 1,160. 
Friar’s Balsam, now a four-year-old, was 
supposed to have recovered his form sufficiently 
to give him a very good chance for the Kemf)- 
ton Park Royal Stakes (he having indeed 
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beaten Minting in the Champion Stakes at 
Newmarket the previous autumn), in which, 
however, he did badly, finishing last of the 
seven competitors with the exception of the 
Haron. Thti Duke of Portland had another 
horse in this race besides Ayrshire, a colt called 
Melanion, who was believed to be better than 
his stable companion. One friend of the Duke 
had rather a disagreeable experience on this 
occasion, which is perhaps worth recording. 
He had invested ;^i,ooo on Ayrshire at odds 
of 6 to j ; but hearing that Melanion was 
superior to the four-year-old, he gave the book- 
maker with whom he had made the bet j^ioo 
to let him transfer it to Melanion ; thus losing 
^T,ioo instead of winning ;^*7,ooo. Ayrshire 
won by a length from his old opponent Sea- 
breeze, thus reversing their performance in the 
valuable lancashire Plate, another ^10,000 
race, which has since been dropped, for in that 
the filly beat the colt by three-quarters of a 
length. 

The Duke of Portland was in the heyday of 
his wonderful success, for whilst Ayrshire was 
doing great things, his colt Donovan, a son of 
(ialopin, was carrying well-nigh all before him 
as a two-year-old. Donovan came out in the 
Brocklesby Stakes, and, as aln^ady remarked, 
was oiui of the few good animals that have won 
that race, (loing on to I-eicester he very 
appropriately secured (he J’ortland Stakes, then 
worth ^»'6,ooo ; but on his third af)pearance he 
met with one of the three defeats which marked 
his career. Chittabob, a son of Robert the 
Devil and the Oaks winner Jenny Howlet, who 
had 13 lbs. the best of the weights, won4>y four 
lengths, and there can be little doubt that 
Chittabob was a really good animal, though he 
suffered during his career from constant lame- 
ness in the shoulder, and so was very rarely in a 
position to do himself anything like justice. 
Donovan resumed hi:> victorious career in the 
New Stakes at Ascot, following it up by taking 
the Homebred Foal Stakes at the Bibury Club 
meeting, and next day won the Hurstbourne, 
thus carrying on the traditions of good two-year- 
old racing at Stockbridge. He only found one 
opponent. Prince Soltykolf’s Gold, in the July 
Stakes at Newmarket and beat him. (Joing on 
to (Goodwood he won the Ham Stakes, and for 
the Prince of Wales’ Stakes on the Thursday 
started favourite at 2 to i on. The going at 
Goodwood is generally excellent, but this year 
there had been torrents of rain, and the course 
was almost a morass, with a great pool of 
water standing at the end of the lawn ; such a 
stale of things had not been experienced within 
living memory, and it may be t^t Donovan fell 
a victim to the consequences of the weather, for 
here he met with his second defeat, El Dorado 
winning by six lengths from Gold, with Donovan 
another six lengths behind. the horse 

had not deteriorated in any way was made plain 
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enough subsequentljj. He cantered away with 
the Buckenham, having there nothing to heat 
however, and a similarly easy task was before 
him in the Hopeful Stakes ; but the Middle 
Park Plate was of course a differiMit matter. 
Here he met thirteen opponents, including (lold, 
and Donovan won comfortably, (lold not being 
in the first six ; he ended the labours of the season 
by taking the J.)ewhurst Plate, having secured 
in all eleven races, worth ^16,487, the largest 
•sum ever won by a two-year-old. Donovan 
wintered well and started next season brilliantly 
by winning the Prince of AVales’ Stakes at the 
Leicester Spring Meeting, then worth 11,000. 
Nothing had ever seemed much more certain 
than that he would wifi the 'Iwo 'Fhousand 
.guineas ; but how Enthusiast beat him, or rather 
how Tom Cannon beat E. Barrett, has been 
described in the division of this article on 
^‘Jockeys.” Of course it was an accidi^nt, and 
Donovan never again knew defeat. In the 
Newmarket Stakes he beat ICnthusiast and 
fifteen other horses without the least difficulty. 
Enthusiast, indeed, not being in the first four, 
and continued bis victorious career by winning 
tbc Derby from Miguel, with VA Dorado a Vuid 
third and Enthusiast eighth ; the Princess of 
Wales* Stakes at Ascot with the full penalty — 
and with odds of 9 to 2 on him : the St. l^eger 
with Miguel apiin second and li)! I )orado fourth ; 
the Lancashire Plate with C.’hittaboh second, 
beaten two lengths, and the French mart? 
Alicante, a two>year-old, third ; Seabreeze, win- 
ner Ihe year before, as just mentioned, unplact:tl. 
The Royal Stakes at the Newmarket Second 
October Meeting wa^ I)onovan’s last appearanci? 
carrying a silk jacket, but in his tivo st.*asons he 
had won for his owner the sum of ^S4»935> 
counting what he secured by running second on 
the occasion of two of his three defeats,’ and 
until Isinglass topped this record, Donovan’s 
Avinnings had been nearly ^20,000 more than 
had cvep been won by any other horse, Avrshire 
coming third on the list with under ^'36, joo, as 
will be seen by reference to the table. He was 
of course a very good horse indeed, though 
the disposition is not to rank him with 
Ormonde and St. Simon, and whether he or 
Isingla.ss was the better is a subject on which 
opinions are and always must be divided. 
At the stud he has not so far proved notably 
successful, Velasquez having been by far his 
best son. & 

A two-year-old who it was fondly hoped by 
his ffiends would rival Doi||van*s achievemt?ius 
wasirunning when the Duke of V irtland’s colt 
was a three-year-old. This was Surefoot, a son 
of Wisdom and of an unnamed daughter of 
Galopin and Miss Foot, the property of Mr. A. 
W. Merry, a son of the owner of Doncaster, 
Thormanby, MacGregor, Marie Stuart, and 
other famous animals. Surefoot came out in 
the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom, and Avon from 


a very speedy mare called Heresy in a style 
which evoked general admiration, but at Ascot 
he just failed by a head to beat one of the Duke 
of Portland’s St. Simon fillies named Semolina, 
Ibough in the New Stakes he had things all his 
own way, and won the only other race for Avhich 
he ran, the ^'in(lo^ .Stakes at (KKulwood, Avith 
odds ol TOO to 6 on him. St. Simon fillies 
have of late years gained a great name for 
lliemsebes, and as regards speed, there are 
many inqiartial Judges Avho believe that no 
horse ever Avent faster than Signorina, who 
Avas now a two-year old. She was the pro- 
perty of an Italian geiitlianan. Signor Ciinis- 
trclll, who had raci*il in Englaml with a per- 
sisienci; which was very little rewarded for a 
number ot yiars. His colours have been 
regisU.red for something like a (juarter of a 
century, bul the 'Turf world in general kneAV 
very little? of them until he Jiad sent his mare, 
Star of I*ortici, to St. Simon, and Signorina was 
the n-sult. 'I'he owner gave her an I'xcelleiU 
chance by enti?ring her liberally, and she abun- 
dantly repaid him. As a two year-old she ran 
right limes and won i*ight races, 1 sealing, more- 
oxer and .1 trsL of high success is not how 
much e)r how oftiai an animal wins, bul what 
lu)rs(\s of reputation hi? defeats notable oj)- 
ponenls. Marfagon, who has siiici* won fame 
as the sire of (’hamj) di? Mars and Cap Martin, 
had been tried a good horse before the Whit- 
suntide Plati? at Manchester, and Avilh 6 lbs. 
the bi'st of the weightf^ carefully bandied, 
iiKweover, by 'foni Cannon, he ran Signorina to 
a head ; but that Avas thi? only time she really 
canii? near to defeat. One has to beware of 
iht? critics, and it might, for instance, be 
pointed out tliat Signorina only beat Orwell 
a head at Sundown, to which, however, it 
may be remarked that she was giving OrAA’ell 
1 5 lbs. including sc\ alloAvani'e, and that 
till? head might have been extended. 'riie 
stable ovi'r which Ryan presided hoped to Avipe 
out the defeat of Marlagon by the victory of 
.MloAvay at Kcmplon, bul Signorina gave him 
7 lbs. and no chance; and later on she did some- 
thing much more noteworthy. Her relative, 
the Duke of Tortland’s Memoir (St. Simon — 
(^)uiver) subse(|ucnt Avinner of Oaks and St. 
Lcger amongst other races, had been tried a 
really good filly, and at I)i?rby Signorina was 
set to give her no less than t 6 lbs. ; but the 
result was never in doubt, and the seal Avas set 
on her fame in tb** Middle Park Plate. 'Phere 
she met be Non I, a horse of brilliant speed, 
Semolina (betti?r than Memoir as a tAvo-year-old) 
Avas in the field, as Avi?re her old opponents 
Martagon and AlloAvay, both in receipt of 
7 lbs., and she ran right aAvay from the lot 
of them. The race was Avon in the first tAVO 
hundred yards; she “squandered her field” 
as the phrase goc.s, and came in at her ease. 
What she did for Signor Oinistrelli is best 
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shown by his position, in the list of winning 
owners. 

1886. 1SS7. 1SS8. 1889. 

£ £ £ £ 

25 1 J - — 11,867! 

Of this Signorinii won all hut ^'162. 

It is the eusloni of writers on turf affairs to 
waste much time and ink during the winter and 
spring in weighing up the two-year-old form 
of fillies (as well as of colls), and in endeavouring 
to deduce from it the probable winner of the 
Oaks. As a matter of fact, two-year-old fillies 
lose their form as often as they retain it : and 
after her extraordinary succession of victories 
in her first seascMi, Signorina, as a three-year-old, 
ran five times and won only a single race worth 
£200, her one victory having been in a match 
with a filly (Susiana) who displayed an amazing 
aptitude for running second, as in the nine 
races slie ran that yt:ar she was sc^cond <.>11 eight 
occasions. Ibnv Memoir must have come on to 
beat Signorina in the Oaks, or how Signorina 
must have gom; off to be beaten, is obvious. 
Next year in four attempts she again won a single 
race ; but it was a valuable one, the LaiK ashire 
Plate of ^,"8,97 1 » which raised her total to the 
sum that gives her admission to the select list 
of winners of over ^'20,000: but it was geniTally 
agreed that she owed her success hirre to the 
unsatisfactory performaiK e of (1. IJarrett, who 
rode Orme. Jake so many (jfher horses that 
did great things on the turf, she has been a 
failure in the paddocks. AnothiT of the Duke 
of Portland’s St. Simon fillies, jMemoir, did 
not very gr(?ally distinguish hersi.'lf this yc.‘ar, 
though she won three of the six races in 
which she took part ; eviaits of no great im- 
portance, howevi r, three of' them being worth 
only just ov(?r 1 ,300 ; but she was a filly 
who made great improvement with time, 'riicre 
was another vi-ry good Iwo-yi ar-old also this 
year, belonging to the Duchess of Alontro.se, 
who raced under the, name of “ Mr. Manton,” 
in Riviera, a daughter of St. Simon and Mar- 
guerite, who won ten races in thirteen attempt.s, 
worth altogether ^’12,237, and that .she would 
have made a great name for luirself is probable, 
in spite* of the fact of her having failed in the 
Oak.s, but she had the misfortune to break her 
back whihr at exercise on Newmarket Heath. 
She had met Signorina at Manchester and ran 
unplaced to the flying filly. 

Surefoot, to return to him after the digres- 
sion necessitated by the mirntion of Signorina, 
('amc out and won llie 'IVo 'rhousaml 
in brilliant fiishion. He started the hottest 
favourite for the Derby that had ever been 
known up to that date, odds of 95 to 40 being 
laid on him ; but he could not stay for one 
thing, and he w'as an extremely bad-tempered 
horse for another, f 'bming round 'rattenham 
corner he|Uevoted him.sclf to .savaging his 
opp^ents^lnd only got fourth to Sainfoin, who 


has been already described as one of the worst 
Derby winners on record. Surefoot’s penalty 
and the distance stopped him in the Prince of 
Wales’ Stakes, and that beautiful horse Amphion 
easily beat him in the Hardwicke Stakes, where 
also Sainfoin had four lengths the best of him» 
Surefoot had by this time lost much of his 
character, but over a mile he had extraordinary 
spct?d, and carried off the Prince of Wales^ 
Slakes at Leicester, a race worth ^7,750, 
beating Memoir by two lengths. He was also 
to have one other success of a very surprising 
(‘haractiT during his career in the Eclipse Stakes. 
(>.)mnion, a hor.se that was probably a good 
deal overrated in his day, was supposed to be a 
“certainty ” for the Eclipse; odds w’cre laid on 
him, and Surefoot was going so badly as they 
turned into the straight, that 20 to i was offered 
against him by the ring. 1^116 mile and a 
quarter round the turns W'as, however, just 
within his compass, and coming up the hill with 
an amazing flash of speed speed being prob- 
ably whal Common lacked — he secured this 
valuable i)rize. Though it w'ill be .seen that he 
wins a place in the list of over ^^^20,000, he has. 
been so far a comparative failure at the stud. 

Had the Leicester race been over a mile and 
a half instead of a mile, SurefooPs chance of 
beating Memoir would have been remote. She 
did notwill the One I’housand (luineas for the 
rea.son that the Duke of Portland had declared 
to win with her stable companion Semolina, 
having a natural preference for an animal he. 
had bri*d over one he had bought, for Memoi(^=. 
was purchased by auction at a Royal stud at' 
ihishcy Park for 1,500 guineas, little mote than 
a (juarter of the sum which was paid two years 
after for her sister T..a FR*che. In the Oak.s, 
however, no declaration was mad^, it being, 
obvious that Memoir was the belter of the pair, 
and she won this race, following it up with the 
St. Legiir, a succes.s which may or may not have 
been affected by a scrimmage \vhich took ])lace 
at the bend — a rare event in the great race at 
I )oin:asler. She was a good mare ; but if she is 
so rated Amphion must be accepted as a very 
goo<l horse?, in .spite of the fact that he never took 
part in any of the classic races, for which his owner,, 
(icneral Ilyrne, had not entered him. Amphion. 
was trained for his first races at Stockbridge on 
ground leased from 'Pom Cannon, and a more 
charming horse has rarely been seen. It was. 
not often that such animals as he ran at the 
Croydon mci tings, wiiere “class” was Seldom 
W'ell represented, and it is a somewhat curious 
fiict that he and L’Abbesse de Jouarre, who won. 
the Oaks, should have made their first appear- 
ance there in the same race. Amphion’s total 
of winnings gives him a place in the list, 
but he cannot be rated as a stayer in view 
of the ease with which Sheen beat him over 
the last two miles of the Cesa|ewitch course, 
giving him a couple of pounds, moreover,. 
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when there is no doubt Amphion was very well 
and greatly fancied by his friends. (Jomnion, 
who never ra,n as a two-ycar-old, ('arried off 
the three classic races next season, but failed as 
just described in the Eclipse Stakes. 

Whilst he was running, another horse from 
Kingsclere, and a filly from the same stable, 
were distinguishing themselves, 'fhese wi^e 
Ormc and Fleche. Probably Orme wys a 
good deal overrated, there being a natural 
tendency to make much of a son of (.)rmonde, 
but he was a very good colt, as his two-year old 
success sufficiently proved. That he would win 
the Derby was generally assumed, if without 
much warrant, for there can be no doubt that 
he was not a stayer. In the spring of 1892, 
however, a sensation was created by the report 
that Orme had been poisoned. Possibly this 
may have been so, for John Porter, who’ must 
know more about it than anyone else, maintains 
the fact in his “ Kingsclere” ; but it is a strange 
circumstance that Orme's symptoms, which led 
to the supposition of poisoning, were that 
season found in several other stables where 
horses were attacked with a similar complaint, 
though no suspicion of a malicious origin ever 
gained the slightest ground. Orme, however, 
could not run for the Two 'rhousand (liiim.as 
or for the Derby, for which race it seemed that 
a fourth filly was to he added to the list of 
winners, in La Fleche. lollies are, however, 
notoriously uncertain in the summer, and she 
was beaten by Sir Hugo, a most unexpected 
result, for that she was a vast deal the better of 
the*two subsequent running, both in the St. 
I-#eger .and in the I^ncashire Plate, most unmis- 
takably demonstrated. Orme was sufficiently 
recoyored by July to take part in the Eclipse 
States, "which he won, his victory ])rodiicing a 
great burst of enthusiasm ; but in the St. Leger, 

Elbche, who had meantime narrowly escaped 
defeat in the Oaks from a moderate mare called 
The Smew, thus .strengthening the supposition 
that she was not herself at F2psom, w<. n with 
considerable ease, Orme never looking in the 
least dangerous from start to finish. 'I'here 
was an Orme party and a Hi ideehe party, 
between whom feeling ran very high, each 
eulogising the animal of its I'hoice and en- 
deavouring to depreciate the ])erformaiu t. - ot 
the other. The truth appears to be that over 
a mile the colt would have beaten the filly ; 
but Orme assuredly did not stay, and in 
contests of a longer distance the filly would 
have had no difficulty in ^defeating the co!i. 
She ran in all sorts of races, : om ■ of which are 
mentioned in the chapter on ‘-Handicaps.” 
Whether she will prove worth the money 
(14,600 guineas) paid for her at the sale of her 
late owner’s horse is, of course, a i]uestion for 
the future. Her daughter, I-a Veine, though a 
mere pony, won a race in the autumn of 1897. 

Whilst La Flfeche and Orme were running 


their three-year-old races, a two-year-old named 
Isinglass was gradually making a reputation 
which was somewhat grudgingly accorded him. 
Racegoers were curiously shnv to recognise the 
merit of Isinglass, who, however, did everything 
that was asked of him as a two-year-old. He 
was one of tho.se horses of whom it is said that 
lliey would “ make a race with a donkey ; he 
did what was neces.sary, but wasted no exertion, 
'fluit index of public opinion, the ring, contin- 
ually showed that Isinglass was not jirojierly ap- 
jireciated ; however, he won the New Stakes at 
Ascot, the Middle Park Plate, and went into 
winter ijuarters with an unbeaten certificate. 
Next year he camt; out for the 'Pwo 'riioii- 
sand (Guineas, which he won easily enough ; 
he won the Derby, the St. Leger, and again 
throughout the season did everything that he 
was askeil to do. 'fhat he eoukl heal ].adas 
in the Prince of WaKrsLSiakes at the Newmarket 
July Meeting was, nt*xt year, deemed inereclilile 
l)y the su[)porlers of l^ord RoselKry's coll, but 
there was no sort of doubt about the result 
when it eaine to racing, anil, in fact, Lsinglass 
only once met with delL it in tliv: Lani-asliirc 
Plate, when he failed to give i!ie weight to 
Raeburn; this, however, doubtli-is being be- 
cause hir was a horse that bated to make his 
own running, and his little jockey, ’W l.^oates, 
eould not jHTsuade him to go on in front. It 
is no disparagement of L<jales, in the face of 
the colt's siici'cssion of victories in whii'h that 
jockey always rode him, to say that a stronger, 
longer-legged horseman would have shown Isin- 
glass off to niiurh better advantage than he was 
able to do. I’he result of his career, which 
ended with a victory in the Asi'ot (.aip, was 
that Isinglass won in slakes the large.st sum 
ever gained by a singhr horse, 
prodiiee of eleven vic tories in the twelve rac'es 
ill whicli he took part. Details are here tabu- 
lated : 


lStj2. 'rw;»-YLMr-t.)lcl l*l:Uc 19 ^ 

New Slakes, Aseut ... .... 2,006 

MM.llc I’ark IM:ile 2,375 

1893. Two 'J’hniisainl riuine.ns . .... 

Newmarket Stakes ... .... 3»79S 

The Derby 5.525 

'I'ho St. Eeger 5*300 

1894. Triiicess of Wales’ Slakes .... 10,911 

Eclipse Slakes .... 9*285 

Jockey Club Slakes 1 1 ,302 

1895. Cold Cup, Ascol 2,250 


;i’57,l85 

It was very bad luck for Mr. C. D. Rose, the 
owner of Raveiisbury, that his colt should have 
been born in the same year as Mr. M‘Calmont’s 
well-nigh invincible animal, as Ravensbury was 
constantly meeting him, and invariably running 
second except when he was third. Supposing 
that Isinglass had been out of the way, that 
his dam had not been bought for the nine- 
teen sovereigns that were given for her, and 
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that Isinglass had never been born, Ravensbury 
would have made a great name for himself. 
Isinglass had fine speed and was also a genuine 
stayer. Not a few critics place him only if at 
all behind Ormonde and St. Simon in the list of 
famous horses. Whilst, as just noted, the tend- 
ency ahva)'.s was to imderate Isinglass, there was 
a disposition to magnify the merits of I^das, 
who barely misses a place in the list of 
winners of ^*20,000. He was something more 
than useful, no doubt, and the sc'ene of en- 
thusiasm which broke out at Epsom when he 
won the Derby, J^ord Rosebery, his owner, being 
Prime Minister at the time, will not soon be 
forgotten. 'I'here is no reason to assume that 
Lord Rosebery ever ratted him as really in the 
very first class, for it is known that during the 
two-year-old career of \\.*las(]uez his owner con- 
siden.’d that the son of Donovan and \’ista was 
the best animal he had ever owned. Ladas failed 
in the .St. T^'ger, which was most unexpectedly 
won by 'riirostle, who was considered by her 
stable to be at least 2 1 lbs. inferior to Match 
Rox, whom she beat on the DoiK'aster 'J'own 
Moor. ^'hrostU^ was an exceedingly wayward 
animal. Her friends had hopes that she would 
beat Isinglass in the Jockey (. 1 iib Stakes after 
her St. Jaeger victory, but their ho])es would 
probably Iiave been vain, even had she not 
bolted, as she did, in tlu; course of the race. 
She gave her running truly enough at Sandown 
shortly afterwards in the Si*lect Slakes, but 
never had the rcmiotest chance with Rest Man. 
Her owner, it is trui.*, did not read the race in 
this way, and when the horses returned to the 
p.addock remarked to M’ebb, who hail riilden 
Rest ^lan, “'rhree hundred yards further and 
we should havt* beaten you I ” “ Not if we 

had gone round the I'ourse three: times more, 
Sir Frederick ! ” was W ebb's re|)ly. Next year 
Lord Rosebery won the Derby anil St. Leger 
again with Sir N’isto, alxjut whom there is no 
more to be said than that his owner was marvel- 
lously lucky. 

The two-year-olds of fcS95, however, were a 
very different class from the three-year-olds, 
Mr. T-eopold de RothschiId\s St. Eruscpiin and 
the Prince of W'ales’ IVrsimmon being far in 
advance of all the rest. W’hich was the better 
of the two will always remain a disputed |)oint, 
for when St. Frusiiuin beat Persiniiiion in the 
Middle Park Plate, the Prince of W ales' colt 
was said to he not at his !)est — a statement, 
however, which seemed to be negatived by the 
betting, for Persimmon wiis a very hot favourite. 
In the Derby next year, on the other hand, St. 
k'nisquin was bijlieved to be not (juite him.self, 
and Persimmoji here beat h.im by a Tieck. 'Phe 
two met shortly afterwards in the Princess of 
W’ales* Slakes at Newmarket, when St. Frusquin 
had considerably the best of it, though it is true 
that he carried 3 lbs. 'ess than his rival. The 
general impression of the 'Purf world as to the 


relative merits of the pair was, however, unmis- 
takably shown by the St. Leger betting. St. 
Frusquin was here greatly preferred to the other;, 
but unfortunately Mr. Leopold de Roth.schild\s. 
colt gave way and was never able to run again 
after his success in the Eclipse, a piece of extra- 
ordinary good luck for the Prince of Wales, 
who thus found a most dangerous opponent 
removed from his path. Many excellent judges- 
are firmly convinced that had St. Frusquin re- 
mained sound and kept his form, Persimmon 
would have had a very remote chance of ap- 
proaching inclusion in the list of winners of over 
^* 20 , 000 . 

Whilst thi.se things were happening Velas- 
quez, carrying, it will be gathered from what has. 
been said, the extreme confidence of his owner — 
one of the shrewdest and .soundest judges known 
on the turf for a very great many years past — had 
cantered home for the New Stakes at Ascot, 
where he had only to heat Monterey, a son of 
(loldfmeh and so a grandson of Ormonde. He 
sustained his reputation in the Prince of AV^ales' 
Stakes at ( loodwood, and with odds of roo to 9 
on him beat a solitary opponent for the 
(.’h.imf)ioii Stakes at Doncaster. It was natural, 
(heri^fore, that he should have started a very 
strong favourite for the Middle Park Plate,- 
where odds of 5 to i were freely laid ou him ; 
but herti he met with his first defeat, from 
(lallee More (Kendal— Morganetle), a colt 
that had won three races out of four previously 
to this, without, however, making any great im- 
f)ression. Mornington Cannon, who rode Galtec 
More, said after the Middle Park, however^ 
that when the two met again Galtec More would 
alwa)s beat the other, for whom excuses were 
made on the ground that he could not act' in 
the very heavy going at Newmarket tl\at autumn, 
but the jockey was right, and Galtec More, as 
history records, beat Velasquez in the Two 
Tlioiisand and 1 )erby, winning also the St. Leger, 
but not in at all brilliant fashion, and quite 
failing to justify the confidence of his frjends in. 
the ('ambridgeshire. In spile of his heavy 
Aveight he w'as supposed by too ardent enthu- 
siasts to be invincible, but he could only finish 
tenth. 

HANDICAPS— From one point of view the 
handicap is an altogether absurd institution 
for the result is simply and solely to show how 
far Avrong the handicapper is in his estimate of 
the ability of the horses he weights. 'Phe 
Avinner comes in Iaa'o lengths ahead of his field, 
and thereby demonstrates either that the ad- 
juster of the w'eights regarded him as a 7 lbs, or 
10 lbs. Avor.se animal than he is, or else that he 
accepted the second as a 7 lbs* or 10 lbs. better. 
A horse Avins by a neck. The handicapper is 
showrn to be only a couple of pounds or so- 
wrong; but that is all the race has proved. 
Handicaps, however, are practit^ly indispen- 
sable, for the reason that it takes more than the 
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general scale of penalties and allowances to give 
the moderate animal a chance, and if racing were 
confined to the comparatively few good horses, 
Ae sport would be enormously circumscribed. 
Selling handicaps — dealt with in a later divi- 
sion of this article, under the head of “ Selling 
Races” — ^are of course infinitely more pre- 
posterous, for here a horse carrying y st. may 
give a 3 st. beating to a horse carrying st., yJi 
both are entered to be sold for ilie siinu; price 
and supposed to be worth the same amount. 
Such races merely serve the purpose of filling 
cards and providing opportunity for betting ; they 
assuredly tend little to accomplish the professed 
object of the Turf— ‘the improvement of the 
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so much that there are very few’ owners w’ho 
do not enter the best animals they possess. 
Ormonde, St. Simon, Donovan, Isinglass, are 
among the rare exceptions. The Duke of 
Westminster is a typical owner who races 
habitually for the most distinguished prizes the 
turf offers ; but he did not hesitate to enter his 
Di?rby winner Bend Or in handicaps, the sire of 
Ormonde having won the City and Suburban 
the spring after his ICp.som triumph, and having 
faileci the same autumn in the (Cambridgeshire. 
Here Jiend Or, 4 years old, carrying 9 st. 8 lbs., 
ran unplaced to I* oxhall, 3 years old, 9 st. I'he 
two thus met ai weight- for-age, anil the younger 
coll, who had never taken part in a “ classic ” 
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thoroughbred. 'I'he principal handicaps, never 
theless, have frequently an interest of their ow n 
— on certain occasions, when really good horses 
are called upon to perform very difficult trsks, 
and succeed in accomplishing them in hand- 
some fashion, a very great and special interest, 
'rhe handicap, indeed, i.s of value as serving to 
show what good horses can do ; for those that 
have most to carry are often ca^ed upon to givi; 
more w’eight away to moderate, useful, or even 
to.horsesof no small proved capacity, than would 
be the case in any other variety of contest. 

Horses may thus make reputations in handi- 
caps, and of late years the old distinction betw'een 
the weight-for-age and the handicap horse has 
been w'ell nigh obliterated ; one reason for this 
ddubtless being that handicaps are often worth 


rare, very easily beat the classic winner. To 
laicy (ilitters, who was second to Thebais for 
the Oaks and a good third to Irixiuois for the 
St.Leger - beaten less than two lengths - • Koxhall 
gave no less than 3 st. 7 lbs. In the face of this 
what ground can there be for dis|xiraging Foxhall 
as a “handii'aj) horse”? St. Oiatien, a Derby 
w inner, or dead-heater, which is much the same 
thing, gained lusln by his success in the CJesare- 
witch as a three year-old with 8 st. 10 lbs. 
Melton failed in the Ombridgeshire, but carried 
9 st. 3 lbs. home, as a four-year-old, in the Liver- 
pool Autumn Cup. La Fleche, beaten for the 
Derby by a horse subsequently proved to be 
much her inferior, but winner of the One 
Thousand, Oaks, and St. Leger, ran in handi- 
caps, won the Cambridgeshire as a thrce-year-old 




with 8 St. lo lbs., and the lavcrpool Autumn 
('up next year with 9 st. 6 lbs. Memoir, an 
Oaks and Ltiger winner, ran in handicaps. 
Throstle won the St. I^eger, beating I.adas and 
Matchbox, for which latter the Austrian (iovern- 
ment j)aid 18,000 guineas. Soon afterw’ards 
I'hrostle met best Man, a “ handicap horse,” 
and he beat her easily. Isononiy was a “ handi- 
cap horse,” but it would be dilhcult to say how 
much supcjrior he was to thti Derby winner of 
that year, Sefton. 

The Lincolnshire handicap is always the first 
of the season, and is invariably run during the 
week which includes the 25th of March, unless 
that week is the week next before Easter Sunday. 
A few three-year olds occasionally take part in it 
-Clarence won in 1892 and Wolfs Oag in 1893 
— but are rarely successful, even in these days of 
early maturity. 'I'he class of competitors is gener- 
ally rather moderate or useful than vi?ry good, 
yet Bendigo (1885, 5 years old, 8 st. 5 lb.) was 
a horse of class, and the reputations of ( 'lorane 
(1896, 5 years, 9 st. 4 lbs.), and W inkfieUrs 
IVide (1897, 4 years, 8 st. 9 lbs.), were greatly 
enhanced by their victories, 'fhe next really 
important handicap is the ('ity and Suburban at 
the Epsom Spring Meeting, and here class is 
often well represented. Sefton, who did win the 
Derby modest specimen as he w’as of the 
horses that have earned that fame? carried off 
the City and Suburban as a three-year-old in 
1878 w'ith 5 st. 8 lbs. ; it was not till afterwards 
that the minimum w’cight in handicaps was 
raised to 6 st. that Master Kildare (5 years, 
9 st. 2 Ib.s.) won in t88o, and in course of 
time became notable as the sire of Melton ; 
Bend Or, as already remarked, won with 9 st. in 
1881. Bird of Ereedom, who (albeit in a bad 
year) w'on the Ascot (.hij), preceded that event 
by securing the City and Suburban in 1885 
(3 years, 6 st. 9 lbs.), and Buccaneer comes into 
the .same category, except that he w^on at 
Epsom as a four-year-old, carrying 7st. 10 lbs. 
'The previous season the race had fallen to an 
Oaks winner, Reve d’Or (6 years, 7 st. 13 lbs.), 
'riie (Jri:at Metropolitan is the companion 
race at the ICpsoni Spring, but, as is usually 
the case in long distance handicaps except 
the C'esarewitch, good horses are the excep- 
tion in Metropolitan tield.s. 'I’hey have, 
moreov(T, much detiirioratixl during the last 
few' years ; indeed, a few extremely bad 
animals have won the .Metropolitan. Pre- 
viously some good, sound, honest stayers had 
been successful in this race. Dutch Skater, 
w'ho did credit to himself at the stud, as the 
sire of the St. f.eger w’inner Dutch Oven, 
w'on in 1872. There is an incident of some 
interest about the Metrof)olitan of the follow'- 
ing year. Tom (Jannon w'on on Mornington ; 
his second son w-as born on the same day, 
and named after the horse in celebration 
of th||^ victory. That Mornington Cannon’s 


name is now written large in 'Purf history need 
scarcely be stated, he having headed the annual 
list of winning jockeys on six occasions. Hamp- 
ton, a horse w’ho grew from little things to great, 
won in 1875, as athrec-year-old, carrying 6st. 3 lbs., 
a creditable performance with the low minimum 
w hich then ruled. New Holland, a slow', mudd- 
ling horse belonging to Prince Soltykoff, 
managed to get home in 1876, and 1879 w'as 
memorable for the victory of a good honest 
animal in the American Parole. Chippendale, 
who afterwards won the Osarewitch, and on tw'o 
other occasions came very near to victory, w'as 
successful in 1880, and the Duke of Hamilton 
carried off the prize in 1882 with Fiddler, a 
horse who afterw'ards gained a reputation by 
beating Koxhall for the Alexandra Plate at 
Ascot. But this was one of those instances in 
which horses win fame which they scarcely 
deserv'e, for after his severe exertions on the 
previous day in the Ascot Cup, Foxhall was too 
stiff and sore to do himself justice. In 1883 
Lord RosebtTy w'on with Vista, who subse- 
(piently distinguished herself by becoming the 
dam of a Derby w'inner, albeit an extremely bad 
one, in Sir Visto. Althorj), too, w'on the Asco 
( hip tlie year after taking the Metropolitan, bu 
he was probably the worst horse that ever 
c arried off that trophy, and had the luck to meet 
two extremely poor opponents. 

I'hc ('hestcr (.!up, first run in 1824, was for 
many years one of the most im{)ortant handicaps 
of the year. Entries were made many months 
before the race, and betting on it was heavy 
and continuous throughout the w'inter. Alice 
Hawthorn, l^eamington (twdee), St. Albans, Tim 
Whilfler, Beeswing, Paul Jones — who seems to 
have been admiringly called “ I'he Steam 
Fhigine ” by his friends — Knight of the (Jarter, 
ancl other good horses have won the Chester 
('up. 'Phe day on which it w'as run used to be 
a holiday all round the district and along the 
borders of North Wales ; but for some reason 
or other the race diminished in interest, and the 
number of starters fell off. When Joe Miller 
won in 1852 no fewer than forty-three animals 
w'ljnt to the post, and it is said that they had to be 
started in two rows ; of late years, how'ever, the 
fields have not seldom failed to reach double 
figures ; Priidhomme in 1882 and Merry Prince 
in 1885 met only six opponents, and Bi.serta in 
1883 had only five. Eastern lilmperor, who 
carried the Duke of Beaufort’s colours, the dis- 
appearance of which has been so sincerely re- 
gretted by lovers of the Turf of all classes, must 
be reckoned as a good horse, for previously to 
winning the Chester Cup in 1886 he had carried 
off the Royal Hunt (Jup at Ascot, thus showing 
himself to be possessed of both speed and 
stamina. Next year Carlton, who ran in the 
colours of the Duke of Beaufort’s son, the late 
Lord Edward Somerset, won the race before 
making a great name for himself Sy his success 
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in the Alanchestur November Handicap, carry- 
ing the great' weight of t; st. 12 lbs. Tyrant, 
who won in 1890, was also a good horse, the 
Chester Cup being one of a skilfully planned 
succession of victories. 'I'he Duke of tVest- 
minster has always taken a strong interest in the 
meeting, which is held in the neighbourhood of 
Eaton Hall, and Mr. R. K,. Mainwaring, the 
handicapper, has sedulously dc^voled 
with satisfactory results, to the revival of ( liester. 
It is never, perhaps, likely to be all it once was, 
for the reason that there are so ninny rival 
meetings of importance, and unfortunately for 
Chester, one of these takes place during the 
same we^k. 1 'his is at Kempton J»ark, where 
the feature is the Jubilee Handicrap. As the 
name implies, this was started in 1X87, and few 
races in the Calendar have ever so speedily made 
their way to popularity. ( lood fields invariably 
go to the post, and some notable horses have 
carried heavy weights to vitaory. In the first 
year of the race it was won by Bendigo with 
9 St. 7 lbs. on his back, and the fame of this 
achievement was surpassed next season when 
Minting won in a field of nineteen with lost. 
Amphion, one of the handsonurst liorses the 
contemiiorary 'furf has seen, sustained the char- 
acter of the Jubilee in icS8y by his victory with 
7 St. r lb. in the saddle, m heavy weight in vii.‘w 
of the fact that he was only a three ytar-old, 
and tile race was run at the licginning of May. 
Next year, however, 'fhe Imp, a moderate 
animal who afterwards oelonged to the l*rinee 
of Wales, lowered the class of the list of winners ; 
but if was sustained again by luiclid, years, 
7 st. 4 lbs. ; Orvielo, 5 ye;;rs, 9 si. 5 lbs. ; .\viiig- 
ton, 4 years, 8 st. 1 lb. ; and Victor Wild, an 
extremely good horse over this ooursi*, who won 
in 1895 * five-year -old with 8 st. 4 lbs., 

repeated his victory in the ensuing .season with 
9 st. 7 lbs., and was only beaten a length in 
1897 with 9 st. 9 lbs. 

The Manchester (aip is noteworthy for the 
fact that Isonomy in 1880 made a great s ir in 
the Turf world by his .success in a field of 
twenty-one, carrying the huge weight of 
9 st. 12 lbs. The performance had been (leeiiied 
well nigh impossible until it was accomplished 
by that good horse. 'Fo go into the history of 
this race, however, it may he said that Isonoi.jy 
was very lucky to win ; a colt c;alled 'fhe Abbot, 
who was only just beaten, could not have lost 
but that his jockey rodi5 with a most total dis- 
regard of the orders that had been given him ; 
nevertheless the latter was in receipt of a great 
amount of weight from Isunoriy, whose per- 
formance would still have been meniorablc^veii 
had he just been beaten. But there is naturally 
a glamour about success. Between defeat and 
victory there is only, in many cases, a difference 
really of a very few inches— -a pound or two, if 
it be calculated in weight ; a litlle luck in the 
course of the race would have turned the scale ; 


but the hor.se that is just beaten is apt to seem 
a very inferior animal to the horse that just 
wins. It was supposed that the gallant litlle 
Banl would have taken this ('up in 1886, but 
the lightly-weighted kiversdale, with hst. i lb. 
to carry, just had the hfst of him, though this 
defeat scantily diminished thii prestige of 'I'he 
Bard, wlio c'arried S st. 4 lbs. over this mile and 
three iiiiartrrs. ('arlton, a good sound slayer, 
as he showed in the Chesti-r ('ii[) and the Man- 
chester November liandii'ap, won here in 1S87 
with the respectable burden of 8 st. y lbs., and 
L’Abbi'sse do Joiiarre, the year after her Oaks 
vietory, was suceirssful with S st. bibs. 

Like so many other long distance- races, the 
Ast'ol Stakes has fallen off of late yi-ars. 'The stake 
was originated in 1839 and won by a throe-year- 
old mare called Marchioness, who earrie-d the 
indefinite light weight deseribeiras a “feather.*’ 
'riiL-re was at this time no minimum, and indeed 
in the following year the Slakes was won by 
Darkness, with only 5 st. 4 lbs. on her hai*k. 
'I'hat good stayer, Mu.sket, who has done such 
admirable service at the stud in Australia, won 
in 1870 witli 8 st. 12 lbs., a very lu‘a\ \ burden for 
a tliree year old, though for some ii . ’on or other 
the field lonsisU'il of c. nly four runne rs. 'Fhere 
have indeed seldom been many starters for this 
race; twenty three ran in 1S48, when Vampyre 
won the first time (he was sueeessful again ihi: 
following year), but on no other ix-i asion have 
the runners exceeded eighteen. 'Tlie late Sir 
Jo.si-ph Hawli.-y in 1870 won with kosicrucian, 
who three years previously had been regarded 
as good enough to win tlie I )erby, in which he 
was beaten by his stable companion, Blue Gown. 
'Fhe remark, “ horses for courses,'’ has already 
been noted, and it is remarkable how often 
thiTc seems justificalirin fiir it. 'Mius Tageanl 
won the ( Chester ( ’uj) twice, as did Dalbyaiul 
Dare 1 )evil. Ivanhoff was twice .'>uei i-ssful in the 
Manchester (.'up, Shancrotha won in 1893, and 
was not beaten he ran a dead-beat in 1894. 
Vamp)yre, as just remarked, twice carried off the 
Ascot Stakes; 'I’evioldali! did so in iSSoand 
1881, and T.ord I.orne in 1889 and 1890. 
Previously to the success of Dan Dancer in 
1888, he had been jmni)ing hurdles, as had 
Billow before she won in 1892, and, it may be 
added, Prudhomme, before he won the (.‘hesti:r 
('up. 'I'here is generally su])])osed to be some 
derogation in character when a horse runs over 
hurdles, though to this rule, if it be one, there 
are some n()tal)le exceptions, Hampton himself 
having been a huidle jumper befon^ hci gained 
fame for himsi-lf and fortune for his owner. 
Class was found again in the Ascot Stakes in 
189s, kavenshury carried off the ("up 

with 9 st. 9 lbs. It went to France by the aid of 
Arlc(iuin in 1896, and of Mastjuu in 1897. 

Of all handicaps throughout the year, per 
haps the Cambridgeshire is universally re- 
garded as the most important; but the Royal 
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Hunt Cup at Ascot runs it close. This race 
was originated in 1843 has always attracted 
large fields and usually brought out horses of 
good class. Of late years, indeed, it has rather 
increased than diminished in interest. See Saw, 

. who won ifi fS6(j, was in all resj)ects a creditable 
example of the English thoroughbred, though 
the same i.annot be said forjudge, successful in 
the following year. Judge had been bought for a 
very few sovereigns, but his light weight enabled 
him to get home before animals of better class. 
'Fhat extraordinarily speedy horse T-owlander, 
by the way, was also a hurdle-rat'er, and won 
the Hunt Cup in 1874. 'Fhere was a sensa- 
tional race in i8tSi, when the fiv(.--year-oId 
Teter, with y st. 3 lbs. on his back, stopped to 
kick and was left far behind after the field had 
gone .some way. 'Fhat Archer should have per- 
suaded him to gallop, and that he should subse- 
quently have won with his heavy weight, assuredly 
stamps him as a remarkable animal. Such an 
event is un|)recedented under the circumstances. 
The distance is only a mile ; to be accurate, it is 
short of that measurement by. 74 yards: con- 
sidering tlu* s|)eed at which horses gallop, and 
that the ])ace is always good in this race, it will 
be readily understood h(J^Y very little time {hr.ni 
is to lo.se on the journey. Morion, three years 
old, 7 St. 9 lbs., showed what a good horse 
he was by winning in 1890. No animal of 
his age had successfully carried so heavy a 
weight before, though his record was broken 
two years later when Sus|)endi.‘r, also three 
years old, won with 7 st. to lbs. in a field of 
twt‘nty-five. Suspender was nevi'r beaten, 
and there is no saying how good he may have 
been ; unfortunately it could never be ascertained 
in public, for he fell one of the many victims of 
the hard ground at Ascot, and was never able 
to run again after his victory in the Hunt (ai|). 
I'hat good niiler, \ ietor Wild, gained one of his 
many \ictories here in 1894, and notwithstand- 
ing that he did not win in 1896, he ran an extra- 
ordinarily good rac e, being only just beaten by 
Knight of the 'riiistle, a four-year-old who had 
proved himself to be something more than useful, 
and who was in receipt of no less than 2 st. 7 lbs. 
from the winner of 1894. The Wokingham 
Stakes, run over six furlongs, is a species of minor 
edition of the Hunt Cup, and, as good animals 
are nearly always found in the field, succe.ss here 
adds much to a horse’s reputation ; except of 
course that if an animal does not fairly “get a 
mile ” his character as a racehor.se, having regard 
to the assumed aim and object of racing, does 
not rank high. 

At Cioodwood there are two noteworthy 
handicaps : the Stakes, first run in 1823 over a 
distance of 2.*, miles, and therefore a test of 
staying, and the Stewards’ Cup, run over the 
T.Y.C., which, as elsewhere noted, is here six 
furlongs, 'i'he same remark that has been 
made about the Metropolitan and the Ascot 
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Stakes applies to Goodwood. Horses of class 
and character are rarely found in the Stakes ; 
and what has been said about “horses for 
courses” also conies in here, as Stumps and 
Orelia both won twice. This, by the wa)% 
is still more remarkable in the Chesterfield 
(aip at the .same meeting, for Coomassie 
ivon it in 1876 and 1877, Victor Emmanuel 
in 1880 and i88t, and Vibration in 1882 
and 1883. Hampton won the Stakes in 1876, 
and that he too liked the course is demonstrated 
by the fact of his having carried off the Cup in 
the following year. Bay Archer, who has done 
good service to the stud in France, won in 1879, 
and that good mare Corrie Roy was not stopped 
in 1883 by her 9 st., a weight that was also 
carried successfully by Carlton in 1887. How 
little competition there has been for long dis- 
tance races of late years is made evident by the 
fact that in 1885 the race was void for lack of 
entries ; and the next year it resulted rather 
curiously, for the Duke of Beaufort’s Winter 
Cherry, who had only been started to make 
running for Sir Kenneth (l)clonging to l-ord 
Hartington, now Duke of Devonshire), car- 
ried off thti ])riy.e. An anecdote may here lx- 
interpolated to show how 'Turf “ crertainties !’ 
are upset and how totally unexpected results 
occur. 'The present writer chanced to drive up 
to the course in a fly with the Duke of Beaufort ; 
as we w(*re getting out of the carriage the fly- 
man obviously had something to say. An oppor- 
tunity being afforded him, he begged to know; 
whether the I )uke had any fancy for his mare, ^ 
which the flyman, for some mysterious' reason, 
said he thought was sure to win. The 'Duke 
overheard the question, and with characteristic 
kindness said, “No, my man, don’t waste your.* 
money on her ; .she has no chance whatever.” 
AN'alking to the stand he remarked to his com- 
panion, “ I am only starting my mare to make 
running for Hartington ; Sir Kenneth, bethinks, 
cannot be beaten. I have backed him and 
should advise you to do the .sume.’| It was 
never supposed that Winter C'herfy could 
possibly win, the idea being that she would fade 
out before a couple of miles liad been covered. 
Her jockey was only told to jump off at the best 
pace he could and come along all the way ; and 
he did this so effectually that she was never 
headed. The flyman met his fares after the 
races with a somewhat reproachful look, evi- 
dently feeling that he had been put off a good 
thing, and the kindly Duke felt the man’s disap- 
pointment much more than the loss pf his own 
money, though an extra sovereign consoled the 
would-be backer of Winter Cherry. 

'J'he late Alec Taylor was about this time 
extraordinarily successful in the preparation of 
horses for long distance races. In four succes- 
sive years from 1886 his stable carried off the 
Goodwood Stakes, with Winter Cherry, Carlton» 
Stourhead, and Ingram ; he t\<)n the Metro- 
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politan with The Cob in 1887, with Parlington in 
1890, and with Ragimundc in 1891. The North- 
amptonshire Stakes fell to the Manton trained 
Claymore in 1889. Eastern Emperor and 
Carlton won the Chester Cup in t886 and 1887 
respectively ; Ragimunde won the ('esarewitch 
in 1891, and The Cob should have done so in 
1886 ; Carlton won the Doncaster Cup in 1887 
as did Claymore in 1889 ; and four times in 
five years from 1886 the stable carried off the 
Manchester November Handicap, with Stour- 
head, Carlton (20 runners) Claymore (18), and 
Parlington (19). 

Returning to the Stewards* Cup at Coodwood, 
there is comparatively little to be said in com- 


is completed at Brighton and Lewes. Ihe 
Brighton Stakes dates from 1824. 'Phe race 
used to be over two miles; it w’as after- 
wards reduced to a mile and a half, and subse- 
(piently to a mile, the usual difficulty having 
hi?en found of getting good fields for a long 
distance. The Brighton Cup has been reduced 
in the same way. Some good horses have won 
this latter, including Caller On, Dollar,^ Ely, 
Speculum, Albert X'ictor, Lilian, Marie Stuart, 
and Tsonomy ; but in 1S83 there was nothing to 
oppost? Border Minstrel. Fields for the previous 
dozen years had averaged four in number, 
and the distance was conseciuently lessened to 
a mill*. Brag, a speedy horse belonging to 
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parison with the interest which the contest 
annually awakens. It is, inclecti, rather as a 
medium of speculation than as a great race that 
the Stewards’ Cup has to be considered. S<)i le 
notably speedy horses have won-- (.txonian, 
Tiappist, Herald, and Peter. Another Itorse 
who went a great pace oiwht to have won in 
1888. This was Bismarck, whose jockey, how- 
ever, after he had passed the distance, turned 
round to grin derisively at his followers, whom 
he supposed he had easily beaten, when his 
horse seized the opportunity of swemng and 
running right across the course, leavnig a ha - 
bred five-year-old mare from Danebury, lib 
by name, to cany her light burden of 6 su 
7 lbs. first past the post by a short head. Atter 
Goodwood, what is called the “ Sussex fortnight 


Mr. Leopold dc Rothschild, curried Sst. lo lbs. 
in 1885 in the exceptionally short time of i min. 
39 sec. 'I’he Baron, who had started an odds- • 
on favourite for the Derby (he had consistently 
shown himself a had horse), succeeded here in 
beating three opponirntsin 1S89. For .some reason 
or other it seems impossible to find starters for 
this race even now that the distance has been 
diminished, and tin average is much what it 
was previously. The same story of reduced dis- 
tance has to be told about the Lewes Handic^j, 
though only half a mile has been taken oft the 
length of this course, and it is now a mile 
and a half instead of two miles. Lord Hartmg- 
ton*s Rylstonc carried out the principle of 
“ horses for courses ** in notable fashion by 
winning three times running, the only handicap 
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that has fallen in tiirue cDiisecutive years to the 
same horse. For the rest, there is nothing 
particular to be said about the race, which is 
contesti.'d as a rule by average handicap horses. 
Much the same may be written of the (Ireat 
Yorkshire Handicap, which is one of the 
features of the Doncaster Meeting. It has 
fallen to good and bad animals in turn. The 
Portland Plate at Doncaster is one of the most 
popular of short races, the distance being 
5 fur. 152 yds., and as the field is nearly always 
numerous, suci'ess here is a genuine test of 
speed. Oxonian, Lollipop, Hackthorpe, are three 
horses that have carried off this stake, which in 
1881 was secured by Mowerina, who was pre- 
sently to win fame as the dam of Donovan. 
This was one of the races won by Goldseeker, 
with whom a succession of victories had been 
very cleverly planned. 'J'he horse, it may be 
incidentally remarked, injured his friends by 
winning once too often. 'This was in the 
following year at Kpsom. Goldseeker started 
for the City and Suburban, and there can 
perhaps be little harm at this time of day in 
saying that thosii connected with him had 
neither hope nor desire of victory, though it 
must be distinctly understood that in saying 
this no sort of im])Ii('ation is made as to the 
integrity of those concerntxl. 'Phey thought 
the race would do him good, and help towards 
preparing him for the Jubilee Handicap at 
Kempton Park, for which they had backiid him 
very heavily, 'foin (\uinon, junior, had the 
mount at Kjisom, and was put up without any 
instructions as to how he was to ride ; he 
jum{)ed off, and was never headed from start 
to hnish, backward in condition as the colt 
was. The effect of this was to earn for him a 
substantial penalty for thi' event at Kempton 
Park. He had not bi‘en backed for a shilling 
at Epsom, and his penalty cost him the other 
race, for which, however, so good had his 
chance been esti^emed, that he started first 
favourite in spite of the additional 14 lbs. 
I/Abbesse de jouarre, the Oaks winner, won 
with Qst. in 1890, and the Duke of J'ortland’s 
very speedy horse, Greylt'g, one of the few greys 
that have run of late years — Eastern Empress 
was another was successful in 1894. Whiston, 
who went wrong in his wind and speedily sank 
to plating, won in 1895, and Grig, a mare be- 
longing to Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, who 
galloped at a great pace, was .succt’ssful the year 
afterwards. 

Of the Great Eastern Handicap and the New- 
market October Handicap there is nothing 
special to be said except that they are popular 
races ; but the Cesarcwitch is one of the great 
contt?sts of the year. Class is better rei)resented 
in this race than in any other of the long distance 
handicaps, and the field is almost invariably goo<l. 
It is run over a severe course of two and a 
quarter miles, and though a moderate animal 
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has occasionally got home w^ith a light weight, 
it usually takes a really good horse to win the 
Cesarewitch. 'fhe race dates from j.839 and 
several interesting chapters might be compiled 
about it. 'I'he success of Prioress in 1857, after 
a dead-heat with two other animals, El Hakim 
and Queen Hess, was one of the first victories 
gained by American horses in England. She 
was brought to this country by the late Mr. Ten 
Broeck, a keen sportsman who met with varying 
fortune on the Turf. 1866 was a very sensational 
year. 'I'hi^ race fell to the Marquis of Hastings’ 
J.ecturer, and the owner won a large fortune at 
a time when, there can now be no harm in saying, 
the money was sorely needed. The horse was 
trained at Danebury by the late John Day, and 
did so well in a trial with Ackworth and others 
that Day could not believe that the result was 
true. After a short interval the gallop was 
repeated, with precisely the .same result, and it 
then became apparent that the colt, a three- 
ycar-()ld, not by any means leniently weighted 
with 7 st. 3 lbs., could scarcely fail. John Day’s 
brother, William, who had taken the race in 
i860 with Dulcibella, and knew well what 
was retiuired to win the Cesarewitch, believed 
he‘had a horse which could not be beaten ; but 
when the two brothers compared notes on 
arrival at Newmarket, AVilliam was convinced 
that he could have no possible chance, and 
that the money he had invested on his own 
horse was as good as lost. He had time, how- 
ever, to secure himself, the Marquis of Hastings 
having very generously let him stand ^£ 2 ^ at the 
odds of 40 to T which he had at first been able 
to obtain about his horse. A terrible .scare arose 
in the Danebury camp shortly before the race 
when it was remembered that Lord Hastings had 
struck out all animals entered in his name; 
but by an extraordinary piece of good luck 
Lecturer chanced to have been entered for the 
('esarewitch in the name of a friend, Mr. Peter 
W ilkinson, so that he was able to run, and he 
won at his ease. 1876 was notable, for the 
fact that Rosebery, who won this race, after- 
wards carried off the (Cambridgeshire, the first 
horse that had ever secured the two. One can- 
not pass the name of that good honest stayer, 
('hippendale, without a word; he won in 1879 
with 7 St. s lbs., ran well next year with 9 st. 4 lbs. 
and was second both in 1881 and 1882 with 8 st. 

1 2 lbs. In 1880 the ("esarewitch was memorable 
for the victory of Robert the Devil, w^ho carried 
the great weight for a three-year-old of 8 st. 6 lbs. 
It had been supposed by many tliat no horse 
of this age could win wdth so heavy a burden ; 
but there was never any doubt as to the result 
after the flag had fallen. Another American, 
Foxhall, won with 7 st. 12 lbs., he being a three- 
year-old, in 1881, and followed Rosebery’s 
example in carrying off the Cambridgeshire. 
The success of Corrie Roy in 18^2 is worthy of 
note from the fact that she never had what is 
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called “ an orthodox Ccsarewitch preparation.” 
There is a generally well founded idea among 
trainers that no horse can win the Cesarewitch 
who has not previously been galloped on several 
occasions over the full distance ; hut there are 
exceptions to every rule, and Corrie Roy’s 
trainer well understood that such treatment 
would not suit her; her gallops were seldom 
much over a mile, hut she won di?cisively. 
Robert the Devil’s exploit was surpassed in 
1884 by St. Galien, who won with 8 st. 10 lbs. 
on his three-year-old back : in the following 
year none of the English horses could hold 
their own against Plaisanterie, who came from 
France and had things all her own way. 


practically won the race ; but the jockey, 
believing that victory was secure, dropped his 
hands as he had been so earnestly cautioned not 
to do, the result being that 'I’lie (^ob stopped, 
and Stone (!link crawled home by a neck. 
'I'he French carried olT the race again in 1888 
with Temfbreuse, and in 1890 Sheen beat all 
records by winning with 9 st. 2 lbs. in the 
saddle, though, of coiirsi*, having regard to the 
scale of weigh t-for-age, the siu'c'css of a five- 
year old with this burden was less remarkable 
than the victories of Robert the Devil and St. 
(iaticn, it being estimated that over this distance 
in the month of ()ctobi:r a five-year-old is a 
stone l)etter than a thri‘(\ How greatly owners 
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It may be noted that her son (!hildwick 
repeated his dam’s success nine years later. 
Stone Clink won in 1886 by a piece of good 
fortune. A game, sturdy little horse calUnl ' 1 . t: 
Cob, belonging to the Duke of Heau fort, and 
noteworthy for the fact that his dam, 'J'he Roe, 
was twenty-four years old when he was horn, 
had been prepared for the race by Alec I'aylor, 
who, with every justification for the opinion, 
believed that he could not be bciten. Like 
many other good horses The Cob was very lazy, 
and before! the race it was repeatedly impressed 
upon his jockey that he must ride quite past the 
post. “ If you drop your hands on him he will 
stop directly” his rider was told again and again 
' by both the Duke and his trainer. I'hc Cob led 
his field a rare gallop across the flat, and had 


may be mistaken about their horses is- proved 
by the fact that Rird h^yes, who ran a dcad-heat 
with Cypria in 1893, had been given away to 
his traiiuT, Joseph ( annon, as worthless, after 
having been beaten in selling races. 

'Fhe Cambridgeshire, run at the Houghton 
Meeting, was also originated in 1839, and, as 
has been alr(*ady remarked, is g('nerally con- 
sidered the most interesting and important 
h.'indicap of the season. Until the year 1887 
the (Cambridgeshire was run up the hill to the 
finish at the Criterion ("ourse post at the “ top 
of the town,” and accounts of the race used 
always to contain a description of what was 
happening at the “ Red Post,” a post painted 
red which still stands at about the distance ; but 
from 1888 the course has been altered and the 
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race is now run over a distance of 2,000 yards, 
finishing at tlie Rowley Mile stand. The 
story of Catch-’eni-alive’s victory in 1S63 has 
been so often told that it need not be here 
repeated. The scales were tampered with, and 
it seemed that the winner must be disqualified 
until the malicious att(?mpt was fortunately 
detected. French owners have been s|)ecially 
keen to win the Cambridgeshire, and succeeded 
in 1873 with Montargis, in the following 
year with Peul-etrtr, with Jongleur in 1877, with 
Plaisanterie in 1885 (the third animal that has 
carried off both this and the C^esarewitch), 
and with Alicante in 1890. La Mervcille 
and La Flechc, who won in 1879 and 1892, 
were English-bred horses in spite of their French 
names. In 1878 Isonomy, undoubtedly the 
best three-year-old of his year, and who might 
have won the I )c.*rby had his owner pleased — for 
Sefton could have had no sort of chance with 
him — W’as specially kept for the ( Cambridgeshire 
and won the race with 7 st. i lb. on his back. 
Foxhalls penalty raised his weight to 9 st., which 
it was supposed by not a few practical judges 
he could not possibly (’arry, csptM-ially as he 
had a field of notable excellence to beat, and 
his achievement was conse(|uently a great one. 
1882 is remarkable for the fact that the race had 
to be postponed in (onsequence of a terrific 
storm. Fog and frost may lead to postpone- 
ments, but for wind and rain to do so is an 
altogether exceptional occurrence. 'Fhe horsi?s 
had gone to the post when the Stewards decided 
that the racii could not possibly be run, and Mr. 
Arthur Coveiitry, the pre-sen t starter, ofTe-red to 
go down on his hack to convey this intimation. 
The crowd, meantime, knowing nothing of this, 
waited for the fii.-ld to come in sight, the delay 
being made exciting by the circumstance that 
several flies and carriages were blown over, thtar 
wheels revolving at a tremendous pace in the 
hurricane that was blowing. After a lime the 
first of the horsirs that had been taken to the 
post relurntxl a long way ahead of everything 
else, the jockey’s colours indistinguishable in 
conse(|uence of the saturation they had received. 
It appeared that something had won very easily 
indeed, but no one could say what, and when 
the others appeared at wide intervals an idea 
prevailed that this was the most extraordinary 
race ever seen; but presently it became known 
that it had not been a race at all. Hackness won 
the next day, when there were no fewer than thir- 
teen races. Bendigo’s success in 1883 ^tlto- 
gether unexpected. 'Fhe horse’s throat had been 
dressed and he was really not fit to run, but 
6 st. 10 lbs. was a burden under which he could 
not be beaten, though he gave his opponents 
every chance, as towards the finish he swerved 
right across the course, from one side to the 
other ; antj it was only by a head that he suc- 
cumbed to Florence ^four years, 9 st. 1 lb.) next 
year. 


'fhe Cambridgeshire of i886 was perhaps 
the most sensational on record. Possibly the 
true story of it will some day be told, but the 
time has not arrived to tell it yet. Carlton 
was favourite, and his jiarty at Manton had the 
most implicit belief in him. St. Mirin was 
trained in the same stable, the two had been 
tried together, and of the superiority - of Carlton 
there stjcmed to be no po.ssibility of question ; 
but Archer, who was to ride St. Mirin, notwith- 
standing the trial maintained that he was sure 
to beat the other, and for reasons that have 
never yet been e.xplained he did so. 'fhe Derby 
winner Mellon ran in this race, and in spite of 
Ihe heavy weight he carried was going so well 
when ihiiy neared the Red Post that Archer began 
to race with him, making his eflbrt sooner than 
he otherwise would have done. This no doubt 
look much of the steel out of St. Mirin, who, 
however, seemtxl to have the victory assured 
when the despised Sailor Prince siidclenly chal- 
lenged him, a desperate finish ensued, and Archer, 
weakened by wasting in order to ride the weight, 
was beaten a head. Three-year-olds had a run 
of luck from 1887, when (iloriation won, which 
has only been interrupted by the success of the 
four yearold Veracity in 1888 and of Molly Mor- 
gan (four years, 6 st. 7 lbs.), in 1893. La Fleche’s 
performance of winning with 8 st. 10 lbs. on her 
back in 1892 was a notable one ; considering 
sex allowance it was more than equal to that of 
Foxhall, as he only won a short head, and the 
gallant mare cantered home with her ears pricked. 
That good horse Best Man was a strong favourite 
in 1895 in spite of the 9 st. he had to carry, but 
h(' coiihl only get second to Marco (7 st. 9 lb.), 
who was probably much the best of the three-year- 
olds of his season. The handicapper in 1 896 com- 
mitted a grave i?iTor in letting in so good a colt 
as Winkfiekl’s Pride with so little as 6 st. lolbs., 
and of coursii the horse had no difficulty in 
winning. 

The Liverpool Autumn Cup and the ^Tan- 
('hester November Handicap are other races 
which may be mentioned. Sterling, the sire of 
Isonomy, won the former with 9 st. 4 lbs. in 
1S73, a great achievement, especially considering 
that the minimum weight at this time was 5 st. 
7 lbs. Master Kildare, the sire of Melton, won 
in 1879, and Mellon, following in his sire’s foot- 
steps, was successful next year. I.ady Rosebery, 
who had a great jmrtiality for this course, won 
in t888 and again in 1890, being successful also 
the following year in the Spring Cup, another 
instance of “horses for courses”; and in 1893 

Fleche ended her Turf career, with the excep- 
tion of one essay a little later at Manchester, by a 
brilliant success with 9 st. 6 lbs. Belphcebe won 
both these races in 1878*; Carlton’s perform- 
ance with 9 st. 12 lbs. in 1887 has already been 
mentioned, and Ravensbury, who would have 
had such a brilliant career on the ^urf if he had 
lived in almost any other year except [that which 
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made him so unfortunately the constant opponent 
of Isinglass, won with 9 st. 4 lbs. in 1894. 

“ Nurseries, it should here be added, are handi- 
caps for two-year-olds exclusively, and they are 
frequent items on race cards during the last 
three months of the season, for by the Rules of 
Racing no “Nursery** can be run before the ist 
of September. 

SKLLINCi RACKS — Selling rares are the lowest 
furms of contest recognised by the rules of raring ; and 
selling handicaps, the' lowest of all, arr, on the fac e t»f 
them, manifestly ridiculous. “ Winner to k- sold for 50 
sovs.” is the notification in the conditions «)f the smallest, 
the selling price being raised on occasions l<i much larger 
sums, though perhaps ;flOO is the most c<>mmoii, and no 
pri/-e can be less lluin >^100 under Jockey Club Rules. 
Weights range from 9 st. tr> 6 st. ; and it is manifest that 
if one horse can give another 3 st. and a Ix^ating a 
beating which may tend to prove that he could have given 
much more — and if the winner is only worth ^^50, the 
defeated light-weight nnist be w»)rih a great deal less; or, 
XIII the other hand, if the bottom weight wins, and the 
lop weight, giving the 3 si,, is only just delealed, re- 
ceives, let us say, a 3 lb. or 4 lb. beating, he or she must 
be worth a great deal iiiore than the winner. No one can 
fiiil to see the cogency of this argument ; ami the man 
xif logical mind who ilitl not understand the eNigenries of 
racing would at once say that tlutre was no <U*nying the 
common sense of the cry for the abolitidu uf, at any rate, 
the selling handicap. Ilut the exigencies of racing arc not 
governed by logical c< insiderations. The \ loint is h( ov a man 
f’aii get rid of a very bad horse ; and the selling handicap 
supplies the nearesi ajijiroach to an answer. An owner 
tries a Iw'o-year-old to be very liad - a youngster of wliich, 
very likely, he may have formed high hoiu-s, based on his 
breeding, make and shaiK*, action ami ajiparenl capacity 
to gallo]). I le fulfils an enga^, monl , and runs w lelchedly. 
““ First time out ; ran green,” Is the excuse : and he is 
started $igaut. Again he i • liadly beaten ; but the owner, 
perhaps, lays the tIuUering unction to his soul that the 
winner is something ou‘ <if ihcr 'iiimon, has extraordinary 
speed, cho])i)ed his field, that his own horse did not gel 
off, was .shut in, or in some way the victim of acculeiit. 
Once more he tries his iuck in moderate company; and 
the truth, which has in fact been actually plain all the 
while, has t<i lie recognised : he is a very bad h«»r.se. 
“ We shall have to put him in a selling ra<\*,” is the ver- 
dict, and in such a contest he figures. If beaten, he 
descends still further to the selling handicap, ami shotdd 
he fail even here his future becomes indefinite. If he is 
believed to “look like jumping,” he may he rlaimc«' and 
tried at hurdles; if not, some one may pick him up at 
lliuction for a hunter, a hack or a cab— one may be draggeil 
down Piccadilly by an animal whose name not long lio- 
fore has figured largely among the entries for great 
stakes. The decadence of a promising but deceptive 
two-year-old has here been tnaced ; hut horses ctime to 
run in selling races later in life. IVissibly, for some 
mysterious reason, they have lost their form : pcrliaps 
they show a more or less jmmounced temlency to go 
wrong in the wind ; it may Ije that a leg has gtinc and 
been patched up, or else shows signs of going, hor 
.some cause or other it appears urgently desirable to get 
rid of them while they retain a .scrap of form and reputa- 
tion ; and the doubtful animal is put iat«i a selling race. 
Some .screw must Ije loose or he .vouH mt lie there, is 
the natural deduction; but many who waiu to liet will 
reply that he has never run in such company before, and 
at any rate ought to beat tAis lot. I'hus one ohjccl of 
latter day sport, the making up of a race which may lead 
to an exciting struggle (and |>ossibly to a brilliant display 
of horseman^ip) Is fulfilled. . 

It will at once lie seen how readily such a system might 
lie turned to a source of very possible profit by what are 
called “ astute practitioners.^* Place a really smart horse 
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in :i selling plate, a hnrse that could win in good com- 
pany, lie will only have platers -the term is one of 
reproach ■ -to heal, he is .sure to win and his friends may 
bet, .as the phrase goes, “till the enws conic home.” 
The Ilian has nflen been carried out with profitable 
results -siippiising that Iwn or three other owners are 
not playing the same game at the time— hut there are 
dangers attached t<» the experiment. In the first pi c 
“the ring "are very ready to eslimiife the situation of 
affairs, to refuse to bet against the gotid thing, or at lies 
to make the hackers lay long nilds i^n it. It wins ; but 
the slake is paltry ; in order to make money by belling a 
very great risk has to he umlergiuie, and the flaiiger is 
in»l yci over. The winner of a selling race has, of 
course, to be sold by auction ; the «i\\ner receives 
no more than the entered selling price, proliably 
j^lOO, possilily (the lowest sum reengnised), and 

the surplus is divided between the rare fuml and 
the owner of the second horse. If the nwner of the 
vvinnei, who h.is efl'ecteil his //v//, wants to retain his 
animal, he may very likely have to give a great ileal of 
money for it, as the circumsiaiices of the race, the con- 
fidence W'illi w'hieh it has been backed, and the eise with 
which it won, have left 110 doubt about its value. Ihiying 
in is, therefiire, an exceedingly expensive business. An 
act mil example will best demoiisirate the ease. .\u 
American importation, named rianijiiet lb, won a selling 
plate at Newmarket, worth /iod; he. was enleml to be 
soM for anollier far as memory serves — the 

record of ihi* race in /\tfj 7 "s f/'/z/t/c omits the selling price), 
ami he was boiiglit in for 1,510 giiiiii as — .'.’l,575 toy. 
The deficit, tluiefoie. /j,375, hail to be voii by liet- 
liiig, whieli in this p.imeular ease wmild have involved 
a risk of probalily at lea.si /j.ooo. The owner (Mr. 
Ooker, the “Moss of Tammany*'), received Z’loti for 
the stake and had to pay 1,475 •'* his horse. 

Ilimpiel JI., as w.is then made eviilenl, was regarded by 
his owner as worth at least some /.'i, 600 ; but let us see 
what happened in this typical ease. Notwithstanding 
his appearance as a “plater," the horse was entered 
for a X 2,000 .slake, and liealen ; he ran again in a race 
of character, and again suffered defeat : afliT which 
another mif/t was attempted in a selling rate, 'riiis lime 
it iiiisearrieil. 'The horse wa.s beaten a length by an 
oul.sider and jiiomplly “el.iiined. ’ 

This is anollier risk run by owners who wish to gamhle 
on .selling plaleis. A rule of raring says that “all oilier 
horses .srarling*^ [oilier than the winner, that isj “may 
be claimed for the SL*lling price ////v the \ahie of llie slake 
or plate by the owners of horses running in the race or 
their authoriseil agents." (daiiiis may be made by 
owners according lo the pl.iees their represiailalives 
obtain ; thus the owner of the iliinl has ]>rioriiy of 
claim for the liorse that ran .sei oiid. In this ease Ikin- 
ijuel w-as enlereil to be sold for /,200 ; ll.e slake wa.s 
worth anolluT jC2O0, so that he was claimed for Z4<»J 
just a cpiarter of what lias been show n to be his owncr'.s 
lowest juissible estimate of his wortli ; ami of eoiirse the 
money belted on him, doubtless a heavy amount or the 
gamble would not have been remunerative, was al.so lo.st. 
It will be seirii from this example how daiigeniii.s a game 
it Is. The owner of the exjiloited plater must bet 
hc*avilv ill order to be able to allonl to buy in his horse if 
he wins; ami if he is beaten he is very likely to lose the 
animal, for a ridieuloiisly iiiade«|ujite sum, as well as his 
bets. It h.ippens on * occasions that an owner loses 
money by winning a selling race. Ills horse runs better 
than he has expected it would do, and he thinks he 
would like to keep it. He has not backed it, and so, 
entered to be sold lor £100, he may have to bid, say 
^500, lo retain it ; which means that he tnu.sl jiay £400 
for division lietwcen the owner of the second and the 
race fund— ^^500, less ihe £100 entered .selling price. 
He is conserpiently ^^300 out of jioekel, ////.r the jockey’s 
winning fee of five guineas and incidental expenses. 
These gambles are not healthy ; they are not in accor- 
dance with the true .spirit of the sport, and by way of 
preventing them a rule was some time since instituted in 
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l'>:ince I hut hurses ruglU he claimed for the entered 
selling price plus the value <»f the slake, Ixjfore a race 
was run. The owner who had intended to “have a 
dash ’’ on a useful horse that was put in to meet inferior 
class aniiniils might thus he very awkwardly circumvented. 
There was a g<icjd deal <if common sense in the idea, hut 
apparently il <lid not answiT. 

Tt is inevitai^Ie that mistakes should he made, and at 
limes horsirs rise from the ranks of the selling platers 
and greatly distinguish themselves. 'I'hcir owners have 
h)st patience with them after a disiippointment, it may 
Ik; ; or llu'w improve in an unexpected way, ]iossihly hy 
shaking off SI Hiie ailment which has alfected them, and 
has not been recognised hy their first trainer; or it may 
Ik? that he has misunderstood their constitution orca|iacity, 
so that in more appreciative hands they do lietter. 1 f s|iacc 
permitted a string of examples might he given, hut the 
case of X'ictor Wild may he quoted ns a reiiiarkahle one. 
lie helonged to ('lolding, a particularly shrewd and 
ca]iahle trainer, who makes as few mistakes as any one, 
hut who, however, doubtless for some reason that seemeil 
good at the time, pul him in a wretched little j^ioo 
selling race, the Jh'ockhurst Plate, at the now extinct 
Portsmouth I'ark Meeting, lie w<»n a couple of lengths 
from the best of four wretches who followed him, and, 
entered to he sold for /"joo, fetclied 3.50 guineas — less 
than a twentieth ])art of his value, lie next ran in a 
Nursery Handicap with a .selling clause, met <»p|M)nents 
of the most moderate character, and won comfortably, 
actually receiving weight from .some of them. This lime 
he was bought in for 640 guineas, and gradually started the 
career in the eour.se of which he has often so memorably 
di.stingui.sh('d himself. Hampton, who won .such faiiu* as 
a .sire, also figured in selling race.s. Thus a “plater” 
may become a famous horse ; hut he will bean ex<*eplion 
to the rule, for the course of the jilateris iiImo.sl invariably 
down bill by more 01 U*s.s rapid stagi*.s. 

SPEIOD AND STAVIN(;--Spucd is the first 
requisite of the racehorse, his value depending 
largely upon the distance of ground over which 
he can maintain Itis ht^st [lact?, that is to say, 
whether or not he is a slayer. A good defini- 
tion of a stayer is much needed, and for want 
of a better he may perhaps he de.scrihcd as a 
horse who can keep on galloping for a long way 
when fully e.\t(MKled. Many, perhaps the 
majority racehorses have a flash of .s[)eed 
with which to finish a race — “one effort in 
them,” as the phrase runs, and it is among the 
first e.ssentials of jockeyship to know precisely 
when this effort should be demanded. 'There 
are not a few horses that cannot “get even five 
furlongs, and among the.se very much depends 
upon the selection of the course, wheth(.*r it is 
easy, as down the hill at Ep.som (if the animal 
has good shoulders and can come down hill), at 
1 )erhy and elsewhere, or severe as at Ascot, on 
the Rowley Mile, the old Cambridgeshire (or 
Criterion) courses, the Bunbury Mile, or where 
the winning post is at the top of an ascent. A 
really speedy horse that does not stay will beat 
bad animals over long distances, whim running 
far beyond his course, in fact, bccau.se they fail 
to extend him. He is cantering wliile they are 
galloping hard ; going on well within himself he 
docs not tire, and so can keep with them at no 
exertidj^’ reserving his speed ; but put the same 
^se ii^his own class, among worthy rivals, so 
he IS kept at or near full stretch, and he is 
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exhausted by a very much shorter course — as is 
natural. A “ stayer ” is a somewhat vague term> 
as regards the question of distance, but one 
generally understands a horse that can last 
with animals of his own class for at least a 
mile and a half. It would have been extremely 
interesting after Sheen had beaten Amphion at two 
miles to see w^hat would have happened had the 
two run together over a mile, and then over a 
mile and a half. At a mile most people would 
have expected to see Amphion win easily ; at a 
mile and a half opinions would have been 
divided ; when they met at two miles Sheen won 
without difficulty. Kilcock’s best distance is 
probably six furlongs, but he won at Newmarket 
over a course nearly twice as long (i mile 3 fur- 
longs), because against the horses that opposed 
him he had not to exert himself. The com- 
bination of great speed and staying power i.s 
occasionally found, l)ut it is exceedingly rare. 

RACIC COURSKS—Ily general consent the bc.sl 
ineetiiig of ihe year is hekl at Ascot. The sport here is 
consistently good, ami it is the one place where no selling 
race is found in the programme. There are only five 
handicajis during the four <lays tjver which the meeting 
extends, ami om* of these, the Royal Hunt Cup, is perhaps 
only .second in general interest to the Cambridge.shirc. 
The Asc!ot Stakes and the Wokingham are also events of 
importance, though the former is over two miles, and 
nowadays for all long distance races except the Ce.sarewitch 
fields are usually no Utter than moderate. The Ascot 
Cup .stands out by itself as the great race of its kind. A 
few years since it was generally understood that a race- 
fi^r a Cui) was invariably like the Cup at the “ Royal 
Meeting’^ as it is called, over a long distance of ground, 
but in this respc*ct things have altered on many.cowses 
ami Cups are often run for at distances of less than a mile. 
Nearly all the stakes at Ascot are of considerable value. 
I1ie (kip is now worth as a rule not far short of ;(^opo ; 
the Coron.'ition Slakes for threc-ycar>old fiUjea...9fien 
amounts to over ;^3,ooo, and the St. James’s Palace^d 
I lardwicke Stakes arc also reckoned in thoiisand.s. The 
Hardwicko, it may lx? remarked, was named after the late 
Karl, who revi.sed the Ascot programme during his tenMicy 
of the Mastership of the lluckhnunds. The Asctit ci^rse 
is circular, and only some sixty-six yards short of twomUes 
round. The ground rises and falls, with a finish uphill, 
which is a severe lest of a horse’s ability, and some of the 
Ix?.st jockeys who ride and have riflden there say fhat races 
are iK)t .seldom lo.st bec.iuse riders do not appreciate tlic 
severity of the finish, aiul .so make their effort too .soon. 
The great draw I Kick to Ascot, as a rule, is the hardnesj; 
of the going. The meeting always takes place about the 
middle of June, when the sun has liakcd the course, and 
scarcely a year pas.scs in w'hich some goorl animals do not 
IKTinanently injure them.sclves by running here. 

Rut to a great many devotees of the sport there is no 
place which approaches Newmarket. The whole of 
Newmarket is practically given up to the horse. Most 
of the training here is done on what is called the “ Rury 
Side,” an cxfxinsc of ground including the famous Lime* 
kilns, on which, as a rule, the going is always good. 
Even when it is hard on other parts of the Heath, if one 
]r.iss(‘s through the belt of trees which separates the 
Lime-kilns from the Bury Hill, horses can be freely 
galloped at almost all times, though elsewhere they have 
to do their work on the tan tracks which have l)een laid 
down, and are utilised by trainers who desire to avoid 
the jar which would be caused bjr the hard ground. 
What is called the “ Race Course Side ” is also busy in 
the morning, however. Most of the ram take place on 
some i)ortion of the Roivley Mile, thougn not all of thenv 
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iini^th at what may lie called the princitial winning post, 
opposite to the stand. There are three other winning 
jxists on this ixirtion of the course. First comes the 
Abingdon Mile. This post is situated at the bottom <if 
a descent, so that the course is suitable for speedy horses 
with little staying power, as they have mit to climb up the 
rise to the Rowley Mile post. The next is the Ditch 
Mile, and the last is the T. V.C., ca]utals which stand for 
*‘Two Year Old Course.” Kverv course, it may be 
remarked, has its T.V.C. extcMidin’g to something fmm 
5 to 6 furlongs; thus the T.V.C. at Newmarket (that is 
to say on the Rowley Mile course) is 5 furlongs 140 yards ; 
at Ascot it is 5 furlongs 136 yards; at Doncaster the 
“ Red House in” docs duty for a and is 5 fur- 

longs 152 yards ; at Kpsom and (ioodwood it is 6 furlongs 
exactly. The Cambridgeshire used to finish, as a tew 
races do still, at the Criterion Course winning post, ct»m- 
inonly called “the top of the town,” but in 18SS the 
course which had been in use since tins handi(*:ip was 


ment as well ns a ditch protx'r- in lime immemorial for 
military jnirposes, and may still lie traced through several 
counties. I lere there are two \vinning |X)sts : one 
opiMisite the stand at the top of a hill, the other, the new 
T.V.C., which is 5 furlongs 142 yards, at the iHittom of 
the rise, so that it is not nearly st) severe. How trying 
this hill is tohorsi’s is shown by the freejuency with w’hich 
they fail to carry a penalty ui» it. There can scarcely be 
a better ]in)of of a horse's merit than success in a race 
“ A. 1 *'.," assuming «)f course that the fiehi is made uj> of 
gotnl animals. “ .\. F.” are initials that .signify “ Across 
the Flat,” and the course consists of the Rowley Mile 
together with 2 furlongs be}ond it at the start. It is, 
quite .straight, with ascents and di'scenis just enough to 
try a Imi.se's action ; for though it is in no part very .steep, 
if an animal caniuit come driw'ii a hill, a consequence t»f 
liiul shoulders iir of his being what is called “upright” 
in fn»nt, the descent into the .Abingdon Mile Hottom is 
.suflicient to make him falter. A .straight cour.se is more 



first csUblishctI, in 1839 . "as 1 ho 

shire now finishes at the Kowley Mile stan.l, an.l is run 
over exactly 2,000 yards, that is to say a mile .and a 
“distance”; for a “distance" is not a vague term as 
some people appear to suppose, Inil a mrasun.nent of 
240 \-artls. The hill from the Rowley Mile stand to ilnr 
winning post at the “top of the town is a severe one 
and forms a useful test of a horse’s staying lameis. I U re 
it was that the old Beacon course, about whiili one olun 
reads in old racing histories, came to an end. lius 
course wa.s 4 miles i furlong 177 
very seldom used now, never, indeed, unless 'h« «h P 
challenged for. On the Kowicj_ Mi.s a '.l ‘ H 

icnances are held the three Spring am. l.irv-e A“‘«m 
meetings, called the Craven, Ihc l <r.sl Snimg. the Sixond 
Spring; theh'irst October, winch t 

end of Septendicr, the Second Octola-r, and the Hough- 
ton. The two Summer Meetings, the hnsl and Suond 
July, are held on another course, ,i 

as •• Behind the Ditch.” The course runs *r 

famous “ditch” which was erected -for it is an emlia 


arduous than one roiiml turns, in “ ncgotiatiiig uincli 
an aniiiiid must lie slightly eased. Ihe breadth of the 
Newmarket courses is a great advantage, as horses have 
plenty of nwiiu, and willi iiuideralc luck and judgment a 
Ockey should iiewr Ik* shut in ; though not long .since in 
a match one of the hfirscs was di.sipialilieil for bum|)ing. 
Ikforo the slaiuls were erec.ed, a great many vi.silors 
til Newmarket did their racing on horse) mck. and not 
a few gentlemen and trainers have their harks there 
at i>re.sent. When races fmisli, as they do on .some days, 
ill several of the different winning posts, a goo<l deal 
i,f exercise i.s iiivohed m getting aUnit, and a hack is 
a great convenience. 'Ihe Rouiifl Course is now little 
more than a name. It e\lendc«l over 3 miles 4 furlongs 
uS yards; the “ Ditch In," 2 miles II8 yards from the 
ruiining ga]. (a «ailting ihrougli the “ditch ) to the 
en<I iif the beacon Course, is also sehlom u.sed, but one or 
two races are still run over the *1 wo Middle Miles, a 
course in n^ality 17 yards short of its nominal distance. 

The Ki5soin Courst; is one of the w'orst in the country 
by reason of the very' awkward turn at Tattenham corner. 
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This was not long since to some extent mrKlified, but it 
is still extremely (liuigerous, anil on rounding it the jockey 
finds himself at the top of a steep hill, dashing down 
which must In: something of a trial to the nerves if they 
are not of the best. 'I'he J.)erby Course is niiieh in the 
form of a horseshoe, the first part of it In'ing on the 
ascent, and though, certainly, riders do not seem to ease 
at all in coming round the corner, it is eviilent that they 
must do so, because the Derby lime is invariably rather 
slow. The Bell stands at the Is^tloni of the hill ; from 
there to the winning post is a slight rise, but its distance 
is short, and thus horses that cannot come down hill have 
natiinilly a had chance at Kpsom, thmigh it may be noted 
that to judge from a horse’s formation whether he can 
come down hill or not is apt to lead the observer into 
error. 'I'hose who remember Bay Middleton declare 
that he was as upright as a walking .slick, but he came 
<lown the hill in perfect style when he won the Derby. 

(loodwood, one of the best and most jncturesipie courses 
in the country, is some five miles from (.'hichester on the 
Umlers of the Duke of Kichnionir.s park. The .swelling 
Downs with the Solent beyond make a beautiful view 
from the stands, and for .sume reason Dr other, though 
the meeting is hehl on the last days of July or the first 
days of Augivst, the going never seems to be very hard. 
The courses are very varied in character, the lung distance 
races being run round a hill called “ the ("lump.’* l.)on- 
caster is a circular course nearly flat, I mile 7 furlongs 
92 yards rouml ; there is a turn into the straight -for 
when a course is s|K)ken of as circular it must not lie 
understood that it hears anything like aclo.se resemblance 
to a circle — but it is a long way frnin home, and trouhle 
in the nature of jo.stling .seldom hajjpeiis there, though 
in Memoir's St. la-ger there was a scrimmage at 
this point, T. Loali's on St. Serf having been knocked 
uite out of his .saddle, to which he was restored by Tom 
Cannon. The nearest ajiproach to a circular course, 
using the wonl in its ]iroper meaning, is at (’he.stcr on 
the Roodee, by the side of the river Dee ; the course in- 
deed has heeti derisively spoken of as a *’ .soup plate.** 
It is only ahout 50 yards more than a mile round, and so 
is very much on the turn and iinsuilable for long'Stiiding 
hor.ses. 

A familiar phrase on the turf is “ horses fur courses,” 
and that ihoie is a good deal in the expression often 
.seems to Itc proved. Th^S the Brighton Cuiirse is very 
like Epsom, and horses that win at one meeting often 
win at the other, a cireumslanee, however, which may no 
doubt partially be explained by the fact that these Ciuirses 
down a long hill are easy, so that a speedy animal who 
cannot .stay has a specially good chance. \'urk has an 
oval flat course on the famous Knavesmire about a mile 
from the city. One of the most popular of the few 
“open couises,'* as opposed to gate money meetings, 
which still remain, is at Stockhridge, the heaiU|uarlers of 
the Bibiiry (Jluh, one uf the uldest established racing 
clubs in the country, members of which are //.ve /tu/o 
gentlemen riders, the unly other I'liglish racing clubs 
which confer this distinction being the Jockey Club, 
Croxlon Park, Snuthdowii and I.udlow. Besides races 
for gentlemen riders Stoekbridge, situated on the 1.)own.s 
near the historical training eslahlishment of Danelniry, 
has iLsually some very good Iw'o-ycrar-old sport. The 
]ilace has long been specially popular with many of the 
leading patrons of the turf, and it is .seldom that good 
horses do not go to the post for the 11 11 rst bourne Slakes — 
Stoekbridge indeed is recognised as having a charm of its 
own, and much regret has been ex]»res.sed at the report 
that a renewal of the lease for the training giound and 
racecourse cannot be obtained. It was here that the 
Marquis of Ma.stings and the Duke of Beaiifori had their 
horses umler the charge of John Ibiy, father-in-law of the 
present tenant, Tom Cannon, during a very sensational 
period of lurf histor>\ The Southdown Club meeting is 
held at«[..ewes, where the coiirst; on the to]) of a range of 
hills near the capital of Sussex has .some resemblance to 
Stoekbridge. (If the racing clubs wdiich have lately come 
into existence Sandown Park was one of the first. This 
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has |)ear>.shapcd course rather more than a mile and a 
half in circumference, and is on the whole tolerably easy ; 
for though there is a .stifli.sh hill at the finish, horses in a 
race of six furlongs or more have to come round turn.s. 
which necessitate a certain amr>unL of easing. There is 
also a new T.V.C. here, <|uitc .straight, running through 
the middle of the |xirk, the awkward i)oint about which 
is that if races are vit;wed from the Stand it is iinpo.s.sible lf> 
judge with anything approaching accuracy what has w'on 
until the judge has confirmed iiiiprc.s.sion.s — or perhaps ii> 
most ca.ses de.stroyed them — by hoisting the minilier. 
Rempton Park al.su has a trying turn, by reason of which 
many calculations arc iip.set. When horses are heavily 
weighted their jockeys arc not stfldom greatly perplexed- 
as to the be.sl method of (iroceeding. Unle.ss they race- 
fur the turn, .so as to get a good place there, they are in. 
considerable danger of being shut in ; and on a horse that 
carries a heavy burden it is u.siially good jxdicy to wail, 
(hitwiek is on the lines of Sandown and Kempt on, and 
like them is undoubtedly well innnaged. The drawlxick 
to the placir lies in the nature of the .soil ; the clay forms 
deep and holding mud in very wet weather, and in very 
t\ry weather bei'omes extremely hard. Credit for good 
management mu.st also be extended to Hurst Park and 
Lingiield. The former i.s at Moulsey Hurst, where 
onctr the old lTam])ton Rm-es, the great Cockney 
carnival, used to l>e held, (jrcat pains have been taken 
with the ground, and the going here is almost always 
good. Liiigfield, too, is in all respects a pleasant and 
picluresf|ue meeting, though the Stands are, as on so 
many other eDursi!s, placed .so that it i.s difficult for a 
majority of their occupants to obtain a good view of the 
sport, 'fhere is also a rac'ing club at l 3 erby and a very 
giH)d flat oval course with moderately ea-sy turns rather 
more than a miltr and a cpiarler round. The racing here, 
is nniahly ])opiilar with all clas.sc.s. Manchester and' • 
Liverpool (the former, to be .strictly .iccurate, at Aintree, 
some live miles from the city) are leading homes of 
racing. Ni'wcaslle is .served by -Cosforth Park, and 
Birmingham has lately .started a course marked by.sjxjcial 
advantages. There is here a .straight mile and a cjuarter, 
.straight actually, not only nominally, and an excellent 
view of the sport can In: had from the .stands, the- 
architects having understood :il what angle to the running 
grouiul they should be built. Leicester has a very good 
course, and the meeting has lately attained a degree 
])o])ularity which wasforsome time tlenied it. Thereis here, 
however, a rather sleep descent into a hollow and a trying 
ascent out of it before the level run in is reached. The 
season always o]>ciis at Lincoln, and one of the la.st 
meetings is also held there. The course is (nominally) 
circular, i mile 6 furlongs 6 yards. The T.Y.C.^ is 
about 5 furlongs, to suit the young horses in their earliest 
])ubli(! e.ss-.iy.s. 

T'HK cosr OK RA(.:iN(;~Tlie cost of 
racing may, of course, be anything. It may 
result in an annual profit or loss of many 
thousands of jiounds, according to the scale on 
wliich it is followed and the luck which befalls 
an owner. 'Phe word “ luck ” is not carelessly 
employed ; for much, very much, as judgment 
may achieve, the element of luck supervenes 
and practically governs well nigli everything. 
When the Duke of Westminster was mating hi.s 
mares in 1882, it was surely to a great extent 
luck or chance that made him send Lily Agnes 
to Bend Or, with the rtjsult that Ormonde was 
born to show himself invincible, and to become 
the sire of Orme and Goldfinch. Chance had 
much to do with the fact that the Duke of 
Portland bet'iime possessed of St. Simon; an 
accident prevented the purchase^ of the colt 
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after Prince Batthyany’s death, before he was 
sold to his present owner ; and, similarly, it was 
luck which induced the Duke, who seldom buys 
at an auction, to go to Bushey the day Memoir 
was put up, thereby securing an Oaks and 
T^ger winner. Without examining the matter 
too closely, it must be acknowledged that luck 
enormously influences victory or defeat. But, 
returning to the cost of racing, there are certain 
inevitable expenses, and some light may be 
thrown on the subject by a little consideration 
of them. A thoroughbreil horse may cost from 
five guineas up to at least six thousand times 
that sum — at meetings towards the end of the 
season runners in selling races have been 
knocked down for the small amount named, 
and the larger sum is understood to have been 
offered and declined for Ormonde. IBirses, 
therefore, go at all prices. Often, moreover, 
the dearest prove worthli'ss, anil the clu‘ai)est 
gallop their way to glory. 

When an animal has been acquired, training 
and running have to come into consideration. 
'Fhe usual fee per horse is 50s. a week, though 
some trainers have of late years raised this to 
three guineas, and in certain cases the trainer also 
has a salary, or a [icrceiitage on the stakes won 
by the horses in his charge. .After thi? weekly 
payment the (lueslion of entries arises : and this 
is a very imporlani one. A speeinlly well-bred, 
good-looking animal will be, as a rule, freely 
entered in weight-for-age races, and the cost 
here may be anvthing from a minor forfeit of a 
.sovereign tc/ a bard-and fast sum —“p.p.” as it 
is called, H'caning “play or pay,” — of 200 
guineas. The sum named is the priii? of 
entrance, for i?xample, to the Prince of Wales's 
Stake at Goodwood. It is not at all an unusual 
thing for a young horse to have a thousand 
pounds wortii of engagements made for him ; 
and if he is no good for racing, as so often 
happens, the money is lost at once. Having 
shown inability to win important stakes an 
animal may be entered for little handicaj)s, and 
being beaten in llieni so add to llie total of loss. 
In order to run he must be ridden, and here the 
payment of jockey comes in. Tlie set fee is 
three guineas for a losing mount on llie flat, five 
guineas for a win ; but, in addition to this, 
special terms have to be made in ore’er to secure 
the services of pjirticularly accomj)lished lior.se- 
men, either by agreement for a sum per mount, 
or in the way of a retainer for first, second, or, 
in the case of riders who are much sought 
after, even a third call on the jockey’s services. 
The writer of this •'r^le has been commissioned 
by a friend to offer as much as 4,000 guineas 
a year for first call on a popular jockey — who 
was compelled to refuse, It will be perceived that 
when an owner is anxious that the fullest justice 
shall be done to his horses, the jockey’s payment 
isanimportantitem. Travellingisanotherexpensc. 
Most of the leading owners have their own vans 
on the railway, which is not only a convenience,-' 


as the van is always ready when wanted, but 
also to a great extent a safeguard against 
disease, as in a public horse-box an animal 
affected by some infectious ailment may have 
left mischief behind for the next user. Stabling 
at the place where the meeting is being held is 
a further detail, though of late the managers of 
a few courses, in order to attract horses to run, 
have offered stabling and forage free. 'Fhere 
an* some few additional expenses. For every 
horse trained at Newmarket a Heath Max 
of seven guineas is charged ; owners almost 
invariably jirovide their horses with distinctive 
clothing -some have two suits, oni' for general 
use on the training ground, the otIuT, whieh 
fie(|uently rt'prodiiees ur suggests tlu* eoloiirs, 
for use on the raeeeourse. Gaps and jackets 
have also to lu‘ boiiglil for the jockeys ; there 
are saddlers' bills, and, not seldom, accounts for 
veterinary allendance. If an owner breeds bis 
own animals, there is tlu‘ cost of ])adilocks, of 
men to look after the mares, and fees for thi! 
si-rviees of sires, wbii b may be anything down- 
wanls from 500 guineas- the ])rimary (a)st of a 
[KissibleSl. Simon foid. As for the rewards, the 
Diiki- nf Porlland in i.S headeil the list of 
winning inviiers with 73,‘'^5S. M'hat sum 
stands out by itsi lf, most nearly approaidiird 
by .Mr. 11 . 11 . MeGalmont's in 1S94. 

From till? winning t(Mals entries and forfeits 
have to be dialiicltMl. If an owner bets, the 
cost of racing may be reduced or enhanced ; as 
a general rule he will, at any rate in the long 
run, find himself a loser by taking the odds. 
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rHE KNCYCLOPiliDIA OF SPORT 


UULKS OK RACING. 

The following Rules cnine into operation on January ist, 1890: — 
rriiC!>e Rules apply to all ineetiti>'s licUl under the sanction of the 
Jockey (Jliili, and to all races run at such meetings.) 

Interpretation of H^ortix anti Phra&ex , — 1. A recognised 
meeting " is a meeting held undi-t the sanction of the Jockey (.Mtih, 
or other Turf authority, ot the noniiLry in which it is held ; or (when*, 
no such auihority exists) under these Rules. 'I'he 'I urf authorities 
of the United Kingilorn arc — 'I'lie Jockey (Jliih, The National 
Hunt (auniiiiltee, 'i'he 'J'uiT (..'lub of Ireland, The Irislt National 
Hunt Coiiiinittcc, The Channel Islands Racing and Hunt (*lub. 
“ Stewanis.” — Wherever the word “Steward" or “ Stewards " is 
iisetl, it means .Steward <*r Stewards of the meeting, <ir their duly 
appointed deputy or di-puries. Ireland, the ('haiiiiel Jslaiids, aiul 
the Isle of Man an* not included in the expressiiiii “ (Jreal Ilrit.-iin,** 
hut they are in the expressi«m “ the United Kiiigduin." 'I’lic 
“ Registry Office " is the idfice fur the time heing aii|ioinicd as the 
Registry Office hy the Jockey Cluli. “ Kegisicreil ” and “ Regis- 
tration" mean “ Registered " and Regisir.ition "at aiicli office. 
The “ Racing Calendar," comprising the “ .Sheet C'aleiidar,** the 
“ Monthly Calendar,'' the “ Jiisik Calendars " «if “ Races " 
and of “ Races to Come,'* and the “ Stud Rook " are the works 
]iiihlished under those, names resjitariively hy authority of the 
Jockey Citih. A “ horse " inrliides marc, gelding, cult, and lilly. 

IN. If — 'I'he present Registry Olln.e is Messt.s. Wcaiherby's 
office, 6 Old Riirliiigtim Street, l.oiidon, W., and at Newmarket. | 

A “ maiden " is a horse which h;is never won a race: (other than 
u niati.h or private sweepstakes) .it any rci'fi.giiised iiieetiiig in the 
United Kingdom, or in any nther roinilry. .\ maiden means a 
ninideii at )he time of the start. A “ race " means plate, ctiji, 
sweepstakes, private swee|i-.taki.s, or iii.itcli, but iml steeple cliase, 
iiiirdie race, or hunters' race on the flat. A “ jil.iie " is .1 race to be 
mil for money or other prize wiihont any stake being made by tin- 
owners of the horses enga.ged. A “ sweepstakes " i-, a race in 
which stakes are ni.-ule. nr a fixed sum snhsi:i-il>ed fifj hy the nuiiers 
of three or more Imrses engaged ; and any such race is still .a sweep- 
.st.-tkes when iiioiiey or otlier j»rize i... added. A " private swe»-p- 
stakes '' is one tn whit.-h iio money is added, and which h.as not 
been .'id vert i.sed prexioiis to clnsing. .-V “ in.ilt h " at “cati.h 

weights" liiean.s one for which the riders need not weigh before or 
after the race. A “cup" is any jiri/e not gi\en in money. Tin* 

“ Forfeit List " is a retord of arrears luililished under the s;uictioii 
of tile Turf .’iiitliorities of the Uiiitetl Kingdom. A “handicap " 
is u race in which the weights to he c.irried by the hoises .ire 
.'uljiistcd by the h.andica|iper for the pnrposi- of eipi.di-.ing their 
cliniices of winning. A ‘ free handicap " is (me in which no 
liahility for stake <ir hirfeit is incurred iirilil accept.-uice. A 
“ nursery handicap '* is one coiilined to two-ye;ir-old horses. A 
“ r,'M:e"is a race for which a person may, under one suh- 
scriptioii, enter two or more Imrsc.s, ami run any one or more of 
them, a.s the conditions ]ire.scribe. A “ pr<jdm:e rare " is one !•» he 
run for by the prorltice of the horses naiiied or descrilied at the time 
of entry. A “ selling race ' is one the conditions of which rtsjttire 
that every horse running, if a loser, may be claimed, and if tin: 
winner, must be offered for sale by auciiuii, or be liable to be 
e.laiined. A '* weight-for-age rac.e " is a race in which weights are 
:iVH>ortioned to horses according to their ages, and rein.'iins a wi ;ht* 
for-age race, ev(ii if llu-re are penalties and albiwaiices. 'I’he 
“ noniiiialor " is the person in whose, n.-itiie a horse is entered for a 
race. “Owner" includes “part ow-iier " or “lessee.” “Autho- 
rised .'ig(;nt " means an ui'cnt apiHunied by » uiueiii .sii;iied 
by the owner and lodged .it the Registry Ollice, or. if fora .single 
meeting only, with the Clerk of the (.'oiirse. “ -Xuihoiised .ageiii " 
includes .sub-agent, if authority to appoint a subagent is provided 
hy the d(K'Uineiit. “ Arrears " arc any sums un])aid in resiHx-.i of 
fincii, fees, entrance iiunny, stakes, subscriptions, forfeits, and 
purchase money in races with selling conditions. The “time of 
entry " n-e.ins the time fixed for closing. “Started" — every horse 
shall he considered as having stai ted which is under the Starter’s 
orders when the adv:iiice Mag has been raised. 

Calculatitm of Time. — a. When the last day for doing anytliiiig 
under the.se Rules falls tin :i Sunday, it may he done (ui the follnw'iiig 
Monday, iinic.ss a race to which such act relates i.s .-ipiiointcd for 
that day, in which case it must be done on the previous Saturday. 

“ A month " means n calendar month ; “ a day " means twenty 
tour lioitrs. 

Raeinm Season. -4. No rare shall be run eailier than in the 
week w’hicli iiicliides the 33111 of .March, unless that week lie the 
week next hefoie b'.aster Sunday, in whicli ease races may lie run 
in the week preceding. Nc race shall be run later than in the w'eek 
which iiiclucics the vi-.-nd of November. 

Stewards of Meetings. — 5. 'I'here must be at least two Stewards 
for every meeting. 6. Mach .Steward may :ip|>uinr .a deputy .at any 
time ; or if there be only one .Stewaid prc.seiir, he shall, in case 
iiecc.s.sity, aiipoint one or more persons to act w'ith him. If none ot 
the Stewards are prc.sent, the l.’lerk of the C'oiii^c shall reiiucsl two 
or more person.s to act during the absence if su< 'i Stewards. 

Powers of the Stewards — 7. 'I'he .Sti*wards of a meeting have 
lull power to inaki- (and, if nec:essiiiy, to vary; .dl such arricige- 
inents for the conduct of the tiiceting as they think til. and, under 
sfiecial circuiiislanccs, to pul oft’ any r:icc.s from day to day until a 
Sunday intervene. 8. The Stcwanls have conii i! over, and they 
and the Slew'aids of the Jockey ('lub h.ivu free access to all stands 
rooms, enclosures, and other places used for th- iiur)iu.ses of the 
meeting. 9. 'i'hey shall exclude from all places under their control 
— (i) Kvery person who is w-inied off Newmarket Heath, (ii) Every 
person W'hosc name has been published in the Unpaid Forfeit List, 
until the default is cleared, (iii) Every person who ha.s been 
re}Jorfed ns u defaulter under Rnlex 176-1 7S, until it lui.s been ofificially 
iiotilird that bis default i.s cleared, (iv) Every person who h.as 
been declared by the Turf audiorities of, or by the Stewards of any 
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recogni.setl meeting in, this or any other country, to have ^en guilty 
of any corrupt or Ir.iudulcnt practice « 11 the Turf, fv) 1 hey have 
fiower to excliuie at their disereiioii any iierson from all or any places 
under their control. lu. 'I'he Stewards have power to regulate and 
control the conduct of all oflicials, and of all trainers, jocke>H, 
grooncs, and persons attendant on horses. 11. 1 hey have power to 
punish at their discretion any person subject to their control with a 
line not exceeding >^50, and with suspension from acting or riding 
at the same meeting, and to reiiort to the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club, .should they consider any further fine or punishment neces> 
sary. ix. The Stewards have power to determine ail questiens 
arising in reference 10 racing at the meeting, subject to appeal under 
Rule 16S, and should no ilecisioii have been arrived at by the 
Sieward.s within seven d.iy.s of an objection being lodged, the Clerk 
of the Course .shall then report the case to the Stewards of the 
Jockey Club, who may at their discretion decide the matter, and if 
'they (.onsider there has lic-en any negligence, may order any ad- 
ditional expense arising therefrom tn be defrayed out of the funds 
of the meeting at which the case occurred. 13. 'I'he Stewards have 
pnwi-r to call for proof that a horse is neither itself di.squalified in 
anv respect, nor nomiiialed hy, nor the property, W'holly or in part, 
of a diMiualified person ; and in default of such proof being given to 
their s.-itisf:ictioii they may declare the horse di.squ;ilified. 14. Tlie 
Stewards have {lower at any time to order an examination, by such 
lier-wjii or persons .is they think fit. of any horse entered fora race, 
or whit h has inn in a race. 15. The .Sieward.s, as such, shall not 
eiitt-rtaiii any disputes re.lating to bets. 

J*tKfers of the SteiKHttds 0/ the JotkeyClub.^yii. The Stewards of 
the Joi key’ Chill may iiTi]N)se any fine not exceeding 190. 17. The 
.'sn-w.-irdn of the Jockey (Mub have power, at their rlisix'etion, to 
giant, and to withdraw, licences to oflicial.s, jockeys, and race- 
rciiirses ; to fix the dales on which all meetings^ shall lie held ; to 
tiiakf in.piiry into and deal with any matters relating to racing ; and 
III warn any persem olV Nrwiiiarkvl Heath. 18. 'i'he Stewarcil.s of 
the JiN-ki-y Chill take no cognisance of any di.s|iutes or claims with 
respi-c t to hets, liiit they will give eftect to an official report of 
default niadc* to them hy the Coininiltce of the Subscription Rooms 
at Newmarket, or. -It Tail vrsidrs.' 

OfUtuils. -^19. 'I'he following officials shall be appointed for every 
mc-eiing, subic- l to the approval of the Stewards, viz , k'lerk of the 
CoiiiNV, Haiidii.n]i)ier, Stakeholder, Clerk of the Scales, Starter and 
Judge, «-aih of whom, as a i|ualifi('ation for his office, requires a 
iiceiic e, to he granted amiuully by the Stewards of the Jockey Club, 
.'o. Ill ca-.!* of eniiTgetiry. the Stewards may, during a ■meeting, 
appoint .in iinlirt used sutisliiiiti; to fill any of the alxive-nained 
oiiK-r-. for that nic«-iiiig only. zi. Every c(>m)ilainl against an 
ollii.iai shall he made to the Stewards in UTiting, signed by the com* 
pl.uiiaiit. 

( ierkoftheCourw. -• .m. The Cl(;rk of the Course, or his author* 
i-ed snbsiiiiite, is the .sole person responsible to the StewanU for 
the geiier.il arrangciiirnts of the meeting, and .shall sec that all 
courses are jiropeiiy measured and markecl. «3. The Clerk of the 
Course shall arrange for the publication, under the sanction of thf- 
.St(-wanl.s, of a d.iily official card of the Races, containing the cun* 
ditions of e;ich rare, a.s published in the “ Racing Calendar," the 
names, or Ollier descripiion, of the horses eng:iged, with a number 
attached to each, and .such further {larliculars tis the Stewards may 
require. A horse may apfiear on the. card in the name orthe owner 
instead of that of the nominator, and the Stewards may, under 
siK-i i.d cii-cunist.iiice.s, grant permission for a horse to run in the 
nnnie of the trainer Tlie (.!li:rk of the Course shall, in such latter 
rase, make a report to the Registry Office, slating the cruuiids upon 
which the |jermissiou was granted. 34. '1 he Clerk of tlie Course 
shall make a rcluni to the Registry Office of any Deputy Stcwanl 
or official appointed, of all com)ilaiiUs to and decisions of the 
Stew-ards, of all tines infticted, and of aU horses sold or claimed. 
;is- 'rill* (Uerk of the (bourse shall have in his possession, for the 
iiiform.'Uioii of the Stcw-ards.a list of {lersons warncfl ulT Newmarket 
Heath, and of .siis]icnded jockeys, and also a copy of the lathst 
Monthly Forfeit l.i.si ; and he hail not allow any horse which, or 
the ow'iier or nominator of which, is in the Forfeit List to start for 
any race. 

/iandi€apper.-^v.6, 'I’he Hand icapfier shall append to the weights 
fur every handicap the day and hour from which winners will 
be liable to a {leiialty, and no alteration shall be made after publica- 
tion. 37. No Handicaiiiicr .shall hold any other office at a meeting, 
nor handiai)! at any other meeiine held during the same week, 
exc ept by express permission of the Stewards of the Jockey Club. 
Hcmust.atteiid the meeting either |K*rsonally or by licensed deputy. 
The name of the Handicapuer attending the meeting shall amar 
ill liu- Calendar containing the Reiiort. 

StaA'ehoMer.—^%, The Stakchuiiler .shall not allow a jockey to be 
weighed out far any horse until such horse's stake for that race, and 
the forfeits for every Imrse belonging to the same owner, or stand- 
ing ill his name, the jockey's fee, and any arrears claimed under 
these rules have b- •.•11 paid, nr the Stakeholder shall himself be 
liable. Fioviding that he shall not lie liable for arrears in nspect of 
a ijiecting elsewhere than the place at which the race is run, unless 
notice of .such ;irrc.c.s being overdue has been published in the 
Forfe*' List, or (h-ivered in writing, signed by the party claiming 
the arrears, to him. .'ind to the {lersons indebted, b^fere fen in the 
evening preceding the race. 39. The Stakeholder tthall at the ex- 
piration of finecii day.s after the meeting render an account and pay 
over all s .ikc- .iiid added money to the persons entitled, and kt the 
s;une time no ify at the Registry Office all .'irrears : and onk month 
licfore the publication of the next available Forfeit List he shall 
further notify at the Registry Office all arrears then remaining 
unpaid, for piililication therein. 

Clerk of the AV/f/rj.- so. The Clerk of the Scjiles shall exhibit 
the number as allotted on the official card of e.ich liiXTie for which a 
jockey has been weighed out, and shall forthwith furnish the 
Starter with a list of such numbers, and the numbers shall not be 
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taken down until the horjws arc started. 31. If extra, or sii«;ia 1 , 
weight be declared for any horse, such weight shall he exhihited 
with the number; also any declaration to win, or alteration of 
colours. 3a. He shall in all cases weigh in the riders of the Imrses 
placed by the Judge, and report to the Stewards any jcM:key not 
pre^nting himself to be weighed in. 33. The Clerk of the Scales 
shall always put sib. extra into the scale to prove that the horsi* 
has not carried too much weight. 34. He shall at the close of each 
day s racing send a return to the Registry Office of iho weights 
carried in every race, and the names of the jockeys, specifying over- 
weight if any. 

The Siarter.^^'X^, The Starter shall give all onlers n€cess.'ir>' hir 
securing a fair start. The horses must he started from .a widk, ami 
also, as far as possible, in a line, but they may he started at such 
reasonable distance behind the siariing-)iost :is the Starter thinks 
necessvy. 36. Any jockey prcynining to start, nr even 10 pm his 
horse into a trot or canter, with a view to take any advantage 
before the flags are dropped, w.lfnlly turning his horse round, imt 
starting when the flags arc dropped, hanging heliind, or refusing to 
obey the coiiiinands of the .Starter in any respect whatever, shall he 
reported to the Stewards. 37. A start in Iront of the starting-post, 
or on a wrong COtir.>u:, or before the appointed time, is volil, and the 
horses must lie started again as soon ns piacticahle. -.B. The 
Starter shall report to the .Stewards the time at which eai h rare was 
actually started ; and shall :dsu report by whom, or by what cause, 
any delay was occasioned. 

The The Judge, or his authorised suhmitiite, iniisi oc- 

cupy the Judge's box at the time the horses pass the winning post. I (e 
mu.st announce his decision iminedialely, un>i such deci.sion shall 1 hi 
fliial, unless an objection to the winner, or any placed lictrscs is 
made and sustaned. Provided that this rule shall not i>re\ent a 
Judge from coricciing any mistake, such correction licing suhiert 
confirmation by ihe Steward.s. 40. The Judge shall, at the 1 lose of 
each day's racing, sign and send a report of the result of e:u h r.iru 
to the Kegi.stry Office. 

^ Regulations tor Race 41. All rairecour^es must he 

licensed, 'and all meetings sain.'tioned, by the Stewards of the Jockey 
Club. 4a. The ronditions of every race before closing, ami ihe full 
programme of every meeting hc:fore it takes place, niiisl l»c adver- 
tised ill the “ Racing Calendar,” and no alteration ran lie made in 
the conditions of any race after the last advertiM'iiicnt. 43. The last 
rule shall not preclude the addition of inoie money lo a rmv. or of a 
new race 10 the programme of a meeting suom ijiicMif to the ptibliVa- 
lionof the last Calendar ”is>tied previous to the inoi-ting being li«-M. 
44. The Stewards of tlic Jockey Club may at their tlistretioit 
prohibit the advertisement of any race or meeting “in the Rnc.iig 
Calendar," or call upon the Stewards to alter or e.\putige any 
conditions, even after advertisement. .is. At ever>' inerting 
advertised in the “R.'iciiijj Calendar," one half at least of the total 
amount guaranteed for priri-s sh.dl he ap])ortioiicd to rai es ot a mile 
or over for thrce-yi-.-ir-oHs or upwards. 46. 'I'liere shall he in carh 
day's progranuiie the following nices, to fill with five entries for each 
of^ them : — (i) 'J'wo racCsS of a mile or uiiwards. (ii) One race, 
being neither a handicap, a race in which there arc. any selling 
conditions, nor confined to two-year-olds. This lace may be one of 
the two races spei.ificd in the last clause. 47. There shall he no 
race lcs.s than live furlongs, imr more than two r.'iccs per da>, of those 
confined to three-year-olds and upwards, of hss than s..k furlongs. 

4 -1. The advertisements inu.sl stale the days on which the meeting is 
to be held, the dales for closing the Makes, the n.imes nf the 
Yiersons to receive nominations and dcc:I:ir:itioiis of forfeit, and a 
place or places for the entry for every race, the d.iies when vi-iglils 
for the handicaps will lie published and when forfeits will he due 
and, before the time fixed for closing (racing fijr future years 
excepted), the names of two or more persons as St«-wards. and of tin* 
Judge, Starter, Dlerk nf the Course, Handicap} er, StakeliuUU r, and 
Clerk of the Scales. 

Omitteii Conttiiions. — 49. When the weights are omitted from the 
advertised conditions of any nace, the. colts .shall » arry 9si.,and fillies 
8st. 1 lib., subject to penalties and allowances. If the hor'-es he of 
different age the \veight.s .shall be fixed by the saiiciioned stale 
appended to these Rnle.s. 50. When no course is iiiriitionefl, it 
shall be ns follows: — If two-year-olds, six riirlong^. If three-year- 
olds, one mile. If four-year-olds, twti miles. If five-year okls, or 
upwards, four miles. And if the horses he of different age ilie 
course shall be fixed by the age of the youngest. At any meeting 
where there arc two or more courses of the same distance, the 
^pecial course shall he selected by the Stew.mls. 51 . When no d.iy 
U fixed for race, it shall be run on the last day of the meeting, 
unless titherwlse agreed by all the parties engaged, and .s:inf:iioiie{i 
by the Stewards. 

Social CondWoHs applicable to Handit ops^ PrtHiuce Races, amd 
Sellimg Races»^UaHdicaps,-^l%. The top weight lolie allotted in a 
handicap slml) nut he le«.s th.'iii gst. If in a handicap for which 
there is a minor forfeit declared by a fixed time it-c highest wcivhi 
accepting was originally less than cjst., ii shall Im: raised to that 
weight, .and the other acceptaiice.s c(|ually. *lt .shall lx: in the power 
of Steward.s, by notice in the programme, to extend this last- 
mentioned rule to the highest w'eight lefi in at ten o’clock the 
preceding evening in handicaps for plates and stakes, wliere there is 
no declaration of fr>rfelt, provided the weights are fixed the night 
befon: running. ^3. In hal|i enps there ^lall^ he no clause pi>r- 
iiiitting an alteration of the w'eight-s af.er publication by the cmiiii 
of a selling allowance. 

Produce A'isc-r.>-54> If the produce of a mare is dropped liefore 
the ist of January, or if there m no produce, or if the produce is 
dead when dropped, a declaration to that effect by the time 
prescf ihed in the conditions renders the entry of such mare void ; if 
twins arc dropfied, the nominator shall at the .same time declare to 
which of them the engageincnt attaches. 

SelliugRates.-^^*, .\ll lads who, while under age, have of their own 
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free will, and with die consent of their parents or guardians, bound 
themselves to .1 trainer for a term of nut less than three years, are 
lieriiiitieil, iluring their appreiilicrship, to claim slh. allowance in 
all .selling races which are not haiulicap.s, provided no horse carry 
less than ^st. They will he entitled to this ^Ib. allowance for one 
year (or 365 day.s) after winning their first race in any counfry. 
s6. Kvery horse running shall, if the winner, he liable to he claimed 
for the selling price by the owner of any other horse engaged in the 
race, or his authorised agent ; but if it is a cmidition of the race 
Uiat the winner is to be sold by aiiclioii, the sale shall take place 
immediately after the race, and the surplus over the selling price 
shall he diviiled between the. owner of the. secfmd horse and the 
Race Fund. If sold, or bought in, the horse shall not leave the 
pkice of .Side withoiil |icrinission of the auctioneer, and a written 
order given for his delivery ;_aiid if Ihe horse l)e not paid for, or the 
price secured lo the .Niitisfaclioii i^f the auctioneer witfiin a (iiiarlerof 
.'ll! Ii- iii, he iiiiiy put the horse up a second time, niul the ]iiirchascr 
at the first vile •.hall be res|iiinsi1ili- f.ir any deficiency arising from 
the. .second, and shall be treaii'd as a defaulter until it is paid. 
Whm-wr issiii's ibe i|eli\i-ry order for a horse sold, bought in, or 
claimed, is responsibir for the nioiiev, and shall, if rejiuired, pay* 
the .same over lo the person entitled, the day afliT the horse is 
delivered. 57. All other horses starting may he I'laimed for the. 
.selling price plus the value of the st.ikcs or plate by the owners of 
horses running in the rai e, or their authorised agents, (i) Owner i 
of horses placed s.iall have piiority of cdaiiii in the order of their 
places; and if the owm-is of two or iiiore lioises having ei|ual 
richts claim, they arc to draw lots. 'I'lic owner of the m inner has 
the last claim, (ii) No person can i:laiiii more th.ui one hi)rse., 
(iii) Kvery claim must be made in writing to the (.'Icrk of the 
Scales wit hill a I jiiai ter of an hour after the m inner has ]iassed the 
Male. 'file priire of e\ery horse elaiineil must he paid to the 

.Stakeholder, and an order given by liiiii for the ileliverj- of the 
horse, hilt Mibject to the nile.s in cases of objection. In the case of 
a horse la-ing claiined, if the price be not paid before seven 
oVIoc-k in the evening of tin* day of the i.ice, the claimant foifeils 
his right. Ibit the owiut may insist on the claimant taking and 
tiayiiig for the Imrse ; and if he refuse or iiegleiT to di' so, he 
••hall be ire.ited as a defaulter in resjiect of the {irice. sy. II a 
hors*' Walk over (or there 1 « no second Imrse })lai ed) lor a .selling 
line, the winner is still li.ible to he sold, but any sur|>Uis above, 
the selling pri- f will go |i. llu* fninl. t.o 'fhe foregoing rules 
n:l.iting to cl.-iiiiiing .mil :t.'ling r.ms, in 1 ase.s vvinre a horse 
ji'.nid first is objei ted ire snbjtii when pnielicalile to the 

foMouing pi'ov isiiiiis ; - (i) J (‘:.m objection be made hvfure the l»oi>c 
lias been .soM, the time for m I! iig .mil Ll.iimiiig .shall he liveil by tlie 
Stewards, (.i) \Vhi*re the obj n lion is iiiaile and simiaiiied after the 
horse has Iweti sold oi biuigl t in. the. sale or buying in, and aiiy 
claini in re.sjieu ot the horse |t'.ii;ed serond, shall be .iiiiiiilled, anil 
all inoiieys paid iberennder returned. The horse dis(|iuilified shall 
he liable lo le claimed as a beaten Imrse. and the .Stew aids ‘hall fix 
a time f«»r the 4•^c■rl \e of siu h right of riaiming, anil a time and 
place for the s.ile i.f the Imrse ailjiidgeil !<• be the u inner. SIumiIiI 
the .^tew.'irds fiivl ilie above piovismns impracticable, they shall 
make a rc|M»ii |o the Registry Oliire. fiii) In the case of a dead- 
beat, the lime for i.I.Vmiing or selling is ))os||ioned until the dead-lieai 
is nm oil. In case of ,i division, ea* li of the Imrses dividing is a 
winner for the piir|>os(-, of ibe rules relating lo 1 laiiiiing and 
selling ; and if an auction r.ue, boili shall be. jmt up to aiii.rmii, 
aliil any surplus shall be diviiled, li.df lo go lielvveeii llmse horses, 
and half t>i ilie Rare Fiiml. I'l . In all oilnr races with selling loii- 
ditious only siieli horses .m run to be sojil shall be liable lo be 
sold or claiined, but with this e.\Ce}itiou .'iiid allow aiiee to ap- 
prentices the foregoing Miles rel.itiiig to selling races sb.ili apply. 

/w»<c tlorscs. — A tic. — tr.' 'I’lu: age of a horse shall hr reek'oiied 
as beginning on the isi of January in the year in which he is foaled. 
6;. Veailings shall not tun for aiiv rai e. ^^4. Two -ye.’ir- olds shidl 
not run more than six furlongs before the isi of July, nor .shall they 
run for handii.aps before ilie isi o| S']ilembi-r, nor in liaiulieaps 
with older lioises. 

ymucs of Horses. (i) A iiarre e.'iii mily be claimed for a 
horse liy ajipliiatiun at the Registry* Offue in l.oiuioii, with the de- 
siriptioii :ii c:ordiug to rille, when, if there is iio other Imrse of the 
same name, the name will be. registered and )iiililished in the first 
Sheet Calendar after it has Ik-cii lUiimeil, and will, from the date of 
pnhlicatmn, be tin- horse's name under these niles. (ii) In the i.ist: 
of a Imrse whi< h has been enteied elsewhere than in (Ireat hritnin 
iiniier the same name as one alre.'iily regislerid, the name may he 
claimed for him if .iccompanied by .1 immyral, and tin name with 
the niiiiieral will then he. ri:gisler,:d and fniblisheil as his name, 
(iii) If the .same inune he simuliaiiem'.sly claimed for two or more 
horses, the onicr of priority .shall be ilctcMiiincd b}' lot at the 
Registry t tflicc. 

Disffualifit.ation ofHorscs.-~(.(t. Jf a horse run .at any unrecog- 
nised meeting, he is diMpialitied for all races to which these Rules 
apply. 67. No horse is f|iialilied to lie entered or run which is 
wholly or narlly the properly of. or in any way under the care or 
siipeniilenilence of a di.sqiudified person. fiB. Any horse which has 
been the siihiect of fraudiileiit prai tice may. at the disi.ietioii of the 
Stew .‘lids of th'* Jix'key Club, be disijiialififd for siicIi time and for 
Mi* h r.'i es as they shall determine. 

foreign Horses, fig. A horse foaled out of the I'niled Kingdom 
shall not be uiitilified lo start for any race iiiilil there have heen dr- 
jiosiied at the Registry Otfice, and a fee of 5X. paid on each 
certificate (r) .such a foreign certificate, and (u) such a certificate of 
age as are next mentioned ; jhat is lo say -The foreign ertlfirate 
must .state the age, sex, fiedigree and colour of the horse, and any 
mark by which it may be distinguishetl, and must be signed by the 
secretary^ or other officer of some apjiroved racing club of the 
country in which the horse w'as foaled, or by some ina ’\trale, 
mayor, or public officer of that country. The Stewards of the 
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Jockey Club may from time to time approve any raring club for the 
purposes of this rule, and prescribe the iii:u>istratc, mayor, or public 
officer by whom n foreign ccriiiiratc iiiiisl be signed. ^ 'J'hcy may also 
require any further pr<Mif or rontiniiation in any partieiilar case, and 
may declare any liorsc disqualified in rlefanlt thereof. The certifi-* 
ratcofnge iiiiisi lie signed li> a xeterinary siirgiion in the United 
Kingdom, appmved for this purpose by llie Stewards of the Jockey 
Club, either by general nnler or in the particular ca^. 70. A horse 
which has been out of the United Kingdom (utherwise than as a fo.il 
at the foot of his daiii) before h.iving run in (ireal liritain, shall not 
he qualitied to start for any race until a certific.ate of age, signed as 
in the lust rub' iiH-niioned, has been ileposited at the Registry Office. 
Note ~-'I lie ^u-wnnls of the Jockey 1 lub have ap]iroved generally 
of cert ilicalcs given by the members of tin: Royal College of Veter* 
inary Surgeons, and by jicr.sons bolding the llighlanu and Agri* 
cultural Society’s diploma. 

/•'Mines, StiPsen/i^i/oMs, Peclaritiions of P'orfeif, and Aert'^iatttes 
for Rates.— T\. Kvery entry shall close, and every declaration. of 
forfeit or of acceptance shall he fixed to he made, at lo p.in., ami 
upon Tiie-sdays only, except in tlnr (;a.ses nf races closing within four 
day* of their being rim. All cniries for liaiidicaps for which the 
weights are to appear befiite the week in which a riieetiiig is held 
must he in the Sh«:ct Calendar at lea.si one week, before the weights 
arc published, and for those handicaps for which the weights arc to 
appear during the week of the Meeting the entries shall closi* at 
least twenty-four hours before the publication of the weights. No 
declaration of forfeit sh.-ill be fixed to be niatle for races for tw'o* 
year-olds only, between the second Tuesday in October, when they 
arc yearlings, and the last Tuesday in March in the following year. 
7a. A horse is not qnalifieil to tun for .'uiy race nnle.s.s he is duly 
entered for the s.inu'. 7^. All entries made elsewhere than at the 
Registry Office (e.\cept entries iii.ide during the week of, or on the 
Saturday pretrediiig, the inet-ting) .shall be lodged at that office with- 
in forty-eight hours, or, if intended for publication in the iic.vt 
“Calendar," wiiliin twelve hours after the day of closing In 
(Icfaiilt ol observance of ibis rule, the receiver of nominations shall 
be reported lo the .Stewards of the JiK:key Club, and unless llie 
nominator can proNc to ihcir salisfatMion tliat the entry was made in 
due time, it shall be voiil. 74. 'riic list of i-iitri<‘s shall betdosed at 
I lie advertised time, and no eniry shall be admitted on any gnmiid 
after th.Tt lime. 7;, An entry or snbscri|)tioii may, befuie the time 
of closing, be altered or wilbilrawn. 7 '. Allowances, when prac- 
ticable under the conditions of the race, must be claimed at the time 
of entry, or they shall not be ,'il1owt;il. 

Fonu of Fatty or Ao/MiMoi/ot/ -77. Mntries shall be made in 
writing, signed by the owner of the horse or his :iutli«>rise<t agent, 
and tlcclaratioii.s of forfeit in like manner by ilu:«>wiierof(lieengage- 
nieiit or his authorised jineiit, siihjcct t<i the rules relating to sales 
willi^ eiigagenienrs, Kiitric's inadir by teh'grapli shall he equally 
binding, lint must bc^;ol)tir^led in w’l iiiiig before the time of w‘eigh- 
ing, or the horse shall not h** (|ualiticd to start. J leclaraticins of 
forfeits made by telegraph sliall he vontliined in writing, or the 
forfeit shall not be saved. Tlu* above confirmativMis must be maile 
as soon as possilde, and if the Stewanls consider there has been any 
iinneL'css.Try delay they may inllict a line. 7i?. A burse cannot be 
entered in the real •»r assumed iKiine of any peison as bis owner 
iinle.s.s that person's interest or property in the horse is at leas! • qiial 
to that of any other one jiersoii, and has been .so registered. 79. 
'i'he entry slmll he in the name, or assumed name, of one per.son, 
and shall slate tin- n.iiiie, or assumevl n:iiiie, of iIk* owner, the ii.viiie 
of the horse, if legistered, or his ties. Hpi ion a. cording to rule if 
name not registered, bo. In eniering :i lior>e whose name has not 
lieen registered, it shall be «lesi iibc-t\ by st.itiiig the age, the tobmr 
(when possible), aiitl whether it is a b.M'se, mare, or gelding, and 
the registered or .Stud liook name-. «ii desi l iplitiu of ii.s sire and dam. 
If the dam w.'is covered by mme ib.in out' .stallion, the names of all 
must be st,Tlvd. In all t.ase-. sin b pedigree anti tlest-ripinm must be 
given .IS w'ill t;learl\ tlisiiiigiiish llu* horse enieivtl from all tiilier 
burses, and if tlie petligrec of the sire or il.iiii be unknown, such 
further particulars miist be given as to where, when, aiitl frtnii 
whom it was purchased or ohiaineil .is will identify it. 81. When- 
ever the name tinder w hit h .1 horse has run at any recognised 
meeting in any country is changed nr ahantlonetl, his old name, as 
well as his new naine or tlescTiplimi, iinist be given in every entry 
until the cliaiigt’ ha-t been piiblislied in two Monilily “ ('alt-mlars " 
or the Rotik ** (L'.tleiitl.ir," aiitl a fee of ^3 ]i.iitl. 8.-!. No alteration 
or aildilitm shall be iiiatle 111 any entry after the lime fi.\ri| for 
closing, e.M'fpl in cases expressly saiiciioiietl by ibese rules. 83. In 
the event tif a horse being cnieretl foi a lace with an incoricet or 
inifierfect ilescription ai'cording to the rules of entry, .siich error or 
omission m.’iy, if accidental, he corret ted on paxinent of a line of 
/I5, at any time beftire the horse's ntiinber is e.xhibilefl for tliat race, 
provided that the iilentity tif tin* horse he satisfaLtorily proveil. 
• f the above correction he not made, or the hor.se struck out, wiih’n 
seven days after the error has been offici.ally brought to ihe km vv- 
ledge of the owner or his agent, or if any Imrse runs viviiliout the 
prescrihcfl coireciion having hern ni.ide, the Sicwards of the Jockey 
Club may inllict fines upon, or other wise ile:d with, any |ierKiii.s 
responsible fiu- siu h ernirs. 84. Wbi-n, siibsei|iieiii1y to th.- time 
fixed for closing, a registered iiaire has been published for any 'horse 
entered, the entry may he .'imended by] inserting such name in 
addition to (he name or the description given . 1 the original entry. 
85. A Mihsi'.ribcr to a race may transfer the right of enli> aiidcr his 
subscription to any other person. <16. Subscript ns and all entries, 
or rights vd' entry under them, ln*rnme void on the death of the 
subscriber, aiul entries (cxc'cpt .stub as are made under another 
persoirs Muiiscription) become void on the death of the person in 
whose name they are made. 87. If either party to a inateh die the 
matoh is off. 88. An acceptance of the weight for a free htiiulicap 
shall be considered as ccpiivalent lo an ciitrY but if the horse be 
wrongly descnlicd, the ac.c .uaiicc shall lie void. 8j. In making an 


entry for a produce race, the produce is entered by specifying the 
dam and sire or sires on. No horse shall be considered as .struck 
out of any of bis eiigagciiienis until the owner, or some duly autho- 
rised persmi, shall have given notice in writing or by telegraph to 1ms 
cuiifiniied in writing, al ihe Regi.siry Office or to the Clerk of the 
(.'ourse w*here the horse is engaged. The notification of , the death 
of a horse shall lie equivalent to a declaration of forfeit. ^ 

Sft/g with F.ngagetHcnts. — 91. When a horse is sold with his 
engagements, or any part of them, the seller cannot strike tlie horse 
out of any Mich eiigageineiit.s, hut, on default of the purc:haser, 
remains liable lor the amount of the forfeits in each. 9a. In all 
cases of Mile by private treaty, the w'rittcn acknowledgment of 
InilIi luirilch that the horse was sold with engagements is necessary 
to prove the fact *, but when the horse is sold by public auction, or 
c:laimetl out of a selling r.-ice, the advertised conditions of either the 
race or sale arc .sufficient evidence. If certain engagements only be 
stK'cificd, those* only are sold with the horse. Note.— 'I^ e follow- 
ing arc known and recognised .T.s'‘Lord Kxeter's Conditions”: — 
“*l he luirses are sold without their engageineiits, but the purchaser 
li.'is the right of running for any of them ny paying half tiie stake, 
and ill the event of the horse wimiiiig, or being entitled to second or 
third money, one-third shall be paid to the vendor, but the vendor 
lescrves to liimself the right of striking the horse out of any race in 
lime to save a minor forfeit or discount, iiiiless^ the purchaser shall 
give nolire that he wishes to run for any particular race, when he 
will licconte liable for half the stake or forfeit. Horses purchased 
under I^ird Kxeter’s conditions cannot be resold under the^same 
conditions without the written consent of ihc.original vendor.” 

Astnttfod Xatnes and l*artuersh{/s.~ An assumed^ name 
cannot he used unless aninially registered and the fee paid.^ A 
registration continues effectual only during the current year, (i) A 
person cannot register meire than one :«K.snnied name at the same 
time, nor can he use his real name so long as he has a registered 
one. (ii) An as.simied ti.-iiiie may he changed at any tunc by 
registering a new assumed name, (iii) A iivrson cannot register as 
his as*umed n.tnie one which has been already registered by any 
other person, nr tint rt-al name of .my owner of racehorses, (iv) 
Any person who has registered an assumed name •-may at any time 
alKiiidon it l»y giving w’ritten notice at the Registry Office ; auch 
notice of cancellation shall be piihli.shed in the next “Racing 
(Jaleiuiar,” :iftei- which till t'lUiies which have been made in the 
assumed shall be altered to the real name of the owner. 

Fartuershi^s . — 94. All partnerships and the name and aildress o 
every person having any interest in a horse, the retoiwe proportions 
nf Mich iiitert*.st, and the icriiis of any Mile, with continge»cie.s. 
lease, or ,’irrangenient, must be signed by .nil thii parties qr their 
aiuhoiTsed agents, anti lodged .nt ilm Registry Office, or with the 
t.lerk of the CiMirse for transmission to the Registry Office, before a 
iiorsesold with contingencies, or leased, ur which is a joint vropeMy, 
c.’iii be eiiliTcd or .st.nrt for any r.nci*, and the document sliall state 
with whom the power of entry or declaration of forfeit rests, and 
all partners shall he jointly and severally liable for every stake or 
forfeit. No part owner shall assign his share or any p;irl thereof in 
a hor.-<e wiiliout the. tonsenl of his partners. A fee of /it shall be 
I'aid on e.'u h horse, ;ind .nil partnerships, sales with cmilingeiicics, 
or lea-ses shall lie published in the real or a.ssiiined ii.nmvs in the 
iie.\i available “ Racing Calendar, “ and p.'irtnerships* and leases. 
reptiYilished atimially mi long as they continue. Any termination or 
.sevrr.incu must b*.- notified at once lo the Registry Office for 
pub i( Ml loll. 

t,H keys' Lirethos, (i) No jockey or apprentice shall, 

afiiT the last day of the week in which he shall have first ridden, ride 
in any race until he. shall have viUained a licence from the Stewards 
ol tin* Jim key Club. Such liirence must be applied for annually, 
with fiill name and address, at the Registry Office, and will only lie 
gianteil oil the c.iuulitioii that a jockey is not an owner of any race- 
lior-.e. Under exceptional circumstances, leave may lie; gratitt^ to 
jiN keys, who are also trait ers, to own one or more horses, provided 
that such horse or horses are t aincil in their own stables, (ii) Any 
person who shall eiiqdoy a jockey, in contravention of this rule, 
sh.-ill lie liable to be lined by the Stewards of the JiKrkey Club, (iii) A 
list of the licensed jockeys shall be published in the “Racing 
Caleiiflar." (iv) I*; very jockey shall p.'ty C\, and every apprentice 
lojr., for his liceiKc;, to be applied as bis subscription to the J^itinck 
r>enevolciit and Providtni Kun’d. (v) No jockey whose licence has 
been withdrawn or refused on the ground of misconduct will be 
eligible to ride trials, or be allowed tii any weighing room, .stand, or 
enclosure during his lime of suspension from nding continues. 
96. .Any gentleman wishing lo ride in races on even terms with 
JiML'koys shall obtain a permission, current till rcvokeil, from the 
.Stcw.'inls Ilf the JiM-key Club, and make a donation of /s to the 
lientinck Renevoleiit Kiind. 

Joikeys Retainers.— In the absence of special agreement, a 
inckey's retainer termii.ates at the end of the racing season. Half 
the agreed retuini .g fee must be paid in advance, and the remainder 
ai the teruiinaiion of the teiaincr. 98. Kvery jockey at the termi- 
nation of his appreniiceship is free to form engagements for himself, 
irrespective of .-niy which Imve been made for him during such ap- 
preii- iceship. The terms of all agreements shall be registered, and a 
fee of sr. shall be paid. 99. Employers retaining tlie same jockey 
have precedem e according to the priority of thi^sir retainers, loo. The 
.StewurdN of i tie Jockey ('lub may adjudicate between peraobadaim* 
ing the <ttrvi<.f'R of any jockey, and on disputes betwreeii Jockeys and 
their eiiiplo>t.rs, and nave power to cancel any agreement between 
them. 

Jockeys' Fees.—iou In the absence of special agreement to ride 
fur a lower sum, the fee to a winning jockey shall be £s sr., and to 
a losing jiM:k«y £2 '-r.. and no further charge shall be made, exc^t 
when requested to leave home for the nurpose off riding, in which 
ciise the cost of travelling expenses and £i a day for living, shall be 
charged to the owner, or divided between the ^nera, at whose res. 
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fresh jwkey.tlie rider on each occasion is cniiikd to the iirescrilicd 
Tee. All jockeys' fees shall be paid to the Stakeholder at the same 
time as the stakes. 

Stable Z/fr/f.— to2. (i) No trainer shall ensage any staliU* ser- 
vant who has previously been in a trainiuf^ stable without referring 
A employer, and receiving a satisfactory reply in writing. 
<ii) Any trainer infringing this rule, and continuing to employ such 
.servant after notice has been served on liiiii by the late finployer, 
• >r through the Registry Office, shall be reported to the .Stcwanls of 
the jockey Club, (iii) Any serv.int prevented by this rule from 
obtaining or retaining employment shall have the right of appeal to 
the Stewards of the J wkey (:lub. 

Racing-Colours. — lo-j. Kiicing-colours shall be regisieml cither 
unnually on payment or sjr. or for the life of the person registered on 
payment of Z5. Colours so registered shall not he taken hy .-my 
other fibrson. All di.sputes as to the riglit to iiartictilar colours shall 
be .settled by the .Stewards of the Joiikey Clnh. 104. .Any jiersoii 
running a horse in colours other than those registered in his o« n i>r 
assumed name, without a .special declaration over night to the Clerk 
sjf theCour.se (at a time to be prescribed), shall he fined not less than 
nor more than j^io. A special declaration is also required where 
the owner is not the nominator. 

Rntrauce Money^ Rorfeits^ and Stakes.^ — 105. Entrance inuney, 
forfeits, stakes, .and arrears must he paid in casli (if so required) to 
the Clerk of the ('oiirse, or authorised Stakeholder: .and oiitra'icc 
money must (if so required) be paid at the time of entry. im6. En- 
trance money .sh.all go to the Race Fund of the meeting itnEss 
<)therwi.9e specified in the conditions of the nace and suhjeot to the 
ap|>licatioii of .surplus under Rule 159. T07. Entrance fees, siih- 

'scriptions, stakes, and forfeits shall be in pounds, not guin«‘as. 
108. The nomin.ator is liable, as 'veil as every partner in thi; hor.se 
mt the time of nnmiiiatioii, for the entrance money ami st.akc or 
forfeit. A person making a wrong nomination is equally liable, hut 
where a horse has been accidentally entered f«ir a race fur which he 
IS not qualified, he may be withdr.awti on payment of a fine, in lira 
of forfeit, of At any time before the race, the lines under this rule 
to go as the forfeits. A subscriber to a sweepstakes is liable f«ir 
the stake or forfeit ; but if he transfer the right of entry to any 
tilher person he is liable only ill l a.se of default by the transferee. 
■CK|. A person taking an entry iiiulcr another pcrson'.s siihscription, 
where forfeit must he decbired hy a particular lime, sh:dl, if he do 
ciuL dec' are forfeit hy that time, be considered to have taken the 
engagement upon himself, and it shall he transferred to his name. 
RIO. A j‘orkey sIkiII not he weighed out for any horse for a nice 
unless there have been previously paid (i) any .stake, forfeit, eiiiraiice 
inuncy, or fee payable by the owner or iinmiiiator in respect of that 
race ; (2) all arrears due from any person for siicii horse, o,' due for 
the same or any other hor.se from any person by whom such horse 
is wholly or p:irtly owned, or in whose n.inie or under who.se Mib- 



conchisioii of the racing se.ason in every year. It shall include all 
arrears which have been notiried by the .Stakeholder of .any rwog- 
iii.scd meeting in the United Kinmloiii. or ns otherwise provhhsl 
under these Rules, and shall state the real iininr or names, and al.so 
the assumed name or names (if any), of the persons irom whom, and 
ihc horses in res}iect of which, the stunc are «lue. “Arrears” 
which have lieen so published must he iiaid directly into the 
Registry Office, with fees ticcording to rule, and until so p:ucl shall 
not be removed from the list, na.^ Where a person is prcvciUeil hy 
these Rules from entcriti;r or st.arliiig a horse for any race without 
■laying arrears, for which lie woiihl not otherwise he liable, he may, 
by paying '.he same, enter or start the horse and pl.'ice. the arrears 
<in the Forfeit List as due to himself, and in like manner the seller 
t)f a hone with engageiiieut.s may, if coiiipellccl to pay them by the 
purclmser's default, place the :uiiount on the Eorfeir List, as due. 
from the purchaser to himself, 113. So long as the nanie of a 
is in the Forfeit List, no horse can be entered by him or iiiuler bis 
subscription for any nice, whether acting as an agent or olherwi.se ; 
and lui horse which has been entered by him, or in his nanie, or 
under his subscription, or of which he is, or was at the tunc of 
entry, wholly or partly the owner, c.-in run for any nice ; and no 
horse which shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Slew.ards to lie 
directly or indirectly under the care, tniiiiiiig, iiiaiiageincni, or 
sujierintendeTe of a person whose default has he 'U twice puhlisheil 
in the “Racing Calendar" shall he qu-alified to he eiiierctl or 
run for any race. So long as any horse * i in the H orfeit List, such 
horse sh.ill not he qualified to he entered or run for any race. I his 
rule shall not prevent the entry for a Produce^ Stake of mares and 
!,lallioiis that are in the Forfeit List. The disabilities under this 
rule extend to all arrears officially notified liy a rwogm.^xl I iirf 
authority of any country. 114. A curremed alp hahetic.al Index of 
the horses and owners in the last Forfeit last and Irish Forfeit last 
shall be iiubli-hcd in the first “Calendar "of every month during 
the racing season. Such monthly list sliall commence not less than 
three years l>efo-o the time at which it is published, and sha I be 
carried down to .ind iiicli^< the latest forfeit List which has been 
iiuhlished in the Sheet “ (iuendar” as .above mentioned. 115. If a 
horse which, or the owner of which, is m the forfeit List he entered 
for any race in contravention of the.se Rulc.s, the nominator of such 

horse may be fined /50. . ^ ^ xr 1 u 11 

Weights^ Penalties^ aHi/Allowances.-~ii6. No horse shall carry 

less than fist, in any race. 

Pennle/es.sJ7. In estimating the amouat *i horse lias won in 
any one or more races, account shall be taken of all cups or moneys, 
whether derived from slakes, lionus, or any other source, gained by 


him fur his owner or for any other person, deducting only his own 
stake and entrance. 118. Winnings during the year .shall include 
all prixes from the commeiiceineiit of the racing season to the time 
ap|Niiiited for the start, and sIkiII .apply to all races in any country, 
and winning shall include dividing, w'alkiiig over, or. rerciving 
forfeit. Penalties for winiiiiig a fixed sum shall be tiiulerstuod to 
iiu*:)ii for winning it in one race unless specified ro the contrary. 
119. No hor.se slmll carry e.x'tra weight for having run second or in 
any lower place in a race. i vo. Extra weights .shall not lie incurred 
in resjicct of matches or private sweepstakes, lai. Penalties an; 
not cumulative unless su decl.ired by the conditions of the race, 
r^s. When any race is in dispute, both the horse that (:,iiiie in first 
and any hiii>e cl.iiiniiig the race shall he liable to .nil the penalties 
attaching to the winner of that race till the inalter be decided, for 
penalties on dividing after dead-heat. s, see Rule 144. 123. All 

penalties and alluwunrcs shall he calcnlatud according to thcaniouiii 
of the value of each ra«-e as ri'iiorted in the “ Racing t'alendar." 

A l/o 7 oafiri‘x- 1.44. Allowances niu.st he claimed at the lime of 
eiitr>* where iiracticahle (see <Riilr 70), hill omission to cLniin Is not 
a .siiurce of <iisi|iialiliiMtion, and a cla<ni for allowaiice to which a 
horse is not eniiiled ilo<-s not disqualify unless carri' d out at .staile. 
12=;. No jioise sliall receive, .nllowaiice of weight, or he relieved from 
exir.i wi'ight, for luieiiig been heateii in one nr more races; pru< 
vided ihai this rule shall not prohibit maiden allowniicesiorallow* 
.'inces to horses t lull have not won within a sptcififM! time, or races 
of .n .specified value. 12b. Allowances in the pnxluce of iintrieil 
horses an* fi»r the piodiice of horses whose produce never won a race 
in any laiuniry. 127. .Allowances are ciiiniilative unless otherwise 
specilied. 

li't'/g/tittg onf, F. rhihiting Kumht'rs,&*t . - Thr l^'ciglitMg Roout. 
*^128. No person shall, uitiiotit special leave from the Stewards, he 
.'idmiltuil to the weighing room r-\cc]>i the owner, trainer, and 
jockey, or other person having the care of a horse engaged in the 
race; and any person refusing to leave .shall be reported to the 
Slewiiiils. 

IFcigiihig out. 129. Every icNrkey iiitisl be weighed for a speci- 
fied horse by the I'lerk i>f the Scales, ai ihe appointed place, not less 
than a ipi.irter of an hour before the time fixed for the race, airl the 
nuinher shall then he e.shiliiteil as soon as jiossihle In exceptioiitil 
cases, or where thedel.iy of a prev ous race has rendered piinctiialiiy 
iiiqHissihU*. the Stewards may extend the time allowed for weighing, 
declaring weight, ami for exhihiitiig the niiiiihers. 130. When th« 
nuinliers h:i\e 'lecii evhibiii d no idleration or udditinii can be made 
without tiieleaieot ihc Mewards, wliose reas.ms for siicb permis- 
sion shall 1x4 reported at tin- Registry OHii'e, .Slioiild any horse not 
start whose muidicr lias been exhibited, the owner and any other 
iK-rson ruspoiisihli* may hir lined, or otherwise ilealt with, at the tils* 
crelion of th** Sirvvard.s. 131 If a jockey iiileinJ tocarry overweight, 
he must declare the amoiini thereof at the liim? of weighing iiut, or, 
if ill doiiht as to Ills pni|tet‘ weight, he may declare the w'cight he 
intends to cm y 1 pc It isoiitional for the jorkev to weigh out or 
in with his bridle, and the (.'lerk of the Sc.ile.s shall, if requested, 

' allow r Ih. for a curb or doulile. bridle ; hut ifn horse run in a luKid, 
iniir/le, martingale, hrcasiplate or clothing, it must he imt into the 
scale and Included in the jockey's weight. 13.1. No whip or substi- 
tutc for a whip shall be allowed in tin* .■ rales. 

Starting. ■■ 1:54. The horses mii.si be started by the official Starter 
or his aulliorised suhsiiiuie. its*. Every liorse shall he at the pjist, 
ready to start, at the .'ippuinted lime. 136. .All jof.keys, on arrival 
at the sr.irting-post, iniist immediately place lheiiiselve.x urulcr the 
Sl.irl#*r’s orrb rs. y.-j. No horse, when once tinder the .Starter’s 
luiids, slmll go hack, except in the c:tse of an accident. 138. The 
horses shall (st) f.ir as pr.icticable) he draw'ii iqi before the start in 
an oriler to be deiermiiied by lots to be drawn by the jockeys at the 
lime of weiglinig out. 

Funning anti H’nlkiag — 139 An i>wner running two or 

more horses in a r.ii e may di‘clai'C* to win with one oftliein, and .such 
ded.iraiioii muM he m.'id'e at stale. .A jockey , riding a horse with 
whud) the owner has not »leclaie»l lt« win, niiist on no account slop 
such Inns,*, except in favtmr of the .stable companion 011 whose be- 
half dccl.ir.it ion to win has been maib*. 140. (i) A lior.se wlliili 
misses .1 111 >t her in any part of the race is disipialified, unless it he 
jiroved iliaf he w;is two clear lengths ahead of the other when he 
I ro.sscd. (ii) If .1 horse or his jockt-y josiK- aiioiher horse or iorkey, 
the .'iggrcsMir is ilisqiirdifieil, tmless u he proved tlwit the jostle Wt-iis 
wholly caiiM'd hy the fault of snine other joi;key, or that the jostl' il 
Imrse or his jockey w.is partly in f.mlt. (iii) If a horse run the 
wrong side, of a post he must inrn hack and run the course front such 
INisl. 141. If a race has been itiii hy all the horses at wrong weijfhls, 
or over a wrong t oil 1 sc, or disi.iiice, or before the :ip|)oinied time, 
or if the Judge is not in the lio.\- at the time the hor.se.s pass the 
w'innin^ jjosI, the Stewards shall order the lace to be run again the 
same day if praetic.'ible, but if otherwise it sh;ill he void. 

H^alk/tig ihrr. 142. When one horse jiays forfeit for a match, 
the other need not walk over ; liiit fiir a sweepstakes, even if all the 
hnrMTH hut one li.ive declared forfeit, that horse must w-alk over, 
I'xrepi liy the wriiieii consent of the peis ns who pay forfeit ; in the 
case of a pl.ate the consent of the Siewarils is necc^sary. 143, On a 
divi.sioii after a dead-lieat it shall not be necessary for a hursc to 
walk over. 

Ptad-llenfs. — 144. Every horse riuining a dead-heat for first 
place shall he deemed the winner of the race until the dead-beat is 
run off or iheow'iicrs .agree to divide*, and, if the owners agree to 
divide, each horse which divides shall be deemed a wiiirier of the 
race, .'ind liah'.e to any penally for the full amount he would have 
received if he had won. 145. (i> A dead-heat for the first place 
shall lie run off on the stitne ua>', at a time to be appointed by the 
Stewards unless the ow'iiers agree to divide. ITie otner horses shall 
be deemed to have lieen beaten, hut they shall he entitled to their 
places (if any) ns if the race had been finally determined the first 
lime, (ii) In running olT a dead-heat the rules as to de.:bjiration of 
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over weight, weighing out, an I weighing in, shall apply, hut the 
.same joi:keys need not ride, (iii) Jf, in running a dead-hvat olT, 
either horse should he disitualified, it shall lie decided by the 
Stewards whether the diKiiualirication shall extend to the^ loss of the 
second place, and, if so, the horse that tirigiiudly ran third shall be 
entitlecf to the second place, i^f). When a dead-heat is run for 
.sec:oiiil ^ilace, and an ohje- lion is made to the winner of the race, if 
such objection he declared valid in time for the dead-heat to be run 
off on a day of the race, the Stewards may direct it to lie run off 
accordingly ; otherwise the horses which ran the de.'ul-licat shall 
divide. 147. If a di:ad heat he run hy two nr more horses for second 
or any lower place in a r;u:e, the owners shall diviile, Kiihject to the 
provisions of the l;4st preced iig rule. 148. When owtiers divide 
they shall divide eqii. illy all the moneys or other jirizcs which any 
of them could take if the dead-heat were run off. 149 If the divitl- 
ill" owners cannot agree as to which of them is to have a cup or 
other prize which catmol he divided, the quest ion shall he deter- 
mined by lot by the Ste^iurds, who sh.-ill decide, what sinii of money 
sludl be paid by the owner who tal^cs such cup or other indivisihle 
pri/e, to the other owikts or owner. 150. On a dead-heat fur a 
match the match is olf. 

hi. ■ -iji. Kvery jockey must, imineiliately after pulling 
up, ride his horse to the pl.ire of weighing, tlisin miit, and present 
liimself to be weighed by the ('lerk of the Sc iles. Provided that, 
if a jockey be prevented from riding to the p1;ice of weighing by 
reason of acciileiil or illness, by which he or his horse is disabled, he 
may walk «)r he carried to the scales, i^a. If u Imrse carry more 
than two pounds over lii« proper or declared weight he is disipi.«li- 
fied, unless the Stewards he satislied that such excess of weight has 
been caused by w'et. is*}. If a jockey do not pre.sont himself to 
weigh in, or he short of weight, or be guilty of any (rauditleiii 
practice with respect to weight or weighing, or disiiumnt before 
leaching the scales, or touch (except aoi:i«li‘iit.illy) any person or 
thing Ollier than his own i'lpiipiiienrs lu-fore u'cigfiiiig in, his li<irse 
is disqualified, unless he i::in s.-iti.sfy the Stewards tli.it he was 
justified by extr.iordiiiary i iri'iiinsiances. 

— I S4. The value of prizes not in iiiuiiex must ht- .'uivcrtisod. 
ISS- . * ' ' ; ■ 

except as otherwise declared in the conditions. tsO. No plate or 
sweepstakes shall he run for unless the clear \aUie to the wimiei 
(ralculaied as in Rule 117), in cas<; the rac.: be run b^ two ur more 
liorses, will amount to Hut if the v.’ilue would amount ti 

roo if the race was so 11111,11 horse may walk over, ullliougli In 
lliercliy receives less than /iittij. 157. In all r.ires with not less thai 

live entries, the second horse shall at least save his -take 

S8. When a epstakes has hei*n so reihiced bj* the 
death of s ' ' ’ . 

according to roiiditions, woula reduce the value, if run for, to less 
than the winner sli.'dl receive a cloar .£u.o, and only the 

balance, if any, he divided proportionately hvtvwen the • tlier horse; 
entitled to fiariicipale in the st.ikes. 1^9.^ In all race-, should there 
ho any^ .surplus from entrance «ii* .siibst riptioii over the advertised 
value, it .shall be paid to the winner, unless provided by the condi- 
tions to go to other Imrses in the r;ue. A race may be decl.ired 
oid provided the number ol entries reituired by advertisement be 

-educed. 160. When a cup or plate or any added money is mlvcr- 
ised to he run for, it .shall he given in the ewiit of a w.dk t* cr. 
When a walk-over (except after a dead-heai) Ls the result of .irraiige- 
meiit by the owiieri of lujrses engaged, iieiilu-r a cuii r any pi 
of the advertised money need be given. i6i. Any .>ney »>r pri/e 
which hy the conditions is to go to the horse placed « I, or i 1 any 
lower place, shall, iftlie wiiiiicr have walked over or no horse li.’islieeii 
placed second, be dealt with .1.- follows, namely : -(i) If part fif the 
stakes or plate, it shall go to the winner ; or (ii) If a separate don.i- 
lion from the Kai:e Fund, or any other source, it shall not be given 
at all ; or (iii) If eniruiice money for the race, it shall go to the K.'icc 
Fund of tli>: nieetiiig. 1(1.;. Ni> pri/e shall be given to any but the 
first four b irse; ]il:iced. lO-p No liediictions shall he made from the 
value of any race except siicli as are gained by other horses in the 
race, and except ('lerk's slakeholding and weigiiing fees, as ri.\ed by 
rule, or any sums .'tssigned iiinler the ciMiditimis of n rice to the 
Tlentiiick Benevolent or Kmis .Memori.-il Funds. 164. 1 f a r.n.e be 
never run or be void, st.ikes, foifeits, .*ind entrance money sh.all l»e 
returned. 1O3. A race ni.iy be dec.lared voitl if no quaiilied Imrse 
cover the course according to rule. 

Disputes, ObfCith^nSf -itifi. F. very objection shall 

be decided by the Stewards, hut their ilecisioii shall (if they are not 
the Stewards of the Jockey C'liih) be subject to appeal to the 
Stewards of the Jo*-kcy C'lub. so far as relates to points involving 
the interpretation of these Rules, or to any question other than a 
question of fact ; on which there sh.ill be no appeal unless by leave 
of the Stewards, aiul with the consent of the Stewards uf the Jockey 
Club.^ Notice Ilf .ippeal must be given in writing to the Clerk of 
till. Course within forty-eiglit hours of the dei'isiuii laMiig made 
known, 167. All disputes, objcciions, and appe.ils refericd to or 
brought before the .Stewards of thi^ Jockey Club lor their decision, 
shall he decided by the three Stewards; if only two Stewards lie 
present they shall lix upon a thinl person, lieing a member of tin- 
Club, in lieu of the alisetit .Steward, but the Stew.irds may* call in 
.any other metiihers of the Jockey l.’iub to their assistance, or imay, 
if they think the iin^iurtance or tliflii:ulty of the i .isi* requires such a 
course, refer it to a gcnetal iiiceiiiig. 

ObjeitioHs^ w/it’H ami how matio.- (i) If aii obieeiion to a 
horse engaged in a race he made not later than half jiast ten in thu 
Hoping of the day of the nice, the Stewards may retiiiirc liisqualifi* 
L iiioti to be proved licfore the race ; and in default of such proof 
lieing given to their; uti.sfaf:tion, they may declare him disf]ualilieil. 
(ii) Ar’ objection to the distance of a course officially desigiiatcxl 
must lie made before a race, (iii) An olijection to any decision of 
the Clerk of the Scales must be made at once. <iv) An objection to 


a horse, on the ground of a cros.s, jostle, or any act on the part of 
his jockey, or of his not having run the proper course, or of the race 
having lieen run on a wrong course, or of any other matter occurring 
in the race, must be made within a quarter of an hour afier the 
rinner has weighed in, unless, under special circumstances, the 
Stewanls arc sati-lied that it could not have been mmle within that 
time, (v) All objection on the ground— (a) That the horse which 
ran was not the horse w'liich he was represented to be at the time of 
entry, or that he w-as not qiialitied ujufer the conditioiw of the » 
or (/O 'I'liiii he has run in contravention of the rules of partnership, 
may lie rwreived within fourteen days of the conclusion of a nweting. 
(vi) All olijection on the ground that a horse is distiualificd by 
reasi.in of any default entered in the I'oifeit List, may lie received 
within six months after the race. ( vii) I n any other case an objeclioiv 
must Ut made within iweiiiy-four hours of the race heiiig run, ex- 
clusive of Sunday, save in the case of any fraud, or wilful mis-slatc- 
nu-iit, when there shall be no limit to the lime for objecting, 
providec .1 ihe Stewards arc satisfied there has been no iiiineceKsary 
ilclay oil the p.’irt of the objector. 169. Kvery objpiion .shall be in 
writing, aiifl must In: signed by the owner of .some horse engaged in 
the racr, or by his .'lutliorised agent, trainer, jockey, or groom, and 
must be made to one of the Stewards, to thet^erk of the Course, or 
C lerk of the .Si ales; tlie objector .shall, at the lime he makirs the 
objection, deposit in the hands of the Stakeholder the sum of ^5, 
and cm an appeal ati additional siiiii of ;£iii shall In: lodged by the- 
appt-llant; if the case be dreaded against the depositor, his deposit 
shall lie forfeited to the Heiitinck Benevolent or Rous MenionaE 
Funds, unless the Stewards w'ho heard the case, or the Stewards of 
the Jockey Club on the appeal, shall ceilify that there was good 
and reasonable ground for the objection or the appcab 170. AH' 
olijection may alv> be made without ileposit by a Slew'ard or 
licensed official of a meeting m his official cnpaiyity. 171. An 
ifbjeeiioii cannot be withdrawn witiiiml leave of the Steward.s. ty*/. 
No Imr-e shall he disqualified on :icc:oiiiit of any error or violation 
• if rule in the entry, wliiirh might have been c-orrected on payiiiciil ol 
a line, but the Stewanls iiia) inlliri lines iipuii, or otlierw'ise deal 
with, any persons resp«>iisil)le for such errors, its. Jf an objection 

; . *. . placed • . be declared 

valid, the horse -sii all be regarded as haying lieen last in the race, 
and the other horses shall lake ]K)sitiiiiis accordingly^ 174* 
costs and ex|)enses in relation to (letermiiiing an ohjeciioii or con- 
tlucting uii inquiry, and any reasonable cotiipensation for outlay 
incurred, shall he paitl by such fierson or persons, and in such ^lro- 
portioiis, as the Stewards sh.ill direct. 175. Feuding the detcrmuia- 
. ol an objection, any prize which the horse objected l<> may 
have, won or may win in the race, sh.ill be thheld until the 

’ • • • ’ • ‘ ^ ' *■ ►rfei able by -lie «>wncr of 

ikelioldcr for the. 

per who may he. entitletl to it. 

iif*i J'ractit'i’x ami Dix^iualifii'txtion'i ttf Persons,' -170. (1) It 

any iierson corruptly give or ofter, or proini.se ilirectly or indirectly , 
any hrilK* in any form to any person having official duties in relation 
to a race or rm eliorse, or to any trainer, joi key, or agent, or to aiiy 
, t her jierson having charge of or access to any racehor.se : or (ti) Ji 
;iiiy person h.'iving official duties in rel.'ilioii to a nice, or if any 

* ' ilhe .Ml h.'iving cl oft — 

any raceliiirse corruptly acc ejil or oiler to accept any bribe, iii any 
form ; or (iii) Wilfully enter or cause to l>e entered or to start lor 
any race a horse wim li be knows or believes to be disqu.-ililied 

of the JockV-y (.’lull to have siirreplitiously obtained infoniialion 
respecting a trial from any person or jicrsons encaged in it or in the 
service of the owner or trainer of the horses tried, _ or respecting any 
horse in training from any jiersoii in such .service; or (v) If any 
|M!rsiMi lie guilty of or shall eonspirc with any other person for the 
coiiiiiii.ssion of, or .shall connive at any other person beiiij; guilty ol 
any other dorriqit or fraudulent pr.'ictice in relation to racing in tlii-> 
or .Miy other coiiiitry ; Kvery perstMi so olleiiding shall lie warned oil 
Newmarket Heath and other places where these Rules are in force. 
177. If any person he reported h) the Coiiiiiiittec of the Subscrintion 
Rooms at Newmarket or at Tatterstill's as being a defaulter in Wts, 
he shall lie warned off as in the last rule ineiiiioned .so long as his 
ilefault ronliiiiies. 17R. When a person is wariieil off Newmarket 
Heath, and so long as his e.xi:liision cnntiiuie.s, he shall not lie 
flualilied, whether acting as an agent or otherwise, to .subscribe for 
or to enter or run any horse for any race either in his own name or 
ill that of any other person, and any horse of which he is the 
noiiiiuator, or is (or was at the lime of entry) wholly or partly the 
ow'iier, or which (:ifter the fact of his being warned off has been 
twice published in the ** Racing (.’alcndar”) shall be proved to the 
.saiisfactiiiii of the Stewanls to lie, or to have been, directly or 
indirectly, under his care, training, management, or superintendence 
shall he dist^ualified. 

Pros am! Pines. ■ 179. 'J lie .Stakeholder .shall be allowed to- 
retaiii, out of the stakes in liis hands, the following fees, viz. ■ 
For t'verv iiiatrh, £1, For every .siihscripiion or sweepstakes where 
the lowest forfeit ariioiiiitM to jQw, ^ per cent, on the whole stake, 
:iii«l on all other races r per cent. t8o. There shall also be payable 
the following irntymunt Zees Vox every entry a Clerk’s fee of 
vz. 6(r/. . for weighing, a iJlerk's fee of is. Off. ; for registration of a 
horse’s name, a (!U "k's fee of 'zz. bd. 

Rfghtraftott Ptes. — 181. (i) For registration -of nnihprityto act 
generally o-i hi'h.nf of an owner, 5Z. ; (ii) for every registration or 
ch.inge ol an .issumed naitie. C 3 P \ (iii) every regiKtraiion of 
, -ship, ail J oil every «:liuiige thereof. j^\ for each horse ; (iv) 
for every annua! registration of colours, ^z. ; (v) for every regislra- 
tioii of colours for life, >£5 ; (vi) for registration of foreign and 
veterinary certificates, 5s. ; (vii) for registration of an agreement 
with a jockey, sx. 

Pines. — 182. Kxcept where otherwise provideil, all fees and fine.s 
shall be paid to the credit of the Jockey Club, all fines to be 
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afterwards transferred, either wholly or in such proiwriions as the 

times in the Sheet Calendar, with the date of tin: im cring of tJi ' 
Jockey Club at ^bi^ it is to be proposed, and be subiiiitiixl to the 
Rules Committee, before it is brought up for discussion. 184. 
Kvery new rule must be confirmed at .1 tnccting subsequent to that 
at which It IS PAi^'wd, and be then twice advertised in ihe Sheet 
Calendar, but shaU not come into opcrai ‘.on until the ist of Junaarv 
following, unlc.ss urgency he declared by the Stewards on 
conhrniation. 


STEEPLECHASING AND HURDLE 
RACING — The Development of Steeple- 
chasing -In writing of “ steeplcchasing,” the 
first thing which strikes one is the absurdity of 
the name that has been accepted as descriptive 
of the sport. One cannot “ chase a thing that 


speed and suffic'ient stamina ; riders had to pick 
their fdaces at the fences, and one great reejuisite 
of the good man to hounds, an eye for a 
country, was a primary essential, 'lliere was an 
element of true sport about the early “steeple- 
chases,’’ and though it would be absurd to say 
that the modern ’chase contains nothing of the 
kind, the whole nature of the thing has com- 
pletely altered. A gooil idea of the old-fashioned 
business may be gaineil from the descri])tion of the 
match between Mr. J^'llntoff and Jean Rougier 
in .'Isk Mawti, by the author of Handley CrosSy 
the creator ot Jorrocks. S|)ectatf)rs there were 
told that they would be abli* to see everything 
from the road, and so would do well to save 



Thb Favourite out of it. 


does not run away, and steeples are not itinerant. 
But the origin of the word is sulTiciently clear. 
“Steeplechases” were first of all spins across 
country, and some prominent landmark had to 
be named as a goal. A steeple stood highest ; 
and so, when men who dcNired to test the 
capacity of their hunters combined with their 
own skill came together to fight it out, their 
attention was directed to a steeple in tlie distant 
landscape, and they were t6\d that in a certain 
field close to it posts h|& been jilaced, the first 
man who passed be|v een which was to be ac- 
counted the winner. These were genuine 
hunting contests, especially when they were not 
set to he decided over an unmerciful distance. 
The hunters that ran were good jumpers, pos- 
sessed of what their owners considered a turn of 


their own necks ;ind the farmers’ crops, by fol- 
lowing tlie jockeys field by field, slicking to 
the highway. Here is the |)oinl which has so 
greatly tended to alter ihti character of the 
.steeplechastf. Spectators have increased in 
numbers immeasurably ; they naturally desire 
to see as niiic'h as they can of the race, the whole 
contest, in fact ; and so courses have had to be 
made so that the stands command a moreorles.s 
complete view. The cry for natural fences is 
rciisfiiiable enough. 'Fhe idea of the steeple- 
chase course is that it should be a reproduction 
of a fairly difficult hunting country ; but made- 
up fences arc unavoidable, because as a very 
general rule some of the best riders will in- 
evitably go the shortest way round ; they will 
therefore jump the obstacles time after time in 
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the same ]>laces ; a proportion of the horses will 
“ chance ” the fences, lake liberties, “ tear them 
up by the roots in the florid phraseology one 
sometimes hears from the riders. I’he jumps 
conscciuently have to he mended, re-made in 
fact, and so the courses necessarily become 
artificial. 

As the courses have altered, so have the 
animals that cross them. Hunters are still 
sometimes found competing, but one hears their 
owners excusing hopeless (lefcats by the remark, 
“ 1 had no sort of chance, you know ; mine was 
only a ‘ fox-catcher.’ ” This term as applied to the 
steeplechase horse is one of depreciation : the 
“ fox-catcher ” has not the speed requisite for 
the winning of ’chases, nor does he jump in the 
.style of the wx*ll-schooled steeplechaser. A 
hunter dwells at his fences ; he has to be 
steadied, his leap is a special effort, and he 
pauses when he lands, ^'he ’chaser must fly his 
fences and “get away from them ’’without dwell- 
ing. The tw'o animals do their work in different 
ways ; the ’chaser, indeed, is (juite a modern 
product. A little schooling in the hunting-field 
may be good for the steeplechase horse ; if he 
has on his back a rider w’ho is at once bold 
and judicious, he may possibly learn to be 
clever. But this is only one branch of his edu- 
cation ; he must undergo another and a special 
course of f)rcparatioii if he is to win credit “be- 
tween the flags.” 'I’he ’chaser w'hen he has 
become too slow for this particular business may 
make an excellent hunter ; but he is apt as a 
rule to rush his fences, to jump them in his old 
style, and is a comfortable mount only for a bold 
rider. At least one (Irand National winner 
carried his master admirably to hounds in the 
season of 1897- 8- - Ilex, who won the greatest 
of cross-country exents in 1S90. 

It is not in the hunting field that recruits arc 
sought, for the reason above given. Hunters 
have not the speed to live with the rivals they 
are certain to meet in im])ortant races. A very 
few years l)ack, indeed, when the iMilries for 
the (Irand National were published, it was 
the custom to class them into “ hunters ” and 
■“ handicap steeplc(diasers,” but in truth the 
distinction was purely technical and really 
meant nothing. Steeplechase horses arc usu- 
ally draxvn from the flat, and, as a rule, they 
graduate through a course of hurdle racing, 
though it is by no means every hurdle racer 
that can, even if he tries, earn distinction “oxer 
a country,” and there are good ’cha.sers xvho 
have not the speed to xvin over hurdles. The 
oddest fact about stc«^plechasing, howevti', is 
that very often horses xvhich haxx not been 
able to stay for five furlongs on the flat can 
xvin races of four miles and more over a countiy. 
A really satisfactory explanation of this has still 
to be found, though that their fine speed enables 
them to hold their own with less speedy animals 
^5V'ithout exertion nay tend to elucidate the 


mystery ; but xvhat makes the circumstance 
still more remarkable is that the chief steeple- 
chases are run in time which stands out well 
when compared xvith that of flat races. The 
Derby has occupied as much as 3 min. 
4 secs.— Ellington took this time- that is, at 
the rate of a mile in a shade under 2 min. 
3 secs. Cloister only took 9 min. 42 § secs, to 
win the Grand National, and to win it in a 
canter by forty lengths ; and there are these points 
to be borne in mind wdien the tw'o things are 
compared : the Grand National course is thrice 
the length of the Derby course ; there are thirty 
jumps, most of them of really formidable size ; 
Cloister carried 1 2 st. 7 lb., nearly half as much 
w'cight again as is carried at Epsom. Neverthe- 
less he took only betxxxen 6 and 7 secs, more 
per mile than had been taken by the Derby 
winner of 1856. 

It is doubtful xvhen the first steeplechase xvas 
run, but there is a record of a match in Ireland 
in 1752, oxxr four miles and a half of country, 
betxveen a Mr. O’Callaghan and Mr. Edmund 
Blake, the (‘ourse being “ from the Church of 
Buttevant to the spire of St. Leger Church.” 
“'fhe Druid,” most charming of lurf historians, 
speaks of a 'chase in Lancashire in 1792, eight 
miles from Harkby Holt to the Coplow and 
back ; Mr. C!harles Meynell, son of the M.F.H., 
xvas first. Lord Forester second, Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote third. Over the same course there 
xx'as a match in 1824, for p{^2,ooo a. side, 
l^etween Captain Horatio Ross on a horse of 
his own, and (’aj)tain Douglas on a horse 
belonging to Lord Kennedy. I'he former won. 
These early contests seein to have been' for only 
txvo or three starters, and 4 can find no reference 
to a regular field before March 1831, when the 
St. Albans steeplechase was run and won by 
Moonraker, “xvho had been bought, for ^18, 
xx'ith his sinexvs quite calloused from hard work, 
out of a xx'’ater-rart ; but he could jump un- 
deniably and cleared Holloxvay I^ne in the 
course of an exercise canter.” 'I’here is mention 
of a steeplechase in France, in 1834, starting 
“doxvn the Rabbit Mount, a short but steep 
declivity full of holes,” over a river and down 
sxvampy meadoxvs. I'he first Liverpool Steeple- 
chase xvas run on Monday, February 29th, 1836, 
at Aintree. It xvas “ a sxvcepstakes of 10 sovs. 
each, xvith 80 sovs. added, for horses of all 
denominations; 12 stones each; gentlemen 
riders. The xvinner to be sold for 200 sovs. if 
demanded.” Captain Becher, who ga ve his name 
to “Becher’s Brook,” xvon on a horse called The 
Duke. “A .strong recommendation to it was 
that nearly the whole of the performance could 
be seen from the Grand Stand ” is noted by a 
xvriter who describes it. The distance was twice 
round a two mile course. The Grand National 
was started in 1839. This was at first a sweep- 
stake of 20 sovs. each, 100 added ; 1 2 stones each ; 
gentlemen riders; four miles across country. 
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That the course was not marked out as it is now' 
seems to be implied by the conditions : “ No 
rider to open a gate, or ride through a gateway, 
or more than loo yards along any road, foot- 
path or driftway.” 'Fhe famous Jem Mason 
won on Lottery, a perfect jumper. 'I'w'o Irish 
horses. Rust and Naxon, w'ere better favourites 
until just before the start, when I^ottery yiasscd 
them in the betting as he did presently in the 
race. 

In i860 w'as first run a steeplechase which 
seemed likely to become extremely popular, but 
has not fulfilled its promise, 'fhis was the 
National Hunt Steeplechase, to be contested 
over four miles at such dirri.*rcnt places as the 
Stewards of the National Hunt might annually 
iiclcct ; the ' horses to be maidens and the 
jockeys gentlemen or ciualiftcd riders, that is to 
say, not (admittedly) professional. Ow'ncrsof good 
horses were at first exceedingly keen about this 
race and put by animals expressly for it, but 
w'ith the exception of V\'hy Not it has rart^ly fallen 
to a notable ’chaser, and it is hampered by the 
clause w'hich confines it to maidens. A four-year- 
^)ld has rarely sufficient stamina to win- though 
Nord-Ouest, a French importation of that age, 
w'on at Newmarket in 1897- and men who own 
horses of capacity are as a general rule unwill- 
ing to forego the prospect of suc cess cjlsew hijre, 
4ind to keep them on purpose for this race. It 
nevertheless continues somethingof an attraction, 
and managers of steeplechase irieelings bid for 
its inclusion in their programmes, 'fhey usually 
pay the National Hunt ("ommittee something 
between ^{^500 and ;£i,ooo. A National Hunt 
Juvenile Steeplechase for four-year-olds, about 
tw'o and a half miles, is run on the day after 
the more important event, 'fhe two are worth 
about ^800 and ^300 respectively. It should 
be added that the National Hunt (!ommittee 
came* into existence in 1866, and not before it 
was very badly wanted. Cross-country meetings 
had previously been, it is said, the “ rccognist.-d 
refuge of all outcasts, human oreiiuine, from the 
legitimate 1 urf.” 'Fhere were Stewards, of course, 
but they had no pow'er or authority ; the most 
they could do W'as to suspend a rider for the rest of 
the meeting — if his offence w'crc committed in 
the last race they could do nothing. 'Fhe J ockey 
<'lub gave no countenance to “ illegitimate ” 
■sport, for the whole business had become a 
scandal when the Grand National Hunt ('0111- 
mittee was formed, to make rules-- previously 
Clerks of Courses had done what they pleased 
— and to supervise proceedings. Lord Suffolk 
.and Mr. W. G. Craven had much to do with in- 
'ducing the Jockev Glub to recognise the Grand 
National Hunt Committee, as it was at first 
called. The Duke of Beaufort and Lord Coven- 
try soon gave their support, after a time the 
late Geoige Payne and other influential members 
of the Jockey Club, who had at first opposed 
the delegation of authority to a new' bod}', were 
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w'on over ; and the two institutions now' w'ork 
hand in hand, as is natural, seeing that not a 
few gentlemen are members of both. 

Steeplechase and Hurdle Race 
Horses — Ivxpcrience shows that sonic sires 
get jumpers and that others do not, that many 
which might l)e expected to succeed are failures, 
and that the reverse is e(|ually the case. To 
some small extent breeding may thus lie a guide ; 
but one am mwer tell, and the broad rule is this, 
that if a man wants a jumper and has or know's 
of a horse w'hich “ looks like jumping,” it w'ill 
be judicious to have him schooled an.! note the 
results. 'Fhat many horses w'hich “ look like 
jumping'’ will prove the deceptiveness of 
appearances is inevitable, and to a slighter ex- 
tent tlu* of)posite is true. One searches specially 
for good shoulders, as without them a horse is 
likely to pitch on landing ; he must have 
pro|)elling power also, and depth through the 
ht?art is most desirable ; but at the same time, 
it is astonishing how' on occasions weedy little 
animals win big steeplei;hasc:s, though they w'ill 
generally he found on examination to possess 
good points which are likely to esi'apc the 
casual obsra ver. 'This was the case with T/Ord 
(.'ovenlry’s famous marcs ICmblem and Enible- 

Horses art! usually put to jumping because for 
some reason or another their career on the flat 
has ceased to look promising, i! having been so 
continually ])rovcd that failures under Jockey 
Cliih Rules were brilliant suci:esses under the 
Rules of the National Hunt. There may be 
less money to be won over hurdles or fences, 
but there seems more chance of winning it. 
.Sometimes a horse who retains his capacity to 
gallop, but becomes a rogue and refuses to 
try, is put to hurdle r.ac'ing bet^iuse an idea 
exists an ide.a w'hich ap|)ears well authenticated 

that animals thus gain the confidence or 
courage which they lack. It w'as for this reason 
that I )uki? of Rii-hmond at one time, as set forth 
in a previous section of this work, regarded as a 
worthy rival c.)f the great St. Simon -was schooled 
over Imrdlcs. Another liorse that may be in- 
stanced is Ri grel. As a I h no-year-old he w'on 
oviT /'3,ooo in slakes, ami actually started 
favourite for the Primness <^f W'ales’s Stakes in a 
field which included St. Frusiiuin and Persim- 
mon, the belting being 7 to 4 R(^gret, 5 to 2 
St. Frusciuin, 4 to 1 IVrsimmon, and he was 
third, beaten only a liMigth from St. h’rusquin, 
wlu) won ; though it should he noted that 
Regret had 7 lbs. advantage in the weights. 
His w'ilfulness was not at first cured by a 
course of hurdles, though he has been persuaded 
to win a couple of races, a fact which says 
much for his owner, Mr. Reginald Ward, who 
has ridden him. Red Heart, a ven- speedy 
animal, bought at auction for 5,100 guineas in 
1897, W'as found a few months later running, and 
running badly, over hurdles — the almo.sL inevit- 
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able preliminary to running over fences. As no 
hurdle race is ever contested over a shorter 
distance than two miles it might seem, when the 
question of selection arises, that horses must be 
able to stay ; hut strangely enough, as has been 
already noted, this is by no means the case. 

Of recent winners over hurdles, to come 
to details, Prieslholme’s best distance was six 
furlongs, and his last race on the flat before 
he won over hurdles was over that course. 
JBayreuth ran a long series of five furlong races, 
as did the smart but dirsperately troublesome 
Mena ; there was nevtT any suggestion that 
Montauk stayed ; J\ardalo always ran over five 
furlongs when he did not attempt six ; Sicily 
Queen and Athcliath were five furlong horses. 
Hawkwoodran over a mile and six furlongs, and 
though he certainly did managi? lo win a couple 
of mile ratres, the}’ were on the easy courses at 
Epsom and Derby. Fossicker ran over a mile 
when the distance was not six furlongs ; Amphi- 
damas also usually ran over thesir distances, and 
on the two or three occasions when he attempted 
a little more it was without success : Jack the 
J.)andy as a four yi:ar old ran ten times, eight of 
his races having Ix-en over five furlong courses. 
All these animals have no sort of difficulty about 
staying two miles over hurdles, and it will very 
likely be seen in course of tinu: that they will 
stay a longer distance over steeplechase; coursers. 
Many more instanex's occur, but those which 
are given will probably prove sufficient ; their 
speed (‘arries them on. ' There are a few 
cases of stayers who win ovc?r hurdli's, Soliman 
being a notable one, as he won the (ireat 
Metropolitan at TCpsom, and nin fironiim aly 
in the (A'sarewitcli ; but he is one of those 
rare horses that are speixly and t'an also 
stay. ("ornbury, \ Metropolitan winner, has 
been running in hurdle races without success, 
for though he .stayed on the flat, he has not 
sufficient speed to win jumping rac es, (lolden 
Ring also stayed well in Tn;land, but one does 
not know what were the value of her victories 
in that country, (joing a little farther back the 
same thing is to be obsiTved. Regal, who won 
the (Jrand National, was a short-distance runner 
on the flat, and only won two little races worth 
;^ioo whilst performing under Jockey ('lub 
Rules; but besides the (irand National he won 
numbers of other steeplechases. 'The point is 
a curious one, but the instances given, which 
might be added to indefinitely, will probably be 
enough am])ly to prove that speed is the first 
essential. Another thing to be observed in the 
selection of the Vhaser is that though he may 
not take kimlly to his vork at first, patience 
may effect a wonderful change. Congress, wffio 
w'as one of the most brilliant steeplechase 
horses ever known, frametl so badly and showed 
such nerv^sness and hesitation that his owmer, 
being oaHinced that he could jump if hew'ould, 
adopted^e violent expedient of having him 
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pulled over his early jumps with cart ropes, 
'rhis, how’ever, leads one to the subject of 
bchooling- Almosteverythingdependsupon 
the ability of the rider who is put on the horse 
when first he begins his lessons. He must have 
“hands,” which are e.xceedingly rare, and he 
must furthermore possess just that combination 
of jiaticnce and firmness which is so seldom 
found, l^atience is usually emphasi.sed as the 
first re(iuisite, and perhaps it is so, but at the 
same time it is essential that the horse should 
be made to perceive that he has his ma.ster 
on his hac^k. A few animals seem to take to 
jumping as if they delighted in it, but these are 
the exceptions ; a few others resolutely refuse to 
do anything of the kind, and cannot be either 
forced or persuaded to cross even a hurdle. 
'Two notable hunters of a former day — //tidsi 
hunters, that is to say, who ran in what w^ere 

then called Hunters’ Races Quits and 'J'he 

Owl, could never be induced to jump. QuitJi 
w’ould not look at a hurdle, and 'The Owl w’as- 
almost as had. As regards . the teacher, he 
must carefully avoid frightening his horse, 
though the early experiences of (Congress must 
surely have bad a somewhat alarming (“ffeet. 
'The thing to be dora; is lo begin gradually, 
and to get on by degrees. A few faggots or 
a very low hurdle will be (|uite enough to start 
with, and it is a good thing to have a steady, 
trustworthy old horse to lead the young one 
in his early lessons. A leaping bar is not lo 
be reiomuiended, as it gives w\ay when struck, 
•ind thi; horsi* will be apt lo get an idea 
that he may take liberties, a notion which later 
on is aj)t to In? forcibly dispelled. On some- 
courses, indeed, horses can brush through their 
fences, anti even when they arq strongly made 
up, one not seldom sees huge pieces ttf thtm 
knocked out as some clumsy jurtipqr plunges- 
through, but at ether times, if^ the fence is. 
really slifiT, a bad fall is the result, and the 
horse should be taufd^t that be must clear 
what he is put to. j-'iirther reference is made 
to this in the section on “ Steeplechase Courses.” 
Very often, in his early lessons, the horse’s fault 
wall be that he wall jump loo high, and this is. 
very detrimental, for he will, as the phrase goes, 
be apt to “beat himself jumping.” Crossing, 
hurdles is a business by itself, and differs from 
jumping fences. It may be added that hurdle 
racing is indefensible as a sport, being neither 
one thing nor the other — steeple-chasing nor 
flat-racing — though it is certainly picturesque 
and a pretty sight to watch a master of the 
business. 'The ideal hurdle jumjxjr is a horse 
who clears the obstacles as if they 'W'ere not 
there, taking them in his stride, and it is 
w onderful how the very best (there are extremely 
few' of them) will contrive to do this. The 
jockey who rode Chandos in most of his races, 
describes how, some strides from a flight, the 
horse would begin to measure his distance so 
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that he could lake it in his stride without having 
to “ put in a little one ” when quite near. Any- 
thing like dwelling at a hurdle is fatal to success, 
but the worst of this business is that very often 
in a big field horses close in as they approach the 
jump, and an animal that is a little way behind 
cannot see what he has to do. It is a dangerous 
game for this reason, and a fall over a swinging 
hurdle is likely to be a very ugly one. At big 
fences a horse must be slightly steadied, hut not at 
all in the fashion in which a man out hunting pulls 
his horse together before it jumps. Naturally 
the great object of steeplechasing is to lose no 
time, and therefore a horse must get away from 
his fences without dwelling that indeed is one 
of the great secrets of success. Some ridi^rs 
adopt the practice of going at the last two jumps 
“as if they were not there,” but awkward results 
often follow from chancing anything. I'he mar- 
gin between success and failure is so small that 
pulling a horse together before the last jump 
may lose a length that can never be regained : 
on the other band, it is very <'ertain that by 
chancing the last fence many horses fall, and 
something that has seemed to be hopelessly 
beaten and is toiling on lengths behind may 
thus gain a victory which had stremed abso- 
lutely hopeless. At the same lime, if a 
beaten horse is pulled out of his stride, he 
is apt to fall, and such a fall is usually a 
bad one. 

'I'he size of obstacles when a horse is being 
schooled will of course be gradually iiuTcasetl 
until they attain the dimensions of the ('ourse 
over w'hich he will have to run in public, but it 
is a bad thing to jump a horse too much, so that 
he grows tired and disgusted ; here as elsewhere 
there is a happy medium, and the most siu - 
•ce.ssful trainer is the man who hits it off. A 
few turns round a “jumping school” occa- 
sionally are no doubt desirable, 'fhis school 
should be made round four sides of a field, 
enclosed by stout timber partitions, so that the 
horses cannot run out when they have been put 
into it, and the bars through w'hich they have 
gained admission replaced In these s('.hools 
there are fences of as varied a nature as can be 
•devised, and the animals are introduced rider- 
less, men being at hand to drive them over the 
jumps if they require it. A little practice in 
this has the effect of making a horse clever. A 
few years ago the water- jum[> used to be con- 
sidered one of the chief features of a steeple- 
chase, but this as now constructed is by no 
means a formidable obstacle, though for reasons 
presently explained it is an awkward jump. 
Some anin>a 1 s at first show a special dis- 
like to water-jumpieg, and it is necessary 
therefore to accustom them to it. Any 
little brook, a stream even four or five feet 
wide, will be quite enough to begin with. It is 
wonderful how readily some horses take to the 
business, they being, no doubt, natural jumpers. 


and though it is advi.sable never to let a steeple- 
chase horse get out of j)ractice, as the muscles 
chiefly employed in leaping are likely to relax, 
it is a curious fact about the ( Irani! National 
victory of Aiiatis in i860, that before he won at 
J^iverpool he had not jumped a single fence 
from the time that he ran there the year before. 
A bad rider will soon spoil an animal that has 
learnt to jump really well. If he pulls his horse 
about, or jerks his mouth on landing, the animal 
will soon gi;t clumsy and lose time at his fences, 
bitting is an important detail ; not a few horses 
that pull hard against a severe bit will 'o kindly 
enough in something that suits them, and to 
which they do not object. A very astute gen- 
tleman rider sometime since found that the only 
way in which he could hold one particularly hard 
puller was by putting a net over its nose, as is 
sometimes done with carriage horses ; but after 
a time the horst? that was thus treated got accus- 
tomed to the device and then it had no effect. 
Patience is essential in not going too fast until 
a horse has made* some ])rogri’ss as a jumper ; 
and then by ilegrees he can be taught to race! 
over his fences in the style which is necessary 
to win. 

Famous Chasers As was remarked in 
ilisi ussing fiast and | 'resent horses on the flat, 
opinions vary altogiMher about the relative merits 
of tin* animals of today and of former |>eriods, 
though there are jimbably more eulogists of the 
chasers of thirty or forty years ago than there are 
of the flat rai'e horses of the same i*poeh. 'There is, 
however, of course no means of proving the 
ac'curacy of the (Opinions that are held. It is 
absolutely impossible to say what would have 
happened, for instance, if lOmblem, 'The J^amb, 
'The ('olonel, Disturbance and Cloister had gone 
to the |)ost for the I band National, supposing 
they had been ( ontemporaries. 'The truth is 
that most ])(?()ple who are interested in the 
subjei-t have their own private ideas as to the 
(\i|):icity of horses and are greatly governed by 
prejmlices for and against. 

It is certain that until 1893 a very general 
opinion was held by persons who had given a 
good deal of attention to the matter that any- 
thing over 12 stone was a prohibitive weight 
for the (Irand National course. Cloister f)roved 
the fallacy of this. He carried 12 st. 7 lbs.; 
he made nearly the whole of the running, and he 
won intheeasiest of canters by forty lengths had 
it been worth while, his jockey could have 
absolutely walked him past the post, and this 
seems most emphatically to stamp him as a 
renllv good horse, as before his success the 11 st. 
13 lbs. carried by Cortolvin in 1867 had been 
the record for this race, with Disturbance ii st. 
Ti Ihs. in 1873 second. Of course those who 
wish to depreciate Cloister ask what he beat, and 
make out that he beat nothing, but a good deal 
could he .said in opposition to this view. It 
must not be forgotten that he had twice, been 
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second, and the late “Roddy” Owen always 
maintained that had he not been hustled at the 
last fence in 1891 he would undoubtedly have 
beaten Come Away, who, there can be no doubt, 
was at that time a really good horse. It is 
worth note that there were no fewer than five 
(hand National winners behind the pair on this 
o(;casion ; mort?over, Cloister has anotlier 
creditable second in his record. He may not 
have been an attractive horse to look at, but 
his excc[)tional merit is surely undeniable, and 
one of the excellent points about him was his 
temper. The writer of this article was taken to 
sec him in his box two or three hours after his 
victory. His owner leaned against his back 
while (Jloister placidly munched his oats ; in- 
deed, a more amial)le horse never carried a 
saddle. It has already been remarked that horses 
which have run well on one occasion in the (hand 
National have freciuently done the same after- 
wards; a very ('onsiderable proportion of tlu^ 
winners had been in the first three mori; than 
once, and Ihigale, who won in 1881;, occupied 
the unenviable position of se('()nd in three 
Nationals. VWery one who has read anything 
about the great race has been ac(|uainte<l with 
the fact that the sisters Jhnblem and Emble 
matic, who won in 1863 and 1864, were the 
reverse of hamlsome animals to look at. Em- 
blem, probably the better of the pair, has been 
described as “all shoulders and (luarters with no 
ribs,” but lx)th won cleverly in the hands of 
(icorgc Stevens, who <'arried off five Nationals 
altogether and was an admirable horseman, 
though it seems to have been the fashion in his 
day to blame him for laying out of his ground. 
The Colonel, who won in 1869 and 1870, was in 
apj)earance in very marked contrast to the famous 
.si.ster.s, having been a singularly handscune horse, 
lake so many other good Vhasers he was a failure 
on the fiat. 

In the (Irand National one very excellent 
rule is to avoid the crowd, even if the rider has 
to go a little further round, for there is usually a 
good deal of hustling, c‘spe('ially at the first few 
fences, and the good lujrses tlial have been 
knocked over through no fault of their own 
would make a long list. Of course, in .such 
a race as the Crand National luck lias a vast 
deal to do with the result, and 'I'he ("olonel 
would not have won the second time but that 
Surney, who evidently had the race in hand, 
as those that were left in jumped into the 
racecourse, twisted a plate at the last hurdle 
and injured him.self. It has been remarked in 
a previous section that T\1 oonrakcr was bought 
out of a water-cart foi ^,'18. (lood steeple- 
chasers are sometimes di.scovcred in odd places, 
and Salamander, who heat a field of thirty 
in 1866, was found in a hovel in Ireland, and 
bought by Mr. Stiuld with a couple of others 
because he thought the horse was worth 
the very small sum asked for him, and might, 
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with luck, make a decent hunter. Mention of the 
Grand National without The l..amb is of course 
impossible, as that good little horse was one of 
the four that have won the great race twice. If 
the (juestion were asked which was the best 
horse that ever won the Liverpool, it is probable 
that a good many votes would be given to* 
Disturbance, on whom Mr. J. M. Richardson 
gained the first of his two victories, the second 
being on Reugny, an inferior animal whose 
staying had been considered doubtful. Dis- 
turbance was an animal out of the common, and 
his giving 8 llis. to so good a ’chaser as Ryshworth 
says niucli for him, seeing that the next day 
Ryshworth won the Sefton Steeplechase with the 
greatest ease, giving weight to animals of 
reputation. As a general rule it may be said 
that the history of the Grand National is the 
history of the l)e.st steeplechase horses. There 
are a few famous ones, however, that have not 
distinguished themselves at Aintree. Dis- 
turbance notwithstanding, Mr. Richardson 
— and his ability and judgment can only be 
described as unsur])as.sable — believes that actu- 
ally the best horse he ever rode was Schiedam, 
and he relates that he won a four mile ’chase- 
from a notably good field at Warwick so easily, 
and was so fresh at the finish, that after 
juiiifiing tlie last hurdle he playfully shied 
at a hit n\' white paper that was lying on the 
course near the post. It was only by a very 
narrow margin that 'fhe Doctor was not enrolled 
in the list of (jrand National winners, 
as 'J'he (Joloiicl, on the occasion of hi.s 
first victory, only just managed to beat 
him. Brick, Pearl Diver, ('hininey Sweep and 
other good horses have also failed at Aintree.. 
'i’he Irish have always been to the fore, and ia 
the seventies, eighties, and early nineties the,;,, 
great question which always aro.se when the'- 
entries appeared was which seemed likely to ■ 
jmivc thi! best of the Irish -horses. The 
selected of the Brothers Beasley w^as certain, 
with fair luck, to go :lo.se. Liberator won in 
1874, laiipress, one of the four 5-year-olds that 
have carried off the race, in 1880, Woodbrook 
in 1881, and C'yrus was only just beaten in 1882 
by Seaman, who cannot quite be reckoned a.s am 
“ Irish horse ” in the usual sense of representing. 
Irish interests, as he finished his preparation in 
b'ngland, but he was Iri.sh as regards breed and 
schooling. The next year, 1883, the field was- 
onc‘ of the worst that ever competed, as well as 
absolutely the smallest, there having been only 
ten starters, and Zoedonc Avon in the hands of 
her Hungaiicm owner. Count Kinsky. 

One of the beliefs in regard to the race used to- 
be that it was w^ell-nigh impos.^.iblc for a horse to 
win on nis finst essay over the Liverpool country ; 
but this was disproved in 1 S84 by the success 
of Voluptuary. Roquefort, the winner in 1885, 
was one of the horses that was frequently what 
is called “ there or thereabouts,” and it is worthy 
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of note that chance only led to his appearance 
at Liverpool, for Colonel Fisher, now com- 
manding the loth Hussars, had at one time 
made up his mind to turn him out of training, as 
he had a confirmed habit of trying to bolt if run 
on a right-handed course. When he appeared at 
Sandown a detachment of boys from tlu; llishop's 
Sutton stable was accustomed to stand at the top 
of the hill and endeavour to induce Roquefort to 
keep in the track, his rooted disposition being to 
swing round to the left and bolt. I .iverpool, how- 
ever, is left-handed, and he ran third tliere in 
1884, after which, however, Colonel Fisher had 
the bad luck to sell him for 1,250 guineas, so that 
he was in other ownership when he won the 
next year. Versons who are not experienced in 
turf affairs are usually convinced that trainers 
are well-nigh infallible guides as to the chances 
possessed by the horses in their stables, and an 
example of the fact that this is not so was 
furnished in 1880. 'loni Cannon of Daiurbury 
had tw'o horses in the race this year, Aladdin, 
belonging to Mr. Leopold d(i Rothschild, ami 
riayfair, the property of Captain K. \\‘. Baird. 
Which was the better of the two was |)urely a 
matter of opinion before the rinv : but Mr. C. 
W. Waller, w'ho rode Aladdin, was so convince*! 
he w'ould beat the other, from what h<^ had seen 
while riding gallops at Danebury, that a long 
time before the evc?nt he took a thousand to 
thirty about bis mount, refusing to back IMayfair 
at all ; Playfair, however, won, and Aladdin 
could get no nearer than fifth. 'Tins was one of 
the years when Frigate was seccaul as she had 
l)ecn to Roquefort and to Voluptuary, but she 
managed to get home in 1889. Why Not (Irish) 
was another horse that came near to siicce.ss on 
several occasions before he ultimately attained 
it, W'hich he did in 1894 with the resjxctable 
weight of II St. 13 lbs. on his back; but the 
12 St. 7 lbs. which Cloister (Irish) had won with 
the’ year before made this tie with Cortolvin *)f 
less note than it otherwise would have been. It 
is remarkable how long some of these old steeple- 
chase horses last. Come Away (Irish), wlio was an 
aged horse in 1891, and has long been forgotten, 
was found entered again in 1898. ’^riic success of 
'rhe Soarcr in 1896 was no doubt due to the 
number of accidents which took place during 
the struggle, Mr. 1 ). G. M. Campbell, who 
rode, having laid to heart the advice as to 
keeping clear of the crowd and picking his own 
place at the fences, even if he did not go the 
shortest way. Manifesto (Irish again) was one of 
the victims of this occasion, and the case with 
which he won the following year (1897) suggested 
that he must have been extremely dangerous 
had he not f'lltn or been knocked over. 'I'hc 
proportion of accidents in the Grand National 
is, however, always very large ; 16 horses, for 
instance, started in 1890 and only five of them 
stood up the whole way round, though Why 
Not, after giving his owner, Mr. C. J. 
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('unninghani, a bad fall, was remounted and 
finished fifth. 'I'liree other winners were among 
the fallers, Frigate, (lamecock and Voluptuary. 
One never knows what may happen in a steeple- 
chase. One of the starters that year was an 
extremely bad animal and a very uncertain 
jumper, named Pan, but on this occasion he 
nianageil, for a wontler, to stand up whiai so 
many of his superiors came to grief, and to the 
general astonishment finished sei'ond. Pan’s 
price in the betting was 100 to 1 offered; he 
liacl been sold a few weeks before the race for 
120 guineas, and if Ilex, who won this year, 
had iollowe*! the general examj)le, Pa ' would 
acliially have won, for M.P., wlio followc*! him, 
was a vi rv long way hidiind, a bad ihiril. Few 
]HTsons liesides his immediate friends ever 
l)elieved that I'alher 0 ‘l’lynn would win a 
(irnnd \ation;il,as he was a particularly uncertain 
and si.lf willed animal, but his name must not 
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be oinitleil from this relrospect, mainly because 
he was persuaded to do his best by that 
successful horseman the late Major ‘‘Rtiddy” 
Owen, wh*), having gained the great object of 
his amhilion by winning the chief of cross 
country races, finally abandoned the sport to 
which he hail hi.’en so di.'voted, and entered 
with tM|ual ardour upon the business of his 
profession in pursuance of whieli he came to 
his deeply lamented end. 

Riders — Riding over a country is one of the 
very few sports at which a few of the best 
amateurs are not inferior to the best ])rofcs- 
sionals. 'fhis, however, is perhaps natural, 
bec ausi^ these few amateurs w^ho are really in 
the first flight — the number, of course, is ex- 
ceedingly small- -have as much practice at home 
and abroad as their professional opponents, and 
they need not ride unless they are really fond 
of thii game. It is a melanclioly thing for a 
stee[>^cehasc jockey if his nerve once goes ; 
he has to make his living, and it is a most 
unpleasant business to ride over a country when 
nerve has gone and one has no other means of 
livelihood. A gentleman, when this misfortune 
happens to him — as in most eases it docs sooner 
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or later — can cease to wear silk, or at any rate 
need not ride over hurdles or fences. One not 
^ieldom finds men who have held their own over 
a country giving it up and appearing only in 
races on the flat ; but there is not this refuge 
for the professional when, in vulgar phraseology, 
he begins to “funk."’ 

It is a rapid age, and riders of the last gene- 
ration are very so<m forgotUm ; conifiaratively 
few men now who “go racing’’ remember Mr. 
Ede, who earned a well-deserved reputation as 
Mr. “ hMwards.” He was one of twins, and 
learnt under the auspices ol lien I^nd, becom- 
ing extraordinarily accomplished at the business. 
It was only jockeyship that enabled Mr. Kde 
to win on The Lamb against Pearl Diver, who 
was ridden by a professional jockey. Mr. J. 
M. Richardson has already be(?n inentioncfd, as 
indeed he must have bc*en in any article that 
deals with steeplechasing. Mr. Arthur Vales 
w'as one of the lousiest and most successful of 
riders in the seventies, though increasing weight 
long ago obliged him to give uj) the game he so 
dearly loved, aiul devote liimself to training for 
his friends, which he has since done and is 
happily still doing with excellent n\sults. (’ap 
tain ('oventry, tht* elder brother of Mr. Arthur 
Coventry, the prcsimt starter, was one of the 
best of his day ; and as regards the youngi.T of 
the brothers, though possibly he may have been 
a trifle bett<!r on the flat than over a country, it 
may be doubled whether, all things considered, a 
better amateur was ever seen, 'riie late l‘Ved 
Archer, against whom Mr. .Arthur Coventry had 
not seldom ridden with success, hiimnroiisly 
protested against having to give any allowance 
of weight to a gentUrman rider such as he for 
Mr. Coventry did tin? ampli\st justice to the 
instructions of his friend and teacher, 'fom 
<,annoii. Mr. (Vventry carried olT the Crand 
National Hunt Steeplechase of 1879 on Hell 
Ringer, on a course at Derby which was so 
severe that some ()f the other competitors pro- 
tested against it as altogether unfair. He, 
however, declared it to be in his opinion admir- 
able, and the result justified his estimate .so far 
as he was concerned. Captain Arthur Smith 
and Mr. Brockton were great men at this time, 
and Mr. W. Hope Johnstone is notable as 
having held his own without loss of skill or 
nerve for a good thirty years. He is still seen 
in the saddle, though he >vas riding against men 
who have long been forgotten. Mr. E. P. 
Wilson, a “ qualified rider,'*’ which is not quite 
the same as an amateur pure and .simple, won 
innumerable races, including the Crand National 
on Rocjuefort ; and a name which occurs in the 
setenlies, not seldom with a “ 1 ” after it, 
is that of TiOrd Marcus Beresford, who is 
still prominent in Turf matters and held 
the post of starter before Mr. Coventry, the 
present occupant. Mr. (iarrett Moore, who 
woii the National on Liberator, and his brother, 


Mr. W. H. Moore, also bear notable names ; 
and among the best riders of that period was 
Mr. W. B. Morris, unhappily killed out hunting 
a few' years ago. The three brothers Beasley 
came constantly from Ireland and seldom 
returned without taking spoil with them. Cap- 
tain Middleton, known .so well as “ Bay Middle- 
ton,” w'as anotiier very well-known rider of this 
day, if not quite in the first flight, and it will be 
remembered how' he came to a melancholy end 
in a steej)lechase a few years since. Lord 
Melgund, who rode as “ Mr. Roily,” was a keen 
rider in the seventies, and devoted much of his 
lime and energy to schooling Ix'dburn, with 
whom the late Baron Rothschild had set his 
heart on winning the (Hrand National Hunt 
Steeplechase of 1870; but Mr. Richardson and 
Sc:hicdam were too much for them, though 
Schiedam at that time was by no means a 
perfect jumper. 'I’hus early, too, the name of 
the Hon. George I.amhton fre(]uently occurs. 
He was the possessor of beautiful hands, which 
he retained till failing health obliged him to 
give up riding and devote himself to training — 
w'ith what fortunate results the records of recent 
years decisively show. 1’he .stable over wiiich 
he presides came out fourth in order of value of 
races won in 1896. Mr. Hugh Owen, the elder 
brothtfr of “ Roddy ” Owen, was one of the 
most active horsemtm of this day ; and among 
soldiers, both in hjigland and Ireland Mr. Lee 
Barber, the boldest, not to say most reckless, of 
riders did w'ell. Among professional horsemen of 
this time, Rolnirt TAnson, the present (^Icrk of 
the C'ourse at Sandown, was prominent, and he 
was certainly one of the most accomplished horse 
men ever seen over a country. A number of 
Newm.yket trainers now in the busy exercise 
of their calling were constantly found in the 
.saddle at this period, including R. Marsh, 
James Jewitt, Joseph (Cannon, who w'on the 
Grand National on Regal (the second string of 
the stable, Chandos, the better of the Mir, 
having fallen just after Jewatt had shout<ifipto 
his friend that he wa.s going ito win ) ; jTom 
Jennings, junfhr. ()thers,^ho nowi^ve 
stables of horses under thei&pharge awr^Trom 
heaclfiuarters, include Jem Alums, F. iJIbam. 
SlC. An amusing and interesting rdOK of 
“ Roddy ” Owen’s Turf career is fully given in 
the memoir of him published by his sister, Mrs. 
Bovill, in 1897. ^ 

Coming to more recent tllSies one meets the 
name of Mr. Percy Bewickc, and it may be 
doubted whether a better all-round rider ever 
put his horse at a fence. An indifferent per- 
former to begin with, he attained to absolutely 
the first rank by practice And experience ; he was 
ahvays in the right place, never lay out of his 
ground or made too much use of his horse ; he 
could rid., a well timed finish, and it was a 
delight to watch his perfect style over fences. 
The Grand National never fell to him, but that 
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is to a great extent a matter of luck, as there can 
be no sort of question that it has more than once 
or twice been won by completely inferior riders. 
Another gentleman who has taken the highest 
honours is Mr. Saunders Davies, who has ridden 
for a number of years with no loss of nerve, 
with constantly increasing skill, and ranks with 
the very best of his contemi)oraries. M r. Atkinson 
must by no means be omitted as one who holds 
his own against all comers. Mr. H. Ripley 
should not be forgotten, nor Mr. flinrles Ileatty, 
son of Captain David Beatty, an ex-Hussar who 
has a training stable near Rugby ; and from Mr. 
Arthur Yates’s establishment at 15ishof)s Sutton 
sound horsemen constantly appear, and prove 
in public the good effects of their constant 
practice over his course there. C'olont?! Fisher 
w'as one of the busiest of these until his 
military duti(js called him frf)m th(^ racecourse, 
and another w'as Mr. J. C. Dormer, who hcadecl 
the list of gentlemen riders one year, and 
w'as frecpicntiy close up until an accidint at 
Sandown, which led to the loss of an eye, 
obliged him to retire; the Hon. Reginald 
Ward is at present a successful exponent of 
Sutton training, as is Mr. Algernon Lawson. It 
is impossible to give anything like an exhaustive 
list of the best gentlemen riders of the day. If 
Mr. Lushington is not specially included, it is 
l)ecause his efforts arc confined to the flat. 
Among the best professional riders now in 
practice Arthur Nightingall is prominent, one of 
three brothers, sons of a joc'key father, who 
have w'on innumerable races on horses trained 
at Epsom. Robert is fre(|uenlly found in op- 
position to his elder brother, though William 
has giVen up riding and turned his attention 
exclusively to training. Danebury steejilcchase 
hor-ses were for a long time specially dangerous, 
and this w’as in no small measure owing to 
the skill with w^hich they were schooled and 
ridden by George Mawson, who won the Grand 
National on Playfair. Mawson was by no 
means an ideal horseman in appearance, being 
short and stumpy, hut he was an excellent rider 
notwithstanding, and appearances in this res{>ect 
are no doubt frequently deceptive Jem Adams 
being another example of this fact. At Lewes, 
Escott trains with fine judgment, and rides with 
a full proportion of success. For many years 
Sensicr did most notable .service for Mr. Arthur 
Yates’s stables ; there w'as rarely a better judge 
and scarcely a better exponent of the art of cross 
country riding. Dollery, his old companion, is 
still in the plenitude of his honours, and 
a bolder horseman never rode at a fence. 
Williamson is another of the leading jockeys of 
the day. 

Qualification - A few years since, as 
already mentioned, an absurd distinction was 
drawn between “hunters” and “handicap steeple- 
chase horses,” and it may be interesting to trace 
the changes that have been made. Formerly 
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there w’ere steeplechases and hurdle ra('cs^ 
pressly for “hunters”; only hunters could run^ 
flat races under National I lunt — or, as they were 
then called, Grand National Hunt -rules, anil, 
if hunters ran out of their own class, they lost 
their I'crlificatcs. Not seldom owners sacrificeil 
whatever advanlages were supj)()sed to attach 
to the possession of these certificates, and the 
ridiculous nature of the distinction was ren 
dcred evident when they did .so by running their 
horses in the Grand National. Old Joe was a 
hunter whi'n he won that rare, and he after- 
warils ran in the (\^sarewiti:h. 'Hie idea was to 
keep apart the real hunter, the veriiable “fox- 
aiteher,” and the racehorse that had been put 
to jumping : hut as a very gi*neral rule the only 
actual difference between the two animals was 
that one had a certificate re|)resenling him to 
be what he w:is iiot. To be able to run in 
Hunters’ Flat Races was the great desire of 
many owners, for then thi^ speed of the thorough- 
bred would inevitably tell. A hunter was quali- 
fied by a certificate from a Master of Hounds 
saying that the horse had l)een hunted ; and it 
was the ('ustom to send racehorses to meets in 
order to qualify. Some Masters appririalcd the 
responsibility ; others, and the majority, were 
more lax. A fra»;tious, t^\cilabIe racehorse, 
totally unused to the surroundings of the hunt 
ing field, was apt to be a most unpleasant neigh- 
bour. If the boy rode him near the hounds - - 
and not stildoin the boy on the would be hunter 
perfectly understood his mission— danger to 
them was imminent. 'I'he Master's great object 
usually was to get rid of the creature as soon as 
he possibly could. Sometimes a mere appcarani'c 
at the meet was enough ; sometimes the horse 
would he ('anlered aiToss a few fields, through 
gates, along roads, and so would turn up at a 
check, where his rider would take care that 
he was seen. 'Then application for the cer- 
tificate would be made, and the racehorse that 
had never jumped a fence became a “qualified 
hunter.” How^ remote a chance legitimate bearers 
of the title had again.st these rai'ci'ourse hunters 
need not be said. 'I'lie best of the ijualified 
animals had the business to themselves, to the 
exclusion of those for whom the stakes were 
supposed to be instituted ; and, when an cx-race- 
horse appeared at a country hunt meeting where 
there had been hopes of genuine sport among 
local horses and their riders, the thing became 
a farce, for the quasi-hunter would almost in- 
evitably be in the hands of a competent “ sharp.” 
Tf the animal had been schooled and could 
jump, hunters’ steeplechases were equally dcs 
troyed, and still more so hunters* hurdle races 
- absurdities in themselves, for it is the business 
of a hunter to jump a country, not to fly hurdles 
— where speed was the first essential. 

The first endeavour to amend this slate of 
things was the introduction of a rule stating that 
no horse, though it had a hunting certificate.. 
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should be (jualified to run for hunters’ races if 
during the twelve months prior to the day 
of starting it had run for a handicap, whether 
over a country or not, at home or abroad. Jn 
the early ’eighties this was supplemented by a 
further reijuisition that the hunter must not 
have run under the recognised Rules of Racing 
since the age of two, and must have jumped all 
the fences at a meeting under (.hand National 
Hunt Rules to the satisfaction of two of the stew- 
ards. At present (iS(;8), horses, to be (ptalificd 
to run in the few National Hunt Mat Races still 
contested, must have been placed by the judge 
first, second, or third in a steeplechase in Great 
Rritain or Ireland ; and the Rule continues to 
<leclare that they must have jiimiied all the fences 
and completed the whole distance of the course, 
■^rhey must be ridden in these Mat Races also 
by qualified ritlers — that is to say, not by pro- 
fessional jockeys ; and one of the matters which, 
at the time of writing, secaiis to dc'iiiand the 
attention of the Stewards of the National Hunt, 
is whether the ‘S|ualified rider” might not most 
judiciously be aliolished, as the “hunter” he 
usually bestrode has been, so much to the; 
benefit of the sport, 'rhoso who may ride 
under National Hunt Rules, other than jockeys 
licensed by the Gommittee, are given under 
rules 92 and 93, p. 240. 

Now, as a matter of fact, it is shrewdly sus- 
jiected that, with vi.-ry few i'Xce])tions, (lualified 
riders are jo<’ki:ys in disguise, who do not ad- 
mittedly ride fur hire, hut do so indirt. -ctly ; and 
it is the trickery of these men that lead to a 
great proportion of the scandals that come to 
light, or that often would ctmie to light ii sus 
pieious cireurnstanees were duly and successfully 
i n vest igatixl. It will be seen liuw wide is (he 
<liialifiealion for the gentleman-rider, and, eon- 
sidering that to have any chanee of sueeess a man 
must devote a great deal of time to the sport 
and ride fn:(|uently, there would be little hard 
ship if it wen^ demanded tliat riders must be 
(pialified as gentlemen or fiirnuTs, or else obligcMl 
to obtain licenses as professional joekt.'vs. Under 
the most favourable conditions it, of course, 
lakes a long time for a young man to ol)tain 
election to some of the political or social clubs, 
membership of which is a (jualificatiun ; but 
the right sort of man, thi^ rider whose co opera- 
tion would be to the advantage of the sport, 
should surely have very little difficulty in gain- 
ing admission to the llihury, Croxton I’.irk, 
Ludlow, or Southdown (^lub, (w t(? the Rooms 
at Newmarket. If he be a person who cannot 
find sponsors for and secure election to any of 
these, or if he is not a farmer nr a farmer’s son, 
in the vast majority of cases Jie ought to be 
forced to appear what he is— a man who makes 
a liyelihood by riding. Some men who were 
practically jockeys used to lake a hundred acres 
of lan(&an(l j^ose as farmers, and the practice is 
'not ciuite extinct 'n spite of amendments to the 
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Rule that have been made, and are quoted 
in section (fi) of rule 92. 

STKKPLKCIIASK COUKSKS— Prior to the establish- 
ment of llic Nalional Hunt Committee, steeplechase courses 
were just what the niancm;crs of meetings chose to make 
them. There were tem]>tations to err in both directions — 
in that of i;xcc.ssivc e:isc anti of excessive severity ; in the 
former, Ijecaiise ihe owner of the half-schooled hurdle 
jumper iiiighl be, and often was, tempted If) enter for 
steeplechases, there being really nothing that the creature 
could not easily jump ; in the latter, 1)ccause a dangerously 
big fence would attract a sensation-loving crowd. The 
Coniniittee iherefore ilecrecd that courses should consist 
of so many fences of given dimensions, and though the 
comiKiralive uniformity of the regulation course is some- 
what to be regretted, the ground and gradients at different 
])laccs do cnsiirc a certain amount of variety, and, as will 
presently be noteil in detail, courses arc not by any means 
all Ihe sjime. At first the tendency of I he Committee 
was to make fences too easy, and as it is an axiom 
that the easiest course is the most dangerous -l)ecausc 
horses are often run over them when half schooled, and 
not only lieginners, but seasoncfl animals, will chance 
obstacles that do not seem worth really rising at — 
the “open ditch,” which could scarcely I)c managed by 
an unschoulefl horse, was introfUiced. This was a fence 
4 ft. 6 ill. high, if of dead brushwood tir geirse 2 ft. 
thick, with a ditch on the taking-ofl‘ side 6 ft. wide ami 
3 ft. deep. It was nicknamed “ the grave,” and prott^sts 
were raised !>y a section of those interested in the sport, 
.some <i>r whom, if riders, were not very Im>M, and if 
traiiii‘rs, were men wlio did not care about taking very 
much Iroiibltr with their horsf's. Tlierc was, however, 
some risk of horses l)hind(‘ring into the cutting, either 
because tliey did not see just where it began or because, 
knowing there nas a ditch, they took off too soon. A 
guard rail was iheiefore pul liefore Ihe ditch ; and though 
a few' complaints ahoiil it are still occasionally heard, it 
is for the most jwirt approved. The obstacle which at 
iweseiit appears most open to criticism is the water jump 
- 12 ft. of water with a lenc.e liefore it only 2 ft. high. 
Many riders are of opinion that the fence should be raised. 
Horses that have had liltU* practice sec the 24 inches 
of briLshwood in front of them and are n])t to disregard 
it as ;i trifle to be covered in their stride. They may 
blunder in, or, what i.s more likely, may si?e the water 
suddenly, and, making a sudden effort, overjump them- 
selves. Whether it is physically possible for a horse 
that has risen at a jump to make this effort W'hcn oft' the 
ground, with nothing to give him an impetus, is a dis- 
puted point; the only thing that can be said rdiout it is 
that to the rider it feels as if the animal did so. A few 
words may be interpolatcil here as to the distances which 
jumpers habitually cover over fences. Some time .since 
the writer was at Danebury watching horses being 
schooled over hurdles. One flight w'as placed just by 
the side t»f a bn mil road where two carts could easily 
pass each other. “Don’t the horse.s hurt ihem.selvcs by 
lumping «>n to the road w'heii the ground is hard?” 
seemed a natural f|uestiuii. “ Oh, they always clear that, 
and well beyond it,” was Tom Cannon’s reply. “You 
will see when they ])ass.” l-'niir of them approached. 
'I'he animal in which w'e were particularly interested at 
the time was rather on the .small side, abmit 15.2. 
They were in.i racing, but going a half-speed gallop. We 
noted where the little horse took off and where he landed, 
carefully measured the di.stance covered, and found it w'as 
as nearly as ]y)s.sible 28 feet. 'I'hc 2 ft. fence and the 
12 ft. of water make just half this, it will Ixi seen ; so 
that the water jump is far from formidable. 

H( of all courses, in the opinion of those riders w'hose 
hearts aiu in the sport and never, on the contrary, in their 
Isiots is Liverpool. In walking round, and coming to 
the great black fences, which a man of medium height 
cannot see over, it appears wonderful that tired horses 
should ever gel over them, for they have to be jumped, 
cannot lx: brushed through. And here it may be remarked 
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that Ihin straggling fences arc the most ilangcrous, for 
this reason : a horse that is tolerably well aceustuinecl 
to them will find that he need not clear them, that they 
rcan be chanced ; he will rise less and less by degrees ; but 
there is a point of resistance half way up or so, through 
which he cannot brush ; (his he will at length fiml, and 
will l>e turned over in consecpience. A descripiiim of 
Liverpool is here given. There are two or three very 
.awkward fences, one on the turn which rwiiiircs t<i l>edone 
with care and consideration in order to avoiil the neces- 
sity of suddenly wrenching the horse rouml t«i the left on 
landing, and another with a brnadish ditch on the land- 
ing side into which a horse that jumps short is apt. to 
•drop his hind legs. 

DESCRimON OK THE KEXCKS CONST ITITTI NO THE 

Grand National Steeple Chase. 

1 and 17. — ^'rhorn fence, 5 ft. high ami 2 ft. thick. 

2 and 18. — Thorn fence, 5 ft. high, guard rail <»n take 
■off .side 2 ft. high, close up against fence. 

3 and 19. -Thorn fence, 4 ft. ^ 10 in. high, with ditch 
on lake off side aliout 6 ft. wide and 4 ft. ileep, and a 
rail in front of said ditch 2 ft. high. 

4 and 20.- -Kail and fence, the rail being 2 A. 6 in. 
high and the fence 5 ft. high. 

5 aiul 21. — Same as No. i. 

6 and 22.- Knowm as “ Heclier's Hrook," a thick 
thorn fence 4 ft. 10 in. high, with rail 2 ft. in fiont and 
a natural brook about 8 ft. wide on the far side ami 4 ft. 
■deep. 

7 and 23. -Thorn fence, 4 ft. 10 in. high, with rail 
ill front 2 ft. 6 in. high. 

S and 24. Thorn fence, 5 ft. Jiigh, ililch on take <»lf 
side 5 orO ft. wide, ami rail in Iront 2 ft. high. 

9 and 25. Known as “Valentine’s iJrook,*’ a thorn 
fence 5 ft. high, with a rail in front 2 ft. high, and timnk 
on far side, 

10 and 26. — Thorn fence, 4 ft. ic in. high, and 2 ft. 
thick. 

11 and 27. — Kail 2 ft. high, a ditch abojii 7 ft. wiilc 
and 4 ft. deco, and a thorn fence mi far si<le 4 ft. (> in. 

12 and 28. Kail 2 ft. high, fence 5 ft. high, and ditch 
on far side 6 ft. M'ide. 

13, 14, 29, ami 30. — A thorn fence, 4 ft, 6 in. higli. 

15. — Thorn fence, 5 ft. high and 2 ft. in wkith, ditch 
■on take idfskle 5 ft. widi? and a nail in front 2 ft. high. 

16. — The “ Water fuinp,*’ 15 ft. in N\i<Illi. 

Samlown is “a galloping course” as llie term goes, 
hut it roejuires jumping, especially the tliivc feiu'es near 
together at the fool of the hill. If a hmse I<»ses his 
balance and gets at all abroad at the first or seconil t>f 
these, the third is very likely to upset him, as it is stiff 
■and Tie cannot go through. .\t Kemptijn a hamly h<»r.se 
is wanted, one or two of the jumps lieing rather on the 
turn land at Hurst Park, where the feiuTs are on the big 
sid€‘,^and for the most part well made up. l.ingtield 
is not a very satisfactory course, as tbe hill which 
has to Ik; descended is too steep, and tliere is a Uid turn, 
where ahorse that has got out of hand is not unlikely to 
fall over tlic rails. Gatwick is rat her thin and “ ■'•traggly,’ 
.and in the new course there is— possibly by the lime ihesi.; 
Images are publkshed it will lie correct to say was- a fence 
rendered very dangerous by the way the ground slopes 
•on the taking'off .side. Manchester jumps are criticised by 
riders as tor, straight up ; fences .are thin .and high, so that 
horses are likely to find the point of resistance to which 
reference hits Ijeen made. Windsor is contusing, l)ccaiise 
•of the twists ; it is ^'ard for a rider to keep his place, as he 
is first outside and I lien insi !e. Dunstall Park is .small 
: and easy ; Hawthorn Hill too much up and down hill ; 
Newmarket is a nuMlel of a galloping course, with fair 
fences of gmxl size ; riding over .Xldershot lias lH*cn 
described as “ mountaineering.” 

Most of the Irish courses differ from the Knglish, ex- 
'Cept Leopardstow'n, which was an exceedingly .stiff and 
.severe emtion of Sandown. It used to be dangerously 
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big, in fad ; horses were killed and men badly hurt j but 
it h.'is been modified. At Piincliestown, 1 ‘airyhoiise, 
and Navan (he country is to a great extent natural. 
There are luinks, some of which horses fly, others they 
double on. Walls, open brook.s, and doubles are included. 
Gnc of the lu;st water jumps is at Auteuil, for a river 
crosses the course, and if a horse fails to clear it he goes 
right in ; whereas in Knglaml water jumps are sloped 
away to nothing, so ih.ii not to gel over usually moans 
luerelv a little splash in a lew inches of mud. 

A. J:. AVatson. 

(J^n/n'er.) 

NATIONAL HUNT RULKS. 

^As ri'~a fra and revhed the Committee a/»pointed hy the 
Xat tonal //#/«/ c*#w«/#VAr.—f'l htrsc- Rules apply to all ‘meetings 
belli under llic sanction uf the N.ition.Tl Kiint t^Miiinittuc, and to all 
races run at such meetings. They ‘hO closely rcsriiihle the Rules of 
Racing that they need not he quoted in lull. 'J'hc few divergences 
.ire, however, given.] 

Interfitftation and . \f*f»lUation of these Rules . — A “ maiden " is 
a horse which has never wmi a steeple chaso^ hurdle race, or 
Xtitioiial lluiil flat r;u:e (other than a matji orniivate sweepstakes) 
at any recognised meeting in the United Kingdom, or in any other 
country'. A maiden meaiis .-i maiden at the. time of start. A horse 
wliit h has “ never started ” is one th:it has never started li>r a 
steeple chase, hurdle lace, m* Nalinnal Hunt flat rnce(otl)er than a 
match or private sweepst.-il{e>) in any eonntiy. A “race** means 
plate, sweepstnkes, nip, or match, hiii refeis only, under thc»c 
Rules, to steeple chases, hurdle races, or National Hunt flat ra« cs. 
(.{> The‘»e Rules apply t>i .dl meetings tiehl iliuler the sanction of llie 
National Hunt Uoininittei-, and to all r.n'es run .it smh meetings, 
hut they do not apply \tj--{a) Vcoiiianry laces roidined to ch.irgcrs 
and troiip lu>rsvs and held ihiring the time of the :iiinii.il training, 
under the Stewaiilship of the i oiiimandiiig Olficer {/•) PointTo- 
Poini Steepler! i es heM iiihIi r the .Stewanlship of the Master of 
Foxhounds or .Si,u;]iinind'. • r of a M.ister of Harriers (being .i 
iiieiiiher of the Association ot \l.|..ters of Haniers), of the country in 
uhi h till y -lie run, of wlii* It l••>lil'e shall liiixe liecn given at the 
Registry Oflice (on .1 form to he ohiained tlierefroin) not less than 
seven d.iys hell >re the liolding theieof, with :i fee of io.r, and for 
which a reiiiticate in form .> of ,he Appendi.\ (! to these Rules, and 
signed hy .such M.ister as alon said, sh.dl l)i‘ lodged at the Registry 
Otfire within foiirl''en days .ifier ih*' hohliiig ihercof All other 
nieeting.s, to whii-li the puhlir are .idiiiitteil, not held iiiiiler llie 
s.inrtioii of the National llimt (..'ommitiee or oihi-r 'J urfaiithoriiy of 
the country in which they ore hehl, are “unrecognised iiiei-iings," 
and evi'iy horse wlilrh has run at sin h a meeting i.s tlisqiialifled tor 
all lae.ts under these. Rules, 

0(jlifial'^ — i.l- (hn- or more Insperiors of Steeple, (’base Courses 
shall he. antmally .'ippointol hy, and will reieive their instruct ions 
from the Stewards i»ITIie National Hunt Committee. 

llandiiapf'er. ■ .’4. I he lop weight !•> he ,'illolted in a handicap 
shall not he less than 1 .-st ;lh, iior the lowe.si weight less than lost, 
e.\<epiing li.imlirap ••ieej»le 1 liases of three mites and a half or 
ujnv.ird.'*, wlu-ii the lowest weight may he i/st 7II1. 

Clerk oj the St iitt s. jo. He shall alw.'iy'; put 4II1.S e.vira iiil'> the 
.scale to pro\*e th.il the horse has not i arried loo iiiik.Ii weight. 

RrgnlaCous Jor Rate .yee//tti\\‘. —'iy. All meetings under tlu-se 
Rules must he sanctioned liv the .Stew. mis 1 if the N.ilioiial Jliinl 
(.'omiiiittre. .I',*. ,'\i every iiiei ling ailverlised t-i lake place solely 
under thesis Ride, llie.ri; sh.dl he in e:ii li ilay's jtrogr.iiiimi; at lea.sl 
tw.i steeple ih.ises, one • if wliiili must he thiee miles or upwards; 
.'iiid, of the total amount gii.'ir.iiitecd for jiri/es, one half at least 
sh.dl lic .'ipporiioiied to .sicejile 1 hascs. Ihit this ride shall not apply 
in the ca.se of Veomanry r.ices lielil iliiriiig the aiiniinl Iraiiiing, anti 
/•oiijoiiitly miller Regimental anti Nalioiial Hunt Rides, the pm- 
grainiiies ofw|iii;h have heeii sulunitted to, ,intl .-ipproved hy, the 
Stewards of the National Hunt Coiiiniiltee. 4j. T'htne shall he no 
r.ices less than two iiiile.s. 44. In .ill steeple i.liase courses there 
shailhe at least twelve feiici-s fexeliisive of hurdles) in the first two 
miles, and at le.ist six fcin es in e.-n li succeeding mile. There shall 
he a water jiiiii|i .'ll lea.st !-.• feel wide aiitl 'Jt feel deep, to lie left 
open, or guarded oidy hy a peipentlicular fence nut exrcediiig 3 feet 
in height. There shall hr in each mile at te.^sl one tiitch 6 feet wide 
ami 1 feet deep oil the. t.iking-otV side of the fence, which ilitch may 
he guarded hy a single rail, tir left open, aiitl which fence must lie 4 
feel ft iui.hrs in height, and, if of ile.ad hrusliwood or gorsc, a feet in 
width. 45. In all hurdle rare courses there shall he not less lliau 
edght flights of hurdles in the first two miles, with an addilionul 
flight of hut dies for every quarter iif a mile or part of one beyond 
that distance, the height of the hurdles being not less than 3 feet 
6 iiiciies from the bottom bar to the top bar. 46. No pony or Gallo- 
way lace shall take pLace at any rnrctiiig held under these Rules. 
47. There sh.'tll he no restrictions with regard to training sluhics in 
the conditions of any race. 

Alterations of Dates and Postponements.— The following 
provisions .apply' to any alterations in the dntey of holding a meeting 
and to postponements^x) The date for holding a meeting cannot 
be altered «r|ithoiir the sanction of the Stewards of the National 
Hunt Committee, unless the weather or ground he in an unfit state 
for running, when a meeting or race may be postponed hy the 
Stewards of the meeting for any time not latei than the end nf the 
following week, (a) In the latter c.Tse a certificate must be drawn 
up, containing the reason for postponement, and .stating the day and 
hour when such decision was arrived at, which shall not be before 

Q 2 
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noon on ll»c ilay prcreilinjf tliut «■>» wliu li ilie riircliiig or r:n:r liaj* 
hecM advertised to take or to whif h it may li.'ivi* been pre- 

\ioiisly adiourm.'d : siuih ceriifurale iiiu.st be signed by two of tbe 
Stewards, or by one Stew'inl aiiil tin; Clerk of ilie and at 

om.e drspaif hc'd to the Registry Offir e. 

Omitted ( 'auditions .^ Wlien ilie weights are omitted frcmi tbe 
roridilioiis of any ra* e, rb«' bor-.e-, sball 1 ari j ij^'-t ylb ••.v:b, subjei.t 
to ^jenalties ati'l albiwaiice-^. It ibe horses be of different age, the 
weights shall be tisrd by the s.inriioiie(l ti'.ile gi\en in Appemtix It. 
y.i. when no 1 nu iiiionrd, it s|i;i|l be as follows If three- 

year (ibis, two miles. If four-xe.ir-obis, two miles and a h.df. If 
lixe-year-iihl thri-r iiilb.-s. If si\-yrar obis or iipw.ird-, four miles. 
-And if the hor becif diiferent age, the eoiirsi; sliall lie fixed bx the 
age ofihi* v-niiigesf, -i. When iii> da y is tivni fur a ra*.e. it .shall 
be run on ibe I.isi ilax 'd fin? meeting, mile-.-, nila 1 vv'i-.e agn ed by all 
the ]i.(rlies engaged, .md .sariel ion/-r| tiy the Stew.ird-. 

V/^jvVr/ t'ondittona aftplinthfe /,i ftitntfint^K, t'nuture /Citirx, amf 
If in a ii.mdic.iii for \\ lib ti theio 
is a liiiiior foifeit deelan'tl by a lived lime tlie. highest xveiglit 
ai.'i epfing Wiis oiigliiMlIx di.iii 1 .-st 7II1, it shall hi* laisnl to that 

weight, .iiid the other acceptain e> i:i.|m.iIIx . f, In li.nidb aps tiu n* 
shall be I'll I l.iusi; ]iiTmili ing an .1111-1.1^11111 the weights alter 
publii .ilion by the • l.iiiii of.i selling .ilb iw.ince. 

Sei/iHti -/I'/zz/A. In :i celling 1 n e the l■•n»•-t si Iliiig piire sh.dl 

in no r.’i .r be less ili.in 

— <it. No boise sli.dl run iiiirb 1 f.iiir year, ul .igi foi a sieiple 
ib.ise or N'aitoiial Hunt Il.it rm e, .,r Im- a lini(lb: rate iiiiid 
.Septriiiber isl of tin* year in wlii* li In- w.e. lliree yr.irs old. 

A^ideiA, Cir/itti't/frn t\Mrr\y (^^uit/i/i, d /|lf■/•••l t-'-V.- 0.'. 

(1) Rersoiis who have neve.r ibblen foi bin-, and wiio ate not other- 
wi.se fli'ir|u:ditii:i I miller till; ^e Kub-s ni-i-ii no ipi.difn .itioii lo rble in 
steeple (bases or bni'dli' i.iees unless iIm* i iniiliiioiis of aiix sin li 
steeple • b.ise or IniM lb: r.n i* ie(|nii«‘ a pariii nl.ir qii.ilifn .'Liioii. ( •) 
f^tlialilied riileis iiinlei- lbe-.r Rnb-s .ire |ll■rsll||.. who b.t\e never 
ridileii fur hire, .ind who .ire i|n:ililied eiiher.is: -b/>.is ('•entleiiien, 
(/•) :is I'anin-rs, b ) by I'.b'i iimi, (i/) Veoineii w fien riding at their 
own r(*gtment.'il meet mgs. (it) Riders qti.iliiied av gentb-nien iiiiist 
be mrmliers of tin* N.iiional Hunt Committee, the. Irish N.iliotial 
Hunt Steeple Cli.ise Commitlee, or of line of the following ( Inbs ; 
'I'lic Joikey Club, 'J'lirf Chill of Irel.onl, Croxion I'ark, Ihbui'X', 
Southdown anil I.inUow Rare Cliilis. the .\i w- Rooius ai New- 
iTiiirkel, the Joikey Chibs of iVuis, lb rliii, and Vienna, the Army 
•md Navy, Junior .Aimy .mri N avy, Anbni's, Tiiif, noodle’s, 
kiriMik's, Carlmn, Junior Carlton, Ciiards', I'r.iit's, 'Travel lets'. 
United .Sei'vii e, Junior Hiiiied .Servii e, I'.asI Indl.i Utiib^d Servii e, 
the Uiiinti, White's, llic Cmisere.-itive, the Oxford .md C:imbridge, 
the Naval .'ind Milit.iry, the Oriental, tin* Ibulmiutoii, the I)(.*voii 
shire, the New Univeisity, the Wnulli.ini, the St. [ames's or the 
Uiiitrd University Club", the Ktblarr Street, Saekville Street, 
llilieniiaii United .‘''Civii e m Stenben's Oreen Clubs, in nnbtiii, tin; 
Western Meeting (Ax r), or the New I lull, Kdiiihnigb ; or that they 
be olTicrrs 011 full p.iy in tin- .\riiiy or N .ivy, or peisons huldiiig 
I riiniiii.ssiiiiis under the. Crown, or beating title's in their own rigiil 
or by cmirlesx, (/i) Riders «|u.ditied as f.iiiinrs must Im: now fat tiling 
ai ie.ist loo :n res uf l.tiid, and their sons if following the -.arni- 
01 i ii|iatioii, .md for tin* putposes of this lub* a “ l.irnier " sh.dihe 
understood to mean one who lesiib-s peiiii uietitly' on 1 * . f.irm, 
working it liimseir, .mil deriving iheiefrom his prim ipal ami 
ivstelisibb: me.iim of siibsi.tt in e. fi) I*ers..ns iinl tin.ililied .is 
*' gentlrin.m riders " or “ f.iriniTs," who .iie desiious of be* oining 
" HU.ililied riders," imisi semi iln ir n.'imes m lur ele< lion, wiih ih«- 
n.iiiics Ilf their pmposei uni sn oinler, whn mu‘g be meiiibt rs of the 
Nation.d Hunt Cominiiii-e, lo ibe Registry < h'fn e for piiblii ation 
ill :il least otic; “ C.ileiid.ir " bf-fiii-f' the d.ix’ of eb'i (loii. 'Tfic names 
of persons eb'i'led must be siibiiiiiii-il .iiiiiii.iilx' to the Coiiimitiei* .'It 
the |^<‘iieral liieeliiig oil tin* sei.-otid MiMiiiaV’ in fb-i-i-mlier l-ir re- 
elei lliMi. 'Till: tee to he ]iaiil on rleiiioii or ic-cbu lion is X** 
>jj. M'oubI any i|M.dilieiI rider siibsri|iieiiilv riib- for hire or apfiear 
in tin* Forfeit l.isi. or be lepnrted by (In: Coiiimiltee of tim 
Silbsi.-riptiuii Rooms at Newiii.iiket or at 'r.Ute|-.s,ilTs as being a 
def.'iiilter for bets lost mi hoiNe-i.ii mg. In* will lose his i|ii.difiralioii, 
and if a ipi.ilifieil riiler by l•le•-lil•ll his Maine will be ei.ised froiii ilie 
list of <{il.illfiei) lidei-s. 

yth/rtj’s' JWx. ijS. In the .ibsem-e of spei ial agreement to lidc 
fora lower siim, tin* fee to .1 wimiiiig i-n key shall be /iio, ami t.» .1 
losing joi'ki'X' Cs, and 110 further ih.irge sh.dl be m.ide, e.xi ept when 
veipifsled til leave hoiiie fir the puipose of ruling, in wliieh « .ise the 
( list of trayelliiig exju’iises, and a dax for lixing, may be 1 haiged 
to the ownei, or divided between the ovvm is, at whose request he 
left hoim* 

IVeijihts.- iij. (t) No horse shall e.iriy less than tost in a steeple 
I'hase nr hurdle I. II e ( (*\i ept in .'i liandii .ip .steeple 1 li.oe of iliieo 
miles .'Hid a h.ilf or upwards, when the lovi'csi w’eighi max* Ik; qst 
7lh), nor less thin iist in .1 .Nation.d Hiiiit flat i.ue. (j) C.iuli 
xveight.s an* only permissihle for the iii.'iti lies, nr private s.\cep- 
stakes. 

(i) In a Nation.il Hunt flat raee a horse whiili 
rrosses another in .my part of the race is disqualified, unless it W 
proved that he xv.is two dear lengths ahead of iho other vvhen In: 
r riis.sed. (ii) In .t steeple eli:isc iw htiidli: race a hor.se shall be dis. 
qii.‘ilirii*(l if his rider, by^ foul riding, jeopardi.sed the chance of 
success of any other horse in the race, and in a run home from the 
hist htirclle or fence, section (i) of this rule shall apply; the Stew arils 
h.ive power to fine a rider for the above ofrenec any .sum not ex- 
ceeditii; /I50. In all case.s the Stewards have power of suspending a 
rider iintij the cxfdralion of tlie incctmg, or. should they consider 
such punishment insufltcient, until the ease can be heard and de- 
cided by the Stewards (if the National Hunt t.'oniiniticr.. (tit^ If a 
horse or'his rider jostle another horse or rider, the agf;re.sKor la din- 
(lualified, ntdess it be proved that the jostle wa.s uliolly caused by 
tiie fault of soihc other riUtr, or that the jostled horse or his rider 


was partly in fault, (iv) If a horse run the wrong side of a post 
he must turn back and run the course from .such injst. 

/VZ-cj. - 150. No pl.ate or sweepstake shall be run for unless the 
( lear value to the winner, in c.-i-e the race he run by two or more 
horse-, will :iniouiit lo ^20. But if the vtiliie would .amount to jCao, 
ifliie rai e were so run, a horse in.iy walk ox’cr, .‘il* hough he thereby 
receives less th:in 

Corrupt Prat fives and Disqunlijitation of Persons,^\h%. Any 
person riding or running a !ior.se hir .any race whatever in Great 
Britain, isU advertisi;d to be run uiuler the Rules of Racing, or the 
National Hunt Rules, and not specially exempted from the opera- 
tion of these rules, sh.’ill he disqualified from riding nr running a 
lior.sc where tlse National Hunt Rules are in force for twelve niontha 
from the d;Uf.* of sin h ofTeiice, but this rule sh.dl not atiply to ^a) 
K.-iiesat mi-ctiiigs ciiiifmed to resident nmiiibers of the Umyer 5 itie.w 
of Oxford and C aiiibridge *, {/f) Pony or < billoway races at iiieetiiig:^ 
coiifitied ti* pony or < 'lallow.iy r.'iring. 

tyunlifitations for XatiofUfl Hunt Flat The 

follow ill:; provisions apply to Xattoiial Kiiiit Hat races:— (1) A horse 
!•) i|iiiilifv to mil for a National Hunl flat race niii.st have been 
placed by the Judge first, second, or third in a steeple chase in 
Great l‘>rii:iin oV In land, after having jumped all the fences, and 
(oiiiplvted llie whole ilistaiice of the race to the satisfaction uf at 
least two of thr .Siewanls, to whom prrvif3U.s notice sh.*!!! h.ive been 
given ill wTliing through the (leik (»f the (...'oiirse, (2) Such 
Sli-watiU sh.ill give a i:eriifi« ate lo the above eflfecl in the form a of 
Apiiemliv I', (y) Sin h certificate, or, iii tlie case nf a horse qtiultflccl 
ill Ireland, a <i>py of sin.h l•elTiflc.:lll.■, signed by- the Secretary and 
cijunlersigned hx’ a Steward of the Irish National Hunt Steeple 
Chase Cnmiuillee, iiiiisL be lodged at llie Registry OfTii.c one clear 
week lielbre niimiiu;, xvilli a fee of SJ. for registration. (4) Any 
( ei tifit .-ite is invaliilated by the disqualification of tlie horse for the 
raie 111 which it u'.is oblamed. (s) Horses for Nation.'il Hunt flat 
r.ires must be ridilen bx’ (lualified riders. They cannot lie h.’iiidi- 
i.ipped, blit shall not i':irry les.s than list, (o) The provisions of 
Rule 1 ;i as to nmiiing sh.ill be in force in Nation.'d Hunt flat r.*ic(:s 
so far as applic.dile. 

.V/iv/zf/ i\nlvs relating^ to Stvvyie Chases and Utirdte Kaees:-- 
170. (i> In steeple 1 bases and liiirdli* races, aiix' horse getting away 
from his rider m:ix* be remounted in any part of the tielil or enclosure 
in wliieh I he oci mrenei.* took plai e, but should .siicli horse not be 
raugbt until In.* shall b.ix'e entered another field, then lie sh.'ill he 
ridden or bmughi back to the one in which he parted fniin Im rider, 
Aiix' rider so lo-ing his horse may he assisted in I'.itching him <'iml 
lemoiinitiig him without risk of di -qualificaiion ; .-ukI in the event 
of .1 rider being disableil, his hoi-sc may b(* ridden home bx''.niy per- 
Sill 1 of suflicieni weight, pi ox ided he be iiualified amirding to the 
foiiditions of the race. No penaitx' shall he exacted for carrying 
ovei-weiglil in this insi.ince. Note. - -In ariifii-ially constructed 
steeple (h .ise courses and in hurdle races the spaces bctw’ceti the 
feiii es or linn Ill's :ire i oiisidei'cd as fields or enc.iosiiies for the pur- 
pfi-es of this I llie. (il) If any flag, post, or boimdary m;irk be pkaceiT 
in the I our-e or altered after the riders have been shown o%*er the 
ground, or had the coiir*<e pointed out to them, it shall not Iiecoiv 
-ideied binding or of any (*nect unless such addition or .'ilteratiuii 
shall liaxe b<‘eii partii iilarly named, previous lo st.'irtiiig, to all the 
riders in the rai e, bv one of the Stewards, the Clerk of the (aiiirse, 
or bx their n presenlalixes. (iii) If a horse lefuse any fence. («r 
liuidfc ilia ta«c, and it can be proved to th(> salisfac.iion of the 
Sievv.-irds ili.’ii he h.is been led oxer it by any of llic by.st.andcrs, or 
li.is been given a lead over by anx' liorseiiiaii not riding in the 
lace, the horse .shall be disqnalifled. 

.Xi'i'i'NiJiv A. 

/.is/ of .^frvtin^s nfvrted to in the A///f.v:-~I'i'he Stcw'urds of 
tlic Nation.'d Hunt (’oiiimittee have power fnimtinie to time lo alter 
nr extend this list.] -Derby, Diiiistall K'lrk, (i.itwick, H.twthoro 
Hill, lliirsi I'ark, Keinploii Bark, l.eiccstei, Iiinglield, Manchester, 
NiMtiiigli.un, IMiimpioii, S.i* .lowii Park, W.'irwick, Windsor, Wyi*. 

AfiTxin.v B. 

. 9 trt/i* of \\\'i^htfor~Ase (.vctf /'art Ff.) 

The ('otiiiiiillee recommend the following scale of wtighl-for-age— 

For Steeple (.'bases of 3 miles aivl upwards; — Fnmi the i.si of 
J.iiiii.'irx to ibf. •joih of June, both incuistx'e — 4 yrs., lost. ^Ih. ; 
5 x'ts., list P>lb. ; ri and aged, x'ist. 7,lli. 

Fnnii the ist of Jul)' to the 31SI of December, lioth inclusive 
4 yrs., list. ; 5 yrs., iist. lalb. ; 6 and aged, xast. 3lb. 

For Steeple C’h.ises of l(:ssthan guides : — From the ist of January 
to the ^..>lh of June, hoih inclu.sive— 4 yrs., lost. lolb. ; 5 yrs., list, 
mlh. ;(') and aged, ijst. ^Ih. 

Fnnii the isl id' July to the ^isi of Dcreiiiber, both inclusive;— 
4 XTs , list. 61 b. ; 5 yrs., i2st. ; 6 .'ind . aged, 31b. 

For Hurdle Races;- From the ist of January to the ai.st of 
August, inclusive — 4 x'r.s., ir.st. ; 5 yr-., cist. lolb. ; 6. and aged, rast. 

Fioni the isi uf September to the 31st of December, tncTutsive 
3 X’rs., lost. ylb. ’ 4 yrs., list. lilb. ; 5, 6 and aged, i9Rt. 31b. 

For Nation.-.t Hunt Khu Races;— From the ist of January to the 
30th of June, inclusive 4 3*rs., list. ylb. ; 5 jt*., last. 3lb. ; 6 and 
aged, i2st. ylb. 

From the i.sl of July to the 3i.st of December, inclusive:— 4 yrs., 
i.^st. ; 5 3Tii., t2.st. 5lb. ; 6 and aged, la.st. ylb. 

Ari’KNiii.v C. 

Form I.— Point to-Point .Steeple Chase Certificate fsce Part I). 
1 hereby certify — t. That IfonA fide Point-to-Poinl Slejmie 

Chase look place at on . «. Thai 

not more than three steeple chases, and no other races of any 
description, took place there on that day. jj. 'That the coarse was 
not flagged, except at the turning and winning points. 4. That 
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ni> money was tiikon ai any g.ii*', iir at any staml or eiu.litsurc 
in connect loll wnh the laL-cs. That the winning flag was pLureil 
within the Imiits of the country hunted over by my hounds. 

Signed, 

Miis:erorthc Hounds and Slew ard. 

Date, . 

„ *** 1 lti'» cerlifniate inusi be signed by a Master of KoxhouiuU 
StaghuuiulH or by a Master «if Harriers (lieing a incniher of ihe 
As.soctation of .Masters of H.irriersi, and imisi he to tged with 
Messrs. Wcaibcrby, n. Old Hiirlington .'Street, London. W , within 
fourteen days of the clay of the races, with a fee of hmt. f.n ie;.;i-.iia- 
tion and puhlicaiioii in the “ Racing ('alrndar." 

/•onn2. CVrtificale of Qiialiiicaiion lor Nation.d Hunt LI.ii Races 
(sec Part XXV). 

We, the unJersignrd, Stewards of the Meeting, 

hereby certify that Mr. s has this d.iv hecn 

|Haced ill the Steeple (Thasi-, and has 

jumped all the fences and completed the whole distance of iln- lace 
to our satisraction. 

Signed, 

KO , Address, 

Signed, 

.Address, 

'J'liis certifn ale must he lodged with Messrs. \\'e.iiheil»v. 

Old Biirliiigron .Street. laiiidon, W., one clear week bof..u- ili»- 
horse is to run, with a fee of 5.?. fur registration. 

RACKETS --Jliis ^aini! is ])liiyv(l liy tour 
or a less number of ])kiycrs ; two iigiiinst two 
(a double game), one against one (a single ganu ), 
or one against two. 'J’lu! implements of the 
game are a racket, a wooden hoo|), of about 
7 inches in diameter, tightly strung with catgut, 
the face with the handle being about 2. I feet in 
length, and a whiti* skin-covi?red hall of about 
4J inchi.-s in circumference, made of vi‘iy clo.sely 
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compressed strips of cloth, the close coin|)ressi(jn 
giving a ball of extreme hardness. 

The Court in which the game is at j)resent 
played consists of a space, i‘ncIosed by four 
walls, at right angles to each other, of about 
60 feet by 30. 'I’hc-se walls are covered willi 
asphalte of the greatest possible smoothness, as 
a rule coloured black, and the floor is either 
sheeted with that sub.stance or laid with stone. 


'The front wall and both the siile walls are 
ii.siially about 30 feet high, and asphalted up to 
that height : the back wall is about half that 
height, the sj)ace between the l)a<*k wall and 
the roof being utilised as a gallery, from which 
spiu tators c an watch the ganu-. On the front 
wall are \\\o lines, one about cS feirt from the 
floor, running froni side wall to side wall, emailed 
the .servic e line, the other 2 feet 2 inches from the 
floor, always fornu'd hya hoard running jurallel 
to the service line, and c alled the play line or 
board. Adjoining the* side* walls, and half way 
down the* court, are two .s(|uares, e nclosed by 
lines painted on the floor, ealle'il the serviev 
boxe.s. 'Ihe portion of the floor betwii*n the 
back wall and a line joining the hinder line- of the 
two servic e boxe s is hi.sre te-d by a lurtlu-r line. 

The Game 'The game- is ihusplaved : one 
of the- playe rs, c alled the haiul in, standing partly 
within one- of the- servie e- boxe s, with bis rae*ket 
strike s the ball, elrc)p|)e‘el from his other hand, 
on to the- front wall, without prevituisly toue-hing 
either of the sieU- walls, aboxe ihi- service line.*, 
so as to make the hall |)ile*h wiihin that spae-e 
luarke-d />, which is farlht-r from the servie'e box 
in whif'h he is. If the se-rve-r fail to c onform to 
these e-ondiiii>ns his oppone-iil is not obliged to 
Like ihe- ser\ ire. Il ihe se r\er .so lail twie-e- in 
sii‘ » esNion, if he hit a side wall lu-foref hitting 
the- front wall, eir if he hit llu- board, the- roof, 
or into the- gallery, h« fbrieits his right to st-rve. 

'The- oppoiu-nt, or hand out, awaits the- hall in 
llu- s|)ae-e markeil />. His biisiiu-ss is to hit the- 
ball with his rae'ket before- it has toiielu.-el llu; 
floor twice*, so that llu- ball mav hit llu- front 
w.ill abo\i- the- boaril ; but the fai t ot‘ the ball 
hilling a side- wall be.ldre re-ae hing llu- front wall 
does not, as in llu- ease of sei'Niee.*, alle-e-t the- 
e ()mpi‘tene\ of the* .stroke*. 'I'lu* blisille-ss llu-le* 
after of the- server is to n-tiirn in a similar 
in. inne r his e>ppone-nl’s slreike-, ancl thus llu* 
play is e-onlimie-d until laihire tei le-lurn the ball 
.ibove- the* beiarel by erne- plave-r eer the- eillu-r, 
sue h failure- e emnting against the- pe-r.sein failing. 

The Score riu- ganu* e eensists of 1 5 jioinls. 
If the* playe rs should arrive- at 13 peiinis eac h, 
the ganu- can he- ‘‘set * at the- ojilion of him 
whei first re-aches 13, whie h nuans that a further 
3 or 5 |)e)iiu.s may be played: if at i.\ e-aeh, 
3 points may In- similarly played. It is only 
tlie- .se rve r whei can add to his se-eire- one- for any 
failure on his oppeiiu nt’s part. If he fail to 
serve ae c-ording to the..- rules, or fail tei return a 
ball hit by his oppeme-nt, he- leise-s his hand, 
as the phrase- is, and his oppoiu-nt be-eoines 
“haiid-in " anel is in a position to acid points lej 
l)is se ore. 

The Spin, &c. In any game the- right to 
.serve- first isdi.*lermined by the spin of the rac ket, 
whieh, falling on the floor, di.scloses a fae.v in 
whie*h the interlacing of the strings is ap))arernt, 
e'alled the “ rough,*’ or in whicl\ il is not, c alled 
the “ smooth.” ( jne of the players spins, and 
the other i:all.s “rough” or ‘’.smooth.” 'Khe 
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winner of tlie spin is entitled to ser\’e first. He 
may serve from either service box. If he wins a 
IK)int or “ace^’ he must cross over and serve 
from the other box. 

In a double game, the winner of the spin can 
only put one hand in at the start of the game. 
On his lu ing put out, eac h of the opponents 
serves in turn. 'I’hi: hands-out agree as to 
which court each shall take, that is to say in 
which division of the court each shall await and 
endeavour tcj return the ball served by the 
opponent. A hand-out may change his court 
once in each game*. 

If one player ()|)|)osc* two, he is governed by 
the rules of a single game, while his opponents 
are govi rned by those of the doubli* game. A 
game of this kind is often played under the 
tutelage of a si^hool I'oach, he opposing the two 
school players : but it does not a[)j)ear that any 
such match of any importance was evi r playi*d. 

Handicaps- In a handica|) the* giver of odds 
concedes points in thi* game, coupled sometimes 
with the allowance to his op|)onent of two hands- 
in whenever he obtains the right to serve, subject, 
however, to the rule that, if the jilayi r to whom 
two hands in are conceded wins the ttiss, he has 
only one hand-in on first [uesenling himself to 
serve. 

The Marker Most games at clubs, and all 
matchc's, are playi.-d under llu' eye and voi<*e of 
a markiT who is placed in the gallery. Ilis 
duty is tij judge as to each ser\i(V and stroke ; 
as to the service, whether it conforms to the 
above conditiijns ; as to the stroke, whether the 
ball is hit lu-fore it has tom hcHl tlu; floor twice, 
often a diffu'ult matter to decide, and whether 
it strikes thi- front wall abovi? tin- board, which 
is seldom doubtful. If he is of opinion that 
the servici* or stroke conforms to the rules c»l 
the game he c:alls play, ’ if not, he either calls 
“foul'* or ('alls the s<ore at which the players 
have arrived as the result of his ihi-n decision. 

'rho marker’s further duty is to c all the game 
audibly from the start at “ love all,” assuming that 
there is no handii*ap. “ Love,” in the game of 
rackets, as in other games, signifies nothing. 
He c'ontinues to call the game as left at the 
close of each si-rvice, or service? and subsecjuenl 
“rally,” as the alternate return of the ball by 
the players is called. 

In a match, the marker’s responsibility is 
diminished by the additi(»n of two um])ires and 
a referee, to whom either he (»r the players may 
appeal save on a (jiiestion of service. 'I’hese 
functionaries are hel l to have no right to intei- 
fere unless an apjieal is made to them. 

These obsiTvations are intended to explain 
the game to those who are entirely ignorant of it. 
'rhe rules were adopted by the authorities alK)Ut 
the year 1890, for it is worthy of remark that 
down tc» that date there were no w ritten rules of 
the game, which, when played, was directed by 
the conventions of the various courts in which it 
happened tt) he proceeding. Such conventions, 


no doubt, only differed in minor points, the 
broad principles being naturally the same, and it 
is ijerhaps to he regretted that an authoritative 
issue of rules sliould have been delayed until 
a date when the game had to .some extent lost 
its popularity. It will be observed that the 
code, w hich appears at the end of the article, 
consists fxirtly of definitions which have to some 
extent been covered by the premises, and jjartly 
of rules. 

History of the Game — 'Lhcre is but little 
lo say of the historical aspect of the game, w’hich, 
given a wall, a lloor and a ball, but simple data, 
seems almost a natural one. To propel a ball 
against a wall for the pleasure of .seeing it re- 
bound, and thus to have a moving ball to 
meet without further effort or contrivance, are 
pleasures that have probably occurred to many 
iiefore ever they heard or knew of anything 
in the nature of a game governed by rule.s. 
Xf) doubt the addition of the racket is aii 
artificial sti?p, that of an opponent hardly so, 
but, thus ecpiipped, the game of rackets requires 
but little further elaboration. Doubtless in some 
such form it has been played ever since balls 
have had existence, hut it is difficult to say 
when anything with thi? elaboration of the 
modern game of rackets was first played. 

'The debtors’ ])ris()ns, and the public houses, 
were the plaia s in w hich it grew into vogue, and 
it is said that until llu? time of Mr. (now' Sir 
William) Marl- Dyke’s (*hampionship, all those 
who siKNvssfiilly competed for the position of 
ch;inipion rack(?t player were burn or brought 
up in one of the debtors' prisons. 

Up lo the end of the thirties, the game was 
an o|K*n court game, without side or hack w'alls, 
w hich perhaps I'alled forth to a greater extent the 
jiidgnuMil and skill of the performers, testified 
by accuracy and strength of hitting, than the 
('lose court game. However that may be, the 
olH-n t'.(>url game is now' obsolete, and there is 
probably hardly a trace lo be found of any of 
the old o|)en courts w hi?re the first championship 
matches were played. The game had attracted 
sufficient public attention in 1820 lo put fonvard 
its champion in the person of one Robert 
Mackay, and ever since that date the champion- 
ship has been held by some player, Sir William 
Hurl- Dyke amongst othetrs. Peter T^tham, 
marker of the (Queen’s Club, having in 1887 
defeated Joseph Gray, and in 1888 Walter Gray, 
is the present champion. In 1897 he had to 
defend his position against H. Standing, a player 
born in Kng!and, but now' of the New York 
Racket Club. 'I’hey played for ^{i’looo a .side 
at (^)ueen's Club and at New York; in both 
matches Latham defeated his opponent. 

Harrow' was ct?rtainly one of the earliest, if 
not Ih* earliest school to adopt the game, and 
from that time has been successful in train- 
ing not merely Sir W. Hart-Dyke, but players 
of prominence in greater numbers than any 
other .school. I'he reason in more recent times 
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has been obvious. Almost every hoy at Harrow 
plays a game with a racket and a soft indiariihber 
ball, known there as “ s(|uash,'’ wherever there 
is to be found an asphalt floor and a wall, and 
the result is that the tiro becomes familiar 
with the flight of a ball and the handling of a 
racket. Thereafter, to meet the vastly swifter 
flight of the hard racket ball becomes a com- 
paratively simple affair, 'fhe contests which 
are held every year about Easter at the Queen's 
Club between the various public schools are 
prolxibly those which attract the greatest interest 
and attention. Harrow has been more often 
successful than any other school. 

The Universities of Oxford and C'ambridge 
begun to meet in the fifties, both in a double 
and, after the first year or two, a single game 
match ; but for one cause or another the game 
does not seem to keep its [lopularity, and (juite 
recently the Oxford court has been cK)sisl. It 
may seem strange, to those who remember the 
position whicli the game once occupied, that the 
game should not be suflieienlly playtsl to keep 
a court at the University going, 'riicse matches 
used to excite a great amount of interest and 
were ccjrtainly often p^oducti^■e of exc^olliiit 
play and very close contests. Amongst those 
who have represented Oxford and Cambridge 
in the racket court, are found many of tlie 
greatest cricketers which thenr University has 
produced. 

The game has also attained popularity o'ltside 
Kngland, for it has long been a favourite with 
officers in the army, who have intrixluced it 
where they have been (juartered. In India, 
especially, it is much played, but on the wholi* 
it may generally be said that the game of rackets, 
whether from the cost or from its being played 
in a closed space, has not shared in the gentTul 
“ boom ” which has been observable in the ease 
of all other games and athlelii: pursuits. Never- 
theless there is no reason to ilepart from thi! 
old dictum that it is a “ fine manly game,” and 
nobody who has seen a good game played by 
efficient players will deny that from its (juickness 
and brightness, from the speediness with which 
the answ'cT has to f)e given to a ball moving at 
a velocity greater than in any other ball game, 
from the accuracy and delicacy of touch of the 
first-rate performer, it gives much pleasure to 
the .s[)ectator. 

General Style — As a general rule, the best, 
and certainly the prettiest, class of players use 
the racket with a very loose arm, cMch joint 
sharing in the stroke. 'J'he game is one in 
which the player may be summoned If) take the 
ball in any position, and the greater number of 
joints he can call into his service, the greater 
will be the ease with which he can meet the 
unexpected. The beginner, however, if he 
start his rackets career with a hard ball, will 
probably find that to meet the ball with the full 
force of the racket, and to hit it above the 
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board, will be a task of siiflicient dilfitmlty with- 
out his efforts being hampered by rules about 
stylo, 'rhe Harrow system of the iiuliariihhiu* 
l)idl is the best for the beginner, but if he can- 
not pursue that, let him go into the court, stand 
about half way ilown the floor, and return the 
ball to himself, meeting it as best lu- can, and 
he will thereby beconu? ti^ some extent familiar 
with the spei'cl of the ball and the manner in 
which it bounds from the floor. The racket 
should l>e held at length and firmly grasped, 
and when striking the player should, if possibh*, 
be in the position which enables him to meet 
the ball at thi' full length of the arm, .is by this 
means hit will obtain the greater swing. 'I'he 
ball should be met either before it has attained 
the full height of its hound (the half volley) or 
when it has nearly met the floor on the second 
bound. He will find the half \olley ineom- 
parably the more diffieull of the two, liut as he 
progresses in his play he will find it a most 
useful stroke. If tlu‘ ball be met by the full 
face, and in the middle of the raeket, hut little 
power is re(|uiivd from llu* arm to make an 
t‘ffeclive stroke. With regard to the volley, this 
stroke should not as a rule be used to l>alls 
passing above the height of the shoulder, as it 
is diffieull \o |)iev* i t sueh hits soaring to the 
louf. In all slr(»kes of this game lluTir should 
be no jiTkiness ; the sweep of the raeket should 
be long, ri'giilar and smooth, whether or no 
nuieh fori'e be put into the blow. No doubt, 
as in the l ase of most ])ursuils, the adviee and 
crilieism of a skilled player \Nalehing the efforts 
t>f the iu'i)|)hyle will be of gri*ater advantage 
than the perusal of written instiuc’tions, how- 
ever sound. rerha|)S the more game-winning, 
thougli eerudnly the duller part of the game, is 
the scnm\ In fart, it might be an improve- 
ment if it were tlur hand oiil who could add to 
the score, and not the server. Many must 
reniiMiiber i uses in which the mori? aceonv 
plished |)layer was iiealen by the accurate 
server, for- .ires won by iinretiirned service 
count equally with those obtained alter lung 
and fatiguing rallies. 'J’he general object to be 
attained by the server is to cause the ball to 
drop into the eorner (d‘ the court where its 
return will present the greatest diflieulty to the 
hand out. 'l‘he server ran cause the ball to 
come sharply off the floor and off the .side and 
l)ai:k walls hy dr.'iwing the strings of the racket 
across the ball as he strikes. 'I bis is technically 
called “cut,” and a player so striking is said to 
“put cut on” the ball. In some courts' the 
server will find that “cut” applied by a .strok 
under the level of the shoulder reiulers the 
service more difficult, in others by a .stroke 
above such level ; an experienced player will be 
prepared with a number of differenl styles of 
.service, for it may well be that though “olThis 
day” with one style, he may find himself “in 
form ” w'ith another. The player may of course 
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deliver the serviee without any c:ut at all, and 
very difficult service is oilen given in that 
way. 

'Fhe cliief thing for the hand-out (who takes 
the serviei.-) to l)ear in mind is that he must 
endeavour to return tlie hall without touching 
the side wall, whereby he plarars it as far as 
possible from the server, and if the? relurn so 
made l)e of a good length, that is, roughly 
speaking, j)itching in that section of the court 
in which tlu? hand out stands, it will always put 
the si.Tver in a ditiiculty. 

Jt may here be said that this avoidance of 
the side walls should bi? the general rule, not 
merely on the first return, but in all other 
strokes of the rally, as the use of the side wall 
gives the striker’s opponent furtluT time to be 
in readiness for his stroke. 'Fhe hand-out 
should also be pre[)ared, in <'ase of emergency, 
to volley or half volley the service before it 
reaches the back wall. 'Fhis is by no means an 
easy stri»ki*, but it is no uncommon oircurrenci? 
for a skilled server to find liis s|)ot witli such 
accuracy that thr: return of the service in the 
ordinary way on the rebound from the bac*k 
wall is practically im[)()ssible. In a double 
game, the hand out who is not taking the ser- 
vice stands just l)ehind tiu? server, his duty 
l)eing to return the lialls falling near the front 
wall, while his partner is responsiblt? for the 
long strokes. 'Fht* great secri:t, however, of 
successful partnershij) is for one of the players 
early to call “mini.*’' or “yours ’’ in the case of 
all strokes in which there is a possibility of a 
doubt, and to act accordingly. It is hardly 
ni.*cessary to say that those partners will do best 
together \vho are ai'customed to eai'h other's 
|)lay, for there is always mucli to l)e li*arnt of 
the manner in which each player in a four 
handed game regards his partner, his o|)j)onents 
and himself. It is also a commonplace of any 
game, that those who wish to improve should, 
if possible, find o[)|^onenls who are better than 
themselves. 

When great skill in rackets is reached and 
pitted against great skill, no game can be wit- 
ne.ssed in which all the elements, except perhaps 
physical courage, which go to make up a first- 
rate game are present to a greater degree, the 
drawback being that owing to the necessities 
of the nature of the court's construction, 
such pleasure is limited to eomj)aratively few 
spei'tati.)rs. 

I'.. (). P. IIOUVEKIK. 
dkfimtions .\m) laws. 

nKKIM f IONS. 

Ace — A stroke won aiul scori-il. 

Board — The wooden planks which cover the lower 
l»arl of the Ironl wall to the height of 2 feel 2 inches from 
the flai)r. 

BOI^AVc SliRVICK-boX. 

Court — 'Fhe whole Iniilding in which ihe game is 
played ^t|f^, one half of the fUnir lietaccn (he short line 


and the back wall, as ilivided hy the half-court line and 
called (he rsj'hl (or fore-hand) court or the left (or back- 
hand) court. 

Cut— A hall served so that it strikes upon or below the 
lift line is called a rut. 

Cut-line - (Sonietiines called the ScrTtic line), A line 
painted on the front wall aljoiit the height of 8 feet from 
the floor. 

Double— A l)all struck after it has touched the floor a 
second time is i-alled a double. 

Fault— It is a fault («) If the server in serving fail to 
stand as provided in l^w 2; or (^) If he strike the ball 
in serving more than once ; or (e) If the Ijall served by 
him strike upon or below the cut line, or {d) If the ball 
dues not drop in the proper court. {See Law 4.) 

Good - A service delivered, or a return made in 
conformity with the laws is called 

Half-court line — 'The line on the floor drawn from 
the short-line to the hick* walls, and dividing that portion 
of the floor into two equal s]iaces. 

Hand-in — 'ITie player who has the right of serving 
Ihe Imll. 

Hand'Out The player who has to receive Ihe service. 

In-play -The bill, after bring served, is said to be 
in-play until it has touched the floor twice, «)r a player or 
the board, or has gone i>ul of court. 

Out-of-court — A ball served, or in -play, is said to go 
out -of- court when it touches the roof, posts or cushions, 
or is driven into the gallery. 

Rally — The repeated relurn of the liall in-play; it is 
sometimes called a bully. 

Rubber — A set of 3, 5, 7, or any other uneven numl)er 
of games. The w inner of the majority of games wins the 
riiblxT. Note. The usual number is five for a single, 
and seven for a double match. 

Serve, to — To sUirl the Ixill in play by striking it wdth 
the racket. 

Service -I he IkiH served. 

Service-box— The sijiiare (marked out on each side of 
the floor) fnun w'hirh the service iinisl be delivered. 
Servic e -line — C \ ;r- 1 .1 n k. 

Short-line — 'The line on the floor at (lie distance i>f 
almut 39 feet from the front wall and parallel to it. 

jVote 'Fhe distance is different in some courts. 

Volley -A Kail which is struck Ix'hin* it has touched 
the floor is saiil to be struck at, or on, the volley ; the 
stroke is called a volley. 

Laws. 

The Sin};k Came, 

T. 'fhe right to serve first shall be determined by the 
spin of the racket. 'Fhe player who wins the spin shall 
have the right serve first. 

2. The server, in serving, must stand with at least one 
foot within the service- box and not touching any of the 
linos that lK)und it. 

3. The server may begin serving frt)m the right or the 
left si*rvice-box as he pleases ; but after serving from the 
right he must serve from the left or I'ue xu:rsA ; and so 
on alternately as long as he remains liund-iii. 

4. 'Fhe l)all served must strike the front wall Irefore 
touching any other ])iirl of the court, and must strike it 
alM)ve the cut -line, and must drop within the lines which 
ixjund the court on the side opposite to the 1m>x from 
which the ball was served, ami must not touch either of 
such lines. 

5. Hand-out may declare that he was not ready for the 
service ; and if the marker decides in fiivoiir of his claim, 
the service shall count f»)r nothing, and the server 
shall serve again from the same Ikix, hut if he decide 
otherwise the server shall score an ace. If hand-out 
make any attempt to take the service, he camiot claim 
that he was not ready. 

6. Hand-out may take a fault ; hut if he do so the 
rally must be played as if the servic'e had liecn good. 

7. Aces arc scored by hand-in only. 

1 That ifi the short line and the half court line. 
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8. Hiincl-in wins ;iiiil srorc^ uii are ; (i/) If hand out 
fail to return the hall served <*r in-play to the front wall, 
abc>ve the hoard, before the hall has t«)ui'hed the floor 
fw'ice, eKii'pt in the eaxe of a let {See I^aw ic>) ; or 
{b) If hand-out return the l»all serveil or in-play si» that 
it };oes uul-of-eoiirt ; i>r (« ) If the l>all in-play toiieh 
liand-out, or anylhint; that he wears i»r carries except his 
racket in the act of striking. 

9. fland-in Ih'coiiu's hand-out : (n) If he serve the Udl 
so that it touches him liefore tiropping in the pro{H;r court 
as provided by l^w 4 ; or (A) If he serve 'he hall *in the 
floor or out of court, (i ) If the hall served touch any 
■|>art of the court before striking the front wall, nr {tl) If 
he stTve two consecutive faults." (,-) If he fail return 
the l)all in-plny to the front wall above the lM»aril, exeept 
in the ease of a let {see. Law 10) ; <»r (/) If he return the 
Twill in-play so that it goes out of court, or (^•') If the 
TkiII in-play touch him or anything th:il he we:irs or 
carries, except his racket in the act of striking. Then, 
in any of these cases, hand-out heconics hand in and 
.serves in his turn. 

10. Tt shall he a let, and the service nr rally shall 
count for nothing, and the server .shall serve again frniii 
the same Imix : {a) if the hall in-play touch the strikcr'.s 
op|x>nent on, or above the knee, and (in the marker's 
opinion) is thereby jirevented from reaching the fnmt w.ill 
above the Ixiard ; or {b) If either player (in the iiiarker'.s 
opinion) unde.sigiiedly prevent his nppnneiit iVniii return- 
ing the liall .served or iii-])Iay. 

11. The Indl served or in ])lay may ho returned by the 
striker’s op])oncnt at the volley, or after it has tnucheil 
the flrior once, hut not after it has t<iuche<l the rt*M»r a 
.second time. 

12. Kach player must get out of his opponent's way as 
much as pos.sihlo ; if either player claim that hisnpptmeiit 
prevented him from returning the hall served <ir in-pl.iy 
the marker .shall decide whether it shall he a let nr not. 
(.Subject to prnvi.sions of Law 14.) 

13. The game is 15 up; that i.s, the player who liist 
s(:orc.s 15 aces wins the game, pnivide<l that : (*r) At the 
score r)f 13 all, hand-out may “set” the game to 5 nr ti> 
3, and (A) At the score of 14 all, hand-out may .set tin* 
game to 3 -that i.s, in the first ca.se (. 7 ) 'I'lic player who 
first scores 5 (or 3) aces .according as the game was set 
W’iiis the game, and in the second case (/») 'I'he player 
who first .score.s 3 ace.s win.s I)h; game. AWt' -In t'itlier 
ca.se the claim to “.set” must he made by handout 
before the next .service shall have been delivered. 

14. Ill all cuse.s the marker's dec isioii .shall he final : 
but if lie doubt which way to rlecide ho shall diicct that 
the ace lie played over again. In matches when there 
are umpires and a referee apiM»i 11 led the markiT's der ision 
shall lie final on all ciueslions relating to the service ; hut 
(when in rlouhl) he shall refer all other rpiestions l<» the 
umpires and referee ; and either player may apjK’al to 
them from any dcci.sion of the marker excej)! a.s to any 
service; and they .shall decide lacli case by a majoriiy 
o vote.s. All ap])eals must he mudrr before aiiotluT 
-service shall have lx*en delivered. 

VVie Double ^ or Four-hamled Gauu\ 

1. The laws of the Single (lame (as aliove) shall apply 
to the Iknihlc, r)r Tour-handerl (lame, excejit as set foitli 
in the following law.s. 

2. Only one «)f the .side which has wmi the spin shall 
•serve at the first time of Inung hand-in, in any game ; at 
all subsequent times, tlie players on each sirle .shall .serve 
in the .same order in which they Ix'gin serving. 

3. One player on the hand-out side may .siand where 
he pleases to receive the .service ; but his {Kirtner and llie 
server’s t^artiier must .stand bchiinl t lie server until the 
service has lieen deliver^ 1. 

4. If the Ijall served touch the server s ijartncr Ixfore 
touching the floor twice, whether it wa.s, or wmild have 
Ixicn, a fault or not, the server shall lose his right of 
«ervice, and the next hand-in shall serve. 

5. The players on the hand-out side may choo.se the 
order in which they shall receive the service and they 
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.shall adhere to lhal order, and .shall only ch.m^ 
in any game or at the end of any game of a rubber. 

6. it the hall in-play touch the .striker's partner, it shall 
count ag.iinsi them : (hat is if the striker was haiitl-oiii, 
the other side shall score an ace : if he was hand- in his .side 
shall lose one hand-in ; c\ce|»l in casc-lhe lull i’l-play ttaich 
I he siriker's |ui tner after it has been hit at and iiiis.scd by 
one of I heir opponents, when it shall c«iuiit against such 
opponents ; that is, if llu’V were handout the <»ther sale 
.shall score an ace ; if tlu y were haiul-in, tlu-y shall lose 
one hand-in. 

RATTING I •AVI V sportsman has prolxihly 

ituliilgod in “ratting "at .somo time or other. 
'I'he period of this indiilgenee is iisttally that 
whieh immediately [treeiules his “ first gun " 
in fact before he would l)e safe with thal imieh 
desired weapon. Having Ihe right inslinet, he 
usually rleaves to ral-eatehing heeausi* the possi- 
bilities are within his grasp. If lu* ean eommaiul 
a blue blooded terrii-r, a ferret warranted not to 
“layup,** and a eulling tool, well and good; 
but if he cannot, he knows .some one who has 
a “game,*’ broken-hred, broken haiiid terrier as 
harilas nails the village poai ln r is always good 
for a ferret and a discarded garden spade must 
take the pkw'i? of the more artistie. im|ili nienl. 
J‘‘or these three things are the esseiiti.ils in rat- 
ling. 'I'hi* jiieturesipie professional rat eaU’her 
ha.s gone out, ainl ll r gentleman amateur must 
tala* his place. If any one retort thal ratting is 
not .sport, I ean only reply lluit one of the best 
sporl.smeii living has told me that he would 
jmTer being a rat l ateher to being a bishop. 
Rats are often a veritalile plague, and the only 
greater abomination than a live rat is a dead 
one i*s[)ecially if in a housi? where it can 
neither hi: located nor gol al. No doubt rats 
.siTve .sfime good piirpo.se, hnl from our pre.sian. 
slaiKlpoint ihcy exist fo he gol rid of. 'I'lure 
are only three effeclive ways of doing this —by 
encouraging owls, by eats, and by railing. Owls 
can be got about any dwelling or farmstead, ami 
they an; the best ratters that exist. 1’hey an; 
effective, and provide sport for themselves hut 
not b>r us. And lor rats to he worthy of our 
attention they must [irovide spful. 

'I’hey an* u.sually found by the sides of rivers, 
among haystacks and in oM buildings, in the 
rie,kyards, in drain.s, ami espei’ially on stubbles 
bordering stn;ams. In summer and autumn 
they mainly patronise the open : hut when the 
land is cleared, and the first fro.sls have; i-ut 
down the cover, they make fetr the buildings. 
At lea.sl this i.s what the* common brown Rat 
(J///.V dviumanus) doi;s, but the Water \'olc 
(Ari'icola amphilnus)^ often (ailed tin; Water 
Rat and hunti‘d a.s such, sticks to its .sylvan 
retreat the whole year round. ('I'he black rat 
- Mus ratlus- now practically extiiK I, so wc 
need take no account of him.) 

Leriets are the most important part of the 
ratter’s outfit, and to face a big day's ratling 
they should be strong and well nourislurd ; and 
it is needless to say that they should not be fed 
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on the day they are to be taken out. Always 
carry your ferrets in a strong canvas bag, which, 
for protection, may in turn be carried in an old 
game-bag. For rats, as opposed to ralibits, 
biti:h ferrets an; preferable to dogs. 'I'lie former 
are only about half the si/e of the latter, 
and can follow a rat anywhere. Imitate the 
poacher, and never run a dark polecat ferret 
when you ( an command a white one. Besides, 
an indiscreet terrier is much more likely to 
snap up the brown animal by mistake than a 
white one. Never, of course, mu/zle a ferret 
when ratling, nor handicap it by running it with 
a line. AikI a ferret bell is c(]ually ustiless. Tt 
has rpiite enough lo do to defiaid itself and 
drive the vermin. Always have ])lonty of re* 
s(mrc(^ in ferrets. 'I’hey get badly bitten, and it 
is unwise to allow them to get loo much pun- 
ished. Run tluan in turn, and. not t(jo long, 
'fho shortiT they run, the harder they drive, and 
the more sport is [irovided. 'They should always 
be attended to when the day is done, and have 
their wounds dressed with sweet oil. A rat's 
bite is poisonous, and dressing will prevent 
festering. 

I'he best kind of sjiade for ratting is one that 
is strong and light. 'The blade should be of 
the best temperecJ steel, so that it will cut easily 
through nxjts. It is a eonviaiience if the .spade 
has a spike at one end for following holes and 
finding the direction of runs in soft banks. 

It is iinnecesharv to say much about dogs. 
J'or ratting, terriers are far the best, rough- 
coated fox-terriers for preference. 'I'o be worthy 
of the name, terriers should be small, (’ompact, 
r]uick, “game,” and have good nose.s. 'I'liey 
should, rif ('ourse, be able find rats. Once 
a reliable dog has “marked,” it is interesting 
to watch how cutely the n;st find and mark 
the bolt-holes. A good terrier may, of course, 
be of any ('olour. I liavi; known several whic h 
were splendid ratters, of very mi.xed hue and 
lineage. 

'J'he ideal day for ratting is one we invariably 
get during the last week in September or the 
first week in October, fhe c rops have been 
galhercKl, and, owing to a night’s frost, the 
baroness of the earth begins to ])et?p through. 
Now that the grain has been carried, the rats 
have left the .stubble feu’ the hedge.s, and sport 
is to be had in plenty. As the vermin are 
driven, thi; dogs take their chance, i!a('h in its 
own fashion, with a nip here, a narrow escape 
there, until a do/en rats have been acc’oiinted 
for. A few hedgerow holes are found barren, 
but a .soft bank yields enormously. .A couple 
of bitten ferrets have been put into the* t)ag, 
and “Nails” is philosophically licking the drip- 
ping blood from hi.s nose. He took hold of a 
rat a little too far back, and this is the ie.sult. 

Comparatively few rats have as yet taken to 
the stacks in the field corners, but even now these 
yield princely sport. They charge from the 


thatc:h like tigers, but once on the ground the 
dogs give none of them time to get back. They 
take them as they come, and every snap of the 
trap-like jaws accounts for a victim. In ferret- 
ting a stack or rick, it will invariably be found 
that the rats have made well defined runs, and 
unless these are slopped the sport will be poor, 
as the rats will not be forced to the ground. 
And until they are the dogs can do nothing: 
To compel the vermin to leave the stack, it is 
nece.ssary lo cut off their runs. This may be 
effectively done by placing pieces of board 
ucToss them, and it is the only way to prevent 
the rats running in circles and thus baflling the 
ferrets. Shooting rats on a stack is not effec- 
tive, and it is not strictly “ratting.” Good 
sport may often be had with a single terrier 
along the hanks of a stream or river where 
rats are accustomed to harbour in roots. I 
have had terriers, one in particular, which would 
b;iy them out, and once in the w'aler their exist- 
ence was short. In hunting rats in the water, 
often a good deal of time is lost in getting a 
dog to sc!e the rat. When this is the case, 
in.stanlly .seize the dog and lift it well up. From 
this vantage it will immediately see the rat, 
and will dive after it in a moment. 

Hen; is the record of probably the biggest 
bag of rats ever made. Tl look plac'e in a 
Baris slaugliter house, several dead burses being 
left as l>ait ove rnight. Siweral workmen were 
employed in the assault. Having entered the 
yard and e losecl the door hehincl them, they 
eommeiiced a general massacre. It was not 
neces.sary to lake any aim, for no matter where 
the blow was directed, it was sure to im- 
molate a rat ; and those which endeavoured to 
escape by elimbing iij) the walls were qiiic'kly 
knoekc'd ilown. By a recurrenee of this experi- 
nieiil at intervals of a few days, they kilU^d in 
the space of a month 16,050 rats. After one 
night s ma.ssacre the* dead amounted to 2,640, 
and the result of four hunts was c;, lor. 

'I'his is not the phu'e to mention the numerou^J 
ingenious traj)s whii;h are used for circumvent- 
ing rats, but 1 c'annot resist the temptation to 
give a recipe “'I'o find a dead rat.'’ Go to the 
butcher's and catch a dozen blue-l)Ottles. Slip 
them into a glass jar, tying a bit of rag over the 
mouth. Proceed to the room where the smell 
is, shut the door behind you, and let loose your 
pac k of flies. 'I'hey will go buzzing round and 
round, but after a time will all settle on the 
self same.' spot. Under that j^arlicular spot — to 
an inch — is the dead rat. 

John W.atson. 

RED DEER~iCV^^7/j elaphus)\ A. S. deor\ G.. 
thi€r\ Sw. iijyr\ I>{in. ayr\ (ik. I.ri. fera^ all cif 
which nuines in their uriginal sense signiliecl a wild beast, 
and applied to all sorts of animals thu.se of the deer tribe 
toeing i^irticulariscd as stag (of Scandinavian origin), Fr. 
€e9f\ It. i'crfo\ Sp. cervo\ l^at. rervus. In incidem 
German the red deer is known as kirsch or edei hirsck 
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(nuble or royal slagl, lo distinguish it abo\e all its 
felloMS. 

Classification' — The red deer is the typical im*nilH.*r 
of a group which comprises several s|x.ries and varieties 
which are witlely distributed over Kurope« Asia, N»>rlh 
Africa, and North America. All these representative 
ft»rnis agree in the general character of the antlers, which 
are cylindrical, rough, in this respect unlike the snuioih 
horns of the reindeer and the |xilmated horns of ilie 
fallow deer— though a tendency to |xilmatioii is some- 
times observable- having as a rule three unterior lines 
(/v(W, A’c or and fn s or /ntj'), with iwii, three or 
more points on top, in the adult animal. .Sir William 
Mower has stated {Introttnition to Stutiy of .l/<r/y////<jA, 
p. 321) that “the elaphine typical group is at once 
characterised by the jiresiuice of i\ l»e/ line tt* the 
antlers” ; but so many exceptions to this ha\e been 
noted, particularly amongst the deer <if the Scottish 1 ligh- 
lands and the West of Kngland, that this characteristic 
cannot lie relied upm as diagnostic. Moreover, the ie«l 
ileer of different Kuro]iean countries (the Ihitish Islands, 
Norway, France, Spain, ('fermany, Hungary ami the 
Carjiathinns), as well as tlmse found in Asia Minor, ‘ 
Transcaucasia and Nc»rth China (CV;77/.v \itii//io/>y.s/it.<, 
l)avi<l),- and the so-called llarbary slag « if North Africa, 
arc all so closely allied, and are subject to siu'h variation, 
that it is doubtful whether they can Ik: rcganlcd as any- 
thing more than mere geographical races « if one widely 
difttiihuted specie.s, Cen'us i laphti}!.'* We ncecl not here 
consider the Persian Alaral^ the S/ton or gn at slag of 
Sikkim and Thibet {Cvnuts affinh)^ standing sometitms 
fifteen hands, and closely approaching the .Vmerii’an 
Wapiti, the Indian Sambur (Corvus the 

llurmese stag (6 Va77/.v or .Scliomburgk's deer from 

the northern ]>arts of Siam; because all thes<* species, 
though closely related lo the typical red dci-r in si/i*, 
form and colour, may be diflcrcntiated almost at a glance 
by the peculiar shape of the antlers and disposition or 
ainuigcment of the tines; and although, |Missibly, sprung 
from one ancestral form, they ha\e become by geo- 
graphical separation in the lapse of ages sulliciently 
iliffereiitiated as to be easily recognisable. 

Description — The familiar name Kcd-deer is of course 
derived from its colour, wliiidi during the breeding season 
is a rich rufous brown, turning grey at the apjiroach of 
winter. A while or yellowish- while variety is known, ol 
which there is a siiisdl herd in Wellieck 1‘aik, asdcMTibed 
ill The Fields iSlh July, 1891. The male is «*alle<l a sta^:^ 
(formerly a liarl), the fcinale a hiud^ ami the young a 
ealf.^ 

The young, spottetl with while, are born in May or the 
first -week of June, the rutting season taking jilace in 
Septemlx?r and Oclolier, and the period of gestation 
lieing eight months. Fxceptionally ehiriiig or imme- 
diately after a mihl, open winter, himls (an<l fallow iloes 
also) art: sought liy the stag, and calves and fawns are 
tlropyjcd in autumn. Several such instanci:s have U-en 
reportetl in The Field, the dates being (X'tt»|HT 21 si, 
Novemlxjr 4th, i8lh, 26lh, and 2Slh. Three instances 
are on record of fawns in DecemiKT, iiaiiicly, on the 7th, 
8th, and l6th of that month. 

Measurements — A full-grown stag will stand 4 feet 
high at the withers, and the antlers when fully developed 
will have brow, bay, and tray lines, with three on top. 
It is then known to decr-slalkcrs as a “ royal,” although 
this was not the original sigiiitiealioii of the term, which 
has come to lie niLsapplicd by custom. Typical red »leer 
antlers will measure al)out 32 inches in leiigtli, 6 inches 


1 Several important letters on the red deer and fallow deer of 
Asia Minor will he found in The Field of 1895. March 9 and 30, 
April 6 and 27, May 18 and June r and 29. 8cc also E. N. Buxton, 
Short Stalks, 1S92. pp. 279-322. , . , , 

a For the remarks on the alidity of this .(^lecies see Lydekker, 
/foofsand 

u See important papers by the late .Sir Victor Urooke on the 
claaaificatiun of the Cervidte, Proc. Zool. Soc., 1878, yp. 883 928, 
and by Mr. A. Gordon Cameron on the value of andcra in the 


clasaincation of deer. The Field, >804-5. 
. 4 >Vith fallow deer the male » a bnck, 

young a/inw. 


the female a doe, and the 


in girth .ihove the Iwy tine, and 32 inches in greatest 
inside width. 

Weight — A good Scotch stag should weigh 20 stone, 
but at the jiresent tlay this weight is seldom reached in 
the Hritish Islamls, so great has Iven the deterioration 
from various causes, the chief of which is want vif suHiciciit 
food, and the injudicioiis praet ice among ilccr-stalkcrs of 
sliooting the Ik'sI stags immediately iK'fore the rutting 
.season, and so leaving the perpetuation of the race to 
young and inferior animals. 

Ill the Tlniiingian fmesl, one of the liest in (Icrinany# 
a gooil slag at the present day might weigh 30 stone. In 
the Iliiiigarian subal[iine hill country, aceonling lo 
Ktiilic (ii'iilnnan, stags may still Ik* obtained weighing 
44 stone clean [Sport iu the . t/p*', p. 1 72). 

Antlers A eomparisim of .SeoHish deerheads with 
those which liave been dug up in Ihilish pi-al-beds or 
found ill the cave dejuisits ol Fngland and the Foiitineiil 
will demonstrate how imu h laigi r, liner, ami heaxier were 
the antlers of former days, when the animals which bore 
them ranged over a larger ti.icl ot iinenelosed country in 
which llu y fonml aimml.iiue orgimd gia/angaiid 1 lowsing, 
and were not killed ilown in numbeis with accurately 
sighted rifles as at the pieseiit day, iiistea.l of with llic 
long-bow' or el■os^dlo\\ .is in days ol jore. 

The sjilemliil heails which aic to be found at llie pieseiil 
time in theforeslsof tii'iniany and Hungary tesiify to the 
iKMieliei.il elfeets of abumlanl feeding ami belter inaiiage- 
nient of the foiests. (Sei‘ an arlieli* by Mr. Ikiillie 
tiiohman on 'H'nniiiiental Red IKkt, past ami jirescnl,” 
with lignres of ( ierman. Carpathian, Slavonian, Hungarian 
ami l‘onieianinn ileer he.uls. in 77ie P'ield, Dceeinher 2iul 
and 9th, 1S93, ami tin* same wiili'r's Miluine on Sport in 
the ^\lpi‘, ap|H‘miix p. 335.) Wherevi-r deer can gel 
luowsing on the leaf) III.- aches and shoots of forest trees 
a- Wi ll as gr.i/ing on go* d |):i.slnie, they will always be 
in bi tter eundilion and cairy liner heails than on bare 
hill .sides. A proof of tin . imi) U* .seen in onr English 
paik deer, which, when jiropeily cared lor, a'c much 
lie.ixicr than any to be met with in Seollish deer forests 
or even in tlie wild woodlands oi tin* West of faigland, 
where greater \ariely of food is to be olilained. As a 
notalde e\ainple, we may refer to the head of a park deer 
ligmed in 'The /vV/f/of .M.iy 7ih, lSc)2, from a pho|(»gra|>h 
oi a nine year-old red sl.ige in Waniham I'ark, Hiirsham, 
the lesidemre oj Mr. J. I. liras. (.See also ’I'he P'ield o| 
I'Vbriiary 20lh, 1897, when* .several photosaiv reproihicod. ) 
This stag, reaieil in the jiark, ('arrieii 31 points in l88S, 
and the cast ant lei s weighed 9A lbs. ; in 18S9, 33 points, 
I2.\ liis. : in iSi>i>, 3^ |>oiiiiN, 13JI lbs. ; in 1891,39 points, 
lO lbs. : in 1.S92. .pS points, 17 lbs. 'I'lie abnormal si/e 
and weight ‘d these horn-^ were no iloiibl due to goiwl 
feeiling o\er 250 aeies, ami to the fart of the land having 
Ik-cii thessed with l>oiie ihi.st every seeoiul >ear. 'I'liey 
are large hoi IIS e\en for jiark ileer; l>u( what they gain 
in nrassi\eiie.ss they lose in beauty, baxing none of that 
elegam e ami gnureiul eonlour xxbieb are so eharaeleiislie 
of a xvild bead. 

For the eoinparalix’e Weiglilsof slags and hinds (as well 
ns of bucks ami does) in various English deer jiarks, .see 
Mr. Whitaker's /./»/ of the Deer Parks ani Paddoeks of 
/://;'A/W ( 1892). in regard lo the xveiglit of wild slags 
ill .Seotlaiul, the south-west of England, and .sonth-wesi 
(relaiid, see an article by the present xxriler in The Field 
of NoxciuIkt 15111, 1S84. 

Growth of Antlers 'I'be antlers are shed or east us 
a rule aUiut April or May, the oldest stags being the 
first to lose them. The exact lime in fart (lepends iiiion 
the age of the stag and the temperature of the preceding 
winter and early spring. .Should the winter he cold and 
sjjritig protracted, the slags shed their horns as late as 
May ; the old ones at the Ix'ginning, the young ones at 
the end of the month. It is very rarely, hoxvever, that 
.an old stag is seen with his horns on after the U'ginning 
of May ; luit a Iwti-year-old deer will carry his horns for 
a month or tw'o hater. Roth horns are not atw.iys she<1 
at the same liiiu: ; one of them, ])erhnps, xvill be retained 
for a day or two after the other. In a fexv days after the 
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old horns hiivir flroppLMl, ilu* new growth sliows itself, 
and gradually the new anth rs are developed. 'I'hty arc 
then covens! with a thick “ velvet,” which |)reserves the 
]K»int, as yet soft and tender, from injury. While in this 
soft condition they are very sensitive, and to avoid injury 
l»y striking them against trees, tin* ileer leads a life of 
retirement. In alioiit twelve weeks they are full-grown, 
and, ns they gradually harden, the animals ruli them 
against a tree t«j gel lid tif the “ velvet.” 'i'his ran only 
he dom* gradually, and a stag may often lie seen at this 
lime of year with the “ velvet” hanging in strips, heiiig 
only ])nrtially detarhe<l from the h«>rns. I'ur fuller iletails 
roiirerning the growth of antlers see articles on “ Deer 
I lorns ” ill the Zoolu^ist for Septemher, 18S4 ; 7 '//i Fiitd 
of DeremiK'r 4th, 1SS6, and I'rof. Mow'er's lecture on 
horns ami antlers, ]>iinted with illustrations in Trans, 
.\fiddksvx Nat, Hist, Sa,,, iiSSi;. 

The weight of the antlers in a full-grown stag varies, 
.'ii'cording to their si/.e and massiveness, from to nr 12 to 
15 Ih^* 111 Hungary they attain to and sinnetiines even 
exceed 20 Ihs. 

On ll. : siihjecl of ahnormal antlers several jttges might 
he written. One is aecust«)niefl to see from lime to time 
some very curious and fantastic growths, usually the result 
<ii injury during the tiim* the growing horns are in a 
semsitive f*otidiiion, although this do(‘s mjt apply to a 
xwiUh'horn a long tapetiiig horn with only one tine, 
namely the hrow liiu* an illustration of which may Im; 
found in Mr. (Iriinhle's line volume on Ihry^stalkin^^, 
'Ihe most reinarkaide of all are those, which have Imt one 
lifirn, ami those in \vhi<h a supernumerary lairn has 
grown u[). Slags with one, throe, and four horns have 
heen reported ; and hea<ls of all these vaiieties will he 
round figured in ///c A/c/r/of March loth, iS<i4, 

Cast Horns What lusonies of the old horns is a 
<|uestioii wJiieli is often asked. Koresters and |Kirk-keepers 
pick up all they can find ami sell them as per(|uisites to 
(he cutlers for knifc’ handles ; many fall in out-of-the-way 
plaees, amongst heather and l.rackcn, and are never dis- 
<'overed ; and the deer themselves help to get rid of a 
great many hy clu'wiiigand I’aling them. This last fact 
lias heen ahiindanlly proveil hy the testimony of credible 
witnesses (see ’The Tkid^ Decemlivr 4th, 188O). Tallow 
<leer, as well as red deer, lia\e a similar pro]K‘nsity ami 
liking, apparently for (he .-sdine tlavour of the cast h'irn. 
Doubtless the haliit is couiuiiiu \o aU deer and is not tnm- 
liiieil li> lu»rns which ha\e heen shed. Hinds have hei n 
4 il)Si‘rved chewing the horns of a slag while lying <K»wn, 
and marks of teeth h \e l>een notw-ed on the horns ot 
slags killed late in the seas»»n in Tisl. 

'The character of deer heads, as eveiy stalker knows, 
varies in different forests ; there are usually ino.st juiinls 
where there is most wootl <ir gooil winter fee<ling ami 
shelter In hill tleer, heads go on improving up to the 
age i»f twelve or fourteen years; «in low gmuml, with 
more foreing food, they come to maturity sooner. 'Ihe 
heads then remain aUiul the same for some years, after 
which they gradually lose beam, get smoother from the 
hlooil- vessels being no longer so vigorous, the iMunlstajier 
imire and are shorter, till liiially the head dwindles to 
iialf its former si/.(‘. On this suhject see theV*marks «if 
laird Jai\at in the chapter «>n Deer- .Stalking” in the 
Hadmtnton idhrary, and the articles hy Mr. liortloii 
i'aineron on “Deer and Stalking" “Notes from an 
idand Toresi ” — published in y/zc /// 7 i/of January, 

Hornless Stags are not unknown, es{iecially in the 
iieriiian Ibresls. Hy this expression is meant, not slags 
whieh have once carried antlers and have shed them, hut 
stags which have never possesseil any. In the 1 lighlands 
they are teniiei I //;//// z//c/ stags; to the (iernian fore-iers 
they are known as Pialtkipfr (llat-heails) «»r Miimhf 
(monks), in allusion to the iKdd heatl or tonsure. A long 
and interesting article on this subject hy Herr i.iidwig 
Heckinann, accompanied hy jihisljalions, appeanni in 
The Field of .\pril glli, 1SS7 ; supplementary remarks hy 
the present w'riter, in Ihe Zotdoy;ist,^ 1887, p. 381. 

Hayiers, or stags which have been gcdiled when 
youngr no horns, as is well kmiwn, ami in the early 


|iart of the stalking se.ison, when seen through a glass, 
might he mistaken for htinimch ; hut as the .season 
advances, the necks of the latter .swell, and (except in the 
matter of hfirns) they assume all the characteristic.s, both 
in ajipearance an<l liehaviour, of ordinary stags, and arc 
thus easily distinguished from haviers. 

The eflccts of castration cm the growth of antlers is a 
vcTy c7uiious suhject, and has been dealt with in con- 
.dderahle detail hy Dr. (i. 11 . Towler in the Proeeeduii^ 
of the Zoolo^inil SoJety for 1894 (pp. 485 494), with 
illustrations. 

Deer Leaps — Tor «leer leaps see an article hy the 
present writer in 7hc Tieid January 19th, 1884. 

Diseases and Parasites— Parasitic lung disease from 
nciiiuloiles is a widespread affection, and its degree of 
virulence in iKirticular years is dependent uixm the con- 
ililions that are favourable or otherwise to the reproduc- 
tion of the jiarasites. Excessive moist\ire and a mild 
winter are the most favouring conditions, the iiarasilic 
vvi>rms being Stroft^ylns micnirus^ S. filartu^ and S, 
rnfescem, 'I’lu* larva; gel taken up w ilh the food and 
gain access ti> the lungs, where I heir ])rescnce causes the 
hirmation of miliary tubercles and small lumtmrs, which 
latter contain, liesidcs the jiarent worms, miilliludes of 
free embr}*os. If the numbers Ije not excessive, a natunil 
cure, according to Professor Sfiencer ('ohlxild, may occur 
hy calcareous degcnerali«in. VVe have notes of the pre- 
valence of this disi?asc at different limes at Welbcck 
Park ; T.yme Park, Stockport ; Hoar Cross P.yk, Hiirlon- 
on-Trent ; Temple Newsham Park, Vorkshire ; and of 
the remedies tried. Those rec«>mmendetl from ex])erience 
are burning of the p.'istnre (carried out as in heather- 
burning on grouse moors) and the administering oi 
vegetable charcoal, hy giving beans which are tlamped in 
order to make the powdered charcoal adhere to them. 

An oullin ak n{ anthruA amongst deer is occasionally 
re|H>rletl, as at Ickwtirih Park, Suffolk, in the summer 
(June and July) of 1S89 (see the reptirt of Dr. .\daini, 
hrit, Mtd! /ottrn.^ ()(:l(»her I2lh, 18S9, and The Fields 
I Ictober 20tli, 1SS9), resulting in the loss of over 450 deer 
*»ut of a hi nl of between 6cx> and 700. Hut careful 
mortem examination and experiment in other anitnals 
with the haeilU found, proved that the ileer were suffering, 
not from anthrax^ a> supposetl, but from rahies^ as did 
the deer in Richmond Park in 1886 87 (see the Parlia- 
mentary Ke\H»T\s \)y Chief luspecVov Co^ic and Professor 
Vidov Horsley, published in 1S88, and a Report to the 
Richmond Local Authority by Mr. Lupton, V.S.). In 
an instructive article on the parasites of deer {The Fields 
.Sepleniber 1 2th, 1896), Mr. P. H. (irinishaw has given 
an account of several ilipterous insects prejudicial to 
d(>er, ami desciibes the various stages or transformations 
through vrhicli they ( si ss, ami the characteristic features 
by which they may be recognised. 

Tor further informal ion ihc leailer may refer loScrope*^ 
Days of Deer Stalking,, Shirley's English Deer Parks^ 
(.adlyiis’ Chase of the IVitd Ned Decr^ Toriesciie's SUt^' 
Hunting on F.xinoor, (Irimble's Deer Stalking -axvX Deer 
p'orests of Scotland y Huxton's Stalks^ HaillieHroh- 

\WAVi ^ Sport in //i< and Millais' recently published 
Fritish Deer and their Horns,, 

\See also Dkkr .Sj .\i.Ki.\t; and lIiM iNf:.] 

j. E. H.\kTiXG. 

REINDEER — Habitat - - The reindeer 
{^RiVtgifer tiirandus) inhabits the most northerly 
regions of Europe and Asia, from Spitsbergen 
on tht? west to the furthest boundaries of East- 
ern Silieria, where they are found as far .south 
as the sixtieth parallel. In Nova Zenibla they 
exist in c onsiderahle numbers, and have been 
lately re-m trod need into Iceland. They abound 
also in the forests of the Government of Ka/.an 
in European Russia, where they are preserved 
and shot by the C/ar and his friends in winter 
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battues. Formerly they were more abundant 
in a wild state in Scandinavia than at present, 
but the invention Of breech-loading rifles, com- 
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billed with the shortness of llie close liine, has 
much reduced Vheir ranks. Now, however, 
since the extension of the c lose se ason, it is to 
be hoped they will increase in numbers. In 
Norway they arc not found south of latitude 
6o, and south of 62 in Sweden, nor north 
of 63 in either crountry in a wild state, owing 
to the presence? of the Lapps with thi-ir 
tame herds ; if any are met with, they are 
mostly individuals whie.h have strayeil from tin- 
tame herds. Norway is preferable! to Swi.-den 
for the .sport of reindeer-hunting. 'The best 
places are on the Dovre-Fjeld, in the regions 
around Sne-Hatten, where good camping 
ground can be founcl up to about 4,000 feirt : 
the neighbourhood of ■|)rivstiien, Koiigsvohl 
Ifjacrkin, and Fogstuen, the Lesje and Lorn 
Fjelds, Sundal and Romsdal I' jelds ; Rundune 
and the Fille Fjcld, and certain districts near 
Hardanger and Norcl J'’iords. J'hey iiseil to In- 
found on the Ijclds Oi Ovre-Rendal and the 
Solcn-Tinderne near Sblcn Soen, and on the 
west side of Facmi nd Soen, but are becoming 
.scarcer there every year. Excellent cramping 
ground under 3,000 feet is founcl at the various 
saeters on Aur Soen and (iaut-Soen, a day’s 
journey for pack-horses ; to the north and north- 
east of Le.sje, Hcjlsoct, Holaker, Molmen, &c., 
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and also on the other side of the valley to the 
south and south-west. As many as 1S7 have 
bc‘c*n c*oimtc'(l in one herd by the writer, iu‘ar 
Sne-I fatten, and on one jiarlicnilar clay sonic- 
years ago, four large clisiiiu'l herds wctc sighted ; 
but Midi numbers are seldom now to bi* 

Characteristics 'riie ///v/V an* pec uliar to 
the Specie's, being broad and rounded, and 
having the two horny latc-ral projei*tions largiT 
than is the ease* with otlu-r deer ; llu*se are most 
useful to the animals wlu*n tranTsing the smiwv 
slopes and desi ending sU c'p hills at full speed ; 
at suc h a lime, the c lic king togc'lher Oi’ the inner 
sides of lumdrc'ds of broad cloven hoofs, when 
a large he rd, suddenly alarmc*d, rushc's down a 
steep iiu line', is a most ^inglllar and astcuiishing 
sound to hear, and not easil\ forgotten. 

rin* pn-N ailing ioloitr is mouse grey tinged 
with brown, which becomes lighter towards 
winter, with while under, and at the side s of the 
belly : the- bucks have a tbic k fringe under llu‘ 
throat and lu-c k at this time. 

'The horns of both sexes arc ( asl in March 
or c-arly Ajiril, the females usually a liltli? later : 
tlu-y are geiieralb clc‘ar of the* velvet by about 
the middle of September. 'The horns of the 
temali*, being mm b shorter and slenderc'r, are 
wtjifh nothing as lr« pines. 'Those of the bucks, 
howcvcT, run to a considerable si/e, though 
there is gnat variation in tlu-m, ni» two being 
exactly alike. 'The two linesi pairs of Nor- 
wvgian antlers I ever saw h:id 54 and 47 
peunis res[)c‘eli\ely. 'The- largest buck f killi'il 
in Norway had antlcTs of the following diiiUMi 
sions : longesi horn, 47 iin lu s, straight across 
from point to p<»int : gn alesi le ngth fn)m top 
point te) e nd e»f siniw s\wivel,lo\\ow’uig insi'dv curve-. 
(i(t}, ineln s. same from t«)p pefml to base of born.. 



\ V. 

A, Jr>oi- i»r r.-vK. iM.i> Ui isufm;. 

R, Hoof of <I-vk.-r)i.ij l)Fi rc. 

55 J indies along inside curve ; greatest width 
of palmation, 4^ indies ; rirc:umfereiic:e above 
burr, 61 inches ; widest inside horns, 42 1 indies; 
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between tips, 34 inches ; number of points, 26 ; 
length of skull, 17 inches. I possess another 
head, not sn large or broad, which has 44 points, 
of which 18 are on the two snow shovels, or 
snow scrapers. 

Size and Weight .\ full-grown buck in 
first-rate condition should weigh from 350 to 
400 lbs., sometimes as much as 450, or even 
more, wholt; ; he would stand at from 4 feet to 
4 feet 6 inchirs at the withers. 'I'he does 
.seldom weigh more than 270 lbs., rarely 
standing higher than 3 feet 7 iiK'hes or 3 feet 
8 inches. 

^^Rutting Season -'riie rutting season com- 
mences about the middle of SeptemlxT, when 


great distress before expulsion. Reindeer are 
capable of great endurance, and can swim im- 
mense distances in the coldest water ; Ijiey are 
also very inquisitive, often turning round to 
gaze for several seconds even after being shot at. 
Neither their sight nor hearing is on a par with 
their sense of smell, w^hich is unusually acute ; 
they generally feed up wind, which accounts for 
some fjelds being |)erfectly denuded of deer, 
should a particular wind prevail for a long 
period. 

Food - In summer, different kinds of Ranun- 
culus, es|K.*cially A*, js^/acia/is, and the various 
coar.se grasse.s, herbs, mo.s.ses, and lichens found 
on the fjelds form their diet ; also Anemone 
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sc\ere tights take place for the masti-rv among 
the more powt-rhil males. 'I'lu v inakt’ a grunt- 
ing roar of derianci* at this lime, and climb up 
to the tops of the highest hills. The fawns are 
born alxjiil .May, the perio<l of gestation lieing 
eight months ; they are of a light brown eolour 
for some six months. 

Habits In siimmiT, thi? reindeer retire high 
up the nuainlain^ amongst the snow fjelds to 
escape the atta<'ks of the (iadlly (Oestrus 
tarandi, Linn), the female of whieh de|M)sits 
her eggs in the rtMudeer's baek, where they 
hatch, the larv;e remaining until the following 
summer, when they work out. 'Fhe skins of 
animals thus altai'kinl are so full of blisters and 
hole.s that they are of little value. Another of 
the Oestrida; deposits her eggs in the nostrils, 
where they become maggots, causing the animal 


7’(77/<///V, and the many kinds of dwarf willow 
grf)wing about the snow line, as .SV///.r ^^tauca^ 
S. f*o/ans, S. Ian o to, S. /icrtuiica^ Ikv.. ; als<j 
/.iiJten ran\^ffcrinus (T.inn), which they feed 
iijM)!! both winter and summer. This latter, 
with various willow and birch bud.s, forms in 
winter their princi|)id food. During a lemming 
migration they erush hundreds with their hoofs 
and will devenir the vegetable matter in the 
stomachs and entrails, having by some means 
discovered that the htwhaceous contents are 
good for food. 

Precautions to be observed in Stalking 

-Reindeer are the wildest and most vnsettlcd 
animals to stalk, and ever on the look-out. 
'fhe sound of a distant waterfall, or of stones 
and grit rattling down a cliff, is .suflficienl to 
.start them -off, demoralising them for hours. 
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thus spoiling a good stalk which promised to 
be successful ; great care and caution are 
therefore absolutely necessary. Inspect fre- 
quently with telescope or field-glasses all the 
mountain sides, plains and largo snow-fields, 
distant or near. Do not loiter too long near a 
herd if you cannot approach within shot, for 
fear that eddying gusts of wind may proclaim 
your presence, but retire to a safe distaiu'e to 
watch, and when you do get a chance take 
advantage of it in your best style, and as 
quickly as possible according to circumstances. 
Never shoot at deer lying on the ground or 
snow, unless close above them ; it is best to 
Avail until they rise. He careful io calculate 
distanci\s, which are most deceptive on the 
fjelds, especially on the snow braes, 'fake ('are 
before descending very stet'p, snowy ra\ ines, to 
ascertain if the snow he hard or soft ; launch a 
rounded boulder on the surface and watch its 
progress. If ihi! snow is soft, the st<.)ne will 
make a small furrow and glide gradually down 
to the bottom, and the descent is safe, l)ut if it 
descends in skips and bounds, it is too danger- 
ous to attempt, if very sleep. He ('arcful, if you 
do so, to balance yourself properly ; take out 
your cartridges, k('ep the butt-end <.)f your rilh* 
stock in the siujw to steady you and act as a 
Ijrake, and look out that there is not a preci])ice 
at the bottom. Have your ( art ridges ready to 
load again (|uickly, in case you eome suddehly 
on a solitary buck round a corner. Do not 
press a wcmiuled biK'k loo hard, unless you 
have a powiaiul reindeer hound with you, 
which you can let slip, but keep him in sight 
and let him lie down ; then stalk him /// :i»/W 
very eautiousiv. 

A good reindeer-dog is usually taken in 
harness to find the game, in which case you 
have two folUnver.s, the second holding the dog 
whilst you are stalking the (juarry with th«* 
hunter, unless ycni y)refi?r and are comj)etenl to 
stalk without him, in which case one man is 
sufficient. A *450 lixjiress, with ludf cx|)aiuling 
' bullet, is (piite large enough. A ridgepoU -tent, 
the siz(^ according to ref|uiicni..*nts, madt* of 
.strong material, with 11 horsecloth inner lining, 
is preferable to a bell Uail. 'I'he guy roj)e jiegs 
should he pointed with iron, the others nerd 
not. Plenty of warm clothing is reriuired, in 
the event of remaining late in the season ; snow 
often falls Iw^avily in August, rhick woollen 
gloves and scarf should be taken when hunting 
the higher .snow fjelds. 

A license is required for reindeer hunting in 
Norway, price 200 kroner i). 

Gmr.ari) Kkkrano. 

RHINOCEROS— SOUTH AFRICA - 
Habitat — From twelve to sixteen years ago, 
both species of rhinoceros were common in the 
country lying bctw’een the foothills of the 
Drakensberg Range in the Eastern Transvaal 


and the Lihomho Mountains. The range of 
the Black or prehensile-lipiied species extended 
throughout' the Drakensberg foothills, the dense 
thorn thickets between the Oliphants, Letaba, 
and Limpopo, and the Sabi and Ooeodilo 
Rivers. At the ]wesent dayi a few only linger 
in the Matamiri Hush near the Sahi Poort in the 
Lihomho Range, and in the dense forests on 
the eastern slopes of thi‘ Lihomho in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Singwelsi River. 

'The now almost exlinet s(jua re-mouthed 
species, crn^neously termed “ White,” Avas 
common enough in the open hush country 
along the courses of the MalumlKikwane and 
other south easterly flowing Irihularics of the 
Oocodilc Ri\er, and in ihi! neighbourhood c^f 
the Sahi, hut, sinci; 1SS5, the writer has heard 
of no aulluMiticated instance of its having hec'ii 
seen at all in lhosi‘ parts. A fi‘\v specimens of 
the “ Avhile " variety iindouhledly roamed also 
about the slopes of the Lihomho, for in 1 

found two skulls of these animals near the Rooi 
Rand. 

J have reason to helii've that there are three 
‘‘white’’ rhinoceroses still living in the Matamiri 
Hush, to the cast of the Matawamha : and lhesl^ 

< features would appear to luive thoroughly 
,i(lapud llu insrlves to ilieir eireumstances, and, 
feaiing molestation in the oj)en eouiUry, to hiwe 
taken refuge in tiu* densi* thickets, \v!)crc, 
amongst the occasional grass ('overed clearings, 
one can suppose they eke out a bare suhsisti*nce. 

In I came across a cow and ('alf high 

up on th(‘ Malawamba, and notified llu‘ 'Trans- 
\.iai (iosernnu ni of the fart, and, although no 
Steps were taken to |)ri;\ent tluir being shot 
eitlur by the swarms of Portuguese Kaffirs 
who hunt tliere throughout the year, or by the 
gangs of impal.i slayers which visit that district 
ill the dry s»*ason, yet I again saw their s|»oor 
-that of a big bull and eow so lately as May 
of 1^97. 

Shooting Tlu' rbimn’iTos is perluips the 
most easily killed of .all great game. .\ bullet 
from an ordinary “sporting Martini ’’ will drop 
ibem instantly either with tin* neck or liead 
shot. In the former c.ase, the spot to be* aimed 
for is about lialfway along and tivi? inches above 
an iiyaginary limi drawn along the middle of 
the neck from head to shouhler, wliile for the 
heaflshot tlu.-hiillet must eiUiTahoul lhrt.*e inches 
in front of the l):ise of the eir. 'The latter is a 
certainty if ihi? beast is standing motionless, but 
they fre(|iiently shift their heads about muMsily, 
Avhidi makes the shot difficult. 'Tlie shoulder 
.shot should not he attempted, unless one is 
('arrying a large bore rille. 'The hiN'ist succumbs 
(|uickly if shot through both lungs ; if through 
one, it will often sfiin rapidly round, kicking up 
the hind legs, uttering loud vicious snorts, and 
generally behaving in a manner Avhich is very 
trying to the nerves of a tiro. In fact, though 
1 do not believe th(i rhinoceros to be as danger- 
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ous 11 hcast iis he is often depicted, yet his 
hehavioiir on most occasions when wounded, 
his blind furious charges, iintl loud snorts are 
likely to irause considerable embarrassment to 
any one whose ac(|Uiiinlaneo with these animals 
is small. If shot through one lung only, a 
rhinoceros of either spe< ies will travel till Dooms- 
day, even (hough throwing blood copiously from 
mouth and nost; : indei'd, it is almost as iin- 
satisfadory work as following u[) a wounded 
elc[)hant when once he has got citrar away. 

Stalking I do not consider the rhinoceros 
at all an easy beast to stalk, for it is almost 
in^ariably a<ir)mpairu-d by “rhinoceros-birds” 
which Ibllijw it for the sake of the parasites 
which infi'st itshid»*, and give immediate warning 
of the sportsman's approach. When unaccom- 
panied thus, however, the rhinoceros is a 
piggishly slu|)id beast, of v(Ty small intelligence, 
and will |)ermit of a very near ajiproach, 
up-wind, of course, for if ilur attemj)t were made 
down wind he would be away before one was 
within half a mile of him, so extraordinary is 
his si'iise of smell. Wlun roused by the 
rhino('eros birds, he jumps up and makes off at 
once, upwind, without asking (jueslions ; when 
alarmed <.)r wounded, he often starts off down- 
wind, but very soon comes round into the wind 
again, and so continues. 

Habits -khiuoeeroses drink al)c)ut an hour 
after sundown, often going and returning great 
tlistaiu'es ; they seldoni feed anywhen* near 
their drinking places, but strike a bee-line 
through the forc-st for several miles before 
commencing. 'I'hev (hen h*ed throughout tlu? 
night, making their way again at earliest dawn 
to the water, uhere they drink and wallow, and 
afterwards retire to their mid <lay retreat, so that 
they an* seldom to be found moving about after 
to A.M. During the rains, however, the animals 
have been seen by the writer feeding at mul- 
ilay. 

'I'lu* dung of the prehensile lipped rliinoc eros 
is dark red brown in colour, full of small ehi|)s 
of wood, sometimes taking a greenish tinge 
from the young sprouts ujxm which the heasl 
has h;d ; it is depositeil in a hea]) under a tree 
or in a liollow Si t»o])ed out hy the beast's horn 
and nose, 'i’hese heaps are visited regularly 
on suhse({uent occasions, and the rhini)ccros 
scatters the <Iimg about in all directions, plough- 
ing lip great furrows in the ground with its horn. 
Similar furrows, semieircular in shape and on 
alternate sidi-s, are often made by tlu:m as they 
walk along through the hush, the anterior portion 
of the horn freipicntly being thus much worn 
down. When disturbed, they move away at a 
slinging trot, but if alarmed suddenly, or closely 
pursued, they Iweak into a (juick gallop, a jiace 
which in rough country gives a horse all he can 
do to hold his own, and which the rhinoceros 
can keep up for a great distance. They are 
extremely active beasts in rough hill country, 


clambering up and down the most precipitous 
places as exijcditiously as elephants. 

I have had some exciting experiences from 
lime to time with these beasts, and, in proof of 
the contention that, though usually ea.sily killed, 
the black rhinoceros often proves a very tough 
customer, only last year I wounded a big bull 
and followed it up, knocking it over in its charge 
with the right barrel of a double 1 2-bore rifle ; 
it regained its feet, and again fell to the left 
barrel, then, once more recovering itself, it 
('barged down cm the w'riter, w'ho, with an empty 
rifle, had to make a bolt for it, and only escaped 
annihilation hy running round a friendly 
boulder. 

The so called White rhinoceros is as easily 
killed as his smaller brother ; but, though often 
spoken of as an inoflensive beast, is quite as 
prone to eharge. In 18S4 my friend, the late 
Mr. J. \V. (ilynn, w'as most determinedly charged 
by a cow in the Matamiri hush. It was w’oimded, 
and had retreated to a di‘nse thieket w'ith its 
ealf, where my friend found himself entangled 
in the terrible “ wait-a-l)it ” thorns, with a jammed 
cartridge in the breec h of his rifle. 

It is somewhat diflicult to understand how 
this beast w hich is of a dull l>row’n*black colour, 
exactly similar to the black rhinoceros — ever 
c'amc! to be eallt'd “w'hite," unless it was owing 
to the poverty of tbi‘ Iloer vocabulary (for the 
name has lx*en adopted from the Boer “ wit 
rhenoster "), or hecaijse it was first seen after 
emerging from its mud bath. The square 
moulherd rhinoceros is essentially a grass-feeder, 
lienee its range is far more limited than that of 
the? black, whic'Ii finds subsistence over a vast 
extent of rough hill eoimtry covered with thorny 
hush, Init wlu*re no grass is found. 

In appearance, the square- mouthed rhinoceros 
is a far more ungainly beast than his congener. 
His bulk is (mormous, and the huge head seems 
altogether out of proportion, and he has lieen 
known to attain a height of 6 feet 3 inches at 
the shoulder. His spoor is considerably larger 
than that cjf the black rhinoceros ; that of the 
fore foot of a hull of the latter, in damp sand, 
measures about 27 inches in circumference, 
wliile that of the white rhinoceros is 36 inches ; 
and the differunc'e in si/e betw’cen the spoor of 
the front and hind feet of the white rhinoceros 
is cxmsiderably less than betwi^cn those of the 
black, whilt? the hind feet leave a rounder spoor 
than those of the latter, which tend to an oval. 
Its habits are in many respects very similar to 
those of the black species ; it feeds in the even- 
ing after visiting the waiter, and throughout the 
night and early morning, drinking again before 
lying up for the day. Its sight is equally dull, 
and its senses of hearing and smell as singularly 
acute. But it moves more sluggishly, and lacks 
the quick, nervous actions of the other. When 
alarmed, however, it can get away w’ith surpris- 
ing speed, at a swift trot, and only breaks into a 
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gallop if closdy pursuird. It is saiil that the 
while rhinoi:eros cannut travel with a broken 
hiiid leg, and this may he the case, but the 
writer has seen a black rhinoceros cow, with her 
leg broken above tlie knee, go at a j)ace that 
kept himself and his gun carrier at a sharp run 
for over a mile to keej) up with hi:r ; both beasts, 
however, will travel for over .two miles without a 
hall with a broken shoulder. 'I’liey are difticult 
to stop when charging, for, owing to the short- 
ness of their legs, there is little chaiKV of put- 
ting a bullet into the chest, es|)ecially if the grass 
is at all long. In the ease of the white rhint) 
('eros, the sj)ine can be reached at the junction 
of the neck and shoulder, as he carrii's his head 
very low ; but the black holds it high and 
jauntily. 'I'he scpiare mouthed spej’ies iloes not 
scatter its dung about, as is the custom of the 
l)rehensilc-lij)pe<I, nor does it fre(pienlly revisit 
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these s|n)t.s. It falls (juickly to a Inillel through 
the heart or both lungs, usually falling on its 
side, and not on its kiu.es, as the (Uher rhinoceros 
almost invariably does. 'l’!ie shot for the n« <'k 
should be about 3 or 4 inches lowi r than in the 
case of the black rhinoceros. 

Weapon and Ammunition 1 have found 
a Metford rifle of *461 bon-, carrying a 540 or 
570 gr. hardened projectile, excellent for the rlii 
nocirros, but these beast:, lake a lot of stopping 
at times, so that, although this is a perfect 
weapon for a head or neck shot whim the beast 
is (juiescent, something heavier is retjuired for a 
quickly moving or especially a * harging beast. 
I consider a good i2 bore donole rifle, with 6 
or 7 drams of powdi r and a hardened conical 
projectile of 2] o/., (juite heavy enough to 
account for any rhinoceros, and have done my 
best work with this handy weapon. 

lly far the most certain method of bagging 
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rhinoceroses, and a much more sportsman like 
and satisfactory one than watching for their re- 
turn to their drinking places, is to be up at dawn, 
and walk up wind aliutg the course of any river 
at which they are accustome<l to drink, and 
about a mile from it : water must be carried, 
and as soon as the spoor is cut the beast can be 
followed up. liven If disturbi'd once or twice, 
he will not go more than about two miles before 
halting again, when he will usually offer a broad- 
side sliot : but, if hunted about much, he is apt 
to become very |)clulant. If, on following a 
beast up, it is found that he lias retreated into 
long grass or reeds, the hunter should post him- 
self near the spot at which the rhinoceros 
entered the eo\er, a little to one side, and of 
('ourse hi'Iow wind, while the native attendants 
can be sent round in .1 wide circle abo\e wind. 
'rh(‘ ihinoeeros will soon move, and though 
there is a j haiwe of his charging up wind, he is 
far mole liki ly to m.iki* his way out ol theeiiver 
at the spot w luTc heenlereil it, gi\ ing the hunter 
an easv shot. If ]>ossihle, the latter should rC' 
serve his tire till the rhinoceros is hioadside or 
a lillli* past him. If the ihinoeeros runs dead 
aw.iv from the rille, unless the Weapon he a 
hea\y om*, it is best to let him go, and flillow' 
n|) again leisurely, wh< n he will surely be loimd 
.le.im iie-ide of iwi) n lies, jiiobably halting under 
a tiie, listening iiitenlly, and standing broadside 
at right .ingl(‘s to his spoor. 

I'. \' At a; HAN Kiur.v. 

S( )M.\LI LAN I ) The eomm«»n Iwd horned 
“black " rhinoci-ros {/\. /vre/v/Zx), which is \ery 
widelv ilistribiited o\er .\fiiea, and seems to 
be in no immediate danger of becoming 
extinct, exists in moderate numbers, though 
nowhere so plentifully as in I'ajuatorial Africa, 
in suitablf tounlry in parts of the Somali 
plateau, in the busheo\ered wildernes.s of 
Ogadeii, on the W'ebbe Shabeyli river, anilijn 
the (ialla eoimtry beyond. So far, however, 
as the hinterland of the North Somali Coast 
has heen u|> to the present e.xjilored, it has not 
been found to exist mu< h nean r to the sea 
than a hundred and fifty to two humlred miles. 
Khinoeerosrs may come nearer to the coast in 
the eimnlry l«) the east towards Cape (Juardafui, 
but that portion of the horn of Africa has yet to 
be opened U|). 

'I’his animal, although morose in dispi;sition 
and sometimes capable of charging without 
pro\ oration, to the confusion of caravans, when 
its hiding ]>laee is incautiously approached, does 
not seem to be gifted with great intelligence ; 
haNing ])oor eye sight, thougli keen powers of 
.scfpt, it is not a difficult animal for the hunter 
to work up to if the wind is right. Ihit in the 
course of a long hunt this condition of success 
cannot always he secured, and when the tracks 
lead down wind it is a very common experience 
to pul up the same animal two or three times 
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before a shot can be obtained. 'Fhe wirll-known 
wurninj' snorts, followc-d b)’ a crashing through 
the busht!s, are heard in front, and then, if 
unwounded, the game will not travel for more 
than a inili; or two before stoy)|)ing again ; so 
the sportsman, by sticking to the track, may get 
another chance. 

In the coLirsi* of a march with llu- caravan, 
fresh rhinoceros lra('ks of the night before are 
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sometimes seen crossing the path, and, if it is 
early in .the day, they may be worth following. 
Rut a more systematic way of hunting theni is 
to go in the early morning, on foot, of course’, 
as the ground is generally too l)roken for riding, 
accompanied by a couple of hunters, a guide, 
and a tilYu^ carrier -or perhaps a camel, for the 
head and shields of a rlnnoceros maki* a full 
load and examine the pools in the rivi-r beds. 
Rhinoceroses s\)end a good deal of the night 
wandering v\p and down the river channels, 
drinking or wallowing in every pool ; and in the 
soft mud thi* huge footsteps art; very easily 
detectt.d next morning. 'I'liey travel a great deal, 
the jungles used by them as feeding grounds liy 
day being often many miles from the favourite 
walUnving yiools whit li are visited at night. 

'Hie fresh lra<'ks of a good bull having been 
founil those of a cow or young one would 
geni*rally be of little interest to the sportsman - 
they are not ditHciilt to follow, the hanl toes, at 
least, leaving a well-di'fmed mark, 'fhe trail, 
after emerging from the last y)ool visited, will 
strikt' away from the river at right angles, and 
lead straight through the bush to the distant 
feeding ground. I’he great tracks are made 
still plainer by furrows, about a yard long and 
six inches deep, looking like the work of a 
plough, for it is th** habit of the rhinoceros to 
kick and root up the ground as lie travels. 'I'hc 
trail, leading up the thorny bush-choked ravines 
and brfken ground which form the approaches 


to the river-beds, involves a great deal of walk- 
ing, and with the* sun rising higher and getting 
hotter every moment it is tiring work. The 
trail will probably after some time begin to wind 
about a good deal among thorn trees festooned 
with creept.Ts, forming fantastic bowers of vege- 
tation ; here and there it will become a maze of 
tracks in one jilace, ditiftcult to unravel, where 
the rhinoceros has lingered to feed about. Ry 
about eleven o'l'lock he will probably have 
stopped feeding and halted to rest, and will, if 
a])prf)a('hed up the wind, be first seen standing 
do/ing under a thorn bush or lying down, 
'riiere is in Africa a bird whose special mission 
it is to attach itself to the rhinoceros, clinging 
to or hopping about over the great body, feeding 
upon the parasites whii;h infest the skin. It is 
the; bird called .Shimbir-Loh. which in Somali 
Laud, attacks tJie s/ire . hacks of ('amels, enlarging 
the wounds by digging in its beak. 

If the privacy of the rhinoceros is intruded 
upon, the rhinoceros-hirds rise screaming from 
its back ami warn it of danger. In the absence 
t)f these birds, and with the wind favourable, 
there should be no dillficulty in creeping up to 
within fifty yards or U*ss f>f the game and putting 
in an immediali;ly fatal shot in front of and 
somewhat below the ear. If only wounded, the 
rhino will, if it does not charge, rush snorting 
away and probably go for a considtTable dis- 
tance, making for some well-known sanctuary, 
probably the thickest and most thorny bush. 
In .Somali liand that called the “Rilleil” is the 
worst ; once the clothes are caught in this, only 
lime and [xiticnce will get one clear. 

His probable c’ourse when next discovered, 
after a mile or two of furthi;r tracking, will he 
U) stand broadside* on and listen, preparatory to 
e'.harging, and this may be u good opporlunily 
for putting in a sU*aily shot. It he does charge, 
the horn and muzzle will pre)bably prolee t his 
fewehead and rbi*st, so be? is difiieailt to stop. 
'Fhe overpowering si/e and speed of the rhino- 
ceros, and the* impeni*trable walls of crooked 
“ billiil" thorns, which cati’h the clothes and 
among which there is little elbow room, make 
the* e harge a somewhSt dangeu-ous experience, 
bill the rush is blindly made, and is heralded 
by ejuick siuvessive snorts, more like the pulfs 
of a loe'omotive than anything else, which give 
full warning, and, if the bush is not too thick 
and the hunter can keep cool, by dodging a few 
yards to one side, and then remaining perfectly 
still, ho may get a good opportunity for a 
shoulder shot as the rhino passes. 

It has come within the writer’s experience to 
be charged by two rhinos at once, but one fol- 
lowed straight behind the other. The one in front 
was allowed to pass on and the second one was 
knocked over by a shoulder shot as it passed. 

'riie writer has tried, with .some .success, 
watching over water in the dry season, forming 
a “zeriba” with an opening commanding the 
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pool. The construction of such a shelter is of 
importance, because a rhino will charge through 
brushwood easily ; the writer has a lively recol- 
lection of part of a night spent in a ilimsy /eriba 
in close proximity to a wounded rhino, whose 
breathing could be heard distinctly through the 
screen of thorns. A strong thorn tree should 
be chosen, with a thick stem, which should 
form the back of the shelter. 'File overhanging 
branches may be pulled down in front and at 
the sides as a screen, and it is an advantage to 
have it so situated that the ground falls away 
steeply in front to the pool. 

Rhinoceroses go at a great pace, and it 
requires a good horse to overtake one. Sir 
Samuel Raker, in his Mile Trihttaries of A/ivs- 
s/fiiiT, gives a graphic descrij)tion of a rhinociTos 
hunt in which he took part, he and his t'oni- 
panions, who were Arab elephant-hunters, being 
mounted and armed with swords. 

Somalis kill the rhinoceros with the Midgan 
bow and |K)isoned arrows. 'Fhe hide is valu- 
able for shields, as many as from fifteen to 
twenty being cut from the skin of a single hull. 
It is also made into whif)s, and Abyssinians 
make the horns into cups, about which there is 
a superstition that any poison placed therein is 
neutralised. The llesh is fiiirly catal)le and 
makes good soup. 

As the track may have to be followed for 
hours, by the time the hide has been rc*moved 
-—which is done in large slabs, these having been, 
previously marked out on the body and the 
return journey to camp accomplished, it may 
be alri..vdy sunset ; so it is advisable, whi n 
starting on such a hunt, to take an attendant 
willi water and food, and, if it is intended to 
bring in the head and .shields, a camel should 
als(» accompany the party. A good j:)lan, after 
killing one or more rhinos, if water can be 
found not far off, is to send for the caravan 
and camp by the c:arcase.s, whi^n the}' can be 
cut up at leisure. Among Somalis, who, about 
food, are even more fastidious than other 
Mohammedan races, most of the meat is wasted. 

A good pair of horns will measure about 
20 inches for the front anil h for the bai'k horn. 
'J'he skin of the head is very difficult to remove 
without damage at the point where it fils over 
the lumps which form the siijjport to the horns. 
The horns themselves come off in one piece 
with the skin. 

Authorities on the subject seem to agree that 
there is little in the colour of the so-called 
“ black ” rhinoceros to distingui.sh it from the 
“w'hite.” The natural colour is a dark brownish- 
grey, and over this is generally su|x.*rim posed 
the colour f the last nuid pool in which the 
beast has bathed. 

The most suitable weapons for this sport are 
perhaps a Lee-Metford rifle with the ordinar)- 
military bullet, used in conjunction with a 
double 8-bore “Paradox” gun, the I/Ce-Metford 


being excellent for a quiet head shot if backed 
up by the larger wca|xjn when the animal is on 
the move. 'Fhe writer docs not advise attack 
ing this animal with the small-bore alone. "I'he 
(!hcst and shoulder are good places to aim at 
under ordinary circumstances when the animal 
is moving. 'Fhe writer has used together a 
double 4-bore rifle firing 14 drs. of powder 
and a spherical bullet, and an S-bore “Paradox” 
gun firing 10 drs. and a conical .sled core bullet, 
and prefers the latti-r, being (piite as effective, 
more accurate, lighter to carry, and handier to 
use. Some writers, however, have depended 
entirely on much smaller and lighter weapons 
with successful results. 

11. i \. SWAVNK. 

INDIA- -In British India there are three 
varieties of rhinoi eros. In the Sunderbund is 
found the lesser only. In Assam and the Dooars 
are indicus anil also the lessi.*r (A*. sondaicHS), 
In Rurma there are certainly two, if not three 
varieties. I know the lesser is found as well as 
the two-horned, and it is reported that the larger 
also exists, hut of that I am not sure. 'The two- 
horned variety, of which I only killed one, ex- 
tends from (Chittagong southwards, and is also 
found in Sumatra, Java, and some of the larger 
islanil.s. Its .skin is as smooth as a buffalo’s, 
hut in habits and cu.stouis it much resembles 
the other species of the family. A curious 
variety of this rhinoceros was si^cured by (Captain 
Hood and is now, I believe, in the Zoological 
(lardens. Its cars are somewhat tesselatcd. 
The larger rhinoceros has only one horn. 
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seldom eighteen inches long, generally a good 
di*al less, 'fhis so called horn is hut a con- 
glomeration of hairs, and is liable to he detached 
either through injury or disease, when another 
grows in its place. 'Fhe skin is very thick, with 
a deep fold at the setting on the head, another 
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l)tfhind the shouldiT, and a third in front 
of the thighs, 'fwo large inrisors are in each 
jaw, with two smaller intermediate (jiies below, 
and two still smaller outside the ujiper incisors, 
the last not always i)n;sent. Tliegirneral colour 
is dusky black, 'fhe dimensions of one 1 killed 
were as follows. Fxtreme length of luidy 
feet ; tail 2 feet ; height 6 feet 2 inches ; horn 
14 inches. 'I'hese animals delight in swamj)s, 
lie up in mud holes, and frefjUenl even running 
rivers. 'I'he lesser rhinoceros, A^ sotidnuus^ I 
have shot on the h^ft bank of the brahmapootra 
river, but never came ac ross it on the right 
bank, though doubtless it exists there too, as 
they are wandering beasts. In appearance it 
somi^what resembles the larger, but the folds 
are ncit so pronounced, and the shields are 
covered with tubercles. Jt is said to be at- 
tracted by fire ; the Hurniese assert that it even 
devours it. 

Although in their wild state I have: seen 
elephants and rhinoceros fuc.*ding not far a])arl, 
yet these domi-stic slavt\s, whcai in cai)tivity, 
lear the rhinoceros far more than they do a 
tiger. T have sitai rhinoceros and buffaloes 
lying down in the same mud holt*, with only a 
few yards between them. 

I hese animals live in such remote localities 
that th(‘y are only disturlu'd now and then by 
.some enterprising hunter. I'o find them in 
fairly oi)en ground, the sportsman must be in 
their piwserves at daybreak, for they soon retire 
into impenetrable thickets and lie up during 
the day. 'I’hey art^ naturally timid, more 
anxious to escape' than 'fight, and are far easier 
to kill than many other wild beasts, notwith- 
standing their hide. 'This, whilst on the? 
animal, is easily penetrated, but, if removed 
and driecl \n ibe. sun, it become.s very hard, 
'riiough the living hide is anything but im|Kfne- 
trablc', to reac'h a vital spot a bullet has to pass 
through a mass of blubber, muscle and bone. 
I'c hunt them succi-ssfully, large bore.s, hard- 
ened bullets, and fully five tir six drachms of 
})owder are rciiuisitc'. If driven to bay after 
being wounded, a rhinoceros will cluirgi^ sav- 
agtrly. He does not use the horn for offensive 
purposes, but his incisors, whic^h much resemble 
the tushes of a boar, though far thicker. If one 
rif them can close, he Avill leave his marks for 
ever. I have seen an elephant's foot cut to the 
bone. 'I'he horns are but poor trophies, but 
the Assamese, (Miinese, and 'fibetans t)riy.e 
them greatly, and will give as much as forty-five 
rupees a .vcy/- (2 llis.) for them. Allliough many 
castes of Brahmins, Hindoos and Mawarries 
eschew all flesh, living on grain only, some of 
them make an exception in favour of the fle.sh 
of this pachyderm. 1 have been asked to dry 
the tongues for them, and these they pulveri.se, 
bottle, and indulge in a pinch or two if unwell. 
'J'he Assamese prefer its flesh to all other, and 
used to follow me about like so many vultures. 


No .sooner was the life of one extinct, than they 
would rush knife in hand and not leave a scrap 
on the skeleton. Kven the hide they roast and 
eat as we do the crackling of pig. 

F. T. P01.1.OK. 

RIDING - As tins is hardly the place for 
any atteinjit to give details, I shall here 
limit myself to general principles, with the 
advice to readers, who wish to study the subject 
thoroughly, to consult the Bibliography at the 
l.•nd of the article. 

As there are several kinds of riding which 
widely diflbr from each other in principles and 
j)ractice, 1 shall consider the chief of them 
separately ; but, before doing so, I wish to 
advance a plea for tolerance. We are all so 
(enamoured of our own methods that, naturally, 
we are jwone unduly to depreciate those of 
others. Hence the average ICnglish hunting 
man regards a k'rench exponent of rhjuitation 
stwa/itv with a self satisfied air of superiority, if 
not of conli.nipt, which is fully reciprocated; 
while a broiu ho buster, with equally bad reason, 
would look ui>on them both as duffers. Most 
men who have hunted much in the Shires know 
that the fact of a man being a brilliant steeple- 
ehasi' rider is not suiricitail to enable him to get 
into the. first flight out liunting, no matter how 
well he may bir mounted. Again, very few of 
the best Australian steeplechase jockeys can sit 
a l)ad buekjum[>er succes.sfully. 

Different systems of riding— 'I'he ( hief 
systems of riding practised in different parts of 
the world may be roughly enumerated as 
follow.s : (1) Ordinary riding ; (2) rough riding ; 
(3) high school riding; (4) military riding; and 
(5) ladies’ riding. 

General principles— 'I'he e.hief prineijde 
which governs all kinds of good riding is that 
the riiler should as a rule ride by balanec, and 
should reserve his or her powers of grif) for those 
.supreme moments when grip is indi.spensable 
for security of seat. 'I’his maxim is founded on 
the fact that grip can be obtained only by mus- 
cular contraction, and that muscles whicli 
continue in a slate of eonlraetion become very 
soon tired. 'Die ])rinci])le here enunciated has 
been followed from lime immemorial by persons 
who, although they did not reason it out, re- 
cognise the fact that good liorsemanship was 
incomijatiblc with stiffness, which, in the rider, 
is obtained by muscular contraction. Another 
great principle is that the rider, when he wajits 
to get the weight back, should do so by the play 
of the hip joints — thus bringing the upper i>art 
of the body to the rear — and not by .sitting back in 
the .saddle. In fact, one should always sit well 
for\\ard in the saddle, and, if necessar>', lean 
back. In all kinds of riding, the reins should 
be held fairly long, so as to allow full freedom 
to the horse’s head and neck without any risk of 
the rider being pulled forward. A great number 
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of bad riders liave their reins fur too short, witli 
tile object of holding on by the reins ; tl\e result 
being that they get pulled on to the horse's neck 
if the animal plays up. I need hardly say that 
the attainment of such a position is the usual 
preliminary to a fall. A lady’s seat is generally 
so strong that many ladies, probably acting on 
the advice of their mail* friends, ride with too 
long reins. 

Ordinary riding- -'I'he only kind of riding 
pra('tised to any extent by civilians in faigland 



at present is that of the huiUing field. I*ark 
riding is a thing of the past, and riding at polo 
may be classed as military riding, under wliic h 
heading I shall consider it. In nioiinling, if a 
man is sufficientl)’ tall, he should as a rule stand 
alongsirle tlu? horse’s iK.^ar shoulder, should take 
hold of the mane about midway between the 
withers and the ears, fare inwards and to the 
rear, take the near stirru]) in the right hand. 



a d and It /, checks of bit. a /• and // /*, p|iei' arnis nf liit. bd anti 
#■ /, lijwcp arni'i of bit. /» /, iiiOUilipii.-i.c. c Jgy pori. te and g t, 
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place the left foot in the stirrup, then put the 
right hand on the cantle and as far to the off 
side as he cdii leac 1 ; he should then raise him- 
self by the spring of the right leg, pressure of 
the hands on respectively the jprest and saddle, 
and as little as po.ssible by the pressure of the 
foot on the stirrup, so that the saddle may not 
be displaced. 'Fhe right leg is now swung over 


the animafs back, while the knee is kept straight ; 
the right hand cjuils its hold of the cantle, the 
rider sinks lightly into tlie saddle and takes the 
off stirriii> with the right foot. 'Fhe rea.son for 
})lacing oneself at the horse’s shoulder when 
profxiring to mount is that, if the animal moves 
iorwartl while the left foot is in the stirrup aiul 
while the right foot is on the ground, the rider can 
easily swing himself into the saddle, which lie 
could not do with anything like the same facility 
if he stood, as many do, liehind the girths. and 
fac.-ing inwartls and forwards. Hesides, when 
.standing at or a little in front of the shoulder, he 
will be more out of danger from a cow-kick than 
he would be when standing further back. lly 
bringing thi^ left hand well up on the (Test, the 
base of sin)])ort formed by the two hands is 
increa.sed, anil llu‘ rider’s stability wlien mount 
ing proportionately increased. For the sake of 
seenrity the feet shoiiltl always be placed 
“ borne *’ in the stirrups. The stock argument 
in favour of placing only the ball of tin? fool in 
the stirnii), at least when hacking, is that, by 
doing so, the rider is enabled to utilise the play 
of the ankle joints in rising in the .stirrups at llie 
trot. 'I’his argument is, however, untenable ; 
for the p.isition of llie knees against the flaps of 
the saddle should under all eireumslanees re- 
main unchanged, sit that the knees may he able 
to grip the .saddle at any moment in the best 
po.ssible manner, which they would evidently 
not be capable of doing if they were sliding up 
and down on the flaps. It is evident that, to 
attain strength itf seal, a man should ado|)t a 
position in the saddle that will enable him, if 
nifcessary, to bring the centre of gravity of his 
body as much as |)ossil>le to the rear of that 
point of the saddle upmi which his weight rests. 
He .should lluTufore sit forward in the .saddle 
and get bis riiiiip under him. In other words, 
he should ri*st his w'eight on the lower portion 
of liis pelvi.s, and not on the upper part of his 
thighs. In this allempt the rider .should ob- 
viously avoid supporting his weight on the 
stirrups and hanging on to the reins, 'riu; 
stirrups should, as far as iiossible, be emjiloyed 
only to pic'vent the legs from sufl’ering undue 
fatigue from their dependent position ; and the 
reins only to restrain, to colleel and to guide 
the horse. 

'I'his ability to get well into the .saddle is be.st 
acajuired by long continued bare backed prac- 
tice, while striving to avoid holding on to the 
reins in order to keep one’s l)akince. In riding, 
practice is not neces.sary only U) teach one 
“how to do it,” but also to develoi) thosir 
muscles wliich draw the knee.s inward. 'Fhe.se 
muscles, which are very little used in pedestrian 
exercise, are tho.se by which we attain grip in 
the saddle. Again, the circiimstani'es under 
which good riding is needed are .so full of the 
unexpected, that it must be as nearly automatic 
as possible. Hence the learner should ])ractise 
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on as many different horses as he can get. As 
the perfect working of automatic action should 
be free from the disturbing element of reflec- 
tion, nothing should be done to disturb the 



learner’s ('onlidciK'e. Me should therefore begin 
on a thoroughly trustworthy animal, and should 
proceed to more lively and ditlicult ones only 
when he is capable of mastering them. Horses 
are so different from each other in their ways 
and paces that, no matter how good a man may 
be on one horse, he may niaki* but a very poor 
show (Jii another that is in no way harder U) 
ride by other men. 'The mechanical part of 
riding is of little use in forming a horseman, if 
the man does not f)ossi*ss sympathy with his 
mount. 'Fhis syiiij)athy, tact, or sentiment, is 
mainly a matter of long and intimate ac(iuain- 
tance with horses of good temper, and of 
judicious firmness. 1 cannot speak further on 
this subject here than to say that we shall get 
on best with horses if we trt;at them like chil- 
dren. 

So much is spoken about “hands’' with 
reference to riding, that we are apt to overlook 
the fai:t that no matter how good a man s 
manipulation of the reins may be, he will make 
but a poor horseman unless he also knows how 
to use his legs in order to make the horse go 
up to his bridle and to turn collectedly, when 
retiuired. Many hunters which have been 
ridden for a few seasons by capable men ac- 
quire such a sound knowledge of their work 
that, during a run, all the rider has as a rule to 
dp^is to sit tight and interfere with his mount 

&tle as possible. Such a confidential con- 
is evidently not the kind to te.st the 
.. riding abilities of the man it carries. 


The legs (the drawn-back foot, calf of the leg, 
and spur if needed) have not only to stimulate 
and collect the horse, but are also essential in 
getting him to turn with precision. The man 
who rides a horse only with his hands acts as 
if he were ignorant of the fact that the horse 
has two ends and not one only. All fine 
jockeys understand the art of using the legs to 
collect their mount at a finish. Custance, in 
liis Racing Recollections^ lays special stress on it. 
1 may briefly point out that the horse, when 
standing in the prdinary manner, bears more 
weight on his fore-legs than on his hind ones, a 
difference which in movement is increased in 
proportion to the speed. Hence a horse, like 
all other horizontally placed objects that have 
oni; iMid heavier than the other end, can be 
turned, especially during movement, more 
readily on his heavier end (his fore-hand) than 
on his hind-quarters. As the position of the 
rider augments the proportion of weight borne 
by the fore hand, the rider, particularly when 
he is going fast, should when turning, try to 
chec k any undue tendency the hind (|uartcr.S'of 
the animal may have to swing round ; the pre- 
ventive means being to lean back and to draw 
back the fiiot opposite to the side to which the 
turn is being made. If the horse purposely 
keeps his hind-quarters from coming round (e.g,y 
when he runs oqt at a fence, while yielding his 
head to tin* pull of the rein), we should of 
course draw hack the other foot. Tt is almost 
needlifss to s.'iy that the Iiorse will not obey the 
pressure of the li'g, or at least to a very im- 
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IKirfect extent, when turning, unless he has 
been previously taught to gbey this indication. 

The system of holding the reins “ cros.sed ” 
in the hand.s, in the manner practised by all 
jockeys, is the one which gives the firmest hold 
and allows the reins to be manipulated and 
changed from one hand to another with more 
facility- and precision than can be attained in 
any other way. In all ordinary riding, the 
reins should held in both hands ; for then 
the power on the reins is stronger, the reins 
can be held longer and if necessary, lower, and 
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the indicsitions in turning can be given in a 
piore direct manner than when only one hand 
is employed. As an exception to this general 
rule, I may cite the y)ractice of the lloers, who 
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always ride w ith one hand : their riding is usually 
restricted to going out after game, in which case 
Ihey hold the reins in the left hand and their 
rille on the right thigh in the right hand. 

No man can he looked upon as a iiiu^ horse- 
man, in the ICnglish" acceptation of the term, 
unless he has a good seat over the fiaiees ; for, 
even if he is never called upon to negotiate an 
/)hsta('le, his horse, from light heartedness or 
from terror at some unexj)i*(’ted oct'urrence, 
may make as big a jump into the air as he 
mighr »*ver be called upon to perform when 
iTOHsing a stilT country. In tlu' chief 

pf^ints to be attended to as rtfgards sent are ; to 
sit Well down in the saddle ; to lean the head 
and shoulders back ; to draw the feel hack so 
as to avoid, on landing, the shock that is likely 
be transmitted frohi the stirrup irons to thir 
body through tin? leg^ ; and to grip lightly with 
the knees. In taking off, the animars forehand 
rcpiires to be light,- so that it may be easily 
raised ; and in landing, so that the fore feet 
may gel out of the way of tlie hind ones. 
Unless a horse makes an effort to run out or 
stop, it is always best to follow .Mr. Jtdm Hu- 
bert ^loore’s advice, which 1 have c|uoled in 
Riding on the Flat and . I r/vss Country^ never 
to interfere with him within the last 40 yards 
when coming up to a fence. Jlefore that limit 
is reached, we may collect him or bustle him 
along as we may deem needful, but not after we 
have pas.sed it. Above all things we should 
avoid the detestable habit of throwing up the 
hands when nearing a fence ; for if we (h) so, 
wi! shall more or less distract the atli-ntion of 
our mount ironi h s work, and shall also pre- 
vent him to a greater or less extent from .streing 
the spot upon which he is going to land. As a 
last piece of advice about riding at fences, I 
would coun.sel my readers never to go at a fence 
iinles.s they are determined to get to the other 


.side : for by changing their mind at the last 
moment, they, in lune cases out of ten, run not 
only a gn^ater risk of accident than if they 
allowed their animal to go straight, but they 
als»j do till* thing best calculated to render their 
horse reluctant and cunning. As there is no 
obligation on men and ladies out hunting to 
jump or to try to jump, there is no excuse for 
going at a fence anil llieii pulling the horse off 
at the last moment, as many do. 'I'll is vile 
habit, which is prai'liNcil by hard funkers who 
are generally mi*an enough to pul the blame on 
their mount, is the chief means by v hii'h horses 
are taught to become obstinate refusers. 

'I'he riding part of Hat race and stee|)lecliase 
riding tliffers in no way from that of, say, hunt- 
ing : the respect ive lac'tics of these three forms 
of sport are outside the eoni|)ass of this article. 

In rough-riding (apart from breaking) the 
ehief thing is to slick on. In Kiigland, horses 
are brought up under such civilised conditions 
that there is liltli? demand for the ])raeliee of 
this art. Rongh-riiling is prineij)ally practised 
by the American eow-hoys, the Kalmucks of the 
Don (‘ountry, and by the huck-jumping riders 
of .\ustralia. All three greatly depend for 
seeiirily of seat on the |)ceuliar construction of 
their n'S])eetivi^ s..ddles : in llu't they ride the 
sadilli; more than the horse. Kven in .\uslralia, 
where the finest ol all rough riders are to he 
found, very few ol them can stick on a bad 
hiic k'jiimper in an ordinary lOnglish saddle. 
4\s a hrillianl exeejition I may mention the 
name of my friend Steve Margarelt, who, 
though famous as an .\iislralian rough-rider, 
comes fniin ( iloiiiT’Stershire. 

When riding a hiiek jum|)er, tin: ehief point 
to ohservi* is to a\»)id being pulled forward on 
the horse s neck by llu* sudden and downward 
swing of the animars head; for then a “twist 
off the breast ■’ given by the (.‘umberland 
wresfirr is a tritle i:ompared to the side wreneli 
effected l)v an animal who knows how to “go 
to market '’ in ])roi)er style. Owing to improved 
methods of breaking and managetiieiit, the 
supply of hui'k-jiimpers in Australia is heeom- 
ing less every year and agood thing too. 'I'here 
are still plenty to hi? found in the remount 
depots of Lillie Russia, which 1 visited thi.s 
winter on horse-breaking duly. 'I’he colonial 
buck-jumping saddle, which is admirably suited 
for its j)urj)ose, has its knee rolls placed so as 
to come over the rider's thighs, and thus keeps 
him hack in the best j)ossil)le manner. 

High school riding is what 1 might cull 
the classical form of military riding, and is l arried 
oui with great precision and attention to detail. 
It is very useful as a means of breaking, but 
has no claims to he considered, outside a eirc*u.s, 
as an end. Its great principle is that the hor.se 
should absolutely resign the initiative to his 
rider. In order to keep up the necessary touch 
with the horse, the rider must have hi* spurs 
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close to the animal's sides ; in fact, to use the 
French expression, he should efjlenrer les polls 
avec les Iperons^ to do which he has to turn his 
toes outwards and < onsefjuently his knees away 
frotn the fhips of the saddle. If long in thi* 
leg, he will liave to regulate the length of his 
stirrup l«-ntlu rs, not to (obtain security of seat, 
but to »*nal)lf him to get his heels close to the 
sides of his horse. In this kind of riding, the 
.snaflfle of the double bridle is used to keep up 
the horse's head and the lurb to lower it. 
James k'illis, who is a Londoner, is uiulouljteclly 
the fuiesl e\|)onenl of I'n/ititafioii smKiu/e in the 
world, 'riu: chi(‘f legitimate airs de manh^e are 
the passa^^i^ (a high, short aiul well cadeticed 
trot): the piaffer (a trot without gaining 
ground) : the rein back ; the striking off from 
the halt, walk, or trot, into the canter with 
either the near or the oft* fore leg leading as 
may be re(|uired ; ( hanging the leg in the 
canter : cantering |)urpost‘ly with the outward 
foreleg leading when working on a circle (can- 
tering “false ’ i)urj)osely) : executing a side 
movement with the fore feet on one track and 
the hind feet on another track (the “passage” 
of the ICnglish military riding sc hools, and the 
tra7'vrscr a deitx pis fi's of ihv Frenc h //laiuj^f)', and 
the turns on tlu? forehand i piroudfe rcirrersie) 
and on the hind<niarters (pirouette ordinaire). 
Military riding should be of a ecanposite 
nature*, so that the troop horse may be as 
handy as a high sc hool performer when his 
rider has to enc'ounter a hostile cavalry soldier, 
and as clever over a rough country as a fair 
hunlcT when, for instance, on reconnaissance 
duty, k’or this double [)art, the horse has not 
alone to be specially broki^n, but his ridei must 
be also sj)ecially trained. As tlu‘ first re(|uire- 
meiit in the cavalryman is to be able to keep 
his ])lace in the ranks, he must be thoroughly 
grounded in the principle's and practice of legiti- 
mate high schcx)l riding, at whic'h he will have 
almost exclusively to employ the curb, although 
the snaftle will be princi|)ally used when he is 
called to act independently over broken ground. 
As cavalry has often to mameiivre on a surfac'e 
that is far from even, our cavalry regulations 
wisely enact that the trooper should turn his 
toes in and consecpiently keej) his spurs away 
from the sides of his horse, which, under the 
high sc'hool principle of (’onstantly brushing the 
hairs of that part with the points of the rowels, 
would run the risk of being ripjied every time 
the animal, owing to the rough nature of the 
ground, made an unexpec'ted movement. As a 
cavalryman or artilli.Ty-driver is supposed, when 
on horseback, to have his right hand engaged 
with sword, lance or whip, as the case may be, 
he should be practised to rely entirely on his 
left hand for guiding his mount when in the 
ranks or in face of an enemy. At the same 
time, two-handed riding is so greatly superior 
to one-handed riding for crossing a country, and 
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the exigencies of service are so varied, that the 
hussar or lancer who knew only how' to ride 
with one hand could not be regarded as 
thoroughly eflficient. 

PoJo is a form of one-handed riding in 
whi('.h (juickness at starting, pulling up, turning, 
and getting undtT way are specially sought 
for. Hesidcs, the yftayer should be able to 
make his pony passage at the gallop when 
riding an opponent out. 

Ladies' riding. As a man cannot be ex- 
pec^ted to know more about ladies’ riding than 
a lady knows about men's riding (w’hich is not 
much), 1 have referred to my wife as the best 
authority I could consult on this subject, and 
will now give Iht ideas pure and simple. As 
riding by ladies in England is principally con- 
fined to hunting, the following observations will 
be made with special reference to that sport. 

Indies having, from the nature of their seat, 
to ride the saddle more than the horse, and 
being sjK*(‘ially ex]:)()sed to the awful danger of 
being “dragged,’' a i)reliminary word or two 
about their gear and riding things may not be 
out of |)lace. h’irst and foremost, the lady will 
re(tuire a habit which, while being smart and 
decent, will eliminate all possibility of her being 
“hung up.” 'I’he building of the modern 
jacket, whic h is of)en in the front and comes 
down over tin* hips, should be entrusted only 
to a first class tailor. 'I'he skirt, to keep in 
its place, should be of the stoutest obtainablir 
Melton ; and although the cloth of the jacket 
should inati h in ayipearance that of the skirt 
it should be thinner and more elastic, so as 
to permit of free play to 
the arms. The l.>est arrange- 
ment for the stirrup is that 
afforded by Champion and 
Wilton’s safely bar. Safety 
stirrups are in themselves 
simply death traps. One 
day when out hunting, 
my wife's horse cannoned 
against a tree on his n(*ar 
side, with the result that the sakktv Hak. 
so-called “ safety ” stirruyi 
got crushi’d on to her foot so tightly that after 
the run the stirrup had to be cut through with 
a file befort? it ( ould be removed from the foot. 
I lad the horse fallen, she would certainly have 
been dragged. 

'The .s(|uarer a lady sits --^that is, the more 
nearly the line of her shoulders is at right 
angles to the direction in which the horse is 
proceeding — the better will .she look, the firmer 
will be her seat, and the more command will 
she have over her horse. Again, as the power 
of leaning back (not sitting back) in the ^ddle 
by the play of the hip joints is essential to 
strength and flexibility of seat, the feet should 
not be drawn l>ack ; because the more that is 
done, the greater tendency will the rider have 
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to lean forward, 'rhcsc considerations will show 
that the weight should be borne by the right 
thigh ; that the right foot should be allowed hi 
hang downwards and forwards without any 
stifliuiss ; and that the left foot should on no 
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account be drawn bac^k. Ily l)lacing the outside 
right foot and ankle against the near side of the 
horse, where the neck runs, into the shoulder, 
the ridi.T will not only be able to lean back aiul 
sit scjuare, hut she will also be able to keeji in 
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constant touch with her mount, and will eon- 
seqiientiy know be ter how he is going, than 
she could do if she had her right foot drawn 
back on the flap or “ safe ” of the saddle. 

One of the most common faults ladies com- 
mit in riding is to clutch on to the upper crutch 
with the right leg, and then they wonder why 
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that member gets tired and cut under the knee, 
and why lhi?ir too eandid father or brother tells 
them that they should keep their right shouhler 
hack and not <'rane forward so much. While 
balance is attained l)y the action of the right leg 
and play of the hip joints, grip is got by [)res- 
sing the left leg, just abovi*. ihi* knee, against 
the leaping head. .As this pn-ssiire can lu* 
effected in the best possible manner by the play 
of the ankle joint with the “tread ’ of the 
stirrup iron as a lixi'd point, tin* stirruj) leather 
should In- of such a length as to enahh^ this to 
he done without in any way t-ausiiv that limb 
to be held slillly. Praelieallv speaking, the right 
length will allow of the llal of the right hand 
being placed easily belwiin tin* leaping head 
anil that j)art of the Ii*g which will be i)ressed 
against it, when reiiuired. It stands to reason 
that the more the llap of the left knee is brought 
close to the Ha]) of the saddle, the squarer will 
l)e the seat and the firmer will be the grij). 
Ordinary leaping hiads are, howi.-ver, eon 
strueted in siieh a manner that when the leg is 
pressed against them, they cause the knee to be 
carried outwards. I have devised a leaping 
lu‘ad whii h obviates this undesirable tendency, 
and coi.scjjucntly greatly adds to the rider’s 
strength of seat. Jt is evident that with the 
length of stirrup i have advoraled, the lady 
eannol use a s[)ur. which being on only <)nc 
side, would in any case be out of place in cross 
eounlry work. .Vs liigh school /Y/nrrry are 
obliged to usi* the sj)ur as well as the whip 
to perform their various they are eon- 

si.M|uently forced to have a leaping head that 
almost entirely surrounds the leg, in order to 
admit of the knee being I'arried outwards when 
using the spur. Such an arrangement is 
obviously a[)])lieal)le only to a riding school or 
cirrus. ICveii larlies who ride with a long 
stirrup in an ordinary side siuldle are unable to 
use thi* sjnir on the only place to which it 
should bi* a[)plied, namely, just behind the 
girths : hence, when they i-mploy the spur, they 
usually content themselves by ripping the 
horse's near Hank. 'The remarks made about 
two handed riding a|)|)ly to ladies even better 
than they do to men ; for it gives ladies the 
additional advantage of helping them to sit 
sipiare. 

M. II. H.WKs. 

Bibliography. - /^Uhr^ on thr h'hi nmi Atr<n^ 
Conn/r)\ fnr riding :is it is |irn( list «l in 1 ''.ng 1 iiud, Iiuli:i, 
ami Ihe (^ll^^^il•s; Killis's J'riihiprs dt' /hrsmin' vt 
d Kijuitation^ and Uarndrs /!;'/ lupto^trc for higli srluMil 
and military riding; and The Ihr'icwoman fnr ladies’ 
rifling. As tliii snhjirt nf rifling is inliniately cnnnecrlnd 
wi 111 that f»r hrirakiiig, I may nuMilinii lhat. many useful 
hints nil hi>rsfinanslii|> may he nhlainefl fmiii Illustrated 
//onelnval'ini:: In Mr. K. D. .Miller's Modern Polo 

there is a special seclinii nil “ Riding al I'nln.*' Cnhmel 
Ctretaiwr)! Ill’s Hints on Horse mans hip is an excellent 
wnrk, hut unfnrlimalely it has Inng hoen nut nf print. 
Whyte Melville's Pidin^i* Rccolleitions is a Uwik dear to 
every hnrseman. 
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RINGOAL -'I’his is a game for two players, 
and shares with quoits the distinction of l)eing 
almost the only out-door game of skill in 
which no ball of any kind is used. The plan 
of the ground is shown in Fig. i. Fach player 
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I-'ic;. I. 

takes his stand in tlu? court in front ot one of 
the goals, armed with two sticks, resembling 
miniature billiard cues, with whic h he alternately 
throws and c'atc'.hes (or tries to catc h) the ring, 
whii'h is made of c'oiled cane, eovcaed with 
leather. 

'Hie |M.>sition in which the ring should be held 
for throwing is shcjwii in Fig. 2, It will be seen 
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that both slieks are put into the ring from the 
same side ; not front opposite sides as beginners 
always imagine. 'The stic ks are then brought 
parallel, with the hands at op|)ositi.' ends, about 
two-thirds of the left stic'k, and one third of the 
right being in the ring, lleki in this manner, 
level with the ground, the ring is swim*' off 
with a back handed sweep of ihc! right stick, 
and directed towards the other goal with the 
left stick. 'I'he throwers objec t is to send the 
ring so fast, and at such a height, that his oppo- 
nent is unable to catch it. 'The latter, owing 
to what may In* c*alled a comijrehensive T/. 15 . \N’. 
rule, may only slop the ring from going into his 
goal l)y c-atching it on one or botli sticks. As 
the goals are only yards apart, and the rcjc’ord 
throw, according to the Fields is 1 yards 
2 feet, it will be seen that with good |)layers 
the ])aee at whic h the ring comes in is very 
severe, and the calehiiig is consecjuenlly very 
dithcult ; especially when the ring is thrown so 
ow' that the point of the stick has to enter it 
from above. 

King(3al was first introduced in Oxford in the 
year 18S7, and was at once lakiMi up by various 
athletes, who rec'i 3 gnised its luerils as hard 
exercise with even a spice of danger, requiring 
great skill bcjth in the throwing aiul c*atching. 
It has the advantage of being essentially a 
“ both-ends ” game, (which even the Royal 
and Ancient ” game is not !) and it c'an be 
played on almost any sort of ground, though 
turf is of course the best. So far, however, the 
game has suffered from one fatal drawlxick, 


which has prevented its becoming really popular. 
Owing to the pecfihaf cohhtuction of the coiled 
cane rings, the manufacturcrs'haye found it quite 
impossible to make them- uniform, and so what 
looks like a perfect ring is often found to be 
f)erfectly useless for practical purposes. If once 
this difficulty could be overcome there is very 
little doubt that Ringoal, which, in addition to 
being splendid exercise, is an extremely pretty 
game to watch, would soon win a prominent 
place in ])()pu1ar favour. 

'Ihe following arc the rules; — 

1. -TIwit* sh:ill I)c twi> giMils, each 8. feet in height, an<l 
10 fel l in uitlili, with nr \vilhoiil*sti>p nets, but cf»nnec*tecl 
by wchhing fnuii post to post, if stop, nets. are noi useil. 

"2.-- Then! shall ho two courts formed by a line or 
(Tcasc in front of oac'h goal, and pirallel with it, at a dis- 
tance of 6 fool fn tin it, ami completed by parallel lines 
drawn from the ostromitios of each crease to ihe adjoining 
giKil posts, and hy the goal itself. 

3. — The two goals shall he 78 feet a|>iirl, facing each 
other, and the creases will then l)e 66 feel apart. 

4. — Tile rings shall l)e made of split cane, covered with 
leatlier. and shall not be less than 7 inches nor nioie than 
S inches in diameter, measured from the inside, and not 
less than 3*. ounces, m»r nn>re than 4 ounces in weight. 

5. — Kach player shall alternately serve and receive, and, 
both in serving and nreiving, must have at least one fi3ol 
inside the eoiiii. 

6. -The game shall consist of eh’ven jioints. 

7. -'riie server sliall score one point by sending the 
ring past tin*, receiver, lliroiigli liis goal, jinwided that 
the ling do not touch the. ground before reaehing the 
leceiver's iTea.se. 

S.- The >ft*r\er. shall score one p«>inl if the receiver 
tlelilierulely yr iifadverlenlly jireveiii the ring ffom g«»ing 
through the goal l)y. sl«>p)iing it willi any pirt «if his 
person or clothing, or liy stopping it with tlie sticks, or 
liiriiing it aside so as to miss the goal, without actually 
catching it. 

<). -The receiver shall score t»ne point if llie ring, 
l>efi»re it is touched hy him, shall hit the giound between 
the two creases, nr oulsule of the c«nirl, or shall alto- 
gether miss the goal, either by pjissing abnNt\the net, or 
hy parsing oulsiile of llie goal. 

10. If the ling hit the goal post and glance olil' it 
through the goal, it shall score a jioini to tlie server. 

\V. Johnson. 

RIPARIAN RIGHTS See Sportino 
R him.s. 

RO.XCH — Measpremicnts, ktc. Length of head 

5 5ii» ‘^f caudal fin 5I to 54, height of body 3^ to 44 

ill the total length. ‘ •'^hnaletl very slightly above 

the centre of ilu* lieighl tif the head, llie diameter of each 
34 to 4 times in the length of the head, 1 to diameters 
fioin (lie end of the snout, and i4 apart, llmly somewhat 
elevated ami compressed. Moiilh anterior, the jaws of 
nearly eipial length, and the cleft of the mouth a little 
oblique; the maxilla reaches to beneath the jwsterior 
nostril. — i»haryngeal teeth in a single row of 5 or 

6 6 or 5 (only 4 are said to be present in some examples), 

ill some the left side has one more than thfi .right. They 
are somewhat hooked and [Kiinted .at theft extremities, 
I nil become ground down with age. -dorsal, com- 

iiiences midway lietween tlie end of the snout and the 
Unse of the caudal fin, its height anteriorly lieing une-fiflh 
more than the length of its Ijose. Pectoral as long as the 
heafl, exoluding the snout. Ventrals inserted on a vertical 
line lienealh the first ray of the dorsal fin ; they arc 
slightly longer than the pectorals, but do not reach to the 
anal, the length of the anterior rays of whicli latter fin 
er-* a little longer- than' the extent of its base. Caudal 
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deeply lobed, ihe length of ilic rentrul rays Iviiig alioiit 
two-fifths of that of the longest iuiler one. Stu/t's — 4 
rows ])Ctween the lateral line and the luise of the ventral 
fin ; alHjut 17 rows anterior to the l>ase »>f the ilorsal fin. 
The alxlominal edge, lietween the liase of the ventral ami 
the insertion of the anal, somewhat compressed, but not 
sharp. Lateral line — slightly concave anteriorly alwive 
the Uase <if the ventral fin, and situated between the 
middle and lower third of the depth of the iKuly. Tseudo- 
branchk- moderately developed. Colours sii|»erii»rly 
bluish or greenish, incoming lighter on the sides ami 
IxMicalh. Lower fins reddish-yellow, in some localities 
red ; dorsal and caudal dusby, with blackish outer 
inargins. ( Day’s /Vj/zer of Great Hr i tain and Ireland^ 
vol. ii., p. 176.) 

ROEDEER {Capreolus niptrti) Probably 
derived from ancient Celtic, Ro. 

Colour — Summer, red-l)ro\vn (in ihi^ sun- 
light a bright red) ; 
winter, general ap- 


to S|)ain, northward to Southern Sweden, and 
eastward as far as Persia. In Russia it is found 
in the region of the ('aucasus. doing further 
north and east its place is taken by the closely 
allied “ pygargus,” who.se range I have recently 
ascertaitied to extend as far south as thii \'olga. 
'riiis latter is a larger aiul more heavily coated 
animal with much finer antlers, and ranges east 
as far as Madivostock, whilst another sjiecie.s, 
the (.*hinese roe, very similar to our own, but 
redder in coat, is found throughout Manchuria 
and Northern (.'hina. 

Habits 'Phe roi-, during the win^•r moiuh.s, 
is essentially a wood loving animal. 'There it 
dwells in small family parties, consisting gener- 
ally of an old male and female and the two 

calvirs of the year. 
Sometimes two 


pearance brown, 
the tints of the 
under parts being 
yellowish-grey. 

'The young at 
first are reddish- 
brown with white 
spots, hut attain 
a coat similar to 
the adults during 
the first winter. 

Distribution 
---'The common 
roe is indigenous 
to ICn'gland and 
Scotland, but not 
to Ireland, where, 
howecer, it has re- 
cently been intro- 
duced With great 
:'.uccess in Sligo 
l>y Sir J lenry ( lore 
Rooth. 

. In iMigland a 
fiav are still left in 
Cumberland and 
Northumberland, 
and the species is 
flourishing in the 
niackmore Vali.* in 
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family parties go 
about together ; 
l)ut as spring 
eomes on these 
bn-ak u]), and, if 
open ground is 
near at liand, they 
wander far afield. 
'This is especially 
nolici*al)le in the 
ease of the old 
bucks. 

Unless the 
weather in sum- 
mer is excijssively 
hoi, roe feed at 
regular intervals, 
from early morn- 
ing till dark. In 
open ground it is 
a eommoiv thing 
to see a roe risii 
from the shade of 
a bush, feed for 
an hour (covering 
liming that lime 
a very small sjjace 
of ground), and 
then suddenly 
plumji down be- 


Dorsetshire, where it was reintroduced at ^^ilto^ hind another bush and lie for another hour. 

Abbey at the beginning of this century. 'There I have seen roe do this during an entire day 

are also now from 15 to 20 head in E|)ping from dawn till dark, without moving a distance 

Forest -the result of a n eent introduction of more than twenty yards in any direction. 


(■1S84) - as well as a few in the New Forest in 
Hampshire. 'The s[)ej*ies became extinct in 
Wales in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

In Scotland they are to be found in every 
.suitable locality north of the Clyde and Forth. 
South of tMO.se riv irs they were reintroduced 
also at the beginning of the century, and have 
greatly increased, especially in the Western 
Counties. 


Fawns are born generally about the 2 5tli of 
May ; and two are usually produced at a birth. 

M the beginning of July roe are seen to have 
paired ; but it is not before the second week of 
.\ugiist that the rut actually takes place. M 
this .sea.son the male utters a loud hoarse bark, 
whilst the female makes an amorous cry when 
wishing to attract his attention. 'Then, loo, 
the males fight, though it is a rare thing to see 


The range of the common roe, on the Con- them do so. 
finent, e.\tends southward to Italy, westward During five seasons, in which I s;.'ent the 
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monllis of July and August principally rou- 
stallring in the Highlands, twice only did I see 
them actually come to blows, although 1 watched 
them most of the early morning and evening, 
and in ])lares wherij there were many bucks 
harking and f)n the move. I have seen them 
have (juile amicable sf)arring matches, with the 
doe beUinging to one of them feeding dost; by. 
However, when they really mean business they 
fight desperately, both at this season and in the 
si)ring, when their horns are just ( lean. 

One of the puzzles of natural history is the 
extraordinary fact that, although the pairing 
season takes place in August, and the young are 
not produced till the following May, yet the 
period of gestation is only live months. A par- 
tial explanation of this, as demonstrated by 
Priif. llischoff, of (loesen, is that the ovum lies 
dormant until the middle of December, after 
which it develops in the ordinary manner. 

'fhe summer coat is cast in .September and 
the winter coal in May. 'fhe latter is of that 
wonderfully thick yet light nature whii'b we 
notice in the hair of the pronghorn antelope 
and the klipspringer a marvellous pnn ision of 
nature which enables them to stand both heat 
and cold. 

If roe are tindisturbed, they will keep to the 
same woods for centuries, 'fhey do not seem 
to sour ground to the same extent as do red or 
fallow di'cr, and the playing grounds of this 
species at (. awdor, whi(!h have been ]m»tecl(*d 
for age.s, are interesting as exhibiting the habits 
of these wild creatures. It is curious that this 
interesting habit has not been noUrl in this 
country elsewhere, nor on the ('ontinent. 'fhe 
commencement of “ rings ” 1 have seen else- 
where, but on no estate properly formid 
circles. 

'fhe roe in these (awdor woods have formed 
rings in which lltey i)lay at dawn. 'To these 
they resort every morning and chase each other 
round and round a veritable fairy ring. 

Shooting - riiere are two ways of killing 
roe in this eounlry, namely, by driving them to 
the shot-gun in the winter, and stalking them in 
June, July, and August with the rifle. Hetweeii 
these* two methods there is no eom|)arison, for, 
unless the former is eonducted seientifleally, it 
is not to be named in the same breath with the 
latter, 'fhere are many i*xcellent “ opi*n land '' 
roe grounds in Scotland ^^here tlit' owners or 
tenants, principally from the fact that they are 
not on the spot when the stalking is at its best, 
or have a larger rjuarry to pursue, generally 
neglect the chase of the roe buck with the rifle 
for what is often a very inferior sport in the true 
sense of the term. If sonu* of these who are 
really fond of the chase would tarn their atten 
tion to stalking the roe-buc'k fora season or two 
instead of allowing the unfortunate does and 
young ones to be wc)undt?d and slaughtered, as 
is LOO often the case, by the keepers and farmers 
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at a later dale, they would find the roe in time 
not only well worth the trouble of pursuing, but 
in many points quite the rival of the better- 
horned stag, and but little inferior to that 
animal in point of cunning. 

'fhe gri'at charm of roC'Stalking is that it can 
be followed at a time of year when there is 
little going on except fishing; and from that 
sport it forms a pleasant change, 'fhe devotee, 
however, must be a genuine sportsman- that 
is, one who does not mind some of the lesser 
hardshii)s of the chase, if one may so term 
them, for it is absolutely essential to be up and 
out on your ground before daybreak. Sleep at 
the stalker’s house for preference, and get his 
guid wife to leave out for you a tumbler of milk 
and a slab (fl' (jat-cake, for that is good fare with 
which to begin the morning. Never go out on 
an empty stomach. 

\*our companion, that is to say if you take 
tin* stalker with you, as is generally the case in 
the north, will have seen a buck whose head is 
worth a shot, so make for .some point command' 
ing a view of the hillside ; sit there and take a 
good spy of all the ground in your vicinity as 
soon as it is light. 

'To be a good .sf)yer is almost the most im 
porlant thing in rocvstalking, as they are very 
diflicult to see unless the sun is shining on 
them, 'fhey just move from the shadow of one 
bush to the shadow of another, and are seldom 
in sight for long unless you have a perfectly 
ban? hillside, which is not often the case ; more- 
over, they arc? not large. 

If a good buck is found in absolutely open 
ground, he is not so difficult to get a shot at as 
a stag, but should he be in broken ground, 
scattered with rocks, clumps of firs an<i birch 
trees, you will find it sometimes extremely 
difficult t(j apprcxich the (piarry without being 
heard or sei?n. 'I'he chase then begins to 
assume all thi? difficulties of wood-stalking, 
which, as every sportsman knows, is about three 
limes as comf)licatcd as open ground work, 
'fhe crack of a twig, or even the sound of your 
passage through deej) heather, is (quickly de- 
lected by a roe whilst the slightest sign of 
movement is observed m<3re quickly by him 
than by a stag ; and he does not slop tc^gaze 
and give you the same chance that the larger 
animal does. It is a shot at once, with perhaps 
hut a small mark to aim at, and, if he has been 
stalked before, yon probably w'ill not get even 
that. Still- -should this be the case — there is 
no need to feel disappointed. Notice the line 
he has taken, go back to your spying point, 
smoke your pipe, and in an hour or two it is 
not at all unlikely that he will be back again in 
exactly the same place. If he does not return 
to that bit of ground, go and spy another likely 
place ; but do not move about from wood to 
wood and hill to hill as you would if looking for 
red deer — but spy, spy continually where you 
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have once seen a good buck, and sooner or 
later your patience is sure to be rewarded. 

^Vhen an old roe-buck has been repeatedly 
stalked, he becomes more cunning than any 
hill slag. Sometimes these sharp old fellows 
get right out into the open deer forest, where 
they bei:onie a most emphatic nuisance and a 
target for all the choicest invectives of the 
(Jaelic vocabulary. One buck that T know of 
inhabited a particular corrie in a Rosshire forest 
for three seasons, and every lime the stalkers 
tried that bit of the ground he successfully 
managed to “pick them up'* without a single 
shot being fired at himself or at any stag tlieri? 
during the whole of that time. His vision within 
a eeriain distance was infinitely sharper than 
that of any red deer on the ground. 

At theseJison of roe-stalking, it is <iftt‘n nearly 
as important to find the doe as the buck, for 
the latter is sure to he chjse at hand, and, if he 
has not been shot at previously, lit* will soon 
come out into the open and feed ni?ar her, tir 
])erhaps dischise his whereabouts by barking. 
One (if the best bucks 1 ever shot pii//led me 
for thrt?e days bi?fore I c(jiild even sjiy him 
l)ro[)erly : but T found tliat in the evening he 
always worked into arclunip of spruces, near a 
timber road, along which people occasionally 
jiassed. He was so cunning that my one heater 
could not drive him out, but when he heard 
any one simply walking along the road lie gave 
the iilariii to the doe, who always fed 011 a small 
hill abovt? the wood in the evening. He would 
then come out of the valley, })i(.'k hi*r up c// 
aijd botli would disappear over a hill to 
anoth'‘r wood without giving one a chance. 
'I’wice this ha})pened. The thinl lime, how- 
ever, I si *it my henchman to walk along the 
road and not to attempt to drive him. 'The Imck 
gave till! alarm and bolted out as usual towards 
the doe, \iut 1 was wailing for him aliove, and 
whi.ii he joined her 1 got my shot. 

In ( Jermany and Hungary, when! the chase of 
the roe with the rillc has been followed for 
o.'nturies, a call, exactly n.'scmbling the amorous 
cry of tlie female, is much used. I m mediately 
the buck hears this, he puts his neck out straight 
and comes full tilt in the direc.tion of the .sound. 
Usually he apprehends danger wlieii within 
twenty or thirty jiaces, whereupon he stands for 
an instant, just time for a shot, or bounds 
straight on. 

Each has his individual taste as regards rilles ; 
|jersonally, 1 used to ])refer a ’400 singh* Kra.ser 
expre.<s ; but now nothing to niy mind is better 
than the ’256 Mannlicher with Fraser’s patent 
cartridges. The hole in the nose of the bullet 
should be s'^ght^y deeper for roe. 

The method usually employed in Scotland 
for shooting roe w'ith a shot-gun leaves but few 
chances for individual woodcraft. 'Fhe shooter 
is placed in one of the passes frequented by 
the roe and there he waits for the game to be 


driven to him like a rahbil or hare. 'I'his is 
literally roc-driving or forcing to a pass -and 
.seldom succeeds in bringing to bag aught save 
the does and tlie yearlings. 

.\s a rule, the more noi.se, guns, and l)ealers 
there arc cm|)loved in tlie chase, tin* fewer bucks 
(»r even does are killed, unless the game is 
entirely surrounded. Two or three beaters and 
a couple of gnoil guns will obtain belter sport ; 
and few people who shoot roe have any idea of 
liow essential it is to kee|) out of siglit and abso- 
lutely still when roe are being “nioved, ' for that 
is the |)roper term. The little deer, as they 
eoiiu* forw.ird, see the ])i)sled guns in i.ine eases 
out of ten hefore tlu y have themselves been 
seen, and that is why those with the line of 
healers will always get the largest numher of 
shots. The best bucks, that is to say if they 
have not moved off at onei*, nearly always 
delc('t danger as soon as ihi* drive eommences, 
and they lii*, ready to break hack when the line 
comes iqi to them. 

Excellent sport can l)e had with a couple of 
spaniels or a slow going hound that will not 
press tlu* buck too mui h. 'I'he dog follows the 
roe, who goes (|uielly along his favourite |)asse.s, 
and a shot can generally he thus obtained liy 
any one who know'- the ground. 'This sport is 
well di MTibed by i ohiuhoiin, who used fox- 
hounds with su(‘ei ss ; hut almost any small dog 
that is not too fast will do. 

'Though roe may be killed at quile a distance 
with ordinary game cartridges, it is of course 
most unsportsmanlike to lire with these unless 
you are sun* of killing them. The best size of 
shot to use is No. i or M.I 5 ., with 45 to 4S 
grains of .Sehull/.e, according t(» what you and 
your gun can stand. W ith a very first class 
weapon you can use jS grains with perfect eom- 
lort and safely : and this charge will kill a roe- 
buck al a great distance with certainly. 

Measurements and Weights 'The roe- 
buck stands alxiut 2(1 inches al the shoulder, 
and is .pS inehes in length from the li|) of the 
nose* to the end of the tail. .\t first sight it 
apjiears that the roi* has no tail ; hut on close 
examination yiiii will find that there is one about 
an inch in length. 

Weights vary acc'ording to tlislric t. In woods 
Ixirdering hnv ground bucks vary from 40 to 
55 Ills., but I have known a Scotch buck to 
reach 65 Ih.s. In Scigland the animals attain 
their best within filUaMi miles of Reauly, IVrth, 
and Forres. Does weigh from .^o to 42 Ihs. 
Roe are always wi*iglied whole without 
gralli3ching. 

In (lermany the rot! weigh as a rule 5 lbs. 
heavier than ours ; and in l*«ast Prussia, where 
they are at their best, some 10 lbs. more. 

Horns- ■Avi?rage length in Hritish Islands : 
7 to 9 inches. I havt! measured thn e Scotch 
heads over 1 1 inehes and one over 12. 'There 
is also one known Scotch head and one Irish 
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of j 2 points each. This is of course remark- 
able, as six is the usual number. In Austria a 
head of 15 inches has been recorded; but 
perhaps the most extraordinary example in 
(lernian collections is that now in the Museum 
of ( assel. It is of fine shape and thickness ; 
horns respectivi'ly 1 2 and 1 3 inches, and they 
carry no h>s than 1 6 good points. I'his head 
was obtaim-d near Nfarbiirg in Hessen in 
January i5‘SS. 

A good roe head is much more diflicult to 
obtain tlian a good slag’s heatl. 'I’here art- 
several reasons for this, the ]jrincipal being that 
the period (jf horn growth in roe is very 
short, only lasting for a year or two, and also 
that the percentage of bucks which grow good 
heads is extremely small. . 

|. (1. MiLr.Ais. 

E.VriNCTION IN KNCLAXI) AND RE- 
IN TRODUd'riON 'riure was a time when 
the roedeer must have been common in 
English woodlands, for there is abundant evi- 
dence, both geological and historical, to show that 
it existed in widely separated localities in many 
different counties. Amongst thesi* may be men- 
tioned Northumberland, (lumberland (whence 
('harlts I. stocked the royal |)ark at Wimbledon 
I ^’33)' Durham, N’orkshiiv, Lancashire, 
Leicestershire, Norfolk, ('ambridge, Surrey, 
Hants, Dorset and Dev(»n. In Northumberland 
the last native- roe is said to havi* been killed at 
Whitfield in thi- reign of (ieorge I., and then* is 
no n!Cord of its reintroduction there. In the 
neighbouring counties of ( 'umberland and Dur- 
ham, however, v.here tin* old stock had dic-d 
out, measures were takc!i to restore the species, 
and its reap[)earance in NorttuuulH.-rland was 
reported. Ik-wick, in 1S07, made mention of a 
roe which, hunted out of Scotland through 
C’umberland and various parts of the north of 
I-aigland, ttiok refuge in the woods bordering 
the Tyne betwijcn Prudhoe (’astle and Wylam. 
It was" repeatedly seen and hunted, and event- 
ually killed. 

In (’iimberlaiid, as pointed out by the Rev, 
H. A. Macplu-r.son Citmb, and fJh/w. 

Assoi, JJf. and Sci. 1S1S7), a liniiled number of 
roe were then re established in the north of the 
county near W'igton, where they wander through 
the l)order plantations, occasionally making their 
appearance in new and unexpected localities. 
'I’liey were reported as maintaining their num- 
bers sUiadily, but showing no marked increase. 
In January, 1X92, one was shot in north west 
Durham, having probably wandered out of 
Cumberland. In N'orkshire at one time there 
were plenty of roe in the ancient forest of 
Pickering, in the North We.st Riding, but they 
have long since disappeared, and no record has 
been found of the precise date of extinction. 
As regards Surrey, in January, 1639, six years 
after* a number of roe had been transported to 
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W imbledon from Cumberland, a royal w'arrant 
was issued to Sir Henry Hungate for “ the pre- 
servation of His Majesty’s game of roedeer 
broken out of Half Moon Park, \Vimbledon, 
and now lying in the w'oods adjoining thereto.” 
In Sussex, as the writer w'as informed some 
years sinci^ by Lord Leconfield, there w'ere 
roedeer at IVtworlh, but, according to tradition 
in the neighbourhood, they had been intro- 
duced man\' years previously, and were not 
the descendants of an ancient stock. About 
the year 1853 some roedeer were sent from 
Petw-orth as a present to Prince Albert, and 
wen- turned out at Windsor, where a few' are 
still preserved \i\ the neighbourhood of Virginia 
W’ater. 'Phose which still survive at l*etworth 
are kept in the |xirk, w'hich, being surrounded 
by a wall fourteen miles in length, affords them 
unusual security and yet abundant liberty. In 
Dorsetshire, in t8oo, l-ord Dorchester turned 
some out in the woods at Milton Abbey, whence 
their descendants dispersed in a very short space 
of time, especially in a south-w'estern direction, 
'riicy were frcrpiently hunted, and afforded ex- 
cellent sport (see the Sporti/t^i:; Ma}:^azim\ 1831, 
p. 168). About 1829, w’hcn the Master of thtr 
Hounds, Mr. Plcydi.-ll, gave us his pack, after 
hunting roedeer exclusively Ibr sixteen years, he 
permitted Mr. Drax, of diarboro’ Park, to 
capture several of these deer and turn them out 
in the (.’harboro' woods. .I'’ri>m this second 
centre they increased in numbers and wandered 
far and wide- -from Moreton to Warmwell in 
the valley of the Frome, anti from Hyde to 
Houghton in that of the Puddle. 'Their extreme 
eastern extension is believed to be Lychett, and 
they have been met with as far west as Hook 
Park. 

In 1883 a roebuck was found in Somerset 
shire and hunted by the Seavington hounds, 
which canu^ upon him in the chain of large 
coverts lying to the .south of the \'ale of Taiin 
ton. 'They ran him 8 miles with a burning 
scent, and killed him near Otterford. No doubt 
he hail strayed from South Dorsetshire, perhaps 
from the Hook Park coverts on Lord Sandwich’s- 
estate, which would be about 20 miles from the 
place where he w’as found. 

It was estimated by Mr. J. C. Munsel Pleydell, 
of W'hatcombc, who resides in the heart of the 
roedeer country in Dorsetshire, that there w'ere 
probably about 1 20 head, so far as could be as- 
certained, in the Milton, W'halcombe, and 
Houghton woods, which fringe the southern 
side of the \'ale of Brackmore, from Stoke 
Wake to Melcombc Park and the Grange 
W’ood westward, the number being merely a 
(|ucstion of preservation or non-preservation. 
In that part of the country hunted by Lord 
Portman’s hounds, the roe is not preserved on 
account of its being too distracting to foxhounds- 
when drawing a covert. 

It was in Dorsetshire in the spring of 1884^ 
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that the present writer, at the rec^ucst of the 
verderers of Epping Forest, and acting in con- 
cert with Mr. E. N. Buxton, took measures to 
capture a number of roedeer and transport them 
by cart and rail into Essex, where they were 
liberated in Epping Forest to restock the glades 
in which their species had ft)rinerly roamed, but 
where they had long been extinct. 'Fhe cap 
ture was effected by noting the passes by which 
the deer left and re entered the woods, and 
hanging up nets into which the deer with some 
management were driven. In this way eleven 
were captured ; three of them (do(^s) were re 
stored to liberty, and eight were brought to 
Ix>ndon, the writer travelling all night with them 
to save time and to ensure their speedy libera- 
tion. By half past nine the following morning 
they were turned out in Essex within twenty- 
four hours of their capture in I )orsetshiri*. They 
soon settled down in their new (juarters, and 
have ever since continued to thrive, although 
lhe\ have not unduly increased, for reasons best 
known to those who dwell in the neighbourhood 
of their haunts. 'Phe following )ear, through 
th(r exertions of Mr. K, N. Buxton, one of the 
verderers of Epping Forest, a fcNV more were 
obtained from Dorsetshire and turned out in 
the I’orest, where, being well looked after by 
the keepers, the maintenaiu e of the sloek is 
now’ assured. 

.SiiK'e this experimefit was carried out, roe- 
deer have been introduced in other counties. 
Sir l^dmund f.oder has liberated some in the 
c.overis at Leonardslea, near Horsham, Sussi'X, 
and Ml Assheton Smith has turned out oiIuts 
iit ^ ayiU-M W'ood, Carnarvonshire. 'Plu-y anr 
alway.. remarkably shy, apparently never able 
U) overcomi* the fear of man, nor to pul off any 
of their wild nature, as hap|)ens with red deer 
and fallow’ deer when roaming more (tr less at 
liberty under man’s supervision. 

J. I^. II.XKTIN*;. 

ROLLER SKATIXt; - See Skatin*;. 

ROOK As a subject uf ])roperty the Rook 
(Ctfnws fri(gih\ei‘us)y the most familiar of all the 
ComdiB^ holds a pecailiar and unsatisfactory 
position. Unlike otht r animals fertc mitunc, 
it is unprotected by any statute, and at the 
mercy of evi.ry one who would compass its life. 
The law in fact, has always regarded these binis, 
not only as unfit for human f<Kxl, but as de 
structive in their habits, and therefore to be 
destnjyed. So far from assisting in their pn ser- 
vation, as many would do nowadays by .seeking 
to establish rookerie.s, our ancestors made laws 
for their total exter nination. 

In the year 1533, a statute was pas.sed, the 
title whereof is “ An Act to destroy Choughs, 
Crows, and Rooks.” 'Phe preamble to this Act 
recited— such was the ignorance of the times in 


regard to the habits of birds -that their num- 
bers daily increased so that they yearly de- 
stroyed “a marvellous great (juantity of corn 
and grain of all kinds, as w’ell in the sowing as 
in the ripening and kernelling <^f the same,” and 
that “if suffered to breed and conlinue, great 
destruction of grain would result, to the great 
prtjiulice, damage, and undoing of the tillers, 
hiisbanders, and sowers of the earth.” 'I’his 
statute, acc'ordingly, enacted measures for the 
extirpation of rooks, old and young, by the in- 
habitants of every i)arish, and set a jwice upon 
their heads. 

By a later statute of Eli/abcth, passed in 
1566, provision was made for raising money in 
every jKirish for tlu* destruction of these “noy- 
ful fowl." As thesi- statutes, however obsolete, 
d«> not Sfi-ni to have been rejiealed, the rook 
.still remains, in the eye of the law, a trespasser 
and an outlaw, 'l lu* slatulu of ICli/abelh was 
cited as lati* as the year 1S24, in the c^ise of 
Hannam r. Mockell, then lrii*d in the ('oiirt of 
King’s Bench. It was an action for damages 
for firing guns near a rooki rv and frightening 
and driving away tlu‘ rooks. The jfiantiff ob 
tained a verdic t, but the decision on a|)pcal 
w'as reversi'd, the judges declaring, on the 
strength i‘f the last mentioned statute, that rooks 
w’t'Yr considered li\ the K-gislature as a nuisance 
to the neighbourhood where they were, and that 
therefore no onec*oiiIcl be held to suffer ilamage 
by being deprived of them. As (lu*se birds are 
not maintained at the i*\pense of any i])diviclual 
nr individuals, no one* c an have any properly in 
a rookery built in his lrei*s, or in the* bodies of 
the rooks themselves, if shot by a neighbour. 
And since they eannol be ncluced into jiosses- 
sion, they are not a subjec-l of larceny. In 
other words, resjiec ling rooks whic h liave their 
liberty (evci pl when tor) )oung to obtain it, 
and thi ll they are ihe property of tlie occupier) 
it has been dec ided in the case above c*ited 
that no a< lion at the suit of the owner of the 
rookery will lie for shooting them, whether 
they are within or outside the rookery, since 
they an- protec ted neither by the c'onimon huv 
nor by statute. Suc h would apjiear to be still 
the case, e\cei)t so far as jirovisions of the 
“ U ild Birds I'rolec-tion Ac.ts ” may have modi 
fled this view. UndcT the se statutc-s, the shoot- 
ing or taking uf ;iny wild birds, (whic'h inc’liide 
rooks) between Man'll ist and August isl, is a 
punishable offence, and the taking of their eggs 
may be made so by an ordi.T of a Secretary of 
Stale. 'Phe rcjok is therefore so far |)rcjlcctcd by 
tile legislature. 

Opinions in regard to its utility have changed 
with the limes. John Aubrey, the antiejuary, in 
his Natural History 0/ U'iits/iire, written betw'eeii 
1656 and 1691, and edited by John Britton in 
1847, remarked that although “in the peace- 
ful reign of King James I., the fiarliament 
made an Act for provision of Rooke-nells and 
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catching Oowcs, to he given in charge of 
(’ourl barons, wliich was by the stewards ob- 
served,” he “never knew the execution of it/’ 
“ Parliaments,” he addi*d, “ an; not infallible, 
and s()me think they wen; out in this Hill.” 

Krom this observation, it would seem that 
the truth was tlu*n beginning to dawn upon 
agriculturists that tlu* rook, instead of being an 
enemy to crops, miglu In; a useful ally in extir 
paling the larvie of destructive insicts, weeds, 
and Held mice, and that it is so has since been 
fully established, although it must be admitted 
that in the egging season game preservers have; 
just cause for comj)laint against the rook for 
harrying the nests of ]»heasants, partridges, and 
wild ducks. As to the nature of the rook’s food 
at diffi-rent seasons, see a n port by Sir John 
(lilmourand Professor M‘Alpineon tlie contents 
<)f the crops of 350 rooks shot during one year 
in Kifeshire, where thesi* birds are very numerous. 
TntN.w Hi\^hland and A ^ric, Soc, Scotland^ 1896. 

At the jiresent day many jiersons, instead of 
devising means for getting rid of the rooks, 
take nleasures for tlu* formation of rookeries, 
and <inly shoot some of the birds for the pur- 
pose of keejiing their numbers within proper 
limits, as well as to derive recreation from the 
exen'ise <if llu’ir own skill with gun or rifle, and 
to provide “ rook pies,” which, in spiu* of an- 
cient prejudice, are re< koned by many to be 
extremely palatable,^ ' 

Formation of a Rookery -'riiosi; who 
have ])aid miK'li attention to the habits of rooks 
are aware that these birds are extrcauely eccen- 
tric and wayward in the choice of a nesting site. 
'Phey display some judgment in the ('hoire of 
sound trees, and eviiuv a pn-ference for tho.se 
in the neighbourhood of old houses, .seldom 
selecting trees in proximity to new buildings. 
It is difficult to induce them to take up their 
abode in any trees save those of their own 
selection ; but oni; or two expidi<.;nls may be 
mentioned which, by experiment, have been 
proved to be siu't'essful. 

'I'here was formerly a con.siderable rookery 
in iiie ’Jemple (lardens, in the elms in the 
King’s Hench Walk. In (loldsmith’s time 
(1774) it was a flourishing colony. Messrs. 
Klverest and Pownall, in their History oj Epsom 
(1S25) write of it as then existing, but Rennie, 
only six years later, in his ArchiUrtnri' oJ Birds ^ 
referred to it as being then “long abandoned.” 
\\'hen it ceased to exist, therelbre, is doubtful. 
Hut the history of this rookery is curious. It 
is stated by ^Ir. Kverest that it was founded in 
the time of (Jueen Anne by Sir William 
Northey (.son of Sir Kdward Northey, the 
Qucei/s Secretary) who colonised the })Iace 
with birds from liis e.>.tate at Epsom. Mr. 
1 ‘Acrest informed the present writer in April, 

Only the young birds, of cnur.se, arc eaten, and these 
shjjwld lie skinned and steeped in milk for some time 
being placed in I'ne pic. 
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1876, that “a bough was cut from a tree with 
a ne.st containing two young rooks, and taken 
in iin open wagon from Epsom to the Temple, 
and fixed to a tree in the gardens. The old 
bird.s followed their young and fed them. They 
remained and bred there. The following year 
a magpie was obs'erved to build in the gardens. 
Her eggs were changed for those of a rook, and 
wen? liatclied there.” Since this story w’as cir- 
ciilatt;d {Zoologist^ 1878, pp. 196, 443), the 
j)n*sent writer came across a {xissage in Aubrey’s 
Natural History of Wiltshire^ which, although 
very brief, distinctly indicates that the rookery 
in (|iie.stion was of much older date than is to 
1)1* inferred front the work -above (juoted. 
Aubrey’s words are:— “’Tis certain that the 
Rookes of the Inner Tem])le did not build 
their nests in the garden to breed in the spring 
before the plague, 1665, but in the .spring fol- 
lowing they did.” Probably, therefore, all that 
Sir \\'illiam Northey did was to re-introduce 
.some rooks in the gardens after a previous 
t'olony had cea.sed to dwell there. His e.xaniple 
has .since been imitated with success, and that 
in reetmt limes, by Mr. AValsh, a gentleman 
resident in E.ssex, as related by the late Dr. 
Hrce of Colchester. A branch, holding a nest 
whic'h contained young rooks, was carried two 
miles to a spot where it was desired to establi.sh 
a rookery, and fastened to a tree. In this case 
the fKircnt rooks did not follow the young, but 
one of the latter being (rvcntiially tamed, jxiired 
with a wild rook. A nest was built, a brood 
reared, and from this j)air (wrote Dr, Bree) a 
large rookery descended, and became so numer- 
ous that the owner (Mr. Walsh) was compelled 
to destroy a gri;at number annually. 

'Pile establishment of a rookery, by i)lacing 
art i fil ial nests in elm trees, and putting down 
fooil and water for the wild' rooks has been suc- 
cessfully carried out by other experimenters. 
(See The Fields March 23rcl, 1895.) In all 
probability that siic'ccss might have been sQoner 
.'u'hieved if there had been a neighbouring rook- 
ery close at hand, and young birds had been 
taken from it and placed in the artificial nests ; 
for their cries would have attracted the jiarent- 
birds to feed them, who, having reared them 
there and got accustomed to the trees, would 
probably have returned the following spring. 

A modification of this plan was successfully 
adopted in the garden of St. John’s Church, 
pppo.site Waterloo Bridge Station in 1885, and 
by the owners of an old .house ticar Dudley in 
Worcc.stershire in 1892. In the latter case 
.some young rooks were obtained and placed in 
a pen on the lawn. 'Phey were regularly fed, 
became very tame, and as soo?i as they were 
able to fly, were given their liberty. They re- 
mained about the house and grounds, and 
eventually served as decoys to wild rooks which, 
with some hesitation, after having fed. with the 
tame ones, took up their abode in the neigh- 
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bouring trees, and established what is now a 
flourishing colony. 

Desertion of a Rookery.— It sometimes 
happens that for some reason not apparent at 
the time, rooks will desert their rookery. This 
may arise from various causes, (i) expulsion by 
herons, as in the well-known case at Dallam 
Tower, Westmorland, (2) expulsion by carrion 
crows, which plunder the nests, and should 
never be tolerated in the neighbourhood of a 
rookery ; (3) death or material decay of the 
trees in which the nests are placed, rendering 
the topmost branches unsafe, and (4) from too 
many birds being killed in the rook-shooting 
season. By ascertaining the particular cause 
of desertion, and taking measures to remedy 
it, the rooks may be induced to riJturn to the 
trees they have forsaken, or a new colony may 
take the place of an old one, should the trees 
be sound. (See The Zoologist^ 1^76, p. 4,926.) 

Destruction of a Rookery.— .Some per- 
sons object to having rooks too near tht? house, 
not only on account of the noise they make, but 
because of the injury to shrubs and plants 
beneath the nesting trees, caused l^y the droj)- 
pings of the birds. There are various ways of 
getting rid of them, 'fhey may be shot at re- 
j)eatedly during thc» time they are engagi‘d in 
repairing their nests, and so be frightenerd away ; 
or a tree may be felled so as to fall across the 
principal cluster of nests j or again, a fire of 
green wood may be lighted in such a position 
to windward of the rookery, as to caust! the 
smoke to blow througli the nests. Hiose, how- 
ever, vvho are desirous to get rid of an old- 
established rookery, with all its pleasant asso- 
ciations, are probably but a small minority 
among f lovers of country sights and soiiiuls. 

Rook Shooting. — Whether the object be 
to reduce the number of birds, or merely to 
provide amusement by making living targets 
for snull-bore rifles, rook-shooting with many 
people affords an agreeable occupation at a 
time of year when no other kind of shooting is 
defensible. 

Rooks build usually in tall trees, although 
instances are on record of their nesting occa- 
sonally in laurels and holly. (See The Zoologist^ 
1896, p. 258.) 'Fhe height .at which they com- 
monly fly and perch makes the shooting of them 
with a small-bore rifle sufliciently difflcult, and a 
test of skill. No longer ago than the first (quarter 
of the present century it was the fashion to 
practice rook-shooting with the cross-bow, and 
oven with bow and arrow. Jackson’s patent 
steel cross-bow, and a bow mjide by Bragg of 
Holborn were then in some repute for this 
forni of spoit. ^J'h : latter weapon is figured 
in Blaine’s Rncyclopadia of Rural Sports^ and 
the Rev. W. B. Daniel has printed directions 
for the use of the cross-bow for rook-shooting. 
(Rural SporlSj vol. iii. p. 381.) 

The air-gun, though troublesome to load, was 
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at one time a favourite weapon for rook-shooting, 
being comparatively noiseless and without recoil, 
and the present writer can well remember killing 
several rooks with an air-gun at an old country- 
house in Somersetshire in 1868, since which 
date he has not seen one in use. Daniel has a 
paragra])h on the use of the air-gun “for the 
shooting of rooks and rabbits,” Init his com- 
ments are not in its favour, and he relates an 
accident which happened to Mr. Tyssen, while 
using one at Donyland Park, in Rssex, which 
might well deter others from following his ex- 
ample. All these weapons have naturally given 
way to the use of the shot-gun and small-bore 
rifle. Farmers who are invited to enjoy a day’s 
rook-shooting naturally bring with them the guns 
which they are ordinarily accustomed to use, 
but in these days of improved precision in fire- 
arms, and skill in shooting flying game, no one 
would think of aspiring to reputation as a rook- 
shooter unless the birds were killed with a bullet. 

Of rook -rifles there are several patterns, those 
of Messrs. Holland and Holland being amongst 
the most perfect of their kind. In March, 1889, 
the present writer made trial of their hammer- 
less ‘250 at card targets with li inch buH’s eye. 
Fifty shots were !ired ronsi.*cutively at these 
targets, then thirty it random to test the fouling, 
thirty more at targi ts, and U*n at tin boxes on 
the ground as a tesv for rabbits, making a total 
of 120 shots without the barrel being wijied out. 
Twenty-nine bull’s eyes were made out of thirty 
shots at fifty yards, and out of the first fifty 
shots fired, forty-six would have struck a half- 
crown piect‘, and this with open V sporting 
sights, which were listed throughout the trial. 
Three of the targi^ts were published in the Field 
of April 13th, 1889, together with figures of 
three si/es of bullets (’220, ‘250, and *295, for 
comparison) and of the rifle itself, which is 
sighted to 50, 100, and 150 yards. Compared 
with a ride of this pattern, all other weapons 
for rook-shooting are obsolete. 

J. E. Hartino. 

ROUNDERS - rhis game is played upon 
a ground in the shape of a more or less regular 
pentagon, the “bases” at the angles being from 
15 to 20 yards apart. 

In the centre of the ground the server 
stands to toss the ball to the one who has the 
bat, and who stands opposite to him. 'J'wo 
sides are chosen, one of which goes in to bat, 
the? other out to field, this biiing decided by 
tossing. There should not be li*ss than ten, nor 
more than thirty ])layers in all. One of the “ in 
side” takes the bat — which is often a cricket 
stump - while the feeder, who is one of the 
outs, tosses (not throws) the ball towards the 
player, calling out “ play.” One of the “ outs ” 
stands behind the batter and returns the ball 
to the server. The rest of the out party are 
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distributed over the field round the outside of 
the pentagon. WhcMi the ball is served, the 
batsman’s object is to hit it as far as possible, 
but if the ball is caught bt?fore reaching the 
ground, he is out. He is allowed either one 
trial or three; if all are failures, he is out. If 
he hits or tips the ball, he must run to the next 
base, and as much farther as lu^ can reach without 
being hit by the fieldsnicn with the ball, but if 
he is hit Ijetween any two [loints he is out. 

'I'he score is made by the “ in ” party as 
follows: Each player, after striking the Ijall, 
runs from his base to another or to a second, 
third or more, or all round, according to the 
distaiK'e he had driven the ball, and scores one 
for each complete circuit. If “lost ball'* be 
cried by the “ out *’ party from the ball not 
being recoverable easily or by going over 
bounds only four can be scored. After one 
of the “ in ” party has hit the ball and dropped 
the bat, another takes his place, and tluj rult; 
applicable to the first player holds good for each 
in turn. If the striker hits the ball, he must 
run to No. 2, the one who preceded him if 
there moving on to 3 and so on. Any player 
of the “ins ’’whilst running, on biing hit by 
the ball before reaching a base, is out. 

The feeder is allowisl to feign a toss of the 
ball, in the hope of loia hing some one of the 
players, who may be induced to leave his base 
or point before the hit. 

When only one of the “in” side is left in, 
he may call for “ three fair hits for the rounder.” 
He obtains another innings for his side if he 
c'an hit the ball sufficiently far to allow him to 
coiiijilete the circuit of the pentagon ; but if 
he fail in his three attempts, he and his party 
arc finally out, and the other sidi: go in. As a 
rule, this chance is allowed oiu'e only, but this 
may be altered by mutual consent at the begin- 
ning of the game. 'I’he “field” is arranged 
much as at cricket -some near for slight tips, 
and the others well out, so as to lx* able to 
throw back to the “feeder” as (piickly as 
possible. Any one of the fieldsmen may put 
the runner out by hitting him with the ball 
before he reaches a base. 

F. T. Toli.ok. 

[& also Baskhai.i..] 

ROWING -A more correct title for this 
article would be “ Boat -racing,” for there are 
branches of pleasure rowing with which it 
does not profess to deal. I would still further 
limit it to “ Boat-racing on the river,” for I 
cannot jirofess to have any knowledge of sea- 
rowing. 

Historical — 'I’he early history of boat-rao 
iag on the Thames is almost entirely lost. We 
know that, before the beginning of this century, 
all passenger traffic the river in the neigh- 


bourhood of London was carried on by means, 
of watermen’s wherries : there were very few 
bridges, and consettuently there were many 
watermen with their boats ready to remedy the 
deficiency. From a very early date these 
watermen must have had races amongst them- 
selves : the earliest record of such races date.s- 
from 1715, when Mr. Thomas Doggett, an 
actor, instituted a race for young watermen 
who had just served their apprenticeship ; the 
prize was a livery and badge. The names of 
the winners before 1791 have not been pre- 
served in their entirety, but since that date the 
record is complete. 

Somewhere about this same date, 1791,. 
boat-racing amongst amateurs must have be- 
gun : at least, at this date there must have been 
somi‘ amateur rowing in the neighbourhood of 
London, as wc find that very early in the nine- 
tt?enth century rowing was fully recognised as a 
form of sport, both at Eton and Westminster, 
and in London. 'Phe list of captains of the 
boats at Eton dates from 1812, which points to 
the existence of unorganised rowing for some 
years befon^ this date. The l.eandcr ('lub is 
referred to, in 1825, as an old-established club, 
and we know that before it there existed clubs 
called the Star and the Arrow. In 1822 we 
know that bum])ing races were going on at 
Oxford -(Christ Church was head of the river, 
and there was a dispute between Jesus ami 
Brasenose. The first record of races at (Cam- 
bridge dates from 1826. How long before 
these respective dates boat- racing was carried 
on in an unorganised condition it is impossible 
to say. In 1829 th(! (’ambridge University 
Boat (Jlub was formed, and in I'ebriiary of that 
year the secretary was instructed to take steps 
towards ,i match with Oxford. 'I’he result was 
the first University Boat-race, rowed on June 
10th, 1829, at Henley, and this seems to have 
been folk)W(?d by various matches between the 
head boats of the river at each University : 
there is no record of these matches, but there 
is oral tradition, which is borne out by the 
recorded match between (Queen’s College, 
Oxford, and St. John’s (.College, Cambridge, in 
1837 (won by Queen’s), and by the fact that in 
1839 Henley Regatta was founded. The good 
citizens of Henley .saw that there wa.s a demand 
which they could meet by e.stablishing a Regatta. 
In this same year, 1839, Ibe Oxford University 
Boat Club was formed, and the third University 
Boat-race was rowed (the second w’as in 1836). 

Before leaving the early days of boat-racing, 
it is well to notice that the first Eton and 
Westminster match was rowed in 1829, the 
second in 1831, the third in 1836, and the 
fourth in 1837. The schools found it easier 
than the universities to make arrangements for 
a friendly trial of skill. 

For many years after the establishment of 
Henley Regatta, competition there was mainly 




confined to the Universities, and the different 
colleges of the Universities. 'Fhere were oc- 
casional entries from King’s ( College, London, 
Leander Club, St. George’s Club, 'Fhames Club, 
the Argonauts, Royal Chester, down to 185 7, 
when the London Rowing Club made its first 
appearance and established a third great liictor 
at the Regatta. 

The year before this, 1856, is also a landmark 
in the history of rowing, with which the names 
of I.ittledale and Mat 'Faylor must always be 
connected. Mr. lattledale was a gentleman of 
Liverpool, a member of the Royal C.'hestcr 
Rowing Club : he commissioned ^^at 'faylor, 
a ship’s carpenter, to build an eight oared boat 
for his club crew to use at Henley, 'fhc result 
was the first keel-less, smooth-skinned light 
ship, in which Royal Chester easily won the 
(kand Challenge Cup, their first and only vic- 
tory in this event. Boat building was revo- 
lutionised : the invention of outriggers by 
Clasper in 1845 had made the boats of the 
|»eriod much faster than formerly, but had not 
necessitated the learning of a new style of row- 
ing. Th(.'se new boats of Mat Taylor reejuired 
more skill to keep them balanced, and a new 
style in order to get the best pace out of them. 
It is from this year that the modern sc hool f)f 
rowing dates ; the method that was correct then 
is correct now, with siu'h sliglit modificalions 
as have been introduced by the sliding seat. 
Sculling was ecjually affected with rowing. 

'fhcMv is still another thing that marks this 
year 1856 as very important in the history of 
boat f..cing: it is that from this year the 
University match becomes an annual one. 
'riuis 1857 finds the rowing world in practically 
the s.im. condition as it is to-day ; annual 
competition between the Universities on the 
tideway, annual competition between the 
amateurs of the two Universities and of Ta)ndo»i 
at Henley, with other competitors either from 
at home or abroad occasionally intervening. 
Nor were the interests of the watermen, the 
professional oarsmen, forgotten: in 1843 a 
regatta \vas instituted on the tidew’ay at which 
they were invited to compete for substantial 
money prizes, and in most subse(iuent years a 
similar regatta has been held, 'fhere have 
been gaps in the sequence of these regattas : 
there were none in the years 1851-53, 1867 
(though in this year there w;i s a regatta at Paris 
in which several of our professionals took part), 
or 1879-89 (though for two or three years in 
the middle of the eighties the Messrs. Chinnery 
gave a prize for scullers), and 1896 once more 
finds no regatta for professionals, owing to the 
want of cor. petHioi which has been experienced 
in the latest series of regattas and has deterred 
its promoters from continuing their patronage. 
I'rom some of these regattas, however, there 
liave sprung several interesting matches, and 


some few good men have come to light who 
would otherwise have had no opportunity of 
showing their merits. 

The inveiuion of sliding-seats, wiiich came 
into general use at Henley Regatta of 1872, is 
another step in the development of modern 
oarsmanship, but it introduced no radical change 
of style, only a slight modification. 

Foreign Oarsmen — It is impossible in 
such a short sketch of the history of rowing to 
give a detailed aeeoimt of the foreign com- 
petitors who have triiul to wrest our laurels 
from us on the river. 'I’he first visitor from 
abroad was an Australian, Green hy name, Avho 
was lx*ateii by (.’hambers in a match for the 
championship in 1863 ; the first amateur crew 
to visit I^ngland was a Harvard University l'\)ur, 
which challenged, and was defeated by, an Oxford 
University Four in 1SO9. In 1876 the Aus- 
tralian, 4 ‘rickelt, won the championship, and 
>:ince that dale no • ICnglishman has been able 
to regain tlu? titli? ; but on the other luuul, 
thfuigh tluTi? have been many com])etilors from 
abroad at Henley Regatta, they h:ive failed to 
win cither the Grand (.'halliMigc (.'up for eights, 
or the Stewaril's (’up for fours, whii*h :ire the 
two priu» ij)al event s. 

OARSMANSHIP df it were not for the 
fact that oarsmen of the very fust class are 
e\lrem<‘ly rare, it would a|)|)ear that the art 
of rowing ought not to a difficult «)ne to 
acquire : there is only the oix? stroke to learn, 
and when that is learned, it only has to be 
constantly repeatetl, ncjw at a fasti.T, anil now at 
a slowi r lali: : there are not the same difficul- 
ties as then? are, for instance, at (aieket, where 
the beginner has to learn a numher of different 
strokes, and where he has to deal with circum- 
stances which are constantly changing. 

P>ut this one stroke in rowing consists of 
many separate ae.ltons, earned out \)y different 
sets of muscles, whi<’h must harmonize to- 
gether, and run into each other, so that the 
whole ap[)e:irs to be one smooth and easy action. 
Any failure in one of the points leads to a 
derangement of the whole, and also (cMids to 
the ac(|uisition of some bad habit in the indi- 
vidual oarsman which can never be altogether 
lost. 

1 propose first to describe what the stroke 
ought to be, and the more usual fiiults in per- 
forming it, and then, in the light of that know- 
ledge, to consider what methods the beginner 
ought to adoj)t in order to acejuire the art of 
rowing. 

2 "he Stroke [AWr. In rowing phraseology, 

forward,” when applied to an individual in 
a boat, means the direction in which he is 
looking ; when applied to a boat, means the 
direction in which it is ])ointing. It is easy from 
the context to see which is meant.] 
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For the purpose of description I divide the 
stroke into five main headings, (i) the swing 
forward, (ii) the beginning, (iii) the stroke in 
the water, (iv) (he iinish, (v) the recovery, and 
I select, to begin my description, that point 
when, after the stroke has l)een rowed in the 
water, and the arms straightened in the recovery, 
the body lias begun to swing up and forward 
from the almost recumbent position which it 
had assumed. Observe that though two of 
the headings are named resjicctively the “ be- 
ginning” and the “finish,” there is no dead 
point at either place; the motions that lead 
into the beginning are “continuous”; the 
“finish” is merged into the recovery. 

(i) The nvin^ fonvard, — 'flie body must be 
swung forward from the hips with a perfectly 
easy and regular motion, the spinal column as 
straight as possible, the stomach and chest well 
forward, the shoulders braced back in their 
natural position, the wrists Hat, with the oar- 
hladc feathered. As socjn as the body has 
passed the perjienclicular the slide is started ; 
from that moment the feet must feel the stretcher 
and so balance and regulate the slide with the 
swing, that as the swing forward c:omes to its 
full extent, the slide will just tou<*h the front 
stoj). Nearing the end of the swing forward, 
the feet feel the stretcher a little more firmly, 
the oar is tiirni!d sharply off the fi alher, and, as 
the swing forward stops, all weight is taken off 
the handle of the. oar, and the blade is allowed 
to drop into the water to its full de[)th. 

(ii) 7 he - At that moment, without 

the loss of a thousandth part of a second, the 
whole weight of the body is thrown on to the 
handle of the oar from the hips, the feet picss- 
ing very strongly on the stretcher, the slide not 
moving until the weight of the body is firmly 
established, but immediately following it. The 
whole power of the oarsman must be a])plicd at 
this point. 

(iii) 7 Vie mdng htick, — 'I'hen, by flattening 
down the knees with a very firm and even 
pressure on the stretcher, the swing back is so 
combined with the slide that as the swing 
comes to its extreme point back, so does 
the slide arrive at its back stop, the oar blade 
having been carried through the water without 
wavering, without any relaxation or increase of 
pressure. 

(iv) The finish. — During the last part of the 
swing back, after the body has passed the per- 
pendicular, the arms begin to be bent by use of 
the muscles behind the shoulders, the elbows 
kept close past the ribs, so that as the swing 
and the slide end, so do the hands touch the 
chest. 

(v) The rearvery. — At once the oar-blade is 
disengaged from the water by a sharp drop of 
the forearm from the elbow, follow'ed immedi- 
ately by a sharp drop and push away of the 
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wrists, which turns the blade on to the feather 
and straightens the arms. These three motions 
must be so smooth and so merged into each 
other that they appear to be one motion. 
Directly the body has ceased to swing back, it 
begins to swing forward again. 

'I'his brings us back to the point from which 
we started, and completes the cycle of the 
stroke. 

Now let us take these different parts, or 
rather headings, of the stroke a little more in 
detail, inquiring into the reason of the de- 
scribed actions, and the causes of the more 
common faults in carrying them out. 

(i) The siving fonvard—The body must be 
S7vung fonvard from the hips with a perfectly 
easy and regular motion — This, with the de- 
scribed position of the spinal column, chest, 
and shoulders is fairly obvious. A rigid bar 
swinging from one end will obviously have a 
longer swing, and its free end will swing through 
a bigger arc than will result if a bar of the 
same length has one end fixed and a hinge put 
somewhere down it. An additional reason for 
preserving the described position is that it 
enables the oarsman to give his lungs free play 
at a time when his muscles are doing compara- 
tively nothing, when he is taking his holiday, 
and gathering himself for the effort of the next 
stroke in the water. 

It is, however, not unusual to find two differ- 
ent faults of body position during the swing 
forward. One is using as the pivot on which 
to base the swing, not the hip bones, but one 
of the vertebree of the spine ; the other is to let 
the body swing across the boat towards the oar, 
as the end of the swing forward is neared. The 
first fault is usually acquired in the early stages 
of rowing, and is caused by the beginner 
sitting on his tail bone instead of more fairly 
on those other bones which nature has plenti- 
fully supplied with padding. The second fault 
is one into which the oarsman insensibly falls ; 
it is frequently found in No. 7 in an eight and 
No. 3 of a four. It is to be cured by keeping 
the eyes fixed on the inside shoulder of the man 
in front, and by feeling the stretcher with the 
inside foot a little more firmly during the last 
jmrt of the swing. 

The ivrists fiat, with the oarddade feathered — 
The blade is feathered, or turned parallel with 
the vratcr, becau.se in this position it only offers 
its edge as a resistance to any wind or waves. 
When the blade is in this position, with the 
arms straight, the wrists must be as low com- 
pared with the knuckles of the fist as possible, 
so that when the oar is turned square by raising 
the wrists above the knuckles, the arch of the 
wrists is not so great as to cramp their free play. 
The oar-handle must not be gripped in the fist, 
but held firmly in the fingers, with the thumbs 
coming round underneath. The hold of the 
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inside hand must never shift ; in the out- 
side hand the handle may be allowed to turn 
a little. 

As soon as the body has passed the perpendicu- 
lar the slide is started — ^The function of the 
slide is to enable the swing of the body to 
cover a greater distance, and to bring into use 
those strong muscles of the legs which were not 
properly exploited on fixed seats. Hence the 
slide is the servant of the swing, and must be 
used in conjunction with it. 'I'he swing and 
slide forward must be even and balanced. 
Personally I prefer to see the body swing loell 
past the perpendicular before the slide moves, 
as this gives greater steadiness and balance to 
the swing forward. It tends to keeping the 
feet more firmly on the stretcher, and the 
stretcher is the bed of the spring into which the 
body is now transforming itself, 'fhe slide 
must not touch the front stop before the body 
has finished swinging ; if it does, the balance of 
the swing forward upon the feet and stretcher is 
destroyed, and the oarsman is rendered in- 
capable of getting hold of the beginning with 
the necessary (quickness. This is a very common 
fault ; it is often possible to hear the slide hit 
the front stop hard, and to see the oarsman’s 
body tumble forwartl instead of swinging 
steadily ; this can only be cured by letting the 
body swing well past the perpendicular before 
the slide is allowed to move, and, directly the 
slide does begin to move, by feeling the 
jjressiire of the feet on the stretcher ; when 
once ti : slide begins, there must be no more 
pulling ai the straps of tlie stretcher. 

Nearing the end of the S7ving fonvard^ the oar 
is turned sharply off the feather — oar ought 
to be Kept “ on the feather ” as long as possible, 
for two reasons, first, because in this position it 
offers less resistance ; and second, because the 
merging of the rise of the wrists, which turns the 
blade square, into the rise of the hands, which 
allows the blade to drop into the water, (which 
is very difficult to get with the necessary quick- 
ness and freedom), tend*' to make the latter 
motion cjuicker and freei. A rather common 
fault is what is known as “skying the 
feather.” 1 cannot call to remembrance any 
occurrence of this fault when the blade has 
been kept on the feather ; it occurs only when 
the blade has been turned square early in the 
swing forward. In my experience, it is an 
ab.solule cure for a skied blade to keej) tht* 
blade on the feather until there is danger of 
the loom of the oar “ locking ” in the rowlock. 

As the swing forward stops^ all weight is taken 
off the haptd'^ of the oar and the blade is alhaved 
to drop into the water to its full depth — 'Fheoreti- 
cally, the body must never stop swinging ; 
directly it ceases to swing forward it must begin 
to swing back. Practically, there is a ]^ause, a 
dead point, at the end of the swing forward and 
at the end of the swing back, but these pauses 


must be made as short as possible. It is during 
the.se pauses that, on the one occasion the blade 
is dropped into the water, on the other it is 
disengaged from the water. The blade must 
be dropped into the water, because it is the 
easiest and quickest method of getting it there, 
and becausi? the balance of the oar is such that 
it will of itself immerse the blade to exactly the 
right depth. Many oarsmen, in trying to cover 
the blade (juickly, fall into the error of jerking 
up the handle of the oar; the mere fact of 
employing force (where it is not wanted) causes 
a tension of the muscles and a slignt pause as 
that tension takes place. Hence, though the 
motion of the blade into the water may be 
(juicker, yet there will Have been a slight delay 
in starting it, and the blade will be covered 
more deeply than is necessary, and further, this 
unnecessary effort will have to be checked before 
the oarsman can bring all his power to bear on 
the “ beginning.” 

(ii) The Beginning - Now that the oarsman has 
swung forward to his full extent anrt is ready to 
begin his stroke in the water, it is very important 
to rcmembtT, and always to bear in mind, that 
what the oar docs in the water is the only thing 
that gives pace to a boat, and is the only test of an 
oarsman’s value ; llieonly importance of all that 
1 have been discussing up to this point is to 
enable a man to a|)[)ly the whole of his .strength 
to tlie best .'idvantagt? when his blade is covered. 
'J’his sounds, and is, a truism. Hut it is very 
nece.ssary to emphasize it ; many coaches and 
m.any of their pupils entirely lose sight of this 
important point while endeavouring to cure par- 
ticular faults of style. 

The biginning must be caught with full 
power (it is a grij) rather than a catch, cer- 
tainly not a snatch), and for the following 
reason : 

'J'hc oar is a lever of the second order ; the 
oarsman of course sui)|)lies the power at the 
oar-handle ; the wiright to be moved is at the 
rowlock ; the fulcrum is the blade covered in the 
Avater. Hut this fulcrum is not stable, it gives 
to the pre.ssure. 'I'he broader the blade, the 
more stable, the fulerunt, but the discussion of 
this point will <'ome ntoro a])propriately with the 
di-scussion of dimensions. If, when the blade 
is finsl covered, the power is applied gradually, 
the molecules of water begin to move away in 
front of the blade, anti when the j)owcr is fully 
applied, it necessarily does not meet with so 
much resistance, as the water is moving away 
from it. ( 'onset juently the oarsman devotes 
much of his power to merely moving the water 
ill front of his blade, instead of lifting the boat 
ixist it. If, on the other hand, the beginning 
is gripped at once with full power, the molecules 
of water are at rest, and the lever is of the greate.st 
effect as far as the stability of the fulcrum is 
concerned. 

[Note — T'hc greatest mechanical advantage of 
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the lev’cr is undoubtedly obtained when the oar 
is at right angles to the boat ; but the instability 
of the fulcrum, whirli results if the full power is 
only applied at tliat moment, leads to a greater 
loss of povver than the mechanical disadvantage 
of the “ beginning.” Further, the more stable 
fulcrum enables a slower stroke to be rowed, 
since the same pciwer, acting through the same 
space, will take longer to travel through that 
space when it meets with a firm resistance than 
when it has less resistaiK^e to ovt.Tcome.] 

The pause which an oarsman fri.*(jLiently makes 
before letting his bladi; drop into the water is 


to grip the beginning sharply and firmly will de- 
feat his own object, because he makes an effort at 
this point, and in this effort grips his oar-handle 
too tightly. 

'Phe beginning is often made less effective, 
even when theni is no hang, by the blade being 
brought towards the water in a slanting direc- 
tion, instead of being covered up to its full 
depth when the oarsman is at his full reach 
forward. 'Phere is no object wh«ltever in a long 
swing, unless that swing is used effectively, 
unless the blade is covered up ail the time that 
the body is swinging back ; if the blade is rowed 
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called a “hang”; it is a bad fault, not only 
because it makes the keeping of lime more 
difficult for a member of a crew, but also be- 
cause it invariably causes the beginning to be 
missed. 'Plie chief causes of hang are as 
folU)ws : a hurry of the swing forward, which 
brings the oarsman to the end of his reach 
before the rest of the (Tew*, for whom he has to 
wait; finish of the slide forward before the 
swing, which upsets the balance of the oarsman 
on his stretcher, which must be regained before 
he can begin his stroke in the water ; and a 
faulty hold of the handle of the oar in the fists 
instead of the fingers, which stiilens the wrists 
and. arms, and makes their action slow. It very 
often happens that a man who is trying his hardest 


through the air at the beginning (or at the finish) 
there is so much swing completely w'astcd. 

Another fault which makes the beginning less 
effective is over-reaching with the shoulders, 
/>., when the body is full forward, the muscles 
of the shoulders are relaxed and the arms are 
allowed to move forw^ard in the sockets of the 
shoulders out of their natural position. The 
idea is to increase the reach forw'ard; but it 
leads to two bad results: (i) the extra w'cight 
of the arms is throwui upon the handle of the 
oar, its balance is disturbed, and it becomes 
impossible to c:ovcr the blade at the correct 
moment ; and (ii) the shoulders are in the worst 
{K)sition for withstanding the strain which has 
immediately to come upon them. One of two 
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things must follow : either valuable time must 
be lost in rc-bracing the shoulders Ixilbre the 
blade is put into the water (the more common 
result, another form of “ hang ”), or, the blade 
being covered, full jKiwer is not applied until 
the shoulders are in position again. 

It has been said above that the beginning 
tmust be gripped by throwing the whole weight 
•of the body from the hips on the oar-handle, 
the feet pressing strongly on the stretcher, but 
the slide not moving until the weight of the 
body is firmly established, but immediately 
following it. This requires explanation. Every 
man, in addition to the power which his 
muscular development gives him, has a body 
which weighs something, and by the proper use 
•of that bodily weight he can add appreciably to 
the power of his muscles. Dr. Warre, in his 

Notes on the Stroke,” puts this very concisely : 

Strength misapplied soon evaporates ; your 
weight is always in the boat with you.” Now, 
if the slide is allowed to move before the weight 
of the body is applied, it is impossible for thi: 
oarsman to make efficient use of his weight, and 
he consequently lo.scs once and for all part of 
his effective power. lie can get a treniirndously 
hard shove with his legs, but ho has lost, or 
rather never ac'(|uiretl, a reserve of power (ui 
whieh he could rely when his muscular powers 
.are failing him in a hard race. 

It is i)y no means uncommon, however, to 
sec a man slide on U) his work instead of 
swinging on to it : with profes.sional oarsmen it 
is thj ’•‘lie rather than the exception. 

'J'hiTL follows the (juestioii, How soon ought 
the slide to move after the weight has been 
established ? Modern practice gives the answi!r. 
As sc.jn as possible. 'I'he two motions ought 
to be almost simultaneous. 

At this point it is perhaps as well to o])serve 
that <me of the most famous eights that ever 
rowed the Oxford University eight of 1878 - 
iib a crew .swung their bodies up to, and even 
past, the perpendicular before allowing their 
slides to move. The pace of this crew was 
undoubted, and to this d ‘y it is (juoted as being 
one of the finest examples of eight-oared rowing 
<!vcr witnessed. There is this great example 
iigainst modern practice. My rea.son for pre- 
ferring the latter is derived from personal ex- 
perience. When I went up to Oxford in the 
<;arly eighties it was considered correct to swing 
|ja.st the perpendicular if possible before sliding, 
4ind in this school 1 was carefully instructed. 
But increasing experience and observation of 
other rowing men led me to favour an earlier 
use of the slide, since the old system induced a 
^^eparation of swi ig from .slide. Almost the 
whole swing came first, then came the action 'of 
the slide ; the two were not used in com- 
bination. Certainly full use was made of the 
bodily weight, but the leg and back muscles 
were not properly used, especially at the begin- 
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ning. 'rhis was seen at (Cambridge before it 
was seen at Oxford ; the run of C.'ambridge 
victories — in 1886, 1S87, 1888, and i88y — was 
mainly owing to their more correct use of the 
slide, but then the Oxford men learned their 
lesson from the enemy and turned the tables. 

(iii) 'IV/r S7ci/ij;^ fitit’L — It has been explained 
that the oar is a lever of the second order, and 
that the object of the oarsman is to lift the boat 
past the spot where his blade was covered in the 
water. Yet it is invariably assumed in rowing 
phraseology that the oarsman has to “ row his 
blade through,” a confusion of idms which is 
owing to the fact that the water gives an unstable 
fulcrum and runs away in front of the pressure 
of the blade with increasing rapidity. It is 
owing to this, too, that though the .same power 
be applied at the oar handle with unvarying 
pressure during the whole lime that the blade is 
covered, yet the blatlc will appear to “come 
through ” with ever increasing rapidity. And 
this fact has caused many good judges of rowing 
to atlvoc:iite and teach a constant increase of 
power after the beginning has once been 
gripped. 1 think they are wrong, and are 
misled by appearances. 'Fhere is a “ slip ” of 
the oai in th(? ^\.lter, the blade does “come 
through,*' and it .s only by watching wliat the 
blade of each individual oarsman dues in the 
water that the coach can estimate the value of 
his work. Jt is very important to remember 
that the most valuable oarsman is not he who 
moves the greatest (|iianlity of water or “rows 
his blade through ” the greatest distance, hut he 
who does most to carry th.c l)oat past the spot 
where his blade was first covered. 

If the beginning has been properly gri])pcd, 
and the slide begun at the right time, the swing 
back and the stroke in the water are also pro- 
perly carried out ; they follow naturally, and the 
next difficulty only begins with the bending of 
the arms for the finish. 

(iv) 7 Vie Finish. 'The fini.sh is that jiart of the 
stroke in the water during which the arms, which 
must be regarded as mere atlachnienls between 
the shoulders and the oar-handle, are Ijent to 
allow the oar to come home t(j the chest. While 
this colliding up of the attai'hments is going on, 
the jm-ssure on the water mii.st be still held on 
by the steady swing hack of the body and ex- 
tension of the slide ; there must be no addition 
to, or suhslilution for, this pressure, by any use 
of the biceps. All lliat is required from the 
muscles of the arms, and more parlii.ularly from 
those behind the shoulders, is to couple up the 
connections. But this is one of the most diffi- 
cult points in rowing for an oarsman to get 
correctly ; and most men even of good class fall 
into one of two errors : either they use their 
arms too much, or loo little. If thev use their 
arms too much, the body is pulled up to the 
handle of the oar (this fault is called “ meeting 
the oar”), which involves a shortening of the 
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swing, and consequently of the stroke in the 
water ; the over- use of the arms, too, always 
disturbs the position of the oar in the water and 
makes the oarsman row his finish either “ light ” 
(/>. with the blade more or less uncovered), or 
“ deep ” with tin.* blade too much covered). 
This last fault of finishing deep is caused by the 
extra strain on the arms, affecting the wrists and 
flattening their arch, 'rhis causes the blade to 
be slightly turned in the water, and by its mere 
change of position to run down deeper. It 
must be remembered that as the arms are 
bending, the arch of the wrists must be gradually 
increasing. 

If the arms arc used loo little, the grip of the 
blade in the water is relaxed, the hole in the 
water which it has made is filled up, and the 
whole finish is weakened. 

(v) The Recov€ry, — Faults of the finish are very 
intimately connected with faults of the recovery, 
and more especially with the difficulty of dis- 
engaging the blade from the water at exactly 
the right time. Consider the position of a 
beginner when his arms begin to bend for the 
finish. He has been told to keep his blade 
fully covered until his hands touch his chest, 
but he knows full well that if he does this, and 
fails to disengage his oar exactly at the right 
time, the oar-handle will hit his body with con- 
siderable violence, and he will catch a crab. 
The consc(iuence is that he either shirks the 
difficulty by letting his blade get lighter and 
lighter as the hands come into the chest until, 
as the hands touch the chest, the blade is com- 
pletely uncovered, or else, keeping the blade better 
covered, he makes a violent wrench with any 
muscles of his arms or shoulders ; sometimes he 
even throws his body on the oar-handle, in 
order to get his blade out before it can do mis- 
chief. In either (ase bad habits are formed 
which it is almost impossible to cure. A really 
good finish and recovery is hardly ever seen 
even amongst the very best and most finished 
oarsnnai- -they nearly all havesome trick ac(|uired 
in their early days which they have found im- 
possible to cure. And yet thti disengagement 
of the oar from the water is a perfectly simple 
and easy matter all that is re<|uired is a sharp 
drop of the hands and forearms working from 
the elbows as on a pivot ; no other muscles 
should be allowed to come into play, 'fhis is 
the first motion of the recovery ; then comes 
the drop of the wrists, which turns the oar on 
to the feather, followed immediately by the 
pushing away of the wrists, which straightens 
the arms, 'riiese are three separate and distinct 
motion.s, but the value of a good recovery lies 
in making them form one continuous motion. 
'I'he use of the wrists is to be particularly noted — 
the usual instruction at this point of the stroke 
is “sharp with your hfi/zi/s in the recovery”; but 
the 7vrisfs play a far more important part in the 
recovery than do the hands. The excessive use 


of the arms in the finish cramps the wrists, and 
conse(|uently makes the recovery slow and 
awkward. As the arms are being straightened 
in the recovery, just sufficient weight must be 
put on the handle of the oar to keep the blade 
balanced at the right height — two or three inches 
above the surface of the >vater. The oarsman 
must feel as if he had nothing more to do with 
his oar until it is time to turn it square and 
drop it into the water for the beginning — his arms 
during the swing forward must be quite straight, 
but not in the least stiff or rigid. 

Directly the oar has been disengaged from 
the water, all pressure on the stretcher cea.ses, 
and the strain of the recovery of the body is 
eased by a slight pull with the feet on the straps 
of the stretcher, 'fhis comes only too naturally 
to the oarsman, and the pull on the straps is 
apt to be continued too long it must cease 
directly the slide forward is started. 

Let me summarise as concisely as possible the 
most important points of the stroke. 

The action of the blade in the water is the 
only factor that counts towards pace-making. 

The stroke in the water cannot be of full 
value unless the beginning is gripped with full 
power. 

I'he beginning cannot be gripped unless the 
body is perfectly balanced when it is at the end 
of its swing forward. 

How to teach a beginner — 1'he be- 
ginner should always lake his first lessons on 
a fixed scat, because it will give him one thing 
less to think about, and also because it is only 
on a fixed seat that he can learn and appreciate 
the value of swing- - -of using his weight properly. 
It is important that his oar should be true 
in the rowlock, with unworn leather on the 
Initton, and that the rowing pin of the rowlock 
should be a little “ proud ” rather than the 
reverse. When he gets into the boat, show him 
how’ to sit exactly opposite to his feet, and 
with his body erect ; before he takes an oar 
into his hands show him how to swing his 
body, and explain that all work must be done 
by body swing sup])orted from the stretcher, 
that the stretcher is the point from wiiich he 
must get all his power, and that he must not 
depend on the strength of his arms. Now 
let him take hold of his oar, and show him 
how to hold it in his lingers — with his thumbs 
underneath and round the handle ; with the 
blade flat on the water, his w'rists will be as low 
as is convenient — well below his knuckles. 
I^xplain to him that the grasp of the oar must 
not be shifted, so that, when the oar is turned 
square, the wrist.s, especially the inside one, will 
be w'ell arched ; the hands on the oar ought to 
be a handsbreadth ajiart. Let him turn his oar 
on and off the feather several time.s, until he 
understands the use of his wrists. 

Now show him that if he lets his oar drop 
into the water with a S(|uare blade, letting go 
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of the handle altogether, the balance of the 
oar will immerse the blade to the right depth, 
and explain to him that he must try to produce 
the same effect without letting go of his oar. 
Let him swing a little forward several times 
with straight arms and try this exercise, at first 
entirely letting go of his oar, and afterwards 
keeping hold of it. 

Now show him how to disengage his oar 
from the water — by a simple drop of the forearm 
from the elbow— and explain to him the motions 
of the recovery which follow, and see that he 
performs them in proper sequence. 

Up to this point all instruction can be carried 
on without the boat being moved from the 
landing stage or the bank ; but now it is neces- 
sary to let the boat go, and to get ycnir pupil 
to connect the putting of the blade into the 
water with its disengagement from the water. 
Do not at first let him exercise any pressure 
on the water or swing his body more than a 
very little ; direct his attention towards drop- 
ping his blade into the water projKirly, letting 
it float through the water quite evenly while 
his arms an? bending, and the pro[)er ijerforni- 
ance of the motions of the recoviTy. When 
he has got some idea of performing all these 
motions in a proper manner, let him swing a 
little more and exercise a little pressure on the 
water ; let him watch his blade occasionally for 
a few strokes, and direct his attention towards 
bringing it through with a ixjrfecUly even 
inf)tion, and without varying the depth to 
which i^ has been covered. It will take several 
days bclon* he grasps all these details ; until 
he has grasped them and has got into the 
habit ol performing them with some approach 
to Corn ell less, it is important that he should 
not be allowed to attempt to lay out his 
St length. Hut when his muscles begin to ac- 
(luire the habit of performing the motions with- 
out constant commands and messages from the 
brain, you can encourage him for a few strokes 
occasionally to do more work and to swing his 
body more ; this is the time to insist on the 
value of body swing ana pressure on the 
Stretcher; do not allow him to use his arms, 
and do not allow him to continue this extra 
pressure for more than ten strokes at a time, 
but continue to imf)ress upon him the necessity 
of keeping his blade even and regular in the 
water when he increases the pressure. Do not 
allow him to exert anything like his full power 
until he has got a fair idea of how he ought 
to use his hands and wrists without making 
frcipjcnt mistakes. 

\\'hen he has reached this stage, transfer your 
atti iUion and his to I'le use of his body. Make 
him swing his body forward right down between 
his knees (watch that his knees keep rigid and 
that they neither close in nor fall further apart 
at any part of the stroke ; they ought to be just 
wide enough apart to allow his stomach to 
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conic well down betw'een his thighs). Then 
make him swing back well past the perpen- 
dicular, making his hips the pivot on which to 
swing. 

When he begins to swing properly, transfer 
your attention more to his stretcher ; make him 
think of keeping his feet firmly planted on the 
stretcher during his swing forward, and of using 
his slreti:her sharply in conjunction w ith a sharp 
spring up of the hoily in order to grip the begin- 
ning. Now is the time to encourage him to 
exert all the pressure in llu; water that he can 
command during those few' occasional strokes 
w'heii you ask him to lay out his strength, but 
you must keep an eye on his blade in the water, 
and it is always advisable to let him, too, 
look at his blade for two or three slroki.*s at a 
time. 

'lo summarise. First teach your piqul how 
to use his hands, wrists, and arms ; then how 
to use his body ; and lastly, how to u.se hi.s 
legs. 

When you put him on a slide, make him 
swing his body well before he slides forward, 
and, to begin with, make him swing bis body up 
to the jierpendiciilar before be slitles back, 
llegiii on a 5 or 6-iiu h slide. 

Dimensions of boat — Any oni* wishing to 
have a racing boat built will go to a builder, give 
him the weights of the (*rew for whieh the boat 
is w'anted, and hrave him unfettered by instruc- 
tions about length, width, or dejitli, or sliajie of 
hull. About other matU?rs, such as the lieight 
of the scats above the heels, the length of slide, 
the distance of the rowing i)in at right angles to 
the centre of the seat, and so on, every one is 
not *|uite agrei'd, so that instructions may be 
necessary. for i)iir[)oses of referiaice, here 
follow' the dimensions of a modern eight : — 

ft. ins. 

over all 62 4 

(fr«*alt*sl Preadlli 1 lO'J 

(Ireatesl iiieaMireil fmni skin lo l«»p of scat 9-i 

Depth fur wan I 6j 

Depth aft • . . . 5*4 

Height of sea! above heels 81 

Height uf work (rowlock sill alnjve .seal) ... 0^ 

Length of .slide I 4 

Distance of rowing pin from renlre of seal ... 2 hi 

Front of sliile when full f»)rward exactly opposite the 

rowing pill. 

'Diis w’as a good and fast boat, whit'h carried a 
trew averaging i2st. 5lbs. Vor a lighter 
crew- a boat of less length, breadth, and depth 
woukl suffice ; hut the capacity of a boat for 
carrying weight dejiends fiir more on the shape 
of the hull than on these actual dimensions. 
The dimensions of the boat built by Mat'Iaylor 
for Oxford University in 1857 were: length 
54 feet, breadth 2 feet 2k inches, and the 
average weight of the c.rew' was a trifle over 
1 1 stone y lbs. 

'J'he greatest beam ought lo come somewhere 
about No. 4 seat, or even a little further for- 
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ward, and the floor ought to be carried well 
aft. 

McasurcinciUs «jf a iiUMlern Kmir. ( )f a Pair. 

fl. ins. ft. ins. 

Length tivcr all 44 8 36 10 

i^rcatest breadth 18} 14 

Depth, amidships SJ 

Depth, stein 6 4f 

Depth, stern SJ 3i 

'J'he other nietisurements would be the same 
as in the eight, but they retjuire a few words of 
explanation. I'he height of the seat above the 
heels, which is now generdlly 8} inches, is in 
my opinion too much. 'I 'hough the oarsman, 
by increasing the height of his seat, can swing 
with more comfort and more fr(?edom, yet he 
places himself more out of the plane of his 
work, and so loses mechanical advantage, and 
further retpiires a more sloping stret<'her, which 
prevents him from keeping on the necessary 
pressure at the finish. 1 think 7J inches is 
quite liigh enough except in a few individual 
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causes a great loss of swing. It is argued that 
a man would swing more if his slide did not 
come up to his work but was stopped some 
inches away from it —he probably \vould, but 
he would also lose in leg work. There must be 
a compromise bctw’een swing and leg w'ork : 
w’hcre the point of compromise comes must be 
a matter of opinion. Modern practice sanctions 
a 16-inch slide coming up level with the work : 
with this I quite agree. 

I'he distance of the rowing pin from the 
centre of the seat measured horizontally and at 
right angles varies from 30 inches to 32 inches. 
It depends a good deal on the length of oar in- 
board (the leverage) which it is desired that 
the crew should use. With a leverage of 3 feet 
8| inches I have found 30J inches a very good 
distance to choose for this. 

Now as to the dimensions of the oar. On 
this point there has lately been a good deal of 
dissension in the rowing world, some authorities 
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cases, where a man is hnndicajiped by an 
abnormally short body, or by exceptionally stiff 
thigh joints. 

f The height of “work,” /.<*., of rowlock sill 
abo\e si'jit, varies, according to the lloatability 
of the boat, from 6i inches to 7J inches. It 
ought to be set as low as possible consistent 
with the comfort of the crew and the probable 
conditions of the weather : for instain'c, in 
winter, when the water is frecjiiently rough, it is 
ndvisabU? to have the work j inch higher than 
in summer. Some individuals re(|uire their 
work to be set either higher or lower than the 
average on account of sonic peculiarity of build, 
.sometimes even of style. 

Jixperience has provi.-d that a slide of sixteen 
inches is as much as can be used with advan- 
tage. W ith the seat raised 7^^ inches above the 
heels, till? oarsman cannot slide more than 16 
inches away from his work (in this case “ work ” 
means a point exactly opjiosite to the rowing 
pin of his rowlock) without catching the calves 
of his legs against the front of the thwart ; and 
an extension of the slide in front of the work 


declaring fora 12-foot oar, others for a 12-foot 
6 inch oar, with the leverage in both cases at 
3 fe(!t tS inches, and in the latter case w’ith a 
slightly smaller blade, 5^ inches as against 
55 inches. 'I’here is not a great deal of advantage 
on either side ; the longer oar gives the longer 
stride in the water, and enables the oarsman to 
row a slightly slower stroke to get the same pace 
as with a shorter oar ; but, on the other hand, 
the longer oar is rather more unwieldy. The 
size of the blade is perhaps rather more impor- 
tant. As has been before remarked, the oar is 
a lever of the second order, the blade covered 
in the water is the fulcrum, and in order to get 
the greatest mechanical advantage it is necessary 
tl>at the fulcrum should he as stable as possible, 
'riie bigger the blade of the oar, the more stable 
the fiileriiin. Put human nature refuses to keep 
on making supreme efforts against an unyielding 
resistance ; it is impossible to get a man to keep 
on putting out his greatest strength Avhen he 
feels little response to his efforts, much less is it 
possible to get him to put forth that quickness 
and dash which is so necessary in the formation 






of a good crew. Hcncc it follows that it is not 
possible to lay down the size of the blade on 
matheinatieal principles, but only from experi- 
ence. In the days of fixed scats, the consensus 
of opinion fixed the width of the blade at 

5 inches. The introduction of slides necessitated 
•the use of longer leverage inboard, and the 
button of the oar was shifted 4 or 5 inches 
further away from the handle ; to counterbalance 
this alteration in the leverage the width of the 
blade was increased ultimately to 6.V and in a 
few cases even to 7 inches. Experience showed 
that this was loo much, and of late years the 
width of the blade has been gradually cut down 
without any loss of power to the oarsman, but 
rather with considerable gain. My own ex- 
perience points to a 5j-inch blade giving better 
results than a 6-inch blade, whether the total 
length of the oar be 1 2 feet or 1 2 feet 6 inches, 
and 1 rather suspect that a 5-inch blade would 
give still better results. With the small blade, 
there is very little loss of mechanical advantage, 
but there is immense gain in life and dash to the 
crew. My preference is for an oar 12 feet 

6 inches over all, buttoned at 3 feet 8 inches, 
with a blade 5] inches wide. 

COACHING -To coach an eight tir a four or 
any combination of men in a boat rec juires ( erlain 
(pialities in a man, chief of which, after a practical 
and theoretical knowledge of rowing, are un- 
bounded patience and good tt‘mper, <'oiiple<l 
with continuous and close observation. It is 
essential that tlie men who are rowing should 
have suj/.enie confidence in their coach, and on 
his siile it is equally necessary that he should 
do nothing to forfeit this confidence. Thus he 
should neN cr make a hurried criticism on any 
individual lest he should by chance bestow 
blame where the individual addressed, or, what 
is perhaps worse, his comrades in the boat, know 
that it is not. deserved. It is very unwise, too, 
on the part of a coach to tell his crew tt) do a 
certain piece of work, having the intention of 
not stopping them at the distance named, but of 
keeping them on for some further distance ; very 
likely the crew has not been rowing hard enough 
during the early stages of a prac tice row, and 
for that one particular row the trick will be 
successful ; but the success is gained at the 
expense of the loss of all confidence in the coach, 
and a great unwillingness on the part of the men 
to extend themselves in future rows. During 
practice the coach ought always to tell his crew 
what their hard work is going to be, and he 
must always keep his word, unless something 
unforeseen crops up to stop the work. 

It is impc tan*’ to keep the attention of the 
•crew fixed upon the instructions of the coach ; 
therefore he must often vary the tones of his 
voice, and, as men^s minds are differently con- 
stituted, and explanations which will satisfy one 
man will fail with another, so he must vary the 
terms of his instructions. 


It is bad ])olicy to keep on talking to one 
individual, even though his faults be many and 
glaring : it will either make him extremely 
angry, or else exlremely des|}undent and hope- 
less of imi)roving himself, neither of which 
frames of mind is conducive to good rowing. 
It does occasionally oci'iir, however, that the 
very best results are obtained by continuous 
coaching of one indiviilual during a practice 
row’, but the coach must be very certain of the 
temper of his man before he tries this dangerous 
experiment. 

'fhere are men who have a thoroir^^h know'- 
ledge of the theory of rowing and a wide 
experience in its practice, but who, in coaching 
an eight or a four, devote all their time towards 
endeavouring to make each individual oarsman 
row in tlie best possible form, witiiout really 
p;iying miii'h attention towards combining the 
individuals into a crew. 'Fins is a fatal mistake. 
Granted that if eight individuals are coached on 
exactly the same lines and brought to the utmost 
perfection of style, they w'ill naturally row per- 
fi.rtly together: but in this im|)erfeet world it is 
inqH)ssibie to [jroduce perfection, and as each 
individual fails, even though it be by but a 
little?, to reac'li this necessary point, so will the 
< ie\v, conc'hed on diis system, fail to attain 
combination. 

'Die chii f duty of a coac h is to form indi- 
viduals into a crew, to make them row as nearly 
as ])ossible absolutely together ; it is n-ally 
subsidiary to leac h c'ach man to row in the best 
style* ; this ought to have been clone before the 
men are put togelluT in an eight, llioiigh a good 
deal may still be tangbl to individuals in a till) 
boat during the early stage's of practice*. While 
the? men are out in the eight, the attention of 
tlic! cejach must be given entirely towards 
correcting those faults wiiich interfere? with the 
uniformity of the crew, and towards making the 
crew arcpiiro those points of swing, rhythm, 
beginning, whicli he considers nc?cessary to give 
them pace. 

No one has yet altcnipt(?d to lay down any 
principlc;s to guide the coach in gcrtliiig liis crew 
together, aiul it is difiicailt to lay down any such 
princ!i|)les, sinc:e no two crew’s evc?r have exactly 
the Slime faults, but I think that it is possible 
to do it to a limited extent. 

Every crew in its earliest stages presents the 
following characteristics -shortness of finish, 
slownc'ss of rcTovery, hurry of bodii*s and slides 
forward, hang over the slretc'her, missing of the 
beginning, oars in and out of the water at 
dilTerent limes— a formidable catalogue. Where 
is the coach to begin ? 'I'lie rattle of the oar 
in the rowlock presents itself as the e;jsic?st point 
at which to begin to rally the errew together ; 
the ear assists the eye. 

Therefore let the c.oach’s first instruction be, 
“Listen for the fini.sb, gel the semnd of it 
together, and be quick with the wiists in the 
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recovery.” Following on this point, the coach 
must try to steady the swing forward : “ Get 
the bodies well down before the slides are 
started, and feel the feet on the stretcher.” 

'Fhese two jx)ints can be impressed upon the 
crew at the same time, and it is best to let them 
practise these for some little time without 
attempting to proceed further ; but it is very 
useful to make the crew break from a paddling 
stroke (which ought not to exceed 30 i)er 
minute, nor go below 28 |K‘r minute) into a 
row for some six to ten strokes, during which 
the coach must insist on the swing forward 
being still slowi?r and longer, while the blades 
are brought faster through the water (I use this 
expr(‘ssion, though it is (piite wrong, becausti it 
is the usual one employed by rowing men), and 
upon the men putting all their strength into 
each stroke, and keeping the blades well cov- 
ered right to the finish. After rowing these 
few strokes, the crew ought to be allowed to 
drop to the jiaddle again, and instructed to get 
the recovery sharper and the hands (juicker 
away ; they will improve more (juickly if they 
undcrstancl that the coa<'h wants them to im- 
prove in one definite point at a tiiiu! ; and this 
sharpness of recovery is perhaps tlu^ most im- 
portant step towards getting the crew together. 

Along with this [irac'tice in the eight, all the 
men composing the crew must be taken out in 
pairs in a tub and carefully taught the correct 
use of the slide (very few eviai of the best oars- 
men slide jirojKTly), and the proper se(]uence 
of the iiKjtions of the recovery, in addition to 
the correction of any other faults which they 
may have ac(|uired. 

l’hi‘ early pra<'tice of a crew is generally 
carried on in a clinker built boat ; it is advisable 
to discaril this as soon as possible ; a racing ship 
is a little more difficult to balanci* and keep on 
a level keel, but is miK'h more likely to have 
the work put correctly for each man, and it is 
impossible for a crew to make much progress 
in a heavy shij) towanls that life and briskness 
whii h is so very nec’essary. 

The mention of work reminds me of one very 
iiiifiortantdiity of the coach. Jt is really aston- 
ishing to see how seldom the work is put cor- 
rectly in a boat even when fresh from a boat- 
builder ; more often than not many alterations 
have to be made before the boat can be used ; 
heel tra|)s have to be moved opposite to the 
slides, or sliiles have to he nioveil in order to 
put a man opposite to his feet, the outriggers 
have to be lengthened or cut down in order to 
get the leverage ei]ual all through the boat. 
All ihesi* things ought to be looked to, and 
measurements taken, by the coach himself 
before the boat is used ; it is not fair to the 
crew to ask them to improve themselves as long 
as they are handicapped by their tools. The 
coach ought never to allow any individual to 
alter the* height of his own work (/>., the height 
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of the sill of his rowlock above the scat) ; if he 
does, he will very soon find that every other 
man wants to alter his work, and the result 
will be startling. I have found one man with 
his work at sh inches, and the next man to him 
with his work at inches, and they both wished 
to alter it further." Every man ought to have 
his work at the same height, unless he has some 
|)ecuh‘arity of build or figure. 

When the crew' have begun to get the recovery 
smartly and fairly well together, w'hile showing 
length and steadiness of swing in their short 
pieces of rowing, it is time to make them do some 
more extended pieces of rowing for some six or 
seven minutes, during which they must be made 
to row really hard. I'his is necessary, not only for 
puriK)scs of training, but also because men must 
l)e taught to row hard. No man naturally rows 
(luite as hard as he can ; he must be forced to 
the utmost of his i>ower during the early stages 
of practice, or he will not properly develop his 
rowing muscles. During these short hard rows 
the crew will not exhibit any life or dash ; the 
coach must be satisfied if he gets real hard 
work and a long swing. He must alternate 
these hard rows with long stretches of paddling, 
breaking occasionally into few strokes of row- 
ing; it is during these few strokes of rowing 
that he must now' try to infuse life and dash 
into the men. “ Sharp with the hands over the 
stretcher, get all the weight and work on at the 
beginning, feel the feet on the stretcher, and 
sw'ing the finish w'ell out. Drive with the legs.” 
“ Sharper on to it.” 

'Fhesc are all the general instructions that I 
feel able to give. I’^ery crew has its ow'n 
peculiar characteristics, and require more atten- 
tion to be given to some particular point. 

As the day of the race for which the crew is 
preparing draws near, the attention of the coach 
must he given entirely towards getting the crew 
absolutely together; and it may sometimes be 
necessary for him to teach a man to do some- 
thing quite opposed to all the principles of good 
rowing in order to get him into more uniformity 
with the rest of the crew. At this point indi- 
vidual form may have to be sacrificed for the 
benefit of the crew. 'Hie sacrifice ought not to 
he made for a crew of juniors ; but in more 
important contests it sometimes has to be made. 

'rhe coach ought not to put off raising the 
slow' practice stroke of 30 per minute too long. 
At least three weeks before the race the crew 
ought to he accustomed to rowing 32 forperiodsL 
of seven or eight minutes, and 34 for one 
minute; and every third day another stroke 
should be added on. If the race is a long one 
of three or four miles, the crew' ought to be 
able to row' 34 to 36 all the way, with the 
command of a spurt of 38. Over a course of 
a mile to a mile and a-half, the racing stroke 
w'ill be 38, with the pow'er of spurting to 40 
or 42. 
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The crew must be well practised in starting. 
It does not matter very much whether they 
start with two short strokes and then a long 
one, a short stroke, a three-quarter stroke and 
then a long one, or a long stroke, a half-stroke 
and then a long one, all of which are used by 
different crews. The pace of the start depends 
on the steadiness of the men and the irleanncss 
with which the blades leave the water for the 
first few strokes, and, most of all, on how soon 
the men settle down together to their own 
style. The start is always a scramble ; the 
crew that scrambles least is generally ahead at 
the fifth stroke. 

I do not propose to say much on training. 
As long as the food is plain and simple, it does 
not make much difference what is eaten, 
though the more variety the better. The most 
important matter in training is absolute regu- 
larity of habit. Drink must be restricted, 
especially during the early stages of training, 
when the wasting of fat calls for more licpiid. 
Absolutely no smoking. Here are the regula 
tions for the training of most modern crews. 


7.0 

A.M. 

Called. Dress in flannels. 

7»5 

M 

Ilalf-gla.ss i)f milk and a hiseuit. (In fnr 
walk nf about two miles. Sh.arp sprint 
for 200 yards. On return, tub and dress. 

8.30 

»> 

Ureukfust — cups »)f tea, fish, eggs, eut- 
b'Is, t\:e. 

Wnrk nn the river. 

II. 0 

If 

I.O 

F. M. 

lamrh-^J-pint boor, c»ild meat, salad. 

.10 

f 1 

Work on the river. 

6.30 

tf 

Dinner — Fish, entreV, joint, milk putkling 
and fruit. 1 pint of beer. Dessert,! glass 
of port. 

9-55 


A cup of water gruel or liarley water, and 


lO.O to IC.30 I’.M. lied. 

SCUT I.INH — 'rhe ])rinciples which guide 
the oarsman in learning how to row are also 
applicable to the man who wishes to learn how 
10 scull. He must learn how to slide, how to 
swing, and how to use the blades of his sculls in 
the water on exactly the same lines as if he 
>vere rowing. But between the oarsman and 
the sculler there is a great gulf fixirtl : a good 
oarsman, even of the very highest class, is by 
no means necessarily a good sculler ; he might, 
and probably would, with a large amount of 
practice, become one ; but he would require a 
long and carefully conducted course of training 
before he could approach tlie front rank as a 
sculler. 'Phe converse too is true ; a first rate 
sculler is not necessarily even a moderately good 
oar. Prolxibly the reason is that he is so ac- 
customed to row at his own pace and in his own 
style that he cannot accommodate himself to 
the stroke and style set by somebody else. 
Men who ha*e both row'ed and sculled with 
success at the same regatta complain that their 
sculling powers have been much hampered by 
the necessity of having also to row — -that their 
rowdng practice has stiffened their muscles and 
thrown them out of gear for sculling. I do not 
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think this complaint is well founded. 'J'ho man 
who goes in for one event as a sculler has a 
sufficiently great advantage over his rival, who 
also competes in some other event as an oars- 
man, in the fact that, given they eaeh sjiend an 
ecjual amount of time in practice on the water, 
the latter will only get half as much practice in 
his sculling boat as the former — his practice as 
an oarsman is of little use to him as a sculler 
c.*xcept as a means of getting him into condition. 
Sculling reipiirirs a great deal of practice. 

I'o attain even moderate success as a sculler, 
a man must accpiire a greater knowledge of 
watermanship and a greater delicacy of touch in 
handling his sculls than would be re(|uired from 
an oarsman of the same calibre. 'Phii secret of 
success in sculling lies perhaps more in doing 
nothing to stop the progress of the boat than in 
actually applying strength to propel it. 'Phiis 
it is essential that the two hands should work 
perfectly together, that the blades should enter 
and leave the water exactly together, and that 
the power should be aj)plied evenly and at 
exactly the same moment from both fia.-t, not 
only l)ecause in this way the powi-r is ajiplied 
to the best advantage, but also because any 
failure in this ])erfee! combination and unison 
means that the boat itoes not run straight during 
the liressure of the stroke, and that part of the 
power is more than wasted is actually applied 
to forcing the boat out of its direct coursi^ and 
neci'ssitating the use of further power in older 
to corriH-t this error. Let a beginner watch the 
stern of his Ixxit as he sc.*ulls and try Uj keej) it 
straight on some landmark. Li-t him try as 
diligently as he may to get both scaills into the 
water exactly together and to apply his power 
ecpially to both, yet hr. will find that the stern 
of his boat immediati.ly wanders off that mark 
and that he, must give extra pressure to one 
hand or the other before the stroke ends in 
order to get it back on the mark again. If he 
keeps on practising in this manner till the stern 
does keep true on the mark without any con- 
scious volition on his jxirt, he is on the high 
road to being a good scailler - all his power is 
going tow^ards the propulsion of his boat. 

A sculling boat must not be forced by any 
jerk either at the beginning or finish of the 
stroke ; she resents it and shows her resentment 
by jumping up and down instc-ad of adding to 
her speed. So that any power a|)plied without 
smoothness and firmness is practii:ally wasted. 

But the most fatal fixetor in stojiping a boat is 
feather under water; this fault comes partly 
from a weak finish, but m.iinly from slow' wrist 
ac.tif)n. 

The first points, then, which a beginner must 
try to accpiirc are perfect evenness with his 
hands and w'ork, and cleanness of feather. 

His swing and stroke in the water are guided 
by the principles which 1 have already laid down, 
but there is an additional point on which I wish 
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to lay some stress. The professional sculler, during 
his swing forward, ke(?ps his sculls feathered 
till he has all hut reached the furthest extent of 
his swing forward ; then he turns them square 
with great rapidity and covers them in the water 
with what appears to he the same motion - it is 
done so (juickly tliat the eye can hardly see the 
blades srjiiarecl. 'i’he amateur as a rule does 
not imitate tlu; j)rofessionals in this matter, and 
in my o[anion is wrong, since the great failing 
ol. all amateurs who do not imitate the pro- 
fessionals in this, is that they c'lip a great part 
of the stroke and miss the heginning owing to 
their heaviness of hands over the stretcher. 
Even a third rate professional gels a better and 
a fjuicker grip of the water than most of our 
best amateur scullers, and it is owing to this 
c|ijickness off the feather and into the water that 
he gains the advantage. Jn other resj)e< ts the 
modern professional ('omparcs badly with the 
amateur (except, jjerluqis, that his finish is rather 
cleaner), but the advantage he gains from this 
one point is sulVicient to make his stroke in the 
water longer and more effei^tive than that of tht? 
amateur. 

'IT.e finish of a sculler ought to be rather 
different from that of an oarsman. In an 
oarsman, it is a fault to meet thi? oar ; the 
sculler can, ami ought, to swing furtlKT back 
than he would if lie were rowing, and after lie 
has finished both slide aful swing, he <'an .still 
use his weight by pulling his body up to meet 
his .sculls as they come home t<j him — this 
not only heljis his re<'overy, but prevents the 
long swing back from burying the bows of his 
boat. 

'i’o a sculler, a long .swing both forward and 
back is vi-ry important. In a race, a long 
swing will often I’arry a tired man past a .stronger, 
but C(|ually tired ()pponcnt. A .sculler ought to 
be \ery careful about the arrangement of the 
work of his boat, the height of the work, and 
the length of leverage. \Vhat is right for one 
man is seldom right for another, if he cannot 
gel advice from some cx])erienced friend or a 
profe.ssional on this point, he must try experi- 
ments for himself. 'I’he work in an ordinary 
boat is often .set too high. 'J’hc onlinary measure- 
ment from thowl to tliowl is 4 feet y inches, 
with sculls measuring 2 feet 8 inclurs to 2 feet 
9 implies inboard - this is perhaps enough for a 
man of 5 feet ro inches, or thereabouts ; but for 
a taller man or for a man with longer arms than 
usual it is not enough ; when he is' full forward, 
his sculls form such an acute angle with the 
boat that a great part of his power is lost in 
pinching the boat instead of going towards its 
proinil.sion. I am inclined to think that 5 feet 
from thowl to thowl, with increased inboard 
measurement of sculls, would suit the sculler of 
average height better than the present arrange- 
ment. 

'Phe following are the dimensions of a sculling 


boat which would carr}’ a man of about 1 1 st» 
7lbs. 


I-ength over all . 

31 

feet. 

Greatest hrcailth . 

II 

iiiehc.s. 

Deplh forwanl 

ii 

ti 

Depth aft ... 

24 

f 1 

Depth ami'lship . 

54 


Weight 

28 

lbs. 


'rhe sculls ought to be as light as possible, so 
long as they are stiff .; when at right angles 
with the boat, they ought to overlap at 
least so much that the hands are well clear of 
each other. 'Phe common measurements for 
.sculls are, total length, 9 feet 8 inches to 9 feet 
9.5 inches, length inboard, 2 feet 8 inches to 
2 feet 9 inches, l)readth of blade, 5J inches to 
6} inches. 

S'PEERINd — The Coxswain — The cox- 
swain occupies a very responsible and a very 
imgratefiil position ; lie ('an do nothing to add 
to the pace of the boat, and he can only expect 
to be praised for having done nothing unneces- 
sary to hinder it. 

in addition to his actual duties as steersman, 
he is (.‘Xpected, when in the boat, to keep an 
eye not only on his course, but al.so on each 
individual oarsman, to correct anyone who is 
out of lime, and to rebuke any one who commits 
the erime of looking out of the boat. In a 
word, the di.M'ipline of the e.rew is jnit into his 
hands from the lime that the boat is put into 
the water till she is taken out again ; even when 
he is out of the boat he lias to .superintend 
the crew whilt.* they get into or get out of the 
boat. 

'Phe cox.swain must sit (juite upright on his 
seat with his legs crossed, his body giving 
slightly from the hij)s with the motion of the 
boat, his hands resting on the thwarts by his 
sides. He ought to tie the ends of his rudder 
lines in front of him so that he cannot drop 
them overboard ; the places where he ought to 
liold his lines are generally marked by pieces of 
wood. 'Phe coxswain must not shift about on 
his .seat while the crew are rowing. 

P'ew coxswains understand that,' when the 
rudder is applied, the boat swings as if pivoted 
on a point somewhere between Nos. 4 and 5, 
that as the bow of the boat swings in one direc- 
tion so does the stern (with the coxswain in it) 
swing in the other. Many coxswains seem to 
think that when they put the rudder on, the 
body of the boat will follow the bows like the 
body of a snake after its head. 

'Phe coxswain ought to make as little use of 
his rudder as possible; he ought to steer on 
some landmark, and keep the bows of the boat 
as it were balanced on it by gentle touches of 
his rudder. No boat ever runs quite straight for 
many strokes con.secutively, either owing to 
uneven rowing or to a beam wind or to some 
other cause, and the coxswain must be on the 
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look out for the slightest deviation, ready to check 
it before it becomes serious. 

Light hands and very gentle touches of the 
rudder are necessary; racing boats have no 
keels and make leeway when the rudder is 
applied : it is difficult to get them to run 
straight again after a severe application of the 
rudder. 

On a narrow river, with big corners, the cox- 
swain is rather severely tried. He ought to take 
as much room as he t^an before he comes to a 
corner, and must not begin to shape his course 
for it too soon. The rudder must be applied 
gradually and between the strokes. In a ract; 
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gency arises when the coxswain has to make up 
his mind what to do. He must not look for 
advice from any one rowing in the boat ; rather 
than do that, lie must rebuke with strong lan- 
guage any one who offers advici' from the lioat ; 
it is the coxswain's duty to settle what ought to 
he done, and he alone must do it. He must 
never allow any one rowing, mil even the captain 
or president of the club, to tell him what to do. 

1). H. McLkan. 

ROWINC; .yr OXFORD -Early History 
— College rowing aptiears to have been in exist- 
enct? at Oxford very larly in the een.iiiy, but 
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the coxswain should not watch the other crew ; 
if he does, he insensibly steers towards them. 

In a bumping race he should steer his own 
course, and not attem]jt to follow’ the boat 
ahead if that .should go out of its proper course. 
He should not attempt to make a bump unless 
he is sure that he wdll not miss. If his Injat is 
in danger of being bum]jcd, he may be able to 
w'ash off the pursuer, but only if the latter is 
badly steeroc’ ; he is more likely to commit some 
fatal error in his own course owning to his atten- 
tion being entirely taken up by what is happening 
behind him. 

A coxswain requires a cool head and a ready 
judgment ; not infreciuently some sudden emer- 


inter-collegc racing was not then a regular 
institution as it is now, and rec'ords on the 
subject are very fragnienlnry. In 1815 we 
learn that llrasenosc witc lurad of the river, 
Jesus being their ( hief and perhaps only oppo- 
nents. For many years onwards llIes^^ two seem 
to have been the principal rowing colleges, tlie 
rivalry between them being very keen, as 
show’n especially in the many four oared matches 
lhe> f:onleste(l. At the same time eight-oared 
bumping races took place with some regularity, 
although very few colleges were repnisented. 
Up to 1825 the crews competing in these 
eight-oared races were started in a very curious 
manner out of Iffley Lock; the lock-gates. 
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were opened when the word to “ go ” was transferred to the summer term, in which they 
given, and the boats scrambled out as best they have been held ever since. Originally the races 
could. 'I’he usual method seems to have been in all three events were rowed level, but the 
for stroke to stand in the bows with a boat-hook Berkshire side proving much the better, and 
and push out against the lock-gate, running down fouls continually taking place, the system was 
the gangway. He then jumped into his seat eventually abandoned in 1857 and the present 
and exchanged boat-hook for oar. As iffley system of time racing substituted. In 1839 
Lock would only hold four boats at a time, this the first mention is made of Torpid races, 
system of starting was doomed on any consider- which were then rowed a few days after 
able increase in the number of entries, and in the Eights. I'hcy were not transferred to 
1825, several new eights having put on, a the I-ent term till 1852. There is little more 
new method was resorted to, the boats taking to record as to the history of the various 
stations 100 feet apart, the lowest just above the rowing institutions that exist at Oxford to- 
l^sher. No further change in, or addition to, this day. Their growth has been steady and con- 
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system was made till 1S39 when, at the start, the tinuous, and the changes and additions made 
coxswain of eac:h (tcw was made to hold a rope, from time to time have been chiefly in matters 
the other end of which was held or fastened on of detail. The Eights were originally rowed for 
shore, and the firing of two guns — one prepara- a more or less indefinite numIxT of nights, the 
tory and one final — was substituted for the earliest idea being that “ every boat must have 
single pistol shot which had hitherto been the its night ” ; that is to say that the evenings on 
starting signal. which racing should be held must be equal in 

In 1839 the Oxford University Boat Club was number to the boats competing; so that the 
formed, and two challenge races — the University bottom boat should have its chance of rowing 
Fours and the Universjty Pairs — were instituted, head of the river. When the crews had found 
'rhe Sculls were added two years later. The their level, however, the races appear usually to 
Pairs as well as the Fours were originally rowed hjive been stopped by common consent In 
in the October term, while the race for the these early times the races did not take place 
Sculls took place in the I^nt term. In 1852 on consecutive nights, but at somewhat irre^lar 
and 1857 respectively, the Sculls and Pairs were intervals. Subsequently the number of nights 
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was limited to eight and finally to six, and the 
racing evenings — except where Sunday inter- 
vened —were made consecutive. 

College Rowing at Modern Oxford — 
The rowing year at Oxford of to-day may be 
said to begin in October and end with the close 
of the summer term in the following June. 
I'his is true at any rate from the point of view 
of the colleges. From the point of view of the 
University Boat Club the division is a different 
one, but this is a matter that will be referred 
to later. At the beginning of the October 
term each college devotes itself largely to the 
coaching of its freshmen and junior oarsmen. 
At the same time, if it is a prominent rowing 
college and can put on a sufficiently good crew, 
it will enter a four for the ('oxswainless Fours, 
an event which takes place c^arly in November. 
A’ery few colleges are, as a rule, rej)rc.sentcd 
in this race, and the majority can devote them- 
selves exclusively to fashioning their raw mate- 
rial with a view to future use. 'Fo this end, 
after an adequate period of coaching in ixtir- 
oared gigs, each college arranges its fresh- 
men and other beginners in four oared (tows, 
and, after a further period of instruction, 
races these against one another. After this, 
eights are taken out consisting as a rule partly of 
freshmen and i)artly of men who rowed in the 
previous Tor])ids, but failed to get into their 
college eight. Practicre of this kind continues 
till the end of the term in view of the coming 
Torpids. But before dealing with the next 
term’< racing something more must be said of 
lhi‘ University Fours. 

The Coxswainless Fours 'rhis race, 
whose institution has already been recorded, is 
o[)en 1-^ four-oared crews representing the \ arious 
colleges. It is rowed in light coxswainless boats, 
and is a time race. It may be well to explain 
the meaning of this term. As has already been 
sliowo, the course at Oxford is in platx^s loo 
narrow to admit fairly of two boats racing 
.ihreast. All races at Oxford, therefon.*, are 
cither lime races or bumping races. In a liiiu? 
race the boats, which start in heats of two at a 
time, are stationed one behind the other, a 
considerable distance apart, and row to different 
finishing posts, the same distance seijarating the 
finishing as the starting posts. At each finishing 
j)ost a man (who must not be a member of either 
of the colleges interested) is stationed, whose duty 
it is to drop a signal when the crew for which he is 
acting reaches its post. A judge, who is stationed 
in a punt below, whence he can sec both signals, 
decides which of these was the first to fall, and 
thus declares the winner. On this princijile the 
Coxswainless Fours ; re rowed, and although, as 
has been said, the entry is small, considerable 
trouble is taken in the preparation of the crews 
competing, which are usually of goed quality. 

The Torpids — In January, at the beginning 
of the I^nt term, each college arranges its 
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available material, in one, two, or three eights 
— as tile case may be — for the 'Forpid races, 
which take place about the middle of the term. 
In these races a college may be represeiiled 
only by oarsmen who have not rowed in the 
eights of the jirevious summer, and may put on 
one or more crews. Some colleges are repre- 
.sented by as many as three 'Forpids, but thi^ 
majority by either one or two. 'Ilie boats 
rowed in must he clinker-built, and the races 
are bumping races. 'Fhey begin on a 'I'hursday, 
and conclude on the following AVednesday, 
being rowed on each afternoon of this period, 

. ivilh the excejilion of Sunday. As the meaning 
of “ bumping race ” will not be known to every- 
body, it will i)e well to describe Ihtc the system 
as applied to thi? 'Forpids. 'Fhe boats, in these 
races, start from posts which are set 160 feet 
apart, the coxswain in encli (*asc holding the 
end of a rope, 50 feet long, attached to one of 
these ])osts, until the starting signal is given. 
'J’he object of eai'h crew is to catch the crew in 
front of it, a bump being effected when the 
pursuing boat has touched any part of the boat 
pursued. 'Fhe actual distance, it will be noticed, 
which a crew has to gain in order to make a 
bump is that which sejiarales tlie nose of one 
boat fnun the steri- of the one in front of it; 
that is to say about 104 feet, or a little iintler 
two lengths. In racing, however, the boat 
pursuing is at a somewliat greater disachantage 
than this would imply, for it must overlap its 
opponent by some 4 or 5 feel to be reasonably 
certain of making its bump, and when a bump 
is imminent the crew that is behind is Jiamperecl 
to some extent by rowing in the other’s wash. 
When a bump lias been made, and acknowledged 
by llie defeated coxswain holding up his hand, 
the two boats concerned, having finished their 
ract!, draw aside to let Ihosir behind pass them. 
As the whole course available is not a very long 
one, and ibe ilistanc.e for the upper boats would 
be too short if all the crews raced at tlie same 
time, th(fy are separated into three? divisions, 
the low(?st of whi(?h rows first, the middle second, 
and the highest kist ; about an hour separating 
each in point of lime. 'Fhe object of rowing 
ibem in this order is to make practicable the 
passage of a rising boat from a lower to a 
su|)erior division. 'J'his is efTecled by allowing 
the crew that has finished head of a lower 
division to compete later on in the same after- 
noon as bottom of the next division. A boat 
that is in this position is called the Sandwich 
boat. It will thus be seen that a crew which 
starts second in one of the two lower divisions, 
can make two bumps on the same night. 'Flic 
'Forpid races are very ki'enly contested, and 
every night a great crowd accompanies the 
boats, each crew having its band of sup[)ort<?rs, 
who run from start to finish applauding and 
exhorting. 

The Clinker Fours — The other event of 

i* 
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the Lent term for i:ollege clubs is the Clinker 
rours. In this race, which takes place near the 
end of the term, a college may he represented 
only by men wlio have not rowed in the upper 
division of the preceding summer Kights ; “trials’ 
men "being also excluded. It is intended, in 
fact, as a rac'e for the lower C(dleges, whose 
(Tews are not likely to be good enough to make 
It worth their while to enter for the (.:oxswain 
less f’oiirs. ^ hew entries, howijver, are as a rule 
received. 1 he boats used must be (blinker 
built, and haw: slides of not more than 1 2 
inches in length. 

The £ights 1 lie next inter-college races 
in (jrder of time, and the greatest of all in im- 
portancx?, arc the liights. I’hese take place 
about the middle of the summer term ; so that 
unless a ennv come up before term begins, little 
more than three weeks of preparation are possi- 
ble. Practice, therefore, begins directly the 
men are up, and strict training very soon after- 
wards. 'rile “ Mights ** are bumping races, thi: 
system being identii'al with that used in the 
'I’oriiids. 'Fhe starting-posts, however, art: only 
130 feet apart (thi: distanci! at'lually separating 
the boats being little over a length) ; the crews 
row in two divisions instead of three ; and the 
boats used are of the lightest class instead of 
being clinker-built. 'I’he ICights are tht? great 
event of the rowing year at Oxford, and the 
greatest lionour a college can attain is the 
headship of the river. 

Other Races X arious other races take 
|)iacc in the summer term. ^\bou( a fortnight 
after the Kights, the L'niversity Pairs and the 
University .Sculls are contested. These events 
are open t(j all who have not exci?eded 18 
terms from the date of their matriculation, 
k'or the Pairs, any two who choose to compute 
together may enter, irnrspective of <!ollege. 
Like the ( xixswainlirss and the Clinker Fours, 
both the abovi' are time races. Jn addition to 
these there are usually College Pairs and 
College Sculls for comiietition among the mem- 
bers of each college. (College regattas (in 
which the rowing is not of a serious chara('ter) 
also take place about the end of the summer 
term. 

Trial Eights The University Crew 

Thus far all reference to the making of the Uni- 
versity Crew has been avoided. 'I’he University 
rowing year, as opposed to the College rowing 
year, begins at the coniniencx.iiieiit (jf tin: summer 
term. 'I'he President of the Oxford University 
Poat Club for the ensuing year is then elected 
by the representatives of the colleges assembled 
at a (..aptains’ Meeting. I’he selection of the 
University eight rests entirely with the J ’resident, 
whose labours begin in the slimmer term with 
the self-imposed duty of watching the various 
college crews in the ho|)e of discovering 
|)romising material. 'Throughout the October 
terin that follows, men from every college in 
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the University are tried in Trial Eights— each 
college sending in to the President the names^ 
of two or more of its best oars. Hy this means 
all with any pretensions to merit are given a 
trial. At the beginning of the term one eight 
is taken out daily, and a little later two crews — 
coached respectively by the President and the 
Secretary of the Uni\ersity Boat Club — row 
twice every afternoon. 'I'he least promising 
oars are only given a very short trial, but 
the better men are tried longer. Eventually, 
the process ends in the survival of the fittest, 
and the two eights finally chosen are matched 
against each other over a two-mile course at 
Moulsford, in order to test the capacity of the 
men in a race. From these .sixteen “trials’ 
men,” with the addition of the President 
and Secretary of the University Boat Club and 
possibly ont! or two old blues who may have 
been excused from rowing in trials, the Univer- 
.sity eight which is to row against Cambridge 
is chosen in the following term. 

R. P. P. Rowe. 

ROWINU AT CAMBRIDGE— 'J'herc is 
an old joke at Cambridge that the man who 
first rowed on the Cam must have been a lineal 
descendant of the hero who first swallowed an 
oyster. Uninviting the narrow .stream has 
always appe^ared. and despite the fuel that a new 
drainage system has ])artially c'leansed its muddy 
waters, it is still far from a thing of beauty. 
Yet, as if in defiance of nature and municipal 
sanitation, the river for over seventy years has 
been* one of the most famous in the rowing 
world. There is iTobably not an athletes 
amongst English s[)eaking people who is not 
today perfectly familiar with the name of the 
("am. 

The University Boat Club— On February 
20th, 1829, it was resolved, “That Mr. Snow, 
St. JohrV.s, be requested to write immediately to 
Mr. Staniforth, Christ Church, Oxford, pro- 
posing to make up a university match.” 'The 
challenge was accepted, and thus was the first 
race bi^tween the two universities brought about, 
and, as a natural consequence, the C.U.B.C. 
sprang into existence. At first it was decided that 
the representatives of university rowing should 
|)ay their own cxpense.s. But gradually the in- 
creased cost of materials and the more elaborate 
training rendered it necessary for the colleges to 
be called upon for financial assistance. Each 
crollege now pays to the common fund a sum 
which varies according to its income derived 
from undergraduate subscriptions of the previous 
year. A meeting is annually held in the 
university boat house, at which the captains of 
the various college boats are present. At this 
meeting the president and secretary for the 
ensuing year are elected, the accounts are 
passed, the dates of the various races are decided. 
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and all matters connected with university rowing 
as a whole are discussed. I'he selection of the 
university crew is entirely in the hands of the 
president thus elected ; though, of course, he 
will probably seek advice from the coach of the 
eight when he is himself in any doubt. 

The College Clubs---The records of the 
college boat clubs begin in 1826, so j)resumably 
rowing flourished for some time before that 
date, 'rhe “ Laws of the Monarch Boat Club,” 
the members of which were Trinity ('ollegc men, 
still exist. The rules wen^ ver>’ strict, fines 
being inflicted on any member who absented 
himself “from his appointed crew and did not 


Privateer, a Corsair, a Dolphin, a Black Prince, 
and the like, all of which contained at times 
famous combinations. In 1831 the number of 
boats entered for the races appears to have been 
thirteen. Bumping was then, as now, the method 
adopted for deciding the respective merits of 
the crews. The starting distanci^ between each 
boat was fixed at 20 yards. hVom this date 
college rowing may be considered to have taken 
the i)osition that it has ever since maintained as 
the first of university sports. It was keenly 
pursued by the undergraduates and recognised 
by the authorities. On the river the number of 
boats gradually increased until it became neces- 
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provide a substitute for his oar ; ’* or again an 
oarsman might incur penalties for “giving orders 
or speaking on a racing day or on anyotlier day 
after silence had been called ” and for neglecting 
to wear his “proper uniform.’’ A touch of liumour 
was added to this Draconian code by a <'Iause 
enacting “ that the treasurer be chastised twice 
a week for not keeping his books in profjer 
order.” In 1827 we find that there were six 
boats on the river — a ten oar and an eight oar 
from 'trinity, an eight oar from St. John’s, and 
four .six oars from Jesus, (!aius, 1 'rinity, and 
W'estminster respectively. Oews were, however, 
as often known by the name of their racing boat 
as by that of their college. 'I'hus there was a 
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.sary to split them u|) into two divisions. 'Phe 
headship of the river became a post of no small 
honour and glory, 'fhe longest yreriod for which 
it has l)een held by one colU*ge is eleven years, 
Jesus maintaining that honourabli* position from 
1874 to 1884. Other excellent records of 
recent years are those made by 'frinity Hall 
from 1885 to 1888 and 1890 to 1897 inclu.sivc. 

The Racing River ■ fhe course used for 
racing at ('ambridge has altered from time to 
time. Tn its early days the racing commenced 
in the stretch of water which is now the finish 
of the course. A little above “ (’baron’s ” ferry 
were the (Chesterton locks, and above these 
locks the boats were stationed in ord(*r. 'Phe 
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leading boat slopped rowing at the Jesus locks, 
which were then situated in the position now 
occupied by the Caius boat-house. After the 
abolition of the Chesterton locks the course was 
changed. I'he boats in both the Lent and May 
races now lie before the start in a long line 
between Haitsbite and a point but little short of 
P'irst Post corner. The corners in the course 
are its great disadvantage, although the oarsman 
may learn some watermanship thereby. At 
First Post corfier the? river turns sharply to the 
right, at “ (Irassy ” a long bend to the left takes 
us to Ditton; there another corner carries 
us into the J-iOng Reach, where the hardest 
struggles frefiuently take place. Above the 
railway bridge are two more slight curves, 
and the leading boats stop rowing by the ferry 
known as the “ P>ig Horse (irind.” 

The Races of the Rowing Year — ^'Hierc 
are no lack of evemts at Cambridge for the 
enthusiastic oarsman to try his mettle. Arriving 
as a freshman, he will enter his name on the 
college boat club, and will th(?n receive a notice 
from one of the college ca])tains t(j appear at a 
certain hour at the boat-house. 'riicTc, arrayed 
in the rowing uniform of his college, he will be 
placed in a gig pair or “ tub,” and taught, if he 
knows them not already, the rudiments of oars- 
manship. He will next be placed in one of the 
numerous freshman’s eigiUs, from the crews of 
which the Lent boats that are to represent the 
college will be selected, 'riieii I'ome the Lent 
races, to be followed, if he has ac'quitted himself 
well, by practice for the May races. Possibly, 
if he still progresses rapidly in thi^ art, he may 
find himself in October included in one of the 
two trial eight crews from which the unuersity 
eight is chosen. That a novice, without 
experience previously acftuired at a boating 
school, will obtain his “ lilue ” his first year 
is of course unlikely, though by no means 
impossible. 

The Lents — 'I'he J.ent races take place 
iibout the last week in February. The racifs are 
bumping races and the starting posts are 
175 feet apart. No oarsman is allowed to 
compete who has rowed in the May races. The 
boats are clinker built, with fixed seats. 
Thirty-one boats, divided into two divisions, 
take })art in them. Every college must be 
represented by at least one boat, though after 
that there is no restriction as to the number of 
boats from any particular college club. The 
races last four days. 

The Mays — 'Phe May races take place at 
the commencement of June. 'I'he races are 
bumping races, and the starting posts are 
T7S feet apart. They are rowed in keelless 
‘ light ” ships with sliding seats. No club can 
have more than three or less than one crew in 
these races. 'Phirty boats take part in two 
divisions. 'Phe races last four days. 

The Trial Eights — I'wo picked crews, 
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selected from the whole of the college crews by 
the president of the university, meet at the end 
of the October term near Ely. The race is 
3 miles long, over what is known as the Adelaide 
course. 

The Fours — These races take place in thi: 
end of October. 'Phey are rowed in light ships 
without coxswains. They are “ time” races, /.<?., 
two or three boats row together one behind the 
other, but at the distance of 100 yards apart ; 
the moment that they arrive at their respective 
winning posts is signalled, both by flag and 
pistol, and the result of the race thus known. 

The Clinker Fours — These races take 
place in the J.ent term. No competing oars- 
man must have rowed in the first division of 
the May races. 'I'he boats arc clinker built, 
with coxswains. 'Phe race is a “ time ” race. 

The Magdalene Silver Pair-oars and 
University Presentation Cups — These 
races are decided in the May term. 'I'hey are 
rowed in light pairs without coxswains. The 
<!rews need not consist of members of one 
club. 'I'he race is open to all oarsmen of 
the university. 

The Colquhoun Silver Sculls or Uni- 
versity Sculls — 'Phase races are rowed in the 
October term. A competing oarsman must not 
have exceeded five years from the date of first 
commencing residence. 

Various College Races — Many of the 
colleges have various challenge cups and 
trophies for sculling, pair and four oars, for 
which its members may compete. 

B. Fletcher Robinson. 

ROWINO IN THE UNITED STA'PES- 
The earliest obtainable record of boat- racing 
in America is of college making, and goes 
back to 1833, when Yale attained local fame at 
the fairs and at hburth of July festivities in the 
rural districts of Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
New York. College archives fail to deal speci- 
fically with these first aquatic conquests, but 
time and collegiate fancy have jointly cast a 
glamour of romance over those primitive ath- 
letic days, when training was an unexplored 
mystery and desultory practice the order of the 
day. At all events, tradition eloquently ex- 
pounds the prowess of Yale oarsmen in those 
ancient days. For ten years there was no boat- 
racing at Yale other than these annual descents 
on the country fains, and rowing was neither a 
recognised nor an organised college sport. 

At Harvard, with splendid facilities oflered by 
the Charles River, an incipient spirit marked the 
year ’39, or thereabouts, but, according to an 
ancient oarsman of my acquaintance, there was 
no organisation, and while Yale humbled the 
pride of the country “ Bumpkins ” at Fourth of 
July regattas. Harvard was no less victorious in 
winning admiration from the fair ones who lined 
the banks of, the Charles whenever the college 
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boys went out for a pull. Meantime tliere was 
the same kind of pleasure rowing on the Harlem 
River at New York, on the Schuylkill at Phila- 
delphia and on the Detroit River at Detroit; 
but at none of these points was there organised 
boating. The Detroit IJoat Clul) — in flourishing 
existence at the present time, and with one of the 
handsomest club-houses in the country — has 
the honour of being the first boat club of 
America. It was organised February i8th, 
1839, and held the first boat-race of which 
tliere is any record on May 24th, 1842, the 
contestants being confined to the members of 
the club. 

The next association of the kind to be formed 
was the Yale Boat Club, organised in 1843 by 
seven members of the class of ’44. 'Phe Vale 
Club had a four-oared Whitehall boat 19 feet 
long, about 4 feet wide, and manned by 12-foot 
oars. loiter in the same year a lapstreak gig for 
i Iglit oars was purchased, and became the pride 
of the Cniversity ; it was long and narrow, and 
so fast thal the extraordinary tales of earlier 
boats were in great danger of being effaced 
altogetluT from collegiate memory. 

At about this time Harvard too had displayed 
an iiK'lination for some racing and several inti'i- 
cliib meols were held. In. 44 the Harvard class 
of ’46 had the distinction of organising the first 
boat clul) of the University, and purchased an 
eight -oared boat “ Oneida,” that had been built 
foi a race between Poston mechanics. It was a 
lieavy la|)streak, 37 feet long, 3J feet in its 
widcs* |)art, and tapered gradually to bow and 
stem : i’ sat low in the water, had no sheer, was 
floored half way up to the gunwale with woocli!!! 
strip.s, and had hard-wood gratings at either end, 
t’nat ere the crew^s absolute delight. On every 
slate occasion thesi! gratings were rubbed, oiled 
aiid polished until they shone again ; j)lain, flat, 
woodi-n thole pins fitted into the gunwale. 'Phe 
“Oneida ■’ stands out prominently and gallantly 
in the first days of college boating. Slie won 
the first race with Vale in '52, and in fact was 
/iot beaten until ’56, when racing boats pure and 
simple were introduced. 'Phe Yale contem- 
porary of “Oneida’’ was the “Shawmut,” which 
iiad room for six, with the captain’s seat at the 
extreme stern, and elevated so that he could look 
over the heads of the crew, 'Phese w’ere the 
days when college boats were constructed more 
for pleasure than for racing, and accommo- 
dation was invariably made for guests, 'i'here 
was no “training”; row'ing was a recreation, 
first, last and always; crews were chosen on 
account of their popularity as well as for their 
.strength and general fitness, and when they 
rowed, the remainc er of the university turned 
out to walcli and to cheer. About the only 
system observed was one conveying absolute 
control of the boats in the evening to the best 
oarsmen-, that is, the likely candidates for the 
'Varsity boat ; while the beginners or the second 
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graders were permitted to take their boating in 
the morning. 

Pegiiining with the establishment of rowing 
clubs in ’43 at Yale, ami followed by Harvard 
in *44, rowing took an impetus that carried it 
along merrily for a few’ years, but rather left it 
to shift for itself at about ’49. 

'Phe first Harvard- Yale boat race was rowred 
in ’52, on Lake Winnipiseogee in New 
Hampshire, in eight-oared barges over a two 
mile course. 'Phe curious feature of this race 
WMs a trial in the morning and the final in the 
afternoon over the same course and by the 
same crew’s. Harvard winning both w’itli the 
famous “Oneida.” Anollier curious feature 
was that the stroki* oar in both boats sat on the 
starboard siile. 

From the very beginning, the families at both 
Harvard and Vale had merely tolerated boating. 
In ’51 a students’ row at Harvard resulted in a 
faculty order prohibiting thi? construction of 
new boats. \'ale boating, although not actually 
frowned upon by the faculty, luul by no means 
rei:eive(l either a heliiing word or hand. Mean- 
time the boating spirit had been spreading 
throughout the country, though, as at the 
UiiiviTsilies, it n mained devoted almost enlirel) 
to pleasure rowicig in barges. 

Perhaps there was more interest displayed at 
Philadel])hia, on the Schuylkill, than elsewhere, 
but the nex! club to be formed w’as the Atlanta 
in New York, organised in 1848 and followed 
in 1853 by the bachelors’ Uliib, which still 
thrives as the oldest boat club in Philadelphia. 

'Phe second race between Harvard and Vale 
was in 1855, rowed at Springfield, a mile and a 
half and return, and again won by Harvard in 
an eight oared l)argi?, Yale rowing a six-oared 
Ixirge. Yale’s boat, with wooden outriggers, 
was considered to be the superior, but the crew’ 
pulled a short, jirrky stroke- bo to the minute, 
old-timers declare. 'Phis victory gave rowing 
at Harvard great impetus, pac ifying the faculty 
and resulting in the building of the first ’Varsity 
boat, which was a rudderless 51 -fool lapstreak, 
with out riggers and si)ruce oars, then seen for 
the first lime at ('ambridge. 

'Phere was no race with Yale the next year, 
nor indeed the following one, but the latter 
year — 1857 — marked an epoch in American 
rowing, for it w’as signalised by the construction 
at Harvard of a six oared shell — the first one in 
America— 40 feet long (made short in order to 
tuni a stake easily) 26 inches wide amidship, 
and weighing 150 pounds. 'Phe shell was 
made of white pine and fitted w’ith iron out- 
riggers similar to those now in ust?, except for 
the swivel row'-lock. Added to this were spoon 
oars. It was a great stride in rowing and the 
Harvard crew’ of ’58, it may be well imagined, 
were a rather proud lot. In May 1858 the 
Harvard Magazine proposed the establishment 
of an annual inter-collegiate regatta and circulars 
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were forthwith sent to Prown, Yale, and Trinity, 
which resulted in a meeting of delegates at New 
Haven, May 26th, and in the arrangement of a 
three mile race, July 23rd, at Springfitild. Con- 
siderable prci)arati()n was made by both Harvard 
and Yale for this event, but the drowning of the 
Yale stroke a few days before the regatta put an 
end to all thought of racing for that year. 

The rowing movement continued, however, 
and in the following year — ’59 — both the 
Harvard and Yale crews settled more earnestly 
to their work. For the first time training was 
instituted. It will be amusing reading for 
athleU-'s of to-day to (juote a leaf from the daily 
work of those college oarsmen : “ arose at six, 
walked and ran before breakfast, on • an abso- 
lutely empty stomach, between three and live 
miles, running in heavy flannels more than half 
the distance and part of that at full speed. 
After breakfast and recitation rowed about four 
miles at speed, and again in the afternoon the 
same distance .... much of the rowing being 
on time. Heef, mutton, bacon, chicken, toasted 
bread, boiled rice, and weak tea constituted the 
menu ; no wine or beer and but a few vege- 
tables were permitted.” 

The race <jf ’59 was rowed on f^ake 
Quinsigamond, near Worcester, Mass., a mile 
and a half and return in six-oared sliells, and 
was won by Harvard, Brown also competing. 

The following year, Y)o, was a repetition in 
entries and results of ^59, Harvard rowing in a 
new shell, longer and narrower than any she 
had yet used. From i860 to 1864 tht?re were 
no races b(?twecn Harvard and Yale ; both 
colleges, however, organised crews Qiich year 
which did some training and were continually 
seeking improvement in their methods. 'I'he 
stroke had bet^n very short, both of the univer- 
sities averaging from 46 to 50 — and even, it is 
creditably reported, attaining on spurts as high 
a figure as 60. 

In '64— -the next race between the two— Yale, 
captained by Mr. Wilbur Bacon, had her first 
vi(!tory over Harvard. A second victory was 
achieved in '65, Vale making the remarkable 
time of 17 min. 41 J sec. 'J'he form of the men 
was not good ; they rowed a (]uick, jerky stroke, 
but their time was excellent, and they had the 
great advantage of long practice togetlier. 
Yale’s work in both these years in fact was the 
direct result of indefatigable effort generously 
applied. 

In 1866 Yale began a series of experiments 
with strokes that lasted- -with more 6t less 
disaster — for about ten years. Not content 
with the good material (of its kind) which Mr. 
Bacon had succeeded after his several years of 
hard work in developing, new men came into 
control, and a stroke rowed principally with the 
arms was introduced. 

Meantime club rowing was growing apace. 
I )urln|^ the absence of races betwx*en Harvard 
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and Yale from i860 to 1864 there had been a 
marked increase in the boating spirit at Phila- 
delphia and particularly around New York. A 
number of boat clubs had been formed and inter- 
club racing became (juite a feature of the season. 
The desire for organisation followed as a natural 
sequence, and in 1866, on November 25th, the 
Hudson River Amateur Rowing Association 
was organised by the Atalanta, Atlantic, (lulick, 
Waverly, Columbia, Mutual, Hudson, Vesper and 
Favorita clubs. 'Phat the social element 
figured largely in the rowing club life may be 
judged by thepublished object of this Association, 
which was “ to perpetuate the healthful exercise 
of rowing and to cultivate fricmdly intercourse 
among members of various rowing clubs.” The 
organisation of an official body and the holding 
of rigattas naturally boomed the sport, especially 
at Philadelphia, where the number of boat clubs 
multiplied rapidly, and the Schuylkill Navy 
assumed the lead it has always maintained. A 
stretch of the Schuylkill River bank bordering 
Fairmoimt Park was secured by about a dozen 
clubs and a bi^ginning made that has resulted 
in the building of club houses not eciualled 
anywhere in thl^ world. 1'here are now a good 
dozen of lhi:se houses, usually occupied by two 
clubs, built of slom*^ thoroughly ciiuipped and 
costing on an average about $10,000 each. 
'Phe oldest of the Philadelphia clubs are the 
Undine, Uni\ ersily, Oescent, Philadeljihia, 
West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Malta, Quaker 
City, Bac helor, N'esper, Pacific and College. 

From New S'ork and Philadelphia the rowing 
interest spread West and South and in 1874, 
when the pri?sent National Association of 
Amateur Oarsmt:n succeeded the old Hudson 
River Association and became the national bcjdy 
of the United States, there? were?, besides the 
Detroit Boat Club, clubs at ( jncinnati, Ohio, 
Alleghany, J’a., Albany, New York, ^Vashington 
and Baltimore, New Orleans, T.a., and San 
PVancisc'o, (’al. 'Phere were of course many 
others, but thc:sc are mentioned to indicate the 
extent of area covered by the growing boating 
spirit. 

'Phe defeats administered to Harvard by Yiihi 
in 1864 and 1865 carried with them severe 
lessons that w ere learned silently and thoroughly. 
Harvard kept closely to the style that had served 
her so w'cll, and repeated her victory over 'N'ale 
in 1866, 1867, 1868 and 1869. As early as 
1867 a desire to try their skill with the English 
Universities bec^amc manifest at Harvard, and 
in 1868 a c'^hallenge for a four-oared race was 
sent to Oxford and accepted. This was the 
first of the seven occasions on which English 
and American crews have met, of which a 
record follow’s : — 

1869. — Harvard ’Varsity four rowed Oxford 
over the regular Oxford-Cambridge Thames 
course and w^ds defeated by 6 seconds. 

1876. — A Yale four met a four of the London 
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Rowing Club on the Schuylkill River course, at 
the United States C'entennial Regatta, Phila- 
delphia, and was defeated. Subsequently in 
September of the same year First Trinity College 
of Cambridge University entered a four-oared 
collegiate regatta, but withdrew without racing. 

1878. — Columbia sent a four-oared crew to 
Henley, which was fouled in a heat for the 
Stewards’ Cup, but succeeded subsefiiiently in 
Avinning the Visitors* Challenge ("up. 'Fhe 
Sho-wae-cac-mettes (American) won the heat of 
the Stewards’ Cup in which ('olumbia had been 
fouled, but in the final for the Stewards’ c*up 
one of the Sho-wae-cae-mettes crew was taken 
ill and the crew did not finish. 

i88t. — (' ornell sent to Henley a four oared 
crew that had the previous year won thi? 
American Inter-collegiate Regatta at Lake 
(ieorge. It lost at Henley and also in ra(vs 
on the Continent. 

1895. — (Cornell entered an (Mght-onred <‘rew 
at Henley for the Crand (’hallenge (jip, which 
won its first heat from J-eander. 'fhe signal to 
start was given when Leander were not ready, 
and they <lid not therefore race, but (Jorni'll was 
defeated in the second heat by 'Trinity Hall. 

T896. -Yale entered an eight-oared crew for 
the (irand ('hallenge (aip at Henley, and was 
defeated by Leander. 

Harvard's cup of bitterness was filled to over- 
flowing when in the year following her defeat at 
Putney, her crew was also beaten by Vale, but 
as Vale had fouled on the turn, the race was 
awarded to Harvard. 

'J'his year, 1870, marked another e|)och in 
ATiierican boat racing, for ^^ale introduced the 
sliding scat, which was immediately taken up 
by dl American rowing clubs. The sliding 
seats of those days, however, were primitive 
affairs, and consisted of a pine board 4x12 
with grooved box-wood runners sliding on steel 
bar.s, w’ith nothing to regulate the slide or to 
keep it from jumping off the runners. 

No race was arranged between Harvard and 
Yale in 1871, but an association of Americ'an 
coll(-‘ges was formed oy Amherst, Howdoin, 
Brown, Harvard and the Agricultural C'ollege of 
Massachusetts, and the race of that year w’as w^cjii 
by the last named with Harvard second ; in 
1872 Yale also joined the Association and in 
that year produced the worst crew^ in her history. 
The race was at Springfield, three miles straight- 
away, with six colleges entered. Amherst won 
and Vale finished last. 'The consultation of Yale 
mer. that followed this disastrous event decided 
that they were working on a wrong basis. 'They 
had . tried short, jerky strokes and long .slow' 
ones. 1 rofe.3Sio \al coaching had been tried 
since 1864 and the foundation of a strong, 
winning stroke seemed as far off as ever. So 
Robert J. (;!ook, a' Yale undergraduate, made 
his historical trip to England and when he 
returned he brought with him the fundamental 


principles of rowing, which have ever since been 
followed at Vale. lie brought to America the 
long sweep and the slow ret'over of the English- 
men and he left behind the short slide. 1'hal 
year at Sj)ringfield, in a three mile straightaway, 
was made the first practical test of the new stroke. 
Yale turned out the best (Tew' she had had for 
years, and won in a field that included Harvard 
(which finished ihinl to Wesleyan’s second) 
Amherst, Agricultural (!ollegi*, Williams, Dart- 
mouth, 'Trinity, ('oluinhia, Bow’doinand Cornell. 
In 1874 \'ale and Harvard became entangled in 
afoul. In 1875 (‘ornell, w'on wi;h Yale sixth, 
notwithstanding her crew being captained and 
stroked by R. |. Cook. In the winter of this 
year Vale willulrew from the Association of 
('ollegesand t'hallenged Harvard to an eight- 
oared 4 mile race, which was promptly aecejited, 
and thus began tlu* annual Harvard-Vale 
contests that are continued to this day. 
Harvard en ten ‘( I a six oared crew in the 1S76 
.\ssoc‘iat ion's regatta, but was defeated by ( ‘ornell 
and willulrew. 'I'he Association dissolved in a 
few years and Cornell, (‘olumbia and Pennsyl 
vania are now the only other rowing colleges of 
any conse<iiience on tlie Atlantic coast. 

N'ali* forsook Iut good rowing ))rinci|)1cs in 
1880-1883 and enten‘d upon another era of 
experiments whi<*h ivsiilled disastrously. Put 
in 1884 she again returned to the jirinciples Mr. 
('00k had incuh'aled, and has since never 
<lejKirted from them, although thecTi*w s Henley 
experience in 1896 made it plain that the 
.stroke had iineonsciously grown shorter from 
year to year. \’ale profiled by her 1896 Henley 
exiXTienee just as ( ‘ornell had ])rofited by 
lu?rs in 1895, and there is now no fear c»f 
Harvard, N'ale or (‘ornell again falling into the 
old, short, ra|)id-rire stroke. 

.At the time when \ale had ceased experi- 
menting and settled down to sound ])rincij)les, 
Harvanl began a series of experiments which 
continued up to last year, when, on invitation, 
.Mr. R. ('. Lehmann came frf)m England aiul 
cstahlishi?d the system employed at Oxford and 
(.‘ambridge. Since i88fi Harvard has won but 
a single race from N'ale, and that was in 1891. 
Of the (Hher American rowing colleges (‘ornell 
is of I'ourse the most illiislrious. 'The first trace 
of any interest in boating at (Cornell was the 
formation of the Undine Boat (Jliib in 1869, by 
half a do/en students. 'This was merely a social 
f’lub with an acjuatic name, and boating was really 
first instituted in the Fall of 1X70, through the 
visit of Mr. 'Thomas Hughes, M.P., the famous 
author of Tom Bnnvn s Schooldays^ who, realising 
the boating opportunities at Cornell, created 
some enthusiasm by offering a silver cup. 

Columbia’s rowing history records many 
victories in its earlier years, but in late years its 
successes have been few. Columbia, like 
Harvard, has suffered somewhat from vacillating 
coaching jiolicies. 
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The University of Pennsylvania is the only 
prominent eastern boating university which has 
never attained an important place in American 
boating, because (with the exception of one or 
two years) it has persisted in teaching its crews 
the professional sculler’s stroke. 

In the AVest, the Universities of Minnesota 
and of Wisconsin put out crews every year, 
and on the Pacific c'oast the University of 
California has made an attempt to do likewise. 
American colleges labour under great disad- 
vantage in the development of crews, 'fhe fact 
of their water courses being not at hand, as they 
arc at Oxford and (Cambridge, o[)eratcs against 
tile spread of a boating spirit, 'rhcrc is in fact 
no general boating spirit at our universities, 
'rhe practice of the crew cannot be viewed by 
the studimt body conveniently, and the result is 
a lack of enthusiasm, 'fliere is no following 
of boats such as one sees at Oxford and 
(.'anibridge. (.lass crews pri?tend to develop 
candidates for the ’\ arsitj-, but with no very 
happy result, and the American colU^ge captain 
very fret|uently finds himself compelled to put 
men in his boat who have never hefiirc rowed. 
Nor is the boating spirit among our clubs so 
great as in England, and, although there an* 
available courses in ]>rofusi(jn throughout the 
country, somehow the boating sjiirit in America 
is wanting, 'fliis is not to say that the National 
Association has not prosjiered, for, as a matter 
of fact, it has, and so loo, have boat ('lubs in- 
creased ihnnighout the country until there are 
now some 70 members of the Natiimal Associa- 
tion, to which the New England district con- 
tributes 33 ; the Harlem Kiver (New York) 13 ; 
the Middle States 21 ; the Northwestern 22 ; 
the ^lississippi Kiver Valley 29 ; Schuylkill 
Navy (Philadelphia) 1 1 ; Potomac River 
(Washington and llaltimore) 4 ,* Metropolitan 
Association (Poston) 10: Passaic River As- 
sociation (New Jersey) 4 : Minnesota and 
Winnipeg 4 ; New Orleans 6 ; aiul there are 
besides about half-a-do/.en clubs in and around 
San Francisco and Oakland, (California. it).ach 
one of these Associations holds an annual regatta, 
and most of them send entrii\s to the regatta of 
the National Association. Nevertheless, rowing 
has never attained in America the ])osition or 
success it enjoys in England, and this for two 
reasons : -the lack of boating spirit at the 
colleges, because of the reasons already given, 
and the absolute non-|)articipation of college 
oarsmen in boat club racing. 

T-ast year (1896) an effort w'as made at 
Philadelphia to encourage rowing at the college 
preiJaratory school.s, and with such excellent 
results that an Inter scholastic Kow'ing Asso- 
ciation was formed and held its first regatta 
last June. If this movement progres.ses, as 
there is every indication that it will, the 
boating spirit in America is certain to increase 
as it never has before. Hitherto only one of 
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our college prejiaratory schools has supported 
rowing. 

With all these handicaps, there is ^at 
satisfaction in reviewing the history of American 
boat racing to find that the National Association 
has kept its skirts clear of scandal. Although 
the oarsmen are of the non-collegiate class, the 
clubs have as a rule steered free of .semi-pro- 
fessionalism. I'he stroke predominating in 
club boating is dissimilar to that at the univer- 
sities, being in fact the professional sculler’s 
stroke. 

Wliile much experimenting has been done 
at both Harvard and Columbia, and before ’86 
also at Yale, there has ahvays been a pretence to 
the English stroke. Orncll has been singularly 
successful since her advent in boating, and yet, 
until her visit to Henley in ’95, her crew's pulled 
a much shorter stroke than Harvard, Yale, or 
(Columbia. C'ornell, however, jirofited by her 
experience in ’95, and in ’96 and *97 produced 
a stroke which appears to combine in a master- 
ful way the maximum of pow'cr with the nuni- 
mum of effort. It combines the best of 4 be 
ICnglish w ith the best elements of the American, 
discarding the extremes of each ; it lacks the 
extreme swing back of the typical English, and 
the cxtrcMiie slide and arm w'ork of w'hat has 
been called the typical American, 'riiere is no 
wasted energy or misdirected effort. 'riie 
(!ornell o.ars ‘are 12 feet long, with a 7-inch 
blade, — and an inboard length of 42 inches ; 
length of slide used 16 inches. 

Until the last tw'o years paper boats have 
been used almost crxclusivciy in American 
colleges; last year (!ornell used paper and 
Harvard and Yale cedar. The seats in 
American boats are directly over the keel, and 
the row-locks, swivel, 'fhe river club crews 
enter ufion no very serious training, but the 
college crews undergo a long period of rigorous 
training whicli begins in row'ing tanks in 
December, and continues to race day, the last 
of June. 

Caspar Whitney. 

RECiATTAS — Regattas have been popular 
from the earliest limes. Though the w'ord itself 
comes from Venice, Virgil has given so vivid an 
account of a prehistoric regatta which took place 
before the foundation of Rome that we can only 
regret that he was not sfiared to describe the 
University boat race for the sporting Press. 
Since the day of the unfortunate Mentetes, 
regattas have increased so much in favour that 
it is impossible even to enumerate them within 
the limits of a short article. Regattas may be 
c]as.sed under two headings (i) salt-water, (2) 
fresh-w'ater. The queen of the first division 
would be Cowes, and the queen of the second, 
Henley. Regattas are also held on both salt 
water and fresh for the encouragement of specific 
branches of aciuatic sport, such as sailing, rowing,. 
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punting and canoeing, and it is hardly too much on several occasions ; This meeting is of opinion 

to say that where in England there exists a that the establishing of an Annual Regatta under 

suitable piece of water in the neighbourhood of judicious and respectable management would 

a centre of population, there will be found a not only be productive of the most beneficial 

regatta of some sort. AVe shall not, how- results to llie town of Henley, but from its 

ever, deal here with sailing, punting, and ix;culiar attractions would also be a source of 

canoeing regattas, but only with those which amusement and gratification to the neighbour- 

are confined to rowing. Among these Henley hood and the public in general.” The next 

has the pride of place, not only because it is the resolution referred to the purchase of the Town 

first important regatta in point of time, but Challenge C'up, to be competed for by Henley 

because it possesses historic associations which amateur crews in four-oared boats, and a Clial- 



Finai. for the Oranii C11A1.1.KNOK ; New CoLLECiE v. Leanukk 


are revered throughout the aquatic world at lenge Cup, sinc e known as the most famous 

h(3ine and abroad. Henley Regatta was founded rowing cup in the world, the (irand Challenge 

on March 26th, 1839, when a public meeting Cup, to be rowed for by amateur crews in eight- 

was held in the Town ITall, Henley, with oared boats, open to all. 'I'hus was the proto- 

Thomas Stonor, afterwards I.ord Camoys, in type of English rowing regattas founded, 

the chair. From the first resolution, which ran Before this time there had been rowing races 

as follows, the object seems rather to have been at Henley and elsewhere, but they had been of 

to promote die interests of the town and trade the nature of matches. In 1829 the earliest 

of Henley, than tne craft of oarsmanship — Intc* University contest took place from Ham- 

“That from the lively interest which has lieen bledon Lock to Henley, when Oxford, assisted 

manifested at the various boat races which have by a No, 5 who weighed 14 st. 10 lbs., defeated 

taken place on the Henley Reach during the Cambridge for the first time. 'Fhe Wingfield 

last few years, and the great influx of visitors Sculls had been founded in 1830, and in 1837 
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Queen’s College, Oxford, rowed against and beat 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ; but March 26th, 
1839, is the first we hear of the definite founding 
of a rowing regatta. At first there were only 
the two challenge cups above alluded to to be 
competed for; in 1840 the District ('up for 
four-oars was added, but withdrawn in 1848; in 
1841, the Stewards ('up, for four-oars; in 1844, 
the “Diamonds,” for scullers; in 1845, the 
Pairs; in 1847, the Wyfold (.'up ; *0 1847, the 
Visitors ("up; in 1868, the 'I'hames Cup. In 
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tests give rise to, do really promote the good 
understanding which they are supposed to en- 
courage, or whether in the result they do not 
produce the exactly opposite effect. In amateur 
races, where the conditions vary so much in 
different countries, it is not easy to satisfy all 
that the regulations arc fair to all. 

Henley Regatta has grown and prospered, 
and has been the precursor, and to a great 
extent the model, of innumerable other regattas 
which have e(|ually grown and prospered; its 
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J872, the Regatta assumed an International 
aspect, as the first foreign entry was thim made 
in the person of K. Smith, of the New York 
Atlanta -Boat (!lub, who competed for the 
Diamond Sculls, and his example w’as followed 
in 1878 by the Sho-wae-cae-mettes crew and the 
("olumbia ('ollege crew, besides two American 
scullers, and since that date foreign entries have 
been numerous. Although H<.-nley is ready to 
extend a welcome to all, it may be doubted 
whether the International character which it is 
now' assuming is a beiiefii to it, and w'hether the 
mtense feeling which these International con- 


classic course has been the scene of many a hard 
fought fight, but it is doubtful w'hether excite- 
ment has ever reached the pitch it rose to in 
1843, when the only sufficient outlet the youth. 
t)f Oxford of the day could find to express their 
exultation at the victory of their seven-oared' 
boat was by dropping the Henley turnpike gate 
over the old Henley bridge. Indeed, its popu- 
larity may be its undoing, for the regatta has^ 
now become one vast picnic ; the classic reach 
is invaded by innumerable craft dangerous to 
the competing boats, and by a public who 
gladly obey the summons of the House-boat 
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luncheon gong, while the final for the Crand 
Challenge Cup is passing up the reach. Since 
the old days, the course has been altered and 
improved, and so far no serious accident has 
hap[^ncd ; but it is not outside the bounds of 
possibility that increasing crowds may make the 
reach impracticable for such important contests, 
a result which old rowing men would bitterly 
regret. 

Next to Henley comes the Metropolitan 
Amateur Regatta, established in j866 , which 
■still flourishes, while other once famous London 
regattas, such as the Royal 1 'hames Regatta 
■established at Putney in 1843, the 'riiames 
National Regatta established in 1854, the 
Thames Regatta established in t868 , and the 
'rhames International Regatta established in 
1876, have been discontinued. 'Fhe National 
Regatta was instituted in i8go to bring out 
professional rowing and sculling talent, but 
came to an end in 1895. 

^Vhile the interest in metropolitan regattas 
may have somewhat fallen off, the increase in 
the number and importance of provincial 
regattas has been surprising. 'I'he following is 
a short list of some of the better known courses, 
together with the official rules for regattas. 


Lknc.th ok Kacin(; Couusks, 


Af^ecroft (M.'iiiclirstrr), t mile. 
Rctlforcl Kcgatta, i mile. 

River Course, 

it miles. 

Rewrllcy, z inilc. 

Blyili, f lunker to Cowpeii ( iiit, 
u I'lil'**-. 

UridRiiorth, z mile. 
bn>tul, from llotwvll.s to Uris' 
tol, 1^ lllilOK. 

Burton -4ni-Trent, i niilr. 
'Cambridge, inile.N. 

C.ird=flr, f mile. 

Chester, i mile 480 yards. 

Cork, 3 miles. 
r*erby, t mile. 

Dublin, miles. 

Durham, 1 mile sm yards. 

T£ly. I.ittlv|nirt, ici AclelaKlc 
Uridge, miles. 

Eton, 3 miles and under. 

Exetci, 2} miles. 
lIenlcy>on*Thames, 1 mile 550 
yards. 

Hereford, z mile 536 yards. 
Huntingdon, it miles. 

Ipswich, ’2^ miles. 

Ironbridgc, 1 mile. 

Kiiig.s I.ynn t'hampiim ('ourse, 
2 milc.s; Priiii;e of Wales' 
Course, i} miles. 
KinKton-oii-Tliaiiies, SeetliiiiK 
to Kingston Bridge, i} 

mile.s. 

1 .inctiln, sc. and p o. .) mile, 4 -o. 
miles. 

1 .ondon Bridge to Old Swan, 
Chelsea, 4 miles 3 fur. 
Manchester, :• mile's. 

Marlpw, 1 mile. 

Molesey, i mile. 


.Moulsford Bridge to Cleeve 
l.('K'k, 2 miles. 

Newark, t'anulon Ferry to 
Avershain Weir, i mile, 

Oxford, Iflley tothe Marges, 1]^ 
miles. 

Oxford, Abingdon Lasher to 
Nuiieliam (.'oiluge, 1} miles. 

Putney to Marries M,, 3 in. 5 f. 

,, (!biswick, 2 in. 5I fur. 

„ Haiiiinersiniili, 1 in. <4 t. 
„ Mortlnko, 4 m. 2 fur. 

Rending, miles. 

Kicbiiiund, 'L'wickeiiham Kyot 
til Rii-lunond Slone Bridge, 
z in. 4^ fur. 

.Shrewsbury, J mile. 

Stockton ' on - Tecs, Portrark 
('our.se, 4 miles ; above 
Mridges, 1) miles. 

.Soiithnmptoiij Cadlaiid Meacoii 
to Royal Pier, 4^ miles. 

Stourport, miles. 

Sunderland, North Hylton to 
Siia Well. T mile. 

Sydney, N.S.W\, (Champion 
('ourse, 2 miles 15G0 ynrtls on 
]*arruiiialta River, 

'I’yne, High I.evel Mridge to 
Walerson’s (Jaics, r mile; to 
Meadows House, z} miles; 
to Armstrong’s Crane, 2 miles ; 
to West Point of Parmlisc 
Quay, 2| miles ; to Scutswi^ 
iiispensioii Bridge, 3 ^ miles 
7iq yards;' to J.eumiiiKton 
Point, 4^ miles.^ . 

'I'cwkcsliury, i mile. 

Waltoii, z inile._ 

Warwick, i} miles. 

WiiidKor, short mile. 

Worcester, i mile, 

W. H. Grenfell. 


Rules, . 

' I. The Laws of Hoatracing adopted by the Associa- 
tion shall be observed, and the Association’s definition 
of an amateur shall govern the qualifications of each 
competitor. 


2. The Regatta Committee shall stale on their pro* 
gramme.^ and all other official notices .and advertisements, 
that their regatta is held in accordance with the rules nf 
the A R. A. 

3. No money or “ value pri/.c” (/.c., a cheque on a 
tradesman) shall Ije offered for competition, nor shall a 
prize and money he offered as alternatives. 

4. Entries shall close at least three clear days before 
the (late of the ieg.atla. 

5. No assumed name .shall he given to the secretary of 
the regatta unless accompanied hy the real name of the 
competitor. 

6. Nc one shall enter twice for the same race. 

7. No official of the rcgatt.a shall divulge any entry, or 
report the .state of the entrance list, until .such list be 
closed. 

^ 8. The Keg.atta Committee shall investigate any rptes- 
tionahle entry irrespective of protest, and shall have' 
jKJwer to refuse or return any entry up to the lime of 
.starting, without being bound to assign a reason. 

9. The captain or secretary of each club or crew 
entered shall, at least threi; clear il.ays before the regatta, 
deliver to the secretary of the regatta a list containing 
the names of the actual ocw appuinteil to compete, to 
which list the names of not more than four other mcml)er.s 
for an ciglif-oar, and two for a four-oar, may he added 
.as substitutes. 

10. No person in.ay be subsiiluteil fi^r another who h,as 
alre.ady rowed or steered in a heal. 

11. The secretary of the regatta, after receiving the 
list of the crews entered, aiul i»f the suhstiliilcs, shall, if 
reijttircd, furnish a copy of the same, with the names, 
real aiul assumed, to the captain or .secretary of eiicli club 
•u’ crew entered, an , in the c.ase of jiairs or scullers, to 
each competitor cnte-eil. 

1 2. (.Ihjections to the (ptalification of a competitor must 
be made in writing to the .secrelary of the regatta at the 
earliest moiuiMil practic.'ihle. Xo protest .shall he enter- 
t.iined unlcs.s lodgiai ludore the prizes are distributed. 

i.L The whole course must he completed by a com- 
petitor before he can be held lo have won a trial or final 
heat. 

14. In the event of there being but one boat entered 
for an) prize, or if more than one enter and all withdiMW 
but one, the crew of the remaining boat must row over 
the eour.sc to lie entitled to siieh prize. 

15. Til the event of a dead heat taking |)lace, any com- 
petitor refusing lo row again, as may he directed by the 
i<eg.illa Comniillce, shall he .'uljudged to have lost. 

16. ICveiy eompetitor iiiii.st wear complete clothing 
from the shoulders lo the knees— including a sleeved 
jersey. 

17. The Regatta Committee shall appoint one or more 
umpires. 

18. The Regatta ('ommittce shall appoint one or more 
judges, whoso decision as to the order in which the boats 
p.dss the post shall he final. 

19. A Maiden Oar-iiian is an oarsman (A) who has 
never won a race with oars at a regatta; (B) who has 
never been a competitor in any international or Inter- 
Uni versily rowing match. 

A .Maiden .Sculler is a .sculler (.\) who has never won 
a .sculling race at a regatta ; (IT) who has never c'mipeted 
for the Diamond Sculls at llenlcy or for the Amateur 
Championship of any country. 

20. A Junior Oarsman is an oarsman (A) who has 
never w»'n a race \vrth' oars at a regatta other than a 
school race ; a race in which the construction of the 
Itoats was restricted ; or a race limited to members of 
one club; (B) who has never been a competitor in any 
International or Intcr-Universiiy match. No oarsman 
who has won a race at a regatta in which the construction 
of the boats was restricted shall compete as Junior in 
any such race after the end of the current ye ir. 

A Junior Sculler is a sculler (A) who- lias never w'on a 
sculling race at a regatta other than a race in which the 
construction of the boats was restricted ; or a race limited 
to memliers of one club; (B)who has ncvei competed 
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or the Diamond Sculls at Henley or for the Amateur 
Championship of any country. 

N.l’. The (jiiaUrication shall in every ease relate to the 
day of die regatta. 

21 . All (picstions not specially provided for shall be 
decided by the Regatta ('oiiuiiittcc. 

ki:sri/r> of Intkr-I'mvkrsity 1Joat-Ka(’K. 

I 

Year. J’la«.e of rowin.?. Winner. .m. s. Won by j 

iSsQ Ilcniey Oxford . . | 14 30 | Won easily. ' 

1830 to 1835, not rowed . -- — j i 

1836 . Westmr. to Putney j Canibriilge 3^ n j 1 iiiin. 

1837 ; anti 183S not rowed — ^ | — 

1831^ j Wc.stiiir. to Putney Caiiibridge | 31 o | 1 min. 45 see'. 

1840 I Westmr. to Putney Caiiibrjfii;e ay 30 . a>3rd.s leii^ttlu 

1841 ; Westmr. lij Putney (^iinhritl^c I 3a ?iO ' » niin. 4 sec. 

:84a j Westmr. to Putney Oxford . . ! 30 45 ' 13 .sec. 

184} .aiul 1844 ni>t rowed — _ ! ' — I ' 

1043 J*iitney to Mortlakr ('anibridce ■ 21 30 ' .tfi sec. 

1840 M«>rtlnke to Piitnryj Cainbrid;4e ar 5 i'wo lengths.* 

1847 niid i8.tS not rowctl 1 — — ■ 

Putney to Ml irtl.-ikf : (.'ain1iiic1>;e aa o ‘ Many lengths.*** 
*840 Putney to Mortlake Oxhird . . . Foul. ' Foul.- 
1852 Putney l<» M« II llakf; Oxford . . ai 30 27 see. 

1844 Putney to Mortlake ( *.\for<l . . '-*5 a«j ir strokes. 

iB.sti j Mortlakr to Putney Cambridge vj 50 Half length. 

1837 j ]*utncy to .Mortlake O.xford^ . . 22 50 35 ser.-* 

1R58 ! Putney to Mortlake Camiiridge 21 23 22 M*e. 

iRqn ' Putney to Morilaki- f )xfor(l . . 4'* Cambridge s:iiik. 

iRr^ Putney to Mortlake I'amliritlgi* 26 o One length. 


IB6I 

i'lilnuv l« 

Miiiibkc 

Oxfonl . . 


5*7 

40 

48 -see. 

i86j 

Putn.'y ii 

MnriUke 

OxfonI . . 

-*4 

•40 sc*c’. 

rPAb 

Mortl.'ikc 

III I’liiney 

1 Ixlimi . . 


5 

44 SKK. 

18*14 

ti 

.Muril.ikc 

OxfiU'il , . 

'.•r 

4 " 

26 .SfC. 

1865 

PiUiiey li 

Miirll.-tki: 

Oxford . . 


o 

Fniir Ien;»lh'i. 

1866 

PlllllfV Ii 

IM.iriInkc 

1 Ixliird . . 


48 

1 3 •’61'. 

1867 

Fiiiiicv t« 

Moril.tkc 

Oxl'ord . . 



Iiairicii}'tti. 

i8r,s 

Piiincy l« 

Miiril.-ik<* 

< Jxford . . 

.*0 


.Six letii{Llis. 

i 80 q 

1'iiliiey ti 

Munl.’ikn 

< ).\loril . . 

.■•0 

4 

'1 hi'ue lvngth'%. 

1R70 

Pnliiey li 

Mortlaki'. 

('aiiil)ri(lKC 


h 

li butilli. 

1871 

Fiilrit y t« 

Mori hike 

(.'iitiiliricbc 

9 ;i 

■? 

One lvii;j;lii. 

1872 

Pulin. y t« 

• Morti.-ik<* 

Catiilirid;;c 


M 

Two lenulh-..'* 


I’lltllliV It 

Molllikc 

(*anihri»l;n- 


25 

d Icnglhs.H 

1874 

1'llllU‘V Ii 

.Morihke 

l.':iiul)riil>;c 

a.* 

35 

2.1 kMIUlllN. 


' 1875; Puinev to .Mortlake < txftird . . 22 2 Ten lengths. 

I 1870 Putney to Moitlake Cambridge .'o aii F.ight leiigth.s. 

I 1877 Pntnoy to Mortlake Iieadheat. vs 8 Head heat." 


18 78 

I'liiiiey 

III 

.MoriLikt: 

Oxfi.iJ 

Vi‘ 

1 1 

'JVn lenj;llis. 

187^ 

Piiiiicy 

to 

Monliki! 

( '‘ainbriilgo 

JT 

20 

2!. Ienj^th-s. 

1880 

FutiifV 

III 

Mortlake 

Oxfonl . , 

21 

23 

'1 liree letmtlis.** 

1881 

I'uiiu-y 

to 

Mortlake 

0.\l'ord . . 

21 

51 

Three Iciiijths.y 

1882 

I’iltlli.V 

to 

.Mortlake 

Oxford . . 

20 


Seven !• :vitli*.. 

18S3 

I’liin-i 

to 

Mortlake 

Oxford . . 

21 

8 

Four lriigihs.iy 

18S4 

I'liiney 

to 

.Moitl.ike 

('.iiiihrid'4e 

-■•1 

‘.i’f 

.'i lengths 

i38s 

I'lllliuV 

10 

.Mortlake 

Oxford . . 

21 

.}7 

Three lengths. 

188(1 

I’liin V 

III 

Mortlake 

( '.'tMil)rid>;r 

23 

2i| 

.:-3nls length. 

1887 

ruriK'y 

to 

Mortlake 

( 'ainlirid^'e 

20 


.d lengths. 

|858 

Pnliiey 

to 

Morllakt: 

('amlirnbe 

211 

4« 

Five length.^. 

1889 

I’uini’V 

lo 

Morll.'ike 

Cainhrid>;e 

20 

14 

Three lengths. 

1 8130 

I’liiin-y 

to 

Mortifike 

Oxford . . 

22 

3 

( )nc lengih.4 

1891 

I’niiipy 

lo 

.^il)^tlak«' 

Oxf .rd . . 

2r 

48 

Half leiiglh. 

1892 

riitney 

to 

Mortl.ikc 

Oxford . . 

X'J 

21 

2V lengths. 

1893 

Pnliiey 

to 

.Moi'tl.ike 

Oxford . . 

iS 

47 

f tlie length, 4ft.4 

1894 

J’litiiey 

(ll 

.Mortlake 

Oxford . . 

21 

.V) 

;d leiiglh.s. 

180.S 

I\iiMi.*y 

lo 

.Mortl.ike 

Oxford . . 

20 

5 “ 

jV lengths. 

189(1 

Putney 

lo 

Mortlake 

Oxford . . 

20 

2 

2-.sth5i Iriigth. 

1897 

Putiiry 

to 

Mon hike 

Oxford . . 

ig 

12 

2;\ lengths. 

1898 

Piiiiii’y 

to 

Mortlake 

Oxford . . 

22 

15 

9 lengths. 


* First r.ice roiieil in outrigger*-. 

" Two r.u-es iliis year. 

•** First r.tre in nresent style bii.ils without keels. 

*• Rowed on a XVednesday. 

Rowed in a .snowstorm. 

** .Sliding seats used for first lime. 

" The Oxf.iril bow-man c.aught a crab and sprung his oar when 
leading. 

** Rowed on a M onday . 
i* Rowed on a Friday. 

Rowed on a "I hui'sday. 

O.vford have now won 31 and i.'aiiiiiriilg(. a’ races die 1877 
contest being a dead heat. 


Glo.ss.\rv. 

A.R, A. — 'I’hc initials of the Amateur Rowing Associ- 
ation, which was foumled in 1879, ami controls generally 
all the concerns of amateur rowing. Its deBnition of an 
amaieur is as follows : — “ No person shall be considered 
an amateur oarsman, sculler, or coxsw'ain (1) who has 


ever taken part in any open competition for a stake, money, 
or entrance fee ; (2) who has ever knowingly competed 
with or f^ainst a professional for any prize ; (3) who has 
ever taught, pursued, or a.ssisted in athletic exercises of 
any kind /or profit ; (4) who has ever been employed 
in or about l>oats, or in manual labour for money or 
wages ; (5) who is or has been by trade or employment 
for wages, a mechanic, arli.san, or lalx>ureri*oir engaged in 
any menial duty. ” 

Backwater— ^'1*0 turn the blade of the oar so that the 
in.sidc of the curve i.s tow'nrds the bow.s of the boat, and 
to cflect the stroke by pushing when the blade is in the 
water instead of juilling, thus drawing the boat stern forc- 
mo.st. The usual form of the command is *' Hack her 
down,’' addrc.ssed to special members of the crew, or 
generally “ Hack her down all.” 

Bow — (1) The foremost extremity of the boat, some- 
times extended to the forward half of the boat, e,g, “the- 
bow oars arc too heavy.” (2) The oarsman who sits 
fiirlhesl forward. The side upon which his oar comes is 
termed ** how side ” all down the boat. 

Breast-race— A race in which the boats start level, 
and make it their aim to reach a given point in the 
shortest possible time. [Av a/so HUMPING Racks.] 

Bucket — A tdungc forward with the body when the 
stroke is concluded before the arms have been .straightened 
out, and the hands at least passed the knees. 

Bumping Races — Races in which, owing to the 
number of compclitors, or to the narrowness of the 
course, it is inipo.ssiblc for all to start abreast, and in 
which therefore all the bo.ats start at a fixed distance be- 
hind one another, and endeavour .so to gain upon the 
one in advance as to touch it with their bows, or one of 
the oars. Such success, or a rowing completely past the 
one in advance, is termed a “bump.’' 

Burdens — Tlie loose boards at the bottom of a boat 
which cover the outer skin. More commonly called 
“ Hotlom-l>oards.'’ 

Button — 'file ))rojccting leather boss upon the oar 
which presses upon the pins of the rowlock and prevents 
the oar from slipping through. 

Caravel or Carvel — [.Vtr SMoonr-SKiN. | 

Catch- The instant application of the weight and 
muscles of legs and body to the oar at the moment it 
enters the water. 

•• Chop — To use force in putting the blade of the oar 
into the water, in.stcad of letting it drop in. 

Clasper — A boat built by the old established firm of 
that name. 

Clinker-built— -A Imt built up of thin plank.s, which 
are nailed to one another, overlapping slightly at the 
edges, and jirovided with a keel. Such boats are called 
lapslreak boats. \SW a/so Smooth Skin Hoats.] 

Come forward - -'riie order to get ready for rowing 
or paddling, by reaching the body forward and turning 
the blade at right angles to the water. 

Course — Amongst famous courses are (i) the cham- 
pionship course from Putney Bridge to the Ship Inn at 
Mortlake ; (2) The Oxford course, from Ifllcy Lasher to 
Salter's Harge by Folly Hridge ; (3) The Cambridge 
course, from just above Haitsbite Lock to Hig Horse 
(bind; (4) the Henley course, from just below the Island 
to just below Webbs* Wharf. 

Cover the Water — A crew is said to cover or clear 
its water, when stroke dips his oar into the river at a 
point nearer the winning post than the eddy which was 
created by No. a’s oar in the previous stroke. 

Cox or Coxswain — ^'fhal member of the crew who 
usually sits at the stern of the boat and attends to the 
steering by means of a rudder. 

Coxswainless boats — Racing 1 x)ais which do not 
carry a coxswain, but are steered by means of wirc.<; 
attachiKl to the feet of that member of the crew who best 
knows the course, or is the best steersman. 

Crab — To catch a crab is to get the oar so deep and • 
the blade at such an angle that at the close of the . 
stroke it is found impossible to get it from the water. . 

Cut the beginning or Finish— To begin or finish 
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the stroke in the water with ■ the blade cither entirely or 
partly uncovered. 

• Dig — ^To plunge the blade unnocessarily deep and 
thereby to miss the beginning and cut the finish owing 
to the extra labour emplovcd in attending to the blade. 

Doggett’s Coat and Badge — The bequest of an 
actor in the time of George I. of a badge and livery to 
lx; rowed for by young watermen out of their time wiihin 
the year past, every summer, in commemoration of the 
accession of the House of Hanover. 

Basy — The order to cease rowing. 

Bights — The name of the bumping races at ( ixford 
in May, lasting for six chiys, Ixjtwecn the members of 
the various colleges in eight-oared boats with slides an«l 
without keels. 

Eyes in the Boat — The order to the crew to watch 
the stroke in place of watching incidents <in the bank or 
elsewhere in the river. 

Feather — To turn the oar blade as it comes out of 
the water to a direction parallel with the surface in order 
to oppose less resistance to the wind wdum coming for- 
ward. Fcaiherini^ under water is the term applierl to the 
habit of turning the blade on to the feather before clearing 
it from the water. 

Pin— A thin plate of metal vertically attached to the 
base of a kccUess Imat under the cox’s seal, in fwder it> 
keep the boat’s head from running u]) into the wind in 
stormy weather. It also incidentally helps to steady the 
boat. Sometimes applied to an extra plate put upon the 
bottom of the rudder, when, owing to tlic arrange- 
ment of the weights, it is onlinarily too high out of the 
water. 

Finish — The end of the stroke in the water. 

Fixed Seats — As opposed to sliding scuts. 

Foul -In breast races, a collision between two boats, 
one of which must be out of its course. In bumping 
races there can be no fouls. 

Qalley -A boat on a warship apjiropi iate<l to the 
captain’s use. 

Gig — A pair-oared boat with a scat for a cox. 

Gunwale — The top edge of the sides of a boat. 

Half-outrigged— A boat in which the (f/.r*.) 

are considerably sliort of their usual length. 

Handlc--[AVr Oar.] 

Hang — A momentary hesitation after the swing for- 
ward is completed and before dropping the bl.ide into 
the wr.^er. 

Heat — A subdivision of a race in w'hich the; com- 
petitors .arc too many for them to row at once. The 
winners of the heats meet again in fresh heats until 
iheve arc only Iw'o left, and they join issue in the final. 

Heel-Traps — Frames of metal or wood, .shaped to fit 
the heels,, and to keep them against the stretcher. 

Henley — The premier regatta, held every July at 
Henley-on-Thames. The events arc (i) the Grand Chal- 
lenge Cup; (2) the Toadies’ Phto ; {3) the Thames Cup, 
for eights ; (4) the Stewards' Cup ; (5) the Visitors’ Cup ; 
<6) the \Vyfold Cup, for fours ; (7) the Silver Goblets 
and the Nickalls’ Cup, for pairs ; (8) the Diamond Sculls, 
for scullers. 

Hoick — A jerk with the arms at the beginning or end 
of the stroke, which prevent.^ a steady leg drive from the 
stretcher. 

Hold ---To .stop the progress of the boat by dropping 
the oar blades flat into the water and opposing the 
resistance of the shank of the oar. 

Hurry — To swing the hotly forward more rapidly 
than Ih'* stroke oar, and to get the blade into the water 
before him. 

fnrigged boats— A boat whos** rowlocks arc set 
directly upon the gunwale. 

Keel — The main tim >er running from stem to stem 
along the bottom of a boat outside, giving a grip of the 
water and supporting the frame. 

Keelson — The line of timber within the Itoat just over 
the keel. 

Knees— Crooked pieces of timber supporting the sides 
ofthe boat and the scats. 


Lapstreak— C-i.iNKKR lluii.r]. 

Late — Descriptive of a member of the i-rew whose 
blade reaches the water a little after the stroke oar’s. 

Lents — 'Hie eight -fiared inees at Cambridge, ro\ve«l 
in February or -March in clinker-built boats without 
slides. Men who rowed in the preceding Mays are 
ineligible. 

Light boats — l.ight smooth skin racing boats as 
distinct from the heavier clinker-built boats. 

Lines — The cords by which the cox pulls the iiulder 
and steers the b u. 

Loom— v)ar]. 

Mays — The cighl-oared races at Cambiidgi:, usually 
rowetl in June, lietween the members of the various 
colleges. Rowed with slides and without keels. 

Meeting the oar — llringing ilic body up to the oar at 
the close of tlie stioke in place of bringing the hands 
strongly up inb) the chest. 

Oar — 'I’he wondeii implement nf ;i boat’s propulsion. 
Usually constnieleil of lanee wooil. Its chief ]iails .are 
the broad and thin, which is dipped in the water, 

the loom or shanks and the handle^ which the oarsman 
grips. 

Outrigger — A frame of iron rods attached to the ^i^le 
«»f a boat on which is set the rowlock at a considerable 
ilistance from the side, lly this means the body f>f the 
bo.at ean be made much lighliM- and smaller, withmil 
iTnmping the oarsman. Generally called 

Over-reach- 'fo ortr-rethh is, when the Inuly has 
reached the end of its swing foi ward, ti> push the shoulders 
forward out of their natural position with the idea of thus 
xtending the reach. 

Paddle To low' wiihoiit putting lui full power into 
ev«Ty stioke, but pa}.ng especial attention to form. 

Pull To row. 

Randan— A boat witli three seals for rowers. A 
sculler sits amidships with a pair of .sculls, bow and .stroke 
having each an oar. 

Reach forward — The outstretching of arms ami the 
bcniling forward of body neeeshary in order to get the 
blade into the water as tar hehiml the rigger as 
possible. 

Recovery— Includes (i.) the .action of the wrists in 
disengaging the oar from the water and in turning the 
oar on to the feather ; ^i.) llte straightening id the arms ; 
(iii.) the eommeiiccmenl of the swdng up of the ]»ody, 
after the conclusion of the stroke. 

Rigger — [.SV^* ( Iutrk^ukr.] 

Roll— Of the boat or any niemlier of the crew ; to 
swing from side to side during or between the strokes. 

Row over If in a heat or race a boat h.as no oppo- 
nent to meet, it is c()m])clled to row over the course in 
onler to claim a victory. I lence, a row over is used of 
a heat in which there is no opposition. 

Rowlock -'I’he frame in which the oar is ]>liicecl in 
order to do its work. U consists of abase, or ji//, on 
which the oar rests, and tw'o tho/e-J>ins, called the 
nmnn^^'pin and the stoppiw^-pin. 

Rudder — A piece of metal or very thin wooil, depend- 
ing from llie stern, by w'hicli llie boat is steered. 

Kule ofthe river -The gener.al rule of the Thames 
is that up stream boats keep to the sidc.s and clow'n stream 
Iwats to the middle of the river. 'I'his, however, may be 
modified in special places, as at Oxford anil Eton, 
where down stream boats liave to cross from side to .side 
at particular places. 

Scratch crew — A crew got together for temporary 
purposes, without training or praciie«?. 

Screw — 'J'o swing the body from one side to the other 
during the stroke, instead of swinging straight backward 
and forward. If the man swings towards bis oar during 
the stroke he is said to screw “into the boat ” ; if away 
from it ** out of the boat.’* 

Scull — (i) An oar which is wielded by one haml, and 
of wliich there is one for each hand. 

(2) To use such oars. 

Shank-[.9« Oar.] 

Ship — To lift the handle of the oar when the blade is 
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on the M'ntcr, and ihtMi to allow it to float, with the 
motion of the boat, alongside. 

Shorten oars — To draw the handle of the oar in -board, 
in order to avoid an ribstacle in the river, or to pass 
through a narrow place such .is a lock. 

Skiff — In some places means a racing boat with no 
keel, propelled by one man who sculls in it ; but more 
generally a sAtfi" is an in-rigged pleasure boat, to carry a 
pair of oarsmen or two .scullers, with room for two sitters 
in the stern and one in the bow. 

Slice — To j)Ut the oar in the water out of the per- 
pendicular, so that the ftirce exerted at the beginning, 
instead of driving it on a level course through the 
water, tends to drive it deeper. 

Sliding Seat nr Slide — 'I'lie movable top of a 
rowing seal which runs backwards and forwards with the 
.swing of the lauly, cither in grooves or on rollers. 

Smooth skin boats boats which are built rtf thin 
jilanks accurately fitting together, ina overlapping, but 
carefully caulked. Also called Ciirtirc/ or Canvi 
boats. 

Steer- To guide the courM? of a boat. 

Stem — 'rhe bows of a boat. 

Stern -The rearmost extreinity of a boat. 

Strake— One of the planks of w hich a boat is con- 
structed. Al.so called 
S/rnU’. 

Straps —The leather 
bantls hjoped through 
hr ties in the stretcher 
(r/.7A), between which 
and the stretcher itself 
the rtarsman's feel are 
placed. 

Stretcher- A boani 
placed .slopingly at a 
right angle across the 
boat in fntnt of the 
oarsman, upon which 
he braces his feel. 

Stroke — (n Tlie 
miinber of <lips of the 
oar in the water within 
a givcMi time. 

(2) 'fhe (tarsnian 
who sits iicaie.-<t the 
.stern i>f the hoal and 
sets the work to the 
men behind him. 'fhe side upon which his oar ]in»jeets 
is called “.v/re/v .w’l/f’’* all the way iijt llie lioat. 

Swing — 'fhe inoiioiiof thciiarsnien’s Itndics backward 
and forward over their .seats, especially as regard its 
extent and regularity. 

Taking a boat's water 'i\t steer <ine's course in 
front of another boat, in rder to givi? them extra 
wash. 

Thole pins — The pins of the rowlock again.st which 
the J»ar pre.sses. 

Thwart- The oarsman’s seat. 

Time — The regularity with wliich all the members of 
the crew coincide with stroke in the dipping of their oars 
in the water. 

Time race — .-V race in whicli the coinpclit<»rs .start at 
.such .1 distance from .ant^ther as to make any interference 
iniproliabic, and row to w inning posts place<l an exactly 
similar distance apart. 

Torpids — The eight -oaretl races held at Oxford in 
Kebruary between imanbei.s of the vari<jus colleges, 
rowed on fixed seats in clinker built boats. M^n who 
have rowed in the previ(»rs eights arc not eligible. 

Tossing oars- The salutation .*»irinerly delivered to 
the head boat of the river at Oxford and Cambridge, in 
delivering whicli all the inenibers of the crew stood 
up in the boat and lifted their oars straight into the 
air. 

University Boat Race— The animal eight-oared 
naco between Oxford .and Cambridge, usually rowed on 


the last Satueday in Lent, from Putney Bridge to the 
“ Ship” at Morllake. 

Wash — The rough water left behind the boat, created 
by the swirl of the oars and the cleavage of the water. 

Wingfield sculls— The trophy held by the amateur 
sculling champion of the Thames, obtained annually by 
victory in a sculling race from Putney to Mortlake. 

Yoke — The cross piece attached to the top of the ' 
rudder to either end of which the yoke or rudder lines 
arc attached, the other extremities being held by the 
steersman. 

RUFF — Ruff and Reeve, the male and female 
of an aberrant s])ccies of sandpiper { Machetes 
puj^/iax), distingui.shed from its fellows by a 
marked diflferenee of .size in the sexes (the male 
being one-third larger) and also by a sexual 
difference of plumage- -an unu.sual thing with 
sandpipers. 'I'he curious frill which is peculiar 
to the male bird, and from which he derives his 
name, is assumed only during the breeding 
season, and is put forth in about five weeks from 

the beginning of 
April. The variety 
in the (*olour and 
markings of the 
frill is very striking, 
scarcely two birds 
being alike in this 
respect ; and from 
the observation of 
moulting birds in 
confinement it has 
been ascertained 
that the same indi- 
vidual will annually 
produce thi^ same 
(coloured frill. After 
the breeding season 
the ruff and reeve 
are so much alike 
as to differ only in size, and in the more robust 
('haracter of the bill and legs in the male. . 

'file colour of the legs and feet varies in 
different individuals, Vjeing in some orange, in 
others grey, in others again yellowish brown. 
Like othiT sandpipers, the ruff is gregarious: 
hut, unlike them, is polygamous. In the spring 
of the year, when re.sorting to the marshes for the 
purpose of nesting, the ruffs congregate like black- 
c'oeks, and challenge and spar at each other, con- 
tending for po.ssession of the reeves. (Stone- 
house, /list, a fid Topog, Isle of Axho/me, 1839.) 
'Phis trait in their character has suggested the 
generic name Machetes (a warrior) and the specific 
name pu^rux^ which is ecjually appropriate. 

'Pfiere was a time when ruffs and reeves were 
amongst the most characteristic of English fen 
birds, and were much esteemed for the table, 
being taken in Lincolnshire in nets, and in Nor- 
folk in horsehair snares. They annually nested 
in several of the Eastern counties ; but drainage 
and the increased cultivation of waste lands, 
c:ombincd with the greed of poulterers seeking 
the birds and collectors the eggs, have com- 
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rype] 

billed to banish' it from its natural haunts in this 
country, except as a periodical migrant in spring 
and autumn. 

The Rev. Richard Lubbock, about 1845, in 
conversation with an old man who had set 
horsehair snares for ruffs and reeves during 
many seasons, learnt that he once took six 
couple of these birds in a morning. This is 
nothing compared to what has been done with 
the net in Lincolnshire — forty-four birds at a 
haul, and altogether six dozen in the course of a 
morning. (Fauna of Norfoik^ 2nd eci, p. 102.) 

W'hen the late Henry Stevenson, of Norwich, 
published the second volume of his Birds of 
Norfolk \\\ 1870 he remarked, “Norfolk, so far 
as 1 can ascertain, is now the last resort of this 
species in the Eastern counties.” Pennant de- 
scribed it as frequenting, in his time, various 
localities in Lincolnshire, the Isle of Ely, and 
the East Riding of Yorkshire (see (Marke and 
R<iebuck, Hand- 
book of Yorkshire 
Vertebrata^ 1881, 
p. 76) ; but Col. 

Montagu, when 
making a tour in 
Lincolnshire with 
special reference lo 
these birds, at the 
( ommencement of 
the present cen- 
tur\ , found that 
they had then be- 
come much more 
s(\'n:t.: than they 
were before a large 
tract of the fens 
was hamed and 
i nclosed. 'Lhe late 
Ml. A. fJ. More, in 
a paper “On the Distribution of Eirds in (Ireat 
llritaln during the Nesting .Season '■ (printed in 
The Ibis for 1865), wrote of thi- ruff as having 
('eased from breeding in I )urham and Yorkshire 
(ihoiigh reported to have* nest(H.l near Eevi^rU*)’ 
in 1864), in Huntingdon, Cambridge, North- 
am])ton, and probably also in I a need n shire. Ife 
mentioned only East Norfolk as an annual 
breeding haunt, with Northumberland occa- 
sionally. 

As a matter of hict, a few pairs continued to 
linger about their ancient m ating haunts, and in 
a few instances the eggs were discoveri.*d many 
years afUT the birds w'cre supposed to have do 
serled the sites referred to. J'hus, in Norfolk, 
acc(jrding to .Stevenson in 1870, they were .still 
ne.sting near Hickling Hroad, in which neigh- 
bourhood a ne.st with eggs was found in June, 
1878. According to .Mr. (.ordeaux (Zoologist, 
1890, p. .'504), a few were still breeding in lan- 
colashire in 1873, in which county, in 1882, a 
reeve was inconsiderately shot from the nest. 

Owing probably lo the beneficial oixjration 
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of the Wild Birds' Protection Acts, and to the 
measures adopted by landowners to prevent 
trespa.ssing in the marshes during the breed- 
ing seasoji, an old haunt in Norfolk was re- 
visited by a pair of these birds in i88(;, and 
a nest containing four eggs was found in May 
of that year. When visited on June 28lh by 
Mr. J. H. (lurney, who has described the inci- 
dent (Zoologist^ 1881;, [). 336), there were only 
the broken egg-shells ; but, as he was leaving 
the |)lace, he stumbled on another nest with 
four eggs, beautifully hidden in green rush grass, 
nowhere more than a foot high, 'i’he diameter 
of the nest was 3’3 inchi\s, which is le.ss than 
that of a redshank. It was ('onstructed of dead 
bents r)f the sj)ike-rush (Ekocharis muliicaulis^ 
mixed with the marsh arrow grass (Triglochia 
/alus/re). A “ run ’’ made by the old bird led 
almost up to the nest from a dislaiu'e of tw'clve 
yards, and on the otlur side there was another 

“ run ” not .so long. 
'The bird was seen 
to return to the 
nest, and, it is .satis- 
factory lo know', 
was not mole.sted. 

Until within the 
last few years there 
used lo be a con- 
siderable trallic in 
tlie.se birds with 
London |)oulterers, 
who inqiorted num 
bers of tliem in the 
spring from Hol- 
land, whiriK'e they 
w'i!re ('onsigned 
with godwits, red- 
shanks, jieew'its, 
and, oc('asionally, 
dcjllerel. 'Phis tralHc, however, has. now' been 
stopped, and if Engli.sh (nvners of marsh lands 
would follow' the good example set in Holland, 
and enforce an observam e of the close lime in 
their resi>eelive neighbourhoods, it is not loo 
much lo expect that some at least of these birds 
might return lo occupy such (jf their former 
ne.sting haunts as still remain secluded. 

|. E. H.XKTINCi. 

RYPE (pi. Ryper, Norsk.) KIPA (pi. Ripor, 
Swedish). Lagopns subalpina, w’i llow-grou.se ; 
Lagopus alpina, ptarmigan. 

Classification - It will be understood from 
the above heading that two of the five speciiis 
of the grouse tribe found in Scandinavia are 
termed “Rype.” 'Phe first, Lagopus sub tlpina, 
generallyknown to English sportsmen as the “wil- 
low-grouse,” is called the “ Skov- or Dal rype,” 
the wood or dale grouse ; the second, Lagopus 
alpina, which seems to be identical with the 
ptarmigan of Scotland and the Alps of central 
Europe (Lagopus mufus), the “Kjeld-rype” or 
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fell-grouse. Inasmuch as the skov-rype is found 
in large numbers al a considerable altitude on 
the fjeld, the terms do not at first sight seem 
altogether distinctive, but they are justified by 
the fact that the skov-rype, habitually fond as 
it is of high land, is also at home on the 
wooded slopes and in the coppices of the 
valley, and iia)er frequents the higliest solitudes 
of barren stone and snowdrift which are the 
favourite haunts of its half-brother, the fjeld- 
rype; whilst the latter, even when driven by 
hard weather to seek the lower hills, never, or 
very rarely descends into or below the zone of 
the birch or pine. 

Ryper, of one type or another, are found in 
Russia, Finland, (ireenland, Spitzbergen, Ice- 
land, Novaya /embla, Newfoundland, and all 
along the northern coast of Asia and Canada. 
Some doubt appears to exist among naturalists 
as to the exact number of se[)arale sfiecies. 
Thus, according to Prof, haber, the rype of 
Iceland, which lie terms l.a^opus isla/idorum^ 
is distinct from the several other species found 
in the rest of Europe ; but Mr. Haring Could 
doubts whether this bird is n< 3 t identical with 
that of (ireenland, reitiharii\ while 

Mr. Lock affirms that Iceland produces in 
limited numbers both the true skov rype or 
\vil low-grouse, and the true fjeld ry])e or ]>tarmi 
gan, besides an abundaiu e of hybrids between 
these two species, 'fhe fact stjems to be that 
in the most northirn ri?gions, where bitter 
winters are often succeeded by cold summers, 
the ptarmigan are driven to the same shelter 
and feeding grounds as the willow eroiise, and 
occasionally remain there during the breeding- 
season, with the nrsult that vari(?tics are pro- 
duced by intermixture, and become more or 
less constant* 

It has been affirmed by naturalists that the 
Scandinavian willow-grouse and the red-grouse 
of the British Isles are one and the same bird, 
tlic difference in plumage being simply due to 
climatic infliienct's, and, moreover, th.at were 
an interchange of habitat effected, the sliifted 
birds would in due time respectively assimilate 
their whole colouring to that of the indigenous 
species or variety. 'I'his is clearly a ciuestion 
that can be proved only l)y experiment. 

Description— Thertj are few game birds 
more handsome than a cock willow-grouse in 
full autumn plumages His head, back, neck, 
breast and tail are of the true red-grouse colour, 
sharply contrasted with the white <jf the belly, 
legs, and pinion feathers, the latter being lined 
with delicate black shafts. Both kinds of ryper 
become pure white in winter, and at that season 
immense numbers are snared by the i^easants 
and exported in a frozen state to the great 
markets of mid-Europe, when the willow-grouse 
may readily be distinguished by his being 
nearly a third larger than the ptarmigan. 

' Habitat— Although the willow-grouse is un- 
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doubtedly partial, especially in hot weather, to 
the patches of dwarf willow which, however 
locally extensive, form but a small percentage 
of the covert on lower Scandinavian fjelds, it 
has always seemed to the writer that the appel- 
lation of “ birch-grouse ” would be more truly 
indicative of its habits, for, to quote his own 
words wTitten elsewhere : “ however capable the 
bird may be of accommodating itself cheerfully 
to circumstances, or however capricious at 
times in the choice of a residence, the birch 
covert, whether in the form of a wood, or, 
higher up, of a thicket, or, higher still, of knee- 
deep scrub, is emphatically its favburite liaunt 
and chosen home.” There is therefore no 
])hase of willow-grouse shooting more enjoyable 
than the beat where these conditions of vegeta- 
tion exist, namely, along the slopes and over 
the rolling plateau of the lower fjeld — ^as op- 
posed to the true “ high fjeld,” which is far 
above the limit of tree or .shrub. But, as has 
been suggested above, the bird will thrive more 
or loss wherever the ground at all suits it, which 
means in various localities altogether dissimilar 
in character ot soil and vegetation. The eleva- 
tion at which it is found is dependent in some 
degree on latitude ; thus, in the extreme south 
of Norway, where it is, however, comparatively 
rare, it must be sought for at a height of not 
less than several hundred feet, whilst, on ap- 
proaching the Arctic circle, it is as miuffi at 
liome on tracts a few feet above sea-level as on 
the crest of the fjeld. It abounds on some of 
the islands of the west coast which are all but 
lrcc*less, and covered with deep heather, afford- 
ing sy)ort identical with that of a flat Sc:otch 
moor. 

Shooting — In the Lofodens, magnificent 
ryper shooting is obtained. On Ulfo, otherwise 
called Hadsel, for example, which is strictly 
pnjscrved by Englishmen, from 1,500 to 2,000 
brace can be bagged annually over dogs by two 
guns. But this, although it rises to barren sum- 
mits and crags, is essentially a birch island, 
with in some parts unusually extensive willow 
swamps and thickets. Nor is the mainland of 
.Scandinavia wanting in excellent ryper , tracts, 
but, as a rule, the sportsman in pursuit of the 
bird must be moderate in his ex{)ectations, and 
be more than satisfied if, after a hard day’s 
work, the bag contains twenty or twenty-five 
brace, and with even half that he should not be 
discontented. Much depends on the breeding 
scrasons ; really good ones are few and far be- 
tween. Considerable disappointment is often 
caused to lessees of shootings by the habit 
willow-grouse have of migrating in a mass from 
one range to another. As regs^s forest shoot- 
ing, it may be said that these birds are never 
found in the depth of the pine forest pure and 
simple, but where there is a fair admixture ot 
birch among the pines, a. few coveys may be 
hoped for. In heavy rajn and storm they are 
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apt to take shelter in the thickest covert, but 
in hot, dry weather they work up to the scrub 
of the open fjeld. For the woods, steady close- 
hunting dogs, such as well-trained .s|)aniels, are 
desirable, and for the fjeld wide-ranging but 
staunch pointers or setters. Scandinavian dogs 
are often trained to break their point when 
repeatedly whistled after, and return to the 
shooter to report game found : they will then 
lead him back to it. Dogs perfect in this respect 
are rare and real treasures. 

HKNRY POTTINC.KK. 

SALMON (Salmo saiar) -The salmon is an 
inhabitant of the temperate and Arctic portions 
of the Atlantic Ocean, being represented in the 
Pacific by the Quinnat {S. onchorhynchus) and 
Steelhead salmons (S. gairdfierii). The ((uinnat 
and allied species are to be distinguished from 
the true salmons, amongst other structural differ- 
ences, by the greater number of rays in the anal 
fin. lloth the Pacific and Atlantic salmons de- 


but no purely fresh-water fish spawns in the sea. 
(The eel, for reasons that it is impossible to give 
here, is undoubtedly a sea-fish which has taken 
up its residence mainly in fresh water.) 

Classification — Of the salmonidie known 
in this country as salmon, sea trout, lake trout, 
river trout, brook trout, i\:c., the modern line of 
scientific thought has reduced the many so- 
calU'd speeies of trout to the position of varieties 
of one very variable type. It has been generally 
concluded that the salmon (A. saiar) is a some- 
what definite form subject to but few variations. 
Several aiithorilies, such as fatio, iTillson, and 
Siiiuleval, have pointed out that this is not the 
case, and that thi^ border liiu' between .V. saiar 
and A. frulla only re(|uires to be rendered still 
further indefinite by the addition of anomalous 
specimens, to sweep away entirely the so-called 
scientifu' barrier between these forms. 'Fhat 
this hail already haj)pcncd was the view ad- 
vanced by Professor Smitl of Stockholm in 
i.Sij.4. Jn this (‘oimtry, the present writer in the 



posit their ova in fresh water, making periodical 
ijxcursions up rivers, past apparently insurmount- 
able obstacles for this purpo.se, while .some forms 
have permanently taken uf) their residence in 
fresh water. 

The view that the .salmon is a sea-fish is that 
held by the most profound thinkers and in- 
vestigators of the century, of whom it is only 
necessary to mention Ideining, 1828 ; Agassi/., 
1S34; Auckland, 1880; and Day, 1887. P*^«- 
fessor F. A. Smitt, of Stockholm, the grcate.st 
living authority on the family, who has collected 
the views of the many able Scandinavian workers 
who preceded him, and adde. I to them himself 
from his own researches, speaks as follows : 
“The evolution of the salmon family, we might 
hence conclude, began with marine fishes of the 
smelt and capelin type.” 

The evidence in support is too voluminous to 
be given her , but is briefly as follows : — 

f I) The early fossil forms were all marine. 

(2) The sea going forms degenerate if debarred 
from the sea, and the degenerate forms closely 
resemble the fresh-water forms. 

(3) Many marine flshes spawn in fresh-water ; 
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same year independenlly arrived at a similar 
conclusion by a totally different method of 
reasoning. 

'J’he striietiiral differences between A. saiar 
and the migratory trout A. /rafta are few in 
number, and may be briefly juit as follows : — ■ 

(1) M'he elongation of the form, together with 
the f)ro])ortion between the least diamtlcr of 
the wrist or pedunele of the tail and the total 
length of tile body and bead. 'I’bis in the 
salmon is usually less than 8 per cent, of the 
total body length, w'hereas, in the trout, it is 
usually more. 

(2) 'Pile scales in salmon are usually larger 
than in trout ; the liest method of reckoning 
is to count the row of scales from the hind 
border of the adipose or mort fln downwards 
and forwards to the lateral-line. 'J'he number in 
salmon is twelve- or less ; in trout twelve or more, 

(3) V'arrell, years ago, staled that a line 
drawn from the tip of the snout to the greatest 
conve.xity of the fiostcrior margin of the gill- 
cover passed through the eye in thi* salmon and 
belffiv in the trout. This point was considered 
of the greatest value by Day. 
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(4) The length of the maxillary or upper-jaw 
hones. In the salmon these hones are iess and 
in the trout more than 36 per cent, of the total 
length of tlie head as measured hy the line 
drawn in (3). 

(5) The numher of gill-rakers on the outer 
row of the first right gill-arch ; in salmon there 
are more, in trout /css, than seventeen. 

Attention was first drawn to this i3oint hy 
Smitt, and it appears to he the most nrliahle 
test. All these (lifierences are subject to varia- 
tion, and do not seem to he pri’sent in the 
young to the same extent, while anomalous 
specimens are continually being brought forward 
to confuse the student. Many of these are 
mrwarded to scientists under the title of “ Bull- 
trout,” which name, so far, has not been applied 
to any one known variety. 

The Life History of the Salmon, as far 
as it is at present known, is as follows : -- 

The mature fish enter our rivers for the pur- 
pose of depositing their spawn, at various pia iods 
of the year, the first ascent commencing as 
early as December and January in some rivers, 
and as late as July or August in others. It has 
been thought that some rivers are never without 
clean (/>., non-spawning) lish. 

I'he temperature of sea and river, together 
with the high or low river level, an.* the chief 
factors which influence the time of migration. 

On entering fresh water, the fish make their 
way up stream in shoals, consisting, as a rule, 
each of ojie sex, surmounting apparently im- 
possible obstacles, such as weirs, cascades, tVt*., 
by leaps and plunges rarely exceeding six feel 
in height, and negotiating greater obstacles as 
an Irish hunter does an earth bank. The speed 
with which the lish travels de[)ends entirely on 
the level and temperature of the water. Arrived 
at the upj)er portion of the tributaries, especi- 
ally those consisting of gravelly shallows with 
deej) i)0ols, they await the approach of winter. 
With the first breath of frost the fish male, each 
female being henceforth provided with a male 
who maintains his position by force of arms. 
Most authorities state that the /lyf (a gristly 
prolongation upwards of the lower jaw, inter- 
locking with the upper jaw bones) grows in the 
male in order to serve as a weapon in those 
encounters, as it connects the slender, widely 
separated jaws, and makes a good semblance of 
the human fjst.^ Many accounts are given of 
the actual spawning of the salmon, but all agree 
in three essentials : first, a trough is made in 
the gravel ; second, a few eggs are deposited at 
a time, fertilised, and then covered over ; third, 
the eggs, when deposited, are sticky and adhere 
to the gravel. 

These points are of great value, tor the reason 

* The writer’s own opinion is that the lower jaw of the 
male is used in ploughing the trough in the redd, and hence 
IS turned up like the runner of a sleigh, and interlocked 
with the upper jaw to give it strength. 
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that from .heir great size and relative specific 
gravity, if the ova were not deposited in a trough, 
to the bottom and sides of which they adhere, 
and if they were not covered over after fertilisa- 
tion, they would fall an easy prey to birds and 
fishes, which, whenever they get the opportunity, 
devour them greedily. 

I’he reason of burying the ova in gravel is 
simply that, if covered over with any finer 
material, such as clay, sand or mud, the con- 
tents would be injured and the free play of 
oxygenated water prevented. To the writer it 
has always appeared that the reason the salmon 
seek the rivers is two-fold : first, to protect their 
large eggs, which, owing to their Aveight, must 
lie on the bottom ; second, to provide efficiently 
aerated water such as is only found in gravelly 
shallows. As has been stated, the period during 
which salmon spawn varies with the temperature, 
extending on various rivers from October to 
February. 

By the state of the thermometer the incuba- 
tion of the eggs is also affected, lasting as a rule 
from about 90 to 114 days ; by the use of cold 
or heat in artificial hatching, ’this period can be 
still further shortened or protracted. 

’The eggs are, when deposited, soft semi-trans- 
parent bodies which adhere to everything they 
(ouch (Day’s British and Irish Sahnonidic, p. 31). 
From the moment of their deposition, they begin 
to absorb water, and unless fertilisation at once 
proceeds, will c^uickly pass into such a condition 
that this proce.*ss can no longer be carried out. 
T’he average ovum is from '22 to '3 of an inch 
in diameter, and of a pinky-green hue : should the 
develo})ing egg die, it becomes opacjiie, w’hile 
non-fertilised eggs usually remain clear. When 
first hatched, the fish are minute tadpole-like 
creatures, called aievins, each with a large sac 
<lepending from the under surface behind the 
gill-o})ening. This contains the nourishment that 
serves for support till they can fend for them- 
selves, a period varying from three to eight 
weeks according to temperature. When this 
sac has been absorbed and the fish is able to 
feed itself, it jmsses into the fry stage, being 
about i'2 5 of an inch in length at two months, 
and growing to 3* 7 5 inches at six months, when 
it becomes what is known as a parr. The 
salmon parr is distinguished roughly from the 
young trout by the tip of the mort fin not being 
coloured. 

While in the larval condition, the young fish 
lie quietly among the interstices of the gravel in 
the shallows, hiding away from their enemies. 
It may be mentioned parenthetically that of the 
enemies of both eggs and alevins, the chief are 
the dabchicks, ducks, and swans, which are 
placed in the order of greatest destructiveness ; 
next come the water-vole and the common rat. 
In the insect world, the larvse of the may flies 
(Ephemeridsc) the caddises (Phryganidae), and 
specially the larva of the dragon fly require 
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mention. It is now generally allowed that few 
fertile ova are destroyed by fish, for the reason 
that they arc so deeply buried that they ('annot be 
got at by them. Some few, however, are disturbed 
by sudden floods or the up rooting of tlie redds by 
late spawning salmon, in which case they are 
carried away down stream and are then de- 
voured with avidity by nearly every fish that 
swims. Both the so-called “bull-trout” and the 
chub have ac(piircd a most unenviable and 
usually undeserved notoriety in this respect, 
'riie fry, on the other hand, are a hotme buHchf 
to birds, beasts, reptiles (frogs and newts), and 
fish of many kinds. In the parr stage lhi.*y are 
the favourite food of the adult spawmrd fish. 
'J'he latter are known as Kelts aiul are at first 
scarcely to be rec^ognised as salmon at all : the 
silver colour which is so characteristic of the 
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possess a similar number "of parr marks ; the 
only practical method of distinguishing the one 
from the other is that given under No. 5. of the 
points of differenci* above, namely, the number 
of gill-rakers. 'Fhe salmon remains in this 
stage for one or two years ; that is to say, some 
pass into the next stage in the spring of the 
next year, while others remain as parrs until the 
corresponding season twelve months later. 

At the end of one (^r two st'asons, as the case 
may be, the salmon parr, by this time grown to 
between 5 and 7 inches in K-ng‘h, becomes 
somewhat silvery all ovi-r. owing to a deposit in 
the skin, which covers the head and gills, and 
lines the scales. 'This change in appearance is 
accompanied by change of habit ; instead of 
lying in wail in the shallows for every floating 
object, the little fishes, which are now called 
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fresh-run fish is replaced in the growing fi.di, 
the male being yellowish red, and the female 
black. 'I'his change has been gradually taking 
place since the fish left the .sc^a, but it is not so 
markedly noticeable till the sjiawning is taking 
place. 

The weight of evidence :’t present goes to 
prove that the .salmon on entering fresh water 
eats but little, but certainly makes up for lost 
time after it has spawned. 

On Its way to the sea the kelt feeds voraciously, 
and is especially fond of the young of its own 
and allied snecies. The lanky, out-of-condition 
fish will fill out, ana to a certain extent recover 
its colour and condition, to such a degree that 
the inexperienced will mistake frequently a “well- 
mended kelt” for a fresh-run fish. 

No structural differences exist between the 
parr stage of salmon and sea-trout, and both 


smolfSy gather together in small parties and 
rapidly |)roceed seawards. During the succeed- 
ing summer these fish again enter our rivers ; 
they are now small salmon ('ailed of from 

3 to 8 Ihs. in weight, di.slinguished from the adult 
li.sh by the more forkt^d shaped of the tail and 
the thinner scab*, which, when the grilse is 
fre.sh (aptured, curls a little at the edges, and 
gives the so-called diamond scaled appearance. 

'rhese fish continue to run uj) till late 
autumn. It has been suggested that the early 
grilse are the smolts of the preceding year, but 
j>ractical experiments have show’n that the 
smolts can grow into a grilse in the course of a 
few^ w’eeks (Day, British and Irish Salmonida^ 

p 93). 

Some of the grilse spawn, others again appear 
to visit the river and return to the sea without 
performing that function. 
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The adult fish may remain months in the 
fresh water before spawning, and the general 
impression amongst eoinpetent observers is that 
salmon rej)rodu(:i! their young every alternate 
year, and that many rivers contain non gravid 
fish all the year round. 

Nomenclature 'I'he salmon parr is also 
known as : — 

Samlet, pink, skifggar, gravelling, Ias|)ring, 
fmgerling and black fin. 

'J’he salmon smoit as : — 

Mort, smelt, and sprod (although this term is 
also applied to the young of sea-trout). 

'fhe salmon grilse as : — 

Fork tail and peal (Ireland, no! (lornwall). 

'rhe term hokher is used in ihc. Severn, but 
usually is apj)lied not to grilse, but to small 
salmon. 
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artificial obstructions and excessive netting in 
the sea, the estuaries, and especially in the 
rivers themselves, have sadly reduced the o|> 
portunitics of the angler. 'I'he consequence 
is that salmon fishing has become one of the 
most costly sports, and none but men of ample 
means can afford to rent good angling waters, 
'rhe remedy for this state of things can be 
found only in the adoption by the legislature of 
the unanimous recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on Tweed and Solway salmon 
fishings, which reported in 1896 to the effect 
that rivers, being at once the sole breeding 
grounds of salmon and the only place (except 
inland lakes) where they can be taken with the 
rod, should be reserved exclusively for rod fish- 
ing, and that net fishing in tidal waters .should 
be so regulated as to permit the ascent of a 
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The adult male /u/ore spawning as : — 

Red-fish, summer cock, gib fish, gilling. 

The adult female fir/ff/r spawning as : 

Baggit, simen, and gilling. 

The adult male a/kr spawning as — 

Kypper, kelt, spent fish, gled and moffatman. 

'Fhe adult female a/kr spawning as : 

Sheddt^r, mack, shrag, and sometimes baggit. 

The term laurel is used by some as meaning 
a “ well-mended kelt,” and by others as a fish 
which has been in fresh water all summer. 

CiiARi.Ks S. Patterson. 

SALMON-FISTIING-- 1 'he salmon (Salmo 
salar) is the chief of what are known as game 
fish, in distinction from coarse fish. The rivers 
of Great Britain arc naturally extremely pro- 
lific in this noble creature; but pollution, 


proportion of every run of salmon at all sea- 
sons. In vi.ry many rivers netting is carried on^ 
now to such an extent that practically spring 
and summer angling, which afford the cream of 
the sport, have ceased to exist, and fe\v or no 
fish reach the angling waters till the autumn 
floods, when they have begun to deteriorate in 
condition. 

Rivers vary very much in the season at w’hich 
.salmon begin to enter them. Many theories 
have been propounded to account for this, 
among which that which assigns a high tem- 
perature of water as e.ssential to an early stream, 
perhaps meets with most general acceptance. 
But this cannot be supported by the ob.serva- 
tion of facts. The rivers of Sutherland and 
("aithness, comparatively small streams, depend 
for their volume entirely on melted snow, but 
are among the earliest rivers in Scotland. 
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Salmon run into them throughout the winter, 
and are takcMi with the fly in January, some- 
times after breaking the ice to enable a line to 
be cast. On the other hand, some of the rivers 
on the south-west coast of Scotland never con- 
tain salmon till August. In Ireland a perplex- 
ing contrast may be noted between the lUish 
and the Bann. The latter is a tine sweeping 
river, flowing from broad T-ough Neagh, and 
draws no salmon till May or lime. Very few 
miles to the east the Bush enters the sea, a 
dirty black ditch comixired to the Bann : but 
it gives excellent early sport, of which the best 
is [)ast before angling on thl^ Bann has begun. 
'I'he Tweed is naturally an early river, and a 
noble one ; but in ordinary seasons there is 
little sport to be had until the close of net- 
fishing on .September 14th. Practieally, the 
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men care to persevere with it ; yet it is some- 
times practised with cflect in places which, 
though known to contain salmon, are not suit- 
able for the higher art. 

'rile hoik'd prawn is certainly a deadly liait, 
ami will take fish, not only under circumstances 
favourable for the ily, but when they are dis- 
tinctly the reverse in still pools unruflled by 
the wind and in bright sunshine. Unfortunately, 
the use of the prawn in certain rivers is not 
c'onfined to such emi*rgencies. La/y or greedy 
fishermen, perhaps after fishing a pool once 
over with the fly, clap on a prawn . nd ransack 
every recess where* a salmon may lie. It is well 
that there are others who hokl that the right 
ohjijct of a sj)ortsman is to catch fish in the mo.st 
sportsmanlike way, and will not permit in their 
watirrs the use of any bait but the artificial fly. 
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whole Spring and summer run of fish is swallowi*d 
up in the nets. 

JLures— -'fhe favourite and most sportsman- 
like way of taking salmon is with the artificial 
Ily, though, of recent years, spinning with the 
artificial minnow or with some small natural fish 
has come into common vogue in certain wate-rs. 
Fly-fishing, however, is a much more fasci- 
nating art, much more graceful and exhilarating, 
and, above all, one which neither disturbs the 
water nor scares the fish, so that other modes 
should be employed, if at all, at most very 
sparingly, in rivers where salmon will take the 
fly. 'rhe Oiily plates w'here minnow-fishing is 
excusable as the rule are deep lakes, like Txich 
'fay, where the fish lie far out of sight of any 
lure near the .surface. 

Worm-fi.shing presents so few attractions, and 
calls for so low a '^egree of skill, that few' sporls- 


The Rod Of the rods and tackle requisite 
for salmon fishing, gi‘ni?r;il mention lias been 
made already (see Ancu.inc). Much, however, 
of the angler’s success, and still more of his 
comfort, depends on the ada])tation of his rod 
io the size and swiftness of the river he intends 
to fish. In northern streams, early in the sea- 
son, when the water is cold, salmon will not 
stir at any hut flies of the largest size; hooks 
of three and even four inches long must be used, 
and till? weight of these, w’ith a line heavy in 
proportion, makes it necessary to use a far 
more powerful rod than at other times. Weight, 
moreover, is siieeially required in the top joint, 
to give the strength profier for the recoveryof 
a heavy line from the w'ater, and this makes the 
strain bn the angleFs back and arms very severe. 
So soon, therefore, as th(t advancing season 
prescribes the use of smaller flies and lighter 
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tackle, advantage will be found in a rod con- 
siderably lighter in the top. Eighteen feet is a 
usual length for a salmon rod ; none but men 
of extraordinary stature and strength gain any- 
thing by using a longer one, and many good 
fishers prefer one of seventeen feet. One thing is 
quite certain : it is unwise to employ any trades- 
man except those of established reputation, even 
if th(?ir prices run high. Kod-making has been 
brought to such perfection that, while you may 
get a good article in a cheap shop, you are 
certain to g(;t it from any first-chiss maker. 'I'he 
man who gels among fish is sure to have his 
gear rud(;ly tested, and it is the worst economy 
to try and save a few pounds in outfit. Spliced 
fastenings for joints are preferred by some 
l^eople, but they cannot be recommended ex- 
cept for those who live close to the river, and 
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vaseline to prevent sticking; and the same 
applies to the various ingenious modifications 
of the slip ferrule which find favour with those 
w'ho have adopted them. When not in use, 
rods should be kept in some cool place, such as 
a cellar or coach- hou.se ; if kept in a room 
artificially heated, the wood is apt to get brittle, 
or shrink away from the fittings. They should 
not be tied too tightly into their covers ; they 
should either be laid flat or placed erect in 
racks ; and before being laid by for the season 
they should be rubbed >vell over w'ith vaseline. 
The varnish on them .should be renewed from 
lime to lime, preferably by the maker. 

The Reel is second in importance only to 
the rod ; and here again let the angler beware 
of the cht‘a|) article. It may look as well when 
nirw as an expensive one, but sooner or later 
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arc not obliged to take them to pieces at the 
close of every day. 'fhey are slightly lighter 
than rods with metal fasti.*nings, but it is difficult 
to detect their allegi?d superiority in casting 
power. 

\\’hilc on this subji,'(:t it may be observed that 
much chagrin may be avoiiled by invariably 
taking two rods to the water-side. 'The force 
exerted in lifting a long line from the water is 
so considerable that any check from fish or 
sunken rock may cause a fracture, which will 
lake some valuable time to repair, or a bent 
ferrule, which is practically irreparable. Again, 
the .soundest greenheart will sometimes snap in 
a high wind without any fault on the part of 
the angler, who, however, must bear the punish- 
ment if his spare roil has lieen left at home — 
perhaps miles away. If the ordinary slip ferrules 
are^used , it is well to anoint them regularly with 


it will betray him at a critical moment. No 
design is better than the ordinary deep-barrelled, 
bronzed pattern, with revolving plate and a plain 
chei:k, the j^ressuri.* of the check being ca[jable of 
regulation by a screw on the reverse side to the 
handle. In adjiusting the reel to the rod, let 
the handle be on the left when the reel is behm 
the rod ; then, when a fish is hooked, the reel 
should be turned uppermost, bringing the handle 
to the right hand, 'fhe line then rests along 
the rod, instead of on the rings, while the fish 
is being played. 

The Line — Reel-lines were formerly made 
of horsehair, or horsehair mixed with flax or 
silk. Happily, such material has been di.scarded 
generally in favour of silk alone, with water- 
proof dressing. Only experience will enable the 
angler to choose a line proportioned in weight 
to the rod that is to cast it. For early spring 
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fjshing and in stormy weather a heavy tapered 
line is desirable. I^orty yards of this expensive 
material is enough, backed with sixty or eighty 
yards of the light, but exceedingly strong, line 
used in tarpon fishing. Silk lines readily rot if 
left wet on the reel ; they should be pulled out 
and hung to dry immediately after use. With due 
care a good line will last several seasons, but it 
should be tested at intervals from end to end. 

Gut — Between the reel line and the lly 
comes the gut casting-line, which may be at- 
tached to the line either by a hitch knot or, 
preferably, by a loop. Fracture is more frt? 
quent in gut than in any other part of the gear ; 
not because there is any lack of good gut 
in the market, but because it is a peculiarly 
])erishable material, liable to become brittle 
after lying by some months. It is better to get 
.small quantities from time to time and burn old 
stuff at the end of each season than to lay in a 
large stock. Treble twisted gut is less treacherous 
than single gut, and may be used in all but the 
finest waters. Most anglers, however, prefer 
single gut next the fly, excei)t in spring and late 
autumn fishing; but seeing that .salmon are 
generally fished for in swollen waters, it is very 
doubtful Avhether nicely tapered treble gut, made 
into casts without knots^ is more visible to the' 
fish than single. A fine-pointed stiletto, suc h 
as may be got for a few i)ence at any sewing- 
machine shop, is simply invaluable for undoing 
knots in gut or oj)ening the loops of flies. 

Flies -Of salmon-flies, and recipes for coin- 
j)os!ivr them, many volumes have been written. 

I oral f. fliers are often very dogmatic about the 
pre( ise pattern indispensable to siu'c’css in their 
rivei s; but those men who have cast angle in 
mail watt^rs generally t:ome to the eoUl con- 
clusion that, while size and movement are all; 
important, colour and material are of greater 
coiK'crn to the fisher than to the fish. A salmon- 
fly is not a “fly” in the sense that a trout-fly is 
an imitation of a certain insect : it is an objec't 
which simulates no particular animal, but by 
receiving a life-like motion in the water, is in- 
tended to rouse the curio'^'ty, irritation or a[)])etite 
of the salmon. Facm if salmon possess tin* 
faculty of distinguishing between colours (as 
distinct from light and (lark shades')^ which has 
never been j)roved, the fly is usually presented 
to 'them in a position which prevents colour 
being seen, namely, between the eye and strong 
light. Consequently it is no matter of surprise 
that on many rivers, where thirty or forty years ago 
none, but sober greys and browns were held of 
any avail, fishermen now use the gaudiest com- 
pounds of fur and feather with equal success. 
Such was the cai e on the Tweed, where, fifty 
years ago, bright Irish flies used to be regarded 
with the utmost aversion; yet at the present 
time, if Tweed boatmen were asked to vote in 
support of what they considered the most killing 
ily, taking one day with another, it is probable 
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that the “ Wilkinson ” would be found at the top 
of the poll a creature with body of burnished 
silver, crimson throat hackle, and with jungle-fowl 
and blue chatterer in the wings. Mr. 1 )unbar’s 
favourite colour for the 'riuirso in spring listed 
to be green ; now nothing will ])lease the gillies, 
let alone the fish, but yellow and scarlet. No- 
body can fish for salmon long without acquiring 
a preference for certain flies, which may be 
indulged with perfei't (‘onfidence in any river 
he visit.s. He may find it necessary, in order 
to keej) his attendant in good humour on bad 
rising days, to allow him to attach .1 fly of local 
reputation to his lim; : but if he is prudent, 
hi? will never fail to test the temjier of tin? hook 
before encountering a fish. 

Hooks Much of the care bestowed on flies 
would be applied more profitably to the study 
of hooks (see Anoi.ino). 'fhe Limerick bend 
is the general fiwoiirite among salmon fishers, 
and a very good hook it is, provided the barb 
is not exaggerated as in some lOnglish imitations. 
Very large hooks should be of the l(jng shankt‘d 
Dee pattern, for nothing is gainetl by increasing 
the bend and barb beyond a certain si/e. iiooks 
of an inferior make generally have been filed 
away behind tin barb; and such should be 
avoided, as certa.n to sna|) if they strike on a 
bone. IdsluTinen are divided as to the merits 
of double hooks but ('omparativelv few deny 
that they are of great advantage in the smaller 
sizes of flies. 

Casting the Fly -Abundant directions how 
to cast the fly may lui found in most works on 
angling, l>ut it is an art wiiich it is as vain to try 
ami inijiart on jiaper as it is simple to acijuire 
from the example of a skilled comjianion. Un- 
like the trout fisher, the salmon-lisher always 
works ilown stream, casting his fly more or less 
across the curnmt acrording to its swiftness. 
If the rotl is |)owerful, it will be found easitrr to 
cast a moderately long line say twenty yards 
from tin? reel than a shorter one. 'I'he presence 
of an attendant who knows the lodges of salmon 
is indis|)ensable to one fishing any stream for 
the first time. Salmon are very constant to their 
haunts ; but the ])laces niosi attractive to the 
eye are often such as no fish frefjuent, while 
others which on the siirfirce look unpromising 
may be the suri?st casts in the water, 'fhere is 
(iiie device, however, which may be recom- 
mended for every good salmon (!ast. Supposing 
the angler to have fished down a piece of water 
where he has good reason to suspect the 
presence of fish, evini though he has not had 
a rise, let him pull out three or four yards more 
of line, and, casting the fly more directly across 
the stream than he did in descending, retrace 
his footsteps up the stream, repeating the cast 
as soon as the fly hangs straight below him. 
This method of “backing it up” has proved 
succe.ssful limes beyond reckoning ; j)artly be- 
cause the upward movement of the fisherman 
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straightens the slack of the line and gives the 
fly a truer ])lay, and partly, it is probable, 
because a fish that may refuse a fly brought 
down facing him, may be induced to rise at om? 
coming up suddenly from behind him. The 
varieties of casting— the overhand and under- 
hand cast, tile switch, the Spey cast and its 
modification, the figure of eight cast, and the 
Helmsdale winil (‘ast -cannot be im[)iirted by 
written instruction, but must be accpiired by 
watching an expert. 

Hooking the Fish.- -In many (uises a 
salmon will take the fly without showing himself 
or breaking the surface. 'I'he angler feels the 
fish before he sees it, and all he must do is to 
raise the rod smartly to a position which brings 
its pliability into play. Jiut at other times the 
salmon breaks the surface with a splash or a 
boil, or dashes wholly or partly out of the water 
at the fly. At such times tlu; angler, (?sj)ecially 
if he is accustoiiu?d to trout fishing, must train 
himself not to alter the movement of the fly till 
he actually feels the line tighten. If he is fish- 
ing with a small or medium si/cd hook, the act 
of raising the rod into play is (|uite enough 
“strike” to fix it in the fish: but witli a very 
large hook with heavy barb it is advisable to 
drive it home with a smart pull. 

Playing a Salmon. In leaving a salmon, 
it is a good rule nevi*r to let a fish take a )ard 
of line without fighting for it ; keej) opposiu- 
your fish or below him ; many a good salmon 
has ])een lost from over anxiety to [irevent him 
disturbing the water below where he was liooked. 
P2xcept in fine water, where the angler may be 
seen by fish in the stream, the play of a hooked 
fish does not seem to eommunieale alarm to his 
fellows. Sometimes a fish is hooked iin- 
mediati?)}' abovi? a fall or a bridge, where in 
convenience or disaster must ensue if he wen* 
to descend. In such circumstances, if the fish 
is gently liandicd at first, he may be induced to 
move upwards from the dangerous spot into 
water where he may be dealt with sixairely. 
Under all ordinary circumstances the utmost 
strain die tackle will warrant should be kept on 
a fish from first to last : much tiiru* and many 
fish are lost by timid or inexperienced anglers 
who deal over tenderly with their tjuarry. As a 
rule, no fish hooked in a place where the angler 
can keep ofiposite to him with a short line 
ought to take more than fiftctai minutes in play : 
and the average time in jiractised hands is 
probably considerably less. W hen a fish “ sulks ” 
or lies down in a j)lai*e where the rod cannot 
be brought into full play, “ hand-lining ” (/>. 
taking hold of tlie line between the fish and the 
point of the rod and working it as in sea fishing) 
may be resorted to with advantage. In spring, 
(iiiLseasonable fish descending to the 
sea^shoiild always be handled in this way, both 
because it is more expeditious and because it 
avoids uselessly straining the rod. 


Landing a Salmon — If your attendant is 
a practised hand, he should carry a gaflF on a 
shaft of hazel or male bamboo about five feet 
long ; but if you are fishing alone, a jointed 
gafl* carried in a sheath slung from the shoulder 
will he found most convenient. So .soon as 
the fish lies (piiet w'ithin reach, let the gaff be 
pul over the middle of his back, and fixed 
smartly but steadily. The only exceptional 
circumstances under which the galf should be 
put under the fish is when he has to be struck 
from a boat in deej) water, as in the Shannon or 
on a lake. 'Fhc use of the gaff is prohibited in 
the 'rw'ccd after the close of the net fishing, 
and in the Helmsdale while kelts are in the 
water, and a large landing-net is employed. 
Hut this is a heavy and clumsy article, and the 
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landing-noo.se in use on some rivers in Norway 
would probably supersede it if more generally 
known. Failing gaff, net or noose, salmon 
may bo landed by “ tailing ” them (/>. seizing 
them by the small of the tail), provided the 
shore is shelving ; but a little more time and 
f)aticnce is ncces.sary to finish the struggle in 
this way. 

Sea-Trout Fishing — ^I'he fish most com- 
monly known as the sea-trout is Salmo trutta^ 
which in general appearance, habits, and the 
mode in which it is angled for, resembles the 
salmon in miniature and is a delicious fish on 
the table. Though it often takes the salmon 
or grilse fly, it is usually fished for with the 
larger sizes of loch-trout flie.s, the particular 
pattern being immaterial, though local fisher- 
men usually have their favourite. As a general 
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rule, bright colours arc preferred, but nothing is 
belter than the red palmer, the red-and-tt?al or 
the WTckham Fancy. Sea-trout ascend some 
streams in great numbers and afford the liveliest 
kind of sport, being free risers, and fighting most 
gamely when hooked. It is, however, a marked 
feature in the sea-trout that, having risen onc'e 
and missed the fly, he can very seldom lur 
tempted to rise again. 'I'lie heaviest fish gener- 
ally run in June and July, when thi*y may be 
taken from 3 lbs. to 6 lbs. in weight and even 
heavier. These are followed by a run of smaller 
fish in August and Septeml)er. Hy the begin 
ning of Oc'tober, nearly all have passed up to 
the spawning grounds, where they soon become 
unseasonable. In certain rivers it often happens 
that some tributary attracts the main run of sea- 
trout, while the .salmon keeji to the main stream. 
"J'hey are fond of congregating in lakes, where 
excellent sport is often obtaim?(l among them, 
notably in the lakes of (lalway and ('onnemara, 
where they are known as white trout. 'Fhey 
are called sewin in Wales, p(?al in Devon and 
(.^irnwall, and in Scotland the smaller fish are 
termed fmnoeks and herling. Sea-trout fishing 
in rivers is generally practised when a flood is 
running down ; but the.so fish will take a small 
bright fly readily in low water, under a bright 
sun, provided there is a bree/e. Night fisliing 
with lly is very deadly in a low water. If tlie 
angler takes his stand at late dusk heside the 
first pool above the tide, he may fill a gotxl 
basket lK?fore midnight, for, unlike the salmon, 
sea-tie lake the fly as readily by night as by 
da;. Hut it must be confessed that this is not 
a very refined art, and much of the charm is 
lost hy not seeing the fish rise. .Sea-trout will 
take . worm or minnow very [ freely, but it 
an inferior sport, and ('.annot be recom- 
ifliended in pursuit of a fish of such a free rising 
x€abit. 

In die 'rweecl, the term sea-trout is applied 
to another of the migratory Sahmmid(c^ vi/. 
Salmo cambrieuxox eriot^ known in most northern 
salmon rivers as the bull trout. It is a fi.sh of 
thicker and coarser proportions than eitlu.-r 
salmon or trout, and although it runs to a large 
size, 10 lbs. to 12 lbs. being by no means extra- 
ordinary, it holds a very evil reputation among 
anglers. Not only is its flesh much less pala- 
table than that of Sulmo trutta, but it is a very 
bad riser at the lly. In fact it is only as it 
were accidentally that it is taken with fly by 
those fishing for better game. In such cases 
it fights strongly, a common device when hooked 
being to roll and .splash about on the surface in 
a manner most trying to the nerve.s. 'Fhe 
pre.sence of this fi.sl should be discouraged in 
salmon rivers, for although it has a good com- 
mercial value when taken in nets, it probably 
devours a quantity of salmon fry, being very 
voracious in the kelt state. The bull trout has 
taken possession of some Jfereams, such as the 


(Coquet and the Ain in Northumberland, almost 
to the exclusion of other sea fish. 

Hkkkkkt M.vxwki.i.. 

[T/ie Plditors desire to express their sincere 
thanks to Mr, If. Anderson, of Ct. Crosby, for 
the phvbr.:;riiphs iflnstratin^ei this artieie.\ 

.SALMON LLV TVIXCL - S.-ilmun flics, allhoiiLfli 
siiiiilnr nink'i ials, such as fc.'Uhcrs, furs, siik.s, and linscls, 
.nrc cinplnycil for their nianulacliirc, hear no rcsemhlanco 
to troui flics. The lallcr an*, in nearly all cases, lied to 
iiiiitalc living insccl«. Il wonUl ho difliciu. to select from 
hifndretls of pallcrns of salmon lliis a dozen intended to 
imitate anylhing in nature. They are, generally speaking, 
a comhination of fealhevs and furs (»f the gamlicsl or 
richest hues, arrange«l on llw hook in iliverse ways in 
onler lo produce ilillereni eireels. It is here that the 
methods employed for the mannfacliire of trout anil 
salnum flies ililTer so imieh. < hie trout fly is a rcpelilion- 
of another as regards sha[u* and mani])uI.ation of materials, 
and may he dressed >i|>on three or four sizes of hooks. 
The materials used for salmon flies are far more luiiiiennis, 
c.ach and all diflerent in texture and hehaviotu’ ; some arc 
fine, some coarse ; some easy, some diflieult to man.age ; 
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sometimes arranged oni? \^ay, somel lines another, and on 
luM>ks I hat vary in si/e from half an ir.eh np to four iiiehes 
in length. Il is, therefore, afler long piMclice only, that 
the dresser can hi? sure of lying a well-proportioned 
salmon fly, of any si/e or deseriplion. Accuracy in fixing 
the ffiflerent materials in the right place is necessary from 
the coiiinieneemenl, otherwise it is iiniiossihlc lo com- 
plete the fly salisfaelorilv. 

Materials. — Tin* following list comprises most of the 
materials employed from the golden pheasant, 

hiisUrd, light him? eliatterer, red-lirojisled crow, junglc- 
et»ck, hlue ami yellow, searlel, hlue and red macaws, 
Ainaztm pariol, toucan, ])e.'icock, guinea-fowl, ibis, 
summer duck, M.'indarin drake, wigeon, leal, tnallaid, 
heron, Knglisli jay, ostrich, swan, and turkey ; hackles, 
natural and dyed, from cocks* necks ; gold and silver 
twist, lace, flat ;ind oval tinsels (all especially nmdc for 
the purpose) ; floss silks of all colours ; dyed seals’ fur 
and ijigs’ wool ; Pearsall's gos.samcr fly lying silk, 
chenilles ; embroidery scissors, stiletto, hackle pliers ; 
varnish, shoemakers’ wax, hooks of all sizc?s, treble 
twisted gut, and strands of the thickest salmon gut. 

Some dressers use a vice, in which the h(.» ’k is held 
during the process of tying ; others hold the hook 
between the left thumb and forefinger, the second finger 
helping where necessary. The illustration shows the 
names of the several parts of a salmon fly. 
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SOME STANDARD PATTERNS. 

JfM k* Scott. 

Wy/j' xvith bnUt winjis amti ** floss silk ” body^ 

TVijf— Silver iwist anci light yellow floss silk. Tail— A. topping 
and Indian crow feather (flat). /»////— Hlark hcri. Jiotly—ln two 
equal parts: first, light ydlmv floss, rihhccl with line silver tinsel; 
above and below, at the centre of Injdy, two or three orange toucan 
feathers, followed by two or thrr*c turns of black hcrl. The .second 
half of body black floss, with a hlack hackle ilown it, and ribhed 
with silver tinsel. Skottltler kack/e—Liwincii fowl. H^iuj^'s—Vwo 
strips of black turkey with blatrk bars and white tips for under* 
wings ; strips of bustard, grey mallard, golden phea.saiit tail, swan 
dyed yellow, red and blue strands of green peacock, w’ith two strips 
of mallard and a topping on top. Cheeks -- Jungle c(K;k and chatterer. 
Hotms - Hliu! macaw. Head - Tllack boil. 

Silver Doctor. 

A fly with ** wixed*' wiuffs anti ** tinsel body. 

Tag Silver twist and yellow flcj.ss. Tail- A topping with one 
chatterer feather t)»i each side. /•«//— Scarlet wool. Ribs Oval 
silver tinsel. AWj/— Flat silver tinsel. ///rrX*/<f — Light blue. 
Shoulder hackle — Oiiinca fowl. - .Single stninds, mixed, of 

golden pheasant tail and tippet, bustard, suiiimer duck, silver-grey 
turkey, .sw:ui dyed yellow, blue and red, with .-i topping abcjve. 
Horns - Blue macaw. Head -Scarlet wool. 

The Dcnt. 

A fly soith “ single strip flat ” wings and fur" body. 

^tfip—Silvcr twist and light blue floss. Tail - A topping, with 
strands of pint.ail, Hody — Orange seal’s fur. shading gradually to 
fiery brown. Ribs — (.lold twist and silver tinsel, -Black 

heron half way down the body. Shoulder hackle — Teal. Wiuf^s - 
Two .strips of brown turkey with hlack bar and white tip<. tied flat. 
Cheeks— Junalc cock. Head—lWack. 

Thk Di'KifA.M Kancrk. 

A Jly with "whole feather" 7w/«A'r, and body "part silk floss ^ 
part fur." 

Silver twist and yellow floss silk. Tail—\ topping and 
Indian crow feather tied on flat. A’////- -Black herb /Wy -Two 
turns orange floss, two turns of »lark orange .seal's fnr; the rciiiainder 
black seal s fur. A’//.v -.‘silver b'u.o and tinsel. Hackle — From 
orange floss, a while cock’s h.-ickb', with black centre .uid tips, dyed 
orange. Shoulder hackle— Wv^w bine. IVtugs — Two golden pheasant 
tippet feathers on e.ich side ; between them t\\ o .jiingletaK'k feathers, 
extending to the tip of the tail. Topping on top, f.7«T/{‘A--Chatterer. 
Hotns Blue macaw. Head Bl.ic.k. 

Method of Tyinff. -As with trout flics, the gut has 
to be lied on first ; but itistcad of ,1 single strand of it, a 
salmon fly is dressed with a gut loop, as it is stronger and 
the fly not so lirble to be fliiipcd olL 

Loop. - -The loop is made of stout single salmon gut 
for a small fly — and of treble twisted gut for a larger one. 
Careful preparation of ibe loop, Ix’fore fi.xing, is neec.ssary. 
A length of treble gilt having been selected, it is doubled 
s«» as t«> form a looj) ; the emis are then iintw’i.stcd .slightly, 
each slr.ind is cut to a diireivnl length, an<I tapered or 
pointed with a knife. If the loop is of single gut, the 
ends are similarly cut to a tliirerent length .and tapered. 
The gut should bi? long enough for the loop to extend 
about one eighth of an inch beyond the head end of the 
hook .shank, ami for the longest end to reach nearly to a line 
draw’ll through the point of the hook, at riglit angles to 
the shank. The lying silk, doubled and waxed, is 
applied about the centre of the hook, and w'Oiind in open 
coils tow'ards the heatl end ; the Ioo]i is placed under- 
neath, and the silk wound in close eoils b.ack over the 
hook and gut tow.ards the bend, just far enough to cover 
the longest end. There it is finished off with a half 
hitch and the end cut off. About one eighth of an inch 
of the head end of the hook and the gut is always left 
bare until the wings are tied on. When books wdth 
metal eyes or loops an used, a layer of lying silk, coiii- 
mcnccd close to the eye, is wound closely dow'n the 
shank, as far as a line drawn through the point of the 
hook* a I right angles to the shank, and finished 

A fre.sh piece of silk is next fastened in at a spfit above 
the ro^, of the barb, and two or three turns of it are 
wouli^to wards the bend t>f the hook. One end of a 
-lengl^ of gold or silver twist is then stripped of its tinsel, 


between the finger nails, so that its silk core is exposed ; 
the .^tripped end is tied in with two or three turns of silk, 
which is wound towards the bend. Four or five turns of 
the twist are next wound on, the first turn round the bare 
hook, the remaining coils towards the head end. One 
turn of tying silk fastens off the twist, the waste end of 
which is then stripped as before and cut off. Another 
turn of .silk tics in a length of floss, three or four turns of 
which arc wound on. The turns of tying silk which then 
fasten off the waste end of floss, form the foundation for 
the tail, which comes next. 

Tail. — This may l>e a golden pheasant’s topping, with 
perhaps a chatterer feather on each side, or a red crow’s 
feather placed flat over it. The width of four turns of 
silk is as much as should be allowed for tying on any 
combination. 

Butt. — The butt, which hides these turns, follows. 
For a herl butt, a strand of an ostrich feather is wound 
on so that its filires point towards the tail ; three or four 
turns of it are enough. Wool butts should look like a 
ring, oval in outline, round the hook. A piece of Berlin 
wool is torn into .shreds, and rolled into the form of a 
** tip cat*’; one end of this is held close to the hook, 
while the other end and tying silk, after being twisted 
together, arc wound round the hook ; the coils are then 
pressetl close together. 

The last coil of the butt should be just over the point 
of tlie hook, supposing that a line were drawn from one 
to the other, at right angles to the shank ; a short length 
of the hook is then bare 1>etween the butt and the silk 
which tied on the gut loop ; this length is filled up with 
the ends of herl, floss, tail stumps, ribbing tinsel and body 
material, so as to form a level, tapering surface for the 
body maicrial to cover. On completion of the butt, one 
end of the ribbing tinsel (stripped so as to expose the silk 
core) is lied in close to the bull. 

Body. — The body comes next. To look well, it 
should taper evenly from butt to head. It may be of 
floss, tinsel, or fur. or a combination of them. For the 
first, a length of floss is tied in at the head end of the 
hook, wound lo Ihe butt and back again, careful smooth- 
ing l)ctwccn the fingers at each turn being necessary in 
order lo produce a glossy surface. A tinsel body is made 
as follows : the edge at one end of a piece of flat tinsel is 
cut to a point ; this point is tied in close to the butt with 
one turn of silk ; the extreme point is then turned back 
over the silk. Floss silk is next fastened in, and wound 
over the whole body, so as to give a true surface for the 
tinsel to rest upon ; finally the tinsel is wound on so that 
each coil is close up to, but never overlaps, the last. 

For a fur body, the material is spun or twisted with 
the lying silk, after being evenly distributed along it ; a 
l.apcr is obtained cither by a previous layer of flo.ss, or by 
increasing the fpinotity of fur gradually towards the 
head. 

Body hackle. — The body hackle is the next item. 
The point is generally lied in at the spot where the 
second turn of ribbing tinsel will pass over the lop of 
the body. When the body is of tinsel or floss, tying 
silk need not be used to fix it, as these materials will 
hold the feather sufficiently firm. Cock.s’ hackles arc 
always ‘'doubled” Ix^fore being tied on; that is, the 
fibres on one side of the stem are turned or bent over, so 
as to bring them clasc to the fibres on the other side of 
the stem. This enables the dresser to wind the feather 
round the hook with all fibres pointing in one direction, 
towards the tail. The point of the hackle is held be- 
tween the right thumb and forefinger, best or bright side 
uppermost ; hackle pliers, held in the palm of the left 
hand, grip the butt end of the feather, which must be 
kept taut, while the left thumb and forefinger press 
gently downwards on each side of the stem and towards 
the palm of the left hand, or against the run of the fibres. 
If a‘ coarse-fibred feather, macaw’s for instance, is em- 
ployed as a hackle, one side is u.siially stripped off ; the 
left, where the feather is wound from the qj^ser, is the 
side to remove. (The right and left oft ^ H^ather are 
always determined by holding it best^u^vp, point 
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away from, and butt towards the dresser. ) When a jay s 
feather is required as a hackic, it is not suflficient to strip 
off one side. The stem is so thick that neat work would 
be impossible ; the quill is therefore cut leii(;thways with 
a knife, and the pith scraped away. On completif>n of 
the body, which may c.xtciid up to about oiie-ei};hth of 
an inch from the bare hook and gut, at head end, the 
ribbing tinsel is wound on and fixed, care being taken 
that the second turn of it passes immediately in front of 
the hackle ; the latter — held in the pliers -is then wouiul 
on its side, close behind the tinsel, and, on leaL-hing the 
end of the ribbing, straight round, and at right angles to 
the hook shank, for two or three turns, the stump being 
fastened under the hook with a couple of turns of silk. 

Shoulder hackle. — The shoulder hackle, previtmsly 
doubled, is then tied in, olnse to the last tine, wotintl 
round, and finished off under the hook. The coils of 
silk which fasten off the shoulder hackle, hind together 
that part of the hook and gut which have hitherto been 
bare, 'fhese coils must be close together and tight, so 
that they affonl a firm surface for the wings to rest upon. 

Wings and underwings. — Wings arc of several 
kinds : built, mixed, single strip, .and whole feather. Built 
wings always have under wings, generally of strips of 
feather, which are the first to be tied on. (Stri|)s from 
right sides of feathers arc always used for the wing 
nearest the clrcsscr, and strips from h'ft sides for the 
wing fun best from him ; rights from one feather will 
unite with rights from other feathers, and lefts with 
lefts.) To fix the underwings, ecpinl strips are cut fioiii 
(he right and left .side of the feather reipiired ; they 
are placed back to back, exactly coincitling, on the top 
of the hook and tied on in the following maimer : the 
left thumb ami forehngcr grip the hook and strips at llic 
point of tic ; the silk, pas.scd up under the thumb ovti 
the strips, ami down under the forefinger, is gradually 
drawn tight, the lingers keeping the strips upright, and 
on the lop of the hook. Three or four turns of silk are 
MilViLient ; the stumps arc then cut ofT .so as to form a 
taper. A broad* strip, made by uniting “right” strips 
f*’om diflerent feathers, is next tie<l on ai the si<le nearest 
the ilresser. The strip is placed against the side, with 
the butt c.iiU down the .side of the hook shank, and held 
there botwetm the right thumb and forefinger ; the left 
thumb ;iml forefinger. Then, from above, take liohl of 
the slri|' ami hook, just behind the point of tie ; the h*ft 
thumb rnU.-i forward and grips the butt to the side, 
t^Jiing I he place of tlie right thumb; the silk is next 
passe«l up under the thmnl), over the strip, down umler 
'■ the foretiiiger, and gradually pulleil down, while the 
%f- thumb ]jressc‘i the strip aw.ay from the dresser; a second 
^ turn is wfmml in the same way. .Ml the fibres slimild be 
drawn down, one tm to]> of the other, ami not round the 
hook. A similar strip is next tic<l on the far side of the 
y^ook. .Another stn[>, made up from dilTerontly coloured 
leathers, is tied on at each .side in the same manner. 

• The stumps are then collected, mid cut off to a taper. 

Mixed wings arc made of single strands of diffeieiil 
feathers ; “ right ” strands arc laid down one Ijy one, on 
any Hat surface, until a broad strip has been formed ; a 
“left” strip is made up similarly; the two wings are 
placed back to back and tied on the top of the hook. 

Single strip wings are tied on upright, as in built 
wings, or, horizontally, 'standing ut from the sides of 
the hook ; for these, the grip of the timnib and forefinger 
is above and below the hook and strip, while the silk i-. 
being drawn tight. 

Whcpcver whole feathers are employed for wings, the 
centre quills should lx: dented with the thumb nail before 
they arc tied in, and in the case of toppings tied on the 
top of a built or mixed wing, the stem .should be bent u|) 
against the thumb nail, otherwise these feathers press 
down, and prevent frqjPplay of the w ings. 

When all the wing materials have been fixed, the 
stumps should be cut glT so that, when they are bound 
down, a tapered head^ can be made ; varnish is next 
applied to them. Th^ lying silk i.s then wound evenly 
towards the end of the hook shank and back again for 


three or four turns. Ilerl for the head is then lied in. The 
fibres may face either way, and the silk lx; finished off 
with a half hitch, behind or in front of the lierl. If 
behind, a short length of the lying silk must be var- 
nished before the half hitch is drawn tight; if in front, 
the whole of the exi)o.scd coils of tying silk must be 
varni.shed. 

W. ir.ALK. 

SALMON MLASITKKMKNTS, \e. -B«uly rather 
ehmgale, with the abdominal profile more cuiveil than 
that *»f the back. The proportions i»f one part t)f the 
Ikk!)’ to the remainder vary considerably in this fish, thus 
in the young we find a comparatively large head aiul eyes, 
a short snout and rounded body, iVe. : but as the adult 
stage is attained there is greater ile|Xh of the lH)dy due to 
a more promiiieiU abdomen. .After Ineeding, the kelts 
are lecognisalile by li)w, lanky bodies aiul long iiead.s. 
The length of the head varies with age and se\, lu-ing 
comparatively slightly longer in the jiarr than in the 
female grilse or .salmon, w bile in the male salmon it is 
longer than in the female. Length t)f head fnmi 4^ 1044 
tir even 5 in the pair and male salmon to 5 or 5J in the 
female siilmon aiul grilse, while in iiarreii males it is 
similar l«» what is seen in females, of caudal fin from 6 in 
the parr to 7^ in the .salmon, heiglil of body, which is 
gieale.st beneath the r>rigin of the dorsal tin, 4.]; to 5 in 
the tiUal length. Eye- -sitii.'ited slightly in front of the 
iniiUlle of the length of the head (or in the micldle <»l that 
length in breeding males) and citmparatively miicli .smaller 
in ailiilt than in young fish : interoilMial space convex 
and equal to about ji the leiiglh of the postorbilal por- 
tion of tlic iicatl .Snnei miu'h produced in the male, and 
dining llie breecling si i.son the exliemities of the low'cr 
j. w is piovideil with a sirongly eurved prominence which 
piecliidcs the closure of the two jaws. The posterior 
evlreinily of tfie maxilla reaches to lienealh llu; midtlle c)f 
the eye in the parr but heyoiul its posterior e\iu:mity in 
the adult : whih* it is comjvir.ilively w'idei in the young 
than in the adult. Open’li* liigher than wule, from about 

iiu>re in the juir, or | in the grilse or young .salmon, 
and 4 in large salmon : suboperele from i to of the height 
of the operele, while its posterior mat gin forms a semi- 
circular I’urve along with that of the opeicle.* Preopercle 
with its angle roundeil and having a laliier di.stincl lower 
limb. y'l/Y// -in a single row in llu; jaws and palatines, 
ihe pre-m.i\illary one lii ing latlier .stouter llian tliose in 
the m.indil ties, while the m.will.iry and jialatine ones are 
still smaller. In ailults the teeth are often found to be 
larger in the jaws of males ilian in those c»f females. 

I lead of the vomer with* ml leelli, w'hieh are mostly in a 
.single row along its l)i»dy, and W'liieh are gradually lost at 
an early age, commeneiiig from behiml forwards, .so that 
in a half-grown or adult s.dmon only 1 to 4 are jnesenl, 
the anterior 2 of wliieli are oceasionally in a double row : 
ill the p.irr and smolt a double row exists along the body 
of tlie vomer whieli anteriorly is usually armed with 4 
teeth plan'd in a -single row. rim*e. to six .sharp eurved 
teetli on e.ieh side of the tongue. E/uy mature fish 
have the tins .shorter and more rounded than is seen in 
sterile ones. 'Ihe rayed •lors.d fin is a little longer at its 
bise than is its higliesl ray. l*e<’loral in adults as long as 
the head I'xeluding the snout, ami does not reach half-way 
to the ventral, whereas in the parr it extends ij of the dis- 
l.'inre. Ventral in adults leaelies half-way to the liase of 
the anal in the p.irr !i, anal one-fourili higher than its base 
is long. 'Pile form of the caudal alters witli sexual 
ilevelopment : iu the young \uirr it is deeply clelt 
up to 2 or 2 \ feel in leiigtli, it is as a rule Irun- 
e.ilr.l while with advancing age it l»er<imes more sipiare. 
.S’lfj/c.v -in the c:aiif1al portion of the body they are larger 
in this than any i>ther British species of the genus, t here 

' In Yarn cily ohserved lliut what tlisiii. ' lishcs the 

StilHto •'fn . ' the fill .»r llu iilarb'. 

which show a ruiindcd outline to the pu.sleriur edj^e of the j^ill-cuvers, 
the lonx^^t diameter of which to the iitise w'ouldhe in a line through 
the eye, while in all other British iiiigr.'itory .species the line 
would pass below the eye. 
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being from ii to 12 rows in an obli(|iie line running from 
l)ehin(l tlic adipose dorsal fin downwards and forwards to 
the lateral-line. The skin on the back of old males b)th 
fUiring aiul suhs(rc|iienl l«» the spawning seasim IxM^omcs 
thickened and spong)', causing the scales to lje imijeddcd. 
Ciecal aj)peiulages varying from alK)Ut 50 lo 80. Colours 
- -in adults superiorly of a steel blue, becoming lighter 
on the sides and beneath. Mostly a few rounded or 
x-shaped sjiots scattered f)ver the Ixidy ab<»vc the lateral- 
line aiul upper half of the head, being nune numerous 
in the female than in the nude. Dorsal, caiulal, and 
pectoral tins dusky black : ventral and anal white, the 
former grayish internally. I’rior to entering fresh waters 
these fish an* of a brilliant steel blue along the Irack 
which becomes clianged to a muddy tinge \\hc‘n they 
enter rivers. After llu?se fish have passed into fresh 
waters for the purpose of breeding, numerous oninge 
stre.'iks appear in the cheeks of the male, and also sjxils, 
or even marks of the same, ami likewise of a re<l colour 
on the body. It is now termed a “ red-fish." The 
female, however, is dark in colour ami known as a 
“ black-fish." (Day's J’isht's of Gnat Hri/aitt and I ro- 
land^ vol. ii., p. 67.) 

8AMBUR {Ccn.'HS iniico/or) — Sambar in 
Central and Southern India ; Mahaxw the 'I'erai 
and the foot hills of the Central Himalayas 
abutting on it ; Gernm^ on the middle and 
highiT ranges of the Himalayas, and sundry 
other loeal appellations. 

Habitat 'This deer is one of the largest 
members of its tribe in South Eastern Asia. 
It is eotnmon in the more or less hilly jungles 
of Central and Southern India and Ceylon, and 
as far east as the Malayan Peninsula and some 
of the islamis ; also on the Himalayas, from the 
provine- of Sirmoor eastwards, up to an alti- 
tude of about 10,000 feel, in fael as high as the 
limit of forest. It may be nut with either in 
small batehes or singly, and, during the rutting 
sca.son, in larger herds. Although •ssentially 
a woodland animal, it may often be .si-eii out 
feeding in the early morning and in the evening 
Oil open slopes and glades where the grass is 
green, but never far from its forest retreat, in 
the shady depths of which it lies u]) all day. 
At night it makes raids on patches of cultivation 
in tlu! vii inity of, or even at considerable dis- 
tances from, its regular liaiints. 

Description 'I’he average lieiglit of full- 
grown stags is about 13A hands. Hair coarse 
generall>, longish and wiry, particularly about 
the nirck and chest, where it forms a kind of 
ruff, which is erected when excited or angry. In 
general colour it varies from darkish to paler 
slaty-brown, according lo season and locality. 
In the higher Himalayan regions its coat is 
darker, thicker and furnished with an under- 
growth of very short and soft pile known as 
pushumf' which, in w’inter, is common to 
Imost all the ({uadrupeds, even to the horses 
and dog.s, as a natural proU?ction from the ex- 
(:e.ssive cold. On the burtocks and underparts 
the hair is yellowisli. Tlie tail is unusually long 
for a deer, the ears very big and wide, the eye- 
pits vaai. large and ca])able of being much pro- 
t|rii<lcSiP> Hinds and fawns arc generally lighter 
than the stags. 'Fhe alarm note is a ' 


loud and deep single bellow, which it emits at 
short intervals. 

The horns arc in best condition from October 
until March or April, after w'hich time they are 
shed. Those of an adult stag are often very 
massive and lengthy, but with only one long brow 
antler, pointing well upwards, and two terminal 
tint's on each horn, and occasionally a short 
posterior snag at the bifurcation of the terminal 
tines, 'rile writer possesses a gerrow head with 
horns 42 inches long, average beam girth 8 
inches, and spread of a yard ; but such a trophy 
as this never fell to his rifle, and not often, he 
imagines, to that of any one else. 



Samiiuk. 

Mcasitreiut nts — Av. hrijiht at shoulder^ 54 in. ; av. ho 
•as, 30 in, ; ma.v, hofu Mn'as,^ 46^ lo. 


Methods of Hunting- Jh the 'lerai and 
such like forest localities, where the undergrowth 
is thick and tangled, it cannot be easily hunted 
on foot, owing lo its acute powers of hearing 
and smelling, but is generally shot from elephant- 
liack. On hilly and more open ground it is 
stalked. In Ceylon it is often hunted down 
with dogs trained to such w’ork. The stags are 
harmless unless, perhaps, when a wounded one 
is brought to bay. 

Weapon These deer are tenacious of life’; 
but a *500 or even ‘450 bore double express 
rifle with a hollow-pointed projectile of .soft 
lead, plugged either with copper tube or bit of 
wood, is (^uite capable, if the shot be properly 
placed, of bringing down a Sambur stag, however 
large he may be. 

Donald Ma4^tyre. 
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SANDPIPER — A general term applied to 
such of the smaller wading birds (Limico/te) as 
frequent the sandy shores, sea ooze, and mud 
flats of tidal rivers, in search of the small mol- 
lusca, Crustacea and sand worms upon which 
they feed. 

Classification - In a restricteil sense thi^ 
“ sandpiper ” would exclude the ringed plovirr.s 
(locally known as “sand-plovers” and “sand- 
larks ”) the turnstones and oyster-catchers, as 
well as the curlews, godwits, and snipi.s, whose? 
divergent structure correlated with habits has 
caused them to be placed in diflerent sub families. 

Roughly speaking, and to facilitate rt^ ogni- 
tion, the sandpipers proper may be divided into 
t\vo typical groups; one ( 7>///4,’-/r) comprising 
species characterised by possessing a short sensi- 
tive bill, short legs with toes i^left to the base 
(as in the plovers) and with the tail feathers 
plain,' />., not barred; the other in 

eluding such as 


'riie curlew sandpijier stfhart/ttiifif) 

which visits us in spring and autumn, often in 
c*onsiderable flocks at the latter season, is even 
a greater wanderer than the dunlin ; for although 
it has not yet been met with quite so far north, 
that is, in Iceland, (Ireenland, or Spit/bergen, it 
i.N found from Archangel throughout luirope and 
Africa down to ('ape ('olony; throughout the 
Indian region, Ceylon, the Andamans, Java, 
Australia, and 'lasmania, and on the American 
('ontinent has been found as far to the south as 
hast Patagonia. 

Species Breeding in Great Britain 

'I'he sandpipers which breed in the British 
Islands are comparatively few in number. 
'They are the greenshank, redshank, rulll' and 
reeve (formerly : sec RufF), common sandpiper, 
])urple sandpiper (probably), dunlin, and red- 
necked phalaro|)e. 

Distinguishing Characters. Green< 
shank 


have a harder or 
more liorny bill, the 
toes either wholly or 
partially connected 
by a web at the 
b a s e, and tail 
feathers more or 
less barred. >Vithin 
and around these 
two groups we find 
several species 
showing modifica- 
tions of structure, 
or se.'^^otlal pecu- 
liarities of [)luinage, 
wliich have induced 



ICntire 
length, 1 2 inchi's ; 
bill, somewhat ri? 
curved, 2 : wing, 7 ; 
tarsus, 2*25. (iene- 
ral colour, in sum- 
mer, griy mottled 
with black : rump, 
white: wings, black ; 
the shaft ol the first 
priuKirv, white; 
(diin, throat, and 
breast, white, longi- 
tudinally streaked 
with black ; belly, 
pure white : bill. 


orn i'thoiogists to 


Rkij*. ank. 


slate- colotir ; legs 


I)Iace them in dis- 

tin^'t genera under such names, Aciitis, Ado- 
dromas^ Anp'lodiilus^ Arquatelia^ Jiartramia^ 
Ciilidris^ Ereuncli’s^ /dmoniies^ PcUdna^ Sym 
phnniii^ Tnny^oides^ Tnn^ites^ &c. 'I'he points 
of difference, however, on which some of 
thc'sc genera have been separated from the 
above mentioned types iire slight in ehanic- 
tcr and of doubtful importaiici?, the multiplicity 
of names serving only to create confusion and 
obscure relationships. 'Phese names, howevirr, 
having found their way into the literature of the 
subject, cannot be wholly disregarded. 

Geographical Distribution Sandpipers 
are amongst the most cosmopolitan of birds, 
many of them being found in almost every 
quarter of the globe. Thus the dunlin (Triny^a 
alpina\ locally known as stint and ox-bird, the 
commonest sandpajlr which is found in this 
country, ra jges fifin Iceland and the Faroe 
Islands throughout Europe far into Africa, where 
it spends tlie w^int^r; from Siberia in Asia to 
India and China* (where also it is a w^inter 
visitor) ; and in North America from (California 
to the VVest Indies ; it sojourns also in Greenland. 


and Iocs, pale green. 
In winter all trace of blac k disa|)pcars Irom the 
upper portion of the ])hiniage, and the wJiole ol 
the? under [>arts, from chin to vent, are juire 
white. 

Redshank (^Totamis calidm) ICntire length, 

11 inc'hes ; bill, 1 *0 ; wing, C)\S ; 
bare! part c^f tibia, ’c). General colour, in summer, 
abovi!, hair brcjwn, transviTsely barred with a 
darkiT shade ; below, while, streaked Icjngi- 
tiulinally with dark brow'ii ; tail, while, barred 
with dark brown ; bill, horn colour, orange at 
base : legs and toes, orange. In winter the 
plumage is more or less of a unilorm grey 
above, throat dusky, under |)arts pun.* white ; 
legs and toes ])aler than in summer. 'I'he birds 
of the year are intermediate in colour between 
the summer and winter plumages of their parents. 

RufF and Reeve (Afiidie/cs pify[/iax) - 
Entire length, male, 12 inches; female, 9; bill, 
r25; wing, male, 7*25; female, 6; tarsus, 1*5. 
The colour of this species varies so much in 
individuals that it is impossible to describe it 
in a few words. In summer the males have the 
dorsal plumage of all shades of brown, buff. 
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chestnut, and purple ; on the neck a large frill 
or ruff (hence the bird’s name), of a differ- 
ent colour to the back. Sometimes this frill is 
of a uniform colour, as chestnut, purplish-black, 
or white ; sometimes it is variegated. Jt is 
assumed only during the breeding season, and 
has entirely disappeared before the shooting 
season has commenced. In the autumn and 
winter the plumage resembU-s that of thegodwits 
at the same season ; but its smaller si/(\ short 
and straight bill, and dark rump will always 
distinguish it. 'riie female, or reeve, never 
assumes the frill, but rc?tains much the same 
colours thn)iigh()Ut Ihc year, excej)t that they 
are much mon: intense in summer. 'J'he colour 
of the legs and toes varies v(Ty much. As a 
rule they are lemon colour or orange. Rut 
occasionally one sees a bird with pale green or 
grey legs. 

Common Sandpiper ( Totaims hyi^okuats^ 
— Entire length, 7 '5 
inches ; bill, t ; 
wing, 4-25 ; tarsus, 

•9. (leneral colour, 
above, bron/e; 
throat, longitudi- 
nally streaked with 
hair-brown ; brc'ast 
and belly, pure 
white; bill, Imrn 
colour, the base 
flesh - colour ; legs 
and toes, greyish- 
gretMi. 

Purple Sand- 
piper (7>///.y^r 
maritima) - - Entire 
length, 8*50 inches ; 
bill, 1*4 : wing, 5*^ : 
tarsus, T inch. I'he dorsal pluma^ is purple 
only in winter. In summer it is variegated 
with black, brown and buff, the breast at the 
same season being spotted. 'J'he legs and 
# toes at all seasons are of a yellowish-clay 
colour. The colour of the legs (which are 
very short) will distinguish this bird at all times 
from any of its congeners. 

Dunlin i^Tnn^a alphiti) — Entire length, 8 
inches : bill, male, 1-3 ; female, 1-5 ; wing, 4-5; 
tarsus, 1. (iencral colour, in summer, head, 
back and wing-coverts mottled with various 
shades of brown, black and rufous ; on the 
belly a patch of black. In winter the dorsal 
plumage is, more or less, light brown or grey ; 
the whole of the underparts pure white. Young 
birds, in autumn, have the breast and flanks 
spotted with black. Bill, legs and toes, at all 
seasons, black. 

Red-necked Phalarope(/V/rt4j'/Y;/i/j hyper- 
horeus ) — Entire length, 7 inches ; bill, *8 ; wing, 
4'5; tar^jL -8. General colour, in .summer, 
black anc^rey above ; on the throat and neck a 
patch of bright chestnut ; under parts pure 


white. In winter the rufou.s colour on the neck 
disappears, the dorsal plumage becomes much 
lighter, and the whole of the under parts, from 
chin to vent, are pure white. The bill is much 
more slender and pointed than in the grey 
phalarope. 'J'hc feet are lobed. This little bird 
nests regularly in Scotland and the Hebrides, 
and visits England in autumn on its Avay south- 
wards for the winter. 

Periodical Migrants — In addition to the 
above-named spei:ies, we have as passing visitors- 
in spring and autumn, on their way to and from 
their breeding haunts, the dusky redshank, 
green sandpiper, wood sandpiper, knot, cur- 
lew sandpiper, little stint, Tcmminck’s stint, 
sanderling and grey phalarope. 

Distinguishing Characters. Dusky 
Redshank (Totanus fuscus) — Entire length, 
12*5 inches ; bill, 2*3 ; wing, 675 ; tarsu.s, 2*25 ; 
bare part of tibia, i‘5. General colour, in sum- 
mer, sooty black, 
with a few of the 
feathers margined 
and spotted with 
white ; belly and 
rump, more or less 
white ; tail, closely 
barred ; bill, horn- 
colour, the base 
orange ; legs and 
toes, vinous. In 
winter the plumage 
above is more or 
less uniformly grey, 
the throat faintly 
spotted, and the 
breast and belly 
pure white. T-egs 
and toes, lemon- 
colour. Birds of the year have the upper 
portion of the plumage sooty brown, minutely 
freckled with white; the whole of the under 
parts, from chin to vent, while, closely freckled 
with light ash. The tarsus and tibia are much 
longer than in the common redshank, and 
the bill is not only much longer, but* also more 
attenuated towards the extremity, and the upper 
mandible curves downwards at the tip. 

Green Sandpiper (Totanus ochropus ) — 
Entire length, 9-5 inches ; bill, V2 ; wing, 5-5 ; 
tarsus, i‘25 ; bare part of tibia, 7 inches. 
(Jeneral colour, above, greenish-brown, in sum- 
mer minutely freckled with white, in winter 
almost uniform ; below, throat white, longitudi- 
nally streaked with dark brown; breast and 
belly, white; rump, white; tail, with outer 
feathers, white, centre feathers broadly barred 
with black; bill, slate colour; legs and toes, 
greyish-green. This bird has a very peculiar 
musky odour, akin to that of the petrels. 

Wood Sandpiper {Totanus glareola) — En- 
tire length, 9 inches ; bill, i inch; wing, 5 inches ; 
tarsus, I '4 ; bare jiart of tibia, *8. General 
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colour, similar to the lasMiamed, from which it 
differs in. having a shorter bill and longer legs; 
all the feathers in the tail barred, and the shaft 
of the first primary white. In the green s;ind 
piper all the (|uills are black. 

Knot (Tringa canutus) — Entire length, 
lo inches; bill, V2; wing, 6*5; tarsus, 1*1. 
General colour, chestnut in summer and grey 
and white in winter, like the curlew sandpiper 
and godwits at the same seasons, except that 
the rump is variegated, and not white. In sum- 
mer the legs and toes are olive, the soles of the 
feet yellow ; in winter they are entirely black. 

Curlew Sandpiper {Trifiga suimttfHtUa)- - 
Entire length, 8*25 inches; bill, 1*5; wing, 5; 
tarsus, 1*2. General colour, in summer, cliest- 
nut, variegated above with black, below with 
white ; bill, black, slightly curved downwards 
like that of a curlew ; legs and toes, black. 
In winter the general colour above is grey 
and buff; the 
rump, white ; under 
parts, pure white. 

Young birds, in 
autumn, have a 
tinge of buff on the 
breast, as remarked 
in the case of the 
godwjts. 

Little Stint 

( Tri/iga minutd ) — 

Entire length, 6 
inches; bill, *8; 
wing, 375 ; tarsus, 

*9. Resembles a 
miniature dunlin, 
except that there is 
never any black on 
the under parts. In 
summer the neck and breast are spotted with 
rufous, and the dorsal plumage has a large 
admixture of the same colour. In winter the 
spots on the neck and breast di.sappear, and the 
dorsal plumage becomes considerably lighter 
in colour. Bill, legs, and toes at all seasons 
black. 

Temminck’s Stint (Tringa temminckii ) — 
Entire length, 575 inches; bill, ’6 ; wing, 375 ; 
tarsus, ’6. Resembles a miniature common 
sandpiper, and may be distinguished from the 
little stint by its shorter and more slender bill, 
shorter legs (which are greyish-green instead of 
black), by its white outer tail feathers, and by 
having the shaft of only the first primary white, 
whereas in the little stint all the shafts are 
white. 

Sanderling ( Calidris arenitria) — Entire 
length, 8 inches ; bill^i *9 ; wing, 5 inches; tarsus, 
I inch. General colour, in summer, reddish- 
brown, black, and grey above ; chin and breast, 
ditto ; from breast downwards, pure white. In 
winter, grey and white above ; from chin to 
vent, pure white; bill, legs, and toes, black. 


Bill as in the sandjiipers. Toes, three, as in 
the plovers. 

Grey Phalarope {Phalaropus fulicarius ) — 
Entire length, 8 inches ; bill, i ; wing, 5 ; tarsus, 
‘8. (jcncral colour, in summer, brown, white, 
and rufous above ; from chin to vent, chestnut. 
In winter, grey and white above ; the under 
fxirts pure white. Bill very flat. Feet lobed 
like a coot, 'fhis bird is seldom met with 
in the British Islands in its .summer dress. It 
visits us regularly in autumn (S(fptcmber and 
October), by which time it has acquired its 
winter plumagt*, and in .some years is very 
numerous. 

Occasional Visitors — 'fhe sandpipers 
which remain lo be considered are those which 
nuikt' their appearance as rare and accidental 
visitors, usually during the period of the 
autumnal migration. Of these may be men- 
tioned tlu; Broadbilled sandpijier (jrnnga platy- 

rliyncha\ which 
breeds in Lapland, 
I'inlaiul, Norway, 
and the tundras of 
Kuro])ean Russia, 
and the following 
American s|)ecies : 
N'ellowshank, Soli- 
tary sandpiper, 
Bartrarn's sand- 
piper, JUiff-breasted 
sandi)iper, Spotted 
sandpiper, Bticloral 
sandpiper, Bona- 
j)arte’s sandpiper, 
and \Vilson\s 
American Stint, 
Tringa pusilla of 
Wilson (1812), 
Tringa nnnndlhi of \'icillot (rSrq). 

It is to be observed that in this article 
attention is of neci'ssity confined to those 
sandpipers which are known as residents or 
visitors to the British Lslands. The species lo 
be met with in other parts of the world are far 
loo numerous to be dealt with here, however 
briefly. 

J. E. Hartino. 

SCOTTISH SCHOOL CHAMPION- 
SHIPS— I 'he interest in games, and indeed in 
school-life generally, has beiui greatly promoted 
by what are called the football and Oicket 
Chamj)ionships. 'I’hese are not formal institu- 
tion.s, and there are no written rules as to how 
they are decided. But, with the e.xception |)er- 
haj)s c;f one occasion, it has always been (]uitc 
clear which school has been the lop of the tree 
for any particular season, or sometimes two have 
been eciual. 

Briefly the matter stands as follow's fherc 
are seven schools which can play each other on 
something like equal terms ; four of these are 
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purely boardinj^-schools (ileiialmond, Fettes, 
I-oretto and lilair Lodge? ; one, Merchiston, is 
j)artly a boarding and partly a day-school, while 
the Edinburgli Academy and (ieorge Watson’s 
Collegii arc ])urcly day-scliools. Of the l)oard 
ing'schools hVltes is the largest, with about 220 
boys, and Loretto the smallest, with about 120. 
W’atson’s has about 1,200 boys, and the Academy 
about 400. Hut the day-schools, though they 
have a greater pick, do not as a rule keep their 
boys so long as the boarding-schools. All these 
schools do not, however, play eai h other ; but 
the exceptions have not hitherto affected the 
Championship. Merchiston has been most suc- 
cessful in the Football C'hampionship, and 
Loretto in (Ticket ; Tetti^s liaving run close up 
in both. 

'J'h(? (.Ticket (liamj)ionshij) may be said to 
have become a recognistxl institution from the 
first two-day match between Loretto and Fettes 
in 1875, and in the majority of years the issue 
of the (?ricket ('hampionship has depended on 
this match, which is |)layed on the same days as 
Eton and Harrow. 'I’he Football (liampion- 
shij), again, may lu? said to have begun in 1881, 
when I'Vttes, Mi.*rchistoii and Loretto first lu'gan 
to play each other regularly. It is the custom 
for all these schools, cx('i*|)i (Ileiialmond, whose 
distance sometimes makes it impossible, to 
have football matches every Saturday from the 
end of October to the middle of Man'h, and 
cricket matches for e\\:ry Saturday ol the sum- 
mer term. Some of the day-s('hoo]s sometimes 
turn out as many as ten teams, and the boarding- 
schools never less than three. 

"J’hi.s rivalry betwi.'cn the schools naturally 
produces great attention to physical education 
generally. Particulars of the system of Mer- 
chiston arc subjoined, as for its si/e and num- 
bers it is probably the best football school in 
the world. 

Hoys are called at 7, Avhen they turn out in 
flannels, and have a run or smart walk of 
ibout Ihree-cjuarters of a mile, then a cold bath 
ind rub down. Hreakfast at 8 ; school from 
) to 12. 

Monday, 1 2.30 to 1.30-- Hig side (as often as 
possible a team of masters and old boys play 
the h'ifteen on Monday). 

Tuesday, 12.30 to r — 'Phe iMfteen look after 
the lower teams and make them play u[). hrom 
I to T.30 they prat'tise drop and place kicking, 
iiul the halves and (luarters practise pas.sing. 

^^'ednesday, 2.30 to 5 — Football match, t)r, if 
before a school match, a cross country run of 
from seven to ten miles, usually over the Pent- 
land Hills. 

Thursday, 12.30 to 1.30- Hig side. 

Friday, 12 to 1— Cadet corps drill ^ 1 to 1.30 — 
lucking in field, as on 'Puesday. 

.^rom 3 to 6 'Phere aie four periods, three 
^P^rk and one of gymnastics ; so that every boy 
^bout forty minutes’ gymnastics every day. 


On Friday night they have in addition fencing 
and boxing. The Fifteen have also half an hour 
of this every night after preparation. 

'Phe tuck shop is not an institution among 
the schools, which stand high , in the Football 
Cbampionship. 

Every boy in the school must play football, 
unless ext*mj)ted by the school medical officer. 

All boys are accurately weighed and measured 
twice a term. 

The physical system of the other boarding- 
schools docs not differ widely from this. 

H. H. Almond. 

SEA-FISHING-' -In spite of much that has 
of late years been done to popularise this branch 
of angling, which, it is recognised, offers great 
benefits both to fishermen who cannot afford 
the outlay nowadays incidental to good sport 
inland, and to the rivers and lakes which a tem- 
porary defection of anglers to the sea must 
relieve from the threatening ills of over-fishing, 
the general idea of sea-fishing as a sport con- 
tinues as erroneous as it was when Mr. Wilcocks 
endeavoured, many years ago, to ac(piaint 
amateurs with the then new field for their 
operations. It is rcjgarded by the many as a 
eiiimsy and unpic*tures(|ue pursuit, and the sea 
angler is but too often looked upon as a success- 
ful, or unsuccessful, j)ot-hunter who has tried to 
make great hauls, by fair means or foul, and 
failed only by the lack of knowledge of the 
«Taft. 'Phus, however great his catch, he is 
('ondeinned. 'Phe few, however, know that sea- 
fishing is, in its way and with necessary reserva- 
tions, as truly a s[)ort as any other kind of 
fisliing, and that the same distinction may 
be drawn, as on river and lake, between 
those who try to catch for the market as many 
fish as possible with the least outlay and trouble, 
and those who, on the otlyir hand, try to c'atch 
for amusement every fish, ’no matter wliat the 
aggregate, in sporting fashion. 'Phe increase in 
the ranks of sea-anglers, which has not escaped 
attt?ntion tluriiig the last ten years, may be 
regarded as in gn^al measure due to the diKgu.st 
aroused by the modern monopoly, either on the 
jiart of angling cluiis and syndicates or of private 
owners, in inland fisheries, as well as to the 
general variety and healthfulness of the sport. 
No one, or not at any rate the present writer, 
would attemjit to place for those with opportuni- 
ties for both, sea-fishing on a level with the more 
gentle and artistic pursuit of trout or salmon ; 
but it would not be difficult to demon.strate that, ' 
to men of limited means and leisure, to say 
nothing of the recreation it may furnish to be- 
calmed yachtsmen, it offers attractions to ho 
found in few other branches of angling nowadays 
available. 

Sea-fishing is a somewhat wide subject for 
treatment in a restricted article, and pe^j^ps the 
most convenient course will to cf^|iiatr in 
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a1pha(>etic order the principal fish encountered 
by the amateur, together with the tackle and 
baits recommended for their capture. A few 
topographical notes arc offered under the head 
of each fish, and the concluding portion of the 
article contains general hints. It is, however, 
necc.ssary to grasp the fact that sea-fisliing is not, 
like pond-fishing or (in India) lank- fishing, a 
comparatively circumscribed branch of the art, 
but an aggregate of at least as many (consider- 
ably more, if we add the semi-professional 
methods sometimes followed) styles as those 
practised in fresh water. 

I. Fish. 

Bass {Ladrax — 'Fliis is a sea-perch, 

distinguished by Mr. lloulcngcr from the true 
perches, with which it formerly was classed. It 
is encountered on both rocky and sandy ground, 
chiefly on the latter, and often feeding in the 
surf in less than six feet of water. Almost any 
bait, if sufficiently large, is accepted by this fish, 
nor is freshness a matter of great moment, 
'rhus, live sand-eels, pilchards {fnhms head, tail 
and backbone), soft green crab, ray’s liver and 
the entrails of chickens are all accounted in 
their way deadly ; and, besides these, it takes a 
salmon-fly and various spinning baits. It is 
therefore taken by fly-fisliing, spinning, whiffing, 
and drift-lining ; also in ground fishing with 
leger or paternoster (^see below). 

Among the favourite spots on our coasts for 
bass may be mentioned the east breakwater at 
Hastings, where they are caught on throw out 
lines baited with fresh herring or soft crab; the 
harbour at Shoreham, where live sand eels seem 
the best bait ; the river Arun a/f(we Arundel, 
where they lake a live roach or dace on snap- 
tackle ; the Passage Bridge at Weymouth, where 
a strip of mackerel is most aj)precialed ; the 
f^ornish sand “ splats,'' where the angler uses an 
unleaded line with a single large hook embedded 
in a decapitated pilchard ; and parts of the 
Welsh coast, where ray’s liver is a favourite 
bait. 

Bream {J\xgrus vulgaris) ~-T\\q sea-breams, 
dff which the common species may be taken as 
typical, are caught among the rocks at a moder- 
^e depth. 'Fhey are mostly taken on ground- 
mies, though occasionally on drift- tackle, and the 
<fc)pstick is as good as any other arrangement 
below). For bait, mussel, green crab, and 
pieces of herring, pilchard, or mackerel arc all 
good. Small sea-bream, known as chad, are a 
great nuisance w'hen the angler is anchored for 
pollack, though they form a fairly good bait for 
the latter fish. 'I’he Black Bream \Chrysophrys) 
of Australian inlets the favourite fish of 
colonial anglers, who catch it on the finest of 
gut tackle, and with shrimps for bait, a ground- 
bait compounded of tinned salmon and cheese, 
and known as “berley,” playing no unimportant 
part in the success of thllday. 
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Cod {Aforrhua t*ii/garis) — This is another 
ground fish, which is, however, caught on both 
rock and sand, the best season on our coasts 
being the late autumn. Amateurs use the 
paterno.ster more than any other tackle from a 
boat, or the throw out tackle from the shore ; 
and for bait, lugworm, sprat and whelk are 
perhaps etpially good. Deal is one of the cod- 
fishi?r’s favourite spots on our south coast, and 
the catches made there by amateurs in the 
months of October and November an? cijrtainly 
templing. A few good fish are even landed by 
anglers on the pier, but the greatei part are 
taken in boats. Bexhill is another spot, within 
easy reach of London, when* I have seen good 
cocl. 

C o n ge r ( Cofiji^er 7 'u/^i^nn‘s) ' J 'he great sea-cel 

is caught, chiefly at night, among the rocks. 
Only the smaller congers are caught by day, and 
these are never far from the rocks. It is of 
interest to note that every ironger above 4 or 
5 lbs. in weight is a female, the males not 
exceeding that weight. Large femakrs, however, 
up to 50 lbs., or even more, may be hooked at 
night on inshore reefs within a mile of the 
beach, especially down in (Cornwall, or in the 
west of Ireland. \’e:y strong ground-lines are 
used, each carrying fwo hooks, and the bait is 
a piece of fresh squid, well hammered to make 
it soft, or a pilehard with the bones removed. 
C'ongers object to any but a soft, fresh bail. 

Dab See Plaice. 

Dory {/eifs faber) — 'Phis ungainly but sweet- 
flavouri?d fish is caught in the neighbourhood 
of rocks or pii rs, but not as a rule in numbers, 
though there is occasionally a fair sjirinkling of 
large dory with the bream and ]M)liack on the 
deep-water rocks off h'al mouth and Mevagi.s.sey. 
Otherwise, the drift-line, halted with a small 
jMHit or largi? sand-i'el, would be the most likely 
way to ratcli these fish. 

Flathead {^Platycephalns) An Australian 
fish, allied to our gurnards, which is c'aught on 
the sand, both at sea and in the estuarie.s. 
Colonials distinguish grass-flatheads and rock- 
flatheads, but these may probably be rijgarded 
as races rather than as valid .species. 'Phe flat- 
head, which is excellent eating, takes shrimp 
freely, thi; tac.kle being used without lead. It 
is a iKnverful fish for the light tackle used in its 
('aptiire. 

Grouper, or Groper (^Cossyphus) — An 
Australian fish, allied, though not closely, to our 
wrasses, which is taken on the roc?ks. The 
ledges from whii?h gropers, often scaling up to 
50 Ihs., are taken would be inaccessible to the 
visitor, save under the guidance of a colonial 
angler. The line is used without lead, and the 
bait is soft crab, similar to that used at home 
for bass. 

Gurnards (Trigla lyra^ &c.) — 'Phe gurnards,, 
of which our seas contain several, do not give 
great sport, but are admired by all for the 
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beauty of their colouring, and by some esteemed 
for their table (qualities, which, in the writer’s 
opinion, are not high. He prefers, in fact, 
regarding them in the light of accidental 
catches ; but those who desire to hook them in 
number can genirrally do so throughout the 
summer by anchoring thcrir boat on the sand at 
the eilge of the rocks and leaving their hooks 
on the bottom, any bait a shade too large for 
])out being suitable. 

Mackerel {Scomber scomber) — 'Fhe mackerel 
may be ri'garded as one of the amateur’s best 
fish, for it gives, for its size, first-rate sport; it 
is generally present, if at all, in numbers, and, 
when (piite fresh and ])ropi.rly cooked, is excel- 
lent for the table, though loo rich for some 
digestions. It is captured at all depths, within 
a foot of the surface in warm summer weather, 
and within a foot of the bottom later in the 
year. .Almost any baits, natural or artifu'ial, 
will attract when mackerel are in the humour ; 
and, according to the depth at which they are 
feeding at the time, they are taken on whifting- 
lines, drift-lines, or chopstick-tackle ; on the 
first when feeding near the top, on the second 
at any depth ui) to half a dozen fathoms, on the 
last when near the bottom, 'fhe most agree- 
able and artistic: method, when practicable, is 
with a light drift line and single hook baited 
with a couple of large musst.-ls or a strip ol 
mackerel or pilchard. 

Mullet, Grey i^Mugil - If, as it is fair 
to presume, the sporting value of a fish increases 
in direct ratio to the difficulty of catching it, 
then may the grey mullet be allowed to staiul 
first among the English amateur’s sra-fish. In 
Italy, these mullet are less fastidious ; and the 
present writer has more than (uice filled a 
larger creel in the Mediterranean in a couple of 
hours before breakfast than he would undertake 
to fill in a week anywhere in the (Channel. The 
grey mullets are partial to estuaries, in the mud 
of which they doubtless find the soft food on 
which they subsist. Light tac’kie used with a 
stout rod is best for their capture, a paternoster 
with three or four small hooks baited with rag- 
worms being the accepted style at Lilllehamp- 
ton, in Sussex, the headciuarters of south coast 
mullet-fishers. These use a rod of 7 feet, No. 5 
(Kedditch) hooks, and a pear-shaped lead 
weighing ^ lb. 'Fhe favourite spot during the 
season (June to September inclusive) is the 
Beacon, at the end of the east works ; but a few' 
good fish are caught early in the season from 
boats moored to a tree two-thirds of the w'ay 
down the works, as well as from the various 
(|uays on the left bank as far up as the raihvay 
w’harf. A landing net is alw'ays used, as mullet 
are tender-mouthed, and the hook easily breaks 
away. 

Mullet, Red ( barbatus) — The present 
writi^||had always regarded the red mullet as a 
sofliemat unusual catch for the amateur on our 
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coasts, but his attention was recently drawn by 
Mr. Wilcocks to its almost frequent capture 
both at Shoreham and in Guernsey ; and other 
anglers have sent him accounts of similar cases 
from Cornwall and the coastof Brittany. (Another 
still rarer hook-fish is the Shad (Clupea alosa\ 
of which, however, since the public.ation of Sea 
lush^ in the Anglers’ Library, the writer has had 
note of several taken on Deal pier, one by Mr. Bur- 
gess, on Easter Monday, 1897, weighing 2J lbs., 
another, more recently, by Mr. Litchfield of the 
B.S..A.S.) 'Fhe red mullet, essentially a ground- 
feeder, has a preference for soft baits, and 
lugworm and mussel appear to be equally 
deadly. A small hook, 8 or 9 (Redditch), would 
answer the purpose. One red mullet has been 
reported us taken on a whiffing line, a most un- 
usual t.veiiL 'Fhe baits must have been close 
to the bottom. 

Plaice and Dab {Pletmmectcs platessa and 
P, limtuida) -'J'he plaice and dab, indeed most 
of the flat iish, may fairly be bracketed from 
the angler’s standpoint, for all are ground- 
feeders, all comparatively small-mouthed and 
therefore requiring a small hook, and all w'ith a 
fancy for soft baits, such as lugw'orm and 
mussel. Soles are taken in the mud, and mostly 
at night. l''l()un(lers are taken in estuaries, and 
far above the tidal waters in rivers. 

Pollack and Coal Fish {Gtidits pollachius 
and G, virens) — In these, again, we have two 
fish that, w'hile valid species like the plaice and 
dab, may fairly be considered together, so similar 
are their habits and consetiuently the methods 
employed in their capture. With the bass and 
mackerel, they constitute the sea-angler’s “game- 
fish,” and they are taken at all depths, accepting 
the live sand eel or artificial baits on w'hiffing- 
lines, or mussel and pilchard on drift-tackle. Of 
artificial baits, the various rubber eels, writh or 
without a tin spinner at the head, are the mo.st 
deadly. Neither fish can be accounted of high 
merit for the table. 

Pout, or Whiting-pout ( Gadus Ihschs) — Like 
the last two, this is a member of the cod family, 
and is also one of the commonest fish in the 
Channel, being taken on probably every reef of 
rocks within even a hundred yards of the beach. 
'Fhe pout taken on the.se inshore ground.s are 
mostly very small, but further out in the offing 
there are pout up to 5 lbs., which, coming up 
two at a time, give good sport in the autumn. 
For bait, pieces of almost any fish or mollusc 
may be used, the pout being among the least 
discriminating of fish. The chop-stick tackle is 
the best. The boat must be anchored well over 
the rocks, and the hooks may be kept a couple 
of feet from the bottom. Pout are found to bite 
best with a little tide running. 

Scad, or Horse-mackerel {Caranx track- 
urus) — Somewhat resembling the mackerel, in 
the company of which it is usually taken, the 
scad may be distinguished by its duller colour- 
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ing, as well as by the presence of a row of bony 
processes along the lateral line, 'fhe name of this 
fish must be kept distinct from that of the afore- 
mentioned shad and chad, with both of which 
it is not seldom confused. It is caught accident- 
ally with the mackerel, and takes the same baits. 

Schnapper (/^a^rus utucolor)- In this great 
red bream we have the most sporting sea-fish of 
the Australian colonies. It is ('aught on the 
reefs of rocks that skirt that inhospitiible coast, 
and it is usual to undertake schnapper-fishing 
expeditions in small steam-tugs chartered for the 
]3urpose. Handlines of great strength, and at 
least a hundred yards long, are used ; the hook 
is large, and is baited with pieces of fish or 
squid, and the fish are hauled aboard, often 
running the gauntlet of innumerable sharks, as 
quickly as possible. In addition to its sjwjrt- 
giving qualities and large sizi.*, the schnapper is 
a most delicate table fish. 

Smelt (Osnierus) — 'I’lie true (salmonoid) 
smelt is hooked mostly in Kast coast estuaries. 
[The so-called “smelt” (Atherimi) of the South 
coast is really the Atherine, a distinct fish.] 

Turbot {RhotfilfHS maximus), - the 

garfish, red mullet, dory and some others, the 
turbot is not a fish to the capture of which the 
amateur expressly applies liimsi^lf, as he would, 
for in.stance, in the case of bass, conger, or 
mackerel. It is not ini|)robable that, witii 
increased information relating to the habits and 
whereabouts of our sea-fish, a future generation 
of amateurs may find themselves in a position 
to follow t'wbot-fisliing by design. 'Phere is no 
reason indeed why, given the recpiisite know- 
ledge, they should not do so ; there is every 
reason why they .should. 'fhe turbot is a 

werful fish, giving great sport, and it makes, 
properly cooked {not in portions) a desirable 
dish. At present, how'ever, it ranks among the 
“ accidents ; and, bcjyontl suggesting a small 
lu)ok. lying on the saiiii, and baited with a two- 
iiltCh strip of sand-smelt or the half of a large 
smd-eel, the writer prefers ofiering no hints for 
its capture. 

Whiting (Gadus merlan^us ), — 'Phe whiting, 
onjrt.the other hand, is among the amateur's 
favQprile and most familiar fish. 'I'here are, of 
course, different qualities of whiting-fishing, and 
the usual handling of small I lb. fish close 
inshore is a far less inspiring performance than 
really brisk handlining, ten miles out, with the 
fish running a couple of ])ounds each and 
coming up two at a time. The sid strap 
tackle, which can be recommended for whiting 
in deep water, is figurcjd below ; and sprat, 
herring, mussel and squi^are all good baits. 
[The so-called Whitin^; of Au.stralian 

estuaries is related to our weevers, and is caught 
with rod and fine tackle, lulling with shrimps.] 

The fish with w'hich the amateur may expect 
to meet, even in our coast waters, are by no 


means exhausted by the foregoing; for the writer 
once took, during a few weeks in (.'ornwall, no 
fewer than thirty-tw'o spec'ies, and these included 
neither bass nor mullet. 'Phe pnnci|)al kinds 
omitted in the above lists are the sharks (blue 
and porbeagle), dogfish and skates, all of which 
cartilaginous fish may be regarded as “ vermin.” 
It may be borne in mind, however, that the 
sharks, though unsought, give good sport, w'hilc 
the rays and skates are, according to some 
fancies, agri?eable eating. 

11 . 'Packlk. 

Handiining. — It is not necessary to open 
onc'e again the vexed (piestiun of the relative 
merits of rod and handline. 'Phe writer has 
endeavoured to show', whenever oc(Tasion offered, 
fhat both liavt', in his opinion, their profier 
plac'c, the rod in shallow' water and fine w'eather, 
the line in deep water and wind. He is en- 
abled, however, by the kindn(.‘ss of Mr. Walter 
Shaw, of Saleornlie, one of the most aecom- 
])lished anglers on the south (Xiast, to give one 
or two hitherto unpublished improvements in 
the making and use of the hand-line. 

In ref(*n‘n('e mor(* particularly to pollack- 
fishing, Mr. Shaw says that he uses single gut 
at the end of tJie line, and allows the fish to run, 
as holding on to it generally means a break. 
I Ms line is as follow’s : — 

6 ft. single* gui next the hook, then 7 ft. or 8 ft. twisted 
gut, till* two traces being divklcil by a swivel ; next cunie 
30 ft. of very fine snooding, also separated by a swivel 
from the twisted gut, and lastly a large swivel to which is 
attached the main line, of which there are lo fathoms, 
with a single pipe-lead strung on it. The lead is thus 
over 40 ft. from the hook, a great advantage in fine water. 
'Pile main line of 10 fathoms is comparatively fine, and to 
this Mr. Shaw makes fast 40 yards of stouter line wound 
on a large pike-reel, which is fixed in a thole. Ily standing 
ill the stern and sculling with a lung oar out through the 
chock, holding the line in the free hand, he is able to go 
out single-handed, and he insists si rongly 011 the advantage 
of the gentle way im the boat and absence of fuss in 
shipping oars ; for the padille, being made fast to the boat 


A. 



by a small piece of spun yarn, is simply let go of a hen a 
fish is fast. Sometimes Mr. Shaw uses a very small 
(under \ oz. ) piece of sheet lead to straighten out the 
snooding quickly, as he found that in slack water chads 
would too often remove the bait before the line tightened. 

X 2 
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Leads are an important consideration in 
hand-lining, for it is only in fine drift-lining that 
they play so light a |jart as in this tackle of 
Mr. Shaw. For “plummeting,” as the Cornish 
fishermen call mackerel-whiffing (see (llosstiry), 



Fk;. 2.— Plummet. 

a plummet, specially cast by them for the purpose, 
is ust.*(l, in which two arms of waxed coni are 
let. '^Fo one of these is attached the main line ; 
to the other, the finer snooding carrying the gut 
and hook. 

For bottom-fishing, few leads are better than 
the Cornish shearing lead, also with arms of 



waxed cord, to which, in like manner, are 
attached respectively the main line and hook- 
trace. 'I’he method of throwing this lead so as 
to avoid a foul is peculiar : the hooks are first 
thrown overboard and allowed to go off with 
the tide, and then, and not till then, the lead is 
thrown against the tide. 'Fhe writer has always 
seen the hands kept inside the boat in hand- 
lining, the brunt being allowed to fall on the 
gunwale ; but Mr. .Shaw objects, and with much 
reason, that the hands should be kept outside, 
so as to produce in a measure the give and take 
of a rod. One more hint in respect of hand 
lining in deep water, and that is, that in striking 
proper force must be put into the act, as it is 
otherwise impossible to drive the hook well 
home. 

Rod-fishing.— With regard to rod-fishing, 
the more popular amateur method, to which, in 
fact, some enthusiasts would limit the definition 
of “ sea-angler,” there are three items of first 
importance, — the rod, reel and line. 'Fhe rod 
may be any length up to fifteen feet, ten feet 
being suitable to boat fishing; while some 
anglers prefer their rod even shorter, and catch 
their fish on weapons of seven feet and even 
less. In these, however, much of the springi- 
ness required in a rod is necessarily lost. I'he 
reel should be free running with an optional 
check. I'hc writer, after having tried a variety of 
substances, prefers cither the somewhat costly 
vulcanite, or the cheaper and almost e(]ually 
h ^ciemt Nottingham wood reels, bound with brass 

gnnmetal. . The reel should, in any case, be 


not less than in. diameter, and the barrel 
should be capable of carrying loo yards of line. 
The line itself may be of dressed 
cotton, or tanned hemp, and 
should De free of kinks. A deal 
depends, however, on its treat- 
ment, and, unless frequently 
washed in fresh water and care- 
fully dried before winding back 
on the reel, these lines soon rot 
from the effects of salt water. 

Various tackles. — Three 
tackles, the j)aternoster, leger and 
chopstick, have been mentioned 
in the foregoing notes, and it is 
now desirable to explain their 
nature. Brielly, the paternoster 
is a length of gut, gimp, or other 
material, having at the lower end 
a i)ear-s]iaped lead of various 
weight, and hooks, usually three 
in number, attached at .short in- 
tenals above the lead. The 
upper end is looped, either with 
or without the intervention of a 
brass swivel, to the main line. 

I'his tackle may be used either 
witli rod or hand-line, the former 
being necessary when u.sing it from piers in order 
to keep it clear of the ironwork below. The 
leger is merely a line running freely through a 
pierced lead. It runs freely, at least, in one 
direction, viz. aw'ay from the angler, its passage 
in the opjiosite direction being checked by, a 
shot nipped on to it and too large to pass 
through the lead. 

The chopstick, of which there are various 
forms, consists of two arms, or spreaders of 
wire, from the end of which depend the hooks, 


Fk;. 5.--C110P.STICK. 

the lead being usually fixed at the centre point 
of the spreader, though, in some forms, hanging 
below it. 

On the subject of float-fishing in .salt water, 
one of the most promising methods under the 
lee of pier heads, it is not proposed to offer any 
remarks, as the practice does not materially 
differ from the use of the slider-float (see vol. i., 
p. 23) in fresh water. A rod is, as in the 
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latter case, indispensable, and the float should 
be heavier and larger in proportion to the 
greater disturbance of water usual in the sea. 
It may be used either in conjunclion with a 
light paternoster, or with a single hook at the 
end of a long-shotted gut trace, more after the 
fashion known to river-anglers. A modification 
of float-fishing is sometimes u.sed by pot-hunters 
when pollack are biting furiously, two or three 
additional lines being thrown over the side, and 
each carrying a large cork bung which indicates 
a rush. The sportsman will, however, prefer to 
confine himself to his own rod or line. 

One more tackle, the sid-strap, was men- 
tioned above in connection with the capture 
of whiting in deep water, and it remains 



Fir,. 6.— Sid-Stk \P. 


to show its construction in the adjoining 
figure. The material u.sed is generally gimp, 
and the lead, as will lu* sc!irn, is boat shaped. 

Opinions vary much as to the best size of 
hooks, it being, and with reason, urged on the 
one hand that it is best to use the smallest hook 
com|)atible with safety, as many fish are easily 
frightened by a large hook and bait, while it is 
objected, al.so with truth, that the small hooks 
are often a great trouble to get out of the fish, 
and con.se(iuently entail much needle.ss di*lay. .\s 
in most Miatters, a moderate course may .safely 
be counselled. The sizes subjoined are lho.se 
much used by thi? writer in tbe ca[)lure of the 
fish specified, but it would be dogmatic to insist 



Fig. 7.— SiJfEs of Hook*,. 

1. Smell. 2. ’’’.It Fish anil Pout. 3. Whiting ami Macketel. 
l*ul ick .'iiul Hreatn. 


on them as necessarily the best size for the 
purpose. The fact is that the best size of hook 
varies greatly according to the average run of 
the fish at any particular spot and also according 


to the state of the water, a factor that must 
regulate the consideration of light or heavy 
gear, or even of bails, on each particular outing. 

Sundries — Under the comprehensive head 
of sundries come a number of articles that are 
the indirect means of improving the angler’s 
chances. Such art‘ the basket, or creel, the 
landing-net, and the gafl* "I'he landing-net and 
galT have already bircn defined {see Anc.mng) 
in the present work ; and it remains only to 
add pn alternative, for which the writer is in- 
debted to Nfr. James Railton, of 'J'eignmoulh, 
and which is very serviceable on rocl.s or pier, 



whi le neither net nor gaff could be used, the 
angler being at too great a hiaght above the 
water. Tbe figure e.\])lains itself, the apf)aratus 
con.si.sting merely of a ividi? bra.ss lube filled 
with lead, having a strong bra.ss ring at the one 
end, to which is attachi.d a stout cord, and 
three large galvanised hooks at the other. 
Its u.se con.sists j)raclically in glutting it under 
the fish hooked and foul-hooking it. 'I'hc 
objei tiun is that, if missed, the fish might be 
badly wounded, and, in any l ase, this means of 
landing the lisli should not be used unless the 
more usual and legitimate gaff or n(;t are abso- 
lutely /iors de combat^ and the fish thoroughly 
played out. It would, in fact, be the very thing 
for Australian roi^k-fishing. 

Yet anotlier article of great use in keeping 
.sand eels and otluir bait alive is the “ courge,” 
a tor|)edo-shaped basket into w’bich the baits 



Fic. cj. —llAiT-Uo';. 


are introduced by an aperture that is closed 
with a bung, the whole being towed astern of 
the boat. 'I'he writer is likewise indebted to 
Mr. Railton for the suggested alternative of a 
triangular box of white deal, perforated by 
numerous small holes. It is said to keep the 
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sand-eels in better condition and alive longer 
than the courge. The lid is secured by a peg 
and eye. The measurements of a convenient 
size are given at i8 inches long by 6 inches 
deej). 

III. Baits. 

A very few notes on the chief baits mentioned 
in the foregoing remarks must hi.*rc sutlice ; and 
they may, for convenient reference*, be (ron- 
sidered in alphabetic order. 

Crab {Carcinus ftuvnas) — Take birds, crabs 
moult, and are so sensitive of intrusion at this 
period of their helplessness that they hide away 
under stones, where they may safely be looked 
for. Some anglers pass the hook twice through 
the crab intact, others remove the legs. 'Fhe 
writer has found it answer to kill and briiisi? 
the crab before using it for bait, and this is 
certainly the more humane plan. (Vushed 
crabs, where they can be had in siithcient 
plenty, make an excellent ingredient in a ground- 
bait, though not of siidicient consistency alone. 
They should be mixed with pounded shells and 
sand. 'Flu* tail-end of a hermit-crab {Pagitnts 
b€rnhardHs\ (luite distiiK't from the soft crab, 
is found to be a good I mil for most flat fish. 

Herring (Chtpea - f'rcsh herring 

is one of the best all-round sea baits, and the 
writer has even takeri good bass with bloater 
when the fresh herring was unobtainable. Large 
strips may l)e used for bass and <’onger, or small 
.sipianrs for flat fish and whiting. A killing 
combination may be made with a small strip of 
herring and another of mackerel, both being 
placed on the hook with the bright skin out 
wards. For conger, herring should be fresh, 
and all bones should be removed. Tt is even 
an advantage to hammer the bait with a stick 
before using. Unless herring is perfectly fresh, 
few fish but a bass will touch it, and it also 
comes away from the hook vitv easily, which is 
a great disadvantage when there are siiiall fish 
round the hooks. On the south-west coast, the 
pilchard {C. piic/tardus) takes the place of tlu* 
allitrd herring, and is similarly used. 

Lug worm (Are/ticola pi scat or uni) 'Fhe 

liigworm is about the best all- round bait in sea- 
fishing, unless perhaps the mussel may be 
allowed to stand efpial first. It has to be <lug 
in the .sand, an operation .somewhat distressing 
to all but those aci’iistomed, in consecjuenci* of 
which a high price is charged for th«*se baits at 
some ports. Tlie lug, as it is usually called, is best 
used whole ; but when fish are madly (jn tin? 
feed, sport ma\ be had with the smallest frag- 
ments, barely sufficient to cover the hook. 
'I'here are various [)roccsses of |)re.ser\ing, or 
.^drying, these worms, but the best of these can 
regarded only as a pis aller for thi* fresh-dug 
^orm. Of other worms in common use by the 
^Ibi-fisherman, mention may be made of the 
I delicate and deadly nereid worm {Nereis) that 
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hides in the shell tenanted by the hermit-crab, 
to obtain which it is necessary to break thi? 
shell with a stone. This may, after a little 
practice, be accomplished so neatly as to 
destroy neither the crab nor the worm for bait. 
\'et another favourite worm above-mentioned 
is the ragworm {Glycerd)^ which is found in the 
soft mud of harbours and estuaries. It is ex- 
ceedingly delicate, and can only be kept alive 
for a comparatively short time in some dark, 
cool place. 'I'he same remark applies to the 
crab-worm, which should not be taken from the 
shell until reijuired. 

Mackerel — 'Fhc remarks which were made 
above in connection with herring apply to the 
mackerel. 1'hc “ la.st ’’ or “ snadc ” of mackerel 
u.se(l in whiffing for these cannibal fish is cut 
from just above the tail, a very sharp knifi; 
being necessary for the purpose. A Cornish 
fisherman will sharpen his knife every hour or 
.so for this purpose. The hook is inserted in 
the ])ointed iai(l of the bait, which is triangular 
in form, and pushed home with the thumb and 
forefinger, or sonii'times with a loop of the line, 
so that the last *’ hangs from the bend. 

Mussel {.Mytilus ^v/////.r)---'rhc mu.ssel is one 
of tlu.* most easily procured, and also one of the 
most deadly baits on (.>ur coasts. Opening 
mussels is not a very easy matter, but, with a 
little prac tic e, and by watching an expert (it is 
one of those* matters almost impossible of ex- 
planation on pa|)er), the novice soon accpiires 
the knac!k of inserting the blunt knife in the 
aperture beneath the byssus, and rapidly work- 
ing the blade round either shell until the whole 
mollusc comes away from the gaping shells. 
Nor is it without j)rac:tice and instruc'tion, that 
the angler may hope so to fix the mussi.*l, 
even when thus extracted, on the hook that it 
shall not immediatc^ly como away in the water. 
'I'he point of the hook is to be inserted in the 
round white substance observed at one end, 
and rcsc’inbling gristle, then passed twice 
through the middle of the creature, and finally 
buried in the stringy material at the edges. 
Small portions of mussel are used for sand- 
smelts, but as a rule it is necessary to use them 
intact. 

Sand-Eel (Anin/odytcs /anceo/atus)- - Vhia 
very attractive bait has, somewhat like the lug- 
worm, to be scraped in the .sand, or, better 
still, since it easily perishes and is of little use 
when dead, caught in a small-meshed seine. 
Mention has already been made, and a diagram 
given, of a special box for towing live sand-eels 
to the fishing-grounds, a device that is consid- 
ered by those who have tried both an improve- 
ment on the orthodox Channel Islands “ courge.^’ 
'J'heri? are many methods of putting live sand- 
eels on the hook, but the writer invariably 
hooks them through the upper lip in a strong 
tide, in the lower lip in s4ck water. 

Shrimp {Crangatt vUigaris ) — Shrimps are 
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extremely effective baits used alive, the hook 
being passed through the tail. They are also 
used, though with less success, dead ; and pout 
are even taken with peeled boiled shrimp. 
i*rawns {lender) are also used alive, espec^ially 
for pollack. At Selsea, they are the only 
successful bait. 

Mention has been made of ground-l)ait, and 
it must be borne in mind that its siu'cessful use 
in the sea is regulated by proper attention to 
the altered conditions. Thus, it would be use 
less to throw in balls of ground-bait after the 
fashion of the 'riiames fisherman, for the tides 
and currents would quickly carry these far 
from the angler, and would in all probability 
thus draw the fish away from him instead of 
having the desired result. Clroimd-hait must 
therefore be lowered by the sea-angler in sf)me 
form of receptacle. 'I'here are special “ diving 
bells ” sold for the purpose, and if these were 
less fearsome, they could not be improved 
ujion easily. The writer has had good results 
with a small yiiece of fine meshed net at the 
end of a cord, the latti.T being occasionally 
shaken to liberate some of the contents. It is 
important to place the baited liooks in respect 
of the ground-bait so that the tide Hows to them 
[last thi^ latter, so that fish travelling aUmg 
the streak of oil and particles of bait that eman- 
ate from the bait-net must first jiass the larger 
and more attractive morsels on tlie hook before 
coining to the net itself. Crushed mussels and 
crabs, shell and all, make an excellent ground 
bait for u.se in the .sea. 

('oNCLri)INO IhNT>. 

It is inqiossible to give in greater tUtail the 
flemimts of the s|)orl under noliia-, but a fi-w 
general remarks may be offered in ('onclusion, 
which the beginner will do well to note. 

Inrsl, sea-lishing -boat-fishing more particu- 
larly is not siiiUal to every temperament, and 
the asfiiriiig sea angler will be wise in ascer- 
taining, ere he invest his money in tackle, 
whether he can stand the inovemenl of a boat, 
or even the exposure to wind, sun, or t:old, 
the glare of the refli'eted light, and the general 
roughing it. 'This caution may si?em almost 
sujicTfluoiis in a work addre.ssed to sportsmen 
who arc [iresumably jirepared for some exyxisure ; 
but the writer has come across man}- cases of 
men who would think nothing of the temporary 
exertion of a football matph finding the long 
exposure, often night as well as day, too much, 
if not for their constitution, certainly for their 
ideas of enjoyment. 

Again, some aciju linlance with the handling 
of boats, rowing at any rate, is absolutely essen- 
tial, and no one .should go afloat who cannot 
swim. Upsets are, it is true, not frequent, but 
the first might fora non-swimmer also be the last. 
Much lias been said in this connection of the 
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necessity of the sea-angler acquainting himself 
with the “ rule of the road ” at sea, the cases 
in which responsibility lies with him, and those 
in which it lies with .some other craft that 
threatens collision with his own. Theoretically^ 
if his anchor is down, the (entire responsibility 
would rest with any sti-amer that should run 
him down : in practice, however, it will be founil 
belter to ignore the rights of thi‘ case and gi*t 
out of the way of the larger craft with as litlle 
delay as possible. 

Dress is also an im|)ortaiit con.sideration, not 
in the matti-r of ap[)earance, but of health. 
ITojier [jroletaion against the sun in summer 
and against cold in winter sho.ild be taken into 
account, and it is als(.) desirable that all garments, 
boots and all, shoulil be easily removable in 
case of an ii[)set. It is not inUmded in the present 
remarks, which must now conclude, to ofter 
any suggestions as to places where sport may be 
obtained. A few notes were givi*n above in 
this connection. Kor the rest, the angler may 
be adxisird to .sei-k his sport, if |)ossible, on a 
rocky coast, like that of (.!ornwaIl, as the fish 
generally run larger, and are always in greater 
variety, than on sandy shoo's. 

When In doubt on strange waters, and withoiu 
the advantage of 1» < al guidaiuv. the fisherman 
should always look alter the gulls and other 
birds, 'fhe gannets. in jiarticular, know where 
the fish are. 

'I’hose anglers to whom expcnsi; is no object 
should not on that acc'oiint hugely overpay the 
fishermen and boatmen at the different ports 
they visit, 'fhey meri'ly accnistom them to 
wages which siil)se(|Ui‘nl visitors will be either 
unable or disinc lint'd tri afford, and spoil them 
for futuri; em|)l()ymenl. 'riiiTe are parts of our 
coasts, on which unthinking visitors frcmi town 
have spoilt these oiu't? unsophisticated men, in 
the same wa} as some Afrii:an travellers have 
spoilt the natiw .servants. 

.Sea anglers eannol be too strongly urged to 
lake note of all matU-rs, however insignificant 
they may np[)ear at the lime, pertaining to 
the local fishing. 'The sport is yet in its infancy, 
and more information is wanted on all side.s. 
'riu.-y may elect to publish the informatmn thus 
gainc-d, or they may, and with pc^rfect reason, 
firefcr keeping it for their own use. Let them 
in either case not trust to memory, but jot down 
the facts. 'I'lie timer may c’ome when they might 
desire to impart these in e\t:hange for c'orre 
s})onding information about an unknown country. 

Bibliography — Brookes, Art of Aiij^lwi' l\o(k and 
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1894; “John Hickerclykc,” Sea-Fishing 
{Badminton Library), 1895; Aflalo, A (Angler’s 

Library), 1897. 

G1.0SSAKY OK Terms not Kxim.ained Above. 

Bend — A simple method of joining two ropes, or lines, 
without any actual s])Iicc. 

Booms — Cane outriggers projecting over the gunwale 
w ith the object of keej)ing the mackerel-lines clear of the 
boat. 

Briming -The fisherman’s expression for phosphor- 
escence of the sea at night. 

Disgorger — A notched imjdemcnl of iron or wood, 
used in twisting the hook free when the fish has gorged 
it. For large fish with sharp teeth, it slmuhl he iSins. 
long, so ns to enable its m.anipulation withmit endangering 
the hands of the operator. 

Drift-Lines — 'I'liose which, bearing little or no lead, 
are alhiwed to drift with the tide. 

Grapnel — An attachment of claws used in very strong 
tides, in conjunction with the lead, or sinker, to keep 
the hooks near the bottom. 

Guflin — The Cornish name for ground-bait. 

Hitch — The jam-hitch and timber-hitch aretwosim])le 
fastenings, the former used for looping tin* mainline on 
to a pit trace, the hatter for tying up the killick. 

Killick- -A large stone used in place of an anchor 
on r<icky grounds. 

Marks— Taking marks is the method of re discovering 
known fishing-grounds at sea, the pl.ui being to get two 
sets of objects ashore, imaginary lines through which con- 
vcrgi*, when produced, almost at right angles, at a point 
immediately over the fishing ground. As an example, one 
set of bearings may consist of a chiniiK^y covering a more 
distant church steephr, the other of a j^artieular tree 
coinciding with the flagstaff of a coastguard station, 
('arc should be taken to choose marks of a more or less 
enduring nature, churches and lighthouses being i>refer- 
able to more ephemeral buildings. 

Pipe-Leads - (Cylindrical leads, usually tapering from 
the centre, and pierced to admit the line 

Railing — 'I'he name given to trailing lines, witli cither 
natural or artificial bait, behind a boat under sail, as 
distingiii-shcd from wliifling, a .similar styl • of fishing, 
only with the boat propelled by sculls. 

Rig- The various patterns of chopsticks in use on 
diflerent jiarts of the coast are known as Kentish rig, 
Dartmouth rig, 8:e. (“Ki'g" is .also the Kentish name 

for the coiiiiiitm lope, one of the <l<ig-fish.) 

Seine — A bag-net, which is sh<U from a boat, and 
hauled in a semi-circle towards the shore. 

Snood, or Snooding -'I'hc finer material to which 
the hook is directly attached. 

Splice--- A method of joining two twisted snoods, or 
lines, by untwisting a short length of each and intcr- 
loeking the strands. 

Trot — A long line, with sometimes several hundred 
nooks at intervals, kept mi the bottom by heavy stones, 
or an anchor, at either end. AIs«) known as a Ixmlter, 
or spi** 

Whiffing— [.Sir Kaii.inc.] 

F. (1. .Vflalo. 

SHARK I‘TSHlN(i — Sharks are of many 
kin(l.s and cosmopolitan distribution. 'I’hey arc 
usually captured with a hook and line, except 
the largest of all, the Basking Shark, which is 
taken with the harpoon. 'Fhe Pacific Basking 
Shark is the largest of the sub-class. 'Fhe 
record of the ( apture of two of these fish will be 
|pund in Fisheries of the United States, Goode, 
voi. ii. mge 58. However, the real home of the 
northe^^ Basking Shark ” is off the west coast 


of Ireland. Brabazon (Deep Sea and Coast 
Fisheries) says, if the weather is warm at the 
end of April, these fish appear on the Sun Fish 
Bank, situated about a hundred miles west of 
('low Bay, and remain until the middle of May. 
The writer has made many inquiries of old 
fishermen as to the exact position of this bank, 
but without success. In the months of May and 
June they arc also found off Boffin Island and 
at the entrance to Blacksod Bay, and they are 
said to run from 18 feet to 40 feet in length. 

'The following methods appear to have been 
ii.sed at different times to effect the capture of 
sharks : - 

r. Har[)0()n, either hand or fired from a gun, 
line and lance. 

2. Bait, hook, line and lance. Or, in lieu of a 
lance, a noose is slipped over the tail, and the 
fish is hauled bodily on board the ship, where a 
blow from a hatchet renders the tail powerless. 

3. A bait, such as a dead horse or bullock, is 
placed where these fish abound, and they are 
.shot with a rifle. 

4. In some of the islands of the Pacific, the 
natives attack the ground-sharks with nothing 
but a knife, and come off victorious. 

5. A bait containing a charge of some explo- 
sive, such as dynamite, and fired by electricity. 

'Fhe most sporting of these fish is the 
aforementioned Basking Shark, or “Sun Msh,” 
as the Irish fishermen call it; and the writer 
pr()j)oses to giv(j briefly the method of har- 
pooning which in his experience is most suit- 
able for Irish waters. Of course, the best 
class of boat for this fishing would be an or- 
dinary whale-boat, either Scotch or American, 
such as is used in the .Arctic fisheries, or in 
pursuit of the s[)erm whale ; but it is totally un- 
necessary to go to the ex|)ense of such a boat, 
for the shark has not the power of a whale. A 
yaclit’s whale boat, or a good powerfid gig, could 
be lasily fitted for this fi.shing, and, if neatly 
done, no injury would be done to the boat, and 
the fittings c'ould be removcxl when no longer 
retpiired. 

On the how of the boat a picice of hard wood 
is fitted, in which is cut a .score, or notch, ^'his 
.score ought to be from 3 to 3^ inches deep, and 
from 2 to inches wide, according to the size 
of the line used. 

It is better to have it too deep than too 
shallow, as, if the line were to slip out of the 
score, tlic consetiuences might be serious. On 
the first or second seat from the bow fit a stej) 
and iron similar to that used for shipping the 
boat’s mast. In this is shipped the “bollard 
head,” a piece of hard wood about 3 to 3i- 
inches in diameter at the top, left sufficiently 
high above the gunwale to, enable ()ne to take 
one or two turns of the lipe round it, .so as to 
bring a steady strain on tl^ fish. 

A 2^ inch whale-line is what the writer used ; 
but a good 2 inch soft, laid tarred rope should 
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be strong enough. The only guide as to length 
is the depth of the water fished ; probably 
120 fathoms would be far more than would ever 
be required, provided the harpooner keeps a good 
steady strain on the line as the fish sounds. A 
similar line, of from 50 to 60 fathoms, will be 
required for the second harpoon. 

in case of the line running short, this second 
line can be bent on to the (?ye or Uxq) split'i^d 
into the end of the first line for tliis purpose. 
Half a paraffin barrel, with rope handles to lift 
it in and out of the boat, will take the first line 
nicely, and a smaller tub will hold the other. 

Bore a few holes in the bottom of the tubs to 
allow the water to drain off. Oiu? of the most 
important points is to see that all turns are 
taken out of the lines before coiling thiun down. 

Splice an eye on the end of the line, and, 
leaving out about a fathom, commence to (‘oil 
round the outside edge of the bottom of the 
tub from left to right (with the sun) until you 
have worked into the centre of the tub, tiicn 
carry the line out to the sidir, and proc'ced as 
before, lilach time you bring the line; out from 
thi? ( entre of tlie tub preserve tht^ formation of the 
spokes of a wheel, following the coursi' of the sun. 

Creat care should be take?) in coiling lines, 
for many , accidents in whaling have occurred 
from carelessness in this rcspei't. 

'rwo or tlirt/e ordinary hand harpoons, with 
half a dozen ash handles about 5 to 6 feet long, 
such as are used by the Scotc'h whalers, three or 
four handy lances with handles of ash, and a 
light hati het to cut the line in an (‘mergeiu'.y, 
complete the necc^ssary e(|uipment. Mr. |. i\ 
King, of Peterhead, could supply the harpoons 
-and lances. 

If wh.ile-harpcions are not j)rocurable, any 
fiiirly good smith could make an ordinary arrow- 
head harpoon ; but care must l)e taken that 
the)^are made of the best soft Swedish iron, so 
that they will bend into any shape and not 
break. If badly twisted, which they are sure to 
be if you obtain any sport, they can be hi*ated 
sligtitly, and beaten into '^hape with a lead 
hammer or a wooden mallet. 

If the sportsman decides to fit a harj)()()n gun 
to his boat, he must be careful to ascertain if 
her bows are strong enough to resist the rec'oil 
of the gun when fired. Probably an intelligent 
carpenter could .strengthen the boat sufficiently 
for the purpo.se. Tn a fairly strong Ixxit, all that 
is required is to carry a slight salvage deck from 
the stem-head aft for about 3 fe<*t. 'Phe gmv 
wale must be raised ^out 3 indies over the! 
.salvage deck, and, as "it comes aft, narrow to 
nothing. 

In the stem-head t? cut a score, or notch, 
about 3 inche s deep and 2J inches wide, to 
admit the line. 

About I foot 3 inches, or thereabouts, from 
the stem-head, and slightly on the port side (to 
give room for the line to run), is placed the 


bollard head, to carry the gun. This bollard 
head can be made of a tough bit of oak, round 
at the head, and about 5 inches dianu^ter, for a 
whale-gun. A smaller head would probably do 
for a porpoise gun. 

A hole is bored in the head, to take the 
(‘riitcb which ('arries the gun, and on this a 
light iron ring is slipped, to |)revenl the wood 
splilliiig. If the ring be warmed in the fire, it 
will contract as it (‘ools, and remain in its proper 
position. 

'I'he best way t‘) fix the bollard bead is to 
slip it through the salvage deck, bebihd one of 
the little de('k-beams, into a light step fixed to 
the boat's keel. 

.Vlthoiigh it must be heavy enough to c'arry 
the gun-crutch above the deck, it does not re- 
(luire the same strength below, and can be 
(‘arried down s»iiiare and crooked, to adapt 
itself to the shape of the boat. 

On till? port side of the stem a small eye bolt 
is screwt.*d, from which a ])reventer-stay is carried 
to the neck (jf the gun cruteh to bear some of 
the recoil of tlu‘ gun. 

A line allac bed to the bend of the crutch is 
carried down through the deck and made firmly 
fast below. 'I'his is necessary, as crutches are 
liable to l.)reak, and, villioul these prec’autions, 
the gun would he lost overboard. 

On the port-side, far enough aft not to inter- 
fere with the movements of the gun, a small 
tub (about r foot diameter and 6 to tS inches 
high) is fitted on the deck and held there by a 
holt which passes through the ilirck, the nut 
being S(Tewe(l on below. 'I his tul) holds the 
part of the line that is fired, viz., from ten to 
twelvi; fathoms of beautifully made Manilla line, 
slightly thinner than the other lines, and called 
the “foregem*.*’ One end of the foregore is 
either splic'ed to the end of the line just outside 
the score, or an eye is spli<'e(! in the end of the 
foregort*, and the line is hitched on. 

'Phi? latter plan is most eonvenient for sharks. 
'Plu* other end of the foregore is spliced to the 
shackle of the harpoon, and the bight coiled 
('arefully down in llie tub, in the same manner 
as the lines. 

About 1 foot 4 inches from the gun, and in 
thi* Centro of the boat, shij) the line Imllard 
head, which, if it was for whaling, would retpiire 
to he of hard woijtl fnuii 3 to 3.\ inches diameter, 
l)ul for sharks any wood will do. 'Phis bollard 
head can he made and fitted in the same manner 
as thtr one that carries the gun. 'Phe gun mo.st 
in favour is a muzzle-loader by (ireener, and, 
with cruteh and harpoon, weighs about 75 lbs. 

'Phe harpoons, weighing from 8 to 12 lbs., are 
propelled by from 5 to 6 drachms of coarse- 
grained powder. 

'Phe writer’s harpoons weigh about 12 lbs., 
and he found a charge of from sJ to 5.! drachms 
made the best practice. 

Ilarpoon-guns shoot very wild at times. Phis 
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is most probably caused by the check the har- 
poon receives from the line when just clear of 
the gun, so that perhaps the slower the harpoon 
is to leave the gun, the less che<‘k it receives, 
and what is lost in velocity and trajec^tory is 
more than gaincid by increased accuracy. 

For loading and cleaning the gun, two rammers 
are recjuired ; the one of iron, with a screw at 
the end, and the other of wood, with a brass 
cup at the end. 

Directions for Loading— fo clean the 
gun of oil, s(piib off a small (|uaMtity of powder 
with a light wad of tow. 

Measure the charge of powder, and, placing it 
in the brass cup, lower the muz/le of the gun as 
(ixr as possible. 

Insert th(? cup of the rammer as far as it will 
go, and, retaining it there, raise the muz/le of 
the gun. 

This insures all the |)()W(ler reaching the 
breech of the gun. On the powder ram firmly 
a wad of oakum or ol<l tarred rojie, 2 or 3 inches 
thick, just sufficient for the liarjjoon to rest 
against. 

lake all muzzle-loaders, these guns are liable 
to luiss-fires, and it is necessary to ('any a llask 
of very (inc-grainird powder, ii small funnel to fit 
over the nipple, and a pin to work the jxnvder 
down through the nipple, as well as a w rench to 
remove ilu' latti'r. 'fhe best (’haiK'e of avoid- 
ing miss-lires is to keep the barrel very clean 
and not leavt? it long loaded. 

Some harpooners place a piec'cof cork betw een 
the bars of the harjicon at the end that is in- 
serted into the gun, with a view to lessen the 
shock to the liaipoon shac'kie when the gun is 
fired. 

Kim the harjioon into the gun, lirst seeing 
that the shai'kle runs easily down the harpoon 
(a tight shackle will jirobahly ('a use a miss) ; 
put on a ('ap, insert the pin that acts as a bolt 
to prevent the gun going off, and everything is 
read) for a fish. 

After the shot, the handle of the gun is sw ung 
round to port and rested on the side of the 
boat, to be clear of the line. 

A painted canvas rover, which slijis down 
over the muzzle and laces round the (Tiilch and 
the handle, will he required to k(?ej) the gun dry. 

'Fhe Norwegians have a workmanlike-looking 
breech loading gun w'ith lighter harpoons, 'riie 
moveable single barb of tlu'sc* harpoons is made 
like two spoons joined together by the handliis. 
One ('nd of the barb is lightly seemed to the 
harpoon w’ith .spun yarn. When the strain 
comes on the barb the spun yarn breaks, and 
till? barb opens, exploding a shell in front of the 
harpoon, 'fhe only objection the writer ever 
heard made to these guns w’as ihat there was no 
proof-house in Norw'ay to test guns, and there- 
fore they might hurst. 

A' small loi'ker, open towards the stern, is 
placed generally on the foremost seat to protect 
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the points of the harpoons and lances, which 
are covered with strong grease, and wrapped 
round with old canvas. 

The handles are kept in their places aft by a 
light lashing to the side of the boat. 

A porpoise gun w'ould do well ; but get Mr. 
King, or some other ivell-known harpoon maker, 
to supply the harpoons. Be careful to have 
your harpoons and lances as sharp as a razor. 

Now' suppose a fish in sight. Loiver your 
boat ; place the line you are going to run as far 
aft as it will conveniently stand, and, bringing 
the end of it over the seats out through the 
score, attach it to the harpoon. 

See that the hatchet is placed in the boiv in 
readiness to cut if anything goes wrong. The 
harpooner stands in the how of the boat, and 
the fish is approached on the starboard, or right 
hand side, and, w'lien opportunity serves, a dash 
is made for the big fin, when the harpooner 
must I'ndi avour to drive his harpoon W'cll home . 
alongside the fin. 

In approaching, do not lt?t the boat get too 
far ahead ; for the fish, if it were to see her, 
would ilisa|)pt‘ar. The moment the fish is fas- 
tened, the harpooner should take a turn round 
the bollard head and keep as inui'h strain on 
the line as the boat will .safi‘ly hear. 'I'he crew 
.ship their oar.s, and the steeri.T, or nc?arest hand, 
should waleh the line running out, and, a.s it is 
taken in again, coil it back neatly in the tub. 

'I'he fish will tire, and he gradually hroughl 
to the surface. 

Now' the danger of these fish lies in the tail : 
and it i.s therefore necessary to let Iw'o of tin? 
cri?w' gi?t out their oars, and, fiieing the bow, 
endeavour to kee]) the boat away from the tail. 

The harpooner innv takes his second liar 
poon, being relieved of the first line by a careful 
man, w'ho must he ready to let the fish take a 
little line on the rei'eipt of the second harpoon. 

'rhe harpooner, w’aUdiing his iqiportunity, 
places this second harpoon as far forward as 
he can, if possible, through the gills. 

.Slack the first line, and hang up the fish on 
the .second, when a few thrusts of the lance 
through the gills will bring the matter to a .satis 
factory conclusion ; hut do not in the excite- 
ment forget the tail, for it is powerful enough to 
stave in a boat's side. 1’he best way to do this 
is to keep backing the boat aw'ay from the fish. 

All true sportsmen like to make use of any- 
thing they kill. Up to the present, the liver, 
w'hicli is converted into oil by boiling down, 
appears to be the only part that has been utilised : 
but there s(?ems to be no reason why some use 
should not he made of the skin. 

[Should any sportsman w'ish to try this fishing, 
he could not do better than get the assistance 
of Michael Halloran, of the Sound of Shark 
Clcggan, Galway, who has been in at the death 
of over a score of these fish.] 

H. W. Gore Booth. 
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SHARK — MeasuremKNTS, v'tc.— This shark is 
largest in circumference about the situation of the }iectonil 
fins, diminishing in size towards each extremity. I lead 
conical. The snout (es|H^cialIy in the young) appears like 
a beaked projection, Ijcing of much less circumference 
than the anterior end of the jaws ; it is also covered with 
small pores. Eye -small, situated over the anterior eml 
of the mouth : nostrils situated at the edge of the upfier 
lip. Spiracle small, and situated midway between the 
eye and the first gill-opening. Teeth — small and conical, 
with smooth edges, and in from finir to six rows, ilill- 
very long, extending down the entire side of 
the neck. the first dorsid is <if medium size ; it 

commences on a line just |K)slerior to the insertion of the 
pectoral, is highest in front and coiu'ave along its upper 
tiorder. The second dorsal, which is about one-third the 
size of the first, is inserted just anterior to the anal, than 
which it is larger. Pectonil placed low d<*wn, rather 
small and nearly triangular. Caudal, with the lower lobe 
the lunger and the upper notched, a pit at the r«»oL c»f the 
fin. Skin rough, especially w hen the haml is iKissed fnan 
liehind forwards ; a keel along the side of the tail. 
Colours dusk} black, brown, or blue along the back, 
becoming lighter on the sides and beneath. Snout of a 
dull reddish, becoming <lull white lienealh. (Day's 
Fishes of Great Hrifaiu and Ireland . ) 

S E RO W ( Nemorhivdns hnbalinus) Sen>7e\ 
Sernnv, or Sitrrmv in the* i*i*nlral Hinuilayan 
range.s gencTally ; T/uir in the nitjrc easUTii 
ones and those* of Nepal ; Rumoo in Kashmir, 
and divers other names in dilVerent lot'alilies 
extending as fiir eastward as, if not farther, than 
the Malay IVninsnIa. 

Description 'I’his somewhat nondescript 
animal, by naturalists consideretl to lx* a link 
between the antelope an<l goat tribes, might, 
from its general appearance, lie supposed to 
have a si-:iin of tlie ass as well. It stanils over 
3 feel at the slioulder, slightly lower at tin- 
croup, neck thick, short, and surmounted with 
a bristling mane of coarse black hair extending 
back over the wathers, which, with its almost 
black face, large mule-like ears and dark Tier) 
eyes, gives this animal a fierce exfiression which 
Its character does not belie. (General colour of 
its roughish and rather scanty-haired coat dark 
roan grey, intermixed with black : black dorsal 
stripe and tail, the latter very short ; flanks and 
forequarters reddish brown. Stiird)- limbs, 
creamy white from above the knees and hocks. 
Muzzle and chin whitish, 'fhe bkuk, round 
horns rise almost in a line with forehead, curv- 
ing slightly backw'ards, closely anniilated, and 
creased longitudinally for nearly half their 
length, which, in good specimens, average 10 
inches, with base circumference of about 5 A 
inches and 3 or 4 inches betw’iren their sharj) 
tips. The sexes much resemble each oilier, 
but the female’s horns are less distinctly 
annulated. 

The serow' like the musk-deer, has the note' 
w’ortliy peculiarity ordinlirily depositing its 
droppings together in largish heaps. 'Hiesu, 
when found fresh, affor^ a sure sign of serow 
harbouring near by. Its alarm cry resembles a 
single sharp kind of shriek emitted at short 
intervals, but is comparatively seldom beard. 


Habitat — In India the serow confines itself 
to the Himalayan Mountains, wdiere it may be 
found at any altitude between about 4,000 and 
10,000 feet, usually in deep, craggy w'ooded 
gorges, as a rule solitary, or accompanied by its 
mate and sometimes their young offspring. It 
is, how'ever, about the most sc.arce of all Hinia 
layan horned game. 

Hunting — Although of very shy habit, its 
disposition is so bold that, if closely approached 
w’hen woimdetl, it is alw'ays ri?ady to show fight. 
The writer knows an aiitht*ntic instance of a 
man, whilst handling a serow' just shot, being 
charged by its unwounded mate from out the 
thick cover hard hy. In some respects it may 
be tennetl almost a stii])id animal. 'flK? writi*r 
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has known it stand and ga/e wlu-n suddenly 
siirjirised out fei-ding, even after having been 
shot at and missed : but when thoroughly 
alarmed it almost invariably dashes off down 
hill, however .steep and broken the ground may 
be, until lost to view' in the nearest dense cover 
below'. 

In the mon- KasU*rn Himalayas a reddish- 
coloured serow' is met w'ith, and is sparsely 
foun»l as far east as the Malay Peninsula and 
Sumatra. 'Pw'o smallc-r sized varieties are said 
to exist in China and Jajian. 

When .serow' are known to affect a certain 
thickly-w'ooded gorge or hill side, driving* (jiiietly 
is often successful when stalking would be 
imiiossible. 

Weapon A double '450 bore expre; s rifle 
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with hollow-pointed bullet of unhardened lead, 
plugged with coi)per-tube or bit of wood, will 
be found as good as any weapon for shooting 
serow. 

DoNAI.I) MACrNTYRK. 

SHOOTING - Carrying the Gun— If 

“ the nice conduct of a clouded cane was an 
c'ssenlial part of a gentleman’s education in the 
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eighteenth century, surely the careful manipula- 
tion of firearms should be a far mori? important 
branch of knowledge in these days, when most 
people affect to be spc^rtsnien, and nearly every- 
body in the country carries a lethal weapon of 
some sort, with the ostensible purpose of de- 
stroying fur or feather, and to the greater or less 
danger of his fellow creatures. 

Although it is hardly possible that anybody 
who did not begifi as a boy, or as a very young 
man, can ever a('<juire that subtle facility of 
handling a gun ^Yhich shows familiarity without 
contempt, there is no sort of reason why a 
person of any age, in full command of his 
faculties, should not learn liow to carry rifle or 
fowling piece in such a manner, and with such 
precautions, as to [)Ia('e an accident almost 
beyond the range of possibility. 

It is obvious to the meanest ca])acity that a 
gun which is not pointed at anybody can do no 
harm even if it does “ go off of itself,” and 
surely it is possible with a little care always to 
ki?ep the barrels directed earthwards or sky- 
wards, .so that the (^nly evil result of a chance 
discharge shall beasligl’t shock to the nerves 
of the bystanders. I nmiember once being 
present when an old sportsman, standing in the 
midst of a crowd of beaters, keepers, &c., just 
at the luncheon gathering, suddenly fired in the 
air. We all turned round in amazement, but he 


calmly, gazing upward, remarked, Curse that 
wood-pigeon,” withdrew the remaining cartridge, 
handed his gun to his loader, and walked on. 
Every one was satisfied, and only he was for 
some time aware that in half cocking he had 
pulled the wrong trigger. 

He told some of us afterwards, adding that 
he thought it better to say nothing at the 
moment, as it might have made us nervous to 
know that he could possibly do such a thing. 
He was right. 

In Mr. A. (Irimble’s excellent book on shoot- 
ing are numerous illustrations of the various 
ways most in vogue of carrying the gun, and the 
author adds his comments thereon. He is, if 
anything, hypercritical, for there is surely no 
dangler, though he avers there is much, in the 
vt^ry common practice of tucking the gun under 
the arm with the front of the trigger-guard resting 
above the wrist, but if he errs it is on the side 
of safety, always a good error, .safety being the 
one thing absolutely indi.spensable, to w'hich 
readinifss and elcgai'ice must be mere secondary 
considerations. 

“ But it’s so unsportsmanlike,” reasoned Mr. 
Winkle. 

“ I don’t care whether its unsportsmanlike or 
not,’’ replied Mr. Pickwick. “ I’m not going to 
be shot in a whi?eIbarrow for the sake of appear- 
ances, to please anybody.” 

And that wi.se man insisting, it will be remem- 
bered that .M r. Winkle and Mr. Tupman marched 
with reversed arms, like a couple of privates at 
a royal funeral. 

At any rate Mr. (Irirnble would admit that all 
rec|iiiremcnts of safety will be satisfied by 
“ breaking,” /.c., opening the gun and letting it 
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Gun on SHori.DER: 
Correct Position. 


hang thus on the forearjm, when it can be closed 
and used in an instant occasion requires. 
Never carry a gun at the trail ; if carried on 
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the shoulder let it always rest with the trigger- 
guard uppermost; by the reverse method the 
barrels are apt to come on a level with the faces 
of those walking in the rear. 

Always draw cartridges before crossing a fence, 
and as a rule when walking from covert to 
covert. Half cock or put the locks at “ safety ” 
the moment a beat is finished. 

Never shoot in the direction of anybody, how- 
ever great the distance, some guns being apt to 
])erform prodigies in the way of carrying when it 
is least desired. 

By attention to these few simple rules a 
shooter may reasonably expect to pass his life 
without incurring the guilt of manslaughter. 

Though the practice of walking in line has 
become unfashionable, it is still in vogue in 
counties which do not easily lend themselves to 
driving. Let the young sportsman, therefore, 
when thus engaged, keep his dressing. It is 
unfair to get ahead of the others, it is unwise to 
drop behind. 

'rhe safest position is obviously on tlie right, 
the best sport is usually obtained in the centre ; 
the host will do well to occupy the former place, 
and to put the best shot in the middle, 'i'he 
most dangerous man of the party should invari- 
ably have the left (lank, though in this style of 
shooting, where everybody is, or ought to be, 
in full view, there is no possible excuse for 
hurting anybody; when harm is done it is 
generally to one of the keepers or beaters who 
have stayed back to search for a wounded bird, 
and is qvhc unpardonable. A man with his 
wits about him can see the instant he turns 
round it the coast is clear, and if it is not, and 
he lacks the self-restraint to refrain from tiring, 
he should never be allowed to shoot in 
comi)any. 

The worst accidents happen at driving, per- 
haps most of all at grouse driving. By some in- 
explicable infatuation some people seem impelled 
to pull the trigger just when their barrels covi.t 
the next box or station, and loss of eyesight has 
resulted only too often. It seems idle to warn 
a man not to shoot point-blank at his neighbour, 
for he would only wax wroth at being supposed 
capable of such recklessness, yet the thing 
happens over and over again, so that the only 
advice worth giving on the subject is, to watch 
your adversaries, fcr as such you must consider 
them till they h^ve proved themselves friends, 
and, if they show an inclination to shoot in your 
line, throw yourself on the ground and save your 
eyes at tne sacrifice of some of your sport. 

Learning to Shoot —After all, it is on the 
first handling of a gun that the future career of 
a spoitsma'n )uay depi nd, and the best way to 
avoid bad and careless habits is to begin as a 
boy under a strict instructor, but, man or boy, 
the first step for the beginner is to suit his .sha^ie 
and make with a gun ; single-barrelled, say great 
authorities, especially for a boy, but herein 1 beg 
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to differ. Nobody intends to go on shooting 
with a single barrel, and the best weapon for a 
start seems therefore to be a double barrel with 
one lock fixed or removed. It answers every 
purpose of the single, such as preventing a 
careless first shot because of reliance on a second 
chance, and, when the time arrives of graduating 
to the “double,” the other lock has only to be 
opened or restored, and lo ! there is the required 
article already proven, to which hand and eye 
have become accustomed. 

That well-worn joke of our forefathers about 
sending a boy lo be measured ft)r : gun, is 
turned into ri‘al earnest nowadays. The process 
is simple enough. Let the boy hold the gun at 
the ready, with ihi* stock about an inch from 
the chest and three inches below the shoulder, 
the neck (of the gun) being lightly grasped with 
the right hand, forefinger close to trigger ; the 
left arm should be c.‘Xtended along the barrel 
with a slight bend of tlu‘ elbow, the left hand 
gras])ing tlie barrel firmly. 

From this jiosition, if the gun is a fit, an 
upward motion of both hands will not only 
bring the stoc'k inU) j)ro|)er position, hut will 
also bring the barrel into a direct line between 
the hoy’s ey». and ih.c* of his instructor standing 
s(»m«! four yards awa). in fact, where the eye is 
fixed, the hand acting in unison will mechanic- 
ally point the gun. 

Clreat care should also ho given to the posi- 
tion of the lirgs. 1'hey cannot he too steady, 
the left foot straight in front, its fellow at right 
angles to it, so as to facilitate shooting to the 
right without moving either foot. For good 
shooting, the habit of perfect balance is neces- 
sary, which, once acejuired, is never lost save 
from injurt.-d limbs, or impaired health. No 
trick can he mori? uncomely than the not un- 
common one of standing on the left and kicking 
up behind with the right leg, accuracy of aim 
being, of course, out of tin? (lucstion with such 
vagarii s. At the same time it is only fair to 
remark that many a good shot stands with his 
legs rather widely apart, and shifts his feet 
according lo the direction in which he wishes to 
fire. This cannot he right, since it disturbs the 
balance, and in shooting, as at billiards, firmness 
and ec|uilibrium are of the first importance. 'Fo 
the well taught it becomes a matter of second 
nature to come to the proper position at the 
moment of firing, whetlier walking in line, 
standing in a grouse box, or at the corner of a 
covert. 

'I’he next stej) with a hoy is to show him on a 
target the efTect f)f his lessons in manual and 
platoon exercise. I )o not allow him to poke his 
gun about and seek for his aim, or he will 
acquire the “following” trick, a most pernicious 
and constant cause of mischance in the field. On 
the contrary, make him put up his gun and fire 
with full confidence that it must be levelled 
right, and when confidence and knack have 
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been obtaint^d at the inanimate object, let him 
try his ’prentice hand at silting bird or squatting 
rabbit. One of the great joys of life is a boy’s 
first success in this line, and how easily and 
often such shots are missed the emeriti only 
know. 

'The first series of lessons once completed, he 
will make rapid progress and soon get fairly 
proficient at game going straight away from him. 
After this stage come the difficulties and com- 
plexities of shooting, such as allowing for the 
movemi:nt of tlui proposed victim, whether it be 
Hying (^r running, straight or obliquely across, 
or in calculating with what deilection from the 
straight line it may be approaching or retreating, 
at what distani:e and at wliat rate of speed, 
problems which have to btr mechanically seized 
and solved within the space of a fraction of a 
second. Of all these, the Judging of distance is 
perhaps the most difficult, nor is it possible to 
lay down rules for the guidance of the beginner. 
It seems that practice, alone can bring the 
necessary instinct, but let him do his best to 
note, whenever j)racticable, where it is that his 
shot does strike, and he will find in nine cases 
out of ten that he is behind his mark from 
having fired point-blank at it. 'I’wo ways there 
are, however, of taking the angle, /.t’., of finding 
the spot, be it on enrth or in air, where gun- 
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i'harge and game shall arrive simultaneously. 
Jioth are in common use and both satisfy their 
various exponents, though one seems rather 
c^uicker than the other. 'Fhe first is called 
“chucking” the gun, which ivicans that you 
cover the object and then give a slight sw’ing or 
movement ahead, pulling the trigger at the same 
instant, thus effecting the desired collision be- 
twgen ammunition and fugitive, which latter will 


have traversed the two — three — ten yards, or 
whatever it may be, of given margin, vrhilst the 
charge is going up. Indeed, birds Hying down 
wind with a sixty mile an hour gale behind them 
will often have covered a much larger space than 
that, 'fhe other and quicker method is to pitch 
up the gun and fire slap at the spot which you 
( onsider ought to be the point of contact, but 
it must be re|)eatcd that anything approaching 
to certainty in either mode can only be attained 
by much jiractice. 

Hy way of emphasising this point, take the 
s])eed of the homing pigeon. During the six- 
tc?cn hours of a summer daylight he can cover 
mon? than 500 mile.s, and at shorter distance 
has an even belter record. One of these birds 
was timed from Orleans to Brussels on a south- 
westerly gale at the rate of 2,175 yards per 
minute, or about 36 yards 9 inches in a second. 

If that bird had crossed a crack-shot at 
40 yards, where would he have “ chucked ” or 
“pitched” his gun? Could he, w’ith all his 
practice, decide the rate of Hight ? 

Sharp rabbits in furze, fern or underwood are 
the best tutors for a beginner. I'here is no 
lime for aiming. Whatever the rabbit’s point 
may Ih% the shot, to hit him in the head, must 
be there almost before him, and as it is more or 
less easy to track a mi.ss, the principle of the 
thing is soon [licked U[). Quite another matter 
is it to carry the [irinciple, however well studied, 
into effect on fast flying birds, without ride or 
run to guide the eye, which is partly the reason 
why there are so few perfect all-round shots. 

What to Shoot at — Justly enough, sporb- 
men have bet?n classified as — 1st, perfect; 
2nd, first cla.ss ; 3rd, good and moderate second 
class ; 4th, bad. It is doubtful if more than a 
dozen men deserve to be placed in 'the first 
category, there are hundreds who belong to 
No. 2, thousands in No. 3, and millions, say 
many authorities, in No. 4, though from these 
I beg respectfully to differ ; at any rate, it is far 
rarer to meet with a rank bad shot tlian was 
formerly the case. Thirty or forty years ago, 
out of a covert shooting party of six or seven, 
two or three were almost certain to be duffers of 
the first w^ater, men who seldotn hit anything but 
a beate.r, whereas nowadays tjven one such tailor 
would be a rarity. It is safe to add ttuit, with 
very few exce[)tions, only those who have begun 
in early youth ever attain a higher standard than 
that of moderate second class. 

Though the “pot ” may be a ^Oss and material 
consideration, it is, neverthcl^s, good for the 
beginner to be constantly reminded that game 
has a destiny beyond the larder, a^d that birds, 
at luiy rate, should be allowea to reach cooking 
distance before the fatal trigger is pulled;; but 
above all things let him eschew a random style 
of taking long shots ; the tip-top performer may 
and often does achieve absolute feats by apparent 
disregard of distance ; the lesser fry df sports- 
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men ought never to be betrayed into such 
experiments. First, from a humanitarian point 
of view, they will often wound, and hardly ever 
accomplish a direct kill ; next, for their own 
sakes, for depend upon it no host likes seeing 
his birds maimed. 

It is astonishing that men are not ashamed of 
shouting, as they exultantly do, “ I hit him 
hard; he’s sure to die.” 1 leliiKpiems in this 
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respect may feel pretty sure that their nIms are 
duly noted by their entertainer. 

I remember Lord (Coventry (who, by the wav, 
was about the best game shot I ever saw) oneii 
saying to me, apropos of a notorious offender : — 

“ 1 really believe IT fancies I have asked 

him ilown for the sole purpose of twtvnuinatin^ 
my game.” 

With sorrow and shame, be it confessi-d that 
gunners of the exterminating class are just now 
far too abundant. 'Vhe numo(!r is increasing of 
men who go shooting without idea or conception 
of the sporf of pursuing game, but with the sole 
desire of firing off as many cartridges as possible 
in the shortest space of time, and with the 
minimum of exertion. Soon we may expect to 
see them discarding the double l).irrelled breech- 
loader in favour of repeating weapons. Indis- 
criminate slaughter is the one object of these 
bloodthiisly individuals, and, as they are in 
conslanl practice, there acjtplenty of them who 
are tolerably unerring at oirds Hying high or 
low. The mo.e blanii theirs for taking them as 
they do, with (dieerful complacency, within 5 or 
10 yards of the gun, so that the unfortunate 
host, whose guests they are, finds at the end of 
the day that at least half his bag is unfit for 
table or market. Quickness is the test of merit 
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with these murderers ; the “ plasterer " is their 
ideal ; the man who kills his game at “ kitchen 
range” they call a slow, bad shot. Picking 
birds off beater's heads is not only unsporls- 
manlike but dangerous ; the most perfect 
trigger may clog and go hard, down drops the 
miiz/le, and unless the be.itirr is <|ui<'k enough 
to drop himself he has every c'hanci? of going 
home in tin* cart. 

NVhat a tough uncomplaining lot, too, are 
these beaters I Many a man receives, without a 
word, woiuuls which would cause the inflictor 
to yell with pain and apjwehension. 

“’ Fis ovi r now. Hill, we can get out, ' said 
one of the smock frocks to another at the end 
of a hot rabbit corner. “ .\nd I be main glad 
of it,” rejdied Hill. “ 'I’hat there gent in the 
brown jacket have been a powrifig the shot 
into 1 turr’ble." 

At any rate, when the injury does be(X)me 
known, the c'ompi-nsation should lu: ample, 
insti^ad t)f, as is too often tlu? case, of the most 
meagre dirscription. I have sec-n half a crown 
given wlu rir a cou|)le of sovereigns would have 
been hardly ade(|uatt‘. 

Selling Game Having inveighed against 
the sporting tailors ’ who smash up game and 
reiKler it unfit for maiset, it may be apropos to 
add that nothing can be more iinwisi? or unfair 
than to deride and deciy those who thus dispose 
of their suj)erIluons fur and feather. 'The public 
means to have game to i*at ; if it cannot be 
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bought from the legitimate owner, then the 
poacher will bi.'conie the purveyor. 'Phere will 
be the old story of excessive custom duties 
regularly ai:conipanicd by smuggling. 

It is true that, perhaps, forty or fifty years ago 
there >vere many gentlemen wlio thought it 
derogatory to their position to sell game. What 
wa.s the conseciuence ? Poaching was a profit- 
able profession and flourished, and, however 
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openbaiided the owner might be, as he seldom 
had the means of {jacking and distributing his 
game in small qiianlities before it became bad, 
the wretched result followed that a large pro- 
portion had sometimes to be buried as unfit 
for human food. 

Surely the more sensible system is that which 
now {jrevails ; when nearly everybody sells of 
their abundance, the market is fully su{)plied on 
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reasonable terms from the right ({uarters and 
the trade of the poacher becomes more and 
more discredited. 

Loaders — lo return to the actual details of 
the sport, the loader plays by no means the least 
important {jart in the ra|)id shooting of our 
modern days, more esjjecially as in most cases 
he is the man who has charge of the guns, and 
his duty it is to clean and overhaul them, so 
that no speck of rust may invade any {jart of 
our weapons. Not that there is any great diffi- 
culty about the business, though, like everything 
else, it involves a certain amount of tuition, of 
which the first {jart relates to the gun itself. 
One can hardly i^xpect the average loader to be 
a skilled mechanic, and to understand the 
mysteries of locks, bolts,' &c., for which reason 
it is best absolutely to forbid interference with 
those vital jjarts, since there is always the maker 
to fall back upon when anything goes really 
WTong. He will also willingly instruct the loader 
in the rudiments of his craft, will give all neces- 
sary information as to probable contingencies 
and howto deal with them, and having been able 
during the process to form a very fair estimate 
of his pupil’s aptitude and intelligence, will 
furnish thereon a useful report to the employer. 

^ untaught, even an inexperienced, loader 


is worse than none ; setting aside the danger to 
the whole party, a man will shoot far more com- 
fortably and quickly loading for himself, than 
when he has to supervise the clumsy struggles 
of a numb-fisted attendant. Yet loading is one 
of the things which anybody will undertake even 
if he has never seen a gun before. 

“Am I to load for you to-day, sir? ’’.said a 
new servant to me, on the morning of what was 
sure to be a very heavy shoot. 

“ Why, have you ever done such a thing in 
your life ? ” 

“ No, sir, but no doubt I could if I tried.” 

He was rather hurt when refused the trial. 
As already laid down, the rule .should be that 
the man must never tamper with the mechanism 
- ri?moving screws in order to look inside may 
easily prove as fatal as a child’s curiosity to 
ins|)ect the interior of a drum. Still, accidents 
will hapjjcn, such as a roll in a snowdrift, or a 
tumble in a bog, w’here locks may get clogged, 
and then it is that the lessons learnt in the gun- 
shop come into use and everything may be set 
right in a few minutes. Then, too, it may well be 
that a third gun in the ammunition wagon comes 
handy. Rut of that more anon. 

'I'he loading {jure and simple, the mere act of 
charging the guns, must also be a matter where 
{jraertice alone can make {jerfect. But the 
.s{jortsman who aspires to eminence as a shot 
should be in continual harmony and accord 
with his loader. 'Phere is even a particular 
angle at which the latter should stand with his 
principal, who, if he is an experienced hand,., 
may ({uickly teach the art with dummy cart- 
ridges in a room. 'Phe first thing to be con'- 
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sidered is the exchange of guns. The moment 
the shot is fired, the barrel should be thrown 
up, the shooter gasping the gun by t^e neck 
and slightly turning, so that the loader m^y easily 
seize the empty and replace it with die loaded 
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piece. If this manoeuvre is properly executed, and winter to shooting, he can surely manage 
the guns will never touch each other, and many this slight additional outlay for the immense 
an indentation will be thus avoided. convenience of a spare gun. 

The exact position of the loa,der cannot be Ammunition.— On the matter of ammuni- 

laid down by rule, one man liking his servant tion, it is imprudent as well as diflicailt to 

on • the right, another preferring the left side, dogmatise. I'he maker knows from experiment 

Variety of game also affects the situation — e.g, ivhat charge best suits guns of his own manu- 

when rocketing pheasants are the sole object, facture, and therefore it is wise to be guided by 
the loader may stand right half forward without his dictum; but whose advice should we seek 
in the least interfering with his master, who, in the matter of powder, about which the only 

indeed, will be rather helped than hindered; certainty seems to be that none is perfect? 

but if hares and rabbits are also coming out of 'J'he old black powder, on the whole, gives the 

covert, the man must^ be well half back. In best result to the bag, but it has the undesirable 

grouse driving, a position on the immediate disadvantage of filling a ride with smoke, and, 

right is obviou.s1y to be recommended, for, thus on a damp i:lose day, with ground game abun- 

placed, the loader will only interfere with a shot dant, the smother is as bad as a London fog. 

which would pepper the occupant of the adjoin- Schulze iK: E. are ])erha])s the next best for 

ing box on that side. For partridge driving strength, but they both have the great fault that 

over high fences or belts, the rule is the same when one is shooting up wind they fill the eyes 

as with tall pheasants. The great essential for with grit, 'rhere are many nitro-powders which 

rapid firing is that the man should never be make good practice enough up to thirty yards, 

looking at the game — a most difficult principle but what we want is the penetration at long 

to instil —since many loaders are as keen as if range of the “old black” without any of its 

shooting themselves, and it is a sore trial to defects. Still, an ounce of No. 5 or 6 shot 

them not to watch the performance, though a propelled by a proper charge — say 42 to 44 

second’s inattention to their work may throw grains of Schulze or E. C.- -will make a very 

away the cliancc of a shot. Erass cartridges, jiretty ])attern at 40 yanis, either horizontally or 

which are the most waterproof and least likely verlicnlly, and for the present we must rest 

tostick in the gun, with a wide opening cartridge satisfied at that. Nevertheless, there is a 

bag, w^ill also facilitate busine.ss. The b(\st fortune in store for the inventor of a smokeless, 

shoi^ting waterproof is the Aquascutum — witli gritless, and really powerful powder, 

this both master and man should be provided, Sokkoi.k and Hkrksidkk. 

and the loader should always carry in his pocket ^V. (L Oavkn. 

a little bag containing spare tumblers, a cleaning 

brush and lead. The latter used during a jiause HOW 'fO BUY A RIFLE— “What game 
'in heavy shooting will save a lot of recoil. do you propose to shoot with it ? ” is the natural 

Rules for carrying the gun have already been (juestion which arises. If you want to shoot a 
given and apply equally to all parties concerned, rhinoceros or an elephant, a small cannon will 
{t is almost needless to add that a s])irit of be licst, i.e. anything from a *500 express w'ith 
loyalty should prevent the loader from pointing expanding bullets to an eight or ten bore. If, 
me weapon into bis principal’s legs or back. on the other hand, your game consists of small 

Guns. — To the manifest advantage of trade, deer such as gazelles, antelopes, or roe, a good 

the life of a gun is now reckoned by years, and rook rifle will be sufficient. But lor almost all 

very few of them, instead of by generations, as purposes the two best rifles at present in use 

once was the case; no doubt they are as good are the '450 express and the ’303 I^e-Mctford, 

and durable as ever, belter they could hardly the latter used with the black bullet and cor- 

be, but we may take it for granted that all self- dite or rifleite pow’der. 1 say the black bullet, 

respecting sportsmen order new guns twice or because it makes a more killing wound than 
so in a decade. While they are about it they the nickel-covered army bullet, wdiich goes clean 
had better have three than tw^o in the case, through any stag and does not stop him at once 
which is not materially larger than the old unless it strikes a vital part. I used to prefer 

double, and they should always take the third the '303 to the express, owing to the noi.seless 

gun out in the cart. Accidents will happen, and, and smokeless ammunition and to the absence 
apart from the inconvenient and humiliation of of recoil ; for, in stalking, noise and smoke are 
finishing a day with one guHit mast be remem- naturally prejudicial to a second chance, 
bered that a gun-maker should never be bustled But of late many experiments have been 
over his repairs. If mycn proper time, he will made with the *450 express with '400 chamber 
do the work effectivdy ind well, if hurried, he and smokeless powders; and, if the proper 
has no choice but to return a hastily patched- powder is used, I have but little doubt that this 
up article, which will soon- have to return to will supersede all other weapons. The size of 
the shop, and mending may in the long run the bullet and the wound it makes give it 
become almost as expensive as making. More- a great advantage over the *303.' .Besides, 
over, if a man can afford to devote his autumn the lead of the black bullet is less likefy tiy 
VOL. II. 
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remain in the groove of the express than in that 
•of the ‘303. Some exj^eriments with tubeite 
have succeeded well, fired from the *450, and 
this gives all the advantages of the *303 — i.e. no 
noise and no smoke, plus a lighter and less 
delicate weapon and a larger bullet. 

In buying a rifle, soundness and shooting are 
the points to be asrerlaiiied first, and then the 
pull of the triggers, which latter entirely depends 
upon the purchaser's taste. 1 prefer the pull 
to be very liglU, and in hammerless rifles the 
half cock or safety bolt should have a guard so 
as to prevent its slipping when carried. I'he 
bend of a rifle is not so important as that 
of a gun, as it is very rare that one requires to 
[)ut it up quick to the shoulder and snap off* as 
one does with a gun. Rut the sighting is c|iiile 
a study ; and though the sight of a rifle may 
make admirable practice in one good shot’s 
hands, it may not do so in the hands of anoth(?r 
equally good shot, for the reason that the two 
men’s^cyesights may be (|uite different. A man 
may shoot well with an army *303 rifle if he has 
young sight or even if he wears spectacles to 
assist short-sightedness. Hut a man with old 
eyesight, that is, who can si?c any distance 
within reason, but cannot read with<.)Ut glasses, 
will be apt to find the ba('k-sight of his rifle 
totally useless. Siu'h a man will giMierally be 
able to read the leader type of the Hmcs news- 
paper, for a very short while, by holding it well 
away from him, say 26 inches or so, though it 
will make his eyes ache. If the l)ack sight, 
therefore, is y)Ut at the usual <listance from the 
eye (said to be 14 inches) the old sighted man 
will not see it clearly, though he sees the bead 
.at the end of the barrel. If he puts on his 
“clearers” he will see the back sight, but not 
the bea<l or the bull’s eye. This very common 
form of eyesight is rarely properly attended to 
on sighting rifles, and yet the remedy seems 
simple enough, viz. : to put the back-sight for- 
ward until it is clearly seen. It will of course 
involve the altering of the V, but it will not 
hurt the shooter’s eye for the few sec'onds he 
takes in aiming, as it would if he tried to read 
for any length of time at the same distance. 
But before using this extreme measure, />., of 
placing the back-sight so forward, I would 
recommend a trial of the liar-sight, which was 
so strongly advocated in the DccTstalking article 
in this Encyclopadia by Mr. (irimble. It suits 
some people with old sight, and its outline is 
very distinct, being white platinum on a black 
ground, but even this requires adjusting to the 
purchaser’s sight. Hundreds of rifles are bought 
on the strength of a target pattern which is 
shown to the customer. They have been 
sighted to the proper eyesight of a man of 
thirty ; but no offer is ever made by the seller 
to adjust the .sight to the eyes ot the actual 
purchaser. This the latter should see to him- 
self. Th^ most con.scientious gun-makers fall 


into this error, an error w'hich eventually does 
them as much harm as any other shortcoming 
in the rifle they .sell, for their customer shoots 
badly and the maker gets a certain amount of 
the blame. We know that a rifle is rather dis- 
figured by having its back-sight forward on the 
barrels, but the outward appearance is only a 
secondary consideration. 1 prefer the double- 
barrelled Lee-Metford to the single barrel and 
magazine. The former is a nice handy weapon, 
and to my mind two barrels should be sufficient, 
unless the sportsman (?) is of that blood-thirsty 
tribe who go out w'ith the intention of killing 
all they can, not by fair stalking, but by penning 
deer into gorges and slaughtering them. Let 
them use magazines if they like, 1 shall, not 
even be surprised if I hear some day of their 
adopting the Maxim ! 

As to the care necessary for preserving both 
guns and rifles during the non-shooting .season, 
it is best to take the advice of a gun-maker. But . 
the essential point is never to kee]) them in a 
damp place ; and to examine them thoroughly 
not less than once a month, wiping every part 
each time and oiling w'here necessary. The 
browning of the barrels should also be attended 
to at the end of a season, as a small rub may 
give a shiny barrel. 


W, Cm, Craven. 
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The Skwin. 


ENGINES AND ACCESSORIES— Se win 
— I'he sewin, as applied to sport, is not a 
modern invention, althou^ its originals form 
has been much modifieif and imprcMd in 
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recent years. Moreover, owing to the difficulty 
experienced in many districts in obtaining the 



Sewin on Frame, reauy to he run out. 


r^juisite number of boys as stops, the practi('al 
of the sewin is likely to extend. 


four days successively. Under these circum- 
stances the sewin, if properly worked, offers an 
effective and economical substitute. The sewin 
itself consists simply of a white cord, in 300 or 
600 yards lengths, to which is attached, at inter- 
vals of 12 inches, whiti* feathers and scarlet tape. 
Brass ferret bells, or “ niggles,” are also fastened 
at intervals of 5 yards. The cord thus prepar(?d 
is wound round a large reel, which is secured 
on the shoulders of the bearer by a light iron 
frame, l^rior to the placing of the sewin in 
position, hazel or ash slicks, 2\ feet high and 
split at the top, should be inserted in the ground 
at suitable intervals to carry the sewin. Directly 
the sewin is set up a boy is left at the reel end, 
whose duly it is to keep jerking the cord. The 
sewin is used not only inside the covers, but 
also at varying (listances outside. In the latter 
case, it is generally siiiipleniented by red and 
while flags, which are placed in ]K)sition flrst 
thing in the morning. 'I'he af)|)earanee of the 
sewin wlu*n wound round tlu; ri.*el, and when 
streU'hed, is illustrated in the three illustrations. 
'The reel, iron frame, and sewin slunv the ajijxi- 
ratus as modint?d by Mr. Jarvis Reckless, 'I'he 
Paddock, Koss, Herefordshiri', who supplies the 
various parts at the Icllowing |)rici*s : -• 

Rei‘l for si.‘win 5J. 6i/. 

Iron frame for winding reel . 5s. Cuf. 

Sewin, per 100 yards . . . 13^. 

'riu* accompanying plan represents the actual 
mode of working. 'Phis plan shows the 
position of the sewin and of the guns during 
the first heat. In sul)ser|iu*nl beats the sewin 
is iiulicated by a dotteil line drawn betwi-en 
the letters .\ 1;. tVc., and the position of thi* 
guns dcsc!ribcd in the text is not shown. 'I'he 
cover represented is somewhat irregular in 


Sewin. 
Aeo/in in 

ubse 
3«.«rr« . 



Board schools, although willing to spare boys shape, and consists of about 60 acres on 
occasionally for the day, become naturally very steep hill sides. About 9 o’clock on 
restive when keepers require them for three or the day of shooting sewin is run on the south 
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side of No. 4 plot in the plan and continued 
between Nos. 4 and 3. 

ist Beat Half an hour before the guns arrive 
the line of beaters form at the north end of 
No. I, and, keeping the right shoulder forward, 
sweep the birds into No. 2 ; they then re-form 
at the north end of No. 2 and drive into No. 5. 
The sewin is now run between Nos. 2 and 5 to 
prevent the birds running back. 'I'he comer of 
No. 5 is thick underwood, and affords good 
cover for the birds. I’he guns are then placed 
across the deep dell, and the birds are driven 
towards them as the beaters advance from the 
south-east side of the plot. From the corner 
the birds fly back to Nos. i and 2. 

2nd Beat 'J'he sewin is now removed from 
between Nos. 2 and 5, and is run out across 
No. I between the points a and n, the guns are 
placed on the opposite side of the deep dell, 



Sbwin i.v Position. 


facing the sewin. 'I'he beaters then advance 
from the further corner and drive the birds over 
the heads of the guns. 

$rd Beat. In this beat the guns are sent 
forward to a ride between Nos. 2 and 3, in w'hich 
the sewin has previously been run, c d ; and the 
beaters advance from the west side of No. 2. 
At this point some skill must be exercised to 
ensure the birds rising over the guns, as they 
will be disposed to fly hack. 

'I'he sewin is now' removed from the points 
A K on No. I to points k f between No. 2 and 
the corner of No. 5, to prepare for the reverse 
way of shooting. 

4M Beat, 'Vhe guns are stationed in the ride 
between 3 and 4, opposite to the sewin which 
was run in the morning between g and h, and 
the beat is driven from the W. side in the 
same way as in the 3rd beat. 

^th Beat. After luncheon the line of beaters 
is formed at the east end of No. 4, and the guns 
take their po.sition between 4 and 3. No. 4 is 
a rocky piece of rough ground on which the 
birds do not run, but rise as the beaters advance 
and fly high over the guns. 

(}tii Beat Guns go forward to the rise between 
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2 and 3, and beaters advance from the E. side 
as in the 5th beat. 

7M Beat Guns now make a detour to the 
right for the corner of No. 5, while the beaters 
form line at the north end of No. 2 and drive 
it into No. 5. While the birds are being driven 
across rides the sewin is removed, and is 
replaced after they have passed if necessary, 
'rhe rest of the day may be made out in 
another cover. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that the plan 
of beating ground backwards and forwards in 
the manner we have described can only be 
adopted where game is unusually abundant. 

Kite {artificial ) — Partridge shooting with- the 
kite, which, twenty or thirty years ago, was not 
uncommonly practised by sportsmen, is now 
largely a thing of the past. It was chiefly used 
in dry seasons, when roots and cover in the 
open were scarce, or when the season was 
advanced and the birds refused to lie. In 
these cases it has since to a great extent xen 
superseded by driving. The artificial kite 'was 
made of brown calico, stretched on a wire frame ; 
and although when closely viewed the likeness 
was very rough, yet in mid air the appearance 
of a hovering hawk w'as strikingly realised. In 
flying the kite, the object was to keep it as 
steady as possible, and to facilitate this, a cord 
was fastened to the tail, on which three or 
more caps of silk, or very light metal, were 
threaded at intervals : in rough winds more of 
these caps were needed. Owing to the calico 
being stretched somewhat loosely over the frame, 
its outer edges, when the kite was steady, were 
kept in continual agitation by the air, thus pro- 
ducing the almost perfect illusion of a hovering 
hawk. The mode of procedure was as follows 
The kite was always worked down Avind, about 
one hundred yards in front of . the guns, and 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
yards above the ground : if flown lower it was 
apt to cause the birds to rise before the guns 
got near. When two guns only were out, each 
one took a side of the hedge. ' 'Fhe keeper and 
his retriever went with one gunj while a beater 
ivent with the other. The man who was flying 
the kite kept at .some distance from the guns : 
the object being to drive the birds from the open 
ground into the hedgerows. If four guns were 
out, two hedges were worked at once. The flight 
of a partridge before a kite is quite different to its 
ordinary flight ; the bird never rises far above the 
ground, and a whole covey will often break up 
and dart away in different directions. Moreover, 
when the sportsman sees a covey betake itself 
to a hedgerow and flatters himself they are 
within his grasp, he sometimes finds on beating 
the hedge that he does not obtain a single shot. 
This generally happens when there is cover like 
long grass on the other side. In such cases 
the scared birds, no longer seeing the kite, run 
like Frenchmen (red legs), and are seen no 
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more. The kite is better adapted to large 
manors than to small ones ; but it may be used 
ivithout detriment on the latter, provided there 
are plenty of hedgerows, or young plantations, 
for the birds to fly into. It is worse than use- 
less to attempt kite flying in a wide, open 
country without hedgerows, gorse, or cover of 
some sort : for at the very first sight of the kite 
the birds will scatter in all directions, skimming 
or shooting in a long-sustained low flight, which 
will possibly carry them right away for the day. 

A kite should never be used after the birds 
Jiave paired, which in average seasons may be 
taken as January loth. To use a kite after that 
date would be to run the risk of driving your 
birds on to an adjoining manor. Where part- 
ridges are found pairing, there or thereabouts 
they generally make their nests. So to drive 
them from such spots is not only imixilitic, 
but somewhat cruel. 

On the whole we cannot regard it as altogether 
unfortunate for sport that the art of kite-flying 
has practically been allowed to lapse. l^or 
whatever may be said in its favour, one thing is 
certain, that unless the practice is very sparingly 
resorted to, it must tend to frighten the birds 
4iway. 

We have heard of recent experiments to pre- 
vent pheasants from straying, by flying kites on 
•the outside of an estate, but wiiat degree of 
success has attended these eflbrts we are not 
prepared to state. 

Game Carts — 'fhe descriiition of game 
cart re(iu’’-ed will depend on the nature of the 
bag. For {artridgi? shooting, or for small days, 
a light, iwo-wheeled vehicle is all that will Ik; 
necessary ; but in covert shooting, where hares 
and tabl/its, besides a large head of pheasants, 
are killed, a heavier cart is needed. A good 
light cart on two wheels is constructed as 
follows ; -'rhe cart consists of a moveable 
tilt fixed on a panelled body, 18 ins. higli. 
The back of the cart is entirely closed in, 
^so that all game must be put in from the 
front. The tilt is made of stiff waterproof 
canvas, stretched over a wooden framew’ork. 
The body, which rests on iron springs, must be 
titrong, as also the frame of the lilt, otherwise 
they will not bear the weight when loaded. 
About 18 ins. from the top of the tilt a move- 
able shelf, of the same width as the cart and 
about 3 ft. long, is fitted at the back end of the 
cart. This takes coats, waterproofs, &c. The 
front of the, tilt should be hood-shaped, pro- 
jecting well over the seat; and good stiff 
canvas curtains, suspended from the roof and 
made to draw across the front, will be found 
very useful in wet weather. A circular opening 
at the back of the tilt should be left for ventila- 
tion. The driver’s seat should have a slight 
incline outwards, so as to throw off water, and 
the space underneath is appropriated to cartridge 
bags, magazines, &c. Six bars of wood fitting 


into slots run transversely from side to side of 
the tilt. These carry screw hooks, upon which 
the birds are suspended. Ground game is 
usually put in the bed of the cart. About 
180 pheasants and 200 rabbits can be carried 
in a cart of this description. 

We are indebted to a neighbour, an experi- 
enced sportsman, for the following details of his 
game wagon. It was built at Bristol on the 
lines of a light jiarcel van; weight, 8^ cwt. 
Its dimensions are as follows: length, 9 ft. 6 ins., 
width, 4 ft. 6 ins., height of tilt, 5 ft. The tilt 
is made of while canvas on a stroi.g frame. 
The colour makes it conspicuous in cover. The 
frame must he much stronger than usual, or the 
weight of game will soon l)reak it down. The 
game is carried on hooks, which are hung on 
iron rods made from in. gas piping. The 
hooks i:an be cut out of sheet iron and bent 
up at the ends, 'fhe shorter the centre hook 
is the belter, 'i'he rods are kept in the bottom 
of the cart and put up as recjuired. They are 
supported in the frame of the cover by a 
hole at one side and a slot at the other. 
Neither slot nor hole must go through the 
wood, or the rod will work through the canvas 
and thereby let in thii rain. By hanging game 
in this way, a van of the dimensions stated 
will easily hold 1,000 jiheasants, and still leave 
the bottom free for (artridges, magazines, ike. 
In the front of iht* van there are some strong 
hooks to take macintoshes and cartridge hags. 
The tilt is enclosed both back and front by 
curtains, fastened with straps and buckles. 
Above the ordinary tailboard there is a light 
board about 18 ins. wide, which is fastened on 
from the inside, and prevents any one from 
taking out the game on a dark night, 'fhe van 
is large enough to seat eight pc-rsoiis at luncheon, 
and a table is formed by placing the supple- 
mentary tailboard across two or more of the 
rods. 'Fhe table runs lengthways down the 
centre of the van ; three fieople sit on either 
side and one at each end. 'The side seats, 
whu’h are permanently fixed, are formed by a 
narrow ledge placed just at the set off of the 
tilt. In very rough weather this arrangement 
affords consiilerable convenience in the absence 
of a tent or other shelter. 'I'he game removed 
from the inside may be ])laced under the van. 

\V'’c may add that although in both the 
above instances coats, cartridges, &c., have 
places planned for them in the cart, yet in our 
opinion it is much better to carry them in a 
separate vehicle. We know of no better con- 
veyance for these articles in the case of a large 
party than one of her Majesty’s discarded 
mail carts, which has been fitted up for the 
purpose. 

Clothing— We know of no greater piactical 
discomfort attending sport than that which arises 
from wet clothes. In our variable climate sport 
often has to be pursued, day after day, under 
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heavy rain, and the necessity of drying the gar- 
ments of six or eight guns frequently is found 
to overtax the resources of a large establishment. 
Under these circumstances the sportsman may 
consider himself lucky who finds in the morning 
his hoots, coat, overcoat, &c., even in a half- 
dned condition. Cartridge bags and gun covers 
often have no attention at all. Yet it is by no 
means difficult to make arrangements by which 
perfect efficiency in drying any reasonable 
amount of clothes may be secured in a very 
simple manner and at a small outlay. 'Phe task 
of drying clothes should not be thrown on the 
kitchen, servants'-hall, or ixintry fire. If, how- 
ever, it cannot be avoided, one of two evils must 
follow : either a man must be kept up nearly all 
night to maintain the fire and turn the clothes, 
or else the wearers must be content with im- 
perfectly dried clothes. We have known the 
difficulty satisfactorily met by appropriating a 
spare room in the basement, or an outhouse, for 
the purposes of a drying-room. All that is 
actually rerjuired is that the room should be kept 
perfectly clean and free from all furniture, ex- 
cept one slow-combustion stove placed in the 
centre. 'J'he size of the stove must of course be 
adapted to the size of the room. I'he room must 
be also well ventilated, or the steam will not 
escape. The chimney pipe, which should be of 
iron to radiate the lieat, should be carried across 
the room and up one of the walls inside, passing 
thence into the outer air. (!ords or wires should 
be stretched tight across the room, upon which 
the clothes may be hung with pegs, as in a 
laundry. We have seen in a drying-room tailors’ 
wire dummies, which not only facilitated the 
drying of the clothes, but kept them in form. 
With a contrivance of this sort it is quite possible 
thoroughly to dry the clothes of a large parly, 
between six and nine in the evening, if a proper 
temperature be maintained. 

Boots — 'lo young sportsmen the question of 
dry boots may apfiear of little moment, but few 
who have attained the age of forty will despise 
any expedient which promises to secure to them 
the comfort of dry socks after walking through 
wet turnips or other marshy ground. Most of 
the old-fashioned receipts for waterproofing 
boots can be relied upon as effectual, but they 
generally include beeswax in their composition, 
the use of which renders the leather hard and 
uncomfortable to the wearer. Modern receipts 
are not always so trustworthy, and some of them 
produce a compound which is not only nasty to 
handle, but ineffectual to keep out water. For 
some years we have adopted with complete 
success the method of treatment advocated 
below, and have exjxirienced the comfort of 
dry feet even when the conditions were most 
adverse. New shooting boots must on no 
account be blacked, as, if once blacked, it is 
more difficult to render them waterproof. The 
laces should first be removed, and a coat of 
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dubbing (Prout’s, we use) be applied all over 
with a brush. The boots should then be 
placed in a warm cupboard to dry ; the process 
should be repeated three or four times till the 
leather is well saturated. If they are not re- 
(|uired for some time, the boots should be 
brushed once again with dubbing before they 
are worn. After a muddy walk they must be 
washed thoroughly clean, treed, dried, and 
dubbed. Boots that have been thoroughly 
wetted should be dressed with bootmaker’s dye, 
as the leather may be bleached. In every case,, 
remove the laces before applying the dubbing. 
When boots are very wet they dry quicker 
if only skeleton trees are put in overnight 
they can be treed up with block trees in the 
morning. On no account let them stand too- 
near the fire. 'Freated in this manner, boots- 
made with good leather become practically 
waterproof. 

Charles C. Tudway, 

John Frederick Hall. 

TRAINING SETTERS AND POINTERS FOR 
GROUSE SHOOTING — Setters and pointers are at 
the present day almost exclusively used for grouse shoot- 
ing. The object aimed at in training those dogs is to 
teach them to g;dlot)or range in any direction the trainer 
wishes, an«l to stand the moment they wind birds, so tiuil 
the shooter may gel within shot of the birils before they 
rise. 

Tile keeper or feeder in whose charge the dogs c<)n' 
tinually are, and who is best known to them, has naturally 
the IhjsI opixirt unities of training lliem ; but it is quite 
])ossiliIe for the owner, if he can spare two or three hours- 
daily for six weeks j)rior to the commencement of grouse 
shooting, to train two or three young dogs each year, and 
subsec|uenlly to work and shoot over them himself. 

Dogs will always work better for the traiiu^r than for 
any one else, but well -trained dogs can be trusted after 
their second season to work for any competent i^crsoii . 
who has had charge of them for at least a month Ixsfore 
shooting iHJgins. 

It is a mistake to suppose that pointers and setters find 
their game by instinct and require little regular training. 
The only iH!rnianent cpuility on which a dog’s education 
can l)e based is habit. Setters and jKiintcrs have a 
pimary and a secondary habit. Their primary, and by 
far their slionger habit, inherited from tneir wild ances- 
tors, is to chase their game ; their secondary and very 
much weaker habit is to |xiusc an instant before seizing 
their quarry. 

In order to make a young dog of any use for grouse 
shooting, the trainer must entirely repress the strong 
primary habit and greatly develop the weaker secondary 
one. 

From six to twelve months is the Ix^sl age, and spring 
or summer the best time at which to begin a young dog’s 
education. That is to say, assuming that a puppy is- 
littered in April or May, in Octol)cr or November it may 
he taken into the kennel and taught Lessons i and 2 
specified below. Ix^sson 3 cannot lie satisfactorily taught 
in winter, when the ground is wet and cold, and it is- 
advisable to wait to teach that and the remaining lessons 
till the dog is ten or twelve months old. If the first four 
lessons can be perfectly learnt by the dog before the 
nesting season for grouse begins, it may be taken on to 
the moor in early spring to be taught Lesson J, but prob- 
ably July will be found soon enough for this purpose : 
there are then far more birds for the dog to find, and as 
they fly shorter distances there is less risk of disturbing- 
the moor. 

In training a young dog, a " masterly inactivity ” is the- 
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l)est ]3oIicy : the art liesi not in doing, hut in abstaining 
from doing, much. 

The system of training may lx: divided into live lessons, 
viz. to teach a young dog 

1. To keep to heel till told to go. 

2. To come to heel when called by whistle. 

3. To lie down when the trainer holds up his hand. 

4. To gallop in the direction which the trainer indi- 
cates. 

5. To stand the moment it winds birds, and to remain 
standing till the signal to advance is given, or failing that 
for at least hve minutes. 

These lessons should 1 ^ taught in the order named, 
and no new lesson should lx: lx;gun until the preceding 
one has been mastered, so as to avoid confusing the dog. 
The first three lessons arc the most impirtant, and the 
most frec|uently neglected. Tlicy should lx? taught 
entirely on a road, fenced if |)ossible, or in a field free 
from game, the fourth lesson in a field free from game, 
and the fifth on the moor. A young dog should never 
see game until it is perfectly under control, ur it may be 
s]X)ilcd. 


and throw some occasionally to his dogs at exercise, at the 
same time giving a shrill whistle ; he should also make a 
goixl deal of fuss about his young dog and call it by 
name ; dogs are just as fond of admiration as men. 

Second Lesson— Viz.— to teach a dog to come to 
heel when lulled by whistle. When Nf>. 1 lesson has been 
perfectly learned, the t miner may, when going away from 
iioine, with a wave of his arm sign to the *logs that they 
may galloj) in front ; he shoiiUl at the same time give a 
low whistle. The object of this is that the dogs may lx? 
worked on the moor without a word lieing spoken, as 
nothing makes grouse wihler th.nn the sound of the human 
voice. When the dogs have galloped alanit for a short 
time (always on an inclosecl road, Ixr it remembered, so 
that they cannot get away), the trainer should give a 
shrill whistle,-as a signal to the dogs to return to him; 
at the same time he should turn round and walk away from 
the dogs. Dogs are not such frxils as to come to a man 
when thiry see that he is coming to them. Then let him 
give each dog as it arrives a hit of biscuit, the last equally 
with the first, and let him whistle shrilly as he docs so ; 
hut let the same note he always used in whistling. Dogs. 
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In about a month, at two or three hours’ work daily, 
the first three lessons should b taught perfectly, anti 
alx^ut a week is required for eacii of the two remaining 
lessons, or about six weeks in all. 

If a young dog is properly taught the alxive mentitmed 
five lessons, the shooter can walk in a Icisurtrly manner 
up to his dog when it stands at hinls, instead <#f having 
to tejir and tumble over peat hags or rocks for fear the 
brute should put up the birds. 

First Lesson — As sexm as a pu|)|>y has been taught 
its name, and is old enough (say six months) to be put 
into the kennel with the oth^r dogs, it should he taken 
out to exercise with them on the rmd, coupled to an old 
and steady dog, and should be walked alx)ut for not less 
than an hour early in the morning, and an hour in the 
evening Ijefore feeding. In a few days, the couples may 
be taken off tht youi g d« g a short lime after leaving the 
kennel, and pin on again lx:fore returning home. It is 
assumed, of course, tnat the old dogs are -all under con- 
trol, and arc not exercised in couples ; nothing is more 
injurious to the health of si dog than coupling it constantly 
to another dog. 

As soon SIS the young dog follows him well without the 
couples, the trainer should take some biscuit in his pocket 


have a vcr>" good ear for music and take very little notice 
(if a whistle on a strange note. It is better at first to let 
the dogs gallop when going away from home, otherwise 
a young one might he inclined, if .shy or wild, to go 
straight (^IT to the kennel. 

The traiiurr may carry a whiu to help to keep his dogs 
in to heel, hut he must never do more than crack it, and 
must pisilively never heat a young dog, for any fault 
whatever. It is not the fault of the dog if it does wrong, 
hut the fault of the trainer, bccau.se he has taught it so 
Ixidly. It is the trailer, not the dog, who should be 
lxr.iten. Who ever heard of a huntsman lx?ating his 
hounds? And yet it is not uncommon for a man to 
whistle to his shooting dog, which conics not until it 
thinks proper, that is to say, after a considerable interval. 
Wlien it arrives the dog is lx;atcn, a small inducement to 
it to come the next lime, surely ! How ludicrously, how 
brutally absurd ! Dogs should lx? trained by kindness 
and force of will alone, like children. 

Third Lesson— To teach the young dog to lie down 
when the trainpr holds up his hand. He should con- 
tinue to take all his dogs out every day together for an 
hour and go through the first two lessons, always remem- 
bering that no dog must ever leave his heel without 
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{lermission. Then let him put his dogs back into kennel, 
and take out one young and one steady old dog ; let him 
make the old thjg lie down and force the young dog to lie 
down also, holding it down with one hand and holding 
up the other hand; then let him reward the dogs with a 
bit of biscuit, and continue his walk, repeating the per- 
formance at intervals, but not often enough to bore the 
dog. In a day or two the young dog will lie down when 
the trainer holds up his hand. Let the trainer then liegin 
retreating a few steps from the young dog, holding up 
his hand and cracking his whip if the «log moves, and, if 
necessary, let him take the dog back to its original place. 
Let the trainer always go back to the dog before he lets 
it get up, otherwise it can never 1 k^ got to lie |x.*rfeclly 
steady, and then let him rewartl it with biscuit as before. 
Kvery day the trainer should retreat ftirlher and farther 
from the dog, and in lime it can be taught to lie ilown at 
any distance at which the trainer is visible to it ; then let 
the trainer walk out of the dog's sight while it is lying 
down, and teach it to remain down until he returns to it. 
As soon as the young dog is fairly proficient in this 
lesson the trainer should take it out alone. This lesson 
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effect of this will be as in the diagram. A B C D be 
the field, let the straight lines £. to F represent the 
trainer’s course, and the curved line 
G to n the dog’s course. If the 
trainer finds that the young dog 
ranges too far in front and misses 
ground, he has only to turn at an 
acute, instead of at a right angle, or, 
if it docs not range far . enough, to 
turn at an obtuse angle. The dog 
will always lean to him.' By these 
means the trainer will make the 
young dog think that it is coming in 
the tlireclion towards which he 
w'.'ives his hand, whereas it is in 
effect just the reverse ; but if he 
keeps up the delusion, in time the 
dog will from force of habit really 
w'ork in the direction which he indi- 
cates. After a few days the young 
di)g should go through this lesson by itself. After the 
dogs have galloped about a bit, the trainer may then 
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is the most difficult to leach thoroughly ; it is the most 
important, as, if perfectly learned, the dog’s steadiness is 
ensured. It would Ik: advisable during this period to 
have three or four shots fired, s;iy every other evening, 
clo!^ to the kennels, after the dogs have lieen fed ; not 
Ix'fore, in case those that are nervous might refuse their 
food. If the trainer is an amateur, he may, if he likes, 
assist at the feeding of his dogs, but it is not necessary. 
Dogs will alw^ays go with the trainer in preference to the 
feeder. They prefer their sport to their food. 

Fourth Lesson — Is to teach a dog tr gallop in the 
direction which the trainer indicates. This must Ijc 
taught in a large grass field, absolutely free from game. 
Let the trainer take out one young dog and one old one 
and start them off w;ith a wave of his hand in the direction 
in which he is walking, at the same time giving his low 
.whistle. When the dog:; have nearly reached the other 
side of the field, h^t the trainer tur:-. at right angles to !iis 
original course ; the dogs, if he has Ijcen kind to them, 
will be on the look-out, and will turn too. When they 
do soj but not before, let him wave his hand in the new 
direction, at the same time whistling his low note : let 
the trainer turn again at right angles to his ^cond coursci 
and so on, making a /igsag right down the field.* The 


go through lessons I, 2 and 3. It is to be observed that 
dogs arc much more easily taught when they are a little 
tired than when fresh out of the kennel; it is neve* 
advisable {o give a dog an order just at first, when his 
spirits are higli. 

After a few days of this work, let a. man accompany 
the trainer and dog into the field with a''|;un, and let him 
fire two or three shots every day, at firet some distance 
front the dog and afterwards near ‘it ; when he fires, the 
trainer should inake the dog lie down, and from habit the 
yining dog will in time do so at the sound of the gun— 
very necessary practice, and one which prevents a dbg 
from moving about and putting up birds while the shooter 
is loading. 

It is advisable for the amateur trainer to tell his kennel- 
man never to take the dogs anywhere except on the road 
for exercise, and to keep them (Qwa3rs in to heel ; the 
.kennel-man should on no account try to do any training, 
or the dogs will be ruined ; more than one cook will Se 
sure to spoil this kind of broth. 

Fifth Lesson — After the first four lessons of the 
young setter’s education .have been satisfactorily accom- 
plish^, the trainer can then proceed Jo the fifth lessnn, 
and take the young dog v^th one old one out on the hill 
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in search of grouse, but he must not carry a gun. In the 
south and east of Scotland, probably, July 20 will be 
early enough for this purpose, and August 1 in the north 
and west ; before these dates young grouse lie so close 
that a young dog is apt to snap them up. 

The trainer may work one young dog and one t)ld one 
together for an hour or two on the hill every day : a 

f illie can follow the trainer at 300 or 400 yards distance, 
eepingas much out of sight as jx>ssiblc, and lca<ling 
those dogs not lx:ing actually worked. 

In August, the time of day when dogs most easily find 
grouse is before 11 a.m. or after 4 p.m. ; in the middle 
of the day, birds are very apt to lie perfectly still and to 
give out little or no scent. If there is a steady breeze 
m the morning, it is better to work the young dogs then, 
as the wind is apt to drop in the evening. In any case, 
a young dog should not be taken out when there is no 
breeze ; if so it will probably put up birds through no 
fault of its own, and this will make it unstc'ady. The 
l)est dogs will put up birds when there is no scent, when 
they are going down wind, or when their noses are not 
sensitive, owing to liad kennel niaiuigement. 


The non-attention of the trainer to this is one of the 
]mncipal causes of unsteadiness in dogs. No one should 
allow his dijgs, old or young, to draw i>n the scent of 
binis when the latter .'ire running, unless the trainer is 
close hy anil gives the dog onlers to go on. A dog 
should stand instantly on winding game and never move 
until the trainer gets up to it. The trainer may, after the 
young dog has been kept lying down for five miiiules, 
allow the old dog to draw on until the birds get uj), the 
trainer leading the young dog on behind : immediately 
the birds rise the dogs should lie down, and not get up 
till told to do so. 

Sonic people use a check cord iin a young dog, but it 
is not of much use, and is ajit to make a dog shy, and 
tires it. If the dog wears a collar, it can bo easily led 
with the w'liip when going up to birds. If all goes well, 
and the young dog dues not try to chase, in a couple of 
days, when tliere are jilenly of liirds, it may lie taken 
out alone and allowed to find birds fur itself; all that 
the trainer nei'd do in addition to the above rules is to 
hold up his hand to make the di^g lie dow'ii the inomcnt 
it winds birds. As soon as the <Iog stands steadily when 
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Il is liettcr not to take a young dog on a very w'indy <lay 
out on the moor when scent is cati hy an<l birds are wild. 
Let the trainer lie very particular l<i keep his dogs in to 
heel until he gives them the signal logo. Let him chrK>se 

- us flat ground as possible, so that the dogs may not get out 
■of his .sight, and work up wind to give the d<»gs the Iwsl 
possible chance of winding birds, making a zigz;ig course 

■ ^as in Lesson 4) and across the line of direction uf the w ind. 

When the young dog turns, but no' before, the trainer 
should wave his arm and also walk in the fresh direction 
in which he wishes the dog to go, and it will then get into 

- the habit uf working in the direction which he indicates, 
and (another delusion of the d<jg’s) it will imagine that it 
has changed its course in conseqiMce uf an order to that 
effect. . 

When the old dog stands at birds, the trainer should 
• hold up his hand and try 1 > get the young dog (which is 
' probably galloping about after the old one) to lie down ; 
if success^] he may then move the young clog, so that il 
may get the wind of the birds, and keep it lying down 
for five minutes. This is very important, as the whole 
,iAtisfiu:tion of 'shooting over dogs is to be perf(fctly sure 
that the dog will remun steady to ^birds till the shooter 
•gets up to it. 


it winds biids and dues not olfer tu draw un, the trainer 
need not make it lie down, Init should do so directly the 
<log move's w ithuut orriers. All does not, however, by any 
means, always go well ! \'ery prokibly the moment the 
old dog slainU, the young one will dash past him, run 
right into the binls, and chase them frantically all over 
the place. Here is the dog’s primary habit as.serling 
itself. 

In this case the trainer wants to gel the young dcig 
tjack to him a.s .soon as ]K).s.sil}le. Now is the time 
for him to pursue a ina.sterly inactivity. Jle must not 
whistle on any account. I'he young dog’s primary habit 
of cliasing has as.serted itself vigoroii.sly, and will ejuite 
overmaster its accpiired habit of coming to heel when it 
hears the whistle. If the trainer whistles the dog will 
not come li> heel, the s|x;ll will l)c broken, the delusion 
will 1)C dis|M:lle(l, the dog will discover that it is nut 
obliged to come when it hears the whistle, and in future 
will do as it pleases and not as the trainer likes, Some 
people seem to believe that they can compel a dog to come 
by whistling, whereas all they can do is to delude it into 
thinking that it must conic. Whi.stling will not make a 
dog come any more than pulling at a horse’s bridle will 
make him stop. The animal can only be deluded into 
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thinking so. ‘'There’s nothing is, 1ml thinking makes 
it so.” 

In this connection it shouK! be observed that an order 
should never be given to a dog, or, in fact, to a man, 
woman, or child, unless there is a reasonable proliability 
that it cm be enforced. No, w’hcn the dog ItoUs let the 
trainer lock up his |iatience and sit down. Nothing 
excites a dog^s curiosity so much as to see its master 
sitting, down. 

The young dog may be allowed to rampage to^ its 
heart’s content ; it will soon get tireil of doing what it is 
not forbidden to do, like the new shoplxiy at the pastry 
cook's, and will begin to return to the trainer. Then is 
the trainer's i>pporlunity, up he gets aiul lK‘gins to whistle, 
walking away from the dog ; dog comes and thinks 
that it does so Imcause man whistles, whereas it is viic 
versd, man whistles because dog comes ; but the delusion 
is kept up. 

When the dog arrives what must bo done to him? 
Is he to Im lH»alen? Most emphatically, no. The 
trainer’s object is to get the dog to come quicker next 
time ; he therefore rewards it with biscuit. Then he 
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described when the dog cliases grouse. If no hares are 
killed over the young dog, it will soon give up standing 
at or chasing them— just as a well-trained retriever is 
taught to take no notice of ground game. It is worth 
remarking that, unless dogs are encouraged to stand at 
any particular kind of game, they will take no notice of 
it. When a dog is trained to stand at grouse it will 
very likely take no notice of partridges and vice versd^ for 
a day or two. 

Young dogs should not lie encouraged to stand at snipe» 
or they may begin standing at larks, the scent of which 
seems to resemble that of snipe 

If a young dog is slow' and poiters, it is best to work 
it for the first season with another dog to excite it, and 
for the trainer to walk faster over nis ground, and 
encourage the dog with his voice. There is no use in the 
pu7.7.1e ])eg or any mechanical contrivance. If a dog 
potters, it is prolmbly because it has a bad nose, and 
jioKsibly also liecausc its make and shape are not good, or 
it has l)ad shoulders, or its head and neck are not pul on 
right. The iK'st medicine for a confirmed polterer is an 
ounce of lead. Usually those turn out the licst dogs 
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proceeds as before. If the dog is very wild, it will lie 
necessary to let it gallop till it is tired ; then it will be 
only too glad to do what it is told. Occasionally dogs 
develop a habit, when they find birds out of sight of the 
trainer, of coming back to tell him so. This is not to be 
encouraged, but it cannot be prevented. 

If a young dog puts up birds, the trainer should, by 
holding up his hann, make it lie down if possible — that 
Ls, when it is under control and not excited— and this 
practice should lx* kept up in old dogs ; it makes them 
careful, and liesidcs, even if one bird gets up, more may 
be left, and if the dog moves alxnit it may put these up 
also Ix'fore the shooter can arrive. If a young dog is 
W'ild, the sooner it is taken out by itself the better — that 
is, as s(K>n as it has shown any dis|)osition to find birds 
for itself ; the presence of another dog is sure to make it 
w'ildcr. 

Prolxibly some hares will be seen when grouse shooting. 

It is better to educate dogs to take no notice of ground 
game, which is all very w'ell in its proper place, but is a 
nuisance on the moor ; therefore if a young dog stands at a 
hare, the Ijest ])]an is to take the dog away and to work 
it in another direction. If the dog chases a hare, the 
trainer should behave in precisely the .same way as before 
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which l)Cgin by lacing the wildest ; exuberance of spirits 
can easily be repressed, but it is difficult to inspire 
enthusiasm into a sluggard. ^ 

A young dog may be taken in hand -by its trainer as 
late as July i, and, if the above lessons are well learned, 
it may be shot over on August 12. When he takes his 
young dog out, grouse shooting, the tracer must judge 
for himself whether to work it singly or writh another dog, 
according to the temperament of the animal, and according 
to whether he will require the dog to Work singly or as 
one of a brace. Only one gun should go out, and that a 
man who cares more for the dog’s future than for the size 
of the bog, in other words the owner or trainer. At 
first two or three brace of grouse only i^ould be Killed 
over the d^, for fear of making it gun shy, when it 
should Ijc given back to the gillie and another dog taken 
on. Each time the dog stands at birds, the whole per- 
formance of keeping the dog standing for five minutes, 
&c., should Tie gone through, and after a time gradually 
relaxed, according to the steadinem of the dog. Jt is not 
advisable to work a dog down wind its first season, its 
second year is time enough for that, but all dogs should 
do so after their first season ; it is most useful*' To learn 
this, the second season . d^ may be ^kefi out once or 
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twice with an old one that knows the business. If the 
clog is fond of its master, he will have no difTiculty in 
m^ing it work where he wishes, as the <log will lean to 
the direction in which it sees him going. 

If the trainer wishes to make a practice of working two 
dogs at the same time, all that he need do, in addition to 
the foregoing, is first to make one dog lie down directly 
the other stands at birds, and they will scxin learn to 
“back” each other without orders. Secondly, the trainer 
must get the two dogs to wf>rk in opposite directions, 
and to c*ross and rccross each other. It is very pretty to 
see two dogs working in this way, but it is doubtful if 
more birds are killed over two dogs than over one, ami 
the dogs are apt to get nearer their birds than if worked 
singly. The kennel expenses are also doubled. 

To sum up, let the trainer teach the lessons aliovc set 
out, one at a fime. I<el him make the dog fond of him. 
Let him give nij order unless he thinks he can get 
it executed ; having given it, let him enforce it ; and, 
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shooting, grouse driving, or a big day at pheas- 
ants, are apt to refer contemptuously to what 
they term “ shore-popping.” They “ do not 
see the fun,” as they express it, “of going about 
up to one’s knees in mud, or lying in a wet punt 
all day; getting aground, perhaps, on a sand- 
bank, and having to wait an liour or two for the 
tide in order to be floated off.” 

Perhaps they have never tried it, or have 
never been very successful in their attempts, 
'fhe style of shooting is so different from that 
to which they have been accustomed that there 
are more “ misses ” than “ hits,” or, if they lack 
no skill in shooting, they are unable to exercise 
it for want of a knowledge of the habits of 
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finally, let him religiously observe the great [law, that 
corporal punishment, “ is, and remains, abolislu?d.” 

W. E. Lawson. 

(The Editors have to express their sincere thanks to 
Mr. H. T. C. Anderson, of Great Crosby, for the photo- 
graphs illustrating this article.) 

SHORE SHOOTINO— By this term is 
intended the pursuit of the various species of 
plovers and sandpipers which frequent the 
mouths of riv<=‘rs, seashores, tidal harbours and 
marshes by the sea, and which, by reason of 
their exposed haunts, extreme wfzrincss and 
rapid flight, test the crafty powere of the fowler, 
his judgment and strength in stalking or 
punting, and his skill in shooting. 

Many who delight in a long day’s partridge 


the birds, and the requisite skill to approach 
them. 

To be a successful shore shooter, one must 
take that real delight in the sport which will 
incur the necessity of early rising, with energy 
and indefatigable exertion, and must be suf- 
ficiently observant of tides and wind to judge 
where birds are most likely to be found at any 
given hour in i*ny given weather. 

'fhere are several ways of getting to birds. 
You may punt down the harbour at low water, 
and shoot them on the “ muds,” you may stalk 
them at high tide under cover of a sea-wall or 
bank of shingle, or you may “lie up” in their 
line of flight just before high water, and shoot 
them as they leave the harbour for the beach or 
marshes. 
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The last-named plan answers admirably if 
you happen to select the right spot, and as soon 
as the last “ mud ” is nearly covered, and the 
birds begin to move, some good shooting 
may be the result if the gun be only held 
straight. 

As good a plan as any is to walk round a 
tidal harbour, starting about an hour before 
high tide, keeping, when necessary, under cover 
■of the sea wall. I'hc advancing tide w’ill bring 
the birds nearer to the shooter every minute ; 
whereas if he goes forth on an ebb tide, every 
minute will see the birds farther away from 
him. 

As the tide advances, and the area of the 
feeding ground becomes gradually narrowed, 
the highest mud flats are broken u[) into little 
islands, on which the birds congregate and re- 
main until the water reaches them and becomes 
too deep for them to stand in. 'I'hey then 
betake themselves to the sea beach or the 
adjacent marshes ; the dunlins and ringed 
plovers going to the former, and the redshanks 
and curlew's to the latter resort ; w'hile the golden 
plovers and peewits congregate on the fallows 
or wide open pastures, w’here they usually 
contrive to keej) as far as possible from fences 
which might serve to screen the approach of a 
.gunner. 

At high tide a few' hours may i)e enjoyably 
iipent in tramping about the salt marshes and 
visiting the sides of the great drains or “ rifes ” 
which, intersecting the marsh, mark the boun- 
daries of the different holdings, and serve 
instead of fences to restrain the cattle which 
graze there. 

In these drains at such times one may count 
upon finding the common sandiiiper, redshank, 
grecnshank, green and wood sandpiiHTs, to say 
nothing of snipe, and occasionally 'rt^mmincks* 
litinl, and the grey iihalarojie. 'rhesc birds are 
often solitary, and though occasionally two or 
three may be found together, they are never so 
gregarious as, for example, are plovers, knots, 
curlews, whimbrcl, or godw'its, which must be 
looked for in very different situations. 

It is a good plan, w'hcn visiting these drains, 
not to walk close alongside and parallel w^ith the 
water; in a straight piece, should there be a 
bird ahead, it will instantly perceive your ap- 
proach and rise out of shot. It should then be 
marked down and stalked in the open, by 
walking directly on to it, and looking quickly 
right and left for it to rise. It should be noted 
that a sandpiper of any kind, which has been 
flushed and marked down, is not to be sought 
for exactly at the point where it disappeared 
telow the level of the drain, but some yards 
further on ; and, should the bank be steep there, 
w'ith little or no margin by the water’s edge 
to offer foothold, the bird may go a long way 
lender Ipver of the bank beyond the point 
wherej^llht was lost of it before alighting. In 
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the same way, therefore, that a huntsman has 
sometimes to recover the line of a fox where 
hounds are at fault, the shore shooter must be 
prepared to make a ** cast ” amongst the marsh 
drains ere he will get within shot of his fleet- 
winged quarry. 

Dog for Shore Shooting — For this kind 
of sport a dog is indispensable so long as the 
shooter is ashore; not so much to find the 
birds, as to fetch them when shot, for they will 
frequently fall in deep water, or among reeds^r 
on the opposite side of a wide drain, and wp- 
out a dog much time will be wasted in miBng 
a long detour^ or in fruitless (efforts to liach 
them. 

As to the best kind of dog for the B||rpose, 
opinions no doubt will differ. So lon^ how- 
ever, as he can retrieve, the chief points to be 
attended to are size and colour. Un1e.ss he can 
be trusted to lie down and keep quiet’ w^hilc his 
owner is stalking, and to come to him only ut n 
whistle, he should be neither la.rge nor light- 
coloured, otherwise the birds will "See him at a 
great distance and never suffer an approach. 
For choicre, there is nothing better than a liver- 
coloured Sussex spaniel, or an Irish water 
spaniel. The writer has used both, as also a 
retrieving Irish setter, but the last, though 
invaluable in a snipe bog, was, from his size and 
colour, too conspicuous for shore shooting. In 
a punt, a ilog is not only unnecessary, but, if 
allowed to jump out and retrieve birds from a 
mud-bank (to save his master the trouble of 
putting on mud-pattens), lie may become a 
positive nuisance by making the punt and every 
thing in it as dirty as possible on his return, 
drenching his owner with vigorous shakes of his 
coat, and either whining with cold while moving 
restlessly about in his endeavours to get dry, or 
lying down generally where he is not wanted. 
From a purely selfish point of view, a wet dog 
in a punt is a most uncomfortable companion, 
while, on the score of humanity, no man who is 
fond of his dog should keep him shivering with 
cold and wet in a position where he has no 
chance of getting dry.. .. 

Shooting from Blinds and Pits — Should 
the shore gunner be in the habit of making 
repeated visits to the same shooting quarters 
and flnding birds sufficiently numerous to war- 
rant a prolonged stay in the neighbourhood, he 
will, if sufficiently observant, sooner or later 
discover their favourite haunts, notice where 
they go at high water, and mark the spots which 
are first laid bare at ebb tide — for to these they 
will regularly resort. 

A judiciously placed hurdle, or ambush con- 
structed of seaweed and big stones, within shot 
of such points, will sometimes enable the gunner 
to screen his approach until near enough to get 
a shot or two. Some professional fowlers are in 
the habit of digging pits in the line of flight when 
they have discovered it, and remaining therein 
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for an hour or two, on the chance of intercepting 
the passing birds. This plan is sometimes 
pretty successful, but the necessity for remaining 
so long in a cramped position renders it dis- 
tasteful to those who prefer a more active 
campaign. 

Some experts indeed, regard such devices 
as unsportsmanlike. Folkard, for example, in 
his excellent book. The Wild Fowler^ remarks : — 

“ There are various other tricks and means 
resorted to for getting within range of the wary 
curlew, some of which are beneath the dignity 
of a sportsman, such as digging holes in open 
marshes, burying casks on the beach, and lying 
in ambush in those unenviable positions, thus 
taking the birds by surprise. Such proceedings,” 
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Shore shooters, on the other hand, have a similar 
dislike to the sound of a punt gun, although if 
they happen to be to leeward of the fowl shot 
at, they may sometimes profit by the occasion 
and get several shots at birds which, alarmed at 
the report, come scurrying down wind in their 
direction. 

The fact is that in this pursuit, as in every 
other kind of sport, there must be a certain 
amount of toleration. No sportsman worthy of 
the name would intentionally s])oil another's sport, 
and a shore shooter, on perceiving a puntsman 
“ setting ” or “ sculling ” to fowl which he ’'imself 
cannot possibly reach, should be chivalrous 
enough not to fire until th(? other has had his 
shot. His virtue will not unlikely be rewarded ; 
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he adds, “may answer once or twice, but 
curlews soon forsake a place of resort when so 
assailed.” 

The plan recommended by Colonel Hawker 
as to making an aiftificia] island by means of a 
few boatloads of rubbish is far better. Curlews 
always remain on the highest ground, nor do 
they leave it until the tide reaches their legs, 
so that by proceeding in a punt and using great 
caution, a good shot may sometimes be made. 
A variation of this plan is to lie in ambush on 
the island and shoot the birds as they approach 
it, recovering those dropped in the water by 
means of the punt. 

Punters have usually a great antijiathy to 
shore gunners, who often spoil their best sport, 
for just as they are approaching fowl, and almost 
within range, the report of a shoulder gun on the 
shore puts up the birds and spoils the shot. 


for by watching through his glasses the move- 
ments of the punter, and noting the direction 
taken by the shore birds which he disturbs and 
does not fire at, when after duck or wigeon, 
the long shore gunner may get many a chance 
at birds which would otherwise go away unnoticed 
by him. 

Calling Birds — One of the most useful ac- 
complishments of a shore shooter is to be able to 
imitate the notes of such birds as plover, curlew, 
whimbrcl, knot and redshank, so as to entice 
them within shot, and to accpiire this needs 
some practice. The i)lan is for the shooter to 
listen to one of these birds calling, and “ to tune 
his merry note unto the wild bird's throat.” Jf 
he has an ear for music he will at once get the 
right pitch, and a little practice will enable him to 
deceive even the wary curlew. Young birds are 
more easily decoyed in this way than old. and 
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single birds which have wandered from their 
companions will come to a whistle, when a flock 
will pass on unheeding it. 

Should the flock, however, be composed of a 
lot of young birds, as is frccpiently the case in 
August and Se})tember, particularly with knots 
and godwits, which are more gregarious than 
redshanks and greenshanks, an imitation of the 
call note will bring them within shot; and, 
should several he dropped at the first discharge, 
if they are left for a time on the ground, or in 
the water, the remainder of the flock will wheel 
round and pass close to them, giving another 
chance to the expectant gunner. 

Guns — The choice of a gun for shore 
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I)ractice the heavy gun is not brought up quickly 
enough, aligned quickly enough, nor swung 
sufficiently ahead of the passing bird; the 
result is that the bulk of the charge passes 
'behind it, and unless a pellet or two should 
happen to strike it in the right place, the bird 
gets away and is soon lost to sight. 

Many persons seem to be under the impres- 
sion that for shore shooting a heavy gun is 
indispensable, but this is really not the case. 
With an ordinary 12-bore, weighing 7 Jibs., the 
present writer has killed curlew, whimbrel, god- 
wits, redshanks, greenshanks, golden and grey 
jilover, pijinviis, knots, and all the smaller sand- 
j)ipers whic'h are commonly to be found about 
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shooting, on any given occasion, will depend 
upon whether the shooter is going to walk about 
all day in the salt marsh or along shore, whether 
he is going to lie behind a sea-wall, or spend 
half his time in a punt. In the former case, he 
will find a good stout 12-bore, weighing about 
7 Jibs., sufficiently useful for his purpose, and 
not too heavy to carry all day ; in the latter ca.se, 
if he is accustomed to the use of a heavy 
shoulder gun, he may have an 8-bore or a lo- 
bore behind the sea-wall, or a 4-bore in the 
punt as well as a 12 -bore, using the heavier 
weapon for a big shot at curlews, godwits or 
plover, and the lighter one for single shots at 
birds passing within moderate range. Nothing 
is more disappointing at first u.se of a heavy 
shoulder gun than the frequent misses which 
occur from slowness of swing. For want of 


the mouths of rivers and tidal harbours at low 
Avater, or in the salt marshes adjacent to the sea, 
besides ducks of various kinds at flight time, 
once a brent goose (one of three that came in 
shore), and on another occasion two wild s\rans. 
The fact is that with ordinary care in stalking, 
or with luck in getting near the birds (for one 
sometimes drops upon them unexpectedly within 
range) there is no reason why a properly loaded 
12-bore should not effectuMly stop any shore 
bird that one is likely to come across. 

Loads — There is perhaps no question upon 
which opinions differ so much as upon the 
proper charts for guns. Experience has proved 
that most guns will shoot better with one size of 
shot than with another, and the best load for a 
particular gun should be carefully ascertained 
by experiment When once discovered, it 
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should never be varied if sport be the only 
object. But when the shore shooter is also a 
collector, and is desirous of securing good speci- 
mens of particular species, the charge used must 
be accommodated to circumstances. No one 
would think of shooting a little stint with No. 5, 
or of firing at a strong flying curlew with snipe 
shot. The use of breech-loaders nowadays, 
amongst all but professional fowlers in remote 
Ashing villages, makes it so easy to siilistitute 
one cartridge for another in case of neetl, that 
it is unnecessary to dilate upon this subjec t 
further. (See the article Guns, section “ Wild- 
fowl Guns,” vol. i., p. 49().) 

Care of Guns — To keep rust from guns 
used on or near the sea, there is nothing so good 
as vaseline applied with a soft toothbrush. If 
caught in the rain or drenched with spray from 
a boat, the wet should not be wdped off unk'ss 
ft is thoroughly done, and more vaselim? njiplied 
when the barrels are dry. On getting home, 
the barrels should be taken off and every drop 
of wet should be wiped off; stock, barn ls, and 
fore-end should all be well rulibtid with a vase 
line rag, and not put together again until wanted, 
'rhe inside of the barrels, after being cleaned 
out, should be dressed with a miNtiire of paraffin 
ami spirits of turpentine, half and half, and the 
next morning well polished with a strip of llannel 
rolled round the cleaning rod. If the gun is to 
be used again that day, superlluoiis vaseline 
may be wiped off lightly and llic remaining 
film will protect the metal from the day’s 
ex()osure. , 

Another recipe to keep rust from guns is to 
get a bottle of “ Newark’s Preparation for ( Inns,’’ 
which costs ,a shilling for a 4-0/. Ixnile, and 
w'hich, if used with care, will last some time, not 
only keeping the gun free of rust but also re- 
moving any leading that might be inside the 
barrels and keeping them bright and clean. A 
wild-fowler who has used this preparation for 
more than eight years asserts that lie has found 
nothing to equal it for keeping guns in good 
order and free of rust. 

For the stock of a gun a soft rag dipped in a 
little linseed is the best of all applications. 

Shooting Boots — The foot-gear of a shore 
shooter must depend every day upon the nature 
of the ground to be visited. For wet, marshy 
ground there is nothing like a [lair of long 
boots; not such a.s are made in London, for 
they are seldom waterproof and very expensive, 
hut such as are made at a seaport like Great 
Yarmouth by a bootmaker w^ho works for the 
fl.shermen, and who knows that if he cannot 
make his boots water-ti^Lt they are of no use 
and will not sell. They cost from thirty to 
thirty-five shillings. 

After use they should be thoroughly washed 
in warm water with a brush, then dried with a 
rough cloth, and, while the leather is still warm 
from the contact with hot water, they should be 
well nibbed with vaseline ; not lightly smeared 
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over, but thoroughly rubbed in with the hand, 
the leather being well kneaded and so rendered 
pliable. 'I'he result of such treatment is that 
the next time they are worn, instead of being 
hard and galling to tlie feet, they draw' on like a 
glove, and the shooter, wearing thick w’oollen 
stockings, feels f.•()nlfortah]e all day. Boots thus 
treated (whether long hoots or lace boots) will 
last for years, and it is advisable to have two 
pairs «)f each in use, so as not to have to wear 
the same ]xiir two days running. 'Fhere will 
then always he time to get them thoroughly 
dried. A good j)lan for drying hoots is not to 
put them iK'ar the lire, w'hieh makes them hard, 
hut to fill them with oats made hot in the oven. 
By giving the bools a thumjj or two and manipu- 
lating them a little, the oats will settle down and 
a(‘t as a boot-tree, with the additional advantage 
of absorbing any moisture there may he inside. 

If the tlay is to lu* spi nt along llie sands or 
on a shingle beach, lonj; hoots obviously would 
he a mistake, and would be very fatiguing. 
Over suc h ground lace bools answer best, with 
cam as ankU*ls to keej) out the shingle. 

In a punt, shoes are mo’e con venitrnt, as being 
easier l<» put oil and inx when one has to slip 
out on a mud flat or sand bank to pick up shot 
birds that have fallen beyond reach of the [mnl, 
or to shove the punt over land from one eret:k 
to another, to save lime when birds have shifted 
their quarti rs. 

Mud-pattens are always useful things to 
havi* in a punt in ('as*.* one has to get out on soft 
oo/e which w ill iw^t bear one’s weight without 
them. 'I'hey may be simply made of tw'o 
pie('es of Hal hoaid on which the boot is pla(X*d, 
holes bi ing bored on either side of tex? and heel 
to allow of a C(»rd passing through and lying 
acn>ss instep and ankle. Or they may he con- 
striK'ted more elaborately of .Lin. board as in 
the annexed figure, the I'enlre and cross pieces 
being 2] in. broad, Iht? side 
piei'es somewhat narrower, 
the patten hidng adjusted to 
the hoot with cord as in the 
other plan. 'I’he middle 
cnjss piece slu^uld hi.* cut 
somewhat shorter on the in- 
side to prevent its .striking 
the ankle of the other foot. 

In either ease a little care is 
needed to jxevent mishap, 
for unless each loot is j)ut down flat, the mud 
will at once w’ork over the edge and cause the 
wearer to trip and ])erhaps fall, an event too 
unplea^^llll in its conseiiuenccs to be risked. 

Should the shooter hire a punt from a pro- 
fessional fowler, he may be able to borrow a 
pair of mud-pattens at the same time, and so 
save himself the trouble of making and carrying 
his own. 

Cleaning Birds and Care of Specimens 

- If the sportsman be also a collector, or is 
desirous of taking home specimens with him in 
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as clean a condition a3 possible for preservation, 
it is as well to know how to proceed. Too 
often the birds are thrown together in a heap at 
the bottom of a punt, or are carried about all 
day in a capacious pocket, or game bag, or tied 
by the necks and thrown down anywhere when 
the next chance of a sliot presents itself, no one 
of w'hich plans is to be commended. 

If a bird, when shot, has fallen in the water, 
or on dry sand or shingle, w'ell and good ; but 
it will often happen with shore birds that they 
drop on soft ooze, where, if only winged, they 
will run and flutter and get considerably soiled 
with mud. This must be washed off sooner or 
later if the specimen be intended for preserva- 
tion, and it is as well to do it as soon as ix)ssible 
before the mud or thci blood has lime to dry 
and stain. 

When obliged to wash a bird, the collector 
will find it an advantage to use salt and water, 
instead of plain water, for the salt prevents the 
solution of the blood globulins, and consequent 
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diffusion of the red hiernaglobin. The s|>eciinen 
then being clean and dry, a plug of cotton wool 
should be inserted in the mouth, and the beak 
tied to prevent the saliva from oozing out and 
staining the feathers. 'I'he bird is then dropi)ed 
head first into a cone of paper, which causes all 
the feathers to lie in the right direction, and the 
larger end of the cone being turned over, the 
specimen is ke[)t clean and in good order until 
the time comes for skinning it. 

This method of treatment gives very little 
trouble, and will make all the difference in the 
api^earance of a bird if it is intended to be pre- 
served and mounted. 

t ^ J. E. Harting. 

RIFLES FOR FOREKiN SHOOTING— 
The modem rifle is still in process of evolution, 
and the task of writing upon rifles and rifle 
shooting is, therefore, in the very nature of 
.things, always a difficult one. Within the last 
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five years immense changes and improvements 
have been wrought by the introduction into 
general sporting use of the ’303 Lee-Metford 
and the '256 Mannlichcr rifles, iveapons which 
may be said to have effected a revolution in 
game shooting, and especially in the stalking of 
deer and antelopes and the destruction of other 
soft-skinned game. Yet, year by year, month 
by month, fresh improvements are being made, 
and even the Mannlichcr and the Lee-Metford 
may, no great while hence, be themselves ousted 
from the field by still more perfect and effective 
iveapons. 

For a good many years it ivas a safe axiom — 
laid down by big-game shooters of great and 
varied experience —that the sportsman hunting 
in India, Africa, or any other part of the world 
w’here great game existed, could not go far 
wrong if he took with him two classes of rifle, 
viz., for thin-skinned game a '450 or *500 Ex- 
press, sighted up to 300 yards, and for heavy, ' 
dangerous, and thick-skinned game like ele- 
phants, rhinoceros, and buffalo a ponderous 
large-bore rifle — 4-bore or 8-bore — shooting 
12 drams of powder and a spherical or conical 
bullet. With these weapons the sportsman was 
sufficiently well equipped. With the Express he 
could account for all kinds of deer and antelope, 
as well as lion, tiger, and bear. With the 
heavy 4- and 8-bore he could rely upon stopping 
almost certainly, even at very close quarters, the 
charge of elephant, rhinoceros, and buffalo. 
Add to these weapons a Martini-Henry sporting 
rifle, for all kinds of shooting up to elephant and 
rhinoceros — the Martini-Henry bullet is quite* 
good enough to master even these gigantic game 
— and a 12-bore shot gun, and the sportsmmi' 
was perfectly well provided for any part of the 
world. But the 4 and 8-bore are weapons of 
such tremendous weight and punishing powers 
that only the most robust sportsmen , can, of are 
fitted to, undertake their use. A bullet weigh- 
ing four to the pound — or even eight to the 
pound — propelled by a charge of 12 drams of 
black powder, not only gives a tremendous 
shock to the animal fired at, but: inflicts con- 
siderable punishment upon the sportsman wield- 
ing it. Only a man of strong nerves and ^eat 
physical strength can long stand the use of. such 
a weapon. I'he weight alone of these ]ticavy 
rifles is an immense handicap in a hot climate. 
A single 4-bore weighs about 21 lbs., a double 
8-lK)re about 15 lbs. Many sportsmen there- 
fore turned their attention to other weapons. 
The ’577 double rifle, shooting long, solid 
bullets, was found to he. an efficient weapon 
even against elephants and rhinoceros. Other 
gunners favoured the now well-known ball and 
shot guns,Vhich can be used as n^btguns, and 
yet carrying, as they do, short, he|vy bullets, are 
excellent weapons,, even for dahg^ous game, inf 
jungle and forest, where aninws usually 
encountered at close quarters. 

Mr. F. C. Selous was one of fit$t sports- 
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men to demonstrate that heavy rifles and heavy 
charges are not vital essentials for the destruc- 
tion even of the biggest and most formidable 
game. Some years ago, when hunting elephants 
in South Africa, Mr. Selous found himself, after 
an attack of fever, too weak to use a heavy rifle. 
He therefore attacked a troop of elephants with 
no more formidable weapon . than a *450 Met- 
ford-( 5 ibbs, using long, solid, toughened bullets 
and a powder charge of 75 grains. With this 
rifle he killed in a single day no less than six 
elephants — if he had been in his usual health 
and better mounted he would have killed prob- 
ably twice the number, as he had with the same 
weapon and charge killed previously buffalo, 
giraffe, hippopotami, and even rhinoceros. It 
became clear that to a cool and seasoned sports- 
man the *450 was practically as useful a weapon 
as a 4- or 8-bore. But, in addition to Mr. Seflous, 
many other sportsmen have demonstrated the 
fact that the cumbrous, heavy, and punishing 
large bore W’eapons are not absolute essentials 
for the bagging of elephant and rhinoceros, pro- 
vided the sportsman is a fair rifle shot and has 
confidence in his own powers. I^rge numbers 
of elephants, buffaloes, rhinoceros, giraffe, and 
other heavy game have been killed in South 
Africa — especially by Boer and native hunters 
— with no heavier weapon and missile than the 
Martini-Henry, using the ordinary government 
military ‘450 — *577 ammunition. On the other 
hand, it has to be said that with a single 4-bore 
or double 8-hore a charging elephant or bulTalo 
can be stopped or turned at close (juarters, when 
no lighter wea[)on and charge w ould have e ffected 
that 'object. If, then, the sportsman is likely to 
be ^h\inting elephant, rhinoceros, or buffalo in 
bushy or dense jungle country, wrhere danger- 
ous game w'oukf, if wounded, be probably 
encountered at very close (quarters, he would be 
w'oll Advised, even at the present lime, to take 
with him a double 8-bore, or a weapon of the 
Paradox type (ball and shot gun) ; few men now- 
adays care to tackle the cannon-like 4-bore rifle. 

Quite recently Mr. A. H. Nciimann, a hunter 
of great experience and success, has lieen shoot- 
ing elephants in East Africa with the *303 Lce- 
Melford service rifle, having a native hunter 
close at hand wdth a Martini-Henry as “ cripple 
stopper.’’ As Mr. Neumann haggl'd in 1895-6 
a good many rhinoceros and elephants w ith this 
rifle and its slender missile, it must be con- 
ceded that the *303, even w'hen one is hunting 
such immense game as elephsuit, has a good 
deal to be said in its favour. On the other 
hand, thanks to a hitch or fault in the mechanism, 
Mr. Neumann, while using this rifle, was charged, 
knocked over, and all but killed by a cow'- 
elephant, which crushed in his ribs,* drove her 
tusk through his arm, and disabled him for 
months. If at that moment he had had in his 
hand an 8-bore, the elephant would have l)cen 
pretty certainly stopped, or turnt^d from her 
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charge. It should he mentioned that all kinds 
of game, even up to rhinoceros, have been killed 
within recent years by other sportsmen, in Africa 
and other parts of the world, wfliile using the 
' 3<53 Ece-Metford sporting rifle. 

For stalking antelope upon open ])lains, w’ild 
sheep and goats in mountain country, for deer, 
wapiti, moose, and reindeer, and for lions, tigers, 
leopards, and other carnivora, the *303 I^^e- 
Metford and the *256 Mannlicher, using smoke- 
less powder and hollow’-fronted bullets, have 
proved themselves almost perfect weapons, and 
are likely, for some years to come, to be held in 
increasing favour by s|)orlsmen in all parts of 
the world. For stalking, especially, their as- 
tonishing accuracy, immense striking energy, 
and flat trajectory, combined with their light- 
ness and absence of recoil, render them almost 
ideal weapons. 

Smokeless rifle powders are an invention 
w'hich add greatly to the comfort of the gunner. 
At the presiMit time Rifleite seems to be the best 
and most reliable of these pow'ders, and may be 
recommended to all sportsmen as a thoroughly 
sound powder, giving si)lendid penetration, to- 
gether with great absen e of recoil and little of 
the Irouhlesome smoke known of old to users of 
black pow'der. It is, how’ever, still contended 
by experienced sportsmen that, notwilhstanrling 
the wonderful powvrs of the new' small bore 
rifles, a much heaviiT and stronger weapon and 
charge are necessary in following dangerous 
and especially w'ouncled game in thick hush, or 
in tac'kling them at (‘lose (piarters. "Fhere is 
nim'h truth in this (‘onlention, and the smashing 
and shocking power of a 4-hore, 8-hore, or even 
lo-hore bullet, di'livered at close (]uartcrs, is un- 
doubtedly much more likely to be eflcctivc in 
turning, stunning, or killing outright so dangerous 
a beast as a wounded hiiflUlo, elephant, rhino- 
ceros, or lion, than a light missile such as the 
•303 Inillel. h'or great game shooting at the 
presi.Mit day in South .\frica, India, or any part 
of the wijrld, a serviceable battery would be as 
follow's : -- 

T. A single *256 xMannlicflier or *303 T-ee- 
Metford,* useful for almost all kinds of sport. 

2. A douhh; S bore, or double ’577, or 
Paradox, if elephant, huflalo, or other heavy 
game are to be encoiinUTed. 

3. A single Martini-Henry sporting rifle, 
shooting solid bullets. 'Fliis is a useful weapon 
for native servants, and is ahvays a good, cheap, 
and most reliable spare rifle. For hunting 
giraffe or eland on horseback, where shots are 
often fired from the saddle, it is especially 
useful, the solid bullet giving just the reciuisite 
shock and pt^ielration. 

^ It shouM be mentinned that gun-makers are now 
intriKlucing ihe *303 with improved breech action, thus 
obviating the ciinibrous and unsightly bolt which has 
hitherto l)cen the chief objection to the I.«ee-Melford *303 
for sporting purposes. 
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4. A double 12 bore shot gun — left barrel 
partial choke — for bird shooting. 

With such a battery the sportsman can safely 
take the field in any country where big game is 
likely to be found. If he is inclined to be 
extravagant, he can add to it, if he pleases — 

5. A double ‘450 exj)ress, shooting both 
hollow pointed and long, solid, toughened 
bullets, or one of the new double *256, -303, or 
•400 rifles which are now' being introduced. 

If the gunner is going to a country w'here 
neither elephant, rhinoceros, nor buflalo are to 
be encountered, he need take w ith him, unless 
he has plenty of money to spend in equipment, 
no more than a single or double *303 or *256, a 
sjxire Martini-Henry sporting rifle (for which 
ammunition can almost always be readily ob- 
tained), and a shot gun. ^Vith these weapons 
he can obtain all the shooting he re(iuires. The 
rifle should be well tried before leaving England, 
the sighting most carefully tested, and the trigger 
pull adjusted to the shooter’s liking. 

For antelope or gazelle shooting on the plains 
or in open country, sighting should be adjusted 
up to 400 or 500 yards. There are many and 
divers ojunions as to the safety bolt for rifles. 
On the w'hole the balance of opinion among 
practical sportsmen is rather against than for 
this convenience. 

SiJare sights, strikers, cleaning apparatus, 
nipple wrench, and screw should be taken. If 
the s[)ortsman is going for a prolonged stay, 
loading and recapping implements and materials 
may be thought necessary, but it should be 
remembered that, for heavy or dangerous game, 
new', and not reloaded, cartridge s are infinitely 
safer and more preferable. The rifles should 
have eyes and a leather sling, although not 
every mounted man cares, like die South African 
Boer, to carry his rifle slung at his back. Native 
carriers are, more ofli-n than not, to be met 
with, and in the South African interior the post 
of rifle carrier for the English sportsman is 
looked upon by Bushmen and other native 
hunters as one of great honour and credit. 

Most English sportsmen j)refer for South 
African shooting, where horses can be freely 
employed, to carry the riflt? in the hand, in 
preference to having it slung across the back, or 
in a bucket. For the first day or two the arm 
becomes tired and stiff from the unaccustomed 
weight ; that, however, soon passes off, and the 
sportsman will tjuickly become habituated to 
carrying a double rifle in his right hand, day after 
day, during long hot rid«.*s in search of game, with- 
out noticing the encumbrance at all. In the 
game country, native carriers are, how'ever, as I 
haVfi^'^said, pretty constantly to be procured. 
These men usually insist as a point of etiquette 
upon carrying the rifle until game is sighted or 
known to be near. Strong leather bandoliers 
for carrjdng cartridges should not be forgotten. 
Ammunition should be taken out in strong tin- 


lined cases. A sight protector for the foresight, 
and a w'aterproof gun cover for wet weather, are 
items that ought not to be omitted. No sports- 
man should be without a good but light pair of 
field-glasses, nor should he leave camp without 
having in his belt-pouch a box of matches, a 
pocket compass, and (unless w'atcr is plentiful) 
a w'ater bottle, containing tea or any other pet 
beverage, slung to his saddle, or carried by his 
native attendant. 

In stalking small antelopes or gazelles, such 
as spring-buck, black-buck, &c., upon open 
plains, the shooting can as a rule be undertaken 
w'ith some deliberation, and the sportsman can, 
more often than not, get a steady shot in a 
recumbent or sitting position. Where, how'- 
ever, as often happens w'ith the larger antelopes, 
such as w'ildebeest, hartebeest and the like, the 
quarry sets off, so soon as alarmed, at a fast 
gallop, the gunner has little time for judging 
distances and must hastily put up what he 
thinks is the proper sight and fire from the knee 
or standing. Successful shooting of this sort 
can only be acquired by practice and experience. 
Mountain stalking, again, is a complete art in 
itself, and success can only be attained after a 
severe and often trying apprenticeship, not only 
in the actual shooting itself, but in studying 
wind, changes of temperature, the habits of the 
animal pursued, the difficult business of calcu- 
lating distances amid mountains and valleys, in 
various kinds of w'eather and at diflerent periods 
of the day, and a host of other details. 

Before reaching the game country, the novice 
may be advised to practise shooting wherever 
possible, to habituate himself to the changes of 
light and atmosphere at different periods of the 
day, and to practise repeatedly the art of 
judging distances in a hot climate, by guessing 
ami [xicing out imaginary distances in the 
terrain through w’hich he is passing. 

In forest and bush country, where the shot is 
often a mere snap at close quarters, incessant 
vigilance, cool nerves, and great quickness are 
absolute essentials to success. For such shoot- 
ing, the handy shot and ball w’eapons of the 
Paradox description, with which aim can be 
rapidly taken, as with a shot gun, are extremely 
useful, l^angerous and heavy game, such as 
lions, elephants, rhinoceros, and buffalo, are 
more often than not shot w'ithin 50 yards, and 
the gunner should be very sure of his nerves 
and proficiency with the rifle before attempting 
to tackle them. It is here that the advantage 
of a rifle of heavy calibre comes in. Armed 
W'ith a 4 bore or 8 bore, a man, even if not a 
first-class rifle shot at longi^ ranges, can, with 
courage and determination^ aw'ait the approach 
of an elephant or rhinoceros to within 20 yards, 
confident that, if he holds reasonably straight, 
the tremendous impact of the heavy charge and 
bullet will almost certainly turn or disable his 
antagonist. The novice, before taking the field 
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abroad in search of big game, will be well advised 
not only to read the works of reliable travellers 
and hunters who have exploited those regions he 
intends to visit, but to digest carefully the contents 
of some good work on rifle shooting. Mr. Augus- 
tus Grimble's Deer Stalking{C\\dC[m2iX\ and Hall), 
and that excellent little book. The Sportsman's 
Fade-Mecum for the Himalayas^ by K. C. A. J. 
(Horace Cox), will teach him many wrinkles, 
which, in addition to his own practice with the 
rifle, w'ill be of invaluable use to him. But, 
after all, even such good and practical works as 
these are but temporary aids to the would-be 
game shooter. Only an apprenticeship in the 
veldt, upon the mountain, or in the jungle itself, 
can teach a man the real art of hunting and 
shooting wild game. The reader will find much 
useful information on bullets, charges, trajec- 
tories, striking force, &c., in the article on 
“ Ammunition ” in Vol. I. of this Encyclopcedia. 
He may be also referred to “ Deerstalking ” and 
“ Big Game ** in the same volume. 

IL A. Brvden. 

TAR(;F/r SHOOTING— Few outdoor forms 
of sport of a quiet character have attained 
such a degree of popularity as target shooting 
with the rifle. This is in some measure due to 
the wonderful results obtained with modern 
arms of precision, and the interest which the 
many problems connected with them have 
aroused, 'fhe chief cause, however, has un- 
doubtedly been the enthusiastic manner in 
which the national Volunteer movement was 
received and the success which lias attended it, 
causing an immense number of our citi/en fellow- 
countrymen to become not only familiar with 
the rifle but expert in its use. 

Mo industry has received a greater amount of 
attention from inventors than the manufacture 
of guns and ammunition, and improvement has 
follflhn'ed improvement in such rapid succession 
that the history of the rifle is one of a continuous 
series of changes. 

Consequent upon the recent adoption of the 
*303 magazine rifle as the British service arm, 
in place of the *450 Martini- Henry, the con- 
ditions of target shooting have in the last couple 
of years undergone a change so complete as to 
be almost revolutionary. 

The Martini-Henry could always be relied 
upon to make good shooting at 200 and 500 
yards, and, under favourable circumstances, at 
600; but as a reliable target weapon the last 
distance was its limit. Under no circumstances 
had it the slightest chance . agafeist the old *450 
match rifle, W’hich monopdlised the shooting at 
the long ranges; but, as the cost of a match 
rifle and the necessary outfit seldom •came to 
less than ;£*25, the number of riflemen using it 
was limited. In experienced hand.s, however, 
the results obtained with this match rifle were 
Uttle short of marvellous. The following are 


the highest scores made with it in public 
competitions in this country : — 
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Competition for 

1 >.ne. 

Competitor. ' 8oo ! 900 

1000 Total. 

the SrolchEi^ht 
ReKuKir niu] 

j iSSs 

T. Cald«-oll.....| 74 : 75 

7a ■ 

aat 

V oluntecr Officers 


Capt. T. I■1lnl•..| 75 73 

7a 

aao 

Elcho Shield .\Ialch 


T. l.aiiib..| 75 : 71 

73 

ai9 

Ii f» 

.«94 

I'apt. fr. (tihlis. 1 74 ■ 7a 

7a 


** »• M 

1 1891 

C.ipt. Foiilkes... 74 . 73 

71 

xiS 


The highest possible score is 225. 

Black powdiT was almost universally used in 
the *450 matcli rifle and Martini-Henry; but 
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Diagrams ok T. Calowi- i.i.’s St okb ok -.'jr MAriis at Ikvink, N.R. 
aStli June, 13S3. Rin^y Rifle. SiroMi; ii o'clock, wind. 

on the introduction of the magazini^ *303, with 
its small basi*d and long bulK.’t, the use of a 
imicli strongiT explosive wa.s necessary, and it 
soon became a[)i)arenl that if tlie match rifle 
were to he retained as a useful weapon and not 
merely as a toy, tlie limit of its bore should be 
so reduced as to bring it into touch with tlie 
new Service weapon. 

Match Rifle — 'The raison d'etre of the 
match rifle is to ascertain the degree of ac- 
curacy obtainable at the long ranges with a 
rifle conforming in gi:neral conditions to the 
Service rifle, hut equipped with the finest sights 
and using the best ammunition. 

Fortunati'ly for target shooting, the National 
Rifle Association of ( Jreat Hritain is admittedly 
the supreme authority in all matters relating to 
this form of sport; and its regulations with 
regard to ranges, targets, positions and classes 
of rifles are universally adopted by the various 
rifle associations and clubs throughout the 
Kingdom. Recognising the necessity of the 
change, the National Rifle Association, early in 
1897, issued the following definition of the 
Match Rifle, which has governed all competitions 
held since. 

Match Rifles — Any !)rccch-loafliiig rifle cumplying 
with the following coniliiiuns: — 

i. When of British make, to bear proof marks both on 
barrel and breech. 
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2. Maximum, 10 lbs. In magazine rifles the 
magazine, whether detachable or not, to be included. 

3. — Maximum, 52 inches. 

4. Calibre — Maximum, *315. 

— Full stocked, and sufliciently strung, in the 
opinion of the Bislcy Committee, for service purposes, and 
fitted with swivels for a sling. No pad' or shoe for the 
heel-plate of the butt allowed. 

6. Pull of trij^cr — Minimum, 6 lbs. 

7. Slights — Of any description, except tclcscopia or 
magnifying. 

Nearly all the match rifle shooting under 
the above conditions has been made with *303 
magazine rifles of the Lee-Metford or T^e- 
Enfield patterns, or witli Mannlichers. 

(The Lcc-Metford is the j)attern originally 
adopted by the Ciovernment, the rifling being 
on the Metford principle. The I^*e-Knfield has 
an improved system of rifling, invented by Mr. 
John Rigby, late superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Small Arms Factory at Enfield, and has 
superseded the Lee-Metford. 'Fhe Mannlicher 
has a bore of ’256, and is known as the Dutch 
pattern.) 

Many shooting men possessing I-.ee-Mctfords 
or I.fee-Enfields converted them into match 
rifles by having aperture sights, removable at 
pleasure, fitted on them. It thus became 
possible to use one and the same rifle through- 
out the service and match rifle comi)elitions. 
As the extra sights only cost about the 
saving to the competitor was considerable, both 
in expense and in trouble, by having only one 
rifle instead of two to bring about with him. 
It is further worthy of note that some of the 
most valuable match rifle prizes at Bislcy were 
carried off by competitors using converted service 
rifles and Government (cordite) ammunition. 

The usual distances for match rifle competi- 
tions arc 800, 900 and t,ooo yards, A few are 
held at 1,100 yards, notably the Wimbledon 
Cup at Bislcy and the last range of the (Cam- 
bridge Cup. 

As between the merits of the *303 and the 
Mannlicher *256 as match rifles, opinions appear 
evenly divided. The latter works well in wet 
weather, and the ammunition ('froisdorf pow- 
der) suits it. 'J'he very small hole made in 
canvas targets is at times difficult for the markers 
to find, and the bullet, being lighter, is slightly 
more sensitive to wind variations. John Rigby 
>von the Wimbledon ('up at Bislcy in 1897, using 
a Mannlicher rifle, w'ith the magnificent score of 
71 out of a possible 75 at 1,100 yards. Special 
match rifles of *303 bore are now to be had 
from all the leading rifle firms, and particular 
loads which suit them are recommended by the 
makers. Many of these rifles are not of the 
s^vice patUirn, and ran only be used in match 
rifle competitions. For those to whom ex- 
pense is a matter of little importance, a special 
rifle for match shooting is on the whole prefer- 
able; but there are plenty of service pattern 
rifles to be had which shoot well with the open 
i^hts, and form equally good match rifles with 
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the addition of the aperture ones. A few do 
not, owing, in most cases, to some weakness or 
defect in the stock. 

Next only in importance to the choice of a 
rifle is the choice of the ammunition to be used 
with it. What a target shot most desires is an 
explosive giving uniformity of result, a quality 
possessed in a very high degree by black powder. 
'Fhere appears little to choose between Ballistite, 
Cannonite, Cordite, Rifleite and Troisdorf ; but 
a beginner cannot do better than adopt the 
load recommended by the party from whom the 
rifle is purchased, until he is fortunate enough 
to discover a charge better suited to his i>ar- 
ticular weapon. To those who have time and 
patience, the carrying out of experiments forms 
one of the pleasantest phases of rifle shooting ; 
and the discovery of a reliable load will well repay 
many an afternoon spent on the ranges. Having 
found a charge giving consistently good results, 
the wise shot will be slow to change it. 

Owning to the strong corrosive action of the 
nitro-compounds, great attention must be paid 
to cleaning the rifle as soon as the shooting is 
finished. If the barrel be wiped out before it 
has had time to cool and the fouling to harden, 
considerable trouble will be saved. 

In competitions cleaning out is forbidden 
except between ranges. 

The back position is universally used in shoot- 
ing w'ith the match rifle. It is much steadier 
in a wind, and does not reciuire the same 
physique or nerve to get through a long com- 
Ijetition or a close finish. ' 

The back position generally adopted is that 
illustrated in No. i, with the rifle resting between 



Position No. x. 


the legs. The left foot should be placed flat 
upon the ground, the knee almost upright, and the 
left instep gripped firmly by the inside of the right 
knee. The head may be supported by catching 
the left sleeve, or a small band attached to it, 
in the teeth. No. 2 is known as the toe position. 
As the shooter’s knees somewhat interfere with 
his observing the wind changes whilst aiming, 
it is of importance that the shot should be fired 
as quickljr as possible, consistently with a steady 
aim being taken, after the sights have been ad 
justed. A little practice will enable a beginner, 
by closing his hand on the grip, to release the 
trigger almost instancy, yet without the slightest 
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jerk. Shooting over the thigh (No. 3) has the 
advanU^ of ^ving a clear view of the targets ; 



Position No. 3. 


hut, owing to the rifle merely resting on, and 
not being caught by, the legs, it is scarcely as 
steady as either i or 2. 

Aperture hack and front sights^ adjustable by 
screws and scaled, are, together with the greater 
distances between the sights, the chief advun 
tages of the match over the servici; rifle. 'I'lie 
scales are drawn so that a movement of one 
division means a change of one inch on the 
target for ever)’ 100 yards, or eight inches at 
800, tcc. 

AVith aperture sights, aim is always taken at 
the same spot on the target, generally at the 
bull’s-eye, although the rifle may be pointed to 
throw many feet away from it. 

SpMt levels are permitted, and always used, 
with the match rifle for the purpose of keeping 
the sights upright — a necessary ])recaution, for 
the line of aim is high over the centre of the 
barrel. Should the sights lean over to the 
right, the bullet will be thrown to that side, and 
if the lean is at all considerable, low shots will 
also result. 

The front sights generally used are (i) the 
hollow bead or ring ; (2) the solid bead ; (3) the 
calipers, and (4) the earwig. The ring stands 
on a stem in the centre of a strong circular 
guard. The bullVeye is seen in the centre of 

Foresights. 

® 00 0 

flollowbead 'Solid bead Calipers. t Earwig, 

or ring. or pin head. 

the ring, and this again in the centre of the 
t^ck-sight, the three circles of the bull's-eye, 
ring and back aperture being concentric. This 
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form of sight is excellent in good light, but is 
apt to strain the sight in dull weather. 

The solid bead, or pinhead is either centred 
on the bull’s eye so as exactly to coincide in 
size with it when looked at through the back- 
sight, or is placed on the while of the target to 
the right or left, almost touching the bull, and 
forming a figure of 9 #. A different sized 
bend is necessary at each distance. 'I'his sight 
is used by the majority of match rifle shots, 
and is undoubtedly the best for all classes of 
weather. 

I’he hollow bearl, calipers or earwig .should 
be siiflicitmtly large to j)ermit a clear ring of 
Avhite to be seen round the biiH's-eyi;. 

Long-Range Clubs find the difficulty of 
obtaining suitable range almost insuperable, and 
this accounts for their number being so small. 
'J'he long-range clubs in the Kingdom arc - 

^Jlie English Eight Club. 

'J'he Cambridge University T^.R.R.C. 

'I'hc Oxford University 1 .,. R.R.(\ 

The Hounslow l.R.R.C. 

'Hie Dublin Rifle (liib. 

The Irish Rifle Associ.-tion. 

The UIsUt Rifle Asso* iation. 

'rile National Rifle C.'lub of Scotland. 

The English ICight C.1ub, the Irish Rifle As.so- 
ciation and the National Rifle Association of 
Scotland hold annual prize meetings for the 
jmrpose of aiding the ea plains of the teams for 
the J^lcho (^halleiigtr Shield, to choo.se their re- 
presentatives. 'J'he Irish Rifle As.soi ialion holds 
an oj)en prize meeting in June, at which £200 
is offered in pri/A*s fiir the match rifle. 

The Service Rifle-- W hatever difference of 
opinion may exist as to the merits of the *303 
service rifle in ac tual warfare, there is no deny- 
ing its superiority in accuracy ajid effective range 
over its predecessor, the Martini-Hcjiry. At 
llisley, 1897, ihi! X’oluntei rs for the first time 
used the '303 in all the service rifle competi- 
tioii.s. Such was the iniiirovement in the .shoot- 
ing, and so numerous were the full .scores made, 
that an alteration in the S.R. Ranges from 200, 
500, and 600, to 300, 600 ami 700 yards, or a 
change in tlu? dimensions of the larget.s, appears 
by no means improbable. 

'J'he following are the winning scores made 
for the Queen’s Erize at llisley in the last three 
years : — 



First 

Second 

Third Total 


Stage. 

Stage. 

Stage. 

. 

Highc'.t 

•jw *;'» twH) 

5«io 

600 

8(yj 9(jo 


|n>s.sibk' . 

. US 3S 35 


75 

5‘* ! 

330 1 

M.H. 1895 
Private Hay- 
hurst 

: 30 33 32 

46 

55 

i 

45 38 

■■ "1 

1 

1 

279 . 

M.H. 1896 

Lieutenant 

I'honipson.. 

1 

•: 3a 33 30- 

45 

55 

1 ; 

! 38 40 1 

i 

273 

L..M. 1897 
Private Ward... 

i 

; 32 34 32 

j j 

50 

70 

! 

, 4* 45 1 

304 
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The shooting in the final stage of this compe- 
tition clearly demonstrated the capabilities of 
the *303 service rifle at the long ranges. Only 
one miss was recorded in the scores of the first 
thirty-five prize-winners, and Lieut. Ross, of 
Canada, who was fourth, succeeded in making 
46 at 800, and 46 at 900 yards, a really fine 
performance with open sights. 

The National Rifle Association definition of service 
rifle is : — 

S.R. Set-vice Rijie, 

•303 magazine rifl«s as issued hy the Government or of 
irivate maniifacture, ofboml Government pattern, and 
rearing the (iovernment viewer’s mark. 

All service rifles must ccmiply with the following con- 
ditions ; — 

1. U 'eiiiht — Including cleaning-rod, oil-hot tic, pull 
through and magazine, imt to exceed the greatest weight 
of the regulation rifle of the corresprinding pattern and 
mark. 

2. Length — Alaximum, measured from the muzzle to 
the butt when placed vertically on the ground, 49^ inches. 

3. Stocks — Must not he checkered. No pad or shoe 
for the heel-jilate of the butt allowed, nor may the butt- 
plate be checkered. 

A metal fitting for the s«»le purpose of the attachment 
of a match backsight is jiermitte*!. 

4. Pull of trigger • Miniimnn, 6 lbs. 

5. —Strictly in accordance with iluisc on any 
pattern of Government service rifle. 

As the sights arc immovable latiTally, allow- 
ance for wind must be made either by aiming 
off the buirs-eye, or seeing the fore-sight to the 
right or left of the ci.-ntre of the back-.sight. The 
result is the same as putting on the allowance 
the other way on the fore-sight of a match rifle ; 
it brings the muzzle into wind. 

AVitli open sights great attention must be paid 
to changes of light, especially when a fine fore- 
sight is taken. As a general rule a bright light 
recpiires a higher elevation than a dull one or 
than shade. Some individuals are affected by 
these changes to a greater extent than others, 
and the alterations to be made must be found 
out by personal exfierience ; but llie effects are 
iiiinimizcd by j)ainting the fore sight, so that the 
same amount of it will be regularly seen. (Sec 
Figures a and Ik) 

The back-sight consists of a sliding bar with 
a V in the centre. This bar may be reversed, 
or a plain bar substituted (known as a match 
bar), so as to have a straight edge to aim over. 
The sights should always be kept a dead black, 
to prevent the light glancing on them, and also 
to give good definition. Black and white jjaints 
may be used. A\'hcn shooting through the V 
it is useful to paint :i small white dot on the 
back of the barleycorn : this dot should be 
just visible resting in the angle of the V, and is 
a\;reat aid in keeping good elevation. (See Fig. a,) 
In shooting over the bar, instead of taking a 
fine front-sight, many competitors prefer to see 
the whole of the barleycorn, bringing the top of 
the block level with or visible over the bar. In this 
case a small white line is painted on the barley- 
corn foi the purpose of keeping its centre accu- 


rately over the windage line on the back-sight 
(Fig. b.) When the wind is blowing from th« 



(a) Aid in keeping elevation (^) Aid in keeping elevation 
when using the V. when shooting over the bai 

right, the latter line will be to the right of th< 
centre of the liack-sight and vice versa. 

Owing to the back-sight not being marked ii 
fine divisions, a detached vernier scale is allowed 
and its use is necessary to ensure sight altera 
tions being made with accuracy. These vernier 
are scaled so that an alteration of one divisioi 
means a change of i inch for every 100 yards 
'fhey arc also useful for making the white lin< 
give the wind allowance on the back-sight. 

As spirit levels are not permitted, the sight: 
must he kept horizontally by aligning the top o 
the bar with the top or bottom of the target 
or one of the uprights of the back-sight Avith £ 
flag-post or other suitable object. 

Position — In service rifle competition! 
open to all comers any position is usually per 
mitted at all distances, but special matches an 
also held at 200 yards standing, and kneeling 
The Volunteer positions are, at 200 yards kneel 
ing, at 500 prone, and at all distances ovei 
500 yards, any. 

It is diffiimlt to describe briefly the correc 
position for standing and kneeling shooting ; anc 
a.s most competitors who enter for competition! 
under these conditions are Volunteers, and there 
fore already acquainted with them, lengthenec 
directions are scarcely worth the space required 
It is well, however, to remember that the grea 
secret is to get the body and rifle thoroughl; 
braced togetlier, and for this purjKJse the use (] 
the sling is an advantage. In standing, the fee 
should be at right angles to each other, as als( 
the arms, the left elbow being directly under th 
rifle, and the right elbow on a level with th< 
shoulder. 

In the prone position the shooter’s bod; 
should point well to the right of the targe 
aimed at. His legs may either be stretchei 
Avidely apart, or crossed, whichever he find: 



lliird Class. Second Class. First Class. 

, Takgbts. 


most conducive to steadiness. Good triggti 
pulling is of much greater importance in the.s> 
positions than in the back, as the slightest jern 
will throw the rifle out of position. 
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The Dimensions of the Targets used at 
the different distances are as follows : — 


I 


' Divisions. 


Third 
Class. 
200 yards. 


Bull’s-eye' 8 in. diameter | 

Inner 20 „ n 

Magpie...i3a „ ^ 

Outer Kemainaerof 

a target 

I 4 ft. square. 


Second Kirst . 1 

Class. Class. Mating, 

500 & 600 yds. 800 to 1,000 yds. ^ 


2 ft. diameter 

3 II II 

1 4 II , II 

! Remainder of 
a target 


3 ft. diameter I 5 inarksj 
44 i« M i 4 

Rcmaitidiir uf 
a target 


6 ft. Sfiuarc. i res ft. x 6 ft. 


1 


Elevation— In addition to the force of 
gravity, the elevation of the bullet i.s influenced 
by the direction of the wind, except when it i.s 
blowing at right angles to the range. A twelve 
o’clock wind depresses, and a six o’clock wind 
lifts it in its flight. A moderate wind will rc- 
(|uire nearly one, a stiff breeze two or even three 
points over or under the normal elevation at 
800 yards, according as it is from the front or 
rear. (See diagram.) 

Normal Elevation means the elevation a 
rifle requires in a calm. When ascertained, the 
normal elevations for the different ranges should 
be marked on the back-sight, and all calcula- 
tions made from them as starting points. 

The direction of the wind, or the situation of 
a shot on the target, is referred to by the [losi- 
tion of the figure.? on the face of a watch. Thus 
a twelve o'clock wind is a head, a six o'clock 
a 'rear wind ; a three o’clock shot is on tlie 
centre line of the target out to the right. W’ind 
allowance, and the difference in elevation above 
•or below the normal, are calculated in feet and 
inches, and the sights are adjusted to read off 
the required amounts. 

The density of the atmo.sphere through which 
the bullet cleaves its way has also to be reckoned 
with. A high barometer means a heavy alnu)- 
sphere, and consequently a high elevation, A 
low barometer and moi.st weather in general a 
low elevation. 

Wind Allowances — Roughly speaking, 
the bullet takes about one second to travel up 
to the 600 yards, and two up to the i,ooo yards 
target. The distance it i.s carried out of its true 
course by the \vind in this time ha.s to be calcu' 
lated by the shooter, and, by shifting the fore- 
sight to one side to the other, the rifle is pointed 
sufficiently into the wind^ so that the bullet may 
■strike the centre of the target. As the wind 
changes in direction, its effects on the bullet 
vary laterally and vertically in an inverse ratio. 
A head, or twelve o'clock wind, re(]uires the 
maximum elevati >n, with the minimum allow- 
ance for wind. As it changes round to I IT, the 
elevation sinks to normal, whilst the wind allow- 
ance increases to its maximum, and *so through 
each quarter, as a reference to the diagram w’ill 
show. Wind allowance must be learned by 
experience. It is in gauging its effects on the 
flight of the bullet that the skill of the rifleman 


is chiefly displayed in target shooting at known 
distances. The changes in the strength of III 
and IX o'clock winds are the easiest to appre- 
ciate. Head and rear wind.s, especially .those 
knoAvn as fish-tails, in which the direction is 
constantly shifting from XI to I, or from V to 
VH, are the most difficult to follow and judge 
correctly. A stiff breeze often holds its strength 
steadily ; a soft wind, especially in hot weather, 
rarely. 

A cloud bringing up a shower always affects 
both the direction and strength of the wind. 
A thunderstorm usually causes it to shift round 
suddenly to the opposite quarter, an eiiuully 

M 
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(juick riiturn to the original direction taking 
place when the storm is past. 

Mirage is tlie name given by riflemen to the 
heated air rising from the earth. In hot weather 
it interferes with the aim, more especially when 
one is using open sights, the target appearing to 
rise and fall on the vapour clouds. When the 
mirage is stnjng and bul)bling, a slightly higher 
elevation is necessary. 

It is only waste of entry fees, ammunition, 
and temper to enter for competitions except 
with a good rifle in which the competitor has 
confidtaice, and until his last shot i.s registered 
he shoultl never relax his efforts to make every 
possible point. Once started, the sooner a 
competitor has finished a competition the better ; 
the less time occupied, the few-er changes of 
wind will be encountered. The unexpected 
happens in rifle shooting as often as, if not oftener 
than, in any other form of sport ; and delay. ha.s 
often lost and but seldom won a match. 

Before commencing each range, both eleva- 
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tion and wind allowance should be checked, 
and care taken that the latter is on the right 
way. Carelessness in these matters has ruined 
many a good score. Extreme and, during the 
continuance of a match, undivided attention 
must be given to the atmospheric changes. 
Particular note should be made in the memory 
of the strength and direction of the wind, on 
each shot being fired, for reference prior to 
altering for the next one. 

A good field-glass is essential, to spot the 
patch indicating the bullet hole, and to keep a 
sharp look out for changes of wind in the vicinity 
of the targets. Special attention should be given 
to the movements of the mirage when any 
exists, as it is often affected by changes of wind 
not otherwise discernible. 

The Sporting Rifle — It is only those who 
have tried that are aware how difficult it is to 
make a really close and central group of shots 
at loo yards with a single sporting rifle ; and 
how great a treasure a double-barrelled one is, 
that w\]\ throw six or eight bullets consecutively 
into a 4-inch circle at that distance. 

Few sportsmen in purchasing a rifle of this 
class afipreciate the iniportamx? of testing the 
accuracy of the sighting themselves, anil making 
certain that it suits their individual peculiarities, 
until the lesson is learned by bitter exj)crience. 
However careftilly tried by the manufacturer, it 
is quite possible that in other hands a rifle may 
throw' at loo yards 2 or 3 inches away from the 
point aimed at, an error which in the majority 
of cases means wounding an animal instead of 
dropping it. 

The sporting rifle, as used for shooting at 
Bisley, must conform to the following defini- 
tions : — 

Sporting Rifles — Calibre — Maximum, *360. 

Pull of tri^^er— Miniiniini, 3 llis. 

Sii^his—OYMW sij^lils, or such as have received the 
sanction of llic Council or of ihe ComuiiUee. The 
J^'iiian Luck-sight and the Heuch comhiiuition fore-sight 
have l)een sanctioneii. 

No lateral sidjuslmenl of fore- or Irack-siglU will In: per- 
mitted. The centres of both sights must Im fixeil over 
the centre of the luirrel. If a ])latiniiiii or other line is 
used oil the liack-sight, only one such line will Ik; per- 
mitted. 

Spirit levels are perniilled. 

N.B. Any single, double or repealing rifle (whether of 
(lOvernment pattern or nt)t) c«miing within llie alxive 
conditions inny be used in sjiorting rifle competitions. 

The target used is a 12-inch disc, divided 
into inch rings. The buirs-eye is 3 inches in 
diameter (counting 6), with a central carton 
(counting 7). The highest scores recorded in 
the stationary target competiiioiis at Bisley, 
distance 100 yards, are : — 

liingle Rifle -48 out r>f a )Kxssiblc by Edward Ross, 
1889 ; W. K. Joyni, 1895 ; Lieutenant Ranken and Mr. 
Litticdale, 1896. 

Double Rifle — 54 out of a {Xissiblc 56 by Edward Ross, 

1889. 

competitions held at the Running Deer 


Ranges at Bisley are amongst the most popular 
on the Common, and afford sportsmen excellent 
practice for the migration to the North later in 
the season. A small target with a 6-inch biillV 
eye, coinciding wdth the position of the heart, is 
marked on the deer, which is painted through- 



DaN'. FkASEK COMl'HTlTZON 1895. KCNNING Dr.BR. 

Distance I lu yards. Double Rifle. Four runs— both barrels fired 
at each run. 

F.arl Cairns, s 4-4-3-3 = 27. 

out its natural colour. To place six or eight 
consecutive shots w’ithin the inner ring as the 
deer runs first from one side and then from the 
other is no mean performance. At Wimbledon 
Karl dc ( jrey was /ad/e princeps in these com- 
petitions, and, at the present lime, Earl Cairns 
occupies the premier position. 

In single-riflt? competitions the Mannlicher 
has, since its introduction, completely swept the 
board. The high velocity of the bullet makes 
only a small allowance in front necessary ; and 
the closer it is possible to aim at the object, the 
better and more consistent will the results be. 

Many deerstalkers now' use the Mannlicher 
in i)reference to the Express, and speak highly 
of its performances in the field. The low 
trajectory, high velocity, greater accuracy and 
range, and small recoil amply compensate for 
any disadvantage in the weight and shock of 
the bullet. [See Df.krstai.kino.J 

The National Rifle Association and 
the Bisley Meeting — No account of target 
shooting would be complete without some refer- 
ence to the National Rifle Association of Great 
Britain and its great annual Prize Meeting. 
This Association was founded in i860 for the 
purpose, as its charter declares, of giving per- 
manence to Volunteer corps, and encouraging 
rifle shooting throughout the Queen^s do- 
minions. Its list of members numbers about 
3,000, and its annual Prize Meeting, held -until 
1889 at Wimbledon, and since that date at 
Bisley, is the most important of its kind in the 
world. Commencing on the second Monday 
in July, it lasts a fortnight, and regularly attracts 
not only w'ell-know'n shots from all parts of the 
kingdom, but contingents from several of the 
Colonies. Upwards of 2,600 competitors stay 
in camp under canvas for the meeting, whilst 
the train service brings large additions every 
iporning from London ^d Aldershot. 
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As will be seen from the following summar)*, 
a very large number of the individual competi- 
tions are open to all comers. 


List ok Competitions held at the Lislry ^Teeting. 


i' 

Rifle used. 

Total No. 
of Com- 
petitions. 

Ditto open 
to All- 
comers. 

T*:.n, j 

i , 

'Match R 

*7 


3 j I 

Service R.... 

42 1 

30 

i 

*5 1 — 

Sporting R.. 

6 

] 

6 

1 

1 1 

i Revolver..... 

‘5 1 

*5 

1 2 i 1 i 

‘ i 


The prizes annually o[rcr(?d in these competi- 
tions amount to over 0,000 in cash, the 
value of the Challenge ('ups and IMate being at 
least as much again, and upwanls of ^£'3,000 
additional is distributed as the results of pool 
shooting. 

The principal team competitions are : — 

W'ith the Match Rifle : The Elcho Chulleu^^c 
Shield between teams representing England, 
Ireland, and Scotland ; the Regular \\ Volunteer 
Officers Match^ the Jjumphry Cup^ Oxford v, 
Cambridge. 

>\’ith the Sendee Rifle (limited to Volunteers) : 
The Belgian Challenge Cup for volley bring ; 
the Loyd Lindsay mounted competition ; the 
Mutivny firing at moving figures ; the Chancellors 
Plate, Oxford and Cambriilge Universities ; the 
Rajah of Kolapords Cup, Mother (^)untry and 
Colonies ; the Ashlnirton Shield, Public Schools, 
and' the China Cup, inter-county match ; open 
to all the service, United Service Challenge Cup, 


The Inmvidual Competitions Oi’En to Ali.-Comfr*? 

IN'CI.I'I'K — 

I Distances. 


No. of Aniouiu of 
Prizes. Prices. 


! M.K. Tlio Albert goo, ooo & xooo 

.. The Hnlford. .. 

, S.R. The Alexandra.. 500 & 600 
,? 'llie Ornphic ... 500 
,, The l).iily 

Cirajphic aoo 

M The IXiily 

Telegraph 6^10 

i Open to members of 
j all the Services — 

iS.R. The Imperial 200, 500, 600 & 

j And for Volunteers 
j only— 

iS.R. The Queen's 200, 500, 600 

! 800, 900 

I, TheSt. Geoi^e's.. 500, tloo, 900, 


5 ^ {'16 and Cup. 

* 2 ^^ and Cup. 

ia6 Sk«*tchcN 

and Cup. 

XJ2 and Cup. 


120 and 

Ch.-illengc j 
Cup. 


600 jC^4?o, Medals' 

an»l I^adt^e^. • 
32s and Cups; 

and jC^dges.; 


Full information of the foregoing cofiipetitions 
and the regulations governing them will l)e found 
in the Bisley Programme published every June 
by the National Rifle Association, lo, Pall Mall 
East, London, (Price is.) The latest books on 


rifle shooting are 21 ie llieoryand Practice of Rifle 
Shooting, A. G. Foulkcs. (Horace Cox, ioj*. 6</.) 
Notes on the Rifle, the Hon. F. F. Freemantle. 
(Vincent, sj.) 

W. R. JOVNT. 

THE RE\’OIAT’d< — The revolver, in its 
present form, is not tlie result of the invention 
of any one man, although (^)l. C'olt was the first 
lo moke it a pratrlieal weai)on ; but rather the 
result of a long si'ries of evolutions from t^'c old 
single barrel ])istol. 

l\'hen the pistol was first made it was soon 
found that then? was m.'ed of a way lo fire several 
shots in rapid siwc'ession, long before such u 
pre.ssing need was fi.*lt in the rifle. 

I'hc pistol is t)nly used, as a rule, at close 
quarters ; so if the first .shot is a miss there is no 
time to n?-load to take another shot. 

Double barrelled pistols and then three, four 
or more barrelled ones were in consequence 
made, but in the early stages tluxse barrels were 
all made of the full length of tin* ])i.stol, and each 
barrel loaded as a .se|)arale pistol. 

'I’he double bnrrelled ones had a lock for each 
barrel, the three barrel lei* ones were often made 
with the barrels one below the other (the <louble 
Iwrreis being either hori/jiital, or more rarely 
vertical to each other). 

When more than three barrels were used, the> 
w’ere generally groujied in a elusler round a soliil 
core, never, or hardly ever, with a centre barrel 
surrounded by otlu!r.s, as this w'ould present a 
mechanical diflicnlly in firing the centre one. 

I ri*nieinlK*r, some years ago, seeing a French 
pin fire n voKer which fired Iwelvi? shots. The 
chambers in the cylinder seenu*d in a double 
tier, with two barrets, om* for the inner circle 
and the other for the outer circle, but I did not 
have a chance lo examine it closi*ly as lo the 
construction. 

In order lo fire the various barrels of the 
pistol, one of the earliest forms had a firing pin, 
which was jmt opposite the cap of each barrel 
in succession (this was not po.ssible in the wheel 
and Hint lock days). Another form w’as lo have 
the hammer come opposite each barrel in turn, 
first moved by hand, and later by mechanism, 
automatically ; this form was ii.sed in flint locks, 
and is retained in some modern jnstols and 
multibarrelled rifles. 

'I’he first actual re7:olver had the barrels re- 
volve so as to come op|)osite the hammer in 
turn. This was found mechanically w eak, so the 
revolving cylinder w'ith chambers coming oppo- 
site a barrel common to all in turn was evolved, 
and tin’s, with modifications, is the form of all 
modern revolvers. 

'rhe reason the original idea of a set of barrels 
was abandoned for a cylinder with chambers 
Oldening on to a barrel common to all is the 
following : — 

At the first glance it w'ould be thought that 
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the former plan is the best. A barrel complete If this difficulty is found in double barrels, 
in itself shoots not only harder (owing to there it is infinitely increased as the number of barrels 
being no escape of gas, such as unavoidably takes is increased. In fact I do not think any amount 
place between the barrel and cylinder of the of regulating can make four or more barrels shoot 
later plan), but more accurately (as there is no together. 

joint between the cylinder and barrel). Never- For this reason the revolving cylinder has been 
theless the cylinder revolver is not only lighter, almost universally adopted, in spite of the vary- 
owing to there being only one barrel instead of ing escape of gas inevitable, and of the fact that 
several, each the whole length of the pistol, but it the chamber occasionally does not come oppo- 
can shoot much more accurately. At the same site the barrel, owing to fouling or dirt getting 
time, each barrel of the “ pefiper box,” as the old into the action. If there is an extra escape of 
revolving barrel pistol was called, shot indi- gas at a shot, it makes that shot weaker, and 
vidually better and more accurately. consequently low, and, if the chamber does not 
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The reason of this seeming paradox is as quite come round far enough, a shaving is taken 
follows ; — off a side of the bullet, causing irregular flight 

Any one who has shot, or regulated, a double and an inaccurate shot. In my opinion the 
barrelled rifle knows how difficult it is to get the revolver of the future will have an arrangement 
two barrels to shoot parallel, both horizontally for making the connection between the chamber 
and vertically, to each other ; each barrel may and barrel gas tight during each shot, so as to 
shoot perfectly in itself, but, when joined together, make it as accurate as a single barrel pistol, 
one t)arrel will be found to shoot higher than The cocking arrangement also needs improve- 
thL other, or they will shoot across or away from ment. It has either to be cocked by hand, 
each other. Fixing the two barrels mechanically causing Iqss of time, and, what is more important, 
parallel to each other is no use, as, there being loss of aini ; or it is cocked by the trigger, whicli 
more resistance to the recoil where the barrels latter plan, though more rapi^ gains rapidity b}’ 
touch each other, they shoot away from each loss of accuracy, as it is im|^ssible to “ hold ” on 
other (or apart), and they can only be regu- to the object, and at the same time lift thi* 
^ated by hand at great expense and trouble, hammer by the trigg€^. There ought to be somt- 

if. 
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way of the revolver cocking itself by the dis- 
charge ; this cocking only to take place when 
wanted. 

A revolver with these two improvements would 
be, in my opinion, superior to any repeating 
pistol, as it would balance properly, which no 
repeating pistol I have seen docs, and would be 
of much more comjmct shape. Also the stock 
should be more in line with the barrel (like the 
duelling pistol), instead of below it, as so many 
revolvers are made, especially those of the “ bull 
Dog ” pattern. 

I'he way revolver-shooting is practised in the 
Western States of America is the only real way 
to learn to shoot a revolver. In this country 
revolver-shooting is practised as a sort of game, 
like croquet, tennis, or golf. 

Subjoined are diagrams of the best on record 
scores to date at various forms of revolver 
shooting, but I personally do not think the 
deliberate sort of shooting of much use. I'he 
only useful practice is rapid shooting and a 



BEsa ON Rkcord, Target An* Best os Rkc »ki», 50 yak ns, 

VANCIKG RAl'im.Y FROM 50 la SHOTS. 1 ’.I‘;lF.Y, l8v|. 

T(l 15 YARDS. BiSLEY, 1896 . 
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Best on Record, Targf.t af- Best on Kecord, Mi>viNn 

TEARING AT INTERVALS OF TaRGF.T ACROSS J.INK OP 

J SBCO.\'DS AT ao YARDS. FiRK AT ao YARDS. 

moving series of competition.s, as a revolver is 
only used for war or self-defence at extremely 
short range and in very rapid firing. 

"^^I'here are many enthusiasts who make good 
scores at small stationary bull’s eye.s, and are con- 
stantly improving at that sort of skill, who could 
not hit even the outer edge of the target if called 
on to take a snap-shot from cither on foot or 
horse-back. 

In all shooting competitions, as in fact in all 
competitions which were originally intended to 
be practisedfibr some useful purpose, there is a 
constant and set.i^ingly inevitable tendency to 
drift into unpractical lines, and a development in 
just that direction which is useless for all practical 
purposes. 

In racing it gets into breeding racing 

machines ” which cannot carry a child’s 
weight; in pigeon-shooting, clay bird shoot- 
ing, and rifle-shooting, it only teaches a knack 


for those j)articiilar sports which is of no use in 
the field. In the same way revolver shooting at 
stationary targets spoils a man’s handling of a 
revolver. 

If 1 had to train a man to shoot a revolver for 
practical use, I would rather take one with good 
eyesight and a steady hand, who had never fired 
a revolver before, than some of our crack re- 
volver prize winners. Hie former may learn to 
shoot properly ; the latter never. I consider the 
Series 3 (Rapid firing, six shots in 12 sceoiids), 
wliich the National Rifle Association have 
adopted at my suggestion, a very practical 
revolver competition, but unfortunately very few 
men enter for it, preferring the stationary targets. 

As revolver shf)oting clubs have to study the 
likes and dislikes of their ])atrons, it seems 
inevitable that revolver shooting will have to 
continue on the same old unpractical lines of 
deliberate shooting at stationary targets. 

W'ALTKU WlNANS. 

SINGLESTICK — This weapon, as we know 
it nowadays, is nothing more than a somewhat 
poor siihslitute for the light fencing sabre, and 
there are some among us who are inclined to 
clamour for its entire cholilion; they are not, 
however, lik(.*ly to be griitificd, as its very cheap- 
ness serves as its recommendation to members 
of many of the minor schools of arms. Single- 
stick, or cudgel-j)lay, is moreover an honest, 
manly old English sport, whicli should rather be 
encouraged than allowed to sink into oblivion ; 
we can trace its progress through the ages of 
fence sitle by side with that of its more lordly 
relative the hroadswonl ; we find it all over 
civilised Europe in the fifteenth century, and 
even much earlier used, in conjunction gene- 
rally with a shicrld of some .sort, as the medium 
of cleciding in the lists a difference between two 
common fellows, who, being persons of low 
degree, wiTC not ])ermitted to wear swords. A 
few notable examples have been handed do>vn 
to us ; one being in England in the time of 
I^dward 111 . between Walter Iflowbernc and 
Hamon le Stare, who were nothing better than 
a pair of thieves who had fallen out about their 
booty ; while Olivier de la Marche gives us a 
most accurately detailed account of a similar 
combat between two tailors named Mahuot and 
Jacotiii Flouvier, which took place at Valen- 
ciennes in the presence of Duke Philippe le 
Bon in the year 1447. These judicial fights 
w’crc conducted with considerable ceremony, 
and it was the common belief in those days that 
the Deity himself interposed to protect the 
innocent. The lists were carefully prepared, 
and the two men also, they being clothed in a 
special costume of dressed leather so tight that 
it had to be sewn on to their bodies ; their 
hands and feet were bare; their hair was cut 
close, and the nails of both fingers and toes 
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carefully pared, while a stout gallows at the 
entrance to the lists was ready for the reception 
of the vanquished man. When the quarrel was 
between a man and a woman, the latter had an 
advantage given to her, she being at large within 
the “Champ Clos” and armed with a large 
stone tied up in a cloth, while the man, pro- 
vided with a club or cudgel, was placed up to 
his waist in a circular pit. 

In the second part of A 7 «;§^ Henry VI. Shake- 
speare gives a similar encounter between Horner, . 
an armourer, and Peter, his apprentice, in which 
the King himself acts as umpire. 

The judicial combat died out; but we find 
our cudgel in Elizabethan times in the form of 
the “wafter” of the London ’prentices, some- 
times mounted in a handle like that of a sword, 
and always accompanied by the hand-buckler as 
a means of defence. The sport, for such it had 
now become, was called “playing at bucklers.” 

In the seventeenth century we find but little 
mention of the cudgel, owing to the paucity of 
books on such matters, because, although prize- 
fights were many in those days, and the practical 
side of the art was sedulously cultivated, the 
men professionally engaged in it were anything 
but erudite, and the few fencing books in the 
English language were the work of enthusiastic 
amateurs who naturally paid more attention to 
their own proper weapon, the sword. I 3 ut when 
we come to the eighteenth century we see it in 
the hands of the “gladiating” prize-fighters, 
such as Eigg, Delforce and others (about whom 
Captain (Jodfrey tells us much that is interest- 
ing), in company with the backsword, just as 
much as we sec the fencing foil and the small- 
sword in the hands of the gentlemen. The 
prize-fights with swords died out about the 
middle of the last century, but “cudgelling” 
remained jiopular, in the west of ICngland, at 
any rate, until the middle of this present one. 
The fair at Purton, in North AVilts, was famous 
for encounters of this kinil; and somewhere 
about 1820 a butcher named Blackford is re- 
corded as having broken no less than fourteen 
heads in one day. The “ Hungerford Kevel” 
was another festive occasion in which cudgel- 
play, or “ liackswording,” as it was sometimes 
called, formed a prominent part ; and here one 
Morris Pope, a blacksmith, whose skill was such 
that he was regarded as Blackford’s “ successor,” 
scored many a victory, and as many as twenty 
men on each side, representing the counties of 
Wilts and Somerset, made their appearance. 
The combatants stripped to their shirts, and 
their nlay, which was something analagous to 
thatL of the German students, was directed prin- 
cipally at the head, on which part alone a hit 
counted, and not even then unless an inch of 
blood made its appearance. Donald Walker, in 
his Defensive Exercises (1840), gives a ver>' clear 
description of the “ backswording ” method: 
the men st iOd very near together, and the lunge 


[singlestick 

and recover, as we have them, were not in any 
way recognised. In the position of guards 
“ the body is held upright ; the head bac^ard ; 
the leg straight; the right arm advanced and 
nearly straight; the hand opposite the left 



Thk Guard. 

(From Walkrr*.'. Defenshe Exercises.) 


shoulder. The left hand grasps a handkerchief, 
which is tied loosely round the left thigh, and 
the left elbow is elevated and thrown forward so 
as to protect the head.” Masks, it is clear, were 
not in general use; but occasionally a sort of 
demi-mask was employed, which covered the 
face up to the eyebrows, leaving the upper part 
of the head exposed. 



Dkmi-.Mask« 


This old style of “ cudgelling ” is now quite 
extinct, and the “singlestick ” of to-day is mainly 
a medium for learning the maniagement of the 
light sabre as it appears in our modern fencing 
rooms. When “ on guard,” the weapon should 
be held in such a position as is at once the 
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most secure for defence and the most handy for 
attack, being also the least fatiguing to the 
sword arm ; and it is clear that this position is 
either the “medium” or the “resting medium,” 
in which latter the hand 
is lowered a little to allow 
pummel to rest on 
the thigh. 

The cuts are six in 
number — two diagonally 
if ^ downwards at the head or 
/•l^ shoulders, two diagonally 

upwards at the legs, and 
Medium Guard. horizoiltals at the 

From TAe SwanismoM,) belly and ribs ; but in 
all well-regulated schools 
of arms the blow at the inside of the leg is 
Strictly forbidden, on account of its serious 
consequences ; the thrusts are usually delivered 
with the hand in “pronation.” In defence, re- 
course should be had to the parries of foil i)lay, 
in which the pupil ought to be well trained before 
he is allowed to take a stick in his hand at all ; 
thus “ Quarte,” with its high and low variations, 
covers everything on the inside, from the top of 



Quarte. Septime. 

(From 7'Ae Swordsman.') 


thfe head to the hip, and the lower line is pro- 
tected by Septime,” while all the outside is 
covered similarly by “ Tierce ” and “ Seconde.” 



Tierce. Seconuk. 

(From The Swordsman.) 


the outside of the leg by reversing the hand, 
which, if quickly done, is almo.st impossible to 
avoid ; the rcjiostes from tierce are a cut over 
the stick at the left ehi.*ek, under it at the left side 
or belly, and the point in pronation, while from 
seconde the cut .should be given at the right 
cheek, or the point should be delivered over the 
enemy’s stick with the hand in pronation. 

1'he above five illustrations have been repro- 
duced from 77/1! Swordsman^ by permission of 
Messrs. Cl revel and Co. 

Alfred Hutton. 

SKATING —Figure-Skating is an art, in 
the practice of which Jlritish experts differ 
from all others. There are, in fact, but two 
schools of figure-skating, the British and the 
non- British. Austrians, Canadians, French- 
men and Swedes all skate in much the .same 
way, but British figure-skaters adhere rigidly to 
their own peculiar style. 

Skates — 'Fhe best kind of skate is one that 
can be attached immovably to the sole of the 
hoot. Adjustable skates, which always work 
loose or shift ilieir jiosili^n, should, if possible, 
Ik* avoided. 'Fhe foot plates, or mounts, one 
for the sole and one for the heel, are best made 
of light metal (aluminium answers admirably), 
and should he attached firmly to the boot with 
ordinary screws, four for the sole and four for 
the heel. It is best not to coimtiTsink the 
screw holes, as round-headed screws hold more 
securi‘ly than those with bevelled heads. 'Fhese 
screws, -{-inch long (evclusive of the head) for 
the sole f)lates, and .J-inch long for the heel 
plates, should bo blued to previjnt rusting. 
The skate-blade should fit closely into the jaws 
of the mounts, and he secured by bolls having 
hexagonal nuts. Rivets work loo.se, and should 
not he used. 

The blade whi('h 1 have always recommended 
as most siiilable for English ice and the British 
style of figiirci-skaling is one which hears my 
name. It is ,■** im h wkki on the face, i.e. be- 
tween the two cutting edges, and is throughout 
its entire length (except the extreme toe and 
heel, which are rounded off) ground to a curve 
which forms an arc of a circle whose radius 
is 7 feel. It ])roJecls about J-inch behind the 
heel of the boot, and J-inch in front of the toe, 
and its sides are straight, and ground to an 
angle of about 95° mih the face, .so that the 
edges are obtuse-angled. If this blade is in- 
tended to be used on very hard ice, such as 
is met with in Swil/erland or Sweden, the edges 


Care should bf taken to train the pupil in 
reposting smartly the insiant he *has stopped 
the attack with his parry ; from quarte the best 
repostes are over the stick at the riglft cheek or 
shoulder, or under it at the right side or leg ; 
and last, but not least, the point, in this case 
with the hand in “ supination.” From septime 
point in “ supination,” or give a drawing cut at 


should be ground to a right-angle. There are 
two other blades used by expert figure-skaters 
which need mention. One, termed “ the 
Dowler,” from its inventor, Captain Dowler, 
has concave sides ground to a radius of i6 feet, 
so that the face of the blade varies in vridth 
from toe to heel. It is narrowest 4 inches 
from the heel, and widest at the toe. When 
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travelling on large curves, an increased length 
of edge is said to be in contact with the ice, 
so that friction is diminished. The other blade 
is the one recommended by Mr. \\\ Adams, 
and is similar to that used by Swedish experts. 
Its sides are convex, the exact opposite to those 
of the Dowler. 'Fhe widest portion of the 
blade is 4 inches distant from the heel, and 
measures J-inch. At the toe and heel the width 
is J-inch, This blade is generally ground to 
a radius of 6 feet, as it is chiefly used by those 
who practise the small curved •continuous 
figures of the non-British school of figure- 
skating. 

The skate, with blade fitted, should be about 
if -inch high, measured at that portion of the 
skate which lies under the ball of the foot. A 
skater cijuipped with a pair of skates such as 
I have described, needs to keep a pair of boots 
on purpose for skating. For those who do not 
care to do this, and for children and beginners, 
a good pair of “ Acme ” or of “ Barney and 
Berry” skates, not too highly curved, will 
serve. 

Boots and Costume- -'fhe upper leathers 
of skating boots should be moderately thick, 
and not extend higher up the leg than those 
of other boots. They should not ijuile meet 
when tightly laced up, so as to allow for stretch- 
ing. Eyelet holes sliould be nearer together 
than usual. Under the tongue of the boot 
should be placed a strip of spongiopiline to 
prevent galling of the instep. Heels should 
have straight sides, and be about i i-inch high, 
the corresponding thickness of sole being 
2-inch. 

Members of the “Skating Club” wear tall 
hats, black coats and trousers when skating in 
London, and no costume looks better for good 
skaters. In the country, knickerbockers, loose 
tweed coats (Norfolk jackets arc very popular), 
and caps, or soft hats, are generally worn. 
Personally I think trousers always look better 
than knickerbockers. For ladies a well-fitting 
tailor-made dress looks best. 

Ice and its Care — I am often asked, “ How 
did you ever learn to skate in England ? There 
is never any ice ! ” but the recoril of the 
Wimbledon Skating Club shows that during the 
past 18 years there have been 356 skating days, 
giving a yearly average of 20 days. During 
these eighteen years there have only been three 
winters without any skating. 

Ice of the best (juality is free from snow, and 
frozen upon deep water at a moderately low 
temperature. A thickness of i^-inch of such 
icd will just bear an adult skater, but large 
numbers of people should noi be allowed upon 
less than 2^ inches. Snow ice of the latter 
thickness will sometimes not bear even one 
skater, and during a thaw a much greater thick- 
ness of the same ice is quite unsafe. Ice may 
bc^ kept excellent order for figure-skating by 


the use of only one tool — the “Wimbledon 
Scow ” (Fig. i). This (to quote Mr. Dryden 
in Figtire-Skating Simple and Combined^ by 



Fig. I. The “Wimbledon Scow.’* 

Monier-Williams, Pidgeon, and Dryden ; London : 
Horace Cox) “ consists of a plain sheet of No. 18 
gauge galvanized iron, measuring 4 feet 6 inches 
in length and 2 feet in breadth. On to the 
back of the sheet of metal are bolted two 
wooden handles which run out parallel to each 
other for about 2 feet 6 inches beyond one 
of the longer sides, so that the person using 
the scow cun hold one handle in each hand and 
push the scow in front of him along the ice, 
with the sheet of metal at such an angle to 
the face of the ice as he may at the moment 
find convenient.” The scow will remove snow 
better than any other tool. It gets rid of dry 
skate cuttings, and the soft wet cuttings of 
thawing ice more efliciently than the com- 
monly used broom, and answers all the pur- 
poses of the heavy ice scraper, or plane, in 
removing dangerous irregularities of ice surface, 
h or depositing the snow heaped up by the .scow*s 
on the nearest bank, snow boxes and shovels 
are of course essential. 

Artificially-frozen Real Ice Rinks — 

There are now many of these rinks in different 
])arts of the world, and figure-skating can \)e 
practised upon any one of them during the 
winter months when they are open. London 
possesses three rinks (Niagara Hall, National 
Skating Palace, and Princess Skating Club, the- 
last being only available for members); Paris 
has two "(Pole Nord and Palais de glace), and 
each of the following cities has one — Brighton, 
Brussels, Glasgow, Munich and New York. 
The method of construction is much the same 
in all. The rink floor consists of a network of 
pipes laid on a solid foundation. The water to 
be frozen— a shallow layer only — lies between 
and abovethese pipes, through which is constantly 
keptcirculatinga liquid termed the “brine” (solu- 
tion of calcium chloride or some other saline). 
The brine is not liable to freeze, but can be 
brought td a very low temperature — below zero 
(Fahrenheit) even — by means of a suitable re- 
frigerating apparatus, such as one depending 
upon the compression and condensation oi 
ammonia gas. ^ 
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Skating Clubs — ^The leading figure-skating 
club is “ the Skating Club ” of London, founded 
in 1830. Its members skate in the grounds of 
the Royal Toxophilite Society in Regent's Park, 
and wear a small silver skate as a Ixidge of 
membership. Combined figures were origin- 
ated in - this club. The Edinburgh Skating 
Club, founded in 1642, is the oldest club, and 
the Wimbledon Skating Club is a very import- 
ant organisation. Other clubs in Creat Britain 
are the following ; — Arctic, Birmingham, Cam- 
bridge University, Chiswick, Clifton, Crystal 
Palace, Glasgow, Hampstead, Ipswich, Leam- 
ington, Manchester, Norwich, ()xford Univer- 
sity, Southampton, Thames Valley and Ton- 
bridge : for entrance into almost any of the 
foregoing clubs a test of ability in figure-skating 
is demanded. The National Skating Association 
was founded in 1879, and is a member of the 
International Skating Union. One of its objects 
is to promote figure-skating by means of the 
establishment of standards of proficiency. These 
standards are represented b)* the four tests 
printed at the end of this article. distinctive 
badge for each test is awarded to successful 
candidates. There are at present some 600 
badge holders. 

The N.S.A. has recently instituted a compe- 
tition in combined figure-skating. It is open to 
teams of four skaters, either (i) representing 
branche.s of the N.S.A., or (2) representing 
properly constituted skating cluljs, or (3) com- 
posed of full members of the N.S.A. 'I’he I )avos 
Platz Skating Club has twice been successful in 
winning the Challenge Shield presented to the 
best team. 

The Amateur Championship of the World in 
figure-skating was held in Jx)ndon in February, 
iSytS, under the auspices of the N.S.A. Herr 
Grcnander, of the Stockholm Skating ("lub, was 
the winner. Previous champions have bei^n, in 
189O Herr Fuchs, of the Munich Skating (?lub, 
and in 1897 Herr Hiigel, of the Vienna Skating 
('lub. No serious British competitor has yCt 
entered in these competitions, as the British 
style of figure-skating is not recognised by the 
International Skating Union. 

Form- “There is a singular unanimity of 
opinion amongst British experts as to what 
constitutes good style in figure-sk. ting. (Cer- 
tain .rules governing the attitude of the body 
and intended to assist the skater t(j pre.servc 
stability of balance with least effort to liimself, 
have been termed the rules of “ form.” These 
have long been accepted as embodying the best 
British ideas on th^ subject, and a skater must 
adhere to them if he wishes to be considered 
an exponent of the British style. I'he essen- 
tials of these rules of form may be sifmmarised 
as follows:-^ 

1 . Body to be held strictly upright, moderate 
flexion only being permitted at the moment of 
taking a stroke. 


II. Employed leg to be kept straight, the 
knee being fully extended whenever ])ossible, 
flexion only being permitted at the moment of 
taking a stroke. 

III. Unemployed log to be carried behind 
the employed whenever possible, the heels 
being ap|)ro\imaled. 

IV. Head to be turned in direction of pro- 
gress, and carried horizontally, any tendency to 
look down upon the ice being particularly 
avoided. 

V. Arms to hang loosely by the sides of the 
body as far as |)()ssible. 

W hen progressing upon an edge, it is usual 
for the skater to hold his body not facing full 


■ 
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front, but with a sideways inclination, so that 
if he is moving forwards on the right foot, the 
right shoulder leads and looks together with 
the head in the direction of j)rogress, while the 
left shoulder, together with the unemployejl 
leg, is held back. If, on the other hand, he is 
moving Ixickwards on the right loot, the posi- 
tion of the body remains as before, the left 
shoulder and the unemployed leg now leading 
and looking together with the head in the 
direction of progress. The unemployed leg is 
generally carried not only to the rear of its 
fellow, but with the knee slightly bent, and the 
foot turned so as to make something more thaa 
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a right angle with the employed foot. In any 
event, the unemployed leg should be carried in 
an easy unconstrained attitude, and should be 
kept quiet and not swung about. Plate I., re- 
produced from a photograph taken and kindly 
sent to me by Mr. AV. Leaf, represents Mr. 
Edward J*ollock on a curve of outside edge 
backwards. It is a good illustration of the best 
style of figure-skating according to British ideas. 

Most skaters allow themselves a certain 
amount of latitude in their interpretation of 
these rules of form, just so much, in fact, as to 
prevent stiffness and want of elasticity of move- 
ment. 'J'hosc trained at St. Moritz and Davos, 
however, not only allow themselves no such 
latitude, but have expanded the rules of form 
somewhat in the direction of fostering rigidity 
of action. A straight unemployed, as well as 
employed log is insisted upon, the former being 
held close against the latter. 'J'he toe, also, of 
the unemployed foot generally points in much 
the same direction as its fellow. 'Fhc best expon- 
ents of this ultra-British or Anglp-Swiss style of 
skating are probably the strongest and most 
accurate figure-skaters of the day. Plates II. 
and III., reproduced from photographs kindly 
taken at St. Moritz by Mr. E. Cohen, represent 
Dr. Holland on curves of outside edge forwards, 
and outside edge backwards respectively. The 



Plate II. Ultha-Ukitish ok Anglo-Swiss Style op 
Fiuuke-Skating. 


reader will note how the style of this very fine 
differs from that shown in Plate I. 
yith regard to the non-British style of figure- 



Platr III. Ultra-Bkitisii, or AnglO'Swiss Style op 
Fiuuke-Skatikg. 


skating, no very definite rules of form have yet 
been laid down by its exponents, who, indeed, 
are not entirely agreed amongst themselves as 
to what is the correct way of skating the very 
difficult and complicated figures performed by 
them. There is, however, a unanimity of opinion 
with regard to the employed leg, the bending oJ 
the knee of ivhich is not only permitted, but 
enjoined. The leg, too, which British skaters 
term unemployed is as much employed as its 
fellow, being constantly swung forwards or back- 
wards ; indeed, it appears to contribute more 
than anything else to the skater’s balance. Some- 
what extensive excursions of the arms, also, are 
not discouraged (see Plate IV.) The small 
circles and narrow curves which predominate ip 
the figures peculiar to this style of skating arc 
best performed in the vray just described, while 
the British figure skater’s rules of form are best 
adapted to the large curves and bold turns 
which constitute his ideal. 

If the skater observ'es British rules of form, he 
will find that he travels approximately upon that 
portion of the skate-blade termed in Fig. 2 the 
Travelling Area. This is the case whether 
he is simply travelling forwards or backwards 
upon a curve of outside or inside edge, or exe- 
cuting one of the many turns enumerated later 
on. 1 'he, portion of skate-blade in front of the 
travelling area, termed in Fig. 2 the Striking 
Area, is used almost entirely for making 
stroke from one foot to the other. The tabl‘- 
accompanying Fig. 2 explains in detail the exact 
portion of skate-blad^ used in the various edge s 
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turns, and changes. It will be noted that the 
changes and some few of the turns are made a 
little in front of, or a little behind, the travelling 
area ; but nevertheless the majority of the work 
of figure-skating is done on that area of the 
skate, if the skater holds himself in accordance 
with the rules of form. Should he not observe 
those rules, he will probably rock to and fro be- 
yond the limits of the travelling area, and his 
balance will become proportionately unstable. 
The illustration. Fig. 2, and the table following 
it, are tiiken from the volume of 

the Isthmian Library, now in the press, written 
by the author of this article, and ])uhlished by 

A. I>. I lines and Co. 



K — Area^ - “ ^ Tt'aveJlt^Area >•' 


Fig. 2. 

A. In.si(lc liiick change iiiade with the continuous 

stroke. 

Outside back change made witli the continuous 
stroke. 

Outside forward brack«:l. 

B. All the forward turns, except oiUsitle forward 

bracket. 

C. Inside and outside edges 1 nick wards. 

1). Inside and outside c<lges forw ards. 

K. All the Uick turns, except inside back three, inside 
back bracket, and outside l>ack bracket. 

F. .Jn.side forward change made with the c<»ntinuous 
stroke. 

Oul.side forward change made with the continuous 
' .stroke. 

Inside back three. 

In.side liack bracket. 

Outside Ijack bracket. 

The four edges — Figurc-skalers do not 
travel much upon the flat of the skate, hut 
almo.st entirely upon one or oti^^r edge. 'Fhc 
inside edge corresponds to the inner side of the 
foot, and the outside to the outer .side, and as 
progression may be forwards or backwards ui)on 
either edge, four edges are spoken of. 

Inside edge forwards To make the 
stroke, say, from the left to the right foot, the 
body and right knee must be bent, and the left 
foot turned toe outwards at an angle of 45'' with 
the line of motion. A vigorous thrust is then 
made against the ice with the left foot, the 
striking area (Fig. a) of the skate-blade being 
chiefly used, although tne? ' hole length of blade 
may be employed for a powerful stroke. As 
soon as he is launched on the edge, /he skater 
must straighten the body and right knee, and 
hold himself in accordance with the rules of 
form, and travel up>on the portion of skate-blade 
marked D in Fig. 2. The next stroke on to the 
left foot is taken in a similar way. The main 


difliculty in skating on this edge is to hold large 
sustained curves, there being a tendency to curl 
inwards and make small scratchy strokes. The 
antidote is to hold the body perfectly upright 
and keep the unemployed leg well to the rear, 
with the toe turned oulwiirds. 

Outside edge forwards is best learnt by 
taking .short steps as if walking, hut crossing one 
foot over the other, and ])lacing the skate down 
on the edge at eai'b sti-p. When conflilence is 
established, strokes may be taken from one foot 
to the other without any crossing of the feet. 
As on the insidi: edge forwards, the skater travels 
upon I) (Fig. 2). 

Inside edge backwards is by far the most 
dirtlcult of the four edges. 'I'he best way to learn it 
is to prai'tise the forward “ tiuee " turn de.scribed 
later on. 'Flu? stroke from one foot to the other 
is exceedingly diflieiilt. Just before the stroke 
is taken, .say, from left to riglit foot, the skater 
must forsake the projier attitude on the left 
inside edgi? and turn his head to look over the 
left .shoulder. 'Fhe U.-ft heel must then be turned 
shart>ly inwards till the foot is almost at right 
angles with tlu. liiu* of motion, and at the same 
moment the right loot nmst be placed down on 
the edge ckise to and parallel with the left foot, 
a push off being obtained from the Jailer. 'Fhe 
skater will now be in correi't attitude for the 
inside edge backwards on the right foot, and 
must travel on (.' (I'ig. 2). 

Outside edge backwards is best learnt 
by a gentle walking movenient backwards, one 
foot being plac’cd exactly behind the other at 
each slej). If the head is turned on to the right 
shoulder as the left fool is put down and vhr 
ru’rsa, the skater soon gets on to ijie edge and 
makes curves of gradually increasing length. 
He mustrememher (i) not to cross the feel, but 
to place the rear fool down as though about to 
follow in the same curve as its predei e.^sor ; (2) 
directly the skate touches tlu: ici* to travel upon 
(' (h’ig. 2) : and (3) to skate very slowly and 
without any hurry at the stroke. 


The four simple eights cimsisi each of two plain 
irclcs on one t»f llu* four edges, skated so that the 
narks on the ire ivsendde the nuiiie- 
iil S. The two lorwanl eights are 
•ery easy, and the tw«i kick ward 
•ights veiy dirficuli, especially the 
iisidc l»ack eight, which invi.»l\es the 
iithcidl stroke from inside hack to 
nsitle hack. In practising these 
igures it is iisii.-d to commence each 
itroke at a fixed point or** centre.^ 

Ls shtiwn in Fig. 3 . An orange is 
rcnerally iil;iced on the ice for the 
airpose. The syinliol K.0. 1*. means 
ight foot tnitside edge forwards. 

]>lhcr similar syiidxds f»n the dia- 
;rams in this article need no cxplana- 



Fig. 3— SlMI-IE 
iMGHT. 


The four changes -A change of 
Ice or “serpentine line” is made when a .skater pro- 
•SsinL say. on the inside edge forwards, jmsses acru^ 
ic flat of the skate on to the outside c^e forwards 
,'irr. 4 ). A similar change can of course be made from 
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any of the other three edges. There is no difficulty in 
these movements if the skater holds himself in correct 
attitude on each edge. 

The four “three” turns — By a “turn” is meant a 
turning or revolving of the body upon one foot, so that 
forward progression is converted into iKickward pro- 
gression, or ?7iY’ 7 'L'rs/i. Three turns and bracket turns 
are accomplished upon two edges, rocking and counter- 
rocking turns upon one etlge t)nly. In corresp<mding 
threes and rockers, the boily is revolvetl in the same 
direction. Similarly with brackets and counters. 

Inside forward three (Kig. 5) - -This is a turn from 
inside forwards to outside backwards. On the right foot 
the Ixidy revolves fnmi right to left. In the correspond- 
ing bracket turn the revolution is from left to right. 
The skater travels upon U (Fig. 2) before the turn, and 
ujxm C after the turn. 'I'o make the turn the skater 
shifts his lialance forwards on to B, and starts tlie revo- 
lution of the body by pressing hack the rear shoulder, so 
that the front shoulder comes still in(»re to the front. 
At the same moment the heel is turned outwards away 
from the unemployetl fool, and the head is turned to 
look over the shoulder which is to load after tlie turn. 

Outside forward three —from outside forwards t*> 
inside backwanls. The same portion of the skate is 
used as in the preceding figure. To commence the 




necessary rcvolutitai of tlie body on liie right fof>t from 
left to right, the left shoulder is Imnight forwards. .Vt 
the turn, the heel is turned inwatds and ilie head moveil 
to look fU’er the left shoulder. After the turn the left 
shoiilde. must be strongly rotated back again. The 
difficulty which exists of holding a bold curve after the 
turn, witlmut curling inwards, depends upon this neces- 
sity for contra-rotation of the body. The turn must not 
be hurried, and the unemployed U^g must be kept well 
behind its fellow after the turn, with the knee and toe 
turned in the direction of progress. 

Inside back three— fri»m inside back to outside 
forw'ards. This is the most difficult of all the threes. 
The skater travels uiwin C (Fig. 2) before the. turn, and 
I) after the turn, the actual revolution taking place as 
far liack on the skate as possible — i.c. upon Sonic 
.seconds before the turn, the skater, if upon the right fool, 
niusl move the head oyi to the right shoulder, the 
shoulders being rotated from left to right. At the turn 
the toe is turned outwards, .and after the turn the Iwidy 
must be contra- rotated, so that the shoulders regain the 
position they previously occiijiied. 

Outside back three -from outside back to inside 
forwards. At the turn tlw skater ]iivols ujion (Fig. 2), 
and no coiilra-rotaliim of the body is needed after the 
turn. 

T^e four bimple Q'a — A (Fig. 6) is a change 

foLow'ed by a “three” turo. Hence there are four 
two forwards and two liackw’aidt, the latter lieing the 
most difficult, 'riie tuitsuh back Q, which contains the 
difficult inside Uack three, is the hardest of the .serie.s. 
The .Q’s can be skated strictly in accordance with the 
rula^f form, if commenced at a good s]»eed ; but if used 
aS' a^eans of gaining ]iace, as they often are, they mu.st 
^l^-4fttcd rt^ih the “continuous stroke,” which is dc- 
under the heading of continuous figures. 


[skating 

The four simple reverse Q*s— A reverse Q is a 
“three” turn followed by a change, so that there are 
four reverse Q’s, two forwards and two backwards. The 
outside forward reverse Q (Fig. 7) is an excellent figure 



for testing the capiabilitics of a skater. If he can change 
the etlge after a bold curve of inside edge succeeding the 
turn, it shows that he has overcome the tendency to curl 
inwards after the turn. If a reverse Q is utilised as a 
means of gaining pace, the continuous stroke must lie 
used. 

The four rocking turns — Rocking turns or rockers 
are turns in which t>ne edge of the skate only is iisetl, 
the body being revolved in the same direetion as in the 
corresponding “three” turns. Hence the outside for- 
wartl rocker (Fig. S) is a turn from outside forw'ard l<» 
outside back, and on the right foot .the body revolves 
from left to right. There are three other rockers, the 
inside forward, • the inside bark, and the outside l>ack, 
and the last named is the easiest. The foot has to be 
turned through a greater angle in rockers than in threes, 
hence more confidence is needed. The difficulty in all is 
to hold the cflgc after the turn. 

The four counter-rocking turns Counter-rocking 
turns or counters (Fig. 9) arc turns in which one edge of 
the skate only is used, the body being revolved in an 
opposite or counter direction to that in which it is re- 
volved in the corresponding “three” lams. Just as 
there arc four rockeis, so there are four counters, and the 


Fig. 8.— RocKiiK. Fic.. 9.— Counter. 



back outside counter is far the most difficult. The u.sc 
of the continuous stroke facilitates the execution ol 
these turns. 

The four bracket turns— A bracket is similar to a 
three, but the borly is lurn'sd in the opiwsite direction, 
ami the skate marks resemble a bracket in shape (Fig- 
10). Brackets, like threes, can be skated from all foin 
edges. They arc all very difficult, but esjiecially ih* 
Ixick outside bracket. The turn of the outside forwan 
bracket is made at A (Fig. 2), and . that of the inside and 
outside back brackets at F. Suitable movements of tlv 
arms arc es.sential for executing these figures — nipvemcnl' 
of the shoulders and head lieing unimportant. 

The four mohawks^ A mohawk is a drop from 
either of the forward ed^s of one foot, to a similar, bm 
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back edge of the other foot, or vice versii, the dircctifin 
in which the skater moves remaining the same through- 
out. 

Outside forward mohawk (Kig. 11)- -The skater, 
when on the outside forwards of the right Io<u, rotates 
his body from right to left and looks over the left 
slioulder. At the same moment he crosses the left foot, 
toe outwards, behind the right foot, and places it ihiwn 
on the outside backwards. 

Inside forward mohawk— is skated in a similar 
manner. The two back mohawks are simple strokes 
from the Ixick edges to the corresponding forward 
edges. 

Choctaws — tire similar ftguresto mohawks, except that 
if the skater starts, say on the outside forwards, he tlrops 
on to the inside backwards (Fig. 12). 

Cross-mohawks and cross-choctaws- -In these 
figures, which are curio.sitic.s and not serious movements, 
the .skater crosses the second fnot in front of the first, 
and turns his borly almost com]diaely nnmd in a direeti*»n 




opposite to that in which it is turned in corresiionding 
mohawks and choctaws. 

.besides the ;i:mplc eights, iiuiiiy others are skated in 
wiiich the diflerent turns or other figures arc incorporated 
in each circle of (he eight. A rocker- Q is a eliange 
followed by a rocker. Similarly we have counter-Q’s 
and bracket-Q's, and llu* reverse varieties of ea.*h. 
Tw'o, three, four or more “ three*’ turns can Ih! skated 
in sei^uence. So als<.i can lockcrs, counters, and brackets. 
The cxprcs.sion “ two turns” always means two “three” 

I urns in .sec|uence. In correspondence with this practice, 
the term ‘’turn” in comliiiied figure-skating always 
means a “three” turn. It is usual, loo, in combined 
figures to replace the term hy the call “Change, 
turn.” Similarly, a reverse (,) is “Turn, change.” 

Combined Figure-Skating is the art of 

skating in combination with one or more skaters 
the figures already enumerated. Suy^ptjse, say, 
six skaters (A, B, C, D, E, and F) standing at 
the corners of an imaginary hexagon, in the 
order shown in Fig. 13. A and 15 , wlio are 
partners, skate towards the centre of the hexa- 
gon, and cros.sing oiu; another 
1^ at that ])oi 111, skate away from 

- I ^ one another to the circumfer- 
j ence of an imaginary circle, 

whose centre is the »;cntre of 
the hex^ jn. The other pairs, 
C and J.), and Jt) and F, take 


one another, each skating opposite to and in 
time with his partner. T owards the termination 
of the figure, the skaters approach the centre 
again in tlie same order as before, and ixirtners 
pass one another at the centre, shoulder to 
shoulder, and commence a fresh figure. 

Explanation of terms used in Combined Figure- 
Skating -('I'akvM from : Simple ami 

Comhinrtl^ and fciundcd tin ilio “ Fxidanaiion of Tcrni.s ” 
autlinrisod by tlic t/nnfcrcncc of .Skating C'liib.s, July, 
1S91)- 

1. A “ niovcinenr’ i.s a figiiiv or a part of a figure 
skated on one fool only IJ, three. 

2. A “figure" is a inoMMucnt or a series of niove- 
nienls, having a recognisi-il name- /\V' twice l>ack, 
mohawk. 

3. A ‘•cnir* is a figure or a .soiii's of figures beginning 
and ending al tlie eeiifiv, .siii’h figures being fletermined 
by the word of eoniinaiid of llu* caller. 

4. 'fhe term •‘centre" applied U) any figure means 
that it is fi» be eseeuted close i«»tlie centre. 

5. The lerins ** ineel " and “pass” are used to cx- 
piess two methi>ds in wliich llie centre may be passed in 
the inuldle of a eall. 

When the wonl “meet *' i.s called, a fresh stroke is 
taken np al the centre. 

When the won! “pass" is called, a fresh stroke, if 
fit'inaiideil by the is taken uj) beyond the centre. 

0. 'fhe term “abiml " appl'i’il !•» any figure means a 
rhang.- in the (firection of ie\ )lulioii round the centre in 
the e*»n.-se ol that liguro. 

7. I'lie terms “ out ” ami ‘ in '' are used in any call 
or pail of a call in which the kalers do not circle round . 

the centre. , , .. 

S. The teim “entire” may Ur ap]>hed al the option ol 
the caller to any single figure in the course of whi«-h t he 
skaters both leave aiul reliirn to the centre. Should the 
skaters leave and return l«) the centre more than once in 
the course of .such a figure, I hi- caller must lepeat the 
word “entire** each lime he passes the centre. 

Rules of Combined Figure-Skating — (laken 
from J-t\inr-Skniin^ : Simple and Cemhined, and lonnded 
on the “ Rules** authoiised hy the Conference of Skating 

Clubs, July, 1S91) 1 1 1 

1. The caller sets the lime, sjieed, and mode ol 
skating all call.-, and must be accurately followed by tlie 

other .skaters. 

2. I’AT’ry figure must he eommeiiceil cm the out side 
edge, unless the in.side edge be speeilied in the eall. 

i Whenever the foot is cluiiigecl al lliec..nnm:nrement 
of a new figure the word “and" niii.sl be used 111 the call 
to denote that change. 

4. The centre must always be kepi outside the curve 
cm whic'h it is approaelied, unless the word olf is 
called, whe n it must be kept inside the curve*. 

5. When starling Irom rest to 


;< 

\ 

I 

k 

Fig. J3. 


c. \Mien starting iohii ^ 

of calls, the skaii.*r must keep the cciilre inside the curve 
on whirhlu- li'iivis il. :iml mns-t <;t.iiimcnfe the (irst ligurc 
on llu- ritllit fool, unK'.^s il is olliorwisy .s|htiIkm 1 . 

\VlKU.vv.rtl.c<vnlrc is l«.ss.:. ... "'1?. 

call one of ll'c wor.1.. 
m.isl Ik; inscrlcil in ll»' ctH. 

Combinihl figuvos may be divided into three 

*’ (i\ 'The ordinary cireliiiK (ignres, in which the 
skater circles round the centre in the same direc- 
tion throiijihonl tiic call. . u- i 

E »2l. like a^i.ip ..cki.* a.,d oird» 

B, and just bUore t. ano opposite direction. 

'rhe “out and in” ligures, m which the 
skater does not circle round the centre at all, 


If the figure is one of the circling variety, all six 
skaters now skate in the same direction round 


the centre, at equal distances from it and from 


A A 2 
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but skates directly away from the centre, and 
directly back again 

Group ( I ) is further subdivided into ^i) figures 
in which the centre is not passed in the middle 
of the call, and {b) figures in which it is so 
passed. 

As there are many hundreds of commonly- 
practised combined figures, it is impossible 
within the limits of this article to do more than 
enumerate one or two belonging to each group. 
The centre is a fixed point on the ice (an orange 
is generally used) from which the skaters start 
each call and to which they finally return to 
commence the same or a new call. I'he cal/cr 
is one of the first pair of skaters. Tie decides 
what figures are to be skated in each call, and 
calls them out in a loud voice. A good caller’s 
qualifications are as follows : — (i) He must have 
a facility for arranging groups of calls so that 
each c:all is skated on both feet, but with one or 
more different calls intervening. (2) He should 
as a general rule deliver a new call before the 
skaters reach the centre, not after they have com- 
menced to leave it. (3) He must know every 
variety of combined figure, and give each call 
its correct name in accordance with thcj above 
Rules and Explanations, and not call figures 
which are too difficult for his team. (4) He 
should be a good, steady and accurate skater. 

Twice back and forward (Fig. 14) is the commonest 
call belonging to (iroup I, suh-division a. 'I’he skaters, 
two, four, six or more, si and each about three yards from 
the centre, and if there are six, in the order shown in 
Flfi* "flic difl'erent pairs skate towards the centre 
to comniencc the call in mtation in the manner alre.n<ly 
described. Each skater sljirls on tl e right knit, and 
makes the first str»jketci the leftnf the cenire (w Rule 5). 
The figure “twice back ’’ ciuisisis, as Fig. 14 shows, t if 
a forward lliree followed by a drop on to the outside edge 
lxickwa<ds of the other fiioi and the same two move- 
ments repeated. When all the skaliTs are circling round 



Fig. 14.— Tvvica- Hxck anu Kokwakp. 

the 4pentre they should again occupy the .sttine relative 
pldtions adopted at iln* start (Fig. 13). This is 
called keeping the figure “square.” They return to the 
centre on a bold curve t)r outside edge forwards, and, 
remembering to keep the centre outside the curve on 
which it is approached, unless the word “ off” is called 
{see Rule_4), cf>?nmencc the same call, or any other -that 
may lie enjed, on the left foot. The. average diameter 
of the cii^wround which the skaters move ni this and 
^othdk' cirenDig figures is 80 feet. 


The following points must be borne in mind 
by the first pair of skaters in a combined figure. 
'The caller leads the figure and sets the time, 
.speed and mode of skating all calls (see Rule i). 
The diagram represents the mode in which the 
average caller skates the figure. His partner’s 
duties are (i) to watch the caller, skate as he 
docs and keep time' with him, (2) to keep the 
centre in a straight line between himself and the 
caller, (3) to arrive at the centre simultaneously 
with the caller. Each remaining skater in a 
combined figure must remember (i) to watch 
the caller and skate as he does, (2) to watch 
all the other skaters and skate so that his posi- 
tion relatively to them corresponds with Fig. 13 

i\e. help to keep the figure “ square,” (3) to 
keep time with his partner, and not skate 
opposite to him unless the latter is “square” 
with the others. 

Other simple calls belonging to Group I, sub-division a, 
arc — “ Forward entire,” being a plain circle of outside 
edge forwards beginning and ending at the centre, “ Inside 
forward entire,” “ Fr>rward turn entire,” “ Inside for- 
ward turn entire,” “Twice l«ck and forward turn,” 



Twicii J’lAtK AMI Fokward Cextre-chaxge Entirk 


entire 

After 


“Twice liack ami forward .and inside forward turn,” 
“Twice back turn,” “Twice back and inside Iwick turn,” 
and countless others. 

Group I, sub-division maybe further subdivided intu 
llirec sections --( I ) centre figures, (2) meet figures, .ami 
(3) fijjures. 

Twice back and forward centre-change 

(Fig. 15) is an easy call belonging to section (t). 
the “ iw ice kick,” the skaters 
run up on the oulsiclc edge 
forwards to the centre, on 
the near side of which they 
change the edge, continuing 
kick to the centre on the 
curve of inside etlge for- 
wards. A similar change 
can of course be made at the 
Centre from the other three 
edges jireccdcfl by suitable 
mitvements. 

Twice back off meet 
and forward turn entire 
(Fig. 16). This is one of 
the most familiar calls be- 
longing to section (2). The 
skaters riuf up to the centre 
on the second “Ixick” and 
take up the fresh stroke 

necessitated by the forward turn on the “off” side of the 
centre. 

Twice back and fovWard and inside forward oiT 



Fig. 16.— Twice Back 0 F^ 
Meet and Forwarc 
Turn Entire. 
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pass sad forward (Fig. 17). This call K-Ioncing to 
secuon (3) IS easily understood from the diauiam 
Group 11 . eoimte of the “about » circling figures and 
the call, Once back and forward turn about and 



Fui. i/.—Twice Back and Fokwaru ano In.siue Off Pvs.s 
ANO Forward. 

once back and forward turn (Fig. i 8 ), .sumck-iuly ex- 
plsiins this variety of eoiiil)inci! figure. The cliicf ])oinl 
to be not 0(1 i.s that the .skaters mii.st all .skate the al)(.>ut 
forward turn .simultaneously. 

Group III. contains the “ out and in ” figures, and For- 
ward and forward turn out and forward in (Fig. 19) 



is a typical call. It i.s one of the ea.siesl aiul most 
commonly used on the ice, and the diagram fully explains 
>t. Calls consisting of figures belonging to two or more 
groups are freoueiitly skated. In fact, the nimil»er of 
combinations of figures making suitalile calls is wiiliout 
limit. 

Simultaneous Combined Figures — In 
these figures the same calls are skated as in the 
ordinary combined figures, but each skater is not 
paired off with a partner, as all the performers 
skate together simultaneously. 'I'd make this 
possible the skaters do not skate right up to the 
centre, but to the circumference of an imaginary 
circle surrounding the centre. This plan is useful 
when odd numbers are skating together. 

Continuous Figure-Skating - This is the 
kind of figure-skating in wl ich experts in the non- 
i^ritish style are proficient. The figures practised 
cannot be executed with facility in^the British 
style, and so have not hitherto been introduced 
into combined figure-skating. Small circles and 
narrow curves are predominant, and for these 
the bent employed knee and non-quiescent un- 
employed leg are essential. The continuous 
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fi^re-skatur’s aim, moreover, is to make sus- 
tained efforts on one foot, and to skate figures 
of a definite pre.scribed pattern, devi.sed perJiap.s 
by him.self, and often liiiiitt‘d “to place” on the 
ice. Such “ picture figure.s,” as they are termed, 
compo.sed geiujrally of movements of e.xccptional 
'I'k constant j)er.scvering practice. 

Ihe average faiglish skating winter is nevcT 
long enough to enable even our best men to 
attempt tlie.se figures with prospect of attaining 
even reasonable proficiency, but now' tliat arti- 
ficialiy fro/,L‘ii ice-rinks are open in (..oiKlon for 



Plate IV. Non-Bk Style df FuiURE-SKATi.NG. 

six months of the year, many skaters are 
mastering them. Although the style adopted 
by most continuous skaters is the reverse of 
graceful to the b-nglish eye, it is certain that the 
most dinirult continuous figures can bee.xccuted 
with iierfect grace, as Herr Grenander, the 
World’s Amateur (^lampion in figure-skating 
for 1898, and by far the most accomplished coc. 
tinuoiis skater yet seen in this country, has shown 
us. I arn much indebted to Herr (kenander for 
permission to publish Plate IV., a portrait of him- 
self just finishing a curve of inside edge for- 
wards. A description of this distinguished 
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Swedish expert’s style will be found in the 
Figure-Skating^ volume of the Isthmian library. 
A skater obtains the impetus necessary for 
progressing continuously upon one foot by means 
of a succession of “ destroyals ” and “ rightings ” 
of equilibrium effected at the moment of changing 
the edge or making a turn, and termed “ the 
continuous stroke.” When about to change, say, 
a forward edge, the skater leans strongly over, 
so as momentarily almost to lose his equilibrium, 
his body being in advance of his foot. To 
regain his balance, he turns his skate into a 
sharper curve, and brings the foot (iiiickly for- 
wards on the new edge so as to overtake the 
body. 'I'his rapid advaiK^e of the focjt to catch 
up the body gives the skater added impetus. 
Similarly, when skating turns, the skater allows 
the body to get in advance of the foot, and at 
the moment of turning draws the latter rapidly 
after the body at an increased rate of speed. 

Besides the changes of edge and different 
varieties of turns already enumerated in this 
article, the following miscellaneous figures arc 
used in continuous skating : — 

Loops arc of throe kiinls — tlu? ordinary variety, the 
turn loop, and the Iiraokot loop. Loops of the ordinary 
variety (Kig. 20) are formed by suddenly converting 
a large into a small curve with an equally sudden return 


Both rf>cker and countcr-l^eaks can be skated from all 
edges. Beaks of Iwth varieties can l»e made cither 
narirow or broad, according as the two curves are near 
together or far apart. When the second curve is so near 



Fic., 26. 
Kockku>»cak. 


b'lG. 27. 

CounteR'Bfak. 


Fir.. 98. 
Pir.’s-KAK. 


the first as lo he practically superposed, a hook is the 
result — a nios! difficult figiire. 

A pig*s-ear (Fig. 28) is a rockcr-beak followed by a 
change, skated so that the sementine line crosses the 
first curve of the beak twice. Figs. 29 and 30 arc illus- 




Fic. :io 


JL Jl^ 


Flli. 'JO. 
Loci'. 


Fi(i. ?i. 

Tj'kn Loop. 


Fi<;. ??. 

UkACKI-.T 1 .001*. 


to the large curve. They can be skated from all edges, 
those on the inside edge la-ing the most irdficult. Turn 
loops (Fig. 21) are turns winked into the form of a Knip, 
and 9 racket loops (Fig. 22) are brackets skated in a 
similar way. 

Ringlets are circular loo])s. 

Cross-cuts are of three kinds the ordinary variety, 
the counter cross-cut, and the Swedish cross-cut. Cross- 
cuts of the ordinary variety (Fig. 23) are cummenced 
in the same way as corresponding loops, but at the 
apex of a possilile loop the skate is lirouglii to a .stand- 
still (in tile case of a forward cross cut), and is then 

3 : X 

Fic;. Fu;. -' 4 . I* u*. 25 . 

Cross-i.ut. CuexTER I'Rn.ss-eeT. Swr.riisii CR«>s5-r ijt. 

drawn rapidly backwards to be again lirouglit forw.ard 
until th^last curve outs the first. The l^ase of a cross- 
cut may be straight, as in I'ig. 23, or curved. Cross-cuts 
can lie skated from all cJp.es. Fig. 24 is a diagram of 
the counter cross-cut, and Fig. 25 uf the jiwedish cross- 
cut. 

Beaks resemble rockers and counters, since each 
figure is .skated on one edge, and the loot is moved in 
the same direction as in the corresiwnding rocker or 
ctmnter. In rocker-beaks (Fig. 26) the fcKit is moved 
rocker-t^se, and in counter -beaks (Fig. 27) counter- 
.'visfe, ^ 


Initions of two picture figures, both of which occur in the 
s|H.*cial tc.st of the National Skating A.ssociation. Fig. 29 
is a cross comtirlsed of four hooks with changes, and 
Fig. 30 is a complicated figure consisting of counter- 
beaks and changes. J^ igs. 3 1 -34 are diagrams of different 
varieties of continuous eights. 



Fio. 31 . 

Continuous 
F.u; I IT. 



Fig. 32. 


Continuous Change 
Turn Bight. 



Fig. 33- 

CONTlNUq'.'S 
Changf. Loop 
Eight. 



■ Fig. 34. 


Continuous 

Counter 

Eight. 



Fic. 3S. Fic. af’- 
Grape Vines. 


Qrape -vines are two-footed Canadian figures of whicl 
here are a great many different varieties. Both feet an 
kept on the ice through&t, and the skater always pro 
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cresses in one direction. The movements, though not 
hard to execute, are ditHcult to learn, as it is nut easy to 
follow the complicated intertwining of the leet. 1 have 
only space to give diagrams (taken from M r. Meagher’s 
book on Figure SkeUing) of two of those figures- the 
single grape-vine (Fig. 35), which can lx? skated with the 
right or left shoulder leading, and the double gra|>e-vinc 
(Fig. 36), which can be skated forwards or kackwartls. 

Hand-in hand Figure-Skating -A large 
proportion of the figures eniinierated in tliis 
article can be skated by gentleman and lady 
hand-in-hand. As a book has recently been 
published i^see Bibliography) devoted entirely to 
hand-in-hand figures, it is unnecessary to give 
any detailed account of them here. 

Montagu S. Moxii:r \Vilijams. 

Bibliography— 77/6* .r/;'/ of Skating, (icurgo Ander- 
son (“ Cycles ”), (London, Horace Cox); A Systtm of 
Figure-Skating, T. M. VVilham, formerly Vjindcrvell and 
Witham (London, Horace C«»x) ; Fignre-Skitiing, 
Simple and Combined, M. S. ^Monier-Williams, \V. K. 
Pidgeon ami A. Dryden (London, Htnace Co\) ; Skatiny^ 
Volume of the Badminton Library, J. M. Ileathcoie, 
C. G. TcbhiiU and T. M. Witham (London, Loiigin.'ins 
and Co.); Figure-Skating Volume of the Isthmian 
Library, M. S. Monier- Williams (lamdon, A. I), limes 
and Co. ) ; Skating Volume of the All England Series, 
Douglas Adams (London, ilell and Sons) ; Skating 
Volume of the ihnil Series, C. (i. Tehbutt, A. Rea<l, ami 
A. Tebbult (London, Routledgo. and Sons) ; Figure and 
fancy Skating, G. A. Meagher (London, llliss. Sands 
and Foster) ; Iland-in-!Iand Figure-Skating, N. ( j. 
Thompson and F. L. Caiman (l/)ndon, Longmans amt 
Co. ) ; On the Outside Edge, being Diversions in the 
History of Skating, (L H. Fowler (London, Horace Cox). 

TESTS OF THE NATIONAL SIvATlNC. 

ASSOCIATION OF GREAT IJKITAIN. 

THIRD CLASS ICE FIGURK-SKA'l'I MJ TEST. 

The judges will require the test to he skated in gtioil form, ilie 
essentmls of whicli .ire (i) .Sideways attilmie of Innly ; (.») Face 
liiriiisd in direction of progress; (j) Uprightne.v'i of carriage; (4) 
.Straightness of employed leg, :ii]cl (5) .Apiiroximatinn of heeU. 

Test —{ft) A forwura outside 3011 each foot, the length of e;u h 
curve being 15 feet at least. 'I’he 3 need not he skated a centre, 
(/>) The ordimiry und cross outside roll forward ;ind h.'u:kwnrd, the 
length of each curve being 10 feet at Ic.nst. (/:) A forward oiitNule S, 
the diameter of em h circle being 5 feet at least. 

In every case two of the appt)iiited judges must be present at the 
examination of a candidate, and the candidate must satisfy both 
iudges. 

SECOND CL.\S.S ICJi FIGURE SKATING TESI’. 

No (.'indidate e.m be judged fur tliis ti:st unless In: h.'is previoiidy 
uassed the Third Cl.'iss lest. The judges will reipiirc all turns to 
he skaind clean, tuid all movements to be c.xccuterl in gotsl torin. 

Test— {a) The following figures skated on e.n b fwl : namely — 

1. Forward inside 3, the letigtii of each curve lieiiig 4<i feet at least, 
a. Forw'anl ouLside 3, the length of each curve being 50 feet .it 
least. 

{b) The following figures .skated to u iciitrc on alternate feet 
without {Miuse, three times on each foot ; naiiiely — 1. Forward insiile 
3 / the length of each curve being 13 fact at least, a. Forvv.Tnl emt- 
side 3, the length of each curve being 15 feet at least. I'orwanl 
inside two turns, the length of each curve being 10 feet at east. 
4 * Forward outside two turns, the length of e.icli curve lieimr 10 feet 
at least. 5. Forward inside three turns, the length of each curve 
lieing TO feet at lea.st. 6. Forward outside tlircc iiiriis, the length 
of each curve being 10 feet at Ica.st. , ,, 

(e) Hack outside two tii:'n.s 01 .Jt' rnate feet on the cro.ss roll, 
three times on each foot, the length v f each curve being 8 feet at 
least. 

(d) The following figures skated on each foot: namely— i For- 

w.ird inside “Q,” the length of each curve being at least. 

2. Forward outside “ Q,” the length of each curve Being 30 feet at 

least. 3. Back inside^* Q,” the length of each curve being 15 feet 
at least. 4. Back outside **Q," the length of e.Tch curve being 
10 feet at least. , , 

(e) A set of combined fiitures sk.ited with another skater, who 
will be selected by the judges, introducing the following calls in 
such order and with suen repetitions as the judge.s direct 

*• Forward 3 entire. 9. Once back— and forward. 3. Once back— 


and forw.'ird 3. 4. Once kick oft' iiii'et^-aml forward 3 t-ntirc. 5. 
” vS n'‘^«t - and kick -and forward 3. 

W hen a ^troke is taken in a cimihiiied figure from outside hack 
to oiitsuie hack it imut he i.ikcu on the cros.s roll. 

1 he whole of tile above test must he skated oti the same occasion 
mill tietore two of ihe lunperly appoinied iiiilges, and the candidalc 
miist stilisfy both jinlgcs. 

FIRST CI.AS.S It’F. I'lGrRF.-.SK.VriM; TEST. 

No (..liulukiic fail be judged for (his test unless he h.is previoiislv 
lxissr.li|,.;Secniidl l.issTcst. The first class test is divided him 
two sci.iioiis^ A 1,1,1 j{ The whole lest imi.st he passed hcfiire the 
vimo jiitlges. 1 hi* judges shall not be rt i|uired to judge a candidate 
III si-ciiiifi |j| uiilc'^s he passOil in .V. 


.’Sl-CTIIIX A. 

1 his '■ectioii (wiisisis of a si-i of ('ombitied Figures (skated with 
aiioilier sk.iier wii-iwill be si (u u-d |.y tin* judges) iiiirudiiciiig all 
till* calls in Part I., and ;ilsii such of the calls iu Part II. as tlie 
Judges (for the purpose Ilf .dleru-iiiiig the feet, eii.ihliiig the candi- 

il.ile to I’ei-oviT his [Hisitinti. nr otherwise) may leiitiire. 

I he c.dl ‘‘hack entire " must be skated at least six timc*i in 
Miccessinii oil alieni.ile feel. > c. ihiee times nii each fool. All) 
olhei call in Pari I. must be sk.ited .-ii Ie;i-i twice, beginning once 
with the right ftml and mii'i: with the leli. Siibiect to these con- 
ditions the c.ills shall he skated in sui;h order and with such 
reiMitiiinns as the judges in.iy. while the set is in jirngress, dircct- 
In c.^Ils iiiiindiiciiig ‘‘twice h.ick " the i-.indidale nuisi rec.eiie at 
least 35 feet from the leiiire. The figure “Ign'k entire'' must be 
6 feet ill di.ntietcr at le.isi. 

To p;iss thesi i iii>ii ilie e.inilidate must s.itisfy bnlli iinlges in tlic 
manner in wliuli he sk.Oe-. ih*- -i t con ideivd as .1 wliole, and aUo 
in the iii.iiiiicr ill w hicli he --kates each iiulividiial call in P.irt I 'I'he 
judges may jia.s .1 caiidiilate, nuiwlihsiaiidiiig a reasonahli* iniinbi;r 
of ciiors on his part in tin* c.iiiim- of tin: set, provided that he 
nitiinaltdy skates all the c.dls in Pait I. to thc:ir satisfaction. 
Whenever :i stroke •- t ikeii in a eunliiiied lignie from outside back 
to outside kiek it imist he lake the cross roll. 

t\ift /. I. Twn.ebiek -.'onl In w aid three and forw’ard inside 
tlirie, if lilt et •*. Twice luck ’iml forward three tiirUN— and 
back meet ■ ami h.ick two turns—- ami forward two luriis, 3. 'I'wice 
b;ick- and forward reverse (J, meet. 4. Twice back —and hack, off 
meet. 5. Twice back .ind b.ii:k in-ide reverse ceiilre lurii <J— .itid 
fi>rward. 6. 'Twice back iiirii. centre Him entiiv, off meet, 7. 'Twice 
luck centre « h.inge tj entire, rf Once h.ni:k— and forvy.nd— and 
forward iiiKide two lum«, centre change entire t>. 'Twiceback — 
and foi w.irii iw.i tiiins, pass entire. lo. '1‘wice hack two turns, off 
pass entile, meet. 11. Inside twice b.ick —and forward iicsidc two 
turns, ij Forward two IJ's out and forwanl reverse (J— and 
fiirward (.) ill, off meet. 13. Ikick entire. 

/*»!// //. I. Foiw.ird entile. 3. Forward— .and forward inside. 

3. Inside foivv.inl :ind ftirw’ird. 4. Once hack— .uid forward 
cihiiige. 

Jsi-i'ltriN Pi. 


To p;is.s this section a candidate iiiiist store 60 marks at least. 
No marks shall he scored in re-pect of aiiv one-footed figure, 
unless it is skateif on eai li fiK>l, and in compliance (on each foot) 
with the printed conditions as to form and diincnsioiis. corres. 
|NMuIing rule shall apjily in the case of two fiMitnl figures. 

'The iiiiiiiber set ag.iiiist o.ieli figure ii:|iresenls the iii.ixiiiiiim that 
can be si.on •! for lli.it liguie. 'Thus, for exaiiqile, where the 
iiiaxhiiuiii f«»r.i figure is lo, .1 caiiflld.’iii* who skates it to the com- 
plete saiisfaciioii i>f the judges on each foot will sci*re 10 in all, and 
not 10 f.»r e.n li fiioi. .Subject to lln-si: conditions, the judges sh;dl 
allot such number of marks for .my figure as they consider priipor- 
tiouato to the. merit sliowii in .skating it. 

'J’hc figures in tlie .section are div idcil into groiq s, and a cuii(lid;ne 
shall altfinjit :dl iln* figures he pmposcs lo attempt in an earlier 
group bef.iie allem]iting any lignie in a later group, liilt he iii.ny 
resign marks stnreil in ;in earlier group fi>r the sake of scoring for 
a liguif in a kiier group, 'The judges may allow' .-i candidate .'iny 
iiuinhei of .iHompts .it a given figure that they consider rcMsonahle. 

la liroups 1-6 every loop must measure in its longest diameter 
between 6 inches ami i foot 6 iiich(‘s ; and where more loops llwn 
one . art: inlPMlnced, the loops iiiii.st not cut e.ich other. The curve 
both hehire.-iiid .'ifier tucli lref.)il, ilo ihlo loop, or Imip, .'is the case 
may be. shall be j fed long at le.'ist 

( 7 roitf I. I'njoils, Six in Xumber. In each trefoil 

the curve succeeding the last loop imisl cut that preceding the 
first. Forwards 18, backwards 2fi. 

OrPup 2.- -thmbte Loxps—\ caudiikile shall not score for .i 
figure ii. this gr.mi» if In* h.-is obtained marks for the corresponding 
figure in (iroiip i. Forward inside 3, back inside 5, forward 

outside ?, b.ii k .nilside 5. , 11.1 

Group \ Cinainnojis Loop K.— Six Cfimiileie 8 s must be skateit, 
the cliiiiiiciLr of caiiii i^irclc hi;in^ Iciisl. torwsirds 17 ^ 

backw’ard.s iS. . i i . i a 

Groups ConiinuoHS Loops. S\\ Mps must be skated.^ A 
candidate .sh.dl not score for a figure in this group if he has obtaineu 
marks for the corresponding figure in Groups i or 3. Forv^-ards 6, 


A candidate shall not score for a figure in this 
group if he has obtained marks for a corresponding figure in Groups 
1, 2, 3, or 4. Forward inside i, hack inside 2, forward outside i, 

back outside 2. , , . » . v 

In Group# 6—10 every cross cut must have a base at leant 8 incnes 
long, and where more crosscuts than one are introduced the cross- 
cuts mu-st not cut each other. 
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Croup h — Continuous Cross-cut 8. — Six complete 8's must be 
skated, the diameter of each circle being s feet at least. Forwards 
9f backwards 15. 

Group 7 — Continuous Cross-cuts , — Six cross-cuts must lie skated. 
A candidate shall not score for a figure in this group if he has 
obtained marks for the corresponding figure in Group 6. Forwards 5, 
backwards 9. 

Group 8 -Maltese Cross, — The cross>cuts must be approximately 
of the same size, and approximately at right angles to each other. 
Forw.*ird inside 5, back inside 8, forward outside 5, back outside 8. 

Group 9 — luverted Maltese Cross, — The cross-cuts must l»c 
approximately of the same size, and approximately at right angles 
to each other, the bases being towards the centre of the figure. 
Forward inside: 5, liack inside 8, forward outside 5, Imck outside 8. 

Group lor' Cfvss-cut. 'I'he curves licforc anil ;iftcr the cross-cut 
must be each at least ,1 feet long. A candidate shall not score for a 
figure in this group if he has obtained marks for a corresponding 
figure in Groups 6, 7, 8, or 9. Forw.’ird inside 1, buck inside 2, 
forward outside i, back outside 2. 

In (jroups II — 16 the curve before and after each turn must bo 
6 feet lung at least. 

Group \\ — Continuous Q 8.- Six complete 8’s must be skated, the 
diameter of each circle being 5 feet at least. Inside turns to, outside 
turns 10. 

Group \‘s "Continunus Q's. — Six Q’s iniist be skated. .A candi- 
lUate shall not score for .-i figure in t.his group if he has uhtnined 
marks fur the corresponding iigurc in Group 11. Instde turns 4, 
outside turns 4. 

Group 13 — Continuous )iracket 8. — Six complete G's must he 
skated, the diameter of each circle being 6 feet at least. Inside 
turns 15, outside tuins 17. 

Group Continuous Brackets, — Six brackets must be skated. 
A candidate shall not score for a figure in this group if he has 
obtained marks for the corresponding figure in ('iroiip 13. Inside 
turns 9, outside turns 11. 

Group 15 — Brackets.— \ candidate shall not score for .a figure in 
this group if he h.-is obtained marks for a corresponding figure in 
Groups I j or 14. Korwaird inside ?, back inside 3, forwartl outside 3, 
back outside 4. 

Group x&— Continuous Counter 8.— Six complete 8’s must lie 
.skated, the diameter of each cin'Ie being 5 feel at least. Inside 
turns 18, outside turns 20. 

Group 17 Continuous Counters. — Six counters imist be skated, 
every curve being 9 feet long at least. A candidate shall not score 
for a figure in this group if he has obtained marks for the corn:s- 
ponding figure in Group ib. IiisUh: turns 10, outside turns 12. 

Group xS - -Counter.- The curves before and after the turn must 
be 9 feet long at least. A candidate shall not si:orc for a figure in 
this group if he has obtaiiieil in.trks for a i.orrcsponding figure in 
Groups 16 or 17. Forward inside ?, hack insiilc 3, forward outsiilc 
3, hack outside 4. 

Group xg— Continuous Si\ oomplute ^'s must be skated, the 

diameter of each circle being S feel at least. Forwards 4, back- 
wards, 4. 

In Groups 20 24 the curve before and after the turn or change of 
foot must be 30 feet at least. 

Group 2;i — Rockers Forwanl insiilc 4, back inside j, forw.'ird 
outside 4, hack outside j. 

Group 2i — Counters. — Forward inside 3, IkicIc inside 4, forward 
oiitshle 4, back outside 8. 

Group Hi—ihackrts. - Forward inside 3, back inside 4, fiirwarU 
outside 4, btack oiitsifle 3 . 

Group Mohawks. — Forward inside 2, forward outside 3. 

Gtonp 24— Forward inside 3, forward outside 2. 

Group 25 Spread iut^lc. 'Ihc curve must be 30 feel long at 
least. .A candidate sl'.all not score for more than one figure in this 
group. Inside with 60 feet ladius i, sir.ughL j, outside with 60 fi:et 
radius 6. 

Group ’06 — Toe .Steps , — A candidate shall not attempt more th.-ui 
six varieties. Kacli variety 1. 

Group 27 'Grape-vines.— \ candidate shall not attempt more 
than seven ligiircs in this group. Kach variety 7. 

Group Canadian 8. — One foot in advance of the other. 
Forwards i, hackwanls 2. 

SPKCIAI. IGF. FIGURE-.SKAT 1 N(; I’EST 

The test must he skated in London or the iieighUjurhood. All the 
figures must he skated to the satisfaction of liircc duly appointed 
judges. 'File whole test need not be skated on one day, but must Ijc 
skated before the same judges within a period nut exceeding one 
month. \ candidate will he allowed a reasonable number of attempts 
to execute any piarticular figure. 

No candidate shall be judged for this u-sl unless he have pre- 
viously passed the first-class test. No candidal e wlio has failed to 
jXiss the lest sh.-ill be permitted to make another attmipt to jiass 
in the same skating .season, with<iut the special written permission 
of the judges before whom lie failed, 

Part 1 . 

'Fhis’part must be skated in strict English form. 

Seetton A . — The following set of combined figures must be skated 
iiitbe order stated below ; 1. Twice back and’ forward two turns, 
oflf -centre turn, tw'o turn.s, and forward iiisidc turn off. a. Twice 
■ back and forward off centre rocker 1 i-tiie off. 3. Forward bracket, 
turn entire. 4. Twice back centre bracket entire. 5. Forward 
inside turn, bracket entire. 6. Forward inside, and once back and 
fcrwaid, and forv/ard inside three turns off centre change three 
lurns enure. 7. Forward two counters out and forward in.side two 
bra^sts. and ferward mohawk and back inside off centre rocker 


entire. 8. Forward inside and once bock and forward and forward 
inside off centre rocker entire. 

Repeat lieginning on left foot. 

N.il. In the above calls “turn" means an ordinary or three 
turn. 

Section In Nos. x to 8, the turns are to be made at two 
orange.s placed 50 feet ^rt, and the candidate must travel at 
least 50 feet before the first turn, and at least 50 feet after the 
second one. All threes and rockers to tm done on the off side, 
and all counters and brackets on the near side of the orange. The 
cusps of all forward turns must be within x foot of the orange, and 
those of all b.*u:k turns within 3 feet. In Nos. 9 and 10, the mohawks 
and choirtaws must be executed at two oranges placed a.s before, and 
the length of curve, before and after the figure, inu.st not be less than 
30 feet. Outside mohawk urid^ choctaw must be done on the near 
side, and the correK{)unding inside movements on the off side of the 
orange, the end of the forward curve being within r fixit of the 
orange in every case. Each figure is to be skated on Ixith feet. 

T. Forward turn bracket. 2. Forward inside turn bracket. 3. 
Forward bracket turn. 4. Forward inside bracket, turn. 5. For- 
ward two rockers. 6. Forward inside two rockers. 7. Forward 
two counters. 8. Forward inside two counters. 9. Forward 
mohawk, rocker, choctaw. 10. Forward in.side mohawk, rocker, 
choctaw. 

N.lt. In the above li.st of figures “turn" means an ordinary, or 
three turn. 

Part II. 

This part must he skated in good .style, having regard to the 
nature of the figures skated. The folhiwing will nc regarded as 
points of good style : — (x.) Preservation of control over the body and 
limbs, w'hether the unemployed leg and arms are swung or not. 
(2.) Continuity of movement and uniformity of pace — i.e, the inove- 
nieiit of the body and limbs should be such as to produce the effect 
of rhythm or cadence. Abrupt movements and siiddeii ch.'uiges of 
.speed, except sm.h.as arc characteristic of the p.'irticiilar figure, 
f.hould lie avoided. The speed should he the saine.^ in the corre- 
sponding parts of the figure, whether 011 the ‘-anic or different edge?-. 
(3 ) Vigour. 

*rhe figures must be approximately symmetrical. In No.s. i to 7 
the figure must be continued as long as the jiidge.s may miiiire, the 
curves, turns, &c., being approximately stiperjiosed. In Nos. 3, 4, fi, 
7, the lurns anti loops mnsL he made approximately half-way round 
each circle of the eight. F.very figure must either be executed on 
hoih feet, or, where a clioicc is given of edges, t'lc figure may he 
skated on another edge on the other foot. No. 4 must be .skated on 
the opjKiKitc edges to those seK-cted for No. 3. 

I. Continuous eight forwanis. 3. Continuous eight backwards. 
3. Continuous change,, turn eight, inside <?/* outside tiim.s. 4. Con- 
tinuous cluinge, bracket eight, inside or outside turns. 5. ^ Con- 
tinuous couiiltr eight, inside or outsiilc lurns. 6. Continuous 
change, loop eight, forwards. 7. Continuou,s change, loop eight, 
liackwards. 9 to 12. .Malte.se cross on all edges. 13. Invarted 
Mallesi: cross on one edge. 14. Continuous counter croRO-cuts, 
forwards or h-iekwards. 13 and 16. Picture figure (i) on both edges 
(jTcv Fig. 29). 17. Picture figure ^2) Fig. 30). x 8. Single grape- 
vine right and left .shoulder h ading. 19. Double^ grape-vine for- 
w:irds. 20. Jiouble grape-vine backwards. 2r. Philadelphia grape- 
vine forwards. 22.^ Philadelphia grape-vine backwards. 23. 
Pennsylvania gr;ipc-vine forwards. 

In addition to the above, the caiiilidnte. will be required to .skate 
three picture figures of his own .selection on either foot to the 
salisfacliun of the judges. 

SIMCEI) SK..VriNG> Thi.s sport, the national 
sport of Holland, does not seem, until of late 
years, to have ht^en e.xtensively practised else- 
where on the Continent or in Great Britain, 
with the e.\t:eption of a district lying on the east 
coast of England, known as the Great Level of 
the lurns. This district, so like Holland in 
appearance and characteristics, has always been 
the home of speed skating, and has afforded 
skating in abundance and with a frequency 
unknown elsewhere in our island. 

Fen Skating — 'Phe still waters of the Fen 
drains and of the sluggish rivers are readily 
frozen, and are traversed, like those in Holland, 
from village to village and from town to town 
by skaters. The washlands alongside the rivers, 
flooded and frozen, are used for races and in 
some places for bandy. The names of the 
fastest skaters are household words, their per- 
formances and styles the subject of great 
interest, and the result of races looked forward 
to with eagerness. Those who lived elsewhere 
had neither the skates nor the skill requisite 
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for skating distances with ease and speed. On 
the rare occasions when an outsider, who found 
himself the fastest man of his locality, came to 
compete in the long races in the Fens, he was 
hopelessly beaten. And while the Fen skater 
could travel with ease at a speed of nine or ten 
miles hour after hour, and thus do forty, sixty, 
or seventy miles in the day with enjoyment, the 
athletic highlander would think a journey from 
Cambridge to Ely and back, some twenty-eight 
miles, a feat almost beyond his strength. Of 
late years, however, partly owing to the races 
held near Cambridge and London, I"en skates 
and the Fen style of skating have become 
better known, and are being gradually adopted 
in other parts of the country. The art has 
also become almost as popular with women as 
with men ; and the former not only skate with 
speed and elegance, but accomplish journeys 
not much shorter than those above-mentioned. 

The art of Speed Skating — The alternate 
movements of the legs of the skater are called 
“strokes.” 'Fhe skater runs or glides forward 
upon one leg — say the right— at lirst nearly 
upon the middle line of direction, but towards 
the latter part of this stroke he curves away 
towards the outer side, that is, in the case put, 
the right side. At the end of the stroke he 
thrusts his skate strongly against the icx?, side- 
ways and backwards, gripping the surliicc? with 
the inside edge of the blade of the skate, and 
thus obtains the impetus necessary for driving 
him along during the next stroke. Meanwhile 
the other leg, the left, has been brought back 
from* the final thrust of the previous stroke 
towards, and indeed over, the middle line, and 
has been drawn well under the body. As the 
stroke of the right leg is curving away from the 
midi^le line to>vards its finish, the left skate is 
placed upon the ice. The skater now makes 
the outward thrust on the right side and 
throwing his weight forwards, rests it ui)on the 
left leg, upon which he runs in a manner 
similar to that already described for the right 
leg, and so on. During the Mine that the 
skater runs or glides upon his skate he main- 
tains a steady balance upon it. I'o do this he 
leans over the leg upon which he is running 
towards the outside, so as to bring his centre 
of gravity immediately over his skate. A\*hen 
he is doing this the skate follows the direction 
of the body, and leans over towards the icc on 
the same side, and the skater runs upon the 
outside edge of the blade. The skater can 
thus mil straight and steady, the edge of the 
blade acting as a guide, and preventing the 
skate from wobbling. lust before the final 
thrust the skater ceases to balance himself on 
the outside edge; his skate curves* outwards, 
but his weight does not follow it, and he comes 
upon the flat of his skate and then finishes 
upon the inside edge. He thus prepares him- 
self for transferring his weight to the other leg, 
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which by this time is brought under him. It is 
in the ability to obtain and preserve a balance 
upon the outside edge after making a vigorous 
thrust with the other leg that the art of speed 
skating largely consists. It is impossible other- 
wise to inake a long and steady stroke, or to 
skate with ease aiul speed for any distance, 
much more with grace. In easy travelling, say 
at eight or nine miles an hour, the stroke is 
consulerably curved, the skater dwelling upon 
it as it turns outwards, and he thus starts the 
next stroke more or less on the inside c‘‘ the 
middle line of direction. When this is carried 
to excess, the centre of gravity, instead of keep- 
ing in a steady line, follows a more or less wavy 
one, and we say that the skater rolls. When it 
is desired to iiK'rease the pare this tendency 
must be avoided, the body must be kept in the 
middle, line, the stroke must be straightcr and 
more forward. In racing, especially with the 
oltl h'en skate, the stroke is close to the middle 
line during most of its length, and the curve 
at the finish is not sustained. 'I'o make a 
vigorous backward thrust with one leg, and 
at the same lime to place the other upon the 
middle line, a’ltl receive upon it, with steady 
balaiK'e, the weight ol the body thus driven 
forward, and to run upon it along this line, is a 
feat rei [Hiring much [iraoticc and skill. In 
order to assist him in accomplishing it, the 
skater swings his arms across his body at each 
stroke to that side on which he is running, 
carrying tluan as far as they will go. I'his 
practice used to he invariably resorli.-d to in 
racing when the old skate was used ; but now, 
when the long Norwegian skati;s are used, the 
arms, exce])t. in spurting, are kept steady, 
usually behind tin: skater’s back. 

In making the outward thrust it is not neces 
sary to raise the foot far off the ice. The thrust 
may bti made and th^^ skate hroiighl back into 
position without being raised more than an 
inch or two. This givi.*s mucli greater neat- 
ness to the stroke, and avoids unnece.ssary 
labour, and is the practice with most of our 
better skaters. Ihit the Dutch raise their heels 
somewhat higher, and so also, when racing, do 
those, as a rule, who use the long-bladed skates. 
'Fhe former method is certainly more graceful 
for ladies. 

Length of Stroke — Although a good 
skater is di.stinguished from a bad one by his 
longer and steadier stroke, still it is possible to 
dwell too long upon it. From 5 to 7 yards may 
perhaps be given as the average stroke of an 
ordinary ni.in. 

Stopping — The commonest way of stopping 
is to turn up the toes, thus forcing the sharp 
heels of the skate into the ice, at the same time 
arching the back, slightly bending the knees, 
anti leaning backwards for the sake of balance. 
This way is eflectual, but it cuts up the ice on 
limited spaces. Another way is to turn the 
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toes inwards so as to put the skates athwart 
the ice. A third way is to turn both skates 
parallel to each other, and across the direction 
in which the skater is going. 'Fhe skater should 
be master of all three methods. 

In Holland the style is broadly the same as 
here. In travelling, ease is aimed at rather 
than great si)eed, and the skaters usually roll 
more from side to side of the course, and raise 
their heels higher after the thrust. A common 
practice is for two or more persons to join them- 
selves by carrying a pole under their arms on 
one side, 'lliis enables them to swing along in 
file from side to side with great regularity and 
precision, and gives the foremost man assistance 
in facing the wind. 

Skates • -'The ordinary English running skate 
has a wooden top, a steel flat blade about J of 
an inch wide, with the prow tiirnt?d up beyond 
the toe some inches above the ice. 'riie wooden 
part is about as long as the foot. It is fastened 
on by leather straps, aided by an iron peg or 
screw at the heel, and short sjiikes on the fore 



jDart. The •‘bottom of the blade is only very 
slightly curved from end to end, rising about 
of an inch at each end. good example 
is the “ Standard ” skate, known by the device 
of [a flag and barrel, or of two crossed bandies 
upon the blade. For bandy, skating expedi- 
tions, and general jairposes, no skates are more 
serviceable or reliable. 

The rising prow carries the skate over rough 
ice and other obstacles, the blade is not easily 
broken, and the strajjs give a firm and comfort- 
able hold without lending to pull away the sole 
of the bool. 

Of late years the Norwegian racing skates 
have been introduced into this country. I'hey 
are made entirely of metal, and are very light. 
They are rivetted on specially made boots, 
have a flat and very thin blade, from i6 to t 8 
inches Ipng, projecting both behind and before. 
The)»'-are specially suitable for hard ice, and 
reduce friction to a minimum. 'Fhcy also run 
more easily than tlie shorter skate on ordinary 
English ice. 

The skates used in Holland are somewhat 
similar to our own. They have, however, a 
tliinncr blade, which projects on the ice beyond 
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the toe for some distance before curving up- 
wards, and are tied on the foot with thongs, 
without the aid of any heel screw. They are 
seldom liked by strangers who try them. To 
combine the advantages of the Norwegian and 
Fen skate.s, a long-bladcd skate with a wooden 
top, fastened on in the manner of the English 



skate, has been brought out on the design of 
Mr. C. (i. 'lebbutt, and is worth a trial. In 
fastening on tlie ordinary skate, a hole is made 
in the heel of the boot to receive the heel screw. 
'Fhe position of this hole is usually at the centre, 
but may be put a little backwards or forwards 
according to the length of the skate. I'he fore- 
])arl of the skate is usually placed under the 
inside part of the sole. 'This points the skate 
more towards the line of direction. The boots 
worn should he of fair thickness, so as to afford 
some protection, to the feet from the pressure 
of the straps which should be broad for the 
same reason. Of course ladies should not wear 
high heels. 

Racing Formerly races were held at vari- 
ous places in the Fen district under the pro- 
motion of local lovers of the sport. I.atterly 
the best racing has been at Swavesey and Lingay 
Fen, near ("arnbridge, under the National 
Skating As.sociation, and at Littleport, near 
Ely, under the Skating Club there. The 
championship course is a mile and a half, 



with three (sharp) turns, that is to say, it is 
660 yards long. 'Fhe old method of racing 
was to run off the men in pairs, and then the 
winners of these heats, till the champion was 
arrived at, as in lawn tennis and golf. ' But 
now for some years the time test has been 
adopted ; the competitors run in pairs, the four 
shortest times are chosen, and those who have 
made them are again paired with each other, 
and the event decided by the shortest times of 
these second heats. This system, though not 
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perfect, seems the best that can be devised. 
Until quite lately the tracks of the race-course 
have been close alongside each other from end 
to end, passing at the turn round a barrel. But 
the oval-shaped course with wide, rounded ends, 
as used on the Continent, has been adopted 
on one or two occasions, and is favoured by 
some racing men. The art of rounding these 
wide ends is a special one, re(iuiring the skater 
to bring the leg on the outside of the curve 
after each thrust over the other, and, when 
striking with the leg on the inside of the 
curve, to make the thrust quite under his body. 
In this manner, and parliculfirly when using 
long-bladed skates, the racer can curve round 
at great, almost at full, speed. In his races 
with Hagen, in Nor\vay, in 1891-1892, Smart, 
accustomed to the English courses, was seri- 
ously handicapped by the superior skill of his 
rival in this respect. 

During the last tw’enty years the fastest skaters 
in this country have been (leorge (“Fish”) 
Smart and James Smart, of eliiey (Norfolk), 
the former until 1888-1889, the latter since. 
Whether they are better or worse than L. 
Regester, William (“Turkey”) Smart, and '1'. 
Watkinson, who came before them, it is hard to 
say, as w’hen these latter flourislied the courses 
were not measured, nor the times taken with any 
accuracy. In the last skating season, a man 
new to Englishmen but known abroad, 1 1. Lin- 
dahl, a Norwegian now* residing in this country, 
disputed the supremacy with Smart, 'rhese 
mim are jirofessionals. 'The amateurs have 
never equalled them in speed. 

(Ireat efforts of late years have been made to 
bring the best skaters of different countries 
logethjer. In January, 1887, C G. 'rebbull, of 
bluntfitoam (Hunt.s), won the International 
Amateur Race at lAiuwarden in Holland. A 
few weeks later J. Smart and (j. See won the 
open race at Slikkerveer, and again in 1890- 
1891 at Heerenveen in the same country, nuik* 
ing record times on the former occasion over 
the mile course. 

In 1888-1889, at the International Amateur 
Races at Amsterdam, A. von Fansehin, of St. 
Petersburg, won the mile, and J. F. Donoghue, 
of New'burgh, N.Y. (U.S.A.), won the two mile 
race. 'Fwo years latcjr at the same jilac'e, after 
having just before defeated the amateurs of this 
country, Donoghue won every event from half a 
mile to five miles. In February, 1891, H. Hagen, 
the Norwegian champion, beat McCormick, the 
Canadian, at Christiania, over distances of one 
and three miles, and next season, at Hamar 
(Norway), beat J. Smart various distances, 
varying from a half mile to five miles, both 
men beating previous records. 

In the same season J. ]. Eden, of Haarlem, 
w’ho subsequently became international amateur 
champion in 1892-3 at Amsterdam, in 1894-5 
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at Hamar, and in 1895-6 at Petersburg, de- 
feated our best amateurs at Lingay Fen 
(Cainbs.). 

Records — In considering records, regard 
must be had to the country skated in. 'Phe ice 
is better in Holland than in liingliind, and better 
still in Norway, and the* records are consequently 
better. 'Phus J. Smart did the mile at Hamar 
in 1891-1892 in 2inin. S3secs., but his fastest 
time here is 3min. Ssecs. Unfortunately there 
is reason to think some of the claimed records 
are untrustworthy. Subjoined are a few' tin es. 

KICCORDS WITH ()\K OR M()RK TURNS. 
Halt Mih‘. 

nil- 2ois. II. Il.n^i'ii, Ilaiiiiir, Kebruary 28lh, 1S92. 

^‘cn, January 2Slh, 1S87. 

One Mile. 

2111, 47i(s. K. llnivorscn. Hamar, I‘Vbruary 27111, 1892. 
2ni. 4(>. Ihigcn, Hamar, Jaiuiary jnl, 1S92. 

53s. J. Smart, Hamar, January jnl, 1892. 

2in. 53s. O. See, Slikkerveer, Febiiiary 17th, 1S87. 

3111. S>». J. Smart, Linjray l-Vn, Deeember 241b, 1S90. 

hive Miies. 

15m. iis. Ilaj^en. Hamar, December 27tb, 1S91. 

I (Mil. 2aS. J. F. Di)not;hiii*, Aiiisterdam, January 71I1, 
iSm. 

15111. iQis. J. Small, Hamar. • )eceiiibei’ 271I1, 1891. 

( >tie Ihnnircti Miles, 

7I1. iim. 3iSs. J. F. Donoglme, Stamford (Conn.), Janu- 
ary 261I1, 1893. 

One Mile Slraii^lt/aivay {ivilli U^ind), 

2111. I2;|s. J. F. Donoghue, Newburgh (X. V.), Februaix 
isi, 1887. 

{no 1 Vi till). 

3m. os. ( 1 . Smart, Cowbit Wash, Janu.iry 2olh, 18S1. 

H. Hagen, G. and J. Smart, and G. Sec 
arc ]Mofessionals. 

River and Canal Skating 'Fhe best, and 
almo.st the only placu in this country where this 
can be enjoyed is the I'ens. 'Phe large drains 
with which they art' traversed, as well as the 
rivers Cam, Old Ni ne, and Wiiham, are locked 
at both ends, and, e.\ee))t when for drainage 
the locks an; opened, or the pumping engines 
on their banks going, whieh is not often the 
case, these canals are riuickly frozen. Tn addi- 
tion, the rivers Ouse and New Nene are some- 
time.s frozen and bear, the Ouse from above 
Bedford to Welney or even Deurer Sluice, the 
Nene to (iuyhirn. 

In .such w inters as 1890-1891 and 1894-1895 
there are days when the whole district may be 
traversal on skates, and the tow'iis of l^eter- 
boroiigh, March, Wisbeach, I-ynn, Ely, Ramsey, 
Chatteris, and Spalding, as well as the neigh- 
bouring ones of St. Ives, Huntingdon, and 
Cambridge, are connected by ice highways. 

^Unbroken runs of fifty, sixty, or even eighty 
miles over fresh ice have thus been obtained. 
In less severe seasons, fair runs may be had if 
the skater knows how*^ and w'here to go. Of 
the three levels into w'hich the district is divided, 
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the “ Middle Level ” is perhaps the most likely, 
and the “ Old Bedford ” river, running twenty- 
one miles from Earith to Salters Lode, past 
VVelney, the most likely drain for bearing. But 
the places where the ice is best depend on cir- 
cumstances. 

The tourist cannot expect to find, except 
rarely, a long unbroken run on the drains. He 
may have to get off more than once, and walk 
along the bank jxist weak places. Or he may 
find that the washes alongside the drain are 
flooded and bear, and may make a journey on 
them, hardly going on the drain at all. Or he 
may abandon his course altogether, and reach 
some other drain by walking, or by worming his 
way down some smaller cross drain or ditch. 
He may have to skate over much virgin ice. 
Ho should therefore be accjiiainted with the 
nature of Fen drains, with various kinds of ice, 
and with the topography of the district. For 
such exj)editions it is almost essential to have a 
stout bandy or walking stick with which to try 
the ice. Familiarity enables him to tell pretty 
accurately by a couple of blows whi?tlier the ice 
is sound and will bear him. Hard black ice is 
usually the toughest, and two inches of it, or 
even less, will be safe for men of ordinary 
weight going singly. But with white snow-ice 
much greater thickness is necessary. 'Fhe 
skater need not lx; alarmed by a lengthy single 
crack, accompanied by a rolling sound, running 
in the direction in which he is going. Such 
often occurs when the water bem;ath has 
slightly fallen, and may be (juite consistent with 
strength and safety. Indeed, if the sound is 
deep it shows strength. The skater’s saying 
“ cracks she bears, bends she br(;aks ” is broadly 
true. J 5 ut if the ice begins breaking into many 
small cracks, or cross o?ies, it is time to be off. 
Of course the explorer should be master of his 
work, should be able t<) skate for miles on rough 
ice, or through an inch or more of snow, to go 
along the si(le of a drain on ice slanting towards 
the middle, to sto]) within three or four yards or 
less, and to accommodate his stroke to suddenly 
perceived obstacles. It is a good plan for a 
ro])e to lx; carried by one of the i)arty, care 
being taken that he is the hinder, and not the 
foremost man. 'I'his precaution is too often 
omitted. Over deep and dangerous water the 
party should be roped together. If a long 
journey is intended, it is essential to start early, 
for winter days are short and exifloration takes 
lime, and it is dangerous to skate in the dusk 
even over a track, unless the frost has been very 
severe and the ground is well known. 

XOr must it be assumed that because the 
drain bears ouo day it w ill do so the next with 
no change of weather. A loi:k opened or a 
pump set going may in a few hours spoil miles 
of good ice. 

I'he scenery of the Fens is monotonous, 
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though it has its charm. Unfortunately the 
tourist may see little of it, as many of the 
principal drains have banks too high to be seen 
over. This remark does not apply to the rivers 
Ouse above Earith, or to the Cam for some 
miles below Cambridge. 

In severe seasons, good runs may be had 
upon canals in other parts of the country. 
Perhaps the most interesting and likely of these 
is the Basingtoke canal, running in a winding 
course from that town to the Wey at Weybridge, 
some thirty-five or forty miles. The route is 
pi(;turesque, but the part between Basingtoke 
and the tunnel at Greywcll is seldom safe, and 
much of the other part is crowded with locks. 
'Phe Grantham canal, from that town to 
Nottingham, some thirty-two or thirty-three 
miles long, sometimes gives good skating. 
'Phere are several other canals which in a good 
winter would afford fine skating if they were not 
broken up by steam tugs, and thus, even when 
bearing, rendered unskateable. 

Unfortunately no arrangement exists for 
.sweeping away the snow from the rivers, canals, ^ 
or drains in this country, and when it falls 
heavily the skating is destroyed. 'Phis is 
the case; with the Basingstoke canal, on which 
the snow soon gets trodden down. 

Holland is par ext:ellence the distance 
skater’s liome.. 'Phi; frost there, especially in 
Friesland, though somewhat more .severe than 
here and lasting longer, is not accompanied by 
such heavy falls of snow as in Norway and 
Sweden. Moreover, every care is taken to 
preserve the ice and accommodate the skater. 
The drains are kept quiet and not allowed to 
be broken up by the vessels, warning notices are 
put up at dangerous places, and when snow fiills 
a continuous track is everywhere swept. 'Phese 
frozen waterways are the w'inter roads, and are 
used by all classes as highways for business and 
pleasure. 

'Phe Dutchman and 13 utch' vrow roll along 
from side to side at an easy pace, but often for 
very long distances. 

'Phe Frieslanders are especially good and 
habitual skaters, going thus to market, work, or ‘ 
church. The tourist will find Amsterdam a 
good centre to stop at, and thence in a good 
year, excursions may be made in the day to 
Monickendam and the Isle of Marken, Haarlem, 
Leiden, 'Phe Hague, Gouda, Utrecht and other 
places. But there is more certainty of skating 
farther north, and those who like a rustic and 
kindly folk, quaint towns, and the buried 
cities ” of a maritime people will not fail 
to visit Friesland. A notable feat for Dutch- 
men is ^o skate a journey so as to visit the 
eleven cities of Friesland in one day, a distonce 
of over 120 miles. This was accomplished 
for the first time by foreigners in 1890, by three 
well known English amateurs. Part of thi; 
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Zuider Zee becomes frozen in severe weather, 
and numbers of {Kjople thus visit the quaint 
little Isle of Marken lying some two or three 
miles from the mainland, having the novel 
experience of skating over salt water. 

Except in Holland and the hmglish Fens, 
there is little river skating. No other Northern 
country has the slow (juiet waterways and the 
moderate fall of snow. 'Hie skating in Norway 
is on the lakes and fiords, and is soon limited 
by the snow to a swept track, 'rhe magnificent 
skating on the Hudson river in America is soon 
stopped by the same cause. 

NkVII.LK I'KHm'TT. 

ROLLER SKATING -Little more than 
twenty years ago the pastime of Roller Skating, 
which had previously been extremely ])opular in 
America, took England by storm ; rinks sprang 
up in all the principal towns ; to give but one 
instance, Brighton possessed at that |)eriod no 
less than six. 

or a time the pastime flourished exceedingly, 
and numbered among its votaries many good 
ice skaters, and the elite of the fashionable 
world .; the bad management of most of the 
rinks, however, eventually brought it into dis- 
n^pute, and for some years roller skating lan- 
guished until the opening of the large hall at 
Olympia, Kensington, by an American company 
as a roller rink in 1893. 'fliis conijiany intro- 
duced a great improvement in roller skates, 
namely the Raymond Ball Bearing Skate, which, 
though in its main mi?chanical characteristics 
modelled on the oldi.T Plymplon ])attern, had 
the advantages of being lighter, and the ad(lition 
or ball and cone bearings. The wheels, instead 
of being turned out of boxwood as formerly, 
were made of an extremely hard composition 
whi('h prevented them from wearing into (so 
called) flat edges. 'I'hese improvements made 
roller skating on a good floor a ilelightful 
exercise, and one requiring but little exertion, 
'rho Plympton skate, with rocking foot-plate 
and four wheels tvorking on rubber springs, was 
suggested by an ice skate of similar conslruction 
which Mr. Plympton had diesigned to overcome 
the difficulty of skating on a single blade. In 
the latter skate four small blades were introduced 
in the positions occupied by the wheels of a 
roller skate; it was not a success, however, owing 
to the difficulty of effecting turns on the small 
blades. The rink at Olympia was, for a time, very 
successful. Shortly after it ojiened, the National 
Skating Association took the sport in hand, and 
instituted ist, 2nd, and 3rd class tests for 
proficiency in figure skating on rollers. 'Fhese 
tests were modelled on the existing ice figure 
skating tests, with which they w^re almost 
identical, and the action did much to popularise 
the sport among good skaters, and those who 
saw in it greater possibilities than the somewhat 
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mill horse exercise of circling a limited area. 
Many candidates were successful in passing the 
tests, and the judges appointed by the Figure 
Skating Department of the National Skating 
Association attended the rinks at Knightsbridge, 
the Aiiuarium, Lambeth, the Crystal Palace, 
Ivecds, Brighton, and also at the Royal Normal 
(.'ollege for the Blind, Norwood, which numbers 
among its many aids to physical culture two 
excvllent rinks. 

Mr. Guy ('am|)bell, a son of the Principal of 
the Gollcgi*, was an enthusiastic skater, and 
the blind sUulenls, who were intensely fond of 
the pastime, made such jirogrcss under his 
tuition that two (one of tlu*m a lady) were 
successful in j)assing the 2nd class lest, anil 
eleven the 3rd class. 

In this connection 1 may mention that the 
blind students, when skating the combined 
figures, were guided as to the position of their 
partners entirely by sound, and it was extremely 
interesting to observe the accuracy with which 
they timed their turns and returns to the centre 
by this method. 

'Fwo candidates only were siiciressfiil in pass 
ing the ist cla^s test, the combined figures of 
which sitemed to pri!sent i very serious obstaclir 
to innsi oi the competitor ^ ])robably from want 
of sufficient spai'C for [)racti(a.*, as combined 
skating is really easier on rollers than on ice, 
owing to the greater certainty with which the 
skatiT can control his edges when leaving or 
a])proaching the eentn?. 

W hile giving Iutc some general directions, I 
may refer aspirants to profunency in roller 
skating t*) the article by Mr. M. MonierAVilliams 
on Figure Skating for information regarding 
form and the figures to be skated; these are 
practically the same in l)Olh branches of the art ; 
indeed, certain figures, such as the Mohawks 
and Brui'kets, were probably discovered by 
roller skaters. 

1 believe that the Mohawk steps were first 
skated by the professionals Moe and (ioodrich 
at the Crystal Palace Roller Rink in 1S70, and 
were afterwards skated and named at the 
London Skating Club. 'Fhe Brackets also were 
skati'd on rollers, and first described by Mr 
W'itham in the Field ot icSSo. 

A somewhat different method is necessary to 
acquire the art of roller skating as distinguished 
from blade skating. 

'Fhe blade of an ice figure skate is always 
more or less curved, and conseciuently, when 
the skater is travelling on an edge, the point of 
contact with the ice will constantly shift as his 
body is inclined forward or backward, and, 
unless his weight is thrown well back, a weak 
and uncertain edge results. In roller skating 
there are four points of contact, which rendei 
the holding of an edge considerably easier, and 
the throwing of the weight on the heel is not sg 
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all-important, though always desirable. More- 
over a much smaller impetus is required, a 
comparatively slight stroke of the unemployed 
foot being suihcicmt to secure a curve of 40 
or 50 feet; indeed, the novice will do well to 
avoid taking a strong stroke, as he will find that 
the tendency of a good pair of roller skates is 
to run with such freedom as to leave him in a 
sitting posture. 'Fhis free running tendency 
has, however, the advantage of rendering un- 
necessary the somewhat strenuous and violent 
stroke to which even the most proficient 
of ice skaters are occasionally compelled to 
resort. 

One point that secnns to have esca|)ed pre- 
vious writers on roller skating is the i)ossihility 
and desirability of skating the turns (except 
loops) with all four wheels on the lloor. This 
method, which one may term a fiat foot turn, 
has the advantage of eliminating the clatter and 
shock incidental to the ordinary nu?tho(l of turn- 
ing on the front or back wheels and dropping 
back upon the other pair. 

'rile sensation produced by thesis fiat foot 
turns is far more pleasing to the skater, and they 
present to the sjiectator the smooth and even 
appearance of a cK:an-skate(l turn on i('e. 'Fhe 
method must be aetjuired by gradually diminish- 
ing the lift of the heel, or toe, when turning, 
until the turn can be skated in the manner 
described, the weight of the body being thrown 
principally on the toe for forward turns, and on 
the heel for back turns. 'I'he toe or heel will 
then become a fixed point, the other fiair of 
wheels being permitted to slide over the floor, 
'ilicy describe a .segment of a circle in the same 
manner as the marking leg of a pair of com- 
passes, which travels rouncl the fixed point de- 
termined by its companion, on which the iveight 
is principally thrown. 

Considerable practice will be found necessary 
in onler to skate these turns satisfactorily ; but 
the result is so effective that they are well worth 
the extra work involved. 

As regards that debated point, the compara- 
tive difficulty of ice and roller skating, I may 
say that in skating 3’s, Q’.s, .IJracket.s, Rockers 
and ( oimters on rollers, I have found the turns 
more difficult, but the edges preceding and suc- 
ceeding them easier to hold than on blade 
skates, only a very slight effort being necessary 
to correct any momentary loss of e(]uilibrium. 
The four points of contact formed by the wheels 
counteract the tendency to lean forward and to 
rock, which the novice finas it difficult to over- 
come on blade .‘<kates. 

'rfie loops are undoubtedly far more difficult 
to execute ori rollers, and 1 found that it was 
only after the most persistent and persevering 
practice with a pendant rope that I was able to 
overcome their difficulties. 'I’he back loops, as 
in ii:e skating, are the most difficult; these I 


used to skate on the front wheels, the forward 
loops on the back wheels. 

Cross cuts I have only once seen skated on 
rollers, by a professional at the Brighton rink, 
who used to skate them on the outside edge 
forward. 'Fhe reverse, or Swedish cross cut, I 
have not seen attempted; indeed, it was but 
little known in this country even on ice at that 
time (1893). 

In conclusion I may say that although the 
introduction of artificial ice rinks has caused 
roller skating to be neglected, it has still its 
votaries. Many of our best ice skaters of to-day 
learned their first lessons on rollers, and have 
still affection for their first love. lean conceive 
no more pleasant addition to the resources of a 
country hou.se than a good roller rink with 
wooden floor, which could also be used for lawn 
tenni.s, I'cc. Such a one would provide amuse- 
ment and healthy exercise during the many wet 
and dreary days of an English winter. 

E. Syicrs. 

SKI—AND 'FHEIR USE -Very few ever 
heard of ski in England until the appear- 
ance of J)r. Nan.sen^s book on (ireenland, and 
indeed it is only within the last two or three 
years that the [mblic had any idea of what 
ski really mean. In northern lands, such as 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland, ski have always 
been aneces.sity; without their aid children 
could not go to school during the long and weary 
winter months, when the country is covered by 
many fi?et of snow. : the farmer could not get 
from village to village, the postman would be 
unable to deliver letters, and life would be even 
more isolated than it is. 

In Norway, amid the snow-clad mountains, 
the exercise has jxirhaps developed to its greatest 
perfection. 'Fhe sport is encouraged in every 
way, j)rizes being given in each liamlct to the 
best skilober, while the annual competition — a 
Norwegian Derby — for the greatest proficiency 
in the art is held on the first Sunday of 
February in Christiania. 

An ordinary-sized man's ski are eight or nine 
feet long. They are only about four and a half * 
inches wide, and an inch deep at the thicke.st i)art, 
that is to say immediately under the foot, but 
towards either end they taper to half this thick- 
nes.s. As a rule they are both the same length, 
and pointed upwards at the toes ; but in some 
of the Norwegian valleys and in Finland one ski 
is much longer than the other, and that one is 
usually quite flat. 

Tn the middle of this plank-like piece of wood, 
wfiiich is split with the grain to stand the great 
.strain often impo.sed upon it, and never sawm at 
all, the toes are fastened by a leather strap. 
Another strap goes round the heel in a sort ol 
loop fashion, securing the foot, but at the .same 
time giving the heel full play. A special ski 
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boot is worn over enormously thick horsehair 
stockings. This boot (lauparsko) has no hard 
sole at all, and, instead of being sewn at the 
sides, the large piece of thick leather which goes 
under the foot is brought well over the top and 
secured to what might ordinarily be called a 
leather tongue. At the back of the boot is a 
small strap, which is used to fasten the ski heel- 
strap securely to the lauparsko. Once fixed on the 
ski, the foot is so secure no fall can loosen it, 
and the only way to extricate the foot is to undt) 
the three straps. Outside these huge ungainly 
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ascents and descents are about four hundred 
feet, the comjHJtitors having to cross clefts and 
ravines, hillocks and mounds in turn, a road 
with every |K>ssible kind of obstacle being 
chosen to tax the proficiency of the performers. 
Along the flat the skilober .shuffles, at each step 
acconi|)lishing a distance of several feel ; down 
the hill side they gliile gaily over the crisj)- 
fro/.en snow, keeping their ski as nearly together 
as iK)ssible and bending their knees ; the sfXied 
becomes tremendous and would be dangerous 
could it not be lessened by thrusting into the 
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liiair stockings and strangely comfortable bools 
thick gaiters are worn. lt<.is necessary to keep 
the feet and legs warm in such a cold land as 
Norway, w^here the mercury freezes in the ther- 
mometers, and snow six or seven feet deej) 
covers the land sometimes for months together. 
Such cold sounds appalling, but it is (juite the 
reverse. The air is absolutely dry, and there is 
seldom any wind. 

'I'he great annual compel tion at Christiania 
lasts two days ; the first day is for* distance, 
about twelve English miles ; the second for 
jumping. About a hundred competitors come 
from various parts of , the country to strive for 
these blue ribbons of the ski-racing world. 'Fhe 


snow a iK)le some six feet long which the 
skilobi.T carries, to act as a kind of drug. Cloing 
up hill even to the initiated is a trial of skill, 
as the general tendency of the ski is to slide 
backwards. The clever pc-rformer stamps the 
snow with his shoes so as to gel a belter 
bile. 

'rhe Iwel'. e English miles arc generally ac- 
complislu^d in about an hour afid lhree-(piarters, 
hut, though that is amazing, it is nothing to the 
second day’s competition, which is for jumping, 
an act which strikes terror into the heart of an 
onlooker. A very steep hill side is chosen for 
the pur|30sc, half way up which a small platform 
built out in the snow enables the competitor to 
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spring from its edge, eighty or ninety feet on to 
the sloping hill below. 

llie winter saw a hundred and five competi- 
tors at Ilolmentollen ; at the given word a man 
rushed from the plateau on the hill top. Down 


[ski 

whirling like windmills in the air to keep his 
balance, he jumped. 

Out of those competitors over sixty managed to 
regain their footing and complete their descent of 
the hill. The longest jump was nearly ninety feet I 



A Ninety Foot Jump. 


the hill he tore, the pace in consequence of A man once sprang 120 feet, but he fell after 
the steepness being tremendcus. On he came landing irl the snow ; therefore 103J feet is the 
till he reached the lilile platform built out record for a clean jump on ski. 
from the mountain side ; then, making a huge Ethkl B. Tweedxe 

effort, his legs doubled up and his arms (Mrs, Alec Tweedie), 
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SKITTLES — This is probably one of the 
oldest games on record, and used to be far 
commoner a couple of decades ago than it is 
now. Even now many village inns have a place 
set apart for skittles. 

1 have seen it played in three different ways. 
One consists of but four large pins, arranged on 
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square framework, one of the angles only 
being presented to the player. The bowl used 
is of the shape of a cheese and is made of the 
toughest, hardest, and heaviest wood procurable. 

The bowl must be thrown upon the skittles 
and not rolled up to them : it thus recjuircs more 
bodily strength than the variety in which nine 
pins are used and the ball rolled up to them. 

The best mode of playing it is to throw the 
bowl with a round handed swing of the arm, so 
as to strike the nearest skittle at the right of its 
upper third. The bowl then springs on to the 
second skittle and from tliis generally twists on 
to the third, while the fourth skittle is sent 
down by the roll of the one lirsl struck. 

It is not at all easy to make this throw 
successfully, and many i)layers ])rcrer driving 
<lown the first and third skittles with a .straight- 
forward shot, and then making their second 
howl spring across from the second to th(r fourth. 
This latter stroke ap])ears very dirficuU, hut is 



soon learnt ; the great point is to throw the 
ball high, so that it may drop as perpendicularly 
as possible on the left of the upi)er third of the 
second skittle. By co.nstint repetition of this, 
practice will overbalance mere occasional bril- 
liancy of play. 

Another form of this game is played 
with nine pins, which are set up in a regular 
order, the aim of the players being to throw 
down as many pins as possible in the fewest 
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attempts. ICach player is i^crmittcd to throw 
three limes at the pins and if he can knock them 
all down in two throws, it is called a single and 
they are again set up for liis last throw ; if he 
can knock them all down in one throw, it is 
called a double, and they arc set up again. 

1'here is another form of this game called the 
American. The lloor is planked in a line with 
the pins to where the thrower stands, a marker is 
used, and tlicre is on one side a raised rectangular 
platform just large enough to hold the halls, 
sloping down towards the i)layer; the bails are 
l>ut in at the end near the pins and roll down to 
the jilnyer. 

I herc is yet aiu>ther form called the Dutch 
skittles. It is a niodificaticju of the nine pin 
skittles, the ])ins being higher and the centre 
omr called a king, with a crown on its head. The 
great aim in liiis game is to strike the king out of 
the hoard without knoeking down any of his 
subjects. If this he done, the game is won. In all 
other cases the king counts for no more than that 
of his sul)jects. 

F. 'r. P0L1.0K. 

SLEDGING -A s usually practised in the 
North of l•’uroJ)e, nion . s|)ecially in Russia and 
Scandinavia, sledging is a neeessary and ex- 
peditious mode of locomoliott for some six 
months in the year, sin- «..* away from the rail- 
way traeks there an* no other means of Iravellitig 
t)ver the snow-eovered country, the usir of 
heeled vehieles being out of the question. In 
the large towns it is the fashion amongst the 
up])er classes to make up sledging |)arties, and 
it is a most pleasurable and exliilarating sen- 
sation to find one’s self on a still mcumliglU night 
gliiling over nn ell-kept frozen roads in a com- 
forlahle sleigh with j)lent\ of fur rugs and drawn 
along by a pair of fast-trotting horses to the 
aceomj)animeiU of thi^ eheerful jingling of sleigh 
hells. In ( liristiania. trotting races are often 
held in | antiary at the timi? of tiie horse fair, oit 
the Iqord, when the ice is in good order. 'I'he 
('ourse being straight, as many as sixty or 
seventy sleighs will start in a row, making a 
very exciting specMacle to witness. I rfitling 
m.'iti'hes also take plac'c at Stockholm on the 
ice, hut this city has not such a ])ieasant climate 
in winter, being ex])osed to strong cold N.K. 
winds from the ('.ulf of Bothnia. Tetershurg 
is the city in which the finest sledges are to be 
seen, the fastest trotters and most luxurious 
and expensive furs. 'J'he Nevsky Frospekl (the 
Regent Street of Petersburg) on a fine after- 
noon in midwinter presents one of the grandest 
sights in Iuiroj)e in that respect. Moscow also 
should be visited at that time by sporting 
Englishmen who are able to afford the expense, 
of a journey there. In Norway and Sweden, 
light single horse sleighs are used mostly for 
travelling up eoimtry, l)ut double ones seating 
tw’o persons are also to be found at the posting 
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stations. The roads arc kept in excellent order, 
rather better, as a rule, in the former country 
than in the latter, the snow-ploughs being in 
constant use, so travelling is expeditious and 
inexpensive even in the mountainous districts. 

But on the Russian country roads the clumsy 
double sleighs with fixed leather hoods, which 
are ordinarily in use, necessitate the employment 
of more horses, tliree being generally used. 
Thpeare harnessed to the vehicle in a ludicrous 
variety of positions, sometimes all three being 
tacked on to one another in single file, the 
‘‘ Yemtschik,” or driver, riding on the fore horse, 
one of course being in the shafts ; at other times 
two are yoked, one at each side of the shaft 
horse. Sometimes one is harnessed to the near 
side and the other in front; and again some- 
times two are driven in front of the shaft horse. 
No regularity is observed, but they are ridden 
or driven according to the caprice of the 
yemtschik. The harness is of the most |)rinii- 
tive description, and is patched and repaired 
with rope, string, and odds and ends of any kind 
of old leather available. 

The smell of rancid birch bark oil with which 
the harness was originally cured and cleaned 
becomes intensely disagreeable after a time, 
'fhe roads in winter, which one would naturally 
expect to be kcjp*" level and clear by the snow 
plough, are as had as it is possible to conceive, 
for the snow plough is seldom in use, and the 
consequent joltings over the uneven surface are 
most unpleasant experiences for the traveller on 
a long journey ; the scenery, too, owing to the 
flatness of the country and the denseness of the 
forests, is uninteresting and monotonous in 
the extreme, and not a source of pleasure to the 
traveller. The horses, driver and sledge are 
changed at each station, which vary in distance 
from fifteen to thirty versts (ten to twenty 
English miles) ; a verst = 1,167 yards. 

About three kopecks (fivepence) per verst is 
the usual charge for horses, and on(^ kopeck 
(about per verst for driver. 'Fhere is 

usually a tolerably comfortable guest room at 
the stations, and a “samovar,’’ or tea urn, is 
always in readiness. Milk is generally j)ro- 
cural)le ; but of course a well-furnished pro- 
vision basket with wine, spirits and etceteras 
should be taken. 

Norway presents a great contrast to Russia, 
owing to the vastness and grandeur of the 
mountain scenery, especially when it is enveloped 
in a mantle of snow. A very enj(jyable trip may 
be made by a hardy sledge traveller, starting 
J'Vbruary as the days begin 
to lengthen, taking rail to Hamar on Mjosen 
Lake, and driving viVi Tallehammer up Gud- 
brandsdal over the Dovre kjeld to Stbren, 
about a 200 mile sledge journey, thence by rail 
to 1 rondhjem if necessary. 'I’he return journey 
south can be made by rail and sledge 77d 
Kendi^n and North Ostcrdalen to Koppang, 


[sledging 

thence by rail back to Christiania. Or one may 
take the rail from Storen to Roraas, thence to 
the north end of the big lake Faemund, driving 
down it from Nordvigen, on four or five feet of 
ice, to Elgaaen, some 20 miles distant; from 
there some 50 or 60 miles over the mountains 
to Idrd in Vestradal, or Western Dalecarlia^ 
One can drive down this valley 7Ji'd Lake Siljan 
in l.)alecarlia through a most picturesejue and 
interesting country to Carlstad, on Lake Wenern, 
some 650 miles in all; this valley is rarely or 
never visited by Englishmen in winter. For 
such a trip it would be best to buy (or hire) a 
sledge and harness, and sell them at the end of 
the journey. A long sledge coat and rug, both 
of fur, must be taken, and reindeer skin 
Komagers (with the hair outside) for the feet 
and legs (these can be hired and returned when 
no longer wanted) ; also fur cap and mittens, a 
spare shaft in case of accidents, and a ball of 
strong tarred marline for mending a brokerb 
shaft. He sure to have some stout wire netting,, 
with small meshe.s, fixed a good height above 
the dash board on the front of the sledge, to 
prevent the snow cast up by the horses’ feet 
from hitting the face. The road stages average 
from about 6 to 15 English miles apart. I'he 
price for horses is from one kroner 50 ore, to 
two kroner per Norsk mile (7 English miles„ 
8*89 kilometres).; a Swedish mile n 6 English. 

It is usual for the traveller to drive himself in* 
Scandinavia, the post-boy sitting behind ; 30 to 
40 ore (3//. or 4^/.) is enough for drink money. 
It is highly dangerous to drink spirits which 
have been exposed to the outside air at a low 
temperature, they should always be w'armed. 
If a pocket flask is carried, it should be placed 
in an inner pocket near the body. 'Fhe greatest 
cold experienced by the writer on any sledge- 
journey in Scandinavia or elsewhere was once- 
when crossing the l.)ovre Fjeld towards the 
close of December, on which occasion the 
Reiaumiir .spirit thermometer outside the y)0.sting 
station of Kongsvold, which is nearly 4,000 feet 
above sea level, stood at 36 degrees of frost at 
nine o’clock at nigdit. This is equal to 49 below 
zero of Fahrenheit, or 81 degrees of frost. The 
drive across the Dovre Fjeld at such a time- 
takes one over a scene of magnificent desolation 
on a grand scale, and is well worth the time and 
expense. The cold does not inconvenience one 
in any way, for the air is absolutely calm and the 
liglitness and transparency of the atmosphere 
most remarkable. 

Frost bites are very rare in Norway, though 
common in Russia and parts of Sweden. The 
stations in the more frequented valleys are 
excellent, the accommodation very good, and 
the food plentiful of its kind, though a well- 
filled hamper should be taken and some old 
port wine and a bottle or two of Scotch whisky, 
and one or two of aquavitsc if required. 

Gerard Ferrand. 
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SNAKES- Snakes are to be found in most 
parts of the world, and are the subject of un- 
reasoning horror to many. On coming to know 
somewliat of their ways and powers, it will he 
found that they are not much to be dreaded, that 
they are very beautiful and interesting, and well 
worthy of the attention of sportsmen. They are 
difficult to find, the swift ones are hard to catch, 
and the large ones are immensely strong, and re- 
quire great skill and strength tocapturc them alive. 

In my experience of fifty years, only twt) 
Euroiwans of my acquaintance have been 
bitten— one by a cobra he caught by the 
tail as it was nearly buried in a rat- 
hole. Unfortunately the hole* had a shaq> 
turn and another exit, from which the snake got 
his head out and bit him in the thumb. He at 
once put a cord very tight above the bite and 
cut away the flesh, and lived for many years, 
although he suffered a great deal from abscesses, 
&c. The other case was a bite from an adder 
kept by one who collected live snakes and 
carelessly pointed his finger too near one. He 
also recovered after a good deal of pain. _ 

In England there is more chance of being 
bitten by a mad dog than by an adder. 

Although the number of natives reiwrtod to 
be bitten seems large, it is not so great con- 
sidering the hundreds of millions in India, and 
that they have bare feet and legs, live in Imuses 
without doors, sleep on the ground, walk in the 
dark,, and take practically no precautions. 

Treatment of Snake Poisoning — Send at 
once for a doctor. Immediately tic a strong 
cord tightly round the finger or limb .above the 
hilt- —also two or more a few inches apart, 
twisted as tightly as possible, higher up. Twist 
them tight with a piece of stick as for a tourni- 
iiuiet, cut out the part bitten with a shaqi 
knife, wash well, allow the wound to bleed, and 
squeeze to get out the poison. Cauterise with a 
red-hot iron, and thereby prevent absorption of 
poison into the blood. Give stimulants till 
surgeon .arrives : fifteen drops of liquor 
•imnionix in wineglass of water every twenty 
minutes— four doses, llrandy or other spirits 
in three times amount of water, but not sufficient 
to cause inebriation, should be taken, and food 
stimulants. Rest, coolness and good ventilation 
are important. The favourite remedy of keep- 
ing the patient moving about is wrong, as it 
only increases the exhaustion. 

Of the numerous snakes that I have killed or 
caught alive none have had a chance to bile, 
except one at Lucknow, which was seen 
in the water outlet from my bath-room. >Nhcn 
boiling water was put in, ,thc snake came ou 
at the outer end, where 1 tlok it up on a load- 
ing rod. 1 saw it was not a cobra by its 
small head and his colour, and took it to 
a tame mongoose. The beast had more 

sense than I, and at once look care not to be 
bitten. The snake began to yawn, and 


disgorged a snake nearly as long as itself. I 
then killed it, for it would have got more lively 
when relieved of its meal. On looking it out 
in Fayrer's book it turned out to be JJt/zi^^an/s 
aerulais^ a very ])oisonous sort. 'Hiis niailc 
me more careful of snakes that I did not know. 

Snake Capturing — A good way to 
catch them would be leave the drain from the 
bath-room open, or with a trap-door only open- 
ing inwards, taking care to secure any outlet. 
They require ivatcr, and in the dry season arc 
often attracted by the flow from the bath or 
gussul khnna. 

Eggs are a very good bait, as most snakes 
like them and swallow them whole. One, the 
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deirodoit or anoclon, ba.s no regular teeth 
except modifications of the spinal vertebrw 
for back in the gullet as gul.ir teeth ; these break 
the shell as it goes down the thro.it. Snakes 
have been known to scpieczo into a hen-house ; 
they can flatten the ribs, but after sw;allowin^g 
some eggs .arc unable to get out. 1 his might 
be used as means to trap them. 

It is not easy to run some snakes down. 
One evening I s.aw a cobra gliding over a w.alk 
in my garden at Secunderabad, and g.ave cliase 
with one Kuropc.an and three active natives. 
It made vciy good running and was lost to sight 
several times, went up and through the branches 

to lose it. After half an hour s hard work it all 
but escaped. 1 found it coiled up m a thick 
shrub growing in a large pot, poked it ou 
and killed it. I now look on the skin— -live ffitt 
^hung up in my room, with the skin of a python 
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that has been tanned. This makes the very 
toughest leather, neatly marked with the scale- 
like indentations. 

'File ca]jtiire of a large python would well 
repay a si)ortsman and be worth the work and 
cost if the snake were taken alive ; if above 
twenty feet long, it would be of great value to 
any zoological collection. 'I'he best I killed was 
about sixteen feet long, in the Annamallys ; it 
had just swallowed a large black lungoor, one of 
the most active of monkeys. Professor Owen 
says : “ 'Fhey can outclimb the monkey, outswim 
the fish, outli ap the jerboa, and, suddenly loos* 
:ng the coils of their crouching spiral, they can 
spring into the air and seize a bird upon itswing.” 
'I’heir strength is also sur])rising. Returning to 
my house at Kamj»tec at 3 o’clock a.m., the 
river being in high llood, I saw by the lantern 
light a snake in the verandah, liy his fine 
marking I made out that he was a python, and 
therefore not poisonous, and went for him, got 
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my foot on his neck, and caught hold of him. 
'fwo sturdy native servants .at once came to my 
help, and it was all we could do to get him into 
a strong cage, although he was only between seven 
and eight feet long, such was his muscular j)OVYcr. 

In the morning the various birds came up to 
his cage, and stayed screaming so near that he 
ct)iild have ('aught them had he been free. 

On one occasion a lad, fifteen years of age, 
was heard calling out ; his comrades, thinking 
he was caught by a panther, were afraid to go 
to his aid, and ran for men ; they fejund him 
killed hy a jiython, and got it; it was fifteen 
feet long, 'fhis was near Hyderabad. 

The Indian python Mohtrus is not known to 
exceed twenty feet. I’be jiython Rcticulatus of 
Ku^ia and the Malayan region is said to reach 
thirty feet ; and the carpet siiaki.*, an Australian 
python, twenty-five and a half feet. I have 
seen tracks of ap|)arontly larger snakes in 
the Travancorc forests, without being able 
to get up to them, as they led either into 
impenetrable swampy jungle or iin])racticable 
iucks^ Had I a chance of snake-hunting, 1 
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would engage a snake-charmer, as they arc 
experts, and can draw out cobras from their 
holes by music. 

A large python when found gorged — a very 
rare event, as they get into such safe retreats — 
might be noosed with a strong rope, the other 
end having been made fast to a tree. One should 
be armed with a sharj) hunting-knife, so as to cut 
him asunder in case of being caught in his coils. 

To catch a small snake alive, push him from 
side to side with a slight, straight stick five or six 
feet long; this is a safe way of stopinng without 
injuring him. Secure him with a landing net, 
as used for large fish, with a long handle. 

A sh.arp stroke with a stick easily dislocates 
the verlebrne, and the rc]itile can be safely killed. 

Books on Snakes — Sir Joseph Kayrer’s 
Thanatophidia of India. The Poisonous Snakes 
of India, by Joseph Kwart, M.I). Snakes'. 
Curiosities and Wonders of Serpent Life, by 
C. ('. Hopley. The Reptiles of British India, 
l)y Dr. Ciiinthcr. Indian Snakes, by Dr. K. 
Nicholson. 

W W. L’FwSTRAXOK. 

SNIPE — 'fhe difference between a snipe 
and a woodc^ock is not merely one of size. Irre- 
spirtivc of the fact that the former rarely ex- 
ceeds one-third the weight of the latter, the 
following characteristic distinctions may be 
noted. In the sni])e the head is streaked or 
barred longitudinally, in the woodcock trans- 
versely : in the former bird the llight feathers 
arc plain, in the latter variegated ; in the 
snijie, also, the leg is bare above the larso- 
tibial joint (popularly, though wrongly, termed 
the knee), while in the woodcock it is feathered 
to that joint. Inattention to these differences 
h.as given rise to many errors, amongst others to 
ah announcement that the luiropean woodcock 
had been met with in South .America ( 7 V/tf /vc//, 
4th Ai)ril, 1896) — a statement for which there is 
no foundation. 

(.)f the twenty or more distinct species of sni])c 
known to naturalists, three only are found in 
the British Islands, the remainder being natives 
of Siberia, China, India, Ceylon, the Malay 
Archipelago, Australia, New Zealand, Africa, 
Madagascar, North and South America. 

The so-called “Common’* or “Full” Snipe 
{Gallma^o ^all inaria), so much sought for by 
JOnglish sj)ortsmen, has a wide geographical 
range. It is found throughout Kuropc (includ- 
ing Iceland and the Faeroes) and Northern Asia, 
up to about latitude 70®, and migrates south- 
ward in winter to North Africa, India, and the 
Malay countries. In India, China, and the Malay 
Archipelago its place is more or less usurped 
by two species of so-callcd Pintail Snipe 
(jGallinago stenura and G. megala), characterised 
by possessing respectively twenty-six and twenty 
tail feathers (instead of fourteen), and having 
the outside ones (eight and six on each side 
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respectively) so attenuated as to consist of little 
more than pin-like shafts. In South Africa, 
Cape Colony, and Natal, the English snipe does 
not occur, its place being su[)j)licd by a larger 
and darker species, known as the Black-quilled 
snipe {Gallinago nignpennis), while in Mada- 
gascar and Mauritius is found a remarkably 
long-billed and long-toed snii)e (Ga/iitm^iro macro- 
dactyla\ in which the bill measures as much as 
3 j inches. 

The common snipe of North Anu?rica {Gal- 
linago wilsoni) is so like our English bird as to 
be scarcely distinguishable from it, exc:e[)t (it is 
said) by the possession of sixteen instead of 
fourteen tail feathers, though it is doubtful 
whether this alleged peculiarity is constant, or 
independent of moult. 

In South America there arc several siiccies of 
snipe, some of which (as G. frenala and G, 
paragnayce) so closely resemble our own bird 
and Wilson’s snipe in colour and size -the 
measurements of bill, wing, and tarsus being 
nearly identical in these four that to the 
majority of .shooters they apjicar indistinguish- 
able, while others (as Gallina^^o imperialism jamc‘ 
sonim stricklandim umlulaUim and ^^i^antca) are so 
con.spiciious by their larger size and varying 
])liimage as at once to attract attention. 'I'hc 
largest know'n snipe is Gallinago ^^i^anicam a 
native of Brazil and Paraguay. It is about 
double the size of our bird, being 19 inches in 
length instead of 10 inches, with a bill of 5 inches 
instead of 2’8 inches, wing 6*6 inches instead 
o* 5\3 inchcfs, and leg 2' 2 inches instead of 

I -3 inches. 

In Australia there is a large snipe {Gallinago 
australis\ measuring iij inches, witli a wing 
nearly i i inches longer than in our bird, and 
having t 8 instead of 14 tail feathers, the two 
outer ones in their attenuation resembling in 
character those of the pin-tailed snipe. 

The snijje of the Auckland and Chatham 
Islands are about the size of our Jack Snipe, of a 
sandy brown colour above, mottled with darker 
brown ; face, neck and underpays buff. 

Painted Snipe — 'I'he Painted Snipe, so 
called from their variegated plumage, belong to 
a very different genus {^Rhynchma\ and in their 
mode of flight, and actions generally, exhibit 
some affinity to the rails. From their sluggish 
habits and feeble flight they affoid but poor 
sport to the gunner, who generally reserves his 
cartridges for something more worthy of his 
attention. 'Phrec s))ecies arc recognised by 
naturalists ; one which is common to Africa, 
India, Ceylon, Burma, China, Japan, the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra and: the Philippines, and 
is known as Rhynchma capensism sen bcuy;alcnsis ; 

II second occurs in Australia, Rhyntluva austra- 
iisy and a third in South America, Rhynchica 
semicollariSrn which is met with from Peru to 
Chili, Uruguay, Paraguay and Argentina. 

Common Snipe — Of the three species of 


snipe found in the Britisn isianas, me so-called 
“Common *’or “ Full *' snij)e is at all timeslheinost 
numerous. A great many remain to breed with 
us, in haunts favourable to their mode of life, 
but the majority which are killed here in winter 
arc immigrants from llio ('ontinent, and come 
to us about the cnil of October, or first week 
ot November, those which escaj)e the gun and 
the |)oacher’s snare (juitling the country in 
spring for more remote breeding haunts. 

I hose who delight in rural sights and sounds 
arc familiar with the curious zig-zag flight of 
snij)e in the ])airing senson, and tlie singular 
sound which is produced when the bird desclmds 
from a height with hairdosctl wings. 'J'his has 
been variously termed “humming,'’ “drinn- 
ming,” and “bleiUing.” Very iliffercnt views 
have l)ccn expressed ;is to how tins sound is 
produced, aii(l it is disputed whether it is vocal 
or mechanical. One writer asserts that it is 
effected by the action of the wind (‘ausing a 
vibration of the outer tail feathers (See Meves 
and Wollcy, Rroc, /.ool. Soc. 185S, p. 202. 1 



In the oj)inion of the writer it is caused by 
a vibratory movement of the flight feathers 
in the downward descent of tiie bird (as 
happens with varying sounds in the peewit 
and rook) ; and this is the view taken by 
Naiimann, Jurdine, Hancock, Saxhy, Chapman, 
and other observant naturalists. A long cliajjtcr 
on the subject reviewing tlic various theories will 
be found in the pre^elU writer’s '‘'‘Essays on 
Sport and Natural History 

Sabine’s Snipe When Vigors, in August, 
1825, received from Queen's ('o., Ireland, a 
very dark, almohl black specimen of a snii)e, he 
took it to 1)0 an undescribed species, and named 
it after a distinguished conleinpornry (Trans. 
Linn. Sor. vol. xiv. p. 557). .\t irregular inter- 

vals other v|)ccimcns were subsequently t)blained, 
and allh.ough in none of these did any of the 
measurements differ a])]»rcciably from those of 
the common snipe, lire singular coloration 
seemed to justify its separation from that species. 
In December, 1870, there were at least five- 
and-twenty examples on record (The Field. 
Toth December, 1870), and since that date the 
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number of recorded specimens lias been more 
than doubled. In llie Irish Naturalist for 
January, 1S95, Mr. Rarrelt Hamilton, reviewing 
the records, remarked that out of fifty-five 
exanijilcs of Sabine’s snipe existing in collections, 
thirty-one were obtained in Ireland, twenty-two 
in hmgland, one in Scotland, and one in France. 
This bird is now generally regarded as nothing 
more than a melanic form of the common snipe. 

Great or Solitary Snipe -Larger than 
the common snipe, and when in good condition 
double the weight, Gallinago major may be 
recognised not merely by its size, but by the 
white bar across the wing, white outer tail 
feathers, and more profuse si)otting of the 
under parts. Its habits are altogether different. 
It does not breed in any jiart of the llritish 
Islands, but arrives from the north of Europe 
in Seiitcmbcr, long before the Continental 
common snii)cmake their appearance ; it affects 
much drier situations than the better known 
bird, is generally solitary, rises heavily, and 
flies off silently. 

Instances of the occurrence of the groat snipe 
here in sju’ing are very unusual ; it is much rarer 
in Ireland than in England, and is equally rare 
in Scotland. 

Jack Snipe — Less numerous than its larger 
relative, the jack snipe {Gallimv^o ^n/li/iula) is 
to be found generally distributed throughout the 
British Islands, in haunts congenial to its habits, 
between September and April ; for it is only a 
winter visitor, never remaining to breed here as 
does the coiiiiiion snipe. In Europe its nesting 
haunts are in northern Scandinavia and Russia, 
whence it migrates in autumn to North Africa, 
visiting Egypt and following the course of the 
Nile to Al)yssinia. In Asia it breeds on the 
tundras of Siberia as far north as latitude 70", 
migrating to Japan and even to Formosa in the 
cold season, as well as to Tenasserim, India, 
Persia and Turkestan. 

In its habits it differs considerably from the 
common snij)e. As a rule it is very solitary, 
and lies so close as to be almost trodden upon, 
and then, instead of rising with a loud squeak 
and flying to some distance, it rises silently and, 
if not shot at, seldom goes far before alighting. 
It is only when deej) snow lies in patches on 
the ground that the jack snipe show any ten- 
dency to congregate. At such times several may 
be found within a few yards of each other in 
sheltered situations, under tussocks, or to the 
leeward of reed-beds, where the snow has not 
covered the ground where any food can be 
obtmned. Under such conditions the present 
writer once shot seven jack snipe in about half- 
an-hour on a small paiiii of l)og land in the 
CO. Kildare. 

Snipe-shooting— How to make a good bag 
of snipe is a problem upon which many an 
opinion has been given. Whether to shoot over 
dogs, or without them ; to walk down wdnd or 
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up wind ; to fire the moment a snipe rises, or to 
give him time ; to use very small shot, or pellets 
of a medium size, in case of a chance at a duck 
or hare. These arc some of the questions which 
perplex the tiro, and puzzle even experienced 
shooters to answer. 

Those who have had much experience in 
snipe-shooting arc of opinion that the sportsman 
should always, if possible, walk d 07 m wind ; for 
the reason that as snipe, like other birds, gene- 
rally rise head to wind, they jump towards the 
shooter, as it were, instead of away from him, 
and hang for a second in the air before going 
away. In so doing they offer a pretty cross- 
shot. This is all very well if the country be 
very open, and you can choose your direction, 
but in an enclosed country, where one has often 
to follow a winding stream, or go from one point 
to another irrespective of wind, one has to take 
one’s chance how snipe may rise. 

I'he argument in favour of walking up-wind 
is that the birds are less likely to hear your 
appro.ach, and will therefore lie better. This 
course is doubtless preferable when a sharp frost 
has made everything very crisp, and the ground 
cmckles at every step you take, thereby alarming 
the snipe, which are likely to rise out of shot. 

Amongst ordinary game shots, not one in ten 
probably is a good snii)e shot, and there is more 
knack requirecl in killing a snipe than perhai)S 
any other bird. The following practical hints 
for accpiiring this knack are given in the Bad- 
minton volume on Shooting, Moor and Marshy 
p. 146. “Always aim above a snipe; the bird 
is pretty certain to he on the rise when going 
away, though you may not think so. In the 
same way, if crossing, aim well forward, or one 
beat of the ])Owerful pinion will put the bird 
three yards a-head while the finger is pressing 
the trigger. Let ‘ forward and high * be an 
absolute rule when pulling on snipe.” 

Dogs — As to dogs, setters are best fitted for 
such work, and arc generally stronger in con- 
stitution than pointers, but it is doubtful if they 
ever attain the regularity and certainty in beating 
of the latter. Snipe lie in all sorts of out of 
the way places, often in the least cx])cctcd spots. 
A setter will dash over them, rout them out, 
slash through the wet ground, spring the ditches, 
and leave and lose many a bird which the less 
hardy pointer will he almost certain to find. 
The latter will w’alk gingerly through the gorse, 
leap the wet ground cautiously, and, though 
moving with equal rapidity, will, as a rule, find 
more birds. Nevertheless, one of the best dogs 
for snipe which the writer ever owned was a red 
Irish setter, which he received as a puppy and 
trained to retrieve. On an Irish snipe bog full of 
.soft places, this dog was invaluable, for he often 
had to pick up a bird which fell on spongy 
ground, which would not support his master’s 
weight, and he would swim out to the middle 
of a pool for a duck or teal, even in the coldest 
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weather. Sir R. Payne Gallwey is of opinion 
that the best dog for use in snipe shooting is a 
small Irish water spaniel. Others maintain that 
a well broken retriever is all that can be desired. 

Boots — As to the best boots for snipe-shoot- 
ing opinions differ. Long boots that reach far 
above the knee like fisherman’s boots are very 
tiring to walk in all day ; ordinary shooling 
boots with or without gaiters will not always 
keep the feet dry, even if waterproof ; sooner or 
later one is certain to get in over the tops. In 
the pursuit of home-bred sni])c in the early i)art 
of the season, one may just as well wear these, 
and get wet as soon as possible, but one must 
move quickly, and so keep the feet warm. In 
mid-winter, when the water is icy cold, and 
there is perhaps a lot of snow lying about 
in j)atches, the best boots arc those which 
reach only to the knee, not above it, and 
'SO do not interfere with the action of the 
knee joint. These, if made in two pieces instead 
of three, so as to reduce the number of seaiAs, 
and lessen the chance of leakage, may always 
be kept waterproof with a little care, 'rhe mud 
should never be scraped off when dry, but 
washed off with a brush and hot water. The 
surface of the leather is then undamaged, and 
in a sufficiently warm condition (after being 
wiped dry with a cloth) to receive the water- 
proof mixture, which should be well rubbed in 
with the hand. The following recipe is an old 
but a good one : lloilcd linseed oil, one ])int ; 
beeswax, one ounce ; Burgundy pitch, half an 
ounce : spirit of turpentine, two ounces. Melt 
the first three in an earthen ])ot, and then add 
the turpentine. This ointment well rubbed in 
before the fire will be found most efficacious. 

Guns and Charges — The lighter the gun 
the better for snipe shooting, though we do not 
advocate a i6-ora 20-borc. They have too small 
a killing circle, and 12-bores nowadays are made 
sufficiently light to answer the purpose. A 12- 
bore weighing say lbs. wath a charge of 2J 
drs. of Curtis and Harvey’s No. 6. (or the 
equivalent in Schultze or K.C. powder) and an 
ounce of No. 8 shot will be found most effectual. 
A heavier gun than this handicaps the average 
shooter when out snipe shooting, although we 
have often seen professional coast gunners kill 
«nipe and redshanks ivith a much heavier charge 
in a lo-bore gun. These men, however, in 
daily ])ractice and in robust health, will carry .ill 
day with ease a gun that would tire an amateur 
in an hour. 

Size of Shot — ^As to the best size of shot 
•opinions differ. A wdld-fowler of experience 
•says No. 9 may be taken as the shot />ar 
•excellence for snipe ; No. 7 or 8 at farthest if the 
•day be wild, but the first named will answer best 
at all times. True there are the chances of 
meeting with duck and teal in the very best 
places for snipe ; but if No. 7 or 8 shot can bring 
one down No. 9 will do so with equal certainty, 
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for not one of the three sizes will kill such large 
birds except under the alternatives a “short 
fair,’’ or a “ long chance ” shot. 

That most enthusiastic of snipe shooters, 
Colonel Peterd lawker, (the author of Instructions 
to Youn^ Sportsmen^ thought there was nothing 
like No. 7. In his very entertaining Diary 
we find this remark : — “ The difference between 
large and small shot in a gun is that the former 
goes in like the back of a knife and occasionally 
only ; the other cuts like a razor with unerring 
certainty. No. 7 is best for everything unless 
you take a duck-gun.” 

Record Bags — For records of large bags of 
snipe in the British Islands the reader cannot 
do better than turn to the pages of the 
Badminton volume on shooting (Moor and 
Marshy 140-143) and to T/ie Fowler in 
Ireland^ pp. 205-211. I’he west of Ireland is 
by far the best part of our islands for snipe 
shooting. Snipe arc more numerous and 
consequently larger bags are made in the 
counties of Cork, Kerry, Clare, and Mayo than 
elsewhere in the United Kingdom. Forty or 
fifty years ago Norfolk and other eastern 
counties of F.ngland afforded nearly as good 
sport as Ireland does noY, or lately did, but the 
drainage and enclosure of marsh and waste land 
has interfered greatly with the snipe-shooter’s 
sport. 

For large bags of snipe the s])ortsman must go 
to Egypt or India. There are few localities 
perhaps better suited to this bird than the great 
marshes of Lower ICgypt, where Captain Shelley 
stales that in the month of February he has 
shot over forty couple in a day (Birds of 
E^\pt^ p. 249). In India, Colonel Peyton has 
killed between 80 or 90 couple of snipe before 
mid-day in the marshes on the banks of the 
Cabul River, wliere it debouches from the hills 
before entering the Pcshawur river, and since 
his day even this record has been beaten by 
English officers in India and Ceylon, owing not 
merely to the abundance of birds there, but to 
the increased facilities for shooling them with 
central fire breech-loaders and improved ejectors. 
The largest hag of snipe shot in one day in 
Ceylon was made for a bet, some five-and- 
twenty years ago, when 1 10 couple were killed 
by one gun (llie Fields May 14, 1898). 

Weight of Snipe — Amongst the questions 
that j)eriodically crop uj) for discussion in the 
columns of The Field and other journals devoted 
to sport, we are accustomed to read, “ What is 
the average weight of a snipe?” The answer 
must depend upon circumstances. As soon as 
grouse shooting has commenced, a lot of home- 
bred snipe are moved from the moors and get 
scattered about the country. They are not then 
in the best condition, and often weigh no more 
than 3 oz. or 3 J oz. I'he foreign snipe coine 
in about the first week of November, and are in 
the finest order within a week of a frost. The 
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average weight then will he from 4 oz. to 4! oz., 
and perhai)s one in a hundred will i)ull down 
the scale at 5 oz. ; anything above this must be 
considered an unu.sual weight. 

A solitary or great snipe will weigh from 7 oz. 
to 10 oz., according to its condition and the 
state of the weather at the time. A jack snij»e 
is generally half the weight of a common snipe, 
and varies from 2 oz. to 2J- oz. 

Springes for Snipe— As a device for 
capturing snipe, a horse-hair noose at the end of 
a pliant wand, bent downwards and set in such a 
way that it flies ui)wards when the struggles of a 
ca])tured bird release a wooden trigger, is very 
effective if set with judgment in the right spot 
by a skilful operator, lint it is a i)oaching 
contrivance and scarcely deserves notice in an 
encycloi)aedia devoted to sport. It is mentioned 
here chiefly on account of its general adoption 
in some parts of Ireland, where large numbers 
of snipe, and woodcock also, are by this means 
captured for sale to the game dealers. Illus- 
trations of a springe for snipe or woodcock 
will be found in The Oniitholo^ey of Shake- 
speare^ 1871 (p. 229), in The luru^ler in Ireland, 
1882 (p. 21S), and in Macpherson*s History iff 
Ftnidin^y 1S97 (p. 454). In the last-named 
work may be found also mucli interesting 
information relating to the inetliods of ca])turing 
snipe and woodcock in different countries, 
whether by springes in England and Ireland, by 
drag nets in France, by flight nets in Holland, 
or by tunnel nets in Sicily. 'The so called 
“ Polish snipe snare is, ])erhaps, the simplest of 
all the devices mentioned, consisting of a number 
of horse hair nooses attached to a nne stretched 
between two pegs, which are driven into the 
ground at such a height that the lower half of 
the noose just touches the breast of any snipe 
that may a])proach it when feeding, 

J. E. Harttxc.. 

SOLrrARY SNIPE IN RUSSIA The 
Solitary snipe, or double snipe, a variety 
coming — in size and appearance - half-way be- 
tween till! ordinary or single snipe and the 
woodcock, is rarely met with in the Jlritisli Isles, 
and when one is seen he is, as the name imi)lies, 
a belated solitary specimen, driven to our shores 
by contrary winds or lost through temporary 
aberration of the instinct which should have 
carried him with his fellows in their customary 
line of flight south-eastwards. In Russia, which 
apparently lies in that line, lie is seen for about 
a fortnight, during which sjiace of time corn- 
pam^s of his tribe pass like a great army over 
the region within, roughly, a hundred mile 
radius of St. Petersburg, bill* ring themselve- 
upon the grass, stubble, and potato fields in 
batches of ten, twenty, or a hundred. The new 
arrival Itas come from his breeding grounds 
soinev^herc in the north, and is bound for Egypt 
and Asia Minor and beyond ; he is weary, and 


arrives thin and quick on the wing, like his 
cousin the ordinary snipe ; but a few days of 
rest and fat feeding by suction soon change all 
that, and at the end of the week or fortnight 
of his stay he is a very different bird — fat, lazy, 
loth to rise, and slow and heavy on the wing, 
when rise he must. 

.Should any sportsman reading these lines, 
having friends in St. Petersburg, desire to make 
the acquaintance of this beautiful bird, let him 
be on the spot on or about August 31st, old 
style, which is, being interpreted, September 12th. 
'liiat day is the central one of the red-letter 
fortnight of the doubles. 'Phey begin to arrive 
— a pioneer or two— some ten days before this, 
increasing in numbers up to the day indicated, 
and afterwards decreasing again until, by about 
Se])tember 25th, English style, if one belated 
specimen be still found in the fields he is- 
probably wounded, or else he would have felt 
himself impelled hy his instinct to move on. 

I )uring his fatal fortnight of fatness there is no- 
bird that flics more pitifully accessible and heli)- 
lessly unable to avoid the sportsman's pellets. 
.So fat has he become that he may occasionally 
be kicked with the foot before he will move, 
and when he does elect to fly he must soon 
alight again to take breath, even if shot at and 
missed. 

Unfortunately for sportsmen, it is not every 
year that is a good “double” year. For, whether 
owing to an unfortunate breeding season among 
the birds themselves, or whether the vagaries ot 
wind and weather have driven the flights to 
east or west of the usual course, it sometimes 
happens that the St. Petersburg sportsman is 
disappointed of his doubles. In that event the 
fortnight passes dolorously, with but here a snipe 
and there a snipe, and with no rich flights 
whereas in a good double season a fair shot 
may bag his thirty or forty brace in a day. 

Ekku. Whisuaw. 

SPORT, OBSOLETE- BADHER 
BAPriNCi — Many animals, the fox, for instance,, 
have to pay a price for their existence, and 
just a century ago this is what the badger 
had to pay for his.- 'Phey dig a place in 
the earth about a yard long, so that one end is- 
four feet deep. At this end a strong slake isv 
driven down. Then the badgePs tail is split, 
a chain put through it, and fastened - to the 
stake with such ability that the badger can 
come up to the other end of the place. The 
dogs are brought and set upon the poor animal, 
who sometimes destroys several dogs before it is 
killed.” -'Phis is a friendly description, and 
conveys bu^ little idea of the barbarities actually 
practised. That the badger was not alone the 
victim of this fiendish cruelty is evident from 
the concluding sentence of the above quotation. 
Often half-a-dozen dogs were maimed for life in 
the contest, a jaw torn away being a common 
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result. A glance at a badger’s armed cranium 
suggests a good deal in this connection, the 
interlocking teeth — the “ holders,” and the 
way in which the lower jaw is articulated with 
the upper, explaining the hold which the badger 
is able to take and keep. 

It may at once be stated that the older 
barbarous methods of badger baiting had 
nothing in common with badger hunting proper, 
or “digging the badger.” If fairly pursued! 
this is a legitimate sport to everyone concerned 
—including the badger. The method of hunt- 
ing him nowadays is to wait cpiietly until he has 
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moonlight runs, (.)nly those who have taken 
part can appreciate tlie fun to be derived from 
rushing the “ brock ” back to his dark retreat. 

1 he above is one method of hunting. 
Badger digging proper is anotlier. Here men, 
tools, and terriers are brought into requisition ; 
and the badger is fairly (alway.s laboriously) dug 
out of his rocky fastness. One of a team of 
reliable terriers marks the game — which has 
then to be dug uj) to. This may take two 
liours, but more often takes twelve — and I have 
known it to take twenty-four. 'I'he business of 
the terrier is to mark and bay the game, but 
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left his “earth” on his nightly foray, then to 
insert a sack with a running noose in each of 
the principal entrances to his abode. Having 
given him a fair start, a scratch jiack — and it 
matters little how this is constituted so long as 
the members composing it will give mouth - is 
laid on his trail, and Meks iaxus is hustled un- 
ceremoniously homeward. If the j)lans have 
been properly laid, his reception is often of an 
undignified character, foi he suddenly finds 
himself hojielessly involved in a sack>— that is, 
unless he has gone clean through it. Once 
taken, he may be transferred to a new country 
to establish a new earth, may be conveyed home 
iis an interesting pet, or, best of all, turned 
loose so as to afford another (or a series) of 


unless compelled he should not tackle it. If, as 
occasionally happens, the badger charges home, 
the dog is compelled to act on the defensive. 

'rhen the war becomes tlcsperate. 1 have 
seen the jaw of a hard-haired terrier wrenched 
off and an eye torn out, but this, fortunately, 
very rarely happens, 'fhe dog or dogs having 
fixed I heir game, and its locale having been 
reached by digging, the badger is drawn by 
hand or with badger tongs. A badger’s teeth 
can splinter iron, so that considerable care has 
to be exercised in handling him, especiall> 
as at this time his temper is considerably nifiled. 
I may mention a third method of hunting — 
that employed by a Cambridge undergraduate 
and his staff. I'his consisted of a badger, a 
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beagle, and a bull-terrier. — “'rhe badger was 
turned out, the beagle laid on after a certain 
amount of law, and the bull-terrier held in reserve 
to recover the badger should he go to ground. 
This sporting quartet thoroughly understood 
each other, and, as a rule, each kept to his own 
special dei)artment. 'Fhe 1. adger was expected, 
at least, to give a two or three miles run over a 
country, the beagle to speak to him all the way 
and to account for him, the man to keep the 
beagle in view, and the terrier to facilitate the 
operation of bagging the badger at the finish.'* 

Even to-day there might be legitimate and 
illegitimate methods of badger baiting— only 
the former is never practised. For instance, 
but few terriers could “draw** a badger from a 
properly constructed badger-box. In this case 
the conditions would be something like equal. 
In the old badger baiting, however, the badger 
was often half-starved and maimed; the con- 
ditions under which the drawing was practised 
did not give it a chance, and after being ])laccd 
in a tub, every dog in the neighbourhood was 
“ tried ** upon it. The poor imprisoned brute 
generally managed to leave its mark ujjon each 
of the snarling crew, and often had to be 
knocked on the head in the end. Public-houses 
in town and country were generally the scene of 
these barbarisms, and the w’eck-end the chosen 
time for the “sport/* The sickening scenes 
which were the sequels to these encounters did 
much to form public o]jinion against them, and 
in time the brutal exhibitions were proscribed. 
Subsequently the number of badgers rapidly de- 
clined, but now, thanks to the intervention of 
several landowners and country gentlemen, the 
si^eciesis again establishing a fairly firm footing. 
The badger is a liarmless, unoffending creature, 
extremely interesting to watch and study, and 
long may it survive in the peace to which it is 
entitled. 

J. W. 

PEAR AND PULL-PAITING— It is 
not impossible that the chief performers in 
certain sports that rank as obsolete, such as 
badger-baiting and cock-fighting, might, if cross- 
examined under promise of indemnity, confess 
to some practical experience even now of pits 
and mains, of badger-bones and stakes ; but the 
glories of bear and bull-baiting have now 
absolutely passed, without a possibility of return, 
in spite of the impassioned defence of a certain 
military member of the House which discussed 
the matter in 1809. He stoutly upheld the 
]att«^ manly exercise as a prime cause of the 
growth of our population and a most necessary 
foundation of our militant spirit. Such an argu- 
ment carried conviction to the mind of the 
House, and the Kill for the suppression of bull- 
baiting was thrown out by seventy-three votes to 
twenty-eight, and the militant spirit was saved 
for the moQjent. 
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The Reformed House, however, put a stop to 
the custom in 1835, to the intense disgust of the 
few faithful adherents, who frequently, as at 
Wokingham, were by no means satisfied by the 
mere present of beef which it had been hoped 
would be found full recompense for the loss of 
their sport. 

As to the origin of the amusements, bear- 
baiting seems to have needed no other motive 
than ordinary cruelty, and the invariable desire 
on the i)art of the owner of a good dog to try its 
mettle to the full ; but bull-baiting had excellent 
medical excuse. Bull’s blood, as the ancients 
knew, was a swift and deadly poison ; bull-beef, 
as Thomas Muffett explained {Healt/Cs Im- 
provement^ “unless it be very young, is 

utterly unwholesome and hard of digestion, yea, 
almost invincible. Of how hard and binding a 
nature bull’s blood is may appear by the 
place where they are killed ; for it glazeth the 
ground, and maketh it of a stony hardness. 
To ])rcvent which mischief either bulls in old 
time were torn by lions, or hunted by men, or 
baited by dogs, as we use them : to the intent 
that violent heat and motion might attenuate 
their blood, resolve their hardness, and make 
the fiesh softer in digestion. Bull’s flesh being 
thus prepared strong stomachs may receive 
some good thereby, though to weak, yea, to 
temperate stomachs, it will prove hurtful.” 

'Fhe local authorities were much occupied in 
carrying out this regulation. At I/cicester, “on 
'Fhursday before St Simon and St. Jude,** an 
order was made at a ('ommon Hall that “ no 
butcher kill a bull till baited. ** At Southampton 
it w'as part of the mayor’s duty to see that 
plenty of bulls were provided for baiting, and at 
Weymouth, in 1618, one Edward Hardy, 
butcher, “one of the searchers sworn and 
appointed for the viewing and searching of 
corrupt flesh killed within borough and towne, 
sayeth and presenteth upon his said oath that 
John Kingston, butcher there, upon Friday, being 
the fourteenth day of this instant month 
(August), did kill a bull iinbaitcd, and did put 
the flesh thereof unto sale, and thereupon he is^ 
amerced by Mr. Mayor at iijs. iijd.** Twenty- ’ 
eight years later another Kingston, Justinian, 
was fined for the same offence. 

Fitzstephen, in his well-known description of 
London about 1174, describes the amusements 
of the ix)pulace. It may be as well to give the 
original, for the translation is no way over- 
certain— “In hieme singulis fere festis ante 
prandium, vel apri spumantes pugnant pro 
capitibus ct verres fulmincis accinctis dentibus 
addendi succidiae vel pingues tauri cornupetse, 
seu ursi immanes, cum objectis depugnant 
canibus.” 

Bear-baiting appears always to have been an 
expensive amusement, and therefore was chiefly 
kept up by the Court, the royal bears giving 
displays from time to time during the 16th and 
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17th centuries. The London Bear Garden 
itself, situated in Southwark, was coupled by 
Sir Walter Ralegh with Westminster Abbey as 
one of the national sights to be shown to foreign 
visitors. 

From 1550 to about 1680 seems to have 
been the palmy time of the sport, and Philip 
Stubbs, in his Ana/omy 0/ Aimes (1583), rails 
fiercely against it. “ Is not the baiting of a bear, 
besides that it is a filthy, stinking and loathsome 
game, a dangerous and perilous exercise? Wherein 
a man is in danger of his life every minute of an 
hour, which thing, though it were not so, yet 
what exercise is that for any Christian ? What 
Christian heart can take pleasure to see one 
poor beast to rend and tear and kill another, 
and all for his foolish pleasure.” 

It would seem that Philip somewhat exag- 
gerated the danger, for the spectator, unless he 
were one of the enthusiastic owners who would 
rush in to rescue the dogs w’hen they were in 
difficulties, would seem to have been as safe as 
the supporter of a modern bull fight. 

Again he denounces the bear-baiters— “ And 
some, who take themselves for no small fools, 
are so far assotted that they will not stick to 
keej) a dozen or a score of great mastives and 
bandogs to their no small charges, for the 
maintenance of this goodly game, (forsooth,) 
and will not make any bones of XX, XL, (', 
j)Ound at once to hazard at a bait with ‘ fight 
dog, fight bear,' (say they,) ‘the devil ])art all.’ 
And to be plain, I think the devil is the master 
of the game, bearward and all.” 

Of course the sport was by no means confined 
to the rich, and one poet describes in rather 
hobbling verse the enthusiasm of the commons — 

“ And yet every Sundjiy 
They will surely spend 
One penny <ir Iwu 
The i)e;irward’s living to mend. 

Al Paris Gsvnlen eacli Sunday 
A man shall not fail 
To find two or Ihri-e hundreds 
Ftir the bcarwiird's vail. 

One halfpenny a piece 
They use for to give, 

When some have no more 
In their purse, I believe." 

As to the dogs, w^e arc told that “ the force 
which is in them surmounteth all belief, and 
the fast hold which they take with their teeth 
exccedeth all credit : for three of them against a 
bear, four against a lion, are sufficient to try 
masteries with them.” Mention is made of an 
English mastiff in France \vho pulled down 
successively a bear, a jiard, and a lion in one 
day before the French, ling; but this record 
lacks detailed confirmation. • 

The passion for bear-baiting grew so fiist that 
the Court of Aldermen of the City of London, 
in a reply to the Council in 1583, assigned the 
general desire for it as the prime cause for the 
neglect of archery, and deplored that even “the 
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recent judgment in Paris Gardens,” whereby 
seven or eight lives had been lost, had failed to 
check the popular liking. This judgment, on 
Sunday, January 13th, 1583, was caused by the 
collapse of a gallery when overcrowded, and gave 
em]ihasis lo the denunciations of Stubbs and his 
sympalhiscrs, and recalls Sir Thomas More’s 
anecdote of what befell at Beverley, “ when, 
much of the j^cople being at a bear-beating, the 
church fell suddenly down at Evensong time and 
overwhelmed some that were in it. A good 
fellow that after heard the tale told, ‘ IIo,* niioth 
he, ‘ now may you sec what it is to be at Even- 
song when yc should be at the bear-baiting.’ 
Howbeitthc hurt was not'iii being at Evensong, 
but that the church was falsely wrought.” 

During the next century there was a steady 
o]>position on the part of the Puritans lo the 
whole ])ractice of bear-baiting. It is to be 
hoped tlial the historian sacrifices strict truth to 
antithesis when he declares that they haled it, 
not because it gave pain lo the hear, but 
because it gave pleasure lo the spectators ; but it 
must be confcs.scd that the sj)ort was usually 
sloj)])cd by the short and easy method of shoot- 
ing the hears. 

'Phe Restoration natun.lly saw an enthusiastic 
revival. Pepys recounts his evening with his 
wife al the Bear Garden, and Evelyn was 
disgusted by the baiting of a gallant horse, 
ii])on which no dog could fasten till tlie 
assistants ran him through with their swords. 
On this occasion, however, even hardened 
baiters felt .some excuse lo be necessary, and 
they therefore pretended that the horse had 
killed a child, “ which was false.” 

Su.spcndcd during the Plague, and deprived of 
Court patronage after the Revolution, bear-bait- 
ing sank out of fashion. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the public 
was loath lo let it go, and the Paris Garden was 
from this period eclipsed in celebrity by the 
“ New Bear Garden ” at Hockley in the Hole, a 
part of Clcrkenwell. 

At this spot bear-baiting was still kept up, 
but was no longer the chief feature. From an 
advertisement in 1709 we learn that, with other 
diversions, “there are two dogs to jump three 
jumps at the bear, which jumjis highest, for ten 
shillings to be s[)cnt.” Bears seem to have 
grown too valuable by this time to be baited to 
death, and the chief events of a Hockley 
entertainment were “trials of skill between 
ma.sters of the noble science of self-defence.” It 
is interesting to note the following advertisement 
in 1716 ; “At the request of .several persons of 
quality, on Monday the nth of this instant of 
June, is one of the largest and most mischievous 
bears that ever was seen in England, to bs 
baited to death, with other variety of bull- 
baiting and bear-baiting ; as also a wild bull to 
be turned loose in the game place, with fire- 
works all over him.” Efforts were made [in 
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1724 to suppress the sport altogether; but they 
do not seem to have been wholly successful, for 
in 1730 the following advertisement was issued 
on behalf of His Majesty’s JJear (Jarden : — 

“ A mad bull to be dress’d up with fireworks 
and turned loose in the game place. Likewise 
a dog to be dress’d up with fireworks over him, 
and turned loose with the bull amongst the men 
in the ground. Also a bear to bo turn’d loose 
at the same time ; and a cat to be ty'd to the 
bull’s tail. 

“ Note '“'^I’he doors will be opened at four and 
the sport begin at five exactly, because the 
diversion will last long, and the days grow 
short.” 

'I’he expense of the amusement and the 
growing sense of its brutality had done the work 
required before the eighteenth century was half 
completed, so far as llie bear was concerned, 
but the bull was in a worse liliglit. 'fho sport, 
for one thing, was chcai>er, it improved the 
quality of the beef, as men were informed on 
the highest medical authority, and, which one 
may hope was the chief factor, the bull had a 
fair sporting chance of getting on even terms 
with his iHTsecutors. lieyond question, he 
would have done ill to exchange his chance 
with the trap[)cd pigeon or the enclosed rabbit 
of to-day. 'I'he bull could put down as paid 
not a few of his tormentors, including an 
enthusiastic publican of Stamford, who was 
driven into the river, when heated with liftuor 
and the chase, and expired forthwith from 
apoplexy. 

It is well to distinguish between the bull- 
running and the bull-baiting proper, of w'hich 
the former was seen in its greatCNt perfection at 
Tutbury in Staffordshire and at Stamford. 

’I’he traditional origin at Stamford w'as a 
chance fight between two bulls in a meadow 
by the town. A dog interfered in the fight and 
drove one of the bulls into the town, where it 
was ])romj)tly beset by all the other dogs, and 

became so stark mad that it ran over man, 
woman and child that stood in its way.” The 
lord of the town, William, Earl of Warenne, 
was attracted by the tumult, and it appealed so 
keenly to his sense of humour that he bestowed 
the meadows in which the ciuarrel started upon 
the butchers of the town, upon condition that 
they should provide a mad bull for the con- 
tinuance of that sport, every year on the day or 
week before Christmas. 

The bull was always stabled overnight in nri 
alderman’s outhouse, and for the next day all 
shops were closed, all business suspended. The 
onl^ rule of ilie game seems to have been that 
there must be no iron on the bull-clubs. The 
bull was turned out, and then, in Butcher’s 
pictures(jiic style, “hivic, siiivie, lag and rag, men, 
women, and children of all sorts and sizes, with 
all the dogs in the town, promiscuously run 
after him, with their bull-clubs scattering dirt 
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in *cach other’s faces, as when Theseus and 
Pirithousconquered Hell and punished Cerberus. 

‘ A ragged troupe of boys and girls doe follow 
him with stones; With clubs and whips, and many 
nips, they part his skin from bones.* And (which 
is the greater shame) 1 have seen both senatores 
majorum gentium et matroncs {sic) de eodem» 
gradu, following this bulling business.** 

The bull running at Tutbury was also not 
without its smack of quaint ceremony. Blount 
describes it in the Tenures of Land and Customs 
of Manors as follows : — 

“ After dinner all the minstrels repair to the 
Priory Gate in Tutbury, without any manner 
of weapons, attending the turning out of the 
bull, which the bailiff of the Manor is obliged 
to ])rovide, and is there to have the tips of 
his horns sawed off, his ears and tail cut off, 
his body .smeared all over with soap, and his 
nose blown full of beaten pepper, 'rhen the 
steward causes proclamation to be made that 
all manner of persons except minstrels shall 
give way to the bull, and not come within forty 
foot of him, at their own peril, nor hinder the 
minstrels in their ])ursuit of him ; after which 
proclamation the Prior’s bailiff turns out the bull 
among the minstrels, and if any of them can 
cut off a piece of his skin before he runs into- 
Derbyshire, then he is the King of Music’s bull, 
but if the bull gels into Derbyshire sound and 
uncut, he is the I.ord JMors again. If the bull 
he taken and a piece of him cut off, then he is 
brought to the bailiff’s house, and there collared 
and ro])ed, and so brought to the bull-ring, in 
the High Street at I'utbiiry, and there baited 
with dogs ; the first course, in honour ot the 
King of Music; the second, in honour of the 
Prior ; the third for the town, and if more, for 
divcTtisement of the spectators, and after he is 
baited, the King may dispose of him as he 
pleases. '^Fhis usage is of late perverted ; the 
young men of Stafford and I )crbyshires (T)ntcnd 
with cudgels about a yard long, the one ])arty to 
drive the bull into Derbyshire, the other to 
keep him in Staffordshire, in which contest 
many heads are often broken. The King of 
Music and the bailiff have also of late com--- 
pounded, the bailiff giving the king five nobles 
{£^ 4 ^*) 

and then sends him to the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s manor of Hardwicke, to be fed and given 
to the poor at (’hristmas.” 

The Duke of Devonshire in 1778 abolished 
the whole ceremony “respecting rather civility 
than antiquity.” 

The modus operandi of ordinary bull baiting 
was thus described by John Houghton iu 
1694 : — 

“ I’ll say something of baiting the bull ; whicn 
is by having a collar about his neck, fastened to 
a thick rope about three, four, or five yards long, 
hung to a hook so fastened to a stake that it 
will turn round *, with this the bull circulates to 
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watch his enemy, which is a mastiff dog (com- 
monly used to the sport) with a short nose, that 
his teeth may take the better hold. This do^ 
if right, will creep upon his belly that he may 
if ixjssible, get the bull by the nose, which the 
bull carefully tries to defend by laying it close 
to the ground, where his horns are also ready to 
do what in them lies to toss this dog ; and this 
is true sport. Jiut if more dogs than one come 
at once, or they are cowardly and come under 
his legs, he will, if he can, stamp their guts 
out.'*’ 

According to a contributor to Notes and 
Queries the custom was for owners of dogs who 
wished to bait the bull to i)ay one shilling each 
entrance fee, and if the dog “ ]jinned ” the bull, 
they received five shillings. 

As mentioned at the beginning of the ariiclo, 
bull-bailing lasted well into this century, '['he 
abandonment of Queen Caroline s trial was cele- 
brated by a baiting at Aylesbury in i<S2o, and 
the jubilee of George III. in 1S09 by a like 
performance at Windsor, and so late as i.S2tS 
there was a baiting at Oakley, for which the bull 
was dosed with beer and gin “to jironiotea little 
excitement in him.*’ 

Wokingham had always been proud of its 
bull-ring, and great resentment was felt when 
the ('orj)oratioii suppressed theiiractice in 1822. 
I'nvo bulls per annum had been bequeathed 
from 1661 to the jjopulace by one George 
*Stavcrton to be first baited and then distributed. 
The authorities decided to kill the beasts merei 
fully : but the poor resented deeply the loss of 
the sport. For several years they carrietl out 
inforniai baitings, breakir.g into tlic yard where 
the bulls were jicnned before the killing and 
dragging them off to the bull-ring. Actually as 
late as 1835, the year of the definite legal 
suppression of baiting, they broke into the ])lace 
where one of the bulls was kej)t and baited 
him in the market- place. It is .said that an 
enthusiastic amateur, lying 011 the ground, 
actually seized the poor brute by the nostril 
with his teeth ! A sharp senten e of imjirison- 
ment on the ringleaders ended the sport as far 
as Wokingham was concerned, and though 
sporadic cases occurred for another year or two, 
by 1840 tethered baiting could fairly claim to 
rank as an obsolete s|)ort. 

'^fhe Stamford bull running als(i came to an 
end in that year, after a very animated fight for 
existence in the face, not only of local, but of 
national, authority. Lord John Russell as Home 
Secretary, a regiment of dragoons, and hundreds 
of special constables all took part in the efforts to 
stop it, but for five years I9 mI ingenuity managed 
to smuggle one or more bulls into^ the town 
and to let them loose in the streets. Legal 
penalties failed to secure their object, but on 
the 3rd November, 1840, the inhabitants of 
Stamford held a public meeting and decided 
that the enormous ex])ense of their military 


garrison and of s|)ecial constables obliged them 
to abandon their ancient custom. All that 
now remains of it is the bull-song, which for 
some time might be heard in the streets or in 
the theatre on great occasions, and may be heard 
even now. 

C. .S. COI.MAN. 

(.(M'KI'IGll'riXG - - Although corkfighting 
inust be classed among the obsolete sports, 
it is “obsolete” only in the sense that it 
is illigal. Xor - in the X'orth and M inlands 
at all events lias its popularity greatly de- 
clined. 'True, “mains” ari* not now fought 
by llu‘ boys of the Free Grammar ScIkhiIs, 
nor is the Master'^ salary made to depend 
upon the “ cock [lemiy " ; and it may be 
presumed that the eockjiit at Rose (*astle, 
('iimiu-rland (the oflieial residi nee- of tin* Rishop 
of the tlioi'esi*), is not now kept sodded. 'I'o a 
bygone generation llie plucky “ black-red 
was siipposeil to si‘l an ixanijiK* to virtuous 
yoiitli ; and to arouse a noble spirit of emu- 
lation in lighting the Gallic or other wide- 
throated cock that dared to crow di'finnci? 
or llaj) his v lugs, 'riv good Bishop prob- 
ably Ibught his corks I om pure |)Ieasure, as 
a rest from more serious labours- as, years 
later, did “ ( Ibristopher Xortli,’’ at Fllcray, his 
home on thi‘ lianks of Winderuuae. Frofe.s.vir 
Wilson I^rofessor of Moral Thilosophy and 
one of the representative men of his lime 
was wont to ( any ;i game rock under his arm 
ready to pit against that of any of his luagh- 
hours. Onee, at least, he indulged the pastime 
in his drawing room on Sunday afternoon, lie 
ihouglu mueh (»f his lighting game.*, and an 
entry in hi.s diar\ sets out a “ list of eoc'ks for 
a main with W’. and 'T." tluai follows an 
enumeration of the birds. Ilis enthusiasm is 
e(|iialled by that of an old lady of Ilougblon, 
who U[)on one oeeasion admitted slu had “gone 
down on her bended knees,” and piayed lliat a 
certain cock of her feeding might win at Xew- 
castle. Allhoiigh we do not now present boys 
who liave won mains with IVaycr-lmoks “ with 
an inscription suilabK? to llie occasion,*’ yet to- 
day the seal of a certain Xorlhcrn School dis- 
plays a “ black ri'd *’ ; but the motto “ While I 
iivi* 1 crow ’’ is omitted. 

In the coekfighting days the ])edigree.s of the 
birds were caixfully kejil ; they wen* “taken 
u])'*’ at a certain lime and fed with infinite 
care : and, needless to say, they were trained 
with great elaboration of dirtail. First, their 
wings and tail were eut, them they were care- 
fully “conditioned,” next they were sparred 
daily with tiny boxing gloves tied to their heels. 
The" commonest fights were single.* battles for 
jQS or pliio : or “four mains,” in which the 
winners had to win two battles. These were 
individual conti^sts, but when two districts pit- 
ted themselves against eac^h other the numl)er 
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of cocks engaged was very large, and “ mains ” 
have been known to last for two or three days. 

'Fhe sport had royal as well as episcopal 
patrons, and in the present century there were 
royal cockpits at St. James’s Park and West- 
minster, the former being pulled down in 1824. 
Hogarth’s and Cruikshank’s pictures show the 
interiors of these, and the motley company 
which attended them. The mains were fought 
on raised circular platforms, and Hogarth de- 
picts a man in a cage suspended from the ceil- 
ing, suffering the penally of being a “ blackleg.” 
To these pits came peers and pickpockets, 
butchers and rat-catchers, gentlemen and 
jockeys, and gamblers of every description. 
Not only our own, but European monarchs 
visited them upon occasion, gracing the cock- 
ing with their presence. Hut all this pertains 
to the archaeology of cockfighting, so to 
speak. 

Of all the obsolete sports there can be no 
(question that cock fighting was the most popular 
and the most widely practised. 'Phe pleasure 
to be derived from a Main of (Jocks appeals to 
a wider class than is generally supposed ; and 
among its upholders to-day are magistrates, 
tradesmen, farmers, and yeomen. It is in- 
dulged in quiet spots among the hills where 
the chances of molestation are small. Assem- 
blages of surreptitious cockers are still not 
unfrequontly pounci.'d upon by the police ; and 
certain classes of the community still stick to 
the sport in spite of all the efforts of the law to 
suppress it. 

And there is perhaps a reason for this. 
Scientific cockfighting may be barbarous, may 
be debasing, but there is little of real cruelty 
about it. There is nothing in common, for 
instance, between cockfighting and badger 
bailing. A trained cock, either with natural 
or steel spurs, strikes straight home, and one 
clean blow generally suffices. At the same 
time, I do not wish to defend it. Its prohibi- 
tion is on the statute books, and there it will 
remain. 

J. w. 

FOOriJ.U ,L IN TH STREETS— Amongst 
the Shrovetide attractions in many towns, a foot- 
ball match in the streets used to rank very high. 
Now that peaceful citizens are beginning strenu- 
ously to resent a faction fight only sanctioned 
by custom, it is to be feared that in a year or so 
the great contests will become wholly obsolete. 
The example of Dorking shows that the most 
stolid conservatism, and the keenest love of 
suck, football as unnumbered sides and un- 
defined rules provide, are both unavailing against 
the yet more stolid resistance of an unhisiorica! 
police force. 

On Shrove Tuesday it was the custom, after a 
sufficiency of cock-throwing and goose-riding, to 
start the great mUce. Usually the town was 
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conveniently split geographically into two sec- 
tions, and the rules were simple. The ball had, 
by fair means or foul, to be carried to some 
prominent landmark in the rear of the enemy’s 
quarters. Whether it were carried, thrown, or 
kicked there mattered not at all ; but it was 
usually found out that straightforward pushing 
was of little avail when each side ran into three 
or even into four figures. Strategic retreats and 
flank attacks were adopted, and stories were 
handed down how the defences had been 
forced by swimming rivers, penetrating drains, 
and even, on one occasion, by breaking through 
a house wall. 

As the ball was probably absent in nine out 
of ten of the places where the contest raged, and 
would be in any case invisible to the majority, 
the game fairly incurred the often repeated 
censure upon its “ being mecter for the laming 
than the making able” of those that played 
thereat. 

By a wise provision, the ball, at the beginning 
of this century, was usually filled with shavings, 
and thereby better able to resist rough usage ; 
but even thus there are instances on record in 
which the Ulysses of one side has reversed the 
'Frojan horse method by stripping the case of 
its interior, and carrying it in his own bosom 
within his opponents’ lines. 

Of recent years, however, as local feeling has 
grown less intense, and the growth of towns in 
one direction or another has spoiled the meaning 
of such old rallying cries as “St. James” and “St, 
Philip,” the fashion of the g.ame has changed ; ti> 
a large extent the charge is true that tradition is 
made a mere pretext for rowdyism. Instead of 
the one ball round which the contest centred, 
half a dozen or more may be seen, driven in any 
and every direction by the band behind it, who 
prefer taking their own line to meeting the 
organised force of others. 

PALL MALL — A paragraph is perhaps justi- 
fiable which recalls the famous game of pall 
mall, once the fashion of a brilliant Court, and, 
from what one can learn of it, a game that 
deserved to survive belter than many another ^ 
which has i)assed the test of time. Put briefly, 
and therefore, of course, inaccurately, it may be 
defined as golf played with a croquet mallet 
down an elongated skittle alley. The tools and 
implements w'cre, by a happy chance, found in a 
house that was being pulled down in Pall Mall 
in 1845, and arc now preserved in the British 
Museum. The head of the mallet is curved, 
and its ends arc both sloped, the plane running 
back towards the shaft. The balls, which in the 
only surviving examples are of boxwood, are 
about twclVe inches in circumference. 

The aim was, as in golf, to drive the ball over 
the course in the fewest, possible strokes, but 
instead of holing out, it was necessary to drive 
under hoops which w'erc set down the alley. 
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From the scanty records of the game, it would sister of our Edward IV., never would attend at 
appear that one feat required was to drive the serious fighting, and Jacques T^Iain was not 
ball through a ring of no great diameter, allowed to spread his challenges in England, 
suspended, as would appear from one illus- where the i)eace-loving Henry VI. evidently had 
tration, at the height of some eight or quite enough of serious fighting w’ithout the fiery 

ten feet in the air. It is hard not to Burgundian’s exploits. 

suspect that the artist, like others since "1 ournaments, on account of the many acci- 
his time, had trusted to imagination rather dents attending them, were freciucntly denounced 
than actual inspection, for, apart from the hy the Popes, but for all that, and in spite of 
enormous difficulty of driving a ball through the the accidents and deaths, we find mention of 
ring, there would be the absolute impossibility them continually. 

of persuading one^s opponent that it had gone As we have remarked, tourneys were one uf the 
through and not outside. In the days when sports included in tlie term tournament, and we 

swords were worn, the closest friendships might may as well proceed to givi? an idea of this 

have been permanently severed. In his course, class of game. For illustrations of the tourney 


the pall mall enthusiast had less variety than the 
golf ])layer. With a floor of hard beaten sand, 
“dressed with ])owdered cockle-shells,” says 
Pepys, there was every chance of a good lie, and 
the probability of being bunkered behind a hoop 
wire was extremely small. The alley itself seems 
to have varied, in the same fashion as a links, 
in its dimensions, but that at St. james\s was 
about 800 yards long, and there were very few 
hoops in it, giving a very fair opportunity for 
a successful drive, considering the shape of the 
mallet. Side walls seem to have existed at 
Whitehall, but one cannot be sure whether they 
were a necessary feature or a luxury. 

TOURNAMENTS - - Under the head of 
Tournaments it has been customary to include 
many varieties of contests, the fact being that 
on the proclamation of a tournament different 
kinds of encounters were indulged in on suc- 
ceeding days. We must be careful to distinguish 
between tournaments and pas d’arines, on tbe 
(jne hand, and the serious challenges which were 
often made to assert or refute the justice of an 
accusation, on the other. Accidents often oc- 
curred at the peaceful cncounliTs, Init they were 
not intended, and we do not propose to deal 
with the judicial combats and duels. 

'Phe contests at these tournaments may be 
divided into horse and foot encounters. The 
first would include Tourneys aiid Jousting, 
which later on became, at least in this country, 
tilting, and running at the ring ; while the foot 
combats were generally fought out with axes, 
lances and swords, and eventually became the 
sport know'ti as Barriers. 

It is difficult to say if we can call the chal- 
lenges which Jacques I^lain sent out to various 
countries, and which are so fully described in 
his Life by Chastellain and in the Memoirs of 
Ollivier la Marche, sports. Certainly the combats 
in which he took such a prominent part never 
actually led to fatal results, Jet they were terribly 
earnest. So also, in the combat of Ldrd Scales 
and the Bastard of Burgundy, if it had betm 
carried out to the bitter end, it is probable that 
the Bastard would have been slain. ^Ve are 
told that the English Duchess of Burgundy, 


the reader must refer to the numerous manu- 
scripts, chronicles and histories, of which there 
are so many in our national (*ollections. .'Phe 
MS. of Meliadus is full of pictures of tourneys, 
and gives us the appearanci^ of them in the 
fourlei nth century. Many illustrations from this 
MS. will be found in Ciitt’s Srems from the 
Middle Ages^ where also tlu? student will see 
excellent reproductions of the warlike sports ol 
those days. But in M. (juatrebarbe's handsome 
work, The Tounoy Took of King Kent of Anjou ^ 
we gel drawings of the whole of the incidents 
bef(»rc and at a fifteenth century tourney. In 
one of these we see tht* knights with gor- 
geous crests on their helmets and trap- 
pers on their horses, armed, as usual in ihis 
sport, with wooden maces and blunt, point- 
less swords. "Phe knights are in a large pen 
formed by posts and rails, and separated by 
two cords drawn across and forming a lane in 
which stand the heralds and others managing the 
tourney. \\ hen all is ready the officials with- 
draw, and mi ll placed at the ends of the lane or 
passage cut the ropes with axes. Immediately 
tlie two parlies iMigage and mingle and hammer 
away at each other till the judge or presiding 
officer commands them to desist. J his was 
evidently not done at once, for the combatants 
soon became excited, and only those w’ho got 
llu. worst of it would care to discontinue. In 
the drawings of Jost Ammon and others we see 
the “ admiri’d confusion ” w’hicb prevailed, and 
in these Uerman pictures we observe bow a 
pulilic siiuarc or place was oftim taken up lor 
the sport. ’Pbe successful combatants afterwards 
received the i)ri/e from the chief lady present, and 
the day’s amusement w’ould end with banquets 
and dancing. 

Jousting, and its later form, tilting, was a 
more scientifii' and serious sport. Sometnnes it 
was perfoniwd with sharp spears, and then acci- 
dents were iiretty frequent, as we see in Rouses 
Life of the Eorl of Warivick, where that accom- 
nlished traveller fs shown driving his spear right 
through the body of some unknown foreign 
knight in honour of his own lady. 

Tousling w’as originally carried out in a large 
enclosed space, the riders fully armed and pro- 
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tectcd by armour, and their horses also wearing 
metal body and head defences. 'Fhe two com- 
batants rode straight at each other, and each 
endeavoured to dismount the other by striking 
him on the head or body. If the lances had 
blunt or rebated points, or were furnished with 
coronels, that is, heads with three or more short 
points to prevent slipping, a good blow would, 
if delivered straiglit, certainly shake, if not 
unseat, the person struck. If, however, the 
blow were not (jiiite direct, the lance would be 
shivered. The ti.-rms of the challenge would 
decide how inaiiy ('ourses were to be run and 
the nature of the weapons employed. This was 
generally arranged by those wishing to take [mrt 
touching with their 
spears certain shields 
hung up near the 
lists. One shield 
would be for sharp 
lances, another for 
lances with coronels, 
and so on. If a 
knightand his friends 
issued the challenge 
to last for so many 
days, then as many 
knights duly (juali- 
fled by birth, tJvc., 
as chose would ride 
against the challen- 
gers, who would be 
called the 7 \'N(Vis^ 
while the others were 
the Fcmvis, IVizes 
would be givi.-n to 
th(‘ most successful. 

lUit it was found 
that some riders tried 
unfair means to un- 
seat their opf)onents, 
jostling them, and 
otherwise departing 
from the true .sports- 
manlike practice. 

Accordingly, in T.443, we find a new style 
of jousting introduced, which in some places 
almost entirely superseded the open running. 
This was the running at the tilt. 'I’lic tilt was 
originally a stout rope with a cloth (AV/c, Anglice 
Hit) hung over it, and stretched iicross the lisl.s 
for some ninety yards. 

'I’he two riders were placed at opposite ends 
and at opposite sides of this fotk, and then 
riding towards each other, each, with his left arm 
to tlie ioile^ endeavoured by a well-directed blow 
tfMclismount his opponent. Of course, in order 
to reach the other, ea* h jouster had to place his 
lance on the left side of his horse’s neck. It is 
clear that the right hand of each rider was at 
least three feet from the foiie throughout the 
course, and the spear being but fourteen feet long 


from butt to point, it is evident that the spears 
were inclined at an angle of some 30* from the 
line of the toile. 'I'hus no direct blow could be 
given, but, considering the combined weight of 
the two horses and their riders, a shock sufficient 
to break the spears, if they struck the head or 
body, was obtained. A rider might be knocked 
out of his saddle, but it was not likely, as the 
blow would be a very light one, and the lance 
would break before the person hit would be 
unseated. Soon the toiie was changed into 
a wooden barrier, and in the challenge would 
be noted the height it was to be. It seems to 
havi^ varied from five feet to six feet, and per- 
haps more. Now it is evident that two men 

riding in opposite 
directions, one on 
each side of a six- 
foot wall, would not 
see much of each 
other, and so it was. 
In the splendid tour- 
nament roll of the 
first year of Henry 
V H 1 ., now preserved 
in the Heralds* Col- 
lege, we can only 
see the head of the 
knight who is charg- 
ing along on the 
other side. 'I'he 
chances of hitting 
him would be small, 
exctr])t for very ex- 
I)ert jousters. 'I'he?i 
again it was .some- 
times difficailt to get 
thcj horses to run 
close alongside of 
the barrier, and in 
that case the knights 
would be out of reach 
of each other. Some 
times double lists 
were used, forming 
a narrow lane for each horse to travel along. 
At the iMeld of Cloth of Cold, Henry objected 
to these double lists, but on one occasion at 
least he had to change horses, as the one he 
rode would not keep to the track. Besides 
this difficulty, a high wind .sometimes quite 
prevented the lance being held steady, and 
such was the case more than once at the Field 
of Cloth of (iold. 

Hie rules for the jousters at .the tilt appear 
in England to have been drawn up in 1466 by 
John 'I'iptoft, Earl of Worcc.ster. This was the 
year of the challenge of the Lprd Scales and the 
Bastard of Burgundy, though the fight only 
came off the next year, and in that contest no 
tilt was used. These rulc.s were, with slight 
differences, in use for many years, and are said 
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Fruiii llic: Wtri'.i; .sliowiii^; liow liy a. loy llit* VDiilh of th j nikldle 

were instructed in llit: sport of Joustin;;. 
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to have been commanded to be observed and 
kept by an order in the fourth year of Elizabeth, 
1563-1563. Generally speaking, they were as 
follows : — 


Breaking a spear between the saddle and the 
fastening of the helmet to the hreast-phite 
(for so we may interpret the charnell of the 

helmet) 

Breaking a spear above this spot ' 

Breaking a spear so as to unhorse the opponent 
or to unarm him so that he could not run 

the next course 

But breaking a spear on the saddle caused k 

forfeiture of ... • 

Striking the toile or tilt once 

Striking the toile or tilt twice 


1 point. 

2 poim.s. 


3 » 

1 point. 

2 points. 

3 a 


left side of the rider the volant ^ piece was de- 
vised. This protected the left side of the helmet, 
and just came round the front medial line, the 
helmet being bolted to it, and the lower part 
of the volant piece bolted to the top of the 
breast. With this was worn sometimes a sort 
of .shield ot metal called a maniean d\irm€s ; in 
other cases, as for the (lernian jousting with 
sharp spears, a stout wooden shield, covered 
with small j)lates of bone, was fastened by a 
stout plaited thong to the breast -plate. This 
thong pa.sse(l through the lireast-plate, then 
through a wooden ball to keep the shield the 
proper distance from the body, and then through 


Breaking a spear on the sight of the helmet 
thrice, counted towards the prize before the 
breaking of most spears, and striking roronel 
to coronel was again better, whilst unhorsing 
the opponent was best of all. No prize would 
be given to the jouster who struck a horse or a 
rider with his back turned, or who striK^k the 
toile or tilt thrice. Nor could a prize be won 
by a jouster who lost his helmet twice, except 
by fault* of his hor.se. If the spear broke within 
a foot of the end, it only counted as a good 
attempt. 

Now it is clear that in the later days oi' 
jousting, with a si.x-foot tilt, .some of these 
conditions would never be fulfilled, as but little 
more than the head of the op[K)nont could be 
seen or touched. And hitting the toile or till 
was a clumsy thing, like playing into the net at 
lawn tennis. 

Of course, in the ca.se of striking coroncl 
to coronel, each rider was etpially expert, 
and one may suppose points were allowed to 
each. 

In the early days of jousting the ordinary 
armour for war was used, with the addition of 
the tilting helm, which, unlike the helmet, 
rested on and was fastened by staples and 
buckles to breast and back, and was large 
enough to allow of the head being moved in- 
side it, as in the case of a diver’s helmet. Hut 
as time went on, it was doublle.is found more 
convenient to have stouter and richer armour 
for the showy occasions of the tournament, 
where the blows were more deliberate than in 
the field, and also where there were sixjctators 
who could admire at their case. And in 
Henry VIII.’s time we find that, taking into 
consideration the fact that the lance blows 
could only be received on the side next to the 
opponent, that is, on the left, it was thought a 
good idea to strengthen that side of the armour 
by wearing additional pieces. The helm had 
its air-holes only on the Might side, so as to 
avoid any chance of the lance-point or the 
coronel biting on the surface of the left side, 
and the rivet-heads were either flush with the 
surface, or so rounded as not to arrest the 
lance-head if it struck. For the defence of the 
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the shi(?l(l it.sclf, the two points being lied on 
the oiilsiilc of the shiirld and hanging down on 
its face, ^'et another form of additional defence 
was used. This was a stout piece of metal, which 
stretched across the upper part of the body, 
turning forward on the right shoulder, but 
backward over the left, and reaching down the 
crest of the brcast-platc to a ])()int about four 
inches abovi? the waist. 'Fo the upper part of 
this was riveted the volant ])iece, and a bolt 
})assing through the crest of the breast-plate near 
the lower part attached this grand-gnard^ as it 
was called, to the breast-plate, to the curves of 

1 Volant i.s the lerni appliotl on the Continent to 
movable picce.s. 
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which it closely conformed. On the left elbow 
also was fixed a pin, to which by a linch-pin 
could be fixed a large plate protecting the elbow 
and parts of the upper and fore arm. 'I'his was 
the real pasguardy though in modern times tlie 
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hcnvy miton-shaped gauntlet with long cuff and 
no finger divisions. This covered the back of 
the hand and forearm, and, while not fitted for 
holding a w'eapon, was quite sufficient for the 
rein hand. This series of additional pieces is 
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Armour of Robert Dudley, Eail of J^eiccstcr, witli iht: (iraiu!-gu;ird, Pa<iguaril, and Main dc fer for tlie tilt* This armour, now in the 

'lower of J.oiidoii, was mndi; 1566^- 1588. 


naitie has erroneously been transferred to the 
upright plates springing from the pauldrons or 
shoulder armour, and to a certain extent pro- 
tecting the sides of the neck. Below this 
pasguard again was worn over the left gauntlet 
a large manifer, or main de fer. This was a 


seen in the armour of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, inade between 1566 and 1588 (Fig. s), 
and similar pieces belonging to Henry VIIL, 
arc still at Windsor Castle and the Tower of 
Ix)ndon. 

Now it is evident that when the jouster had 
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these pieces put on over his armour he was 
more helpless than ever. iMrst his helmet was 
linched to the vol(int ptccc^ which was riveted 
to the grand-guard, in its turn bolted to the 
breastplate. The rider thus had his head 
fixed in such a way that from his waist upward 
he was all one piece, and any movement to 
avoid an impending blow or for any other pur- 
pose was impossible. Nor could he see much 
—in fact, all the sight he had was through the 
slits in his helmet just above the volant jiiece. 
Considering this, we shall better understand 
the state of Charles Brandon, J )uke of Suffolk, 
at the time of the accident described by Hall 
in the year 1524, when the king, having forgot- 
ten to close the vizor of a newly designed liel- 
met, on the signal to go being given, the two 
jousters rushed along the course. It was too 
late to slop them, and Brandon shiven.d his 
lance on the brow-piece of the king’s helmet. 
Brandon himself said that he was not only 
short-sighted, but that he could not see, for “ my 
headpiece taketh from me my sight.” 

There was* one unwritten rule, the non-obser- 
vance of which co.st Henry II. of Franc e his 
life. 'Phat was that, after breaking the lance, 
the butt end should be cast away at once. Now, 
when Mongommcfi, by a dexterous stroke, had 
shivered his lance and knocked off the king’s 
plume of feathers, instead of casting away the 
stump, he rode straight on, and the splintered 
end of the stump, entering the sights of the 
king’s helmet, pierc(?d his eyes, and so led to tlu^ 
fatal termination. 

From all this it will be seen that jousting at 
the tilt was a very peculiar sport. It reejuired 
a good horse that would run truly along the 
course, and a steady hand ; but there was a great 
deal of chance in it. If the opponent's horse 
swerved, however good one miglil be, one c ould 
not touch his rider, and one could not see 
enough to be able to vary by much tlie direc- 
tion of the lance stroke. It was more a matter 
of the opponent riding on to the luncc-head 
than of finding him by any mcnement of ilu; 
lance itself. 

In fact, the more one considers thci condi- 
tions of jousting at the lilt, the more one is 
surprised that so much could be done. 
The jouster could not suddenly shift the 
position of his lance, nor follow the rider 
whose horse broke away from the trac'k. 
What he had to consider wa.s, where the op- 
ponent would come into contact with his 
lance-head, and, of course, two good riders with 
steady horses might score hits each course, 
whereas the best man in the tilt-yard would 
fail to hit a bad rider. 'I'luvinel gives a hint 
for overcoming the unsteadiness of Ihfi horses — 
namely, that each rider stood at his end of the 
tilt, but with his back to the course ; then, on 
the word to go, he w^ould make his horse wheel 
suddenly a half-turn to the right, and, giving 


the spur at the same moment, would drive the 
liorse alongside of the tilt before he had lime to 
swerve off. ( ieorge Poele, in his An^lorum Ferue^ 
describing the jousting, 1595, on one of the 
many ( lueen’s days in I^Ili/abeth’s lime, speaks 
of young Dudley, whose “ armed horse made 
dreadful harmony grating against the rails.” 
This may sound well in poetry, but it could 
hardly have been pli?asanl for young Dudley. 
(xTtainly some of the valiant jousters of Eliza- 
beth's ('oiirt look all precautions not to be hurt, 
for we see William, JCaii of Worcestei, es- 
teemed the best lilti*r of his day, wearing a 
breast and back plate, which alone weigh up- 
wards of .to lbs. 'File suit is in the 'J'ower 
collection, and seems more suited to keep out 
a musket hall than to guard the rider from a 
light deal lance. Such a suit would give every 
reason for the platform of. three steps which 
riuviniil tells 11s was erected at each end of 
the lists for the riders to nu)unt their horses 
from after being armed by the armourer and 
his assistant. 'I’here would be no vaulting 
lightly into the saddle with such equipment, 
and it must ha\e been m(;re of an embarcation 
than a moiintiii}:;. So also when the six or more 
courses Wi re over and Ih.. knight had to be got 
out of his armour. 

Illustrating the difference between the ar- 
mour for the field, calK il “ hosting harness,” 
and that for the tilt yard, we have an in- 
teresting account written in 1547 by Sir H. 
I’oiilet and Sir }, Harington to the Protector 
Somerset, of a sort of ( lynikhana got 
up by the gentlemen of the garrison of 
(Calais to celebrate the accession of ICdward VI. 
to his father's throne. Of course those gentle- 
men had only tlieir war armour with them in 
that outpost of the ICnglish on French .soil, so 
they had to do the best they could with what 
they had. 'I'he fete to(ik place outside the 
town and though the old pljins of Calais show 
a tilt within the walls, they had for W'ant of one 
outside to “rim at random.” Voimg Henry 
Dudley and Jerningham (letLTmint?d to rehearse 
the sport and ran at each other in their hosting 
harness and with coronel staves, that is lances 
with coronels in jilace of the usual sharp steel 
head. .\t the second encounter “they met so 
freely that both went to the ground, their 
liarncss Hying about the field and their horses 
astonished, but without hurt both leaped on 
horseback again and brake sundry staves very 
Iionestly.” Of course the cause of this dis- 
arrangement of their armour was that while the 
portions of suits for the tilt yard were mostly 
bolted together, the war armour was to a great 
extent connected by straps. Sully himself tells 
us how at the assault on Rouen 1591, he got 
upset and all his armour disarranged, so that he 
had to withdraw to get it put in order again. 

Although the word Carrousel has been in 
later times associated with the sport of running 
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at the ring, it appears from the work LArtt 
del CavaUo by Nicola Luigi Santa Paulina, 
published at Padua in 1696, that the original 
sport took its name from carosello, a hollow 
ball of chalk varying in size from a hen’s 
egg to an apple. The persons taking jwt 
in the game were divided into two parties, 
each of which had a supply of these 
caroselli besides reserves held by attendants on 
foot. The sides then rode towards each other 
and threw them, each one guarding his head 
with a shield borne on the left arm. I'lie 
encounters first took place by two against two, 
and then by squads. Paulina says this game 
was much played in Spain, where »t was known 
as Alcani^ias, and often light cant?s wtTe used for 
throwing instead of the chalk balls and then it 
was called the Peste di Cannas. 

As late as 1760 we see, in llie beautifully 
engraved work by Johann Elias Ridinger on the 
Manage, a gentleman in a three cornered hat 
and the costume of that date exercising with a 
tilting lance both at 'I'lirk's heads and also at 
the ring. 

In the Armcria at Madrid is preserved the 
arrangement for the ring business, and Juliinal 
has figured it. There is a sjilit tube, down which 
slides a spring holding the ring. 'I’he compression 
of the tube is sutfiiaent to keep the ring sus- 
pended at the lowi?r end until it is forced out by 
being caught by the lance-point. 1'he lance for 
this ring running in the 'Tower has a small 
conical button on the point so as to prevent the 
ring slipping off the lance after it has been taken 
from the tube. 

Running*— If we may distinguish running 
at an inanimate object from the same at a living 
person, we shall find that the former was prac- 
tised at a very early date and by the humblest 
classes as much as, if not more than by the 
wealthy. 'Phus we have the runnning at the 
quintain fixed or swinging, and the running, if 
we may so call it, in boats at a water quintain. 
Of these sports a famous M.S. of the life of 
Alexander the Clreat in the Podleian Library 
dated 1344, has supplied Strutt with illustra- 
tions for his work. We see boys and youths 
pushing with poles, now at a fixed mark on a 
post, at other times at a mark on the one end 
of a horizontal revolving bar, at the other end 
of which is suspended a sandbag. In other 
pictures we see an ambitious youth imitating his 
betters, being mounted on a wooden horse 
which two of his com|)anions are jiulling along, 
while the rider poises his lance at a fixed mark. 
In another picture some naked lads are about 
to tmarge against a tub of water set on a post. 
In the water tilting the lance bearer is on a small 
platform riggtid up on a boat [)ro[)elled by four 
or five of his companions, and the penalty of not 
striking the mark is apparently that the person 
so failing wjuld overbalance and fall into the 
wate^ Thrii, again, in another MS. at Oxford 
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we liave a sort of inverted tug of war. Two 
boys, instead of pulling at a rope, are endeavour- 
ing to push each other backward, each having 
hold of one end of a pole. 

As to the use of the swinging quintain, it is 
difficult to see what relation it bore to the joust- 
ing or tilting, for as the blow of the counterpoise 
could only be avoided by a quick movement of 
the body, a feat quite impossible in the later 
days of tilting, as we have already shown, it 
was evidently on quite different principles from 
the nobler variety of the sport. Plot, in 1677, 
mentions that at Deddington in Oxfordshire he 
had seen the running at the quintain, but that it 
was then only “ in request at marriages.” From 
what is said of the sport, it was evidently per- 
formed on horseback. 

Running at the ring was an improvement on 
the above exercises and became a .sport for the 
richer classes, who took to it very seriously. In 
time it became the sole surviving form of 
mounted exercises of this class and we may 
refer now to some notices of it in history. 

'The earliest mention of running at the ring 
in Hall’s chronicles is on the occasion^ of the 
.Spanish ambassadors being entertained in 1 509 
by Henry VIII. We are told that with other 
sports they witnessed Running at the Ring^ 
when Henry and six courtiers ran against seven 
others. Each person ran twelve courses, but the 
king won the i)rize by taking the ring five times 
and touching it three times. Henry, however, 
seems to have f)referred the rougher play of 
jousting, and the running at the ring does not 
often occur in his reign -at least Hall does not 
mention it. 

In l!:!izabeth’s time the sport was used, but 
probably more as practice for the nobler pastime 
of the tilt yard. With James’s accession this 
mild exercise was more in favour than the 
manlier game, and in 1606, on the occasion of 
(.:hristian I^^ of Denmark’s visit, we find the 
royal brothers-in-law excelling all their com- 
petitors. In j6i 2 the young Prince Henry 
and five others ran at the ring a match for a 
supper, which he won, and the next year, at 
Somerset’s wedding, the King and the brides 
groom also ran. So on during James’s reign on 
static occasions running at the ring was one of 
the chief items of amusement, and, as might be 
expected, the Prince Charles generally took the 
j)rize. Pluvinel in his great work on horseman- 
ship deals at length with the sport and gives 
most minute directions for the handling of the 
lance. 

* The Lists— As to the lists where the 
jousting took place, this was an enclosed 
space of ground with posts and rails and 
sometime.s a bank and ditch round it.^ Th^' 
ground was hard, even and firm, and in the 
pre|>aration for the Field of Cloth of 
Sir Nic. Vaux mentions that it will not do 
to scatter the. earth from the enclosing ditch. 
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over the lists, “ for it will mar all the ground that could stand to have the finishing touches given, 
none shall gallop nor runne surely upon it.” Of and the last strap or bolt arranged, and from 
course the arrangements varied with circiim- which they got on to their horses. Represen- 

stances, hut the general idea was to have stages tations of the tilt are to be seen in numerous 

for the spectators on each of the sides of tlie manuscripts, and we may quote the fine 
lists, and at each end entrances and exits for the Froissart in the British Museum, which was, 
jousters. 'I'here were also pavilions or chambers however, executed some seventy or eighty years 
for the chief actors to prepare in, and the grand after the events therein recorded. Consequently 
stand was richly furnishe(l. The general shape we have the tilt shown at the joustings at St. 
of the lists w’as rectangular, but longer in Inglevert, though at that date, 1389, the use of 

breadth than in dejith. At the Field of ("loth this arrangement was not known. Then 

of Gold they were 150 paces long. In many in Rouse’s life of the F-arl Warwick, which has 

towns there were places kept for the jousting, and been engraved by Strutt, in the 2nd volume of 



Fk;. 5. 

Tiltiiii; Aniio’.ir of r.arici* (1627), frojii IMiivim'I's Instruttion tfu Rot. 


in the Tilt yard at the bac'k of the Horse (iuards Ilorda, we have good contemporary illustrations, 
we hav(; the survival of the name, this place and in the ("ollege of Heralds* Tournament 

being the site of the tilt yard in the latter part Roll of the ist year of Henry VIII we see the 

of the sixteenth century. arrangements very clearly. Fluvinel and 

In some places we read of jousts taking place Perissem in their engravings also show the 

under cover, and in 1513 they were held at latest form of the lilt. In or near the lists 

Lisle in a large chamber pavi d with black would be arranged, on an artificial tree or mound, 

marble, the horses being shod with felt or flock or in some such way, the shields, the touching of 

(feltd' sive toriento) to avoid slipping. In which by the “Venans” would indicate the 

other instances we read of stable litter being class of conkbat in which they wished to engage, 

used. Across the lists, but not itjaching to A very good idea of the whole arrangement may 

cither side, ran tlie I’ilt, and it is said that such be had from the large picture at Hampton 

a tilt still exists in Mantua. At each end of the Court of 'Fhe Field of Cloth of Gold, in the 

tilt were the small platforms on which the upper corner of which we- see the lists, stands, 

jciisters with their armourers and attendants tilt trees, &c. Of course in Germany, where 
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these sports were very coinnion, we find 
numerous illustrations by the hands? of Tost 
Ammon, and by others, though Jost Amnion 
shows the jousters riding right arm and right 
arm along the tilt, which, if it ever look place 
must have been peculiar to (Germany. 

It is quite clear that jousting was not an ex- 
ercise to be taken up suddenly, but one which 
demanded a long course of training. \\ e read of 
jousts held at Dijon in 1442 where jousting ar- 
mour was used, but smooth saddles, i.e. without 
high backs. These were for new jousters to learn 
the business, and we are told that manv of them 
Avere knocked out of their saddles. Tt is natural 
to find also that the older and more experienced 
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were jiretty severe, and the armour often was 
j)ierc!ed and broken, though as some portions of 
the armour were attached by straps only, a 
man might have much of his panoply displaced 
witlumt anything being broken. 

'I'he lanc.es used for jousting were probably 
in the early tlays the stout war lances of every 
day usi‘, hut later on we find very light lances of 
soft wooil used, 'fhese lances were made of little 
weight l)y being deeply fluted on the outside, or, 
in some c.ises, liollow for a considerable ’ *nglh. 
Ot these lances the 'Tower collection fortunately 
possesses some specimens, and from the dimen- 
sions and the actual weights it will be seen how 
much lighter they were than they looked. 



Tournament of St. In^lovcrt froii tlir tirtrt:iuli c»:iilur\ MS. i»r l i, lSriii-,11 Mii 


knights .scorned to take advantage of the young 
lyTos, as in the case of Cotte Prune, a stout 
cat)tain, who, when he learnt that lu! was to oppose 
the young Bastard of Bourbon in a match held 
in 1414 between Arras and Dens, with hnir 
jousters on each .side to represent the I'rench 
and Burgundians, managed to have /a/io’s 
^acieuses only used, and so no harm was 
done. St. Remy, who mentions the incident, 
uses the above term, but /aftevs courtoises is also 
often met with. 

The ladie^ lame appea^ s to have been an extra 
course at joustings and was run last, just as m 
Henry Vlirstime, after a regular set of coiirse.s, 
we are often told that the jousters ran volant, 
i.e, without the toile or tilt, as a sort of extra 
show for the beholders. 

Some of the blows given at these joustings 


When llenl/.ner the (iLTiiian traveller visited 
the 'Tower of London in one of the objects 
shown then, as now, was the huK'i* said to have 
belonged to ('hark.-s Prandon Diiki! of Suffolk. 
Tleiil/iuT describes it as tns spilhanws mtssa, 
and in fact its girth at its largi?st part, that is, 
just in front of the hand grip, is 27 J inches, with 
1 2 deep flutings extending some 6l feet towards 
the head. 'Thi? total length is 14 feet 4 inches, 
and its w<*ighl is l)ut 20 Ihs., showing what a large 
hollow stv»ce there must he. 'Two other lances 
of probably the same pi*riod are also in the 
Tower. One of these has been broken, and we 
are thus able to examine the construction of ii 
The maximum girth is 15 inches, and the total 
length is i2i feet, the weight 10 lbs. From 
the broken .specimen it can be seen that 
there, is a hollow groove some 2 inches in 
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diameter extending to about i J feet from the methods of using the lance. Of course with 


point. 

There are several lances in the 'lower, 
evidently of the Elizabethan period. 'Phey are 
ii feet 7 inches long and weigh about 7 lbs. 
E.\ternally they are fluted with 8 grooves. The 
section in front of the grip is octagonal, but none 
of the vamplates in the 'J'ower have any but a 
circular mouth. 

Sometimes joustcrs appeared in the tilt yard 
with abnormally large lances, as did Sir John 
Peche in 1514 at Paris where he ran a course 
with a spear “12 ini'hes in compass.'* On the 
same occasion tht? Comte Oaleas ran a course 
with a spear 5 inches scjuare at the j)oint and 9 
inches scpiare at the butt. At the I'ield f)f the 
Cloth of (lold the master of the horse of I^'nince 
ran a course with a spear four lingers in diameter 
at the point. 

Philip de C'ommincs refers to the large spears 
called flourdonasses, which were hollow, and of 
which many were picked up on the field of 
battle of Fornoue. 'J'hese were Italian, and in 
1523 Henry \’I 1 I. received as a present four 
large Neapolitan and two S[)anish spears. 'Phe 
military lances of the [)erio(l wiTe called 
chasing staves and i)unching staves, also ( 'olliMi 
cleves, from their j)lacc of manufacture, Cologne. 

'fhe expression lance stroke is perhaps 
misleading. In war, a man riding at another 
with a spear would on some oceasiijiis move 
his spear arm freely so as to follow and reach 
his object, but with the jouster it was (juite 
different. Having a stout substance to en- 
counter, a strong resistance would either break 
or strain the wrist, or the lance would be driven 
backward through the gri[). Now in the cas(! of 
(he jouster all this was avoided by the lance 
rest, a metal bracket (somelimes folding) which 
was fastened to the right side of the breast jdate. 
The lance was held on this l^racket and at such 
a point that the Imrrc or ring of iron or leather, 
fixed round the lance just behind the grip, 
rested against the bracket and thus the 
force of the shock was distributed over the 
whole of the body of the jouster. With 
the heavy lances sometimes used in (Ger- 
many the lance was further sui)ported by the 
rusthaken^ a long bracket reaching backward 
and curling over at the end so as entirely to 
support the spear in conjunction with the breast 
lance rests. 'Phe spear had then merely to be 
steadied by the right hand of the jouster. Any 
one couching a lance close up under the armpit 
will see ho>v feeble the unassisted wrist would be 
in ^his^ constrained position to withstand any 
great resistance. Of course in old military 
pictures we see cavalry charging lance in rest, 
but for individual fighting the lance would have 
to be carried either under hand, as the English 
horsemen did in the Irish wars, or overhand, as 
thc‘ir of^onei^ts arc shown in the curious work 
Derri^ Imuifi of Ireland^ where we see the two 


running at the ring there was no occasion for 
the lance rest, except as a help to the hand in 
keeping the lancc properly poised. 

In Elizabeth’s days the Score was kept by marks 
on a series of lines opposite to the jouster’s name 
on the roll, or cheque as it has been called, of the 
performers. Such a cheque is to be seen in 
the Bodleian Library and refers to a great match 
in 1570. The arrangement is as shown below, and 
seems to have been that in use in the early part 
of the sixteenth century also. 'Phe courses run 
are marked outside the figure, while the nature 
of the hits is shown by marks on different parts 
of the diagram. 
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Barriers — In volume xxix of the diaries 
kept by Sanuto of the events of the Field of 
('loth of Oold, held in June 1520 on the selected 
site between (juisnes and Calais, we have an 
interesting description of the exercise of 
Harriers. 

Mo tells us that in front of the Queen s stage 
was a scpiare stockade with sufficient s^xice for 
ten couple of men, and in its centre a long bar, 
about three feet high, with Uvo side bars ap- 
parently touching the centre one. 'I'he opposing 
bands of men then fought two at a time, thrust- 
ing at each other with rebated spears until their 
weapons broke, and then they continued to 
cudgel each other with the fragments until 
separated by the smaller side bars being swung 
outward by four men, one at each end of each 
side bar. Even then they would hurl the 
fragments of their broken weapons at each 
other. 'I'lu* seiiaration of the excited coin-^ 
batants could only be safely effected by these" 
side bars, and wrestling was thus prevented. 
'I'he fighting with swords at barriers was con- 
ducted in a similar manner. 

In an engraving by Ilogenberg, representing 
Spanish officci's amusing themselves at Brussels, 
dated 1569, we have a good representation of 
the .sport, though the side bars are not shown. 
'Phe well-known engraving by Dunkarton after 
I’asse shows Henry Prince of Wales in one of 
the postures adopted by those at barriers, though 
for iiortraiUpurposes the head is of course bare, 
the helmet lying on the ground. 

For this exercise, a special form of gauntlet 
was often used. It resembled the manifer or 
left hand miton gauntlet, so often seen with 
mounted suits, but it had in addition small 
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upnght plates which, when the hand was closed 
round the spear or lance, fitted close to the 
wood and so prevented the opponent s lance 
point getting between the lance and the hand. 
This did sometimes happen with ordinary 
gauntlets, and in the very fine MS. of the life 
of Petit Jean de SaintnJ in the Hritish .Miisiatm 
one of the illustrations shows a conihatant 
whose hand is bleeding, the other fighter’s lance 
having penetrated the iwlm and of course made 
him drop his weapon. 

In the combat at barriers between (ialiot 
de Baltasin and de 'rernant, 1446, the latter 


kind of tournament, which is to continue till the 
feast of St. John, and is instituted in imitation 
of Amadis and Lanzilote and other knights of 
olden times of whom so much is written in 
books. 'Fhe combatants are clad in breastplates 
and wear a particular kind of helmet. They 
use lances of foiirti.^en hands breadth long with 
blunt iron [loinis. 'I’hey throw these lances at 
one another and light with two-handed swords, 
each of the combatants dealing twelve strokes. 
1 hey are separated from one another by a 
hairier which reaches up to the girdle in order 
to prevent them from seizing one another or 
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held his lance wdth the butt end in bis right 
palm and the left hand at the balance. Baltasin 
held his in the ordinary way. He broke a piece 
off his lance point when striking, and 'rernant 
broke his helmet. The guards iheii int(.*rfered, 
and produced a knotted rojie, to show' the seven 
]xices of two feet each, and the combatants were 
stationed at this distance from each other. 
They then advanced again and after seven 
strokes had been exchanged the combat ceased. 

May 29, 1 5 1 o. Luid C 9 f ri de Villaragiit w'riting 
to Ferdinand the Catholic from Lcyidon says : 
“The King of England amuses himself almost 
every day of the week with running at the ring and 
with jousts and tournaments on foot, in which one 
single person fights with an appointed adversary. 
Two days in the week are consecrated to this 


wrestling, 'fhere are many young men who 
excel in this kind of warfare, but the most 
conspicuous among them all, tbe most assiduous 
and the most interested in the combats, is the 
King himself, who never omits being present at 
ihcm.'* 

Barriers was no doubt a very exciting sport, 
and the separating bar was perhaps often the 
only thing which prevented the combatants from 
proceeding to more extreme measures when 
they had lost their tem]ier. In. 1515, at the 
barriers on the occasion of the marriage of 
Mary of lingland to Ix)uis XII., Lord Grav 
fought with a big Frenchman who “tried to 
pluck him over the barrier.” 

In Hogenberg’s drawings it appears as if the 
combatants at barriers had no upper part to 
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their vizors, and, in fact, with the lower part 
covering the face, such an arrangement would be 
much more comfortable and nearly as safe. 
The blows would be given from below' upw'ard, 
and with the upi>er {)art of the vizor closed it is 
difficult to understand how there could have 
been much science or ability to see and avoid 
the opponent's strokes. 

The rules of barriers forbade either of the 
combatants to touch the bar w’ith the hand, to 
strike below' the w'aist, or to use a closed 
gauntlet, or have any arrangement for fastening 
the sword or lance to the hand. Of course, 
thrusting under the barrier was also strictly 
forbidden. 

Dillon. 

SPORTING RIGHTS— AIthoiij;h there is consirler- 

ablc tlilVerencc in detail in the law as to the rij^hts of 
(liflferent kinds of Sporting, yet tlierc arc certain general 
rules that apply to all such rights, whether hunting, 
hawking, shooting, fowling or fishing. 'I’hc law it-ganls 
all such rights as belonging to (he class known as /Vv/tVa* 
d and conscipiontly the various special rules 

hy which that class of rights is governed apply to all of 
them. Of these the most important i>, that such rights 
cannot he possessed by the general public. 'Hic public 
can make out a title by long user to a liglil of way, but 
no length of use will give the public a title lo sport in 
any form over land, 'fhe legal reason is that the public 
can aci|iiire an easement, to which class rights of way 
belong, by proscriptkm, Imt cannot ac(|uire Profits </ 
prendre in the same way. The ground foi the distinction 
is not altogether obvious, but it is a well-settled law 
resting upon a decision in the time nf Lord Coke (f/tz/f - 
?oards iV7.vi', 6 Kep. 596). The distiri('tir)n has led to a 
great deal of litigation and disappointment, but it h at 
the ]jresent day recognised law and could only be aitere<l 
by .statute. Jt follows from it that all sporting rights 
must be owned by some definite pcrscm or body of per- 
s«uis, an individual or a corporation, .\nolher con- 
sequence is that a landowner who has allowed time out 
of mind persons to sport over his land, and at their 
pleasure to hunt, shoot or fish, can at any moment take 
away his periiiission, and the public liave no remedy nor 
cause of complaint, however much they may have 
used the permission, and however valuable it may have 
been to them. 

Legally, there is no such thing as open fishing or 
shooting in England or Wales. There are places, every 
year becoming fewer, where the owner allo>\s trespasses 
to be committed and says nothing, hut there arc no 
places, cxcei)t the seashore and tidal navigable rivers, 
where the (Jucen's subjects have a right to jjpoit as they 
have to pass over a highway. .Sporting rights Iwing 
therefore strictly private property, as much so as a man’s 
house or his coal, and belonging to that class of property 
known as incorporeal, they can only be transferred from 
one person to another by the legal mode for transferring 
such property. This can only be done in one way by 
deed, by writing under seal ; any other mode tif transfer 
is invalid in law. This rule fre<iuenlly causes great 
inconvenience in agreements for shooting or fishing, for 
if a person takes one or the other and signs an ordinary 
agreement, and soon after finds some one poaching 
and..prosecutes him, the prosecution fails, on the ground 
that the tenant lias no legal right to the sporting and so 
no right to prosecute, as Tic has no grant under seal. Tt 
should, however, be noticed that although he has not 
the legal right to the sporting and cannot act as legal 
owner, he is yet liable to pay the rent he agreed to pay, 
as that is payable in respect of the enjoyment of the 
■ property, not of the legal ownership of it. 

Another general rule is that prima facie the sporting 
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rights do not belong to the owner of the land, but to 
the occupier. He is the person in whom by law they 
are vested, and he as a rule need show no other title 
than that he is in the actual occupation of the lands ; 
every one else must show some special title that pre- 
vails over the general one. The occupier stands on his 
legal right. 

These rules apply to all sporting rights — (1) a definite 
owner, (2) who is presumed by law to be the occupier of 
the lands over which the rights are exercised, and (3) if 
owned by any one but the occupier, the owner must claim 
by deed. 

The points to consider are— (I) The different kinds 
of sporting rights. (II) The places where. (Ill) The 
times when, and (IV) the mode in which they may be 
legally exercised. 

I. Sporting rights arc five in number: — (i) Hunting, 
(2) Hawking, (3) Shooting, (4) Fowling, (5) Fishing. 
All of then/ belong to the occupier of land by right of 
his occuiiation. If owned by any other person, whether 
he has all or only one tir some of them, depends on the 
terms of his grant. Here the cases are legion, for each 
grant is :i law to itself, and itself alone ; the rule may 
be broadly stated that, while a grant of all sptirting 
rights over would include all five, a grant of shoot- 
ing alone would not include fishing or hunting, a grant 
of shooting game would not include shooting birds not 
game, 'fhe safest and hist term to use is the widest 
“all rights of sporting,” for if once it is attcmiited to 
define the rights, ami anything is left out, the grantee 
does iml gel it. 

(1) As lo huntini^i strange as it may seem, it is in law- 
clear that no one has a legal right, escept it is reserviMl 
lo him hy <lecd, to folK>w' hounds over enclosed lamls. 
At any lime an oeeupier can forbid all or any of the 
members of the hunt following a jiack of hounds coming 
on his land, and. can compel them, if necessary, by just 
as much force as may lie required to make them do so, 
tt) quit liis land, ami he has a legal remedy for such 
tresp.xss if it jiersisled in. It used to be said that the 
fox was a noisome beast, and any one was justified in 
going t)ver a man’s land lo destroy it, but if this w'as ever 
law, which is extremely doubtful, it has been long ago 
exploded, ami the rule is as stated, that all persons 
follow'ing hounds only do so on sufferance, and that what- 
ever may be the nmmal hunted, whether stag, fox, otter 
or hare. If the occupier of the land .so pleases, he can 
sloj) all or any of the persons following the hounds over 
liis land. There is, however, one excei)tion, but it is of 
such rare occurrence that in practice it is of small iniport- 
anee. J f lands are within the lx)unds of a Royal forest , or 
if there is a right of free chase or free warren existing over 
the land, the holder of the Royal authority in a forest or 
a chacc, or the ow ner of the franchise of free warren, can 
go over land within the limits of the fore.st, or chnee, or 
free warren for the purpose of taking by hunting or other- 
wise, beasts of forest, beasts of chase and beasts of warren. 
Heasts of forest are hart, hind, be.ir, boar, wolf, and alL 
beasts of Venery, llcasts of chase .are buck, doe, fox, 
marten and roe. Beasts of warren are hares, rocs and 
conics, and it would seem that the owner of these rights 
could lake with him any one he thought fit for the pur- 
])oses of hunting. It is said that there are sixty-tliree 
forests in England, but the hunting that is done in these 
privileged places is merely a fraction of the hunting that 
IS clone each season, and it only serves to justify a very 
small percentage of the persons who^ hunt, even if it 
legally justifies them ; the broad rule is that all hunting 
i.s legally trespass, and is only carried on by the leave or 
the occupier, which could be withdrawn any day ^indi at 
any lime and without any notice. Tt makes no 

ence what is the animal hunted, or what is the mode oi 
hunting, whether with a pack of hounds, or with grey- 
hounds, or otter hounds, or in any other way, the law 
the same. Hunting is only permitted trespass. 

(2) As to hawking, the broad rule is ln« 
same as to hunting. It can only be carried on with the 
leave of the occupier, but in hawking there is this im* 
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portant cUfTerence from hunting, that the owner or the 
servants of the owner of the hawk, if the quarry was 
started on land on which the owner had a legal right to 
go, would be entitled to go on the land on wliich the 
hawk killed the guarry for the purpose of gelling it. The 
rule in hawking is the same as in shooting ; the person 
who starts game on his own land and kills it while 
flying over another man’s, may justify going on the land 
to pick up the game. But if the quai ry is started t»n hinrl 
where the owner had no right to go, he could no! go on 
another man’s land to pick it up. The term “quarry*’ 
has been used to include whatever it is that may be 
hawked, e.jg., larks or rooks, for although not game, the 
rule in this respect is the same as if they were. It will 
not be necessary to say any more about hawking here, 
for the rules as to it are the same os those as to shooting 
and fowling, except that a shooting tenant, unless either 
the W'ords of his lease were general so as to include 
everything, or else the right of hawking was expressly 
included, would not be legally able to hawk, and it is 
quite possible that the owner of the shooting might ohjecl 
10 the tenant hawking, unless he had ex]ircssly allowed 
it, on the ground that it might drive away the hiids olf 
the beat. 

(3) the right on which most quesfiims: as to 

sporting arise, but in law, with certain sliglit exceptions, 
there is no difference between shooting and other moilos 
of exercising sporting rights, and no difl'ercnce helwceii 
whether the shooting is for game or beasts and birds iml 
game. The right is now in the occupier, who, unless he 
is prevented by the deetl under which be holds, or by the 
(Jround (Jaine Act, can, subject to the (iame Laws as to 
the linK! for killing game, the \Vihl llirils* rreservaiion 
Acts as to the lime for killing wihl binls, and the Kxeise 
Acts as to gun licences and game licences, shoot and kill 
whatever he may find on the lamU. He cannot, how- 
ever, if he kills game, sell it except in accordance \vith 
the Game Acts. But the law, as i<»ng as the shooting 
lakes place at legal times, and the shooter has the proper 
excise licence, takes no account as to the way in which 
the sh<»oting is done. It is not illegal to shoot partridges 
on the ground, or pheasants running, or in trees, il the 
shooter is otherwise qualified, and it may be quest ione<l 
whcthiir under most shooting leases the tenant is not 
entitled to kill the game in any way In; thinks fit. He 
may do it in an unsportsmanlike way, biu that is not 
illegal, 'rhe only case in which il would seem the law 
would interfere is in the case of a man shooting on his 
boundary, not for the exercise of his rights, but to disturb 
the birds on his neiglil)our’s land. 1 he two cases that 
have liccn decided do not give a very clear rule. In the 
first a man .shot near a decoy so as to disturb and drive 
out the birds in the decoy. This w'as held to be illegal, 
as the carrying on a decoy w.as a trade, and the shooting 
was in effect disturbing a man carrying on his legal tratle. 
In the .second a man shot so as to disturb and drive away 
his neighlx)iir’s rooks, and it was held no action would 
lie, the ground being that rooks were noxious birds not 
protected by law. So far the law is not settled as to 
whether a man can legally shoot 011 his boundary in such 
a manner as to drive away his neighbours game. He 
certainly could not if it were a game farm, and probalily 
not if his neighbour regularly sold his game, nor even n 
he regularly let it, for he would injure him in his trade, 
nor if the shooting drove the game from his neiglibour s 
on to his land so that he could shoot it. But if 
merely to drive it away, it is doubtful if he couUl oc 
legally prevented. For birds or beasts not game amt 
that cannot be sold, it would seem that the person on 
whose land they are, if his iifiglf'our delilicratcly frightens 
them away, has no legal remwiy unless he could prove 
special damage. 

The other exceptions a.s to the right to shoot arc those 
ituix>sed by the Ground Game Act. That Act g-^ve to the 
occupier of land an inalienable concurrent right with tne 
person who maybe entitled to the sporting, to km tnc 
ground game, hares and rabbits, but it limited inc 
exercise of that right by providing that only one person 


on the occupier’s behalf can use fii*carnis to kill ground 
game. If the occupier lets liis shooting, he still retains 
the right to llic ground game, but if care has been taken 
to have the tenant of the shooting appointed tiie one 
person to kill ground game by firearms on the occupier’s 
Iiehalf, then the occupier, although he can still kill the 
ground game, c.nnn'>l use firearms. 

.Subject l«) these exceptions the law <loc.s not in- 
terfere with the way in which .shooting rights are 
exerciscvl. 


(4) /'iirt'//;/"’, as opposed to .shooting, woultl mean 
taking game and other birds by some mode other than 
shooting. Here again the law docs not interfere with 
the exfivisc of the right except .as to the times w’h m it 
m.ay be exercised. Il cannot be used during close time, 
and a projier excise licence is also required to be taken 
out to use a gull or to kill game. 

Ciaine t.'ikeii by fowling can only be sold in the way 
allowcil liy the (jame I^aws. But the person who is 
legally entitled can take the game .ami fowl by nets, 
snares and i^lher devices, ibe only e>:CL*pli«)n being poi.son 
and spring tr:ip; elsewbere than in rabbit lioles. He can 
lake his «)\vn gnmc in his own w:iy, lunvever unsports- 
manlike ami however much liis neighbour may dislike 
Ihi! metlitjils be uses, 'flio chief kiml of fowling now 
carrietl on is at I he decoys, where kirge numbers of 
wildfow'l .'ire tiiken. The lu'ofessional binl-culcher also 
falls under the class of,Kowleis. \owad;i\s fowling, 
except in doeoys, is more or less a device to enable 
]H>acliing to be carried on, but it is wadi bear in mind 
that it is legal and can be legally earrieil ruil, and ib.'it it 
is important to a person who i!..'siies to acquire sporting 
riglii-* tbal be should iiudude rl. light of fowling, not for 
his own ise, iml U) pre\enl il being given lt» any one else 


and u-ed to bis delrimeni. 

(5) F/s/fitt- Tbcvigbls as t«* fi.sliing are leg.'dly llie 
same as the otluus, the law n.eogiiising no distinction 
between .sj'orting over land and over waliM’, in fact, 
regarding w.ater iiuTclyas so nnudi Kind covered l>y water. 
'Hie rule is that in wnters tb.it are not tidal the st)il of the 
river bidongs to the owner tif llur ailjoining bank, and be 
li:is just the same lights as if then* was no water, and it 
was drv land. It is tberef.M'e a trespass to go on the 
wati r in :i boat, il is a tvesp.iss to try and take the fish, 
as it w»»uUl be. to go on the laml to lake the game, ■ }^ 
.s.ime rule as to ibi- publie being unable to actpiiio a right 
t<» fi.di 1)V long u^erap].lies as in the e.ise of shooting. 
However long an owner may have ]>eriiiitted the public 
to fish, he can at anv moment withdraw liis permission, 
.md Ihis wlKlhrr tlu: liver is navigalile or not, so long as 
it is not both na\igable and subject to the regular ilo\y of 
the tide, that is so long as the soil is not the public 
i^roiicrtyof the Crown. It follows from this that there 
is really very little public fishing in the country, and if a 
pe.son wants to fish he must either get leave or buy or 
reiil fishing rights. Like other siMirliiig rights, the right 
to fi.sh will only legally pass by deed iindcr.scal. hishing 
lights are, however, more restricted by legislation than 
oihei sporting rights. Game can be legally taken in 
any wav but by poison and spring traps, but there are 
numbers of wavs in which il is illegal to lake fish, and 
some ways which are legal for certain kinds of fish are 
illegal for others. All these rules apply equally to public 
and to private fishing. A person cannot even kill the 
fish he has himself bred except in a legal way. 

II The next point to be considered is m what places 
the lierson enlitle.1 to s,.»rling rights con excrcis* them. 
The broad rule is that his right is limiled to the land 
over whiih Ik; has the gront from the occupier. In a 
Royal forest or cliacc the right extends over all the 
lands within the boundary of llic forest or chace, whoever 
may Ixi the owner. The rights of the owner there are 
suhicct to the paramount right of the Crown, and this 
rule also prevails in the case of a right of free warren. 

can l)e exercised over a defined tract of ™und quite 
independcntlv of the ownership of the roil. In » "'““O'* 
the lord often claims the right of sporting over the lands 
wShc manor, but as a rule the lord, m the absence 
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of a grant of free warren, has no legal right of sporting 
over Uie enclosed land4, whether copyhold or freehold, only 
over the open unenclosed wa^te. The lord, however, may 
have retained the right to sport over the enclosed lands at 
the time of the enclosure, and if he has exercised it with- 
out interruption for a long series of years after the en- 
closure, it would be assumed in the absence of express 
evidence to the contrary that he had done so. In the 
case of a modern enclosure, the ({uestion whether the 
lord can sport over newly enclosed lands turns almost 
entirely on the construction of the document authorising 
the enclosure. As to the unenclosed wastes of the 
manor, the lord has the exclusive right of sporting over 
these, and could prosecute as a trespasser or poacher any 
tenant of the manor he found sporting on the wa«>te. In 
strict law a commoner lias no right to go on the waste 
except for the purpose of exercising his right of common. 
There may be a right in the conimoner to the sporting on 
the waste, that is, such a right could legally exist, but it 
is of extremely rare occurrence, but common of hshing, 
the right ot the commoner to fish in the waters in the 
manor is, although not usual, by no means unknown. 

Subject to these exceptional cases of the existence of 
a superior right to that of the occupier, the sporting 
rights belong to the occupier of the lands. The exception 
that on the sea -shore the public can shoot or fish is not 
really an exception, for the land over which the public 
possess this right is only the land betwi^en high and low 
water mark, and is supposed to be in the occupation of 
the Crown, as trustees for the public, and therefore the 
public are entitled to go over it.* A distinction must be 
made between the land that belongs to the Crown, as 
such jtire-corofta\ and the private estates of the Crown. 
Of these last, which are managed by the (Office of Woods, 
the Crown is as much the private owner as any other 
landowner, and over them the public have no right of 
sporting. The right of fishing in a tidal navigable river 
is the same as shooting on the sea-shore. The s<»il of the 
bed of the river is by law in the Crown as sovereign of 
the country, or, as it is often said, as trustee for the 
public ; here, therefore, the jiublic can fish, but when 
once the place is reached where the tide ceases, the right 
of the Crown ceases and so do the public rights of 
fishing, however much the river may be navigable, for 
the soil of the bed of the river becomes the projierly of 
some one else. 

An erroneous but very common idea exists that if a 
niad crosses a river or runs along its bank, the public 
can fish from the bridge or the roail, but this is not so, 
for (I) the public arc only entitled to use the bridge or 
road for the purpose of jias^ing along it, and (2) fishing 
from a road is really entering on the propeity of another 
without his leave. The case of the man w’ho walked 
along a high road and shot the ]dieasanls as they flew 
across, and of the man who walked up and down a 
road to obstruct grouse* driving, both of whom were held 
to be acting illegally, show this most clearly. 

There are certain cases in which a jicrson is justified 
in going on anothvr man’s land to seek for the game he 
has killed, such as if it was started on the sportsman’s 
own land and fell dead over the boundary, or the case of 
where a miin hooked a salmon, and while playing it, 
followed it into his neighbour’s water ; but all these 
depend on the special circumstances, and are an excep- 
tion to the general rule, which is that to exercise s|K)rting 
rights, the consent of the occupier, either implied from 
the sporting rights being reserved when he corninenccd 
his occupation, or existing by a ]wamount title, or 
expressly granted under seal by the occupier, is legally 
mi^essary. 

III. When sporting rights may be exercised depends 
upon what they arc. '1 he Statute law has now laid 
down certain rules which apply lo all sj^orting rights ; 
there is a close sea.Hon for game, a close season for birds 
not game, a close season for salmon and trout, and a 
close season for other fresh water fish. Whatever may 

^ 5%xcep» when let or sold by the Crown to individuals or Cor- 
porations for some special purpose, such as oyster beds. 
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be the rights of the owner, even if he is the grantee of 
the Forestal rights of the Crown, he can only exercise 
his sporting rights at a lime the law allows. Close 
season applies equally to all the Queen's subjects. 
Besides close time there are prohibitions as to killing 
game on Sundays and Christmas Day and at night, and 
there are also in certain places prohibitions as to fishing 
at night, but subject to these the rule is that the owner of 
sporting rights can exercise those rights during the open 
season when he pleases. 

JV. How can sporting rights be exercised? The 
answer is in any legal way. As to game, the only 
illegal modes are poison and spring traps ; but as to fish, 
it depends on the kind of fish. For instance, it is illegal 
to use a fixed instrument to take salmon, and the size of me 
net that may be used is in many cases prescribed by local 
regulation, both as to the maximum and the minimum. 
In some cases a gaff used with a rod and line is prohibited 
either altogether, or at certain times of the year. Spearing 
salmon, trout or char is illegal, and these fish can only 
be taken by a properly licensed instrument, the difference 
between fish and game being here strikingly brought out. 
It is legal, if you take out a |;ame licence, to kill game 
by any legal mode you like, while if you take out a fish 
licence you can only kill fish by the special instrument 
named in your licence. Thus, if you could knock a hare 
on the head with a stick, it would be legal if you had a 
game licence, while if you had a rod licence and did the 
same thing to a salmon it would be illegal. In the one 
case it is the person who is licensed to use any legal means 
to take game, in the other the use of a particular legal 
means to lake fish only is given. 

Tt may be said in conclusion that it is almost impossible 
to state concisely the ditrerent points that constantly 
arise in connection with the subject of sporting rights. 
Tl is only possible to stale general principles, ami it is the 
exceiitions to these principles that create the diflicidtip ; 
but the prissessor of sporting rights must bear in m^d 
( 1 ) that such rights can only be legally .acquired by a 
grant under seal, and that by this grant in some way, 
either expressly cr as a consctjiiencc of law, the occupier 
must be liound. (.2) That the rights do not generally, 
but only in very exceptional cases, extend beyond tne 
boundary of the land of the person who makes the grstnt. 
(3) That they can be only exercised subject lo the general 
law as to close time, licences, and employing ^ legal 
methods of taking game or fish, and this even if the 
possessor of the rights buys or lirecds his game, or hatches 
and turns out the fish. He will thus avoid many diffi- 
culties, and will not go very wrong. 

]. W. Willis Bund. 

[.Vtv also Closk Time, Game Laws and Licences.] 

SPRING HARE, or Jumping Hare 

{Pedeies caffer) — This, the Spring Haas, of the 
Cape Dulcli, is the largest and most remarkable 
of the African Jerboas. In general colour of a 
reddish-brown, slightly tinged with yellow upon 
the upper parts, and paling to greyish-white 
underneath, the spring hare is, about the head 
and body, not unlike our English hare. Here, 
however, the resemblance is at an end. The 
animal, with its semi-erect attitude, short fore- 
legs, strongly developed hind-legs and tail-'the 
latter as long as the animal’s body, covered with 
stiff hairj and black-tipped — is in other respects 
— although not, of course, a marsupial — fai 
more like the kangaroo. Its leaping powers .'ue 
extraordinary, and unless surprised or circum 
vented, it is not by any means an easy animal 
to come up with. Its habits are essentially 
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nocturnal, and it is seldom seen in daylight. 
Burrowing in sandy ground in large numbers, 
the spring hare issues forth soon after sunset, 
and if a farmstead or native location is any- 
where near, at once devotes itself to an attack 
upon the crops and vegetables. It is in this 
way an extremely mischievous animal, and is 
hunted down as much as possible alike by white 
men and Africans. It is, however, from its 
nocturnal habits, a somewhat difficult beast to 
circumvent. On moonlight nights, in a locality 
where large numbers of these animals arc known 
to attack the crops, a field can with great care 
and silence be surrounded and a good bag made 
with guns and knobkerrics. The unaccustomed 
European, however, needs to keep a sharp look- 
out, or he may be knocked over and even 
partially stunned by the flying leap of a startled 
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spi^ng hare. Occasionally the natives ])Our a 
quantity of water into the animals’ burrows, 
flood them out, and kill them wiili their knob- 
kerries as they issue forth. The flesh of the 
spring hare is fairly good eating, and is much 
relished by natives, 'fhese animals are fond of 
the vicinity of hills, and upon hard, rocky 
ground their extraordinary jumping ])owers are 
best displayed. Their leap is said to cover in 
distance as much as from twenty to thirty feet. 
That is probably an exaggeration ; but from 
fifteen to tw'onty feet may be put down as a not 
impossible achievement for the spring hare. 
The range of this animal extends froiii tlie Cape 
as far towards the Ecjuitor as Angola and 
Mozambique. 

H. A. Bryden. 

STABLES — In the construction of stabling 
many matters must be taken into consideration 


if the results of one’s labours arc to be an 
adecpiate and satisfactory return for the ex- 
penditure of time and capital. The first 
thing is to be absolutely certain as to one’s 
requirements ; second, to insist that these 
requirements arc always used as the basis of 
construction from the time the foundations arc 
laid until the last touch has been ])ut to the 
completed work. Nothing spoils good work so 
much as cho])ping and changing, or dcixirting 
from the lines of the original designs as the 
building progresses. Let the plans be driwm 
and a[)proved and let the builder adhere rigidly 
to them. 

In proj)osing to build a range of stabling, 
every man should know more or less what he 
requires, n'hat is to say, he will have a general 
idea of how many horses he will want to 
accommodate. From this as a starting point, his 
architect will be able to supply him with plenty 
of details, some of which will j)robabIy be 
valuable, but, on the other hand, many of which 
will merit rejection. The latter will most 
probably refer to the inner construction of the 
stables, and as 1 attach much more imj)ortancc 
to these details ilian to the outside appearance 
of the building, 1 will con'ine myself more par- 
ticularly to them, 'rhe reason for this is obvious. 
1'lie animals which will inhabit the new build- 
ings will spend more of their time in the 
interior than on the roof. At the same time, 
no man should permit a building to bo erected 
for him, the exterior of which would afterwaids 
prove an eyesore. Hut before the ])oint of 
fitting and arrangement is considered, a very 
important (luestion arises as to the site. 

Site— I'lic best built and most scientifically 
arranged stable in the kingdom w’ill be a 
comparative tailurc. unless built on a suitable 
site. Too much stress cannot be laid on this. 
A bad site is injurious to the health of 
horses and to that of the men employed with 
them. It creates endless annoyance and ex- 
pense in this way, and generally gives rise to a 
very unsatisfiictory state of affairs. A man who 
is conteini)lating the erection of new stabling 
knows his own ground : he should also know 
which is the most suitable for his purpose, and 
it is for him to choose the s])ot. 

In considering this point, and in fact the 
whole (lueslion of stabling, I assume that the 
stables for a country gentleman’s establishment 
arc required. A certain number of carriage 
horses, hunters, and perhaps, in these days, a 
string of polo-])onies will be kej)t. I hese 
aniiuals will spend more of their time in the 
kablcs tlian actually at work ; therefore they 
will refiui re better accommodation than, say, cab 
or ’bus horses. 'Flus follows quite independent- 
ly of the fact that the difference in value 
between these classes would induce better 
treatment as a sort of insurance against 
monetary loss. In many instances the choice 
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of the site will be, to some extent, limited by 
local conditions, but where it is possible every 
effort should be made to give effect to the 
following hints. 

^ The site should be on high dry land, so 
situated that all surface water is carried away 
naturally ; low-lying or marshy ground should 
be avoided under all circumstances. For sub- 
soil nothing is better than gravel or sand ; both 
are porous and lend themselves readily to 
nature’s drainage system, ensuring a quickly 
drying surface after heavy rains. A clay form- 
ation or alluvial soils and made ground are of 
exactly the opposite quality, and should be 
avoided as being almost as objectionable as a 
swamp. Next to sand or gravel, a rocky 
formation such as granite, limestone or chalk 
is probably the best. 'Fhe site being chosen, 
the next thing to do is to go thoroughly into the 
drainage question. With a sand or gravel 
subsoil all surface water w’ill quickly disappear, 
but it is advisable and, in fact, absolutely 
necessary that the normal level of the land 
soakage or ground water should be kej)t at a 
certain depth below the surface. 'J’his depth I 
put as from five to six feet. Other points 
which must be taken into consideration in 
utilising the chosen site are light and ventilation. 
The building should have a south or west aspect, 
and be sheltered from cold northerly and east- 
erly winds, but at the same time there should 
be no interriqition to the free passage of air on 
all .sides. 

Walls— -'riiese jioints being satisfactorily 
settled, the main ])lan of the building may be 
considered. Whether brick or stone is to be 
used and whether solid or hollow walls arc to be 
constructed arc but matters of detail. If solid 
brick walls are decided u])on, they should not 
he less than fourteen inches thick for externals ; 
with .stone the thickne.ss should be at least 
twenty inches. A j)oint in favour of hollow 
walls is that that they are warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer than solids. 

Air-Space and Ventilation — My next 
point is the consideration of the cubic contents 
of the stable and its i)roper ventilation. 

The cubic content, that is, the air-space con- 
tained by the building, is a most important point. 
Animals, as much as men, must have a 
sufficiency of air when kept in confinement. It 
is not enough to insist on plenty of 
outdoor exercise for horses that are not fully 
worked, if, when the exercise is ended, they are 
put into stuffy stalls or boxes which cannot 
contain a sufficient volume of air to ensure 
health. Taking a general average of stables in 
England, I find, from Clenerii! Sir F. W. Fitz- 
wygram’s exadlent book Harm and aides, that 
the cubic contents range from 550 cubic feet in 
the case of the average cab-horse .stables to 
2,500 cubic feet per horse in the Royal Mew.s. 
Here we have a minimum and -a maximum ; 


the former is too low, the latter need not be 
insisted upon, though, if it can be allowed, 
there is no doubt that the increased air-space, 
unnecessary though it be for actual breathing 
purpo.ses, facilitates ventilation. I would lay 
down the rule that the cubic content of a first 
class stable should be anywhere between 1,500 
cubic feet and 1,700 cubic feet per horse. This 
gives ample breathing space, and should, in the 
majority of cases, give perfect control- in the 
matter of ventilation. I am somewhat opposed 
to the idea of building to a greater height than 
15 feet, inside measurement ; air space beyond 
that is not available for breathing, and, moreover, 
the superficial area of a stall is reduced should 
the building be carried higher and only the 
same cubic content retained as 1 suggest. If 
one takes 1,600 feet as the average and builds to 
1 5 feet high, the result gives a superficial area 
per stall of 106 *6 feet. This would not be 
altogether wrong, but a far better plan would be 
to reduce the height by two feet and increase 
the superficial area from 106 *6 feet to 123 feet. 
Too much stress cannot be laid on the im- 
])ortance of floor area per horse as opposed to 
loftiness of the stable, but of course either 
point can be carried too far. 1 sjieak now' of 
the ordinary stall ; when the question of loose 
boxes is considered, the matter is considerably 
widened. Tn this ca.se 1 would i)racticany 
double my floor area and retain the maximum 
height of the w'alls at 13 feet, 'fhis would give 
the cubic content as 2,198 cubic feet, and both 
the air-space and superficial area w'ould be 
ample for any horse whether sick or w'ell. 

I’hc next point that arises is ventilation. By 
this I mean the complete changing of the 
atmosj)here several limes in the course of each 
hour. All the gaseous vapour, carbonic acid 
gas and organic particles given off by the 
animals must be cleared out of the stable 
almost as soon as they are formed. This can 
only be done by the comi)lete changing of the 
atmosphere. Hoiscs are not so susceptible to 
the effects of draughts as are human beings, so 
that the ventilation of stables is a somewhat 
easier problem to face than is the ventilation of 
houses. Speaking broadly, the scheme adopted 
should ensure a change of atmosphere every ten 
minutes or quarter of an hour. How this is to 
be brought about had better be left in the main 
to the architect. The great principle involved 
is the rising of the heated and vitiated air to the 
upper pans of the stable ; outlets should thus 
be provided in the roof for the carrying off of 
this, whilst the fresh air should be admitted at 
a comparatively low level. 

Another i)oint of importance is that these 
outlets and inlets should not be under control of 
the stablemen. If valves are provided, these 
worthies will often close them to create a feeling 
of warmth in the stable, or they may be closed 
and forgotten for days at a time. If valves are 
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provided, an unchecked arrangement of inlets 
and outlets, giving the minimupn quantity of fresh 
air per hour, should also be added. 

Pavings — ^The last great point in the con- 
struction of new stabling is the paving or 
flooring. Many different materials have been 
used for this purpose, such as common and 
special bricks, wood blocks, flags, asphalt, 
many patent bricks or tiles, and concrete. Of 
them all, I recommend good Portland cement 
concrete ; but, to be satisfactory in every way, it 
must be of the very best. I will state briefly 
my objections to the other materiials mentioned : 
common bricks arc by no means impervious to 
moisture; special bricks, usually glazed and 
very hard, contain small channels or grooves 
very difficult to keep clean and free from dirt ; 
wood blocks are even worse absorbents than 
common bricks; both flags and asphalte form 
very slippery and dangerous floors. 

Draining — Adopting, therefore, the very 
best Portland cement concrete, the only other 
thing to i)rovidc is sufficient slope of the fall of 
the floor to carry off urine and other liquids. 1 
would recommend a slight fall from either side 
of the stall to a shallow channel running down 
the centre ; this latter should have a drop of 
about one in sixty to a deeper channel at the 
end of the stall running at right angles to it, 
which might have a somewhat sharper fall to its 
point of connection with the main drainage 
system of the stables. 'Fliis will insure the 
quick passage of all liciuids and prevent 
objectionable smells and injury to the horses' 
health. 

Under this head may be taken into con- 
sideration the matter of sanitary disinfectants, 
and for the comfort and well-being of the 
horses a liberal use of same must be made ; 
when I say a liberal use, it must be understood 
that the medium must be taken, for to over- 
dose the stable with a strong disinfectant means 
irritation to the animals, and the remedy in that 
case would be w'orse than the disease. (\are 
should be taken to place such sanitary com- 
pound in places where most required — particu- 
larly when smells arise through liquid channels. 
Many of such compounds have come under my 
notice, and 1 have failed to find a better mixture 
than Jeyes' sanitary compound, which combines 
every ingredient necessary for the purification 
of stable air, and is not an irritant. 

Renovation — An article of this description 
would hardly be complete if confined to new 
stabling only. In many places there are existing 
stables which require renovation, and this ques- 
tion I will now briefly consider. In the work of 
renovation, the first whing to be done is to take 
up all floors and pavements bodily; leave 
nothing to chance. Then examine, and, if 
necessary, remake and relay all drains, both 
land drains and sevrers. Then look to the 
cubic content and superficial area. The roof 
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may be raised with advantage, or a reduction in 
number of stalls may give all the superficial and 
air space that is required ; then devote attention 
to the ventilation. This done, my remarks on 
new stables may be followed. 

Stable fittings are matters of choice. It is 
h.mlly necessary to say that every owner of horses 
has his pet clothing for his favourites — clothing 
for one season of the year and clothing for another 
- and the health of the animals is no doubt 
preserved by the care taken in the judicious use 
of stable clothing, preventing chills and coughs, 
and rendering the horse more coirfortable in 
its hours of rest. I have used many descrip- 
tions of horse covering, both when exercising 
and for the stable, and I have only words of 
praise for Jaeger’s liorse clothing in their varied 
forms and classes, the materials being scientific- 
ally woven, and i)rcpared with every care in 
res])ect of healthy ventilation and warmth. 

Coach-houses and harness rooms— 
'I'hese should be lofty and dry ; well i)avcd with 
cement, and well-ventilated ; otherwise “ must 
will soon show itself. 'Fhey should contain all 
the accommodation requisite to the demands 
that will be made upon them, and the fact must 
be borne in mind that the initial outlay of a few 
pounds may save money in the long run. 

Aubrey Walus. 

STILTS — In some parts of Switzerland and 
in several districts in Krance, especially in the 
liandcs, walking on stills is not only an amuse- 
ment, but the usual way of locomotion. By 
means of these cTane-like legs, men and women, 
and even children, transform themselves into 
the order of “ Waders,” emulate the long-legged 
storks and herons, and are able to cross over 
marshes and flooded grounds without welting 
their feel. 

There are various forms of stilts and modes 
of using them. Some, such as those employed 
by professionals, are stray)ped lo the ankles "and 
have no handle's. Others have long handles, 
and the firel are rectrived into leathern loops 
nailed on the stilt ; but by far the best are those 
which, like the stilts used in the Landes, are 
furnished merely with two wooden projections 
on which the feet ran rest. 

The easiest way of mounting the stilt is to 
stand against a wall, and then take the handles 
of the stills under the arms. Next, place the 
right foot on the step of one stilt ; raise yourself 
with your back still leaning against the wall, 
and place the left foot on the step of the other 
stilt. 

As the stilt-walker gets confidence and skill, 
he will be able to get on his stilts without 
needing the support of a wall, a short run and a 
spring being quite enough for the purpose. 

In walking, raise each stilt alternately with 
the hands, lifting the foot with it. Having ob- 
tained some degree of proficiency, raci? with 
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other stilt walkers. I saw a race in the South — ^to women, and there are eleven players on each 


of France ; the distance was a kilometre and a 
half over uneven country. Eleven competitors 
started and nine reached the goal. 'Phe other 
two came to grief ; they were both leading, and 
were reckoned the most expert, but their fatal 
jealousy led to their overbalancing themselves 
as they were racing along neck to neck, though, 
when falling, they nimbly lighted on their 
feet. 

There are experts who can ascend and descend 
steps on stilts, or pirouette on one stilt, holding 
the other over their heads, then replacing the 
feet without coming to the ground. It is said 
that accomplished stilt-walkers can even ascend 
and descend ladders laid at a considerable 
slope. The height of the feet from the ground 
rather diminishes than adds to tlie difficulty of 
walking on stilts. 

F. T. P0LI.0K. 

STOOL-BALL— 1'hc game of stool-ball 
was formerly a very poj)ular game in Juigland. 
Allusions are made to it in the writings of many 
authors in the seventeenth century, and it is 
probably of a much earlier date. Josci>h Strutt 
describes it, and according to his description it 
was very much like what “ rounders ’’ is now. 
In his time it ai)pears to have been dying out 
for he mentions it merely as “a pastime j)iayed 
to this day in the North of England.*' 

The game j)rol)ably never completely died out 
in the South of KngJaiul, particularly in Sussex, 
and it has of late years changed considerably, 
owing to its increasing popularity. Thus, while 
formerly the hand was used to strike the ball, a 
bat is now used for this jjurpose. 'Phis bat is 
similar in shape and size to an ordinary fives 
bat, and is made of one piece of wood. 'Phe 
stools have been superseded by “ targets,” which 
are round boards, each one fool in diameter, 
fastened to posts, so that the lowest part of the 
target is four feet from the ground. 

Judging from the referenceuto this game, from 
the eailiest to the latest, there seems always to 
have been a great amount of uncertainty about 
the rules, and this uncertainly has not ceased to 
exist, for there arc still many differences as to 
the rules in different localities, even in Sussex, 
which is probably tlic county in which the game 
is most played. 

I’he target has been described as being round, 
but many clubs have S(iiiarc targets. This in- 
stance alone will show that there is no very 
definite standard to go upon. However, it will 
be best to lake what are apparently the best 
rules on each point, and treat them as being 
the gciwral rules of the game. Most of the 
rules, of course, are generally accejiled by all 
clubs, for it is only in small matter^ that differ- 
ences still exist, and it is to be hoj)cd that these 
differences will soon disappear. 

The game is confined — in Sussex, at any rate, 


side. 

'J'he targets are placed facing each other fifteen 
yards apart, and the sides toss for choice of 
innings. 'Phe striker’s object is to guard the 
target from the bowler. The ball generally 
used is a tennis ball (not a lawn tennis ball). 
The bowler generally stands on a line half-way 
between the targets, but in some clubs the bowler 
stands beside the target, and bowls five times, 
when a change is made, and another bowler 
bowls five times from the other end, and so on, 
as in cricket. 

If the ball is struck, the strikers are bound to 
run at least one run. To obtain a run, both 
strikers must tap the targets at their own end 
with the bat, run across, and tap the target at 
the opposite end. If one of the opposite side 
strike the target with the ball before the striker 
taps it with the bat, the striker who is nearest to 
that target is out. The striker is also out if the 
ball when bowled hits the target, or if the ball, 
after being struck, is caught by one of the oppo- 
site side before touching the ground. There 
is a rule, observed in most clubs, which is 
similar to “ leg-bcforc-wicket ” in cricket. This 
is, that if the ball strikes any part of the body 
which happens to be in front of the target, ex- 
cepting the h.ind holding the bat, the striker is 
out. 'Phe bowler must deliver the ball under- 
hand, and may not throw or jerk it. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the object of 
the game is to make runs, the side which makes 
the most being the winner. 

'Po strike the ball, so that it will travel any 
distance, is extremely difficult, as will be seen 
on considering that the ball reaches the striker 
at a height of four feet from the ground. Be- 
sides this, the bowler is fairly close to the striker, 
who, as a rule, has not lime to get the circular 
swing necessary for a hard hit between the de- 
livery of the ball and its reaching the target. 
The difficulty of getting this swing is also 
increased by the striker being obliged to stand ^ 
very close to the target, for if the target is not 
touched with the bat after the ball is bowled, 
and one of the opposite side touch it with the 
ball, the striker is out. If the striker stands 
sufficiently far from the target to get a good 
swing with the bat, and miss the ball, and if one 
of the opposite side standing behind the target 
caught the ball, there would be ample time to 
touch the target with it before the striker has 
time to touch it with the bat. 

Notwithstanding this difficulty of striking 
hard, if the ball is hit, a run must be made or 
the striker is out, so it is not to be wondered at 
that the runs scored are not, as a rule, very 
numerous,*and that the striker is not generally 
anxious to hit balls that are very wide. 

It appears, however, that it is not wise td be 
too chary of hitting, but to strike the ball d<|»rn- 
wards, if possible, between the fielders. " 
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Judging by the keenness shown by the players, 
stool-ball is evidently a very exciting and charm- 
ing game, and, as it gives woman&nd another 
opportunity of combining outdoor exercise with 
rivalry, there is every probability of its maintain- 
ing a lasting position among the games of 
England. 

Charles Walker. 

STUD BOOKS — Horses — The Thorou^r/i^ 
hred -ThQ originator of stud books, in connec- 
tion with the breeding of the race-horse, is 
understood to have been Mr. Josej)!! Hiitler, of 
Killamarsh, Derbyshire, who in the “seventies’' 
of last century had charge of the studs of J.ord 
Kitzwilliam and Lord Lowther. lie, in 1;un, 
prepared the material for a stud book prior to 
the publication of a volume in 1791, entitled 
An Introduction to a General Stud Booh, and 
the latter was followed by the iL/ij^dish Stud 
Book, in the preface to which it was stated that 
the “substance was collected solely for the 
private amusement of the editor.” 'rhe editor 
was an ancestor of the Messrs. W'catherby, the 
officials of the ICnglish Jockey Club, and for 
very many years compilers of the present Rac- 
ing^ Calendar, Coming to the [^resent i.entury, 
a volume apijeared in 1803, containing [Hnligrees 
from as far back as the reign of (/harles tlie 
Second. It was, however, in 1808 that the 
first volunK? of the pres(?nt General Stud Book 
saw the light, embracing pedigrees, as set forth 
on the title page, “ From the (?arliest accounts 
to 1807.” 'rhis volume has run through several 
editions, the fifth having b(?en published as 
recently as i8yi. This, then, is the progenitor 
of the many stud books, devoted to the genea- 
l(jgy of the thoroughbred, which are circulated 
in other countries. It is compiled and issued 
every four years by the Messrs. Weatherby, and 
has reached eighteen volumes, not to mention 
annual supplements. A <lcsire has been ex- 
pressed that the interval between publit'ation 
should be two years. 

On the Continent, France has for many years 
had a stud book ; whih* in Cermany are the 
Atlgemeines Oesterreichisches uml Ungarusches 
Gestiibuch (Vienna), and the Norddeutsches 
Gestut-Buchs (Berlin). In Berlin also we have 
FreutzeFs Family Tables of English Thorough- 
bred Stock. 'Fherc is further a stud book, 
periodically published in St. Petersburg ; and 
in Rome the IJbro Genealogico Cavalli di Puro 
Sanque Importati o Nati in Italia, and we may 
add the Stud Book Beige, in Brussels. In the 
United States, the first volume of the American 
Stud Book published in 1873, and South 
America is disting uished for its Stud Book 
Argentina, the official publication of tlie Jockey 
Club in Buenos Ayres ; there is also the Stud 
Book de la Republica O, de Uruguay, belonging 
to the Jockey Club of Monte Video. Turning 
to Australia, as far back as 1859, a single 
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volume was published by a Mr. W. Levy in 
Melbourne. 'Phis was followed by the late Mr. 
W. C. Yiiille’s Victorian Stud Book, which was 
eventually merged into the present Australian 
Stud Book, edited by his son, Mr. A. Yuille. 
'Phe sixth volume, of over 600 pages, was issued 
in 1897, and w'as embellished w’ith a large col- 
lection of tabulated pedigrei?s. Nearly thirty 
years ago there was a stud book published in 
Sydney, first irdited by Mr. Fow'ler Boyd Price, 
and then jointly by Mes.srs. E. K. Cox and 
|. A. Scarr, both prominent New* South Wales 
rac‘ing men. 'Phe littli? island coK. nyof Tas- 
mania is, as yet, content with a manuscript 
stud book ; but New' Zealand has issued the 
tenth volume, the present editor of w'hich is 
Mr. (1. l^lliol, of W’aganui, C'anterbury. 

'I'here are also volumes, officially published 
and otherwise, in connection with hunter.s, 
hackneys, Clevelands, [lolo ponies, the Yorkshire 
vAiiich horse, ^:c. 

Dogs - Phe Kennel Club Stud Book is the 
official record of the institution of that name, 
having its headtiuarters at 27 Old Burlington 
Street, T..ond()n. 'Phe book covers every knowm 
species of the canine rai'c, sporting and other- 
wise, anti was first issiurd in 1874, the secretary 
and then editor hi uig Mr. F. C. S. Pearce, who 
was succeeded by the present official, Mr. W. 
W. As|)inall. Originally circulated every four 
}'ears, the Kennel Club Stud Book is now' an 
annual publication, ^'ol. X.\T\'. being the last 
volume. 'Phe American Kennel Club Stud 
Book is a New \'()rk publication, and has 
reat'hed thirteen volumes. 'Phe comjaler is 
Mr. A. P. \’andeiil)urgh, secretary to the A.K.C. 
On the (lontinent there are the Svenska Kennel 
Kluhbens Stamhok, ])ublished at Stockholm, and 
the Finskii Kennel Kluhbens Kalendarsch Stam- 
bok, publisht?d at Helsingfors. 'Phe Italian 
Stud Book, first published at Milan, in 1897, 
under the auspices of a club, is confined to 
pointers and Faiglish black and Uui and (ior- 
don settiTs. Of stud books devoted to s])ecial 
classes of dogs the Greyhound Stud Book, the 
official ]mblicalion of the English National 
C'oursing ("lub, was startird in 1882, with the 
late Mr. David Brown as its compiler. It has 
now' ri*aciu?(l seventeen volumes. Prior to this 
official publication, there should not be omitted 
a stud book printed for several years by Mr. 
(loodlake (the very first stud book for grey- 
hounds), in the early part of the present century. 
It was fi.)llow'ed by one by Mr. 'Phomas 'Phacker, 
whose annual CourseVs Remembrancer, of more 
than half a century ago, still finds a place in 
many a present day courser’s library. 'Po the 
foregoing may be added Captain Ellis's erudite 
Bothal Stud Book, jirinted for private circula- 
tion. 'Phere is also a Greyhound Stud Book 
publi.shed yearly under the auspices of the 
American Coursing Board, the editor of which 
is Mr. 1... F. Bartels, Denver, Colorado. The 
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third and last volume has an especial feature, 
namely, tliat the pedigree of every greyhound 
therein is displayed in tabulated form. Other 
stud books embrace foxhounds, harriers and 
beagles, fox-lerriers, and breeds not connected 
in any way with sport. 

W. F. Lamonby. 

SWAN, WILD There are only about eight 
species of the genus known to naturalists 

throughout the world. They may be enume- 
rated as follows : — 'fhe Mute, Whooper (some- 
times spelt Hooj)er), Polish, and Jlewick’s 
swans ; the Trumpeter and the (.\)mnion 
American swan ; the Black swan of Australia 
(Chenopsis atrata) ; and the Black-neckcd 
Swan of South America {Cyptus /ii^^r/co/Zts). 
Of these the first four arc claimed as British ; 
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that is, as visitors occurring in the wild state, 
usually in the winter months only. It is not 
altogether improbable that the great North 
American bird, the Trumpeter swan, and also 
the lesser trans-Atlantic swan, Cypi/ts coluvi- 
bianus or amcricanus, have been similarly ob- 
tained ; although in their c.ase this would seem 
to be more ojien to doubt by reason of the 
fact that both species are kept in this country 
on waters where they are allowed more or less 
liberty. From such situations the cygnets arc, 
of course, liable to escape, unless sufficiently 
early measures are takiMi to prevent them taking 
to flight. Neither is it unlikely that in severe 
winKrs, when their freshwater home has become 
untenable, they, like the semi domesticated 
Mute swan, inigl.L occasionally be found on the 
tidal waters, in our estuaiics, and even upon the 
open coast. 

The Mute Swan {Cygnus olorox C» man- 
sudus) — As the semi-domesticated swan of our 


rivers and inland waters this bird is familiar to 
most people, and as its habits and life history 
are fully described in Mr. Karting’s paper, it 
is unnecessary to touch further on these matters. 
It may, however, be as well to point out here 
that the Mute swan in a perfectly wild state is 
occasionally to be found on our coasts ; indeed, 
the wonder would seem to be that wild Mute 
swans are not oftener found in British waters, 
seeing that they breed at large in the South of 
Sweden, in Denmark, and North Germany, 
much nearer, in fact, to our shores than any 
other wild swan. On being frozen out of the 
lakes and ponds, some of the semi-domesticated 
Mute swans do occasionally find their way to 
strange waters, where they arc shot ; but it is not 
quite fair to the wildfowler to assume that all the 
Mute swans he kills are birds that have escai^cd 
from protection. 

The Mute swan has been introduced in the 
Outer Hebrides, and whilst visiting these islands 
last winter, the writer was informed by the game- 
keeper on Benbccula that the swans were wild 
and bred on one of the lochs, but that they were 
sometimes molested by the boys, who took the 
eggs. 

The Polish Swan {Cygnus immuUibiiis ) — 
Naturalists are not agreed that this is a true 
species, specifically distinct from C. oior, Yarrcll, 
however, described and figured this bird, and 
produced evidence which certainly carries the 
conviction that there arc one or two clearly de- 
fined points of distinction. One of the most 
important is that the cygnets are white from the 
egg ; whereas the young of the Mute Swan are 
grayish-brown in coldur. To compare the two 
species further, it may be pointed out that in the 
Polish swan the knob on the bill is not so large, 
whilst the feet and legs are ash or slate-gray in- 
stead of black. A strong argument, too, in favour 
of separation is the fact that Polish swans are 
occasionally shot out of strings flying Southward 
along the line of onr Eiist Cf)ast, from Scotland to 
the inoutli oi the 'Phames. Y.'irrell lays stress on 
the circumstance of these herds being seen with- 
out any observable difference in the specimens 
obtained, all being distinct from the Mute swan, 
whilst the cygnets, so far as observed, w'erc pure 
white, like the parent birds. The Polish swan 
is smaller than the Mute swan, its length being 

4 feet 9 inches. The bill is reddish-orange, the 
nail, nostrils, and face black. 

Is it recorded in the Zoologist of February, 
i88o, that a fine adult pair of Polish swans were 
shot on Wroxham Broad; both had perfect wings, 
and so presumably were wild birds, the male 
weighing 22 lbs., and the female 19 lbs., the 
former lyeasuring 5 feet 2 inches, and the latter 

5 feet in length. These weights and measure- 
ments accord pretty nearly with those given for 
the Mute swan. An immature female Polish 
swan killed at Wramplingham in March, some 
four or five years later, weighed 1 5 lbs. ; measured, 
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in length, 4 feet 8 inches, and, from tip to tip 
of fully extended wings, 7 feet. 

The Whooper, Whistling Swan, Elk 
(Cygfius musicus or C. ferus) — This bird is not 
quite so large as the Mute swan, from which 
bird it may usually be distinguished, even at some 
considerable distance, by its different pose and 
upright carriage of the head and neck (see 
illustration). A closer examination of the two 
species reveals the fact that the Whooper has 
no knob at the base of the bill, this basal por- 
tion being flat and of a deep yellow colour, 
whilst the tip of the bill is black. The Whooper 
is reported to have bred in some of the Scottish 
islands towards the close of the last century. It 
now nests in Iceland, within the Arctic circle in 
Scandinavia, and in East Russia. A winter 
visitor to Great Britain, it apt)ears abundantly 
only when the weather is severe in Northern 
Eurox)e. In mild winters the Whoo])er is 
seldom seen on our shores. It is most nume- 
rous in Scotland, but in Ireland its smaller con- 
gener, the Bewick’s swan, is the more plentiful 
of the two. 'I'he Whooper is our true wild swan, 

. deriving its name from its loud call-note. In adult 
plumage the W’hooper is pure w'hitc, with legs and 
feet dull black. 'Fhe young birds in first plumage 
are i)ale brownish-gray, and the basal portion of 
the bill does not at first assume the dee]) yellow 
or orange colour of the old birds, hut instead 
is of a pale yellow or flesh colour, whilst the 
feet and legs are dark brownish-black. 'I'lie 
cygnets attain adult plumage by the second 
winter. The VVliooper is the same length as the 
Mute swan, both measuring about 5 feet, but in 
consequence of a somew^hat slighter form or more 
slender build, it does not attain to the weight of 
the more familiar s])ecies. The average weight 
of the adult male Whooper in good condition is 
about 2 1 lbs., and an adult female weighs two 
or three pounds less. 

Bewick’s Swan (Cygnus bavicki) — This 
bird is the smallest of the British swans, and it, 
too, is a winter visitor. In severe seasons it is 
frequently found on our ^^ast Coast : is tolerably 
plentiful in favourable situations on the West 
Coast of Scotland, including the w'arm seas of 
the Outer Hebrides, and also the Orkneys and 
Shetlands, but is usually much more abundant 
in Ireland than elsewhere in our islands, 'lo 
the latter jrlace Bewick’s swan resorts in far 
greater numbers than the Whooper, for it 
has been found there in frosty weather in 
herds of some hundreds. Bewick’s swan has, 
from all accounts, a more westerly breeding 
range than the WhoojDer ; nesting above the limits 
of forest g-owth, on the tundras of North-west 
Russia and Siberia, and on some of tjie islands 
in the Arctic Ocean. Bewick’s swan may readily 
be distinguished from the Whooper by size and 
weight alone. Adult specimens measure from 
46 inches to 50 inches in length, and weigh 
from 9 lbs. to 13 lbs., this being fully one foot 


less in length than, and only about half the 
weight of, the W'hooper. In addition to this the 
coloration of the bill serves as a means of 
identifleation ; the deej) yellow of the basal por- 
tion of the smaller bird docs not extend below 
the nostrils, as it docs in the larger swan ; the 
rest of the bill is black, and the legs and feet arc 
dull black. The plumage of the adult Bewick’s 
swan is i)iire white, and the young in first plumage 
resemble those of the Whooi)cr, the basal portion 
of their bills being also flesli-colourcd. 

The Trumpeter Swan (Cygnus bucci- 
nator) — This North American swan, sometimes, 
called the Hunter’s swan, has been included in 
the list of British birds on the strength of a 
statement that four were killed out of a small herd 
of five which api)eared at Aldeburgh, Suflblk, to 
wards the end of October, 1866. One of these, 
now in the Ipswich Museum, has been identified 
by Professor Newton as of this species. Still, 
as the 'Frum peter swan has been introduced and 
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has reared its young in the Zoological Gardens,. 
Regent’s Park, and elsewhere in this country, it 
is just possible that these examples may have 
escaped from confinement. An American au- 
thority, I )r. Elliott Cones, remarks of this swan 
that it chiefly inhabits North America, from the 
Mississippi valley westward, from Texas to the 
fur countries. Great Intakes, Hudson’s Bay, and 
Canada. It occurs casually on the Atlantic 
coast, breeds from Iowa and Dakota northward, 
and winters southward to the Gulf. The bill 
and feet are entirely black. Adults measure 
5 feet or more in length, and the enormous e.x- 
tent of their wings reaches to about 8 feet. 
The ])lumage is white, and some birds have a 
wash of rusty-brown on the head. 'Fhe cygnets 
arc smaller, with feet and legs not so dark, and 
plumage greyish, with upi)cr neck and head 
rusty-brown. 

Common American Swan or Whist- 
ling Swan (Cygnus columbianus or americanus) 
— Another North American swan, which is said 
to have occurred a few' times in Scotlantl. There 
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is, of course, nothing inherently strange or im- 
probable in the supposition that swans breeding 
in Arctic America may reach this country. A 
slight divergence eastward from their usual line 
of flight, such as might be caused by wind or 
fog, when on their southward migration, would, 
in the case of birds, of such pow.ciful flight, soon 
see them well on their vay hither. C columhianus 
is rather smaller than his congener, the 'J'rum- 
peter swan, being under 5 feet in length, and 
with a wing stretch of from .6 to 7 feet. Cones 
says that this is the species Usually found along 
the Atlantic coast, and it is more numerous on 
either coast than in the interior of the United 
States. It is, however, somewhat rare in New 
England and eastwards, and breeds only in the 
high north. There is . in this swan a yellow patch 
in front of the eye, but this is usually small and 
is not present in every specimen. The plumage 
of adults is white, and that of the young ashen- 
grey, with a reddish-brown tinge on the upper 
neck and head ; the young have the bill in part 
flesh-coloured and the feet of a yellowish flesh 
colour. 

With the Hlack swan of Australia most peoi)le 
in this country are now tolerably familiar ; but as 
both it and the Black-necked swan of South 
America are not likely to travel to Creat Britain 
of their owai accord, neitlicr need be mentioned 
further here. 

SWAN-.SHOO'ITN(i --All ardent wildfowlcrs 
are filled with the desire to shoot a wild swan 
sooner or later during their career ; although, be 
it said, for the majority this longing never re- 
ceives consummation. There is usually gre.at 
excitement attendant upon the shooting of one’s 
first wild swan, and once this is accomplished 
the true sportsman is generally content to leave 
the pursuit of these birds to others, whenever 
brent geese, duck, wigeon, teal, or any other better 
and more .sporting fowl are about. Yet there 
is something very striking about the ap[)earance 
of a herd of wild swans upon the waters, and cer- 
tainly a company, of Wlioopcrs swinging along 
through the air in string or 'wedge- like formation 
is one of the grandest visions ever jircsentcd to 
the wildfowler. Then, too, the music of their 
cries is among the most inspiriting of sounds. 

In their northern haunts wild swans are not so 
familiar with the sound of the fowling-piece or 
the sight of the gunner, and consequently on 
first appearing on our coasts they are somewhat 
careless in the indtter of sentry duty, and arc 
usually more or less' ea&y to apiiroach. The 
novice in swan-shooting, should then with all 
Sliced make the most of his opportunities. At 
sucltT?imes, by the exercise of a little judgment, 
and given a fair umount of good luck, he w'ill he 
able to secure a swan or two before constant 
harassing by other gunners has rendered the 
birds perfectly inaccessible. 

When the weather is exceptionally severe in 
Bcandinavian waters and along the shores of the 


Baltic, the wild swans are much more abundant 
around our coasts and it is then that the best of 
the sport with them is obtainable. 

'I'he swan-shooter has two or three courses 
open to him, in accordance with the movements 
of the birds and their environment. He may 
elect to set up to thena with the gunning-punt, 
when a well-directed charge of shot is certain 
to do some execution at fair range. Or, if 
the water is too rough to venture out in a 
])unt, he may sail up . to his. quarry in some 
handy craft of light draught, with punt-gun fixed 
up with swivel or rope-breeching in the bow. If 
in this case the punt gun Is not available, a heavy 
shoulder four-bore or double eight-bore will form 
a good substitute; the former throwing, perhaps, 
a tjuarter of a pound of AA or SSSG shot at 
a single discharge, and the latter 50Z. or so of 
smaller sizes of shot from the two barrels. If 
such means are not available, the gunner may 
have to make use of a sunken tub or a pit dug 
ill the salhngs where by patiently lying in wait 
he may now and again obtain a shot at passing 
swans. And lastly, where the situation will 
licrmit, he may attempt to stalk them along the 
shore of some loch or down the creek on the 
saltings, or the atteiiqit may be made to secure 
a shot by driving. 

When following swans, or indeed any wild- 
fowl, amidst snow and ice it is advisable to put 
on a white cap and overall. That piince of 
wildfowlcrs, Colonel Hawker, taught us all these 
and many another dodge for getting at wary fowl. 

Whilst going after swans in the gunning-punt, 
it .sometimes answers to put two or three 
pieces of ice upon ttfe fore-deck of the punt ; 
this, liowever, rctiuires careful manipulation, or 
the trim of the boat will be seriously disturbed. 
Still, something of the sort is more of a necessity 
ill the case of Whoopers and their congeners than 
any other fowl for, by reason of their length of 
neck and height from the water, swans have an 
extended range of vision and thus are able to 
detect the movements inside a punt at some 
considerable distance. Over-anxiety has spoilt 
many good opportunities in swan shooting. 
7'hus, when ajiproaching swans in the water, the 
giuiner should not be in too great a hurry to 
take a shot, for these heavy-bodied birds, unlike 
teal and some other ducks, cannot spring high 
into the air at one bound, but require both time 
and room to get under way. Thus there is 
ample time to tip the punt-gun and take a cool 
shot whenever they open their wings. It should, 
however, be remembered that swans rising from 
the ground are much quicker in getting well on 
the wing. In case the purit gun cannot be 
tipped, or, the gunner doubts his ability to make 
the most of a flying shot, it is as well to remind 
him that the gun should bo set high and that 
the heads and necks of sitting swans should be 
his target ; moreover for this kind of shooting 
the mistake should not be- made of using shot 
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too large in size — B.B. will usually be quite large 
enough. 

In shooting at flying swans with the shoulder 
gun the novice is liable to fall into error in two 
ways, first as regards their rate of speed, and 
next, in estimating the distance. The flight of 
a swan is very deceptive ; the idea of speed is 
scarcely to be associated with the slow and 
measured beat of his huge wings, and yet the 
bird may actually be travelling faster than wild 
ducks or sharp-flying Brent geese. Inexperi- 
enced gunners often innocently open fire upon 
swans at from one to two hundred yards 
distance under the impression that they are 
well within gunshot. This, however, serves but 
to w^ound and to frighten birds, and care should 
be taken to estimate distances, if on land, by 
the bird's surroundings, or, if on water, by its 
eye, the marking on its bill, and the general dis- 
tinctness with which it may be seen. 

'rhe head or the hollow underneath the wing 
are the most assailable targets at which to aim 
when shooting at a swan flying ])ast. 

Colonel Hawker speaks of a dodge for making 
a going-away swan “ haul his wind ” and so 
come across the gunner, and this is (|uite possible, 
as the following incident will show. In January, 
1895, the last swan year of any account, 1 was 
wild-fowling off the Essex coast. It was in the 
early days of the memorable frost of tliat year, 
and on coming aboard the yacht from morning 
flight, preparatory to going afloat for the day 
and whilst swabbing the mud off my wading 
bools 111 the dinghey alongside, my man called 
attention to two swans flying up against the 
steady north-east breeze then blowing. As it was 
evident that the line of flight they were pursuing 
would bring them across the bow of tlie yacht 
not more than eighty yards away, I called to 
my man to hand me the double 8-borc he had 
just placed in the cabin, with some big shot 
cartridges. 'Phis he quickly did, and 1 fired 
two shots at the leading bird, a huge fellow, 
wliereat he gave a heavy lurch and appeared to be 
coming down, but recovering, he hauled round, 
and in two seconds botii were close alongside: 
the boat, offering the best ])ossible opportunity 
for a double shot, but the gun was not loaded, 
and by the time more cartridges \vere got out of 
the cabin the birds were 150 yards away, and 
the error was not retrieved, at all events just 
then. 

Guns and Ammunition — Although not 
at all times absolutely essential, success in swan- 
shooting is usually best assured by the employ- 
ment of heavy guns of wide bore. Swans have 
now and a.;ain been killed with ordinary game 
guns and No. 4 shot, by shooting at# the head 
and neck or underneath the wing, but in a 
general way the range is so great as to necessi- 
tate the use of more powerful guns and weightier 
shot. In a punt gun of, say i^-inch or i J-inch 
bore, suitable charges of Curtis and Harvey’s 


Colonel Hawker's punt-gun powder, and of BB 
shot of 58, or A shot of 50 pellets to the ounce, 
will do good execution at the heads and necks 
of sitting swans at 80 yards. But for flying 
shots at longer range, mould shot, SSSG of 1 7 
pellets to the ounce, will be required ; and with 
this size swans may be killed at 100 yards or 
over. For heavy sljoulder guns of 4- or S hore, 
A A of 40, or AAA of 32 pellets to the ounce, 
may be used at fair ranges, whilst the mould 
shot already mentioned can he requisitioned for 
the longer shots. 

Bibliography — Any one tlesirous of gaining further 
infonnaiion rdalive to ilie h:il)its ami life lii'Jlory of the 
Swans will ilouhtless (iml what he reijuires in one or 
other of the ff>lh)wing works : .•/ History of liritish 
Jtirets, hy Ileiiry SeeI)ohm (Porter); YarrclTs British 
/tinis, 4lh edition, the 1st and 2 nd vols. of which were 
revise*! hy Professor Alfred Newton, and the 3rfl .'iml 4lh 
hy Mr. Iloward Saumlers ; A Manual of British Binfs^ 
hy llow*ard S.'iiinders ; A Handbook of British AV/ </v, hy 
j. F. Ilarting; A Hitt ionary of Birds^ hy Professor 
Xjw*i*i:i. 

Then as to the shooting of wild swans, full directions 
f*M- jnirsuing the sjuirt in (Ireal P>rit:iiii are t*> he found in 
one i>r other of the following hooks : instrtntions to 
yonnji^ Sfortsuirny by Colonel Ilaw'ker (Messrs, hong- 
inan). 'Phis, the standard woik fifty or more years ago, 
lan Ihrot’gli several **dilions ; nlihfjiigh of course the 
seetioii treating of guns is ohs*)letc, many of the instruc- 
tions w'ith respect to |•l 1 Ills, si/cs of shot, and the general 
methods *)f procedure w'hen wild fowling, are as a))plical)]e 
now as on the daylhex were writ tiai. Tho \Vildf(nvIt'i\ by 
II. C. Kolkanl (l.ongtnans), a delightful hook, holds 
first place as a Jiisiory of the sport. Tho luntdor in 
/n'/and^ as also the sei lii>n f>n ll'itdfoTftiny in Letters to 
youny Siuwlers^ by Sir Ralph Payim-Gallwey, Hart., arc 
eslreiiuly useful. The Art of Wildfowlin^^s by Mr. 
Abel Chapman, a sound work ; and Prartical IVitd- 
foxtdin^i^, h\ tile pn-sent writer (1-.. Upeott Gill). 

Hkxrv Sharp. 

SWAN, I'A MIC —From it.s .size, ihs dazzling 
whiteness, and the gracefulness of its movements 
in the wnler,fe\v birds are more attractive than the 
Mute Swan {Cv^^ntts oior\ which, having lived for 
tx’ntiirics in a state of semi-rloinestication, has 
become in consequence one of the most familiar 
of waterfowl. 'J'he snow-white feathers in the 
wing receive additional beauty by the muscular 
])ower which the swan ])ossesses of raising them 
without extending the wing itself, a habit which 
is technically termed “busking.” 

Anciently ])roclaimed a royal bird, it was 
ordained that when at liberty in a public river or 
creek no subject could claim ownership in a 
swan excel jt by grant from the Crown. 'Phe 
privilege of keeping swans seems to have extend- 
ed back as far at least as 1483, as appears by 
laws and orders made in that year, and in 1496. 
In creating this i)rivilegc the Crown granted 
Swan Marks {c}\i(ni fwta*\ notches or nicks 
on the bill to denote ownership ; and the books, 
or rolls, of swan marks that have come down 
to us arc amongst the most curious relics of the 
past. 

Formerly no one might keep swans w'ho was 
not possessed of freehold land of the yearly 
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value of five marks 6 s. 8i/.), and under a 
Statute of 2 2 Edw. IV., cap. 6, the swan, or 
cygnets, of any person not so qualified might be 
seized and became forfeited to the king. Iwery 
owner of swans, however, had to i)ay 6 s. M, for 
a license to kcc]> them, although this license 
did not require renewing, for it was available for 
the life of the holder. That being .settled, the 
next point was to denote the ownership of every 
bird by causing a mark to be made iqum its bill, 
and this had to be arranged with the royal 
swanherd, or, as he was then called the Master 
of the Game of Swans {J\liigister dedttcius cy^mt^ 
runi)y who kept a book, or roll, for the purpose, 
in which the mark of every j)rivate owner was 
entered, and could be referred to at any time in 
case of dispute. From time to time commissions 
were issued for holding “Swanherds* Courts’’ 
or “ Swan-mootes,” at which orders were made 
“ where and when they were fit and neci!ssnry 
for the j)reservation of swans.” 'rhese orders 
were copied out and made known by jjroclama- 
tion in market towns ; they j)uri)orte(J to ])rovide 
for every ] 3 ossible c(jntingency that could arise 
in dispute regarding ownership and the i)roj)er 
protection of swans. 

Swan Laws - 'Die law relating to these 
birds, as appears by statutes of Edward IV. and 
Henry VII., was very .severe. Any i)erson 
killing a swan, or even driving one away from 
his ow’n ground if it offered to biced there, was 
liable to a year s iin])risonment, and fine at the 
kings pleasure of 4d . ; and any one stealing 
the eggs incurred a penalty of 13^*. 4d. for every 
egg taken. If a dog drove a silting swan off her 
nest his master forfeited i3,f. 4//., and if the dog 
killed the swan, his owner had to pay 405*., 
whether he was ]»resent or not. 

Stealing the eggs of a swan from the nest was 
punishable under 1 1 Hen. VII. c. 17, by im- 
prisonment for a year, and a fine at the kings 
pleasure; but this enactment was sujHr.seded by 
i. Ja(\ I. c:. 27, section 2 of which declared that 
any person so offeiuling was liable upon con- 
viction before two justices to be impri.soncd for 
three months, unless he paid to the church- 
wardens, for the ii.se of the j)0(jr, 20s. for every 
egg, or, after one month of hi.s commitment, 
becante bound with two sureties in /,2o apiece 
never to offend again in like manner. 

As to the present legal status of the birds 
themselve.s, the principle .seems to be that when 
a sw'an is rediK'cd lawfully into the possession 
of a private person, whether it be marked or 
not, he may be said to h.ivc a properly in it for 
the purpose of an jndictment at common law for 
tarceny or otherwise ; but that if the bird be at 
liberty, in the .sea c-r in a navigable river, 

/mvV it belongs to the Cro»wi.. Although it is 
not larceny to take tlie eggs of swans, since the 
law has assigned a less puni.shment for the 
oflTence by statute, the eggs arc iiroteeted under 
sect. 24 of the Game Act r and 2 Will. IV. c. 32, 


[swan 

which enacts that if any person not having the 
right of killing the game upon any land — nor 
having permission from the person having such 

right shall wilfully take out of the nest, or 

destroy in the nest, upon such land the eggs of 
any bird of game, or of any sivan^ wild duck, 
teal, or wigeon, he shall on conviction thereof, 
before two justices of the peace, forfeit and pay 
for every egg so taken or destroyed, such sum 
of money not exceeding ^s. as to the justices 
shall seem meet, together with the costs of the 
conviction.” 

Cob and Pen — The origin of the names 
cob and pen for the male and female swan re- 
spectively, is traceable to those ancient “ Laws 
and Orders for Swans ” in which the sexes arc 
invariably so designated. Thus, in 1598, we 
find it ordained that “if any brood be found 
being led by one sw'an, the swan and cygnets 
shall be seized for the king till due proof be had 
whose they arc, and whose was the swan that is 
away, he it cob or pen ” ; for if the swan of one 
owner paired with that of another, there was a 
regulation as to the division of the brood in 
swan-upping time, when the cygnets w'ere 
allotted and marked accordingly. (See “ The 
Orders. lAUves^mnd Ancient Cnstomes 0/ Swannes^ 
caused to be printed by John WitheringSy KsquirCy 
Master and Gicvcnwiir of the Royal Game of 
Siaans and. Cygnets throughout Engtandy puth 
lished by August MathetveSy 1632.”) At the 
pre.sent day, in the ca.se of a mixed brood, the 
cygnets are divided between the two owners. 

Swan -upping 'J'he j)ractice of taking up 
swans at the end of July or beginning of August 
for the purpose of marking them so as to denote 
their ownershi]) is a very ancient one, and 
originally was not, as now, confined to the 
Hiames, but extended to all parts of England. 
Although no “ Swan herds’ Courts” are now 
held nor any proclamations made, and the office 
of “ Master of the Swans throughout England ” 
is abolished, many of the old orders are .still 
adhered to for their own protection by those wdio 
kec]) swans upon the Thames. The owners 
thus ])rivilcged at the present day arc Her 
Majesty the Queen, the Vintners* Comparfy, 
and the Dyers* Company; and the old custom of 
marking the birds as soon as the young broods 
arc sufficiently well-grown is annually observed. 
Each has his own swanherd, and at the appointed 
time they meet at London Bridge, and proceed 
up the river in boats by stages, the ceremony 
occupying four days, usually commencing on 
the third Monday in July. The stages are from 
London Bridge to Ditton, Ditton to Staines, 
Staines to Bray, and Bray to Henley ; the 
number qf swans upon the river is so great 
(between 400 and 500) that it is not possible to 
catch and mark them all in less time than four 
days. 

The nunihcr of swans caught in 1897 be- 
tween London Bridge and Henley was 481. Of 
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these 168 belonged to the Queen, 181 to the 
Vintners' Company, and 132 to the Dyers* 
Company. 

The swanherds report that, as a rule, the 
swans on the Thames are well treated by the 
public, who feed them frequently, and do not 
molest the young or take the eggs. This, of 
course has an important bearing in maintaining 
their numbers. Casualties unavoidably occur, 
such as the swamping of nests, and the conse- 
quent addling of eggs ; the destruction of newly- 
hatched young by pike, or by accident, and 
deaths from cold and starvation in winter, 
although at that season many of the birds get 
housed in barns and fed by those who live near 
the river. 

Nesting — Swans, it is said, ])air for life, 
ljuild a fresh nest each season, and if left un- 
molested, will keep pretty close to the same 
locality (Stevenson, Birds of Norfolk^ vol. iii., 
p. 67). 'fhe same author remarks, “Young 
henbirds do not lay tilt their second year, some 
not until the third or fourth, and commence by 
laying from three to five eggs.” 'Fhe swanherd 
at Abbotsbury, after an experience of fifty years, 
declared in 1876 that they do not lay Utforc 
their third year (Mansel Plcydell, Birds oj 
DorsetshirCy 1888, p. 144). 

'Fhe nest of a swan would fill an ordinary 
farm-cart. It is generally composed of a great 
mass of rushes, reeds. Hags, and other coarse 
aquatic herbage, piled u}) in a heap at the 
water's edge, or carried for choice to some 
island for greater seclusion. On the top of tliis 
heap, and in a slight hollow, the pen will lay 
from five to ten greenish-while eggs, on which 
she must sit for six weeks before the cygnets are 
hatched. Altliough the nest is usually built of 
a sufllicient height to escape the danger of a 
flood, many instances have been recorded in 
which swans have been seen to raise tlieir nests 
suddenly when threatened by an unusually high 
tide. 

During the time the pen is sitting, the coh is 
very pugnacious, boldly attacking any one who 
approaches the nest, and buffeting the intruder 
soundly. Although the late Mr. iStevenson h.as 
stated that he was never able to verify the asser- 
tion that a swan has been known to break a 
man’s arm or leg, and that no such occurrence 
was known, even by tradition, amongst local 
.Swanherds {Birds of Norjolk, vol. iii., i). 71), 
since his death a well-authenticated case of this 
kind has been published. (See I'/ic Zindtfgist, 
1 ^ 9 ^ P- 356.) 

'Phe cob is not merely the guardian ot the nest 
he has helned to build, but usually sits for two 
or three tlays befi re the pen begins to lay, thus 
shaping and warming the interior at the same 
time. While the pen is laying her full comple- 
ment of eggs, the cob sits upon them in her ab- 
sence, appearing reluctant to leave them on her 
return \ and although she will cover them with 


herbage when she goes oft to feed, he will un- 
cover them, wholly or ])artially, before taking 
his turn at incubation. Moreover, instances 
have been known in which, on the accidental 
death of the pen before the eggs were hatched, 
the cob has continued to sit, and in due course 
has reared the cygnets. 

Cygnets— 'Fhc colour of the cygnets is at 
first sooty gray above, the neck and under ])arts 
of the body not so dark, the bill lead colour, 
and the line at the margin of the base black. 
At the end of October, when they almost equal 
their parents in size, the colour of the bill 
changes to light slate gray with a tinge of green. 
'J'he sooty gray colour prevails uniformly over 
the head, neck, and all the upper surface; 
while the under surface of the body is uniformly 
of a lighter hue. 'Fhe gray colour vanishes 
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almost entirely after the second autumn ; and 
when two years old the cygnets have become 
quite while. In this respect the young of the 
mule swan {Cy::;nus olor) differ from the cygnets 
of the so-called Polish swan {Cyy;nus immuta- 
hilis)y which are said to be invariably white 
from birth, a peculiarity which suggested the 
specific name iinmutabilis, I nstances, how’cvcr, 
have been n.cordcd in whicli ordinary tame 
swans have been seen accompanied by white 
cygnets, and others which were followed by 
cygnets some white, the rest gray. (See the 
Zooloyisty 1SS7, p. 463; 1888, p. 470.) 

Swanneries - Anciently the Crown had an 
extensivi? swannery annexed to the royal palace 
or manoi of (darendon in W iltshire, and an- 
other in the Isle of PurliecTc (Hutchins, Hist 
Dorset, vol. i. pp. 24, 171). In the Isle of Kly 
there was at one time a swannery belonging to 
the Bisho]) of ICly, whose swan mark appears in 
several rolls or books of swan marks compiled 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. The 
Abbot of (ilastonbury also, as appears by a sur- 
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vey of the temporalities of the Abbey after its 
dissolution in 1553, had a similar “game of 
swans’’ to the number of xl. couple upon a 
mere, which was five miles in circuit and a mile 
and a half broad. (See Pheli)s, Hist Somerset^ 

»■ pp- 50. 578)- 

But the most famous swannery in the king- 
dom, and one which is still existing, is the 
swannery at Abbotsbury in Dorsetshire, at the 
western end of the i^'leet estuary. 'J’hcrc arc 
records of a swannery here in possession of the 
abbot of the neighbouring monastery long pre- 
vious to tlie Reformation. At the dissolution 
of the monastery, after some litigation it was 
surrendered to tlie king, who, in the thirty-fifth 
year of his reign, granted it to Cilcs Strangways, 
an ancestor of the present owner, the Karl of 
Ilchester. In April, 1S78, the swanherd, who 
had held ollfi('e there for more than fifty years, 
reported that the number of swans then under 
his charge was fully 1300 {Zoologist p. 

208). In the winter of 18S0 a catastrophe 
reduced the number by nearly one half. 'I'hc 
Fleet was frozen throughout during an extremely 
low spring tide, when the water plants growing 
at the bottom, becoming entangled in the ice, 
were torn uj) by the roots at the returning tide. 
Many of the swans, thus suddenly de])rivcd of 
their supply of food, cither died of famine, or 
migrated, and redir:ed the number to about 
800, which average it now maintains. (Mansel 
Pleydell, Birds of Dorsetshire^ 1888, p. 144 ) 

Swan-Pits —In former days, when no city 
banquet or marriage feast amongst well-to-do 
citizens was complete willioiit a roast swan or 
two, the cygnets intended for table were placed 
in a swan-pit and carefully fattened for some 
time previously. An interesting example of the 
kind still survives at Norwich, where the gover- 
nor of St. Helen’s Hospital, from the ancient 
swan-jut long established there, sui>pliesnol only 
the tables of the mayor and corporation, but 
many private owners who consign their cygnets 
to his care for the purpose of being fattened. 
An interesting account of this “ pit ” will be 
found in Mr. Stevenson's work above quoted. 

Wild Swans— During the winter months, 
when private lakes and pools on which swans 
are kept become frozen over, and the birds arc 
no longer able to find their natural food in the 
shape of submerged vegetation, tliey betake 
themselves to the oi)cri waters of creeks and 
tidal rivers, where they often fall a pn^y to wild- 
fowlers, who do not distinguish them from their 
wild relations. Of the latter three sjiecics, the 
WhoojDer {Cygntes musicus), Ik'wi«'k’s swan 
(te. Bewicki), and the so-called Polish swan {C. 
immutabilis) vi.sit the British Islands in winter, 
and the plumage of all when adult being pure 
white the figures of the heads above given will 
afford the readiest means of distinguishing 
them. 

J. E. Harting. 


SWIMMING — The exercise of swimming 
needs a regular action of all the muscles, for 
progress is brought about by the alternate move* 
ments of flexion and extension of the body and 
limbs. These movements begin in the legs, 
spread to the thighs, the vertebral column and 
the arms, promoting harmonious action between 
the muscles of both sides of the body, and con- 
secjuently regular development and a straight 
figure. 

'fhe common idea is that swimming can be 
easily acquired. 'Khis in the abstract is true, 
but it is one thing to be able to keep afloat and 
j)ropel yourself through the water, and quite 
another thing to do so correctly, with speed, and 
the least possible waste of power. Much de- 
]>ends on the teacher, for when once a bad style 
is contracted, it is with the utmost difficulty that 
improvement c'an be made. At the present 
time, any one can assume the title of “Pro- 
fessor of Swimming ” ; there is no recognised 
authority for testing the abilities of teachers, 
but hopes are entertained that the diploma ex- 
amination instituted by the Life-Saving Society, 
which will be referred to later, will be the means 
of creating a niiidi higher standard of education 
for the teaching of swimming than is now 
common. 

Most pc'isons who have learned to swim have 
a vivid recollection of the difficulties exjK'ricnced 
in keejiing themselves afloat when they first 
attempted the exercise. Khey especially re- 
member tlie short, vigorous but flurried, mi.s- 
directed, and conseijuently futile strokes which, 
in.stead of laiabling them to skim the surface of 
the water, ctinduc.ted them to the bottom. Im- 
jiressed ujion the memory, loo, are the ineffec- 
tual attenqils at resjnration ; the gasping and 
puffing and the swallowing of water inadvertently 
gulped instead of air. 

Rajiid j^rogress is best secured by moving the 
limbs more slowly in flexion than in extension, 
'rherefori*. the general tendency of novices to 
bend the back, to make short sharp plunges 
with hands and feet and never to straighten the 
limbs, are faults which must be avoided hy 
every one who wishes to become a swimmer. It 
should never Ije forgotten that every movement 
must be carefully executed, the circular sweep 
of the arms and legs jiroperly defined, and all 
haste avoided. 

'I’he legs have, the chief share in securing pro- 
gress, and the greatest attention should be paid 
tti this jiart of the stroke, so that the learner 
may be able to. use his legs to the best ad- 
\antage. 

/riic best metliod of practising the leg stroke 
is to take lipid of some support with both hands 
and bring the body into a horizontal position on 
the surface of the water, the legs extended close 
together and the feet turned slightly outwards, 
the heels touching. Then the legs should be 
opened and widened out at the knees, thereby 
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drawing the feet well up towards the body, heels 
kept touching all the time. 'Fhis movement 
should be freely practised before the next is 



Position I. 


entered upon, and on no account must the kni?t.‘s 
he drawn under the body, 1'hey arc simply to 
be widened out sideways. As soon as the be- 
ginner fully understands this movement, he. 
should, when the feet are drawn u|), kick them 
wide out to each side and then close tin* 
straightened legs back to their original, horizontal 
position, with a strong stroke. 

'rhese are the essential actions of the legs in 
breast swimming, and, before Xhe combini-d 
movements are practised, the beginner should 
be able to accomplish them with regularity and 
preei: ion. 

It is astonishing what confidence a learner 
will gain as soon as he begins to understand that 
he can regulate the movemi'nts <jf his limbs, and 
that as long as he keeps moving his legs in the 
manner described, his body will remain on th(‘ 
surface. Into these leg-actions he will almost 
imperceptibly glide ; the feet are drawn up, then 



J*OSITION II. 

the legs are swiftly extended and brought back 
together, with regular, rhythmical movement. 

Expert breast-stroke swimmers, as they move 
the legs backwards, make a rounded sweep witli 
the lower part of the leg and foot, causing a kind 


of flip or fin action, thereby adding to ])aee, l)y 
forming a series of irregular ellipses ; as this 
conies with practice, the learner must first 
acipiire the complete stroke. 

Now for the arm movements, 'flic arms 
should be flexed, with the elbows about four to 
six inehi s from llie sides of the body ; the hands 
should be brought uj) in front of the chin, 
thiimlis loiiching and palms facing doivnwards. 
The hands should lie near the surface and the 
body inclined forward, the head thrown slightly 
back. On no account must the hand he cramped, 
though the fingers should he fully extended and 
touching (‘lu'h other. In making the stroke, the 
arms should he shot out to their fullest i.-xtent, 
in line with the body ; thir hands then slightly 
turned outwards, the arms brought round by a 
steady ])ull until they are in line with The 
shoulder. 'I'he recovery is made by flexing the 
arms and bringing the i‘ll)ows near the sidc.s of 
the body, the hands coming almost naturally 
into jwisition again in front of the c*hin. 
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'The combination of the arm and leg move- 
ments should next he practised. 

1'he first {liffu'ulty will lie that of breathing, 
hut with a little careful attention that will soon 
!)e overcome, 'fhe inspiration must he made 
while the arms are being swept hack from the 
extended position to the one in line with the 
shouldiTS : the cxjiiration during the other por- 
tions of the slroki*. breathing should take j)lace 
Regularly irvery stroke, and not be suspended, 
as it very often is by beginners, during several. 

Whi;n first attem|)ting the combined move- 
ment.s, it is best to be held up by some one. 
.\t starting, iiK.line thii body to a liori/ontal 
position, with the back slightly hollowed, not 
arched^ with arms and legs fully extended. Then 
the arms are brought backwards until in line 
with the shoulder ; next, the elbows are fle.xed 
and the hands brought to the front in line with 
the chin. As the hands are brought *e) the front, 
the legs au; drawn up and then (juiekly kicked 
out, swirled round and brought together again, 
as if in one motion, while at the same time the 
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arms are shot forward. AVhen the arms are 
fully extended, the hand.s should be about three 
inches, and the legs, when closed, about eight 
inches below' the surface. On no account must 
there be haste in any i)art of the stroke, for the 
more careful his action at the outset, the quicker 
the beginner w'ill learn. As soon as a few strokes 
can be accomplished, he should take up his 
position on one side of the bath at the shallow 
end, push off, and try to reach the other side. 

With the accpiirenient of the bri.*nst-stroke 
will come the desire to learn the higher branches 
of the art, and for this jnirpose it is, in my 
opinion, desirable to master first the princ iples 
which govern floating, as thereby the beginner 
will soon understand how buoyant the human 
body is, how' easily it can be made to remain upon 
the surface, and the position in which it should 
be placed to minimise the resistance offiTcd it 
by water when travelling. 'J'he ability to float 
ironies to you when least e\[)ected, or, rather, you 
suddenly And your proper balance after vainly 
trying to discover it for wcH*ks. Some pijople 
there are w'lio can float but not swim ; while 
there are thousands of swimmers who cannot 
float at all. Their ignorance is largi.*ly due to 
lack of patience. 'I hey try onct^ or twice, find 
it difticult to learn, and then turn their attention 
solely to racing for the rest of their c*areer. In 
brief, floating is the balancing of tlu^ body on 
the surface of the water, and w hat tlu? swimmi.*r 
has first to find out is the exact jjosition in which 
his arms and legs have to be place<l in order to 
accomplish it. 'J’ho learner should first stand 
erect in the bath with legs close together and 
then lean backwards, at the same time extend- 
ing the arms beyond the head. After closing 
his mouth and taking a deep breath, a slight 
push from the bottom sliould be made, sufficient 
to l)ring the body to tlw^ surface in a horizontal 
position. Then, gently iiu liiung his head back, 
holding his bn.atli, and without troubling if 
his face go under water, he should first note 
which jKirl of the body sinks first. If the legs 
sink, then either the arms are not fully c\li*nded, 
the lux'id not sunk low enougli, or tlur durst not 
properly inflated, 'fhe nuTest alteration of 
one of the limbs may suflice to keep tlu? body 
on to]\ A good way of ])ractising is to place 
the feet under the rail of the bath and then lie 
flat on the ba('k with arms extended be)ond 
the head, die wliole body being kept perfectly 
straight, but not rigid. In getting into position, 
every movement should In* made ^lf)wly, and, 
if the body dcseend a little, there should be no 
alteration in its position, as in any casi; there is 
sligj^il sinking ai iwery expiration, followed by a 
corresponding rise at each inspiration. 'Two 
great faults must be guarded against, (/i) the 
almost uncontrollable dc^in^ to lift the head, and 
(/5) ///t' contraction tfj the mnseks before the whole 
body is rigid. 

Sometimes sculling ” is taught first, as this 


is the chief of floating and other surface feats. 
The body is kept straight, as previously de- 
scribed, but the arms, instead of being extended 
Ijcyond the head, are placed at the side of the 
body, the hands palm downwards, . By slight 
semicircular, wave-like motions of the hands 
from right to left, the recovery being made as if 
feathering an oar, the body is kept on the sur- 
face and motion also imparted to it. If a 
swimmer aca^uire this he can always keep his 
l.)ody in position for floating practice. In salt 
water it is much easier to balance one’s self than 
in fresh, owing to the greater density of the water. 

When he has acquired a knowledge of breast- 
swimming and floating, the beginner can then 
turn his attention to the speed .strokes. With 
that fiimiliarly known as the .side stroke I do 
not intend to deal. It is practically out of date 
now', having l^een supplanted by the over-arm 
and 'rmdgen methods of progression. 

'rile “over-arm” movement, which is a dcr 
velopment of the old side stroke, is now used 
by almost every racing swimmer. I'he leg-kick 
is entirely different from that used in the breast 
stroke, and is more like that of a runner. The 
over-arm, the lowerarm and leg strokes combine 
in so uniform a manner that the body moves 
forward with a rtigular swing. 'Hie sw'immer lies 
on his side, the majority preferriiig to turn on 
to the right, with the under or right arm fully 
I'xtended beyond the head. He then pulls the 
under arm down through the water towards the 
hi])s, at the same timekeeping the hand flat and 
the fingers closed. As soon as the stroke is 
finished, the arm is flexed and the hand shot 
forwards, until it again arrives in front of the 
head, ready for the next stroke. W'hen the lower 
arm has nearly completed the downward stroke, 
the upper arm, slightly flexed so as to work clear 
of the chest, should be a little in front of the 
face, with the lingers closed together and hand 
pointing downwards. 'Fhe hand is then swept 
through the water close to the body until oppo- 
siti* the waist, when it i.s brought smartly out 
and ('arried rapidly through the air to the front 
of lilt' face, ready for the succeeding stroke. 

'I'he legs commence to work as soon as the’’ 
ujqH'r arm is opjiosite the shoulder. 'I'hey are 
then o[)ened widely and should be ready for the 
kick wh(.*n tlu.‘ upper hand leaves the water, the 
kick being coinj)leted before the said hand is 
ready for the next stroke. In this kick, the left 
leg is f)laced forward, knee slightly bent, while 
the right leg is carried far back and bent double, 
'rben the left leg is smartly straightened and the 
light brought back to it with a determined swish 
as of a whip. In this stroke, as the body is on 
the side, tjie hands are worked in nearly a 
vertical plane, above and beneath the trunk, and 
not on eitlier side of it, as in the breast stroke ; 
but with regard to the legs the movement is 
different, for these are worked in the horizontal 
plane. I'he extremities and the body are con- 
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scquently employed in the best possible manner 
for developing their power, reducing friction in 
the forward motion and preventing dead points. 

In the over-arm stroke, three limbs move to- 
gether in the same direction and keep time ; 
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the fourth always moves in the opposite direc- 
tion to the other three. 'Phe limbs which move 
together are the legs and over-arm ; as the latter 
is advanced, the legs are drawn up and all three 
are forced backward with energy and rapidity, 
communicating to tlie body a forward impulse, 
and the body, being on the side, advances as on 
a keel to a considerable distance ; the under- 
arm, whi('h moves by itself, acts as a cut-water, 
assists in floating the body, and keeps up the 
momentum as the other limbs are getting into 
position for the next stroke, thus securing in a 
great measure continuity of movenu:nt. In order 
to get the greatest possible power from the kick, 
the legs shoulil be made to diverge widely, and 
the greatest force should bt? ini|)arted to them 
when pushed outwards and away from the trunk, 
the force being continued as the legs are con- 
verged upon each other, until the w hole body is 
in a straight line. 

Inhalation takes place during the forw’ard 
movement of the over-arm. 

'rhe “ 'IVudgen ’’ stroke is so called because 
it was made popular in this country in the 
“ seventies ” 1)) a swimnua- of that name w ho 
had l<^rncd it while anioiig the natives of South 
America, 'rhoiigh a fatiguing stroke for a long 
swim, it is of eminent servu'e in “ water polo," 
and, for a short distance, is ]K'rha])s one of the 
speediest known. 'I’hc leg kick is essentially 
the same as in the over-arm stroke, the body 
being ot the side w^hen it is taken, but instea<l 
of the undersirni being moved in ^he orilinary 
way, it is brought out of the water beyond thi! 
head and swept round to the side, thus c-ausing 
the body to turn on the breast, 'riien the upper 
hand is pulled through the w’ater in similar 
manner and the leg kick taken, the body turning 
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once more on the side. Iriidgcn swam on the 
chest always, with both arms out of the water, 
and this style is used in polo w'hen dribbling 
the ball, but the double over-arm is the less 
exhausting of the two and just as spi^cdy. 

Swimming on the back is not much cultivated, 
but ability therein is of great assistance in the 
saving of life from drowning. The movements 
are similar to those of the breast stroke, the leg 
kick being identically the same, 'fhe arms arc 
extended hiryond the head, and then, with the 
palms turned outward, swept round to tlie body, 
and carried baek out of the water to position. 

W hen bringing a drowning person to shore, the 
hands are of course engaged, and the back- 
swimming has all to be aecf)mj)lished with the 
legs. 'I’lu.'se are sunk at a far gri.ater angle to 
the surface, so as to give' freedom of action, and 
are moved from the knees downward in semi- 
c-ircular swee|)s, whic h not only })ropel the 
swimmer at a fairly rapid rate, but also tend, 
through the eonse(|Uent swirl cjf water, to keep 
up the body of the* |)ers()n carried. When 
practising this stroke, the arms shcnikl hi? folded 
across the chest. 

Under-water swimming competitions are not 
i:ncouraged by any of the governing bodies, 
several fatal acei.leiits having resulted therefrom. 
'I'he breast stroke is ordinarily used, the bead 
being depressed and the arms kept dowaiwards. 
As soon as the swimmer is becoming exhausted, 
a warning |)ain, often described by swimmers as 
“a headaehe at the back of the neck,’* comes 
over tile mcdulJii ohloir^ata, J/r shoit/d imme- 
diately rise^ or insensibility, and ])ossibly death, 
W'ill ensue. 

W ith ability to (loat is also ae(|uired a sense 
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of ab.solutc control over the water, and the 
swimmer soon learns how* easily the body can 
be kept on the surface. I'hen ari.s«'S the desire 
to accomplish .some of the feats performed by 
ex|)erts. One of the simplest is that of treading 
water, which is useful when playing pi>lo in deep 
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water. I'he arms are extended at right angles, 
with palms downwards, and the downward action 
of the legs in the breast-stroke is used to keep 
the body off the surface, the hands being pressed 
down at each kick. When it is desired to move 
forwards, the legs are moved alUrrnately, being 
thrust outward from the knees to the front and 
then drawn backwards, tlu‘ sole of the foot 
striking the water ; but the action is i.-xactly the 
reverse when desirous of going backwards, the 
legs then being drawn alternately to the rear. 
When going forward, the hands ari^ placed on 
the hips, blit when returning they are foldetl 
across the chest. Thi^ “ l^endiilum is a 
balancing fi*at which can easily be ac('omplished 
by one* able to float. 'J'he body is first placed 
in a floating position, with the arms stretched 
out beyond the head, which is thrown well 
back. A good breath is taken, the heail 
then inclined slowly forward, and the hands 
drawn very gradually and carefully towards 
the back of the head. As this action goes on 
the feet .slowly sink until the body is perpendi- 
cular, with the face slightly out of the water. 
Then the head is sunk forward and the arms 
slow'ly extended, this bringing the legs to the 
surface in the backward direction, an<l causing 
the body to float fai'e downwards. Similar 
actions in the ri*verse direc'tion will cause the 
body to assume the perpendicular f)osition, and 
ultimately float face upwards again, the body 
moving backwards and forwards like a pi*ndu- 
lum, whence the designation of the feat. 'I'he 
“ Projjeller anil “1'orpedo '’ feats are really 
variations of back-swimming - the one above, the 
other below the surlaci*. for the propeller, the 
swimmer must first of all “ scull,” and then, when 
there is a little way on, swing the arms under 
the surface round to the head, beyond which 
they must be fully extended. 'The hands should 
then be moved from the wrists and fore-arms in 
wave-like; swee])s, tlie palms being turned out- 
wards, and the body can then be made to travel 
at a good pace. 'J’he body can be turned round 
by the slowing of the movement -of one hand, 
the body turning to that side. 'J’he “Torpedo” 
feat is similar, except that the feet are raised 
above the surfaix*, thus allowing the other por 
tion of the body to sink slightly below the sur- 
face, while at the end of each stroke the fialms 
are pushed slightly ui)wards and kept more in 
line with the body to prevent the head rising. 
Revolving on the surface is allied to floating, 
as swimming ai'tions an; not reijuircd. The 
ordinary hori/ontal position is first assumed, the 
thumbs being locked, 'riien the lungs are fully 
inifaled, the face is tun\ed gradually to the right, 
and the muscular fon.v of the right side slowly 
exerted, 'rhis will cause the body to turn over 
on to the face, and as soon as it does so the 
muscular forci; of the left side is .so used a.s to 
cau.se it to revolve on to the back again. Once 
the Ijody is in motion, the revolutions can be 


made in quick succession, but they must be per- 
formed neatly and without splashing. 

Somersaulting, when properly performed, is 
very graceful. In the ordinary single backward 
somersault, the head is bent back as far as 
possible, and the legs drawn right up to the 
body, which is first of all steadied by the arms 
being carried out in a horizontal position and 
in the .same straight line as the shoulders. The 
body is then turned on the back, the bent up 
legs being out of the water. A semicircular 
sweep of the hands towards the back, bringing 
them from palm downwards to palm upwards, 
turns the body completely over in a circle, the 
head sinking first. In the forward single somer- 
sault, the legs are doubled up and arms extended 
as before, but this time the chest is under the 
surface and the head well forward. Then a 
similar movement to that in the backward 
somersault is made with the arms, except that it 
is towards the front and not the back. 'Fhis 
causes the body to rotate, the arms being the 
axis. Double somersaulting is rather more difli- 
cult. f)nc swimmer stands on tlie bottom of 
the bath with legs extended and arms out at 
right angles. The second swimmer, after in- 
flating his lungs, sinks, places his head betwi:en 
the legs of the first, and then brings his legs iq) 
until they can (‘lasp the first .swimmer's heail, 
and also extends his arms, the two swimmers 
hiring back to back. As .soon a.s the two are 
fixed, the backward .somersault movement of 
the arms is commenced, and the men, if they 
know how to regulate their breathing sufficiently, 
can turn five or six times in this position, the 
head of one emerging from the surface as that 
of the other disappears. 

Sinking to the bottom and ri.sing again to the 
surface, without a[)parent motive pow’er, is a feat 
which illustrates the difficuUy experienced by an 
expert in staying under water, owning to the 
buoyancy of the body. First placing himself in 
a floating position, the swimmer, after carefully 
inflating his lungs, lifts his head slightly, at the 
same time slowly dropping the hips. This 
causes the body to sink gradually, and then, 
the head goes under the surface, a small quantity 
of air is expired and the body descends to the 
bottom. Ill order to rise, the legs should be 
straightened, the abdomen contracted low^ards 
the (’best, and the head inclined back. The 
body will then a.scend slowly. As soon as 
the; face appears above the surface a quick 
breath should be taken. 

Diving, like floating, is not extensively 
practised in this country, and one has to go to 
Sweden to see this beautiful branch of the art 
displayed te perfection. There, somersaulting 
from great heights, and swallow-like flights of a 
whole team are common, but it is only of late 
years that such graceful forms of diving have 
been practised in England, and then only by 
particular clubs. More attention is now, how^- 
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ever, being paid to the subject, and the general 
cultivation of this branch, and the inclusion of 
it in all tests of proficiency, is only a matter of 
time. The common forms are the “ low dive ” 
and the “ plunge.” The best way to learn is to 
stand on the side of the bath behind a towel 
held in front of the legs by two other swimmers, 
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this giving the learner an idea of lifting liis K.gs 
as he makes the dive. He should then stoop 
lh(? body forward until it is nearly double, stretch 
out his arms until they are in front of the head, 
and drop the latter between them. Vor tht? first 
dive he can let the body gradually fall forward 
and, as it goes over, throw up his legs. 'Fhe 
swimmers holding the to\veI can assist hint by 
raising it so as to throw iif) the legs pro[)erly. 
After a little practice, the nervousness con- 
se(juent on the initial going into the water head 
first \.I11 be overcome, and the Icrarner will soon 
be able to make a clean dive. 'riu.Mi he should 
stand erect on the edge of the bath with the 
legs close together and the arms swinging. 
.After a few short inhalations, the arms should 
be swung forward and a spring made from the 
side. As the feet leave the edge they should In? 
thrown above the head level, ancl the body 
straightened, while the head is sunk between 
the arms, which are kept fully extended, the 
thumbs touching and palms turned downwards. 
As soon as the water is entered, the hands 
should be turned towards the surface, and the 
diver will immediately rise. 

Plunging is a standing dive from a firm 
take-off, the body, after entering the water, being 
kept motionless, face downwards. No progres- 
sive action is ini|jarted to it other than the 
impetus of the dive, and the plunge terminates 
when the competitor raises his head above the 
surface. The ability to plunge is of good service 
to racing men and in saving life, as the body 
skims along the surface with speed for the first 
thirty fee*^ and is soon after entering the water, 
in the right plane for fast swimmjpg. More- 
over, it is of service when entering water which 
may possibly be weedy, or whose depth is un- 
known. For this form of diving the swimmer 
first stands erect on the edge, then raises him.self 
on the forepart of the feet, swings his arms from 


backward to forward, and then inspires deeply 
until the lungs are fully inflated, 'fhe body 
is shot out over the water, towards which it 
is only slightly inclined, and as the spring is 
made another deep breath is taken, 'fhe body 
should, when entering the water, be in one 
straight line, the head well sunk between the 
arms, and thii fin;! turned back, so that when 
the body rises to the surface the soles should be 
nearly lace u|)wards. During the first portion 
of the plunge, the body should not go more than 
a couple of feet l)elow the surface, and the angle 
of entry should l^e such that it rist s slowly at a 
very slight angle and not sharply. Otherwise 
much of the im|)etus gaint^d by the dive will be 
lost, owing to the resistance of the water. After 
the first forty feet the body, as a rule, travels 
sU)wly along the surface, but there are several 
]»lungers i'aj)able of extraordiniiry performances. 

In a plunging conU*sl, where a time limit 
of a minute was imposetl, .Major W. 'laylor, of 
Bootle, in 1897 covi.n-tl 74 feet ii inches, while 
in 1896 at Lewisham Bath Mr. W’. Allasoti, of 
III ‘ Otter Cliil), traversed 80 firt't 8A inches in 
98 seconds. 

Sonu.times plunging feet first is ])ractised, the 
swimmi:r standing as before, first bending his 
knees and then li*aping well out over the water, 
'rhe arms are then (piii kly extended beyond the 
hirad, thumbs locked, and the body straightened 
and thrown hack, 'fhe water is entered feet 
first and the body travels onward, face uj)ward. 

For high diving, c'oolness and keen judgment 
of the angle whit'h the body shoukl take when 
descending are i^ssential, and thi*se can be ac- 
quired by gradually increasing the height of the 
dive, a foot at a time. English divers commonly 
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drop the l>ody from a lieight and throw up the 
legs in so doing ; but this is a clumsy style and 
very often leads to the swimmer landing on his 
ba('k. I'he better form is to leap into mid-air 
with the body almost horizontal, and then 
(liiickly decline the head and arms i«)wards the 
water, so that the body comes down at so neat 
an angle as hardly to cause any disturbance 
when the entry is made. But the most graceful 
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is that termed “ swallow-diving,” the body being 
shot out from the board, horizontally as in the 
style just described, but with the arms extended 
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at right angles. It is allowed to descend in that 
position until within about six feet of the water, 
when the arms are closed together under the 
body, the head smartly 
inclined into them and 
the legs thrown up. If 
performed properly this is 
a very pnaty dive. K\ 
piTls div(? in this fashion 
from heights varying from 
forty to si.xty fc*et, and 
when a body of them do 
it together, it greatly re- 
sembles the at'tion of the 
swallow. Running headers 
and s|)ring board diving 
can easily be learnt by 
those who can dive well 
from any height over six 
feet ; but somersaulting, 
back-( 1 i ving, cross-diving 
and the various other 
methods of entering tin* 
water, which are such 
charming ft?:itures of a 
display by experts, require 
a cx^nsiderable amount 
of earel’ul practice, and 
shouM not be attemjited 
until the diver is admit- 
tedly a good performer in the common styles. 

Organisation- - The management of amateur 
swirnmmg in England is vested in a body known 
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as the Amateur Swimming Association, 
and similar organisations exist in Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, New South Wales, New Zealand, 
&c. The English body, which is the oldest of 
them all, was formed in 1869 with the ostensible 
object of promoting championships and legislat- 
ing for the government of amateur sport. For 
many years its authority was not much recognised 
outside the southern counties ; but since 1889, 
when England was divided into three districts, 
each of which has self-governing powers, it has 
become an important body and its suspensions 
are recognised by the governing associations of 
kindred sports. No person can be a member 
of its Council, or an officer, unless he be a dele- 
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gate from one of its three branches, /.t\, 
Northern, Midland, or Southern, and the re- 
presentation in the ('ouncil of the district 
i)odiesis based on the number of clubs affiliated 
to each of them, so that, unlike several of 
the kindred associations, it is purely elective 
throughout. Its objects are (a) to promote 
and encourage the art of swimming and the 
game of water polo among both sexes; (^) 
to stimulate public opinion in favour of pro- 
\iding pro|x;r accommodation and facilities for 
ac(][uiring and practising the art of swimming ; 
(c) to promote and hold amateur champion- 
ships ; (//) to promote the uniformity of rules 
for the control and regulation of amateur swim- 
ming and water polo and the management of 
all competitions therein ; (e) to enforce the ob- 
servance of the laws and rules of the Association, 
and to deal with any infringement thereof. 

Each district association is represented by its 
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president, six vice-presidents, hon. secretary and 
treasurer, and one delegate for every ten clubs 
affiliated, while the committee is composed of 
two representatives from each association and 
the officers ex ojftcio. The annual meetings are 
held in each of the districts in rotation, and all 
resolutions adopted at the said meeting are 
binding upon every amateur swimmer, and apply 
to all districts. Sentences of- dis(][uali(ic^tion 
are binding on all clubs, and are also recognised 
by the Amateur Athletic Association, the 
National Cyclists* Union, the National Skating 
Association, and the Scottish, Irish, and Welsli 
Associations, whose suspensions arc in turn 
similarly recognised by the Amateur Swimming 
Association. In the event of a swimmer desir- 
ing to appeal against a sentence by either of the 
l.)istrict Associations, he can do so to the C'om- 
mittee, whose duties include the hearing of such 
ap[)eals, the passing of all amateur records, the 
selection of teams for the International and trial 
Water Polo Matches, the appointment of dele- 
gates to the International Water Polo Board, 
and the general management of the Associa- 
tion. 'Phe definition of an amateur is as 
follows : — 

An amateur is one who has never competed for a money 
prize, declared wager, or staked bet ; who has ncvci 
taught, pursued, or assisted in the practice of swimming 
nr any other athletic exercise as a means of pecuniary 
gain ; and who has not, knowingly, or without i>rolesl, 
taken part in any competition or cxliibilion with any one 
who is not an amateur. 

A :wimmcr ceases to be an amateur and be- 
comes a professional by — 

{a) F.ngaging in swimming, or any other athletic ex- 
ercise, ur personally teaching, training, or coaching any 
person therein, for pecuniary gain. 

{A) Selling, realising upon, or otherwise turning into 
cash, any prize won by him or her. 

(t ) Accepting remuneration by way of expenses over 
aiul above the third class railway fare or otherwise. 

{{/) Atx’epting remuneration for swimming in ])iiblic, 
or by being employed for money or w'.nges in a swimming 
bath, or elsewhere as an attendant on swimmers. 

'Phere are, however, siiveral vital exceptions 
to these rules ; but the Association reserves full 
power to prevent any abii.se of them. 'I'hey 
are — 

(a) Amateur swimmers shall not lose their amateur 
status by competing with or ag.;:nst professional football 
players in ordinary club matches, for wliich no prizes are 

f iven, or in cup competitions ])ermitted by the Naliunal 
'ootball Associations or Rugby Unions of Kngland, 
Irclcind, Scotland, and Wales. 

(/O Schoolmasters or scliool teachers giving instruction 
in swimming to their school pupils, and as part of their 
school duties, and receiving no extra remuneration there- 
f('r, shall ni>t thereby endanger their amateur .status. 

(f) The fact of any payment being made*to an instruc- 
tor of life-saving shall not endanger the instructor’s status 
as an amateur ; but no such instructor can receive any 
fee or expenses for any meeting at which he competes for 
a prise of any description. 

{d) A bath manager who is not a personal attendant on 


swimmers in a swimming bath (or otherwise ineligible to 
compete as an amateur under A.S.A. laws) does not, .as 
such, endanger his amateur status. 

By the laws of the Association every meeting, 
except those held by affiliated clubs, has to be 
registered and advertised as under their laws. 
Any amateur competing at an unregistered 
meeting is liable to disqualification. 

Racing As previously mentioned, the re- 

sponsibility of dealing witli and passing records 
rests with the (.lommittee of the Association, 
who during the last few years Ivn’e had to ex- 
ercise constant care in checking limes, owing to 
the vast ini|)rovenient in speed rates. 

'Phe increased facilities for bathing and the 
great number of compiditions which are now 
held have to a curtain extent been the cause of 
this, for a swimmer has now far more oppor- 
tunities of displaying his ability when in con- 
dition than was formerly the case. A mile race 
is con.sidered the best tirst of swimming, and 
that is always thi^ distaiKu; agreed upon for the 
world’s C'hampionship. l'’or many years tlie 
record of 29 mins. 25^ ’secs, made by Mr. 
Iloraee Davenport, of the Ilex C'lub, remained 
the best known , but in 1892, S. \W (Ireaseley, 
of Leicester, wli.» afterwards turned professional, 
swam the distance in 28 mins. 18: secs, at 
Kxminsler. Since then it has been lowered to 
26 mins, .jhl secs, by Mr. J. H. 'Pyers, of 
Manchi'ster; whilcj the professional, Joseph 
Nutlall, in a race at Rochdale on .August 29th, 
189,^, against the American champion, J. 
Mcf'usker, covered a mile in thi.* marvellous 
time of 26 mins. 8 secs. In 18S6 the half- 
mile record was 14 mins. 17^ secs., made by 
Mr. H. C. Schlotel, of Surbiton, in the cham- 
pionship of that year ; hut in 1891 S. W. 
(ireaseley lowered it to 13 mins. 42 ? secs, at 
Exniinsler. In 1895 Mr. Tyers was credited 
with the |)resenl record of 13 mins. 20 secs. 
'Phe times for short dislanca; races have been 
marvellously improved, no doubt largely through 
till! belter conditions for racing in baths which 
now prevail. In 1878 the hundred yards 
amateur championship was won in i min. 
16J secs.: the standard time alone now is 
1 min. 1 2 secs. J. Nuttall (then an amateur) 
won ten years later in 1 min. .secs., and this 
record was at the time considered extraordinary, 
but the time was gradually lowered until in 
i 89() Mr. Pyers swam a hundred yards in 
1 min. I’r sec. Similar improvements are 
noticeable in the times for the other champion- 
ship distances. All amateur records must be 
made in A.S.A. or university costume, and in 
still water. For all distances up to and inclu- 
sive of 500 yards, baths of not less than 
25 yards in length can be used, but records for 
distances over 500 yards must be made in open 
water over courses not less than 220 yards in 
length. 
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The present amateur records are ; — 
Records. 
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: Bnidford. 

1 ,IKNI 

•5 

2 


„ „ All;;. j8, *94 

Suufhpuri. 

] mile 


4^1.1 


1. Julyii, y. 

Walsall. 


A record i:an only be made in a scratch rat e 
or in an individual race against time duly fixed 
and advertised before the day, and included in 
the printed programme of some public gala or 
entertainment, upon which programme the name 
or names of the entrant or entrants must appear 
together with the name of the timekeepers. 
No competitor can start whose name is not 
printed, and no one, whether entered or not, 
can join in the competition after it has started. 
Records made ■ in handicaps are not ri?cognised. 

Hints to Swimmers — i. When turning in 
a bath (swimming with over-arm stroke) place 
the hand of the lower arm flat against (he side 
under water, and then take breath, swing the 
other arm round, dip the head and draw uj) the 
knees. This will turn the body, 'rhen plac'c 
both feet against tlu? side, shoot the arms for- 
ward and push off, the head being under water 
as tlu! turn is made. 

2. When bathing in open water, look out for 
weeds and undercurrents. In the event of get- 
ting ac'cidentally into weeds, stop kicking and 
simply move the hands as if “sculling.” If 
you swim, the weeds will entangle round legs 
and arms. 

3. If a current or tide be too strong for you, 
swim diagonally across it to a spot on either 
bank, or on shore. 

4. Do not dive deep into strange water, 
espei:ially a lock pool, unless you be an i.*xpert, 
or some one who knows the place be present. 

5. 'I’o take a straight course in open waUrr, 
pick out some prominent obji.-ct on the bank 
and guide yourself by it. 

6. Beware of broken bottles, tins, iV'c., in 
river beds. 

7. When racing in the sea, you can ascertain 
the set of the current, and the best course to 
take, by throwing in a cork, or similar floating 
object, and closely watcliing its progress. 'I'he 
swimmer who swims straight from point to 
pvint, although perhaps speedier than others, 
very often loses by getting into slack water. 

8. When stung by jelly fi>h, rub the juice of 
a lemon well in, or use glycerine and rose water. 
When seized with cramp, turn on the back and 
Ti;b the limb affected and kick vigorously. At 
the same time call loudly for help. 
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9. When in a rough sea, swim through each 
wave, not over. 

10. Beware of barnacles, when pu.shing off 
from an old ship, the side of a pier, or sunken 
rocks. 

11. When diving from a boat always go off 
the stern. When getting in a boat, lay hold of 
the stern close to the gunwale with one hand 
and catch the gunwale with the other. Kick 
hard and raise the body sideways until it rests 
on the edge of the stern, then quickly move the 
hand from the stern to the scat, and slide back- 
wards into the boat. 

12. Rub yourself well and take a brisk walk 
after every swim. When in good condition, bathe 
every day, and in open water for preference. 

'Fhe diploma examination of the Life-Saving 
Society has been j)reviously mentioned in rela- 
tion to the teaching of swimming and the (]uali- 
lications which should be possessed by instruc- 
tors. 'I'he examination is divided into two pai:t.s, 
the one theoretical, the other practical. In the 
theoretical examination the candidate has to 
write an essay on the following subjects 

(ri) Importance and advantages of the knowledge of 
the art of swimming. 

(/j) h'.ffect of swiinniiiig as an exercise u]X)n the growth 
and development of the body. 

(f ) A sJiorl <lescriplion of the lungs and respiration ; 
the blood and its circulation. 

(//) The effect of excessive exercise or over- fatigue, and 
the physiology of breathlessness. 

(<*) Precautions as to loss of heat, and how to avoid 
cramp. 

(/) The best method of leaching swimming. 

In the ])raelical examination (which may be taken in 
one or two parts) oaeli candidate must perform in the 
presence of the examiners the following evolutions, in 
fresh w'atc-r. 

To e.-irry— dressed in a swimming costume, shirt, 
lie, collar, socks, bools, trousers, waistcoat, and jacket — 
a person by the second or third method of rescue a 
distance of at least 15 yards. 

(/') To iindrcs.i on the surface of the water. 

(f I 'Co swim conlimiously without any pause or 

rest) for twelve minutes in the following four positions : 
(i) on th«‘ breast, (2) on the back, using arms and legs, 
(3) on the back, the arms being folded on the chest, (4) 
overarm side stroke. Three minutes allowed for each 
position. 

{//) 'I’o dive from ihe surfaccr of the water to a dcplhn)f 
at least 5 feet and raise a weighted object. 

(f) To float motionless on the surface of the water for 
at least 30 seconds. 

(/) 1 u dive from heights not exceeding 5 feet and 
20 iecl. 

Cv^) 'lo plunge a distance of not less than 40 feet. 

(//} 'I'o swim by means of the propeller a distance of 
30 feel. 

(*) To turn from the surface of the water two somer- 
saults forwards and backwards. 

U 1 perform three voluntary movements illustrating 
fancy and scientific swimming. 

(/*) To illustrate, as may be required by the examiners, 
the l)e.st method of teaching .swimming, diving, floating, 
and life-saving. 

A maximum of ten points is allowed for. each Subject 
and movement. Any candidate failing to obtain 50 per 
cent, of the maximum for each subject or movement is 
disqualified. 


Archibald Sinclair. 
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WATER POLO — Since the recognition of 
this sport in 1884 by the Amateur Swimming 
Association, it has become very popular, and, 
in addition to various national championships 
and league competitions, there is now established 
a regular series of annual international matches 
in which England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales 
all participate. On the Continent and in New 
Zealand, Australia, Canada, India, the United 
States, &c., it is also played, the English rules 
being those generally adopted. 

The game is played with an Association 
football in a bath, or open water, the latter for 
preference, as the general idea of water polo is 
to increase the staying powers of a swimmer. 
In a shallow bath he can rest when not in 
possession of the ball, but in open water he 
cannot, and must exercise his knowledge of 
floating, treading water, &c. 

A team consists of seven players, three of 
whom generally play forward, one at half-back, 
two at full-back, and the other in goal, 'rhe 
distance between the goals must not be more 
than thirty yards, or less than nineteen, and the 
width of the field of play not more than twenty 
yards. 

'J'he goal posts, which are fixed at each end 
of the field of play, must be ten feet apart, and 
when the water is . over five feet in depth, the 
cross bar must be placed three feet above the 
surface; but when the water is less than five 
feet in depth, the cross bar must be placed eight 
feet frorn the bottom. In baths the goal posts 
arc provided with flat metal foot, so as to rest 
firmly on the bottom, and the goals, which are 
usually of a permanent character, with goal nets 
attached, are drawn up by pulleys to the roof, 
when not in use. When in the water they are 
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braced to the end of the bath by means of iron 
back stays and thereby made rigid. 

In open water, in cases where the water is too 
deep to allow of the uprights being wedged 
firmly in the bottom, a different plan has to be 
adopted. ^ Then a floating platform about twelve 
feet in width and four feet in deptlv is used. 
From the front of it project two stout pieces of 
battening, ten feet apart, and on them the 
uprights are raised to a height of three feet, 
with the cross bar fixed at the top, and from 
the two ends of the cross bar a frame-work is 
VOL. 11. 
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fixed to carry the goal net. The platform is 
moored securely at each end of the course, and 
the field of play marked out by flags on buoys, 
or poles lashed together along each side and 
end. 

'I'he game is started by the referee throwing the 
ball, which must measure between 26.V inches and 
28i inches in circumference, into the centre of 
the field of play. The learns, who luive been 
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previously lined up at their respective ends, 
immediately swim hard to their places, the 
centre-foiward of each team usually going 
straight for the ball, and, if successful in 
rfac!hing it first, passing back to one of his owm 
side. The ball can be hit or thrown by any of 
the players, provided they are not standing and 
do not use l)oth hands, and it can also be 
dribbled. For standing when [)laying the ball, 
touching the ball with both hands, holding the 
rail or side during any portion of the game, 
ducking an opponent when he is not in posses- 
sion of the ball, retaining possession of the ball 
when ducked, holding, pulling back, or pushing 
off an opponent, or turning on the back and 
kicking off an opponent, fouls are awarded, 
the penally being a free throw for the opposing 
side from the place where the foul occurred ; 
but a goal cannot be scored from the said free 
throw, unless the ball has touched at least one 
other player. For fouls which the referee 
considers to be wilful, he can order a man out 
of the water after one caution, but many 
authorities are of opinion that for fouls com- 
mitted close to goal, in order to prevent an 
almost certain score, a penalty throw', similar in 
character to the penalty kick at Association 
football, should be instituted. Beyond those 
just detailed, the rules are very simple. The 
duration of the game is fourteen minutes, seven 
each way, but time occupied in disputes or 
fouls, and the time from the scoring of the goal 
to the restarting of the game, are not reckoned 
in the time of play, so that a match with 
plenty of scoring often lasts close upon half an 
hour. A goal is scored by the entire ball 
passing beyond the goal posts and under the 
cross bar. Each side has then to line up at its 
respective end again and another goal cannot 
be scored after restarting until the ball has 
touched more than one player. Goal and 
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corner throws are allowed on the same 
principles as Association football, and the goal- 
keeper is exempted from the rules relating to 
standing, using both hands, or jumping from 
the bottom when playing the ball, but he must 
not throw more than half distance under 
penalty of a foul to the op[)osing side, and i^an 
be treated as any other player when in posses- 
sion of the ball. 

Tlu* speedii‘st swimmers and most reliable 



shots should b(» |)ieke(l as forwards, while the 
captain, who should be good at passing, should 
play at half-back, the pln<’e of honour and hard 
work. Sturdy and cool players, with plenty of 
stamina, are best as backs. I^^acli member of 
the team should have a knowledge of the 
‘‘ Trudgen ” stroke, or be able to swim fast on 
the breast, as these acconiplishments are of 
extreme value when dribbling. A good 
knowledge of swimming, and the proper 
methods of placing the body so as to gel the 
best possible purchase when throwing the ball 
in the water, are indispensable before a man 
can rank as a good player. Clonstant practice 
is nei:i?.ssary, and this evi-ry captain should .see 
that his ti\im obtains. 

Next to shooting, practice in passing is of 
most importance. Above all, a team should be 
a combination and not a mere collection of 
swimmers, irach desirous of scoring. In shadow- 
ing their op[)onents, [)layers should always be on 
the alert for [)ossiI)le passes, and wluai tackled 
should make ijuick short j)asses to one another. 
There must be no hesitation, for th(j man who 
is (juiek to .see an of)ening and take advantage 
of it is the skilful playc.T. One golden rule all 
players must ob.serve, and that is never to pa.s.' 
direct to a covered player, fur he is certain U) 
be tack Km i, and their own goal may be in 
danger before they are av ^re of it. T\\q projicr 
place to pass is some distance from a covered 
player, ixirlicularly if he is knowm to be sjjcedy, 
for then by superior swimming he can usually 
reach it (juickcr than hi.s rival and possibly 
9 hoot a goal, or pass back, before his vis-a-vis is 
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aware of the move. If the forwards are good 
swimmers, they will always keep in position for 
a few swift strokes, which at critical moments 
change the fortunes of the game and outwit 
opposing backs. Quick turning of the body 
and swift dribbling are of .the highest import- 
ance. W'hcn dribbling, the forwards should 
work to the off side of the backs, so as to draw 
them wide of their goal, and when tackling 
seems imminent, pass sharply away. They 
should keep as far as possible from the 
opposing backs, except when the ball is on the 
goal line, when they should try and force a 
corner. On the half-back devolves the direc- 
tion of the game. Against him he has opposed 
the centre forward of the other side, and, as a 
rule, the most speedy swimmer in it. He must 
never let him go uncovered, and must also keep 
well in touch with his own backs. Except 
under speca'al circumstances, he should never 
attempt to shoot goals, preferring rather to feed 
his forwarils, or, when strongly attacked, to pass 
behind to his backs farthest from goal. 

'1*0 the backs are relegated the duty of 
checking the play of the wing-forwards of the 
other side, who will try to swim round them, 
dribble, or pass just as they are being tackled, 
'rhe ba<'ks must be alive to all these styles of 
play, as , well as in touch with each other. 
.Above all, they must avoid fouling, for so close 
to goal a foul is almost a goal thrown away. 
Rather should they concede a corner than duck 
an o|)[)Oiu*nt when he is not in possession of the 
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ball, for this offence is likely to be considered 
by the referee a wilful foul. 

The goal-keeper, though not necessarily a 
speedy swimmer, requires to be very quick; 
must knijw when to fist out, catch, or concede a 
corner, and what distance to throw otit. • • 

The ability to pass and throw accurately 
can' only be developed by constant play arid 
the careful watching of good men; 'but'sbtne 
useful hints can, however, be given on rfcco^hised 
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styles of passing and throwing. First of all the 
player has to know how to dispose of his body, 
for on that depiends to a large extent the force 
of his throw. In what is known as the forward 
shoulder throw, the ball is lifted from the water 
to the side of the head, the left arm is stretched 
out in front and the legs drawn up ; then, as the 
ball is shot forward, the legs are forced rapidly 
down. When shooting at goal in this style, the 
player should be uncovered and make what is 
known as the ricocJiet throw, the ball touching 
the water with force a couple of yards in front 
of the goabkcepcr, and rising over, or at the 
side of, him into goal. But for ordinary 
shooting the “back throw” is more commonly 
used. In this method the pdayer seizing the ball 
turns rapidly on his back, brings his legs to the 
front, and, as the body advances, the ball can 
be shot forward with great force. But if the 
leg kick be not p^ropierly made, the body will 
sink and the throw prove abortive. It is when 
an opp)onent is making this throw that scientific 
tackling comes to the aid of the opposing side, 
effort being made to seize the upraised arm, or 
tip the ball out of the hand. Cood |)assing is 
more difficult of accomplishment, piarticularly 
that termed the “Pass back.” This is made 
when the pdayer is in difficulty ; but it is a styU? 
which should never be adopted unless the 
player can depiend upon his own accurac'y, for 
he does not see whither the ball is travelling 
and can only guess the jiosition. Vet it is a 
common pass, and to such jicrfection has it 
attained that many men can place the ball 
behind them within a yard of where they jutlge 
their men to be. The hand should be pdaced 
under the ball and the latter (puickly raised 
above the surface, immediately it is dear, the 
ball is thrown back over the head, the dis- 
engaged hand being forced down into the water 
and a leg stroke taken. It is possible to make 
this throw with either hand, as well as to send 
the ball by deflections of the hand to right or 
left, high or low. 

Then there arc two c^her p^asses, develop- 
ments of which come by piractice. 'Hiese are 
the “ breast stroke ” and “ over arm.” 'Fhe 
“ breast stroke ” can be made with either hand, 
and is used when a player desires to pass to the 
right or left. When, for exainjde, in dribbling 
up) there is a likelihood of being tackled, the 
player pas.ses on the side oppiosite to that on 
which the tackle is likely to occur, and so skilful 
can a pdayer become with either haiid, that while 
passing he is. able to continue his swimming. 
In the “.over arm ” pxiss the ball is taken with 
the upperm^'st hand and piassed either in the 
line of sight to the rear, or behind ;J)ut it is 
{Perhaps the most difficult of Ull to cultivate, 
though very useful to a half-back. By far the best 
{lasses are those which can be used with the 
“ Trudgen ” stroke, for, when., that stroke is 
employed, the opiponcnts. can be seen all through 


the game, a mailer of impossibility when the 
over arm stroke is used. It is invaluable when 
dribbling, as the ball may be driven along 
rapidly, piasses made (jiiickly, and either hand 
used. When a pilayer is drilibling, the ball is 
allowed to drift between the arms, striking them 
or the chin as the pilayer progresses, but never 
being actually held. 'I'hc op|)osing side cannot 
then duck the swimmer without fouling, and 
must pick the hall out from between his 
cxlcndcd arms. 

The rules of the game, so far as C'-rcat Britain 
and freland are concerned, cannot be altered, 
except at the Annual Meetings of the Interna- 
tional Board, which represents the English, 
Scotch, Welsh and Irish Amateur Swimming 
Associations. 'I’lie first inti.rnational match was 
one between England and Scotland at 
Kensington Baths, London, in 1890, when 
Scotland won easily. 'J'he same country’s team 
jiroved successful thi.‘ following year, l)Ut from 
that time until 1897 they never again managed 
to defeat ICngland. Ireland first began to pilay 
International Matchi.‘s in 1895, and Wales the 
following year. Inter Varsity Matches, between 
Oxford and (Cambridge, are now also annual 
fixtures. 'I'he res'ilts of the Internationals to 
dale ari; here ap)p)iriit]ed : 

B \( ; I .A M > 7'. Sco i‘ 1 .A N I >. 

IMnycil S. Won 5 * 3 . 

1S9U, Lnmlon, S. 4-“0 1S94, Xotlingluiiii, !•!. 4 - i 

iS»)i, (ilasg«)\v, S. 2- 0 l’'<linl)ur^h, K. 3—0 

iSy2, Livcr])i)i»l, K. 4-0 ‘ 1S9O, lEondoii, B. 4 — 2 

1S93, (ilasg«)w, B. 3 o i8q 7, Btliiilmrgh, S. 2—1 

Bncianp 7*. Ikki.am). 

JMayctl I. Won i. l.osL o. 

1S95, ]«(iiiili>n, B. 12 o. 

Scoii.AM) T'. Walks. 
lM:iyu(l I. Wuii I. Lnsl O. 

1897, Ncwi)ort, S. 3 2. 

Walks v , Irkland. 

IMayi'd 2. Wj>n 2. Bf».si o. 

1S9O, BoiidiMi, W. 3- -o. 

1897, Swan.sra, W. 3 -2. 

'J’lie ICnglish Championship) compietition was 
started in 1888 and was won in that and the 
following year by the Burton -on-' Trent Club. 
In 1890 Hanley p)roved successful, but the 
pirevious holders once more came to the front 
the next year. Nautilus, a London club, won 
in 1892, and 'Tunbridge Wells in 1893. Since 
then Manchester Osborne have always p)roved 
successful. 

I'l Scotland this game is named Acpuatic 
Football. 

WiLLiAiM Hknry. 

A.MATBUK SWIMMING ASSOCIATION. 

IXTKR. NATIONAL UL’LKS KOR WaTKR PoLO. 

1. HalL — The* tvall to bu round and fully vitiated. 
It shall nieasurc not Icvss than 26^ in., nor mure than 
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28} in. in circumference. It shall be waterproof, with 
no strapped scams outside, and no grease or other objec- 
tionable substance on the surface. The ball to lie fur- 
nished by the home team. 

2. Goals, — The width of the goals to be 10 feet, the 
cross-l)ar to be 3 feet above the surface when the W'aler is 
5 feet or over in depth, and to be 8 feet from the IsitUim 
when the water is less than 5 feet in depth. The goal- 
posts to be furnished by the home team. 

Note. — Whenever practicable, nets should lie attached 
tf) the goal-|Mists. 

3. Caps and flags, - - One team sliall wear dark blue caps 
and the other team white caps. Kach gotil-scorer shall 
be provided with a red Iktg, and the referee with a dark 
blue and a white Hag and a belt. 

•4. Field of Play, The distance Ix^tween the goals shall 
not exceed 30 yards, nor lx; less than 19 yards, the width 
shall not Ik* more than 20 yards, and shall be of even 
width throughout the field of play. The goal-posts shall 
lx; fixed at least one foot from the end of the bath, or any 
obstruction. 

5. Depth, — The water shall not be shallower than 
3 feet. 

6. Time, * -The duration of the match shall lx; 14 
minutes, 7 minutes each way. Three minutes to lx; allowed 
at half-time for change <if ends. When a goal has lx.*eii 
scored, the time from the scoring of the goal to the re- 
starting of the game, or time occupied by disputes or 
fouLs, shall not be reckoned as in the lime of play. 

7. Officials, 'rhe officials shall consist of a referee, a 
timekeeiier, and two gofil -scorers. 

8 . Referee. — The referee’s duties shall lx: to start the 
game, slop all unfair i»lay, <lccide all cases of dispute, 
tleclare fouls, g<jals, half-time, and time, and see that 
these rules are proptrrly carried out. lie may pnickiim a 
foul, without its being claimed by any of the com|H;titors, 
and shall decide upon and declare all goals, whether 
signified or not. The referee’s derision is final. 

9. Goal- scorers, — The goal -scorers shall stand at the 
side near each goal, and when they <'onsider that the kill 
has i)a.ssed through the goal, at their respective ends 
only, they shall signify the same io the referee by means 
of a red flag. They shall not change ends, and shall 
keep the score of goals of each team at their respective 
ends. 

10. Teams.— Kach side shall consist of not more than 
.seven players, who shall wear blue and white ca\is restx;c- 
tively, anil drawers or costumes with drawers underneath 
tnc costumes. In baths no grease, oil, or other objec- 
tionable .substance shall be rubixsl on the body. 

11. Captains. — The captains shall be playing mcmlx;rs 
of the teianis they represent ; they shall agree upon all 
preliminaries, and shall toss for choice of ends. If they 
are unable to agree upon any point, the referee shall 
decide for them. 

12. Starting. — The j^lsiyirrs shall enter the water ami 
place themselves in a line with their respective goals. 
The referee shall .stand in a line w'ith the centre of the 
course, and, having ascertained that the captains are 
ready, shall give the word “Cl*),” and iinmediately throw 
the liall into the water at the centre. A goal .shall not lx; 
scored after starting or re-starting until the kill has lx;cn 
handled by an opposing player or by a player on the 
.same .siile, who shall lx; within half-distance of the goal 
attacked. The kail must be handled by more than one 
player before a goal can be scored. 

13. Storing — A goal shall be scored by the entire l)all 
passing Ix^yond the goal-ixists and under the cro.ss-l*ir. 

14. Fouls, — lx. .shall be a Foul : (<1) To touch the IxiU 
with both hands at the same time ; (b) To hold the rail 
or side during any ]>art of the game ; {c) To stand on or 
touch the Imttnm during any ]»rt of the game, 'inless for 
the purixKse of resting ; {d) To duck an op]x>nent, unle.ss 
he is holding the ball, or to retain pos.scssion of the ball 
when ducked ; (e) To jump from the Ixittom or pu.sh 
from the side (except at starting or re-starting) in order 
to nlay the ball or duck an opponent ; (/) To hold, pull 
,back, or push off from an opiionent ; (j?-) To turn on the 


back and kick at an opponent ; {h) To assist a player 
at the start or rc-.start. 

Note. — Dribbling or striking the ball is not holding, 
but lifting, carrying, pressing under water or 
placing the hand under or over the ball when 
actually touching, is holding. Dribbling the ball 
up and through tlie posts Is permissible. 

15. Penalties. — The penalty for each foul shall be 
a free throw to the opposing side from the place ' where 
the foul occurred. A goal cannot be scoreil from a free 
throw unless the ball has been handled by at least one 
other player. 

16. Wilful /’<;«/r.--If, in the opinion of the referee, a 
player commits an ordinary foul wilfully, he .shall be 
cautioned for the first offence, and for the second the 
referee shall have the power to order him out of the water 
until a goal has been scored. It shall lx; a wilful foul to 
start lx;fore the word “Go,” to deliberately waste time, 
or for a player to take up a position within a yard of his 
op{M)nents* go.il. 

17. Declaring Pauls. — The referee .shall declare a foul 
by blowing a whistle and exhibiting the colour of the side 
to whicli the free throw is awardee!. The player nearest 
to where the foul occurred shall take the throw. The 
other i)layers .shall remain in their rc-spective positions 
from the blowing of the whistle until the Ixill has left 
the hand of the player tsiking the throw. 

18. Goal-keeper . — The goal-keeper may stand to defend 
his goal and must not throw thcliall Ixryond half-di.stance ; 
the pcnsiliy for doing .so .shall lx; a free throw to the 
op|x)sing side from half-distance at either side of the field 
of play. The goal-keeper is exempt from clauses (a) (r), 
and (e) in rule 14, but he may be treated as any other 
player when in po.ssession of the Ixill. 

19. Goal Line and Corner Thremts, — A player throwing 
the ball over his own goal line .shall concede a free comer 
throw' to his op])oncnts, but if the attacking side throw 
the ball over it shall be a free throw to their oj)ponenis’ 
goal-keeper. 

Noth. In the event «)f the kill having Ixrcomc dead . 
by being thrown over the goal-line, it must not be 
cimsidered in j)lay until it has left the goal-kecper*.s 
hands. 

20. Out of Play.- Should a player .send the ball out of 
the field of play at either side, it shall be thrown in any 
direction from where it w'ent out by one of the opiXKsing 
.side, and shall be considered a free throw. 

21. Declaring Goals, Time, &^c. — The referee shall 
declare fouls, half-time, and time by w'histle ; goals by 
bell. 

22. fxaving the Water, A player leaving the water, or 
sitting or .standing on the steps, or sitting on the .side of the 
kith in which the match is being played, except at half- 
time ir by permi.ssion of the referee, .shall not re-enter it 
until a goal has been .scored, or until half-time. Should 
a plsiycr leave the water he can only re-enter at his own 
goal-line. 

AMATKUR SWIMMING ASSOCIATION. 

Hint.s for the Guidance of Refekek.s. 

A (Rules r and 2, 4 and 5). See that the ball is of proper size 
and in accordance with Rule z. .See that the dimensions of the 
gual-posts are correct, and that they are fixed at least one clear 
foot ironi the end of the bath or any obstruction. Check depth of 
water, and measure the length and width of the field of play. Sec 
that the half-distance is clearly defined on both sides of the bath by 
towels or some visible marks. 

N.n. Goal nets simplify the work of the Referee, and, wherever 
practicable, should be used. 

H. (Rule 3). Distinctive coloured caps, as per Rule 3, diould in 
every case be enforced. 

C. (Rule 6). Be careful to have a proper time-keeper who is 
thoroughly conversant with the rules. An ordinary stop watch is 
the only one with which the time can be accurately taken. Note 
that when X goal has been scored, the time from the scoring of the 

J poal to the re-starting of the game, and time occupied in disputes or 
Olds, must not be reckoned in the time of play. 

D. (Rule 8X The absolute control of the game is iifi the hands of 
the referee. All cases of misconduct by players should be reported 
to the committee having control of the competition, so that they 
may be dealt with by the governing bo^. Further, any swimmer 
who may interfere with or insult the referee, either during or aftt-r 
the game, should also be reported. 
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The referee should, if possible, have one side of the field nf play 
kept clear so as to be able to follow the game from end to end of the 


IHUDe 

£. (Rule 9). See that the goubscorers are in their places, and 
instruct them that their duties are to signify, by means of a flag, 
when the entire ball has passed between the uprights and under 
the cross'bar (no matter how passed through), and tti keep the 
scores of each team at their respective ends. 

F. (Rule zi). Ascertain that the captains have agreed upon all 
preliminaries : if not, give a decision as per Rule ti. 

G. (Rule la). Pay particular nttentiuii to see that the latter part 
of Rule 12 is not infringed. A go.*!! shall not he scored after starring 
or re*starting until the hall has [also] been handled by an opposing 
player, or by a player on the same side (/.r., the same si<le as the 
player who first handled the ball) who shall be wi'hin half distatire 
of the goal attacked. I'he words within the brackets are explanatory, 
the spirit of the rule being : that until an opnonent has handled the 
ball, a goal cannot be scored hy the side which first gets the ball, 
except from within half-distance of the goal .attacked. 

H. (Rule 14). Be careful that no iila^er othcT th.an the goal- 
keeper touches the ball with both hands. See that the “ resting " 
clause be not abused. The^ niles only allow standing on the 
bottom for the purpo.se of resting, and players must not be allowed 
to walk aliout, stand with arms extended, with the^ object of 
shadowing or molesting any player, or be allowed to jump from 
the bottom. . 

Clause I), deals with the foul most oflen committed. J)o not, im 
any account, allow a player to be interfered with unless he is holding 
the ball. For definition of “holding.” see note at fool of Rule 14. 

See that no player holds the rail or side during any iKtrt of the 
game. If this rule be infringed, no matter in what part of the field 
of play the ball may be, it must be brought back to where the foul 
occurred. 


I. (Rule 16). Be particu 1 .*irly stringenl with regard to Rule 16. 
Only t:aution the player once, .ind for a second olTence enforce the 
|>enalty. 

When advanLage is taken of Clause D, Rule 14. in order to pre- 
vent the scoring of a goal, do not allow the goal, hut caution the 
player, and for a .second oflcnce order him out of the water. 

When once a decision has been given, do not allow any player or 
spectator to iiuestion the ruling : the haws of the Association ilefi- 
nilely state how protests shall be made. 

K. (Rule 18). When a free throw has been awarded, the h;dl 
must he considered dead until it has left the hand of the player 
taking the free throw, and on no account allow any player, other 
than the one taking the throw, to change his position. 

L. (Rule T7). (h)al-keepers must not be allowed lo throw tlu* 
Imll ]iast the naif-distance mark. If the hall when thrown hy the 
goal-keeper (ravel past the half-distance, even if it touch the water 
before reaching half-distance, ihe rule is iheiehy infringed. 

M. (Rule 19X It is a corner throw when the Imll is thrown hy or 
passes oir any player over his own go;d line. 

In the ent of the ball having become dead hy being thrown over 
the goal line, it must iMt he considered in play until ii has left the 
hands of the goal-keeper. 

N. (Rule «o). When the. 11.-111 gews out of play, the last player it 
touches must be deemed to have sent it out. 

O. (Rule 22). Note Rule 22 as to leaving the water and sitting 
or standing on the steps. 


LIFE SAVING —It will not lie out of place to give 
here a brief description of the methods of rescue, relca.se, 
and resuscitation, rccoinniended by the Life-Saving Sradely, 
and the sticcial circumstances umler which each should 
be pul in practice. It must be rememltered, however, 
that in order to qualify for the award of the proficiency 
medalliun and certificate, and alxive all, to render 
himself thoroughly cum]ietcm to put these methods into 
practical use should nccc.s.sity arise, it is o.sscntia1 thal 
the swimmer attend a class of ins! ruction, l ie should by 
diligent practice endeavour to perfect himself, no! resting 
content until quite cfificient, giving ixirticular attention 
to the water-drill. 


Prior to the formation of the Society, the only attempt 
made to teach life-.saving wa.s by means of dummic.s. A 
heavy doll was made up of old c1othe.s, iS:c., pu.shed a few 
yards out into the water, and the pupils jumped in and 
brought it to shore as best they could. The method of 
instruction advocated by the Life-Saving Society is 
conducted throughout witli living .subjects, giving the 
pupil a practical experience of what he has to do w'heii 
called imon to render aid to those in danger of drowning. 

The first m.thoi* of •e.scuc is for use when the drown- 
ing person is not struggling. Supposing t^e re.seucr to 
approach him from in front, he grasps him by the arms 
just above the 'elbows and turns him round until he faces 
the same way as himself; then, passing his hands up 
to the side of the face, with the palms over the cars, and 
holding him firmly so, he swims on the back, drawing 
. patient after him. It will be found that there is 
but little difficulty in carrying a person in this manner. 


In cases where the drowning subject is struggling it 
is, of course, necessary to obtain a firmer hohl. In tlie 
.sccimd method, suppo.sing the rescuer to have turned his 
]mtient us before, be then grijis him by the arms just 
alnive the elUiw, fingers inwards, tliumlis outward.s, and 
drawing the jiatient’s arm up at right angles lo his body, 
he swims on his liack as liefiire, keeping his own elliow-s 
to his .side.s. By this method, although not so easy for 
the re.scuer, the ilrownlng person is much more under 
his control, and he can to a great extent prevent him 
struggling. 

The third inetliod <)f re.scue is for use in ca.ses where 
the patient's arms are dillicult or iin])oSsil)lc to hold, 
owing to his violent slruggle.s. It is somewhat .similar to 
the second, but the rescuer's arms are, in this in.stance, 
passed under the |)alient’s armpits and his hands folded 
across his chest ; by S({uaring the elbows out the rescuer 
can prevent any danger of llie patient, who is practically 
helpless, breaking away or clutching him ; but the 
position renders his own task rather more clifricult. 

The fourth method has been clevi.sed to enable a 
swiiiinier to render assi.stnnce to another attacked by 
cramp or overtaken by fatigue ; the rescuer in this case 
.swims with the breast .stroke, while the person in diffi- 
culties places his hands on his .shoulders close to the neck, 
K^tining his head well back and straightening his arms. 
His l)i>dy floats easily under that of the rescuer, who can 
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himself swim with as great freedom arul almost as little 
e-xerliun as he cimlil liail he not another dependent on 
him. 

It sometimes happens that birfore tlie re.scuer reaches 
the drowning pi:rsoii tlie latter has sunk and has not ri.sen 
again. In that case the rescuer should look for air 
bubliles rising to the surface, before diving. In .still water 
the bubldes rise perpendicularly and in running water 
obliquely. In iliving from the surface in running w'ater 
the rescuer inu.st look for the body higher up the .stream 
than when? the bubbles appear. It is also jwis-sible that the 
body may be carried along by the stream, and the best 
plan is to look for it in a .straight line in the ilircction in 
which tlie current is running. On reaching a person who 
has .sunk to the bottom, the rescuer should seize him by 
the shoulilers and push ofl' smartly from the ground, when 
lM)lh will easily rise to llie surface. When swimming 
Ixick lo shore, it is of vital importance that the face of the 
]KT.son in danger be kept above the water. The rescuer 
.should swim with a wide, powerful kick and avoid 
tugging, st> that the person assisted may lx* able to breathe 
fnurly. C;ire should be taken not to waste power by 
attem])ting lo swim against the tide or .stream. 

Ii is difticult to over-estimate the danger incurred. even 
by a skilful sw’immer when clutched by a drowning 
person ; but a knowledge of the .Society’s methiKls of re- 
lease will render the task of getting free comparatively 
simple. Suppositig the rescuer to lx seized In the wrists, 
he should* turn l)olh simultaneously against the thumbs 
of the drowning person, and with a quick jerk bring his 
own arms at right angles tohis lx)dy; by rememlxring 
to press against the thumbs, it is easy lo break awayi 
however firm the hold. 
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If clutched round the neck, the resc^uer should lean well 
over the drowning l)erson, jdace his left hand in the small 
of his iKick, and, raising; his right arm in a line with his 
shoulder, ]xissit over the left arm of the drowning person, 

E inch his nostrils with his fingers, place the jKdin of his 
and ujxm his chin and push him away from him until 
his heail is under w'ater. The nostrils lieing kept closisl, 
the drowning person in attempting to hreathc is com- 
pelled to open his mouth, water rushes in, choking ensues, 
and the rescuer will (piickly iind himself released. 

The third method is for use when grasped round the 
arms and Ixidy. The rescuer should lean well over the 
drowriing person and, withdrawing his arms in an upward 
direction, place his li-ft hand on his opponent’s right 
shoulder and the palm of his right on his chin, then, 
raising his knee as high as ])ossil)le and placing it against 
the lower part of the drowing perstm’s chest, he should 
simultaneously push hard in an outward direction with 
his knee and Iioth hands, throwing himself back at the 
same time to increase the strain on the <lrowning person's 
arms to compirl him to relinipiish his hold. There should 
Ix.‘ no hesitation in adopting this method of nrlease sluiuld 
nece.ssity arise, for the rescuer’s position is a perilous one. 


the throat and then to ascertain if natural breathing 
suspended ; the clothing should lie loosened at the neck 
ami chest and the patient turned over until he is lying 
on his side with nis head resting on his forearm 
the o|»enitor then remove.s any raud, weeds, or water 
which may have collected in the mouth and throat ; after- 
wartls tlie operator turns the ])atient on his liack ; he 
covers his thumb and forefinger with a handkerchief, 
flraws forward the ]Mitient’s tongue, and fastens it with 
a jiicce of string, or strip of cloth, to the lower jaw 
in order to prevent its falling liack and so blocking 
up the air passages. This may also lie accomplished 
hy turning the patient’s head well to one side. The 
tongue will then rest in the hollow of the cheek. The 
former is rather a ciifhcult operation, hut the position 
<^f the tongue should always be attended to. To ascer- 
tain if natural breathing is suspended, the operator 
places his ear to the patient's mouth and chest and listens 
for any signs of respiration, or a better way still, .should 
a piece of bright metal (such as the inside of a watch- 
ease) Ih; at hand, is to place it Just over the |iatient’s 
mouth, w'hen, if he still breathe, it will l)econie clouded 
hy moisture. Assuming that no .signs of breathing can 
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and to cope with the danger severe measures must Ixj 
resorted to. It should be added, as a general rule for a 
swimmer’s guidance, that in attempting a rescue he should 
utilise his knowledge by endeavouring at all times to 
keep above his antagonist, and whenever opportunity 
])resents itself take a deep breath, for, if the struggle be 
severe, he will in all probability lie forced under water. 

There are three methods of resuscitation taught by the 
Life-Saving Society — the Silvester, Howard, and the 
Marshall-Hall ; of these the Silvester is most strongly 
recommended for various reasons, among whii'h may 
be meiUioned the fact that it can be put in pmcfice by 
one person without .jssistaiice ; it is easily learned and 
the patient is not liable to injury while being operated 
upon. 

The Howard method is used should the patient have 
lost an arm or hisan.Vi be injured ; or should it be deemed 
neces.^ry to put in force a umre vigorous method Ilian 
the Silvester. The Marshall- Hall is probably the least 
efficacious of the three methods, and as it requires con- 
siderable firaclice and care to be successfully put into 
operation it is not proposed to give a description ol it here. 

If ^ «i IkjcIv has been recovered from the water, in which 
IXMsibly life is not extinct, it is first necessary to clear 


1)e detected, the ojxrrator, taking a coat nr other garment, 
or a towel, makes a roll aliout i8 inches long and 3 in 
thickness, and places it under the shoulder-blades ; he 
should then kneel down at the patient’s head, lean for- 
ward and gras]> his arms just below the elbows (fingers 
inwards, tluimlis outwards) and draw them in an upward 
direction towards himself until they are in a line with the 
patient’s body ; they should then be bent and brought 
liack to the chest and pressed firmly against the ribs and 
top for two seconds. The operator should continue these 
three movements at the rate of twelve to fifteen times a 
minute, and steadily persevere undeterred by the fad that 
a considerable time may elapse without any apparent 
success crowning his efforts. 

After natural breathing has lieen restored, promotion 
of circulation and w'arinth are the next care ; this should 
be done by rubbing the patient’s limbs and Ixidy with a 
cloth or ilaiinel, and by placing hot water bottles or 
healed bricks to the soles of the feet, between the thighs, 

1 Tliift position w shown in the photograph of over too boira under 
the direction of Mr. K. W. Lynch, who, as Hon. Life-Saving 
and Swimming Instructor, is teaching the boys resuscitation on the 
lawn at Vramlingham Cdkge* 
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and at the armpit$> ; the rublang of the limbs should 
always l)e towards the heart. 

In the Howard method there are but two movenients : 
the operator, after clearing the throat and drawing forward 
ami fastening the tongue, places the roll of clothing 
(which should lie somewhat thicker than that used ip tlie 
Silvester) under the lower jiart of the chest, draws the 
arms at full stretch alnwe the head in line witli the IsMly, 
then kneels astride the thighs, and placing his hands upon 
the patient's lower rilw throws himself forward, pressing 
hrmly in an inward and upward direction ; he then springs 
l)ack to his original kneeling p(»sition, removing his hanris 
to allow the ribs to ex]>and. The movements should lx.* 
continued at the rate of fifteen times a minute. Care 
should be taken not to press the thumbs into the pit ot 
the ])atient's stomach, and it should be rememliered that 
loo forcible pressure might result in some internal injury. 

W. Hknrv. 

F. WVMAN ByLES. 

TAHR— Nomenclature—Talir or Thcr 
{Hemitragus jemlaicus) are the names by which 
this distinctly Himalayan wild goat is most 
generally known to sportsmen ; it is called Jharral 
in Ncpaul ; Jagla on the Pir Punjab range, and 
Kras in more northern and eastern ])arts of 
Kashmir, and by other strictly local denom 
inations. 

Although much smaller in body and in length 
of horn than its Himalayan congeners the ibex 
and markhor, the tahr is, in the writer’s opinion, 
one of the most game of all Himalayan game 
animals in every respect. 

Descriptions — An old buck stands wx*ll 
over three feet. Hair very long and shaggy, 
especially about the neck and shoulders. Its 
colour ashy brown, growing much deei)er brown 
on the croup, hind (jiiartcrs and sturdy limbs, 
and, when viewed from a distance, looking 
almost entirely black. Face longish, smooth- 
haired, and very dark brown, with ])alcr mark- 
ings about the muzzle and around the eyes. 
Ears small and tail short. No goat-like beard 
depends from the chin. The fulbgrown black 
horns of the buck are comparatively short but 
handsome withal. 'I hcy seldom much exceed 
thirteen inches in length and about nine inches in 
girth, flattish on their sides but thick and 
rounded at the back. They are creased up to 
about two-thirds of their length, cjich crease 
terminating in a small sort of head on the 
angulated front margins of their horns, which 
rise in a line with the forehead and slightly 
diverge until they abruptly curve backward 
and rather downward for several inches in 
smooth and sharp points, which incline slightly 
inward. When viewed from the front the horns 
somewhat resemble a high coronet. 

The female, called Tehrny\ is smaller, lighter 
coloured a.id Jess shaggy than the full-grown 
buck. She carries norns of the samCiShape but 
of a much smaller size. She is said to have 
four teats instead of two, like the other female 
wild goats and sheep \ but as the writer has 
seldom, if ever, shot a Tehrny he is unable to 
corroborate this statement. 


Habitat — 'i’o find the old, black-looking 
bucks, one must hunt for them among the 
dangerous precipices and the steep, craggy, more 
or less pine and birch-clad gorges just below the 
limits of ])crpclual snow. 

These old fellows live apart from and higher 
uj) than the ftrmales and young bucks from 
about February until October, when they 
promiscuously congregate in smaller or larger 
lierdsup to about twenty or so in number. On 
being disturlied or even shot at, they often stop 
to look back before getting beyond range of a 
second chance. It is best to stalk them from 
above, if possible, as they seldom look upward 
for danger. 

'Fhe old bucks are much given to fighting 
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among themselves during the rutting season in 
autumn, when numbers are said to be killed by 
falls. Some idea of the ground they usually, 
affect may be formed when the writer mentions 
his having shot a buck that was standing on the 
brink of an almost sheer precipice, down which it 
fell so far that the aid of the glass was necessary 
to distinguish its form among the detached lumps 
of rock below, on which it lay dead. When 
with difficulty it was reached, the carcase was 
lound all mangled and torn, and one of the 
stout horns was broken off at the root. 

'Phe tahr is more or less abundant along all 
the higher Himalayan ranges, and just below 
the snow-line, eastward from Cashmere, where 
the writer has found it on the Pir Punjab range 
on the same ground as the markhor. And on 
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one occasion in October lie shot a solitary 
“ kras ** on the same {ground as the Hanjul or 
Kashmir stag, but the tahr was evidwilly a 
stranger in the land. It may sometimes be 
seen about the high, craggy crests of the middle 
ranges, but the bucks are never so big and 
black there as those of the higher regions. 

The flesli is dry and coarse even to the taste 
of the hungry hunter, except perhaps when 
small fresh scraps of it are merely frizzled on the 
red-hot embers of a camp fire. 'I'he more east- 
tern Himalayan Mountaineers, however, consider 
the meat to be an efficacious medicine for 
rheumatism, and transport it, when dried, and 
even the bones, to the plains of India as a 
remedy for that com|ilaint. 

Ammunition -A double *450 bore express 
rifle, with its hollow fronted projectiles plugged 
with copper tube or bit of wood, is well adapted 
for shooting tahr, and boots or shoes, having 
their thick soles well studded with large hob- 
nails, are absolutely necessary for foothold on 
the ground which must always Ije worked over 
by those who expe(U to secure such a really 
handsome troi)hy as a big black tahr. 

Donald Macintyrk. 

TAPIR- 1 he tapirs are a pachydermatous 
group of animals distributed over parts of 
America and Asia. 'Phey have short and mov- 
able trunks, at the extremity of which are the 
nostrils, an<l by the trunk they convey food to 
their mouth. The skin is hairy and very thick, 
the tail all but rudimentary. 'I hey inhabit vast 
forests, arc nocturnal in ilieir habits, and live 
principally on vegetable matter, though they are 
also said to be omnivorous, swallowing almost 
anything they come acioss. 

'I'he skull of an American tapir, seen in pro- 
file, somewhat resembles that of a hog, but 
whilst that of the j)ig has four faces, the tapir’s 
has only three. 'I'he bones of the nose are 
articulated to the base of the triangle formed 
thereby, and here there is a point which pene- 
trates between them. A deep furrow, produced 
by the up|)er border of the orbit, descends from 
the two sides above the orbit, which, approach- 
ing the sub-orbital hole, serves for the insertion 
of various muscles connected with the proboscis. 

The skull of the Asian tapir differs from that 
of the American, the forehead being convex and 
rising higher than the back of the head. It is 
accompanied, in its rise, by the nasal bones, 
which give space for the comparatively large 
proboscis and add length to the furrows where 
:..lhe muscles are inserted. This organisation, 
according to Cuvier, explains why the Indian 
tapir has a more powerful and more extensile 
trunk than the American. There is also in the 
former, on the base of the nasal bones at their 
junction with the frontal bones and on each 
sidft a deep fossa, or depression, which does 
exist in the American. This elevation of 


the forehead is accompanied by a depression 
of the occipital crest, which, far from forming a 
pyramid, as in the American species, rather 
descends backwards. The aperture of the 
bony nostrils, enlarged by the prolongation of 
the maxillary bones, terminates below and for- 
wards in more elevated premaxillaries, which 
are fused together in early youth,^ as in the 
American. In the upper jaw there are, in the 
adult tapir, on each side three incisors, one 
canine, four premolars, and three molars. In 
the lower jaw, on each side, there are three in- 
cisors, one canine, three prcmolars, and three 
molars ; altogether making forty-two teeth in 
number. 'Fhe bones of the extremities are very 
large and strong, resembling in many respects 
those of the rhinoceros. 

There are three species of tapirs— the Ameri- 
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can {Tapirus americanus)^ the hairy tapir {T, 
vUlosus) and the Asiatic (71 malayanus). Ol 
the three species the American is the best 
known, and it is found extensively from Buenos 
Ayres to Central America, and from the Andes 
to the Atlantic. It spends the whole day in the 
shades of the densest forests, coming out to 
feed on the surrounding vegetation towards 
dusk. As it is a powerful beast, it forces its 
way with comparative ease through the brush- 
wood and undergrowth of the forest, and it has 
regular paths which often assist the traveller in 
passing through the vast woods of the country 
it inhabits. It has a keen sense of smell, and 
will rush away into thickets where it cannot be 
followed. ' It is inoffensive and never comes to 
bay unless wounded and hardly pressed. It 
wallows a good deal, is very fond of water, and 
is a most expert swimmer. 

The skin of the American species is of a deep 
brown approaching to black ; but the sides of 
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the lower lip, the under and middle part of the 
chin, upper edge of the ears, and the naked line 
at the bottom of the hoofs, arc all snowy white. 
The scanty hair of the body is very short, and 
is hardly distinguishable at a short distance. 
The skin is of great density, and is seven lines 
thick on the back, but it offers no resistance to 
the bullets of a modern rifle. On the hack of 
the neck there is a thick rounded crest, which 
extends from the forehead as low as the level 
of the eyes to the shoulders, and is beset with 
a comparatively thin mane of stiff blackish 
bristles. 

The American tapir’s flesh is not relished by 
Europeans, thopgh it is by the natives ; but the 
hide is valuable. 

Although the lasso is the most popular instru- 
ment for hunting in South America, it is of very 
little use against the tapir, for their habitat al- 
most precludes its use. A few have been cap- 
tured by it, but even if the ground be favourable, 
its immense strength and impetuous rush often 
enable it to break the strongest lasso and to 
escape. The Guachos find out the animal’s 
track, and with their dogs lie in wait until the 
tapir comes out for its evening meal and bath, 
and then interpose themselves between it and 
its bathing resort. It is not easily captured, 
and often kills several dogs during the en- 
counter. Another mode of killing the ta[)ir is 
to imitate its call and to shoot it on its approach- 
ing. This beast is easily tamed and is ])ermitted 
to ru!'' at large in the streets in some of the 
towns of Guiana. It wanders into the forests 
to rest during the day, but returns again in the 
evening to the house where it is kc|)t and fed. 
As ii is ca]3able of considerable attachment to 
its owner, it might be turned to good account 
as a beast of burden, possessing as it does 
docility, strength and patience. 

'rhe second of these species, the hairy tapir, 
inhabits the inner range of the Cordilleras ; it 
has no mane, but its hair is longer and there 
arc no wrinkles on the j^boscis. In structural 
conformation it more rt.iembles the Asiatic than 
the American, and is less common than the 
latter animal. 

The third species, the Malayan, is found in 
the Tenasserim provinces of British Burma, in 
Malaya, Sumatra, Malacca, and the South West 
provinces of China. It is reported to exist in 
Borneo, which is more than likely, but the 
report requires confirmation. In size it is the 
largest of the tapirs known to exist, standing 
from 3 to 3J feet at the withers and about 4 
inches more "at the rump ; its length is about 
8 feet. It has no nane, the hair is glossy black 
on the fore-part, but the back, ru^), and sides 
of the belly are white. In its habits it is similar 
to its American relative, and in captivity it is 
mild and inoffensive and becomes as tractable 
as a dog. 

There is a similar looking animal in the 
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lagoons of West Africa, below the Congo. I 
saw one or two, hut failed to bag them ; but 
Captain Bailey mentions it in his book on s]}ort 
on the Congo. Dr. Mason, a well-known 
naturalist, states that the natives assert that, when 
taking to the water, the tapir jilunges in and 
walks along the bottom instead of swimming. 

It has only one calf at a birth, but very little 
is known as to its breeding habits. The newly- 
born young arc velvety black, marked with spots 
and longitudinal streaks of brownish yellow on 
the sides, and of white beneath , the change 
from the young to the adult coloration takes 
place between four and six months after birth. 
The chief sound uttered by the tapir is a shrill 
whistle of but little volume in comparison to the 
size of the animal. 

F. 'r. Bollok. 

TARPON — Habitat — 'fhe Tarpon 
lops thrissoidcs)^ one of the Herring family, is a 
large sporting fish found in the Gulf of Mexico 
and its neighbouring waters. Its usual range is 
from Northern Florida down along the coast of 
South America. In summer it is sometimes 
caught in nels, e\en so far north as New York. 

It is, however, distinctly a warm water fish and 
prefers southern latitudes. It is known under 
various names, such as “Silver King,” or 
“(irand EcailK?,-' along the Texas and Louisiana 
coasts; “Savalo” and “Scvanilla ’’ in Cuba and 
along the ( xmtral American States to Venezuela. 

Description — 'flic tarpon ranges in size 
from the baby tarpon of 18 inches in length and 
4 lbs. in weight, whicli can be caught on a fly, 
to the full grown fish of over 200 lbs. in wqight 
and 7 feel and more in length. Koughly 
speaking, the average size caught by sportsmen 
is about 6 feet in length and 100 lbs. in weight. 
'I’hc scales on a 6 feet specimen are about 3 
inches in diameter, and on larger fish as much 
as five inches. 'I’hese scales are lough, like thin 
horn, and are covered with a brilliant silver skin. 

In addition to gills, it has two small blow 
holes on the toi) of the Iiead, connected with 
what has been compared with a set of lungs. 

'I'hc tarpon is a fish that sjicnds a great deal 
of its time near the surface of the water, 
coming up often to blow, somewhat like a 
])orpoise, but with less noise, although on calm 
days, or at night, this puff can be heard a 
considerable distance away. 

Behind the dorsal fin, and forming part of it, 
is a long narrow fin, triangular in section, and 
about a foot long, looking like a bayonet, and 
so named. It would seem as if this long fin 
wxTe meant for some special use, but no satis- 
factory explanation for it has yet been advanced. 

Tarpon arc supposed to run ovct 8 feet in 
length, but one of 7 feet 4 inches is the longest 
to my knowledge out of some 2,000 caught in 
the last ten years on rod and reel. I should 
think that 7 feet 6 inches or 7 feet 8 inches 
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would be nearer the limit In size. A male fish 
is a fine gamey-looking brute, with large tail and 
fins. The female is somewhat deeper and 
heavier in projjortion to length, and when in roc 
becomes somewhat pot bellied. 

When freshly caught, the tarpon is a most 
beautiful fish in appearance. *J he belly and 
sides arc of a most brilliant silver. Along the 
back, the scales become dark green, showing 
purple iridescent colours, like mother of pearl. 
A specimen properly preserved and mounted 
will retain a great deal of its natural silveriness 
if the fat has been entirely removed from the 
inside of the skin. 

Habits— The gamencss of a tarpon varies a 
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A tarpon may jump only once or twice and 
then devote himself to rushing, sulking and 
towing. Such a fish may last anywhere from 
one to four hours. 

A good and strong angler has been known to 
give u]) such a fish from sheer exhaustion after 
three hours of hard fight. A tarpon that will 
not jump is a very difficult customer to handle, 
and can easily tire out the average angler. As a 
rule, though, fortunately for the tarpon fisher- 
man, the fish as soon as hooked will jump five 
or six times or more, and before he is landed 
may have jumped over twenty times. Of 
course the last jumps are not clear of the water ; 
sometimes only the head appears, as the fish 
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great deal, according as it is caught in salt or 
brackish water, and hooked in the mouth or 
throat. Those that freijiient the brackish water 
of the creeks become rather dull in colouring 
and seem to lose a great deal of their fighting 
quality. A tarpon in good condition, on the 
other hand, will, if hooked in the throat, give a 
strong angler a hard time, for from half an hour 
tfcr. an hour and a half ; the time depending a 
great deal on the strength of the angler and on 
how often the fish jumps. If hooked in the 
mouth or jaws, as the fish always is when caught 
trolling in the passes, he is not apt to jump so 
often, for he feels very little pain, but, as he 
does not bleed, he lasts longer. 


becomes exhausted. There is no fixed rule for 
the way a tarpon will behave when hooked ; as 
no two in succession ever behave in exactly the 
same way, the sport is all the more interesting. 

Tarpon of 150 lbs. in weight have jumped 
twenty times inside of ten minutes and have 
been brought to gatf in twelve minutes all told ; 
on the other hand, tarpon have been on the line 
for ten minutes without ajipearing once to let 
the angler ki;^o\v what he had hooked. It may 
take over an hour to land a fish, although he 
only weighs about 100 lbs. 

As a rule the tarpon, as soon as hooked, 
comes out of the water with a great rush, jump 
and tumble, and continues to jump four or five 
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times, generally clear of the water, after which 
he settles down to some long rushes. 

Tackle — ^There are two ways of angling for 
tarpon, one called “ still ” or “ bottom ” fishing, 
the other “trolling” or “pass” fishing. For 
■“ still ” fishing a rod about 7 feet to 7 feet 6 
inches long is the proper thing. 

The tip should be in one piece, the butt or 
handle being about 18 inches long, the tip from 

5 to 6 feet long. Greenheart, lancewood, or 
split bamboo is the best material. 'I'he rod 
should be pretty stiff. 

For pass fishing, or trolling, a still sliffer and 
shorter rod from 6 feet 3 inches to 6 feet 

6 inches is necessary. Stiffness is essential, for 
the hook has to be driven with a strong, heavy 
stroke into the hard cartilage and the bony parts 
of the jaw' of the fish as soon as he seizes the bait. 
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what larger hook is used. In this case the 
j)oint of the liook should turn in towards the 
top of the shank, so that when a strong strike is 
made the point may be driven in straight and 
not pulled sidcw'ays, and thus be either broken 
or bent, 'fhe barbed part of the hook should 
be short from point to barb, 'fhe point of the 
hook should be sharj) and strong, 'fhe reel 
should be of the multiplying tyjie, large enough 
to hold 200 yards of line. A strong gaff is 
also very essential. 

J^Ivcn with tile hook now especnlly made for 
])ass fishing, with a strong point and a short 
barb, it is rare that the ] joint of the hook is 
driven in far enough to cover the barb. Many 
a fish has to be played and caught on a taut 
line with not over an eighth of an inch of the 
point of the hook buriecl in the jaw. 
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The line used in still fishing may be 12 to 18 
thread linen line; 12 is quite strong enough, 
but as the strength deteriorates rapidly when in 
use through chafing and damp-rot, it is safer to 
use an 18 thread line. In pass fi.shing it is a 
good plan to double the end of the line for 
about 50 feet. There are special lines, of which 
the last 50 or 80 feet are made double thickness, 
but any line can be strengthened by simply 
pulling out about 100 feet off the reel, doubling 
it up, and winding the end on to the line with a 
small linen thread. This can be ckone rapidly 
and answers the purpose well. The hooks used 
in still fishing and in trolling are quite different. 
That for still fishing is about the size of a large 
cod hook, the point turned slightly outward so 
as to catch in the throat. For trolling, a some- 


In pass fishing, on an average, about one out 
of four fish that strike is hooked, and one out 
of four fish hooked is landed. In a month’s 
trolling a man will not • average more than 
one fish landed out of ten that strike at 
the bait. Py “ hooked ” is meant a fish that 
has to jump several times to gi:t rid of the hook. 
Of course an improved hook that could be 
driven into the jaw with more certainty would 
greatly improve this average, but such a hook 
seems hard to devise. 

In still fishing, a sncll, snood or trace of 
cotton, wound with thin nickel piano wire, is 
used. I'his ])iano wire is not wound around in 
close coils, but in spirals about an eighth of an 
inch apart. Some such arrangement is rendered 
necessary by the rough and file-like jaws of the 
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tarpon, which wear through any unprotected 
line. This snell works well. Leather and raw 
hide arc also good. Snells should be about 
3 feet long. 

In pass fishing, no snell is used, but a piece 
of strong steel wire about 4 feet long is 
substituted. 'I'he reason is that the water where 
trolling is possible is generally clear, and the 
thick cotton snells arc seen by the fish. Several 
swivels should be used on this 4 foot length of 
wire to prevent kinking. 

The following is the usual method of making 
up a wired pass hook : — First the swivel is put 
through the eye of the hook ; on to this a piece 
of steel wire about a foot long is fastened, and 
another swivel is ])iit on ; then a piece of wire 
about 3 feet long is fixed on, and then a third 
swivel to which ihc regular linen line is tied. 

Some anglers use more than three swivels on 
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get a hook to penetrate into the hard bony 
cartilage of the jaws and inner lining of the 
mouth. 

For years in most of the Florida Passes (the 
narrow inlets from the Gulf of Mexico into the 
interior lagoons) large schools of tarpon could* 
be found at times playing about and chasing 
small fish. The first tarpon ever taken was 
accidentally caught by a man who happened to 
be trolling in the Indian River Pass for 
channel bass, cravelle, or other fish. After 
losing large quantities of tackle, through tarpon 
taking the bait, he managed to hook and land 
one of them, much to his own amazement and 
delight. 

Although tarpon were often seen in the 
Passes, and for years continued to walk off with 
spoons and other baits intended for small fish, 
no regular systematic pass fishing or trolling for 
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the length, and some only use a wire two feet 
long, ri^e long length of wire is chiefly of use 
in preventing the linen line from chafing on the 
scales of the fish. 

A better method is to use a strong German 
silver chain w’ith fine soldered links. About 6 
inches of this chain is fastened to the eye of the 
hook, then a swivel, then 3 to 6 feet of steel 
wire, w'hich may be divided into two pieces by 
another swivel. The chain should be tested to 
50 or 60 lbs. strain. 

Still fishing, or “ ground ” fishing, is carried on 
Irrom a boat at anchor with cut mullet bait 
resting on the bottD'u. The fish is allowed, to 
gorge the bait. This sort of fishing is generally 
done in the lagoons and up the estuaries and 
creeks. 

Until 1895 was the usual way of taking 
tarpon, as it was supposed to be impossible to 


them as a sport w’as known until 1895, when a 
couple of energetic anglers settled down^ at 
Ca])tiva Pass with a large collection of different 
sorts of hooks and tackle and proceeded to 
experiment on the best method of hooking these 
big brutes in the mouth. It is largely owing to 
their experiments and perseverance that Pass 
fishing for tarpon has become practicable. 

Pass fishing is far more exciting than still 
fishing, and much more of a, sport. The 
excitement begins from the moment the bait 
is dropped over, and, as the fish has ten times 
the chance of escaping that he has in still 
fishing, the^ excitement lasts to the end. Still 
fishing is nevertheless much practised even now. 

The Caloosahatchie River, in the neighbour- 
hood of Myers, Florida, has so far proved to be 
the best tarpon fishing ground for bottom 
fishing, and it is thq most convenient to reach. 
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It is forty-eight hours from New York ; by rail 
to Punta Gorda, thence sixty miles by a small 
steamer. 

There are sereral hotels at Myers where 
good guides may be engaged. The guide 
generally has his own rowing boat in which he 
rows to the fishing grounds, 'rhese are from two 
to six miles off. Most guides have a small 
sailing boat or sloop with which to tow the 
rowing boat backwards and forwards ; this is the 
better way, as even an energetic angler becomes 
cramped after spending the day in a small 
rowing boat. 

During the tarpon fishing season, which at 
Myers is March, April and part of May, there 
are regular bait men who catch mullet for anglers. 
A dozen to twenty mullet are sufficient for a day’s 
bottom fishing. Tarpon grounds range along 
some fifteen miles of river, and the fish, as a 
rule, never stay more than two or three days 
in the same place. 

Still fisning — 'Fhe angler should have two 
rods and two reels, and use both when still 
fishing. Some use more, when tarpon are scarce, 
so as to increase their chance of a strike. Two 
rods are, however, all that one man should 
handle. If a strike is made the guide should 
immediately reel in the second line. 

Jointed rods should never be used. An 
extra tip or tw'o should be taken, as they an? 
very apt to be broken when playing a jew 
fish, a saw fish, a shark, or any other of the 
brutes that may run to five or six hundred 
l)OUhJs in weight and often interfere with tarpon 
fishing. The quantity of tackle necessary 
dei^ends upon the time the angler intends to 
devote to the sport. For a month’s “still” 
fishing, eight 200 yard linen lines, two gaffs 
and eight to ten dozen hooks and snells are 
none too many, as the sharks and crabs cut off 
a lot of hooks and lines. 

A start is made early in the morning. A.s a 
rule the guide will sail about for a while keejiing 
a look-out for tarpon “.signs,” such as the 
blowing of the fish, rnd the swirl they make 
when seizing food on the bottom, or when 
scared by the boat passing near them. On a 
bright day one may see a tarpon sometimes a 
mile off, as he jumps clear of the water, his 
scales shining in the sun. 

When a favourable position is reached the 
sloop is anchored. If the angler is not 
particularly energetic he may try fishing off the 
stern of the sloop, but generally the boat swings 
about a great deal. It is far preferable to get 
into the rowing boat and row off some distance 
from tV i s^oop, until the water around is 
clear of any impediment, such as ^anchor ropes, 
which may interfere in playing a tarpon. 

If the water is not over 8 feet deep, the guide 
will probably drive a pole into the soft bottom, 
which is generally sand, or mud mixed with 
sand, and fasten the boat to it ; if deeper he 
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puts out an anchor. The bait is the tail half of 
a mullet, and the hook is passed through the 
skin until the point emerges from the bait. 
The angler then casts out from one rod about 
60 feet to the right of the boat, and from the 
second rod about the same distance to the left. 
Next he should from the ti|j of his rod pull off 
some 15 feet of line, which he can coil up on 
the stern seat, a small board placed across the 
stern of the boat ; then he has nothing to do 
but wait. The waiting may last from ten 
minutes to ten days. 

Were not every angler always confident that the 
next moment is going to be the critical one, this 
sort of fishing would be terribly slow. The 
excitement of expectation makes the time 
l)ass rapidly, especially if tarpon arc blowing or 
swirling in the immediate neighbourhood. Then 
the cat fish, which in these creeks abound by 
thousands, and the crabs, which are there by 
hundreds, keep him busy renewing his bails and 
examining the line from time to time to see 
that it has not been bitten through. As a rule 
sharks do not interfere so much iij) the creeks. 
From time to time a jew fish or a bass, or even 
a large saw fisb, may take the bait. Saw fish 
14 feet long :n.d boo ])ounds in weight have 
bci*n caught on tarpon rods and lines. 

If it is good tarpon weather and the water 
is warm, and tarpon show themsc?lves about, the 
angler may expect to get from four to ten strikes 
a day, sometimes even more. As a rule a 
tarpon, unless scared by some noise from the 
boat, takes the bait quite leisurely and swims 
off swallowing it. 'I'he angler should at once 
seize the rod, and as soon as the fifteen feet of 
slack have been taken out, and he feels the line 
grow taut, give a long steady strike. 

The coiled up slack is used to give the tarpon 
time to swallow the bait, as he is apt to hold it 
in his mouth and swim off some feet before 
doing so. With the ordinary cut mullet bait 
and the hook used for bottom fishing, it is 
absolutely impossible to hook a tarpon in the 
mouth so as to hold. IVhen the fish feels the 
hook in his throat he will at once rush the line 
off the reel at a great rate, and jump clear out 
of the water, fall back clumsily and continue to 
rush and jiimi) for some time. 

A cool head is all that is necessary for land- 
ing a tarpon in “ still ” fishing, as once hooked 
in the throat it is almost impossible for him to 
shake the hook out, and his only chance of 
escape is by breaking the line. 

Trolling for Tarpon is quite another 
matter from bottom fishing, and is in every way 
far more exciting and sportsmanlike. 

The Florida Coast is surrounded by a con- 
tinuous line of long narrow coral islands covered 
witn mangrove trees and scrub growth. Inside 
these islands lie long lagoons connected with 
the waters of the open gulf and Atlantic by 
channels called passes, varying from 100 
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feet in width to a mile or more. These passes 
as a rule have, at certain times of the tide, a 
very swift current, sometimes over six miles an 
hour. 

Tarix)n are found to some extent in most of 
• the passes. Tlie best so far known in Florida 
is Captiva Pass, lying about half way between 
Myers and Punta Gorda. Undoubtedly there 
may be others quite as good or better along the 
Florida or 'I exas ("oast, but they are somewhat 
out of the way and difficult to get at, and 
Captiva Pass remains the most convenient. 
The modus openindi is the same in all cases of 
pass fishing. A good stiff round bottom boat 
from 13 to 14 feet long is neex'ssary. When 
the tide runs in or out strongly, tlie angler 
simply anchors his boat in the pass, for the tide 
runs .swiftly enough 
to kcej) the small 
fish used for bait 
wriggling in the 
water as if swim- 
ming. 

As a rule the 
tarpon are not all 
over the ]}ass, but 
in certain fixed 
localities, eitlicr on 
the edges of eddies, 
or where the current 
sweeping in or out 
seems to carry the 
greate.st amount of 
the small fish, crabs, 

&c., that float in 
and out with the 
tide. 

At ("aptiva Pass, 
which is about half 
a mile or more in 
width, the best fish- 
ing is had in one 
channel, not over 200 feet wide, so that there is 
generally a rush for this place. An angler 
anchored over this stretch of water is apt to get 
ten strikes to an outsider’s one, although the 
outsider may only be 50 feet ofl'. 

A long anchor rope about 70 feet long is 
necessary, as the water is deep, varying from 20 
to 40 feet. 'The liottom being coral rock, a 
heavy weight is used in preference to an anchor, 
which is apt to catch in the rocks and stay there. 
A small buoy should be attached to the end of 
the anchor line so that, once a tarpon is hooked, 
the rope may he thrown overboard, as there is 
no time to haul it in. 

The bail generally used is a small bright 
silvery fish. A small mesh net about 150 feet 
long should be brought to llic pass for catciiing 
these small fish for bait. When small fish 
cannot be had, strips of larger fish, cut to imitate 
.small fish, do very well. The white belly-skin 
of a sn:all shark makes excellent bait. 


If a small fish be used, the hook is passed 
through the end of the jaw and out at the top of 
the head. 

The weight of the shank of the hook will 
keep the fish swimming, belly down, in a 
natural position. If the bait show a tendency 
to spin around, like a spoon bait, it should be 
stopped, for the tarpon will not strike such a bait 
so readily as a bait that merely wriggles steadily 
like a small fish swimming. 

The best way to stop the spinning of the bait, 
\vhich is generally caused by the fish getting 
stiff, is to cut the backbone in four or five places, 
then bend the fish backwards and forwards 
until it grows limp and will swim without re- 
volving. 

If the tarpon are seen swimming much below 
the surface, and if 
the current is very 
strong, it is a good 
plan to w'cight'the 
end of the line with 
small stri{)s of lead. 
Having anchored 
the boat, the angler 
drops his bait over 
the stern and allows 
it to fall back slowly 
with the tide. 

If tarpon are 
])lentifu], he is apt 
to get a strike before 
the bait has gone 
ten feet, if not, he 
should allow about 
30 to 40 feet of 
line out, and then, 
with a firm hold on 
the rod, and his 
thumb on the break 
of the reel, he should 
be ready for the 
strike ; this may come at any momcnl, and is 
sudden and strong. 

1 arpon taking the bait give a sensation like 
a giant hand seizing the line and giving if a 
long, hard pull. 'Fhe angler must be ready to 
strike ai the exact second that the tarpon 
touches the bait, and to strike hard, even 
at the risk of breaking his rod. Unless 
he strike at the identical moment the fish bites, 
liis chance is gone. Often even a good stroke 
will not drive the point of the hook up to the ■ 
barb. 

It is possible with careful playing, combined 
with good luck, to land a tarpon with only the 
point of the hook in, but as axulc the fish after 
a few jumps, throws out hook and bait. 

For this reason pass fishing is exciting and 
exasperating work. 

The angler never knows how his fish is 
hooked, and always feels that in the first 
minute or in the last minute the fish may throw 
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hook and bait into the air, without the least 
effort apparently. One is never sure of a 
tarpon in pass fishing until it is gaffed and 
hauled up on the beach. 

As soon as the fish is securely struck, the guide 
'should head the boat for the beach and row 
cautiously. There the angler lands and works 
the fish into the shallow water while the guide 
stands ready to galT. 

'larpon may be on for forty minutes and 
during that time jump a dozen times or more, 
and may be got within a few feet of the beach 
several times, and after all the hook finally pull 
out as easily as if it had not a hold anywhere at 
all. 

Of course this uncertainty adds greatly to the 
excitement of the sport. There are generally 
some pretty good-sized sharks on the look out 
for tired tarpon, so that the angler even when 
he hooks his fish firmly, and i)Iays him in the 
best of form, may end by supplying his (juarry 
as lunch to a hungry shark. 

Sometimes the point of the hook is driven 
right through the jaw of the fisli, or works 
through it after playing him for a while. Often, 
just as a tarj)on is hauled up on the beach, the 
hook drops out as he begins flopping abonl, 
showing that only the point of the hook had 
entered and not the barbed part. 

'fhe best time of the day for fishing in the 
l)asses is somewhat hard to decide u|)on. 
'1 ar|)on seem very erratic in their habits. They 
have bc'cn known to stay in the ])ass and bite 
all day at both ebb and flood, and during slack 
tides. The best hours, though, for fishing at 
anchor in the pass seem to be the last three 
hours of the ebb. After that, as the tide slows 
down, trolling outside the pass at low slack 
water is good ; then gradually wwking in as the 
flood begins, finally anchor again as soon as the 
current is strong enough to hold up the bait. 

After the first hour or two of the flood, 
tarpon leave the pass and s|)read over the flats 
in the lagoons, coming back again tow^ards the 
middle of the ebb tide. 'Fhis seems to be the 
general rule. 1'here are days, though, when the 
tarpon stay all day and night in the i)asses, anil 
days also when none at all are seen there. 

'I'he best rods and tackle for tarpon fishing 
are to be obtained in New' '\’’ork. Some of the 
principal makers there have made a special 
study of the requirements of the sjjoit, and their 
advice may be safely taken. 

Otis Mygatt. 

TAXIDERMY AND MODELLING - 

Many people sei m to think that taxidermy 
is but a higher sounding synonyfii of “ bird- 
stuffing,” but it has a far wider scope and 
includes the whole art of preparing or con- 
serving skins throughout the vertebrate sub- 
kingdom. 'J'he word “bird-stuffing” ls, or 
should be, a degrading libel on what is now an 


art w'hich only the skilled modeller should 
alteini)t. It is easy to trace the genesis of the 
term “bird-stuffing,” for no doubt the butchers and 
botchers had matters their ow’n way formerly, 
and really “ stuffed ” or filled out skins by ram- 
ming the packing in until the bloated skin could 
hold no more. 

'Fhe origin of taxidermy - />. the art of skin- 
])reserving— lies in the very distant past. 'Mu; 
earliest and most savage nations practised, and 
still practise, it for purposes of clothing or 
adornment. What profits the p. jsent article 
much more, however, is the consideration of what 
degree of antii]uity ('an be assigned to the art of 
taxidermy as w'e now' know it the skinning, 
setting-up and mounting of mammals, birds, 
reptiles, and fishes as scientific objects or 
merely as tro])hies of the chase. 

'Fo (luole from an article in the KncyclopcpMa 
Britannica^ “ Little is knowai of the beginning 
of the practice of the, ‘ stiitfiing ‘ or ‘ setting- 
up* of animals for ornament or for seiimtific 
purposes, and it is highly probable, from what 
we gather from old w'orks of travel or natural 
history, that the art is not more than some three 
hundred years old. It was |)raclise(l in England 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, as 
is proN'ed by the Sloane collection, w'hich, in 
1725, formed the nucleus of the c(jllection ol 
natural history now lodged in the galleries at 
South Kensington.” 

It may be that a rhinoceros, origiiially set up 
for the museum of Ulysst.'s Aldrovandus, 
removed from the Medicean, and still preserved 
in the Royal Museum at Idorence, is the oldest 
specimen kiunvn, as it dales from the sixteenth 
century. Early in that eenliiry, about 1517-18, 
ac cording to a I'n.Mich w'ork of later date, some 
tropical i)irds were set up at .\mst(Tdam. 

In the University Museum at Pisa there arc 
still preserved somi^ fine groups of mammals, 
the work of Professor Ikwdo Savi in the 
beginning of tlie present century, which are as 
well exi'cuted as may be, and which have been 
I'ommented on by laiglish and other writers 
upon the- subject. These are probably the first 
groups of animals ])()rlrayed in action which 
will bear criticism. After these came the work of 
Ploiu'(|uet, of Stuttgart, who contributed to the 
(heal ICxhibilion of 1851 some finely-modelled 
grouj)s of animals in action, which are still 
preserved in the (Crystal Palac(^ hut covered with 
dust thn)ugh lack of proper glass prelection. 
.\t the. same time Plouciiuet exhibited comic 
groups of animals engaged in impossible feats, 
which, it is sad to know', have been copied by 
others destitute of his humour and of his 
capacity for ])utting the proper half-human 
expression into their features. The jwovince of 
taxidermy, how’ever, is not to make hedgehogs 
play at cards in toy houses with toy furniture, 
nor rats engage in (toy) ball-room festivities, nor 
to find material for the antics of a “Comic 
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Naturalist.” Such things may lend themselves 
to comic drawing, but they are distinctly out of 
place in taxidermic art. 

Contemporary witli Ploucquct were Jules 
Verreaiix, John Wallace, and Edw'in Ward, 
whose “Arab Courier attacked by Lions,” “A 
Horseman attacked by 'I’igers,” and “ Lion and 
Tiger Struggle,” were — the first esiDccially — 
fine |]fieces of work, w hich vied with Ploucquet’s 
in execution. I-ater came Rowland Ward’s 
“ Jungle ” at the (Jolonial lilxhibition, a large and 
ambitious work ; and then museums awakened 
slowly to the need for more artistic and pictorial 
representations of natural objects. The small 
town of laidlow' had its birds mounted in its 
museum in a pictorial manner, and may have 
been, probably was, the first public museum to 
throw off the shackles which bound all 
museums to the |)rinciple that vertebrate 
specimens should be arranged on stands, or 
cross-sticks, all pointing one way, and all in one 
attitude ; these esseiUials conducing, it was 
supposed, to Pritish science, which should be, 
as everyone knows, solid and severe. 'I'liisw^as 
all very wx*ll, for no one supposi's sciiM^ce can 
be anything but exact ; but what was unneces- 
sary to carry out the idea was the criminally 
inartistic and unnatural setting up of the 
specimens, and tlu? bounteous dust and dirt 
W'hich rested upon and environed them, as if the 
custodians, with some dim and half-crazed idea of 
their functions as high priests of these sepulchres 
of the unnatural, had decreed that in the 
eternal fitness of things the dead should be 
carefully disregarded, and the funereal ashes 
sprinkled thickly around. I n these days, — when, 
as is shown, the Italians first, next the French, 
and then the Clermans have tried to teach the 
stupid and inartistic British taxidermist (with 
his American cousin) the way to be wise ; — when 
one takes into consideration the example of 
foreign museums and the tardy yet thorough 
aw'akening of our own State museum to the 
principles w hich should underlie the presentation 
to the public eye of all natural objects, it will 
hardly be believed that any museums exist in 
which ill-made skins are fatuously wired bolt 
upright, and ofli^red up in long rows of dreary 
monotony to a long-suffering people. 

It might be of some avail to remind the 
inartistic or dirt-loving votaries of pure science, 
that it were far better that specimens should be 
left in cabinets than that well-made foreign 
skins (German, of course) should be dragged 
forth to be clumsily balanced u[)on sticks and 
^chunks of w'ood, there to stare at vacancy with 
eyes too prominent for their attenuated and 
ragged outlines. 

The literature of the subject is by no means 
meagre. In a recently published work of .some 
450 page.s, foolscap quarto, over thirty pages are 
devoted to an enumeration of the abridged 
titles of works in almost every language, 


ranging in date through more than two and a 
quarter centuries, the earliest, by Bolnest, 
having been published in 1672. They are 
written from all points of view; from that of 
the man who knows nothing at all of any art 
or science, but who discourses fluently, as is his 
wont, upon any subject he can lay pen to, to 
that of the man who knows a great deal, but 
who either cannot or will not tell it. Inter- 
mediate are those w’ho WTite up common or 
obsolete methods in a common and misleading 
style: the greatest offenders in this particular 
line of taxidermic infamy being our own 
countrymen and their American imitators. The 
reason is not far away : both strongly object to 
learning any language under the sun but their 
own, despise the teachings of foreigners, and 
generally avoid art and .science in relation to all 
things, especially taxidermy, as if they were 
pestilences. Again, the exponents of thi^ art 
.seem sharply divided into tw’o opposing fac- 
tions — the scientific or semi-scientific men, w'ho 
write taxidermic rubbish on their ow'n account 
or for others, and the crassly ignorant “stuffers,” 
who flout all teaching which does not travel 
on the lines of their respected, but obsolete 
traditions. 

A remedy for this state of things has engaged 
the attention of educated naturalists from the 
<lays of (l^harles W'aterton to those of the present. 
Early in the century Waterton wrote words of 
weighty warning and of import. 

“ Twenty years have now rolled aw’ay since 1 
first began to examine the sjiecimens of zoology 
in our mu.seums. As the system of preparation 
is founded in error, nothing but deformity, dis- 
tortion, and disproportion will be the result of 
the best intentions and utmost exertions of 
the workman. (Banova’s education, taste, and 
genius enabled him to pre.sent to the world 
statues so correct and beautiful that they are 
worthy of universal admiration. Had a com- 
mon s. one-cutter tried his hand upon the block 
out of which these statues w;ere sculptured, 
what a lamentable want of symmetry and fine 
countenance there w’ould have been. Now, 
when we reflect that the preserved specimens in 
our museums and private collections are always 
done upon a wrong principle, and generally by 
low and illiterate people, wrhose daily br^d 
depends upon the shortness of time in which 
they can get through their work, and whose 
opposition to the true way of preparing speci- 
mens can only be surpassed by their obstinacy 
in adhering to the old method; can we any 
longer wonder at their want of sucess ; or hope 
to see a single specimen produced that will be 
worth looking at?” 

Years have passed, and the sting of his re- 
marks is not blunted one whit by any special 
efforts which the Anglo-Saxon races have made 
to shake off the odium attaching to slovenly and 
unskilled work, an^ to justify themselves in the 
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eyes of the nations. Indeed, how can this state 
of things be avoided, when our national 
museum, so careful and so worthy of imitation 
in other matters, has no efficient taxidermic 
staff employed, and is content to “ put out ” its 
.w*ork to be botched up by cheap and inartistic 
men, so that, on going around the galleries, one 
is impressed by the fact that the taxidermic 
work is uneven and the work of many hands, 
and that for every good man who has made 
his mark there are nine others who have 
egregiously failed ? It is not too much to say 
that many of the groups are only redeemed 
from the contempt which their amateurish and 
careless handling calls forth by the beautiful 
modelling of the flower and foliage accessories, 
although, without being hy]3ercritical, one might 
suggest that some of these accessories are more 
conventional than natural. 

In these pages an attempt will be made to 
condense all that is known of the present state 
of taxidermy, with its little-known but indispen- 
sable ally — modelling. Needless to say, the 
future of the art will not be in the hands of the 
ignorant or pretentious, but will tax the fullest 
powers of a trained intellect, to which is wedded 
the manual dexterity of the artist and 
modeller. That — perhaps partly due to the 
writer\s insistence and teaching — there is grow- 
ing up a cohort of young men pledged to these 
principles, is a pleasing augury for success, and 
it may be, as a writer in the National Observer 
said : — 

“ J I;ose who know good work will not be at 
all disposed to ridicule as exaggerated the con- 
tention that the good taxidermist should be an 
educated artist, designer, modeller, sculptor, 
biologist, and naturalist. The truth of the 
matter is that it creates a new career for youths 
with the necessary taste.” 

Methods of Setting-up and Mounting 
Mammals — In an article of this nature, it is 
a matter for grave consideration where to con- 
dense and where to expand, and at which end 
of the vertebrates to commence. For the 
purposes of convenience let the strict biological 
rule be ignored, and a beginning be made 
with the mammals, which are, after all, or rather 
before all, the most dear to the sportsman’s 
heart. Ix)vely and lithe as most of them are 
in life, and graceful even m death, great skill 
IS required to give even a semblance of 
life’s vigorous reality to a skin by ordinary 
methods; so difficult, indeed, is it, that there 
are probably not more than six men, of various 
nationalities, who could satisfy a really com- 
petent and critical iudge of the proper contours 
and hner shades of ex|iression pecu|iar to any 
given mammal. Even the very best of those 
selected six will fail in .some particular, or in some 
mammal not his forte ; for one man may excel 
in the treatment of the Carnivora, and fail, say, 
in that of the Ungulata, whilst another may 
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reverse those conditions, and so on. The 
secret, perhaps, of the success of the few and the 
failure of the many is two-fold. The first element 
is the undoubted fact that taxidermists are not 
usually well educated, and are usually very 
jealous and si?cretive : with no esprit de corps^ 
and no inter-communication for purposes of 
teaching or criticism, as in the case of pictorial 
artists, their art must suffer. The second 
disturbing factor is that the general public is 
quite hoj)eless in artistic matters, and is inanely 
content with the crudest absurdities. 

Antelopes with half opened mouths, a general 
air of brazen defiance, and six well-defined and 
evenly-spaced ridges and depre.ssions distributed 
on the neck like the gills of a shark ; tigers^ 
smiling placidly, or bearing up bravely under 
the weight of unadulterated paint and putty 
which should, in all decency, choke, instead of 
accentuating, their ghastly grin ; foxes with one 
. eye nearly on the top of tlie head, the otlier near 
the angle of the jaw ; domi^stic animals with one 
side bloated, the other atrophied ; limbs placed 
in any position convenient, not to the animal, 
but to the tastes of the operator : these- 
are criminalities which the public does not 
recognise, is satisfied with, or condones. Thus 
wliat should be an exact art is ruined by 
the ignorance of its exponents and their 
clients. 

Failures in the treatment of mammals result 
from several causes, the most fruitful being the 
ignorance or want of special training of the 
operator. One need not imagine that, when one 
can set up a bird which is not absolutely a 
ragged bundle of feathered incongruity, and 
which may indeed be fairly natural in pose, that 
such slight knowledge assists with a mammal, 
which is, im fortunately for the student, not pro- 
vided with a ma.ss of comfortable fault-hiding 
feathers, but which has “points” all over its 
anatomy, and has a certain facial expression to 
be correctly represented. 

Anatomy is the great stumbling-block. The 
ordinary “ bird-stuffer ” will not learn his bones,, 
nor their relation to soft parts, and so long as a 
thing has a head and a tail and four limbs — one 
at each corner that is sufficient, and any other 
points may be ignored. 

The very rough and ready traditional methods 
of “setting up”—- copied or translated ad 
nauseam from one old tome to another — have 
not smoothed the path, and the unfortunate 
student who attempts to put these directions 
into practice, very soon finds a skin far too 
long and wide, and wonders \vhat he is to do 
with sundry flaps and bags of tegument which 
he had not previously noticed, and which do 
not appear to belong to the carcase before him. 
In the end he creates a boneless, but lumpy 
bag, and his admiration for his first effort is 
tempered with a grow'ing awe for so super- 
natural a work, which can neither stand, sit» 
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nor lie down, but holds an uneven and painful 
compromise between all three. 

l^erhaps something can be done for him in 
the following pages, and the preliminary is 
correct skinning, and by skinning is meant 
something in contradistinction to flaying. This 
latter is a butcher’s method of removing the 
skin, and with some slight modifications its 
practice is good enough for those big-game 
hunters who wish merely to preserve skins as 
trophies, without reference to tlieir subsequent 
“setting-up.” 

'Fo skin a lion, tiger, or any big-game speci- 
men, strong knives of suitable lengths and 
■shapes, with a pair of strong shears, arc all 
the tools absolutely necessary ; but if a rope, 
pulley and beam can be jirovided in the case of 
weighty mammals, so much the better. In the 
field even, these may form a ]iart of the outfit, 
but the comfort of a dissecting table must in 
most instances be dispensed with. 

'Fhe subject -if it be impossible to skin it 
whilst warm, \vhich is the easiest — should, as 
soon as ri^or mortis lias disappeared, be laid 
upon its back, the point of a knife should be 
inserted at the throat, and a cut be made ex- 
tending in a straight line to the tail, care being 
taken not to cut into the flesh too deejily, if «at 
all, and certainly not into the bowels. 

As the operation of skinning a large mammal — 
when properly performed — adds no little to the 
subseciuent correct setting up, some little detail 
will be necessary. Commence, therefore, by 
getting the carcase, when possible, upon a dis- 
secting table, and let a beam, pulley and roj)e 
be provided, and fixed in a suitable ])osition 
above. The subject being laid upon its back, 
a cut should be made, extending on the median 
line from the throat to the tail ; another incision 
must be made from the i:hcst to the arm-pit of 
each of the fore-limbs, and thence nearly to the 
end of the humerus, exactly following the course 
of tlie fore-1 irn!)s and running along just inside 
(in order to hide the finishing stitches) d(nvn to 
the maniis, splitting the large central pad. At 
the hind-limbs the cut must follow the inner 
line of the limb, and divide the central 
pad. A rope tied to each fore-limb helps 
to stretch it out, and the first stej) towards the 
removal of the skin is made by flaying it back, 
and by carefully working around — cutting 
towards the body, to ])revent the slip|>ing of 
the knife and consequent cutting of the skin. 
When the skin is loose enough underneatli, the 
foot of one side is disjointed at the second joint 
of the toes, as also is the fore-limb, the inner 
" most toe being first detached. When skinned 
on one side, the operator continues the process 
on the other, extreme care being required in 
the management of the .skin at the thin part of 
the flank. 

When the skin is loosened sufficiently along 
both sides, and has been considerably relieved 


on the back, the lower parts, and the tail 
itself, must be carefully skinned around. In 
the case of small mammals, it may be pulled 
out without any cutting ; if it should refuse to 
come out clearly, cut it near the tip, underneath, 
and flay towards the body. The hind-quarters . 
should next be slung by a rope, and, the skin 
having been pulled from underneath them, the 
ro]3e should be shifted to the fore-quarters, in 
order to raise the head from the ground or table. 
Skin the neck and throat, and, if there be reason 
why the skull .should subsequently remain within 
the skin, which is not necessary with the skilled 
operator, disjoint it at the atlas vertebra ; other- 
wise let it remain attached to the trunk. In 
cither case, the ears, after being skinned a little 
distance towards their tijxs, should be detached 
close to the skull, leaving only small orifices, 
and one should be careful not to cut to their 
outsides. 

One rule must be stringently observed, that, as 
there are many attachments in the region of the 
ear, the pupil must not cut on to the skin, but 
on the flesli, for any superfluous flesh left on 
the skin is very easy to remove, but holes 
are not so easily remedied. I'he same care 
must be. used when skinning down to the eyes ; 
the left-hand fingers must feci for the eye, and 
tlie skinning around the orbit of the eye must be 
done close to the bone, so as not to sever the 
membranous coats; that under the eye must 
he cut quite close to the eyeball, on the bone 
of the opposite ridge of the orbit. When this 
skin is freed, the next point is the loosening of 
that along the face underneath. 

'rhe other eye having been attended to in the 
same manner, the upper lij) must be severed 
(juite close to the teeth and the skinning carried 
on as far as the cartilage of the nose, which 
must be conqfletely severed, causing the skin 
to droj) and leave the front teeth uncovered. 
There now remain only the lower jaw and its 
large mass of muscles taround the canine tcclh, 
to be detached. 

'riiis being done, the skin falls entirely off, 
taking with it some of the inner skin oj[ the 
lips, nose and eyes. The carcase being removed, 
and the skin replaced on the table, the lips 
should be “split.” 1'his operation must be 
commenced either at the side or under the 
nostrils, where the membrane of the lips reveals 
itself as ashiny .skin, as the two skins meet. One 
must be skinned away from the other, quite close 
to the edges of the lips, until they are attached 
only by a thin edge and form a perfect bag^ 
The under jaw, nostrils and eyes are “ split ” in 
the same way, also the middle cartilage of the 
nose, to inajee less difficult the process of skin- 
ning out. Ivastly the cars, on which some flesh 
was left as a safeguard, must be relieved of it, 
and must be skinned along the edges until they 
are turned completely inside out. 

For a lengthy description of the skinning of 
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other and smaller mammals and horned heads, 
\vith their attendant differences, the reader may 
be referred to a recently published work.^ Suf- 
fice it to say here that lesser mammals are not 
split up the limbs, and that their skulls are 
usually, although properly trimmed,” left at- 
tached at certain points to their skins. 

Avoiding a poisonous preservative — usually 
inefficient — iierhaps the best is that adopted by 
the present writer, viz. : — 

Burnt alum .... 4 jiarts 

Saltpetre i part 

mixed and used dry or made into a ijasle with 
warm water, and in either case well rubbed 
into all the inside of the skin, and on all soft 
parts of the outside. 'Fhe addition of a small 
quantity of carbolic acid, and also a small 
(piantity of bichromate of potassa for very thick 
skins and in hot countries, is often beneficial. 
In all cases, the washing of the skin, if quile 
fresh, in strong salt and water (a saturated 
solution) to remove the blood, inside and out, 
before rubbing in the preservative, is of the 
highest importance. When not <iuite fresh, 
acetic acid (vinegar is a weak form of this) in 
varying strengths should be used with the salt 
and water. 

The setting-up and mounting of mammals 
is, as may be conceived, determined by circum- 
stances, and is varied in its methods. 

'1 o keep to the lion or tiger ; such subjects 
are oh .11 mounted upon “ mannikins,” wliich are 
structures built up of board and iron rods 
covered with tow or with wood shavings (not hay 
nor straw, which i^robably mildew) worked into 
some resemblance of the carcase and finished 
u]) with modelling clay. The present writer 
invented what has been considered a more 
scientific and more correct method of getting 
tlie contours of all animals, by arranging the 
hardened carcase into the required attitude and 
casting therefrom, either as a whole or in parts, 
in plaster of Paris, and fre n the resulting moulds 
making i)aper models, upon which, when joined 
together, the skin is placed. 'I'hese processes 
are substantially the same as those described 
in the following pages, dealing with the 
setting-up of an ostrich ; but those who desire 
fuller information about the various processes 
connected with the modelling of mammals are 
referred to pages 116 — i6o of the work pre- 
viously mentioned. 

When the mammars skin is sewn and pinned 
^with pointed wires) upon the model, the finer 
work of the colouring and insertion of the glass- 
si)liercs which replace the staring g^ass eyes — 
sold at so much a gross — and, after that, the 
filling and waxing of the soft parts takes place, 
and finally comes the question as to the 

^ Aetistic and Scientific Taxidermy and Modelling, 
l>y Montagu Browne. (A. and C. Black.) 
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“mounting,” whether the animal shall be upon 
“ rock-work ” or what not. 

Methods of Setting-up and Mounting 
Birds — Of all animated beings, birds have 
been the most hardly dealt with. 'I'he killing 
of the poor bird is not the worst fate that can 
bcfidl it ; it is its kimentable perpetuation as a 
highly embalmed caricature. 

'There are also, unfortunately, some clever 
colourists and draughtsmen who are unconscious 
of their absurdities. When dealing with feath- 
ered life, they will, with very few c.xceptions, 
copy from the ragged, moth eaten, and limp 
mummies of the average bird-stuffer, instead of 
going direct to nature. When, as is often the 
case, flowers are correctly and beautifully drawni 
as accessories to these bird studies, the incon- 
gruity is all the more painfully evident. 

In five years, if the student works hard, he 
will recognise how little he knows, and in fifty 
he will know no more, itnhss he learns hora la 
dra 70 correctly birds in any position, 'Thai is 
the great secret, and the pu[)il, if he will not, 01* 
c:.'mnot, go to nature and draw creditably, will 
be a “bird-stuffer” all his life. In a greater 
degree, jierhaps, this dictum a])plics to mam- 
mals, although with them there are the aids of 
casting and moulding which, e.\cc|)t in the 
instances of large !)irds such as the (ostrich, are 
unattainable. 

As with immmals, so with binls -correct 
skinning is of the highest importance. J.et a 
starling or a rook (both tough birds) be procured, 
or, if neither of these can be obtained, let a 
pigeon, which is easily jiurchased, take its 
place, the only drawback being that this 
latter bird is by no means so suitable for un- 
trained fingers, and is indeed distinctly tender 
ill sucli parts as those over tlie back and tail. 
Now, provided with the necessary scal])cl, 
knives, and scissrirs, get to work by ifiugging 
the nostrils and mouth of the specimen with 
cotton wool. J.ay the biril uj)on its side, with 
the head ])oinling to the right, and o])cn it, not 
on the breast as most tcacluTs and books re- 
commend, but under the wing. 

Skinning on the old lines is lUlerly incorrect 
both in theory and in practice, and is without 
one single recommendation, the disadvantages 
being that the bowels may be cut into by the 
learner, and so soil a white breast, and usually 
the skin is torn at the edges and stretched ; 
afterwards comes the greater difficulty of shaping, 
and then the cut must be sewn up. After a 
lime a rusty line of grease, drawn out of the skin 
by cai)illary attraction, declares itself. 

With a ])air of pliers in the right hand, 
take hold of the quill feathers with the left, 
draw out the wing as far as it will come, 
and, where it joins the body, put the nose 
of the pliers and break the bone. Do like- 
wise with the other wing. Pick out that 
side of the bird which is the most badly muti- 
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latcd and on it make the first cut (the state of 
the head should first be taken into account, as 
the head gives the bird nearly all its character). 
Turn the head diagonally toward the front, and, 
with the knife in the right hand, divide the 
feathers under the wing at the side of the 
breast and make a cut about half an inch long, 
through which the flesh of the body may be 
seen. Turn the body round in an exactly 
opposite direction, so that the tail ])oints away, 
slip the ]>oint of the knife between the skin and 
the flesh, and cut as far as the femur, taking 
care to cut upw’ards, for fear that the skin may 
be damaged. With the knife-edge directed 
towards the flesh, relieve the skin over the back 
for about half an inch, do likewise along the 
opposite edge of the w^ing, breast and femur, 
and place some wadding between the skin and 
the flesh to keep the feathers clean. Loosen 
the skin around the broken wing bone, and 
detach it. If a little flesh still remain on the 
bone and skin in spite of all the care bestowed 
on it, it must be carefully removed to avoid 
making any holes. Leaving the wing, dis- 
articulate the leg or cut the bone through at 
the junction of the femur and the tibio tarsus ; 
in the latter case the femur will remain joined 
to the body, and the tibio-tarsus w'ill fall away 
with the skin. l*ull the crop-membrane care- 
fully back towards the body, take hold of it 
with the right hand, and with the left inish the 
neck w’ithin the skin. Cut through the neck 
and windpipe, at the same time holding aw\ay 
the skin and feathers from the flesh. l-,ct the 
head fall out of the fingers of the left hand and 
put a little wadding arouiif’ the neck, or push a 
wire through it, in order that it may be the 
more firmly grasped. The skin is still attached 
to the wing, leg and tail, 'lake hold of the 
body w'ith the left hand, and, while keeping 
the feathers from contact w’ith the flesh, relieve 
the skin on the uncut wing and back. The 
student should notice that the skin on the back 
is exceptionally thin, and therefore must be 
scraped away and not ])ulled. This done, that 
on the breast or side may be loosened so as to 
come aw'ay easily from under the w ing ; and the 
knife Iwnng slipped in, the upward cut may be 
made w’hich detaches the bone where broken. 
When the femur is exposed, push it up from 
the outside and cut through with the shears, 
being careful to exclude any skin. 

I'he skinning of this part is a tiresome task 
until the tail is reached, as the skin is so ver}' 
thin that, to detach it, it must be scraped from 
the bones. At the abdomen also it clings very 
tightly, and the knife must be used very 
sparingly, or the membrane over the lowels 
may be damaged, thereby endangering the 
feathers. 

All this scraping and .scarcely appreciable 
cutting over these parts will probably take a 
(Quarter of an hour, and must be continued until 


the pubes are passed. At this point it will be 
wise to let the bird lie supine on the table, 
merely supporting the tail above and below, and 
scraping until, in front, the vent is reached, and 
the oil-gland at the tail. 

Slipping the knife underneath, and around,* 
the final cut may be made which completely 
severs the skin from the body. Before the body 
is finally disposed of, it will be as w^ell, of 
course, to take all the usual measurements and 
also determine the sex. 

The skin being entirely detached from the 
body, it is necessary to start w'ith the trimming 
of all flesh from the legs, wings, head and tail 
the last, being already in the hand, may be- 
operated upon first. 

Carefully take aw’ay all flesh and fat with the- 
scissors from both the tail and the skin which, 
surrounds it. Now free the legs from skin 
down to the junction of the tibio-tarsus and the 
tanso-meta-tarsus. Take care not to pierce 
through to the outside when cutting away the 
ligaments ; after the latter are cut away w'ith a 
knife point, the flesh may be removed from the 
bones w’ith the finger and thumb. 

The wings have now' to be considered, and 
are decidedly the most troublesome. The flesh 
and pieces of broken bone must be removed,, 
but the part still attached to the wing must be 
left untouched, as it furnishes something to take 
hold of. 

The skin on the under side of the wing must 
be loosened until the flesh can be seen around 
the radius and ulna. Take aw'ay the broken 
bone, and remove all the flesh from the radius 
and ulna by cutting and scraping with scissors 
and knife. The head and neck now' remain. 
Take the latter in one hand and press the skin 
over it, towards the beak, with the other, until 
coming to the place w'hcre the skin is found to 
adhere firmly to the ears, dip the finger and 
thumb in plaster or sand, and — preferably— 
pull the cars right out from their attachments,, 
or, if they will not be persuaded, trim them 
out. 

The skin around the eyeballs must be^very 
carefully detached by cutting towards the back 
of the head, and when it is quite free a brain- 
scoop may be put into the orbit, pushed under 
the eyeball, and the latter pulled out without 
being burst. A plug of wool must be pushed 
into the orbit to clean it. The skin on the top 
of the skull mu.st be loosened with a knife or 
the brain-scoop, well up to the base of the beak. 
Under and in front of the orbits, and at the side 
of the fiicc, a little more skinning is required, 
to free the head from skin to the base of the 
beak. 

If the tongue be not w'anted within the beak, 
put the knife between it and the skull, then pull 
forward, when tongue and windpipe will come 
away. Where the neck joins the head dis- 
connect it, but do not cut away the back of the 
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skull, ns the brains may be easily removed from 
the back of the eye-sockets. 

Now take a preservative, and, if the student is 
wise, he will use a non-poisonous preservative in 
those initial stages which necessitate the hand- 
ling of the skin, and afterwards follow with a 
mercurial solution. This is highly poisonous, 
and the only efficient protection known against 
the ravages of insects. It is applied with a brush 
after the specimen i.s “ set-up,” and permeates 
the skin, but is not handled by the operator. 

The first is : — 

Non-poisonous preservative soap — 

Whiting or chalk . . . . lilbs. 

White Windsor soap (com- 
mon curd soap) ... i lb. 
Chloride of lime .... X oz. 
Tincture of musk . . . . 4 oz. 

'rhe price of musk of late years is so pro- 
hibitive that unless it becomes cheaper it must 
be rejilaccd by Eucalyptus oil. The finishing 
wash, to be labelled “ Deadly Poison,” is : — 

AkohoUc solution of mercury — 

Methylated spirits of wine 

90 per cent i pint 

Bichloride of mercury 50 
grains 2! scruples. 

Paint every part of the skull and skin and 
the bones of the wings, legs, and tail well, 
but do not pjiint the feathers. Turn the skin 
back again to its normal position, with the 
featliers outside, and then proceed to “ make a 
skin.” 

I'hrough the opening made by the removal of 
the brain, fill the skull with chopped tow ; and 
fill the orbits with wadding. (Note that where 
wadding is used the sharpest wire will fail to 
penetrate it.) 

To prevent shrinking of the head, and to 
allow of any correction in shape that may be 
necessary when the head is returned, plaster it 
over thinly with soft iui)c-clay or a modelling 
composition, forcing it in well above the beak 
and the sides of the face. Partially fill the 
throat with low also. 

Gather up the skin of the neck in the fingers 
of both hands and return the head through the 
neck, but be careful not to catch the bill in 
the skin and so tear it. This may be obviated 
in great measure by j)reviously passing a thread 
through the nostrils and tying it around the 
bill. With care and by gentle imlling Mrith 
the fingers, the head will, in the end, be in 
its natural position. Arrange the feathers with 
a fine needle and, if any ridgds have been 
formed and held by the clay inside, bring them 
backwards, usually, sometimes forwards, by the 
aid of the needle. The hollows in the wings, 
caused by the removal of the fiesh, arc filled 
with tow, and a threaded needle is passed 
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through between the radius and ulna, and 
around the radius of each wing, the ends of the 
thread being drawn until the wings arc at their 
proper distance apart. 

Around the leg-bones (tibio-tarsi), wrap low 
to replace the flesh, and then pull them back 
into their proi)cr phaces. 

'Fhe next i)roccss is to make a false body — 
preferably of tow— about the size of, or a little 
less than, the natural one. I'his is done by 
taking a piece of wire of suitable gauge, long 
enough to reach from the inside cf the skull to 
the beginning of the tail, and upon this wrapping 
tow at one end to form a neck, leaving un- 
wrapped, however, as much wire as is repre- 
sented by the depth of the skull. When this 
is done, wind the tow lower and bind firmly, 
copying the sha])e of the natural body. At the 
end of the wire the tow must be very thinly 
wrapped, and come to an apex to represent the 
narrowing at the tail. 'Fhat there may be no 
slipping, turn the wire backwards on to the 
body. 

If the false body be ill-shaped, bind it with 
hemp, and occasionally flatten it, until it be- 
comes of a pear shaped form. 

To put the bi‘dy into the skin, take it in the 
right hand, raise the skin with the left, put the 
uncovered point of the wire — unsharpened, if 
j)ossiblc, — followed by the artificial neck into 
the palatal part of the skull, and then, with 
a little management, insert the whole body into 
the skin. Let the breast feathers lie over the 
breast of the fiilse body, and let the tail touch 
the apex, settle the wings [}roperly, distribute 
the feathers as in nature, get the whole of the 
back into good order, and fasten the wings in 
position by pins which j)ass from one to the 
other through the artificial body. 

A trough shouUl be made of board, with the 
sides of a height according to the size of the 
skin, and over it a ])icce of straw-board should 
be tacked. Place in the trough a thin layer 
of wadding, and on this lay the bird upon its 
back, so that the breast may be attended to. 
Settle the feathers jwoperly (for this is final), 
cross or tic the legs, and arrange the head 
naturally, turning it to one side should it be 
long-billed. Any feathers which are untidy may 
be bound in i)lacc with cotton or hemp. 

In place of this trough, skilled taxidermists 
use a paper stri]), arranged around the bird after 
the final disposition of the feathers, and pinned 
at the ends. 

There arc other methods which the clever 
.•jkin-maker will iwobably discover for himself, 
such as wrapping the skin in wadding or using 
two or three cross bands of tissue-paper, but, 
in any case, it is imixjrative to correct all 
irregularities before the skin becomes dry. A 
label should of course be attached to the legs, 
giving all information as to name of 'specimen, 
sex, locality, date of capture, name of collector, 
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and colour of eyes and soft parts general 1)'. A 
well-shaped skin should be indistinguishable 
from a dead bird, with feathers perfectly smooth, 
w'ings closed and legs crossed. 

The skinning' and making of a skin being 
disposed of, the important j)roress of “setting 
up ” comes next. Ordinarily, it is done either 
by wiring the legs, the wings, the head, and the 
tail, and filling in and shaping by cotton 
wool or tow- />., the “ soft-body ” method — 
or by carving peat or cork into some semblance 
of a body, and thrusting wires therein, inserted 
from the outside through the legs and so on, or 
by making a “mannikin of tightly bound tow 
or wood-fibre, placing it within the skin as 
a fictitious body, and arranging the wires in 
the best manner to do their siijijiorting work, 
''riiis “hard-body” method is, or should be, 
superseded, either by one adapted or by one 
invented by the present writer. 'fhe first 
deals with the rpicstion of retaining the whole 
of the skeleton of a small bird as a guide 
to its form, which has much to recommend it, 
especially as most taxidermists retain the bones 
of the legs, the wings, the tail and the skull, 
within the skin, thus leaving only the skeleton 
of the carcase or the “cage” undealt with. 
This, when freed from flesh, washed with strong 
carbolic acid and otherwise cured, worked over 
with tow and perhaps a little ('lay to rejilace the 
flesh removed, becomes the semi-artificial body 
to be replaced within the skin, and on this the 
skull, wing-bones, leg-bones and tail arc wired 
in their exact positions, as in nature. 'J'hus, if 
moderate care and skill follow in the final 
“settingup,” the bird should be mort* life-like 
than it would become by ordinary methods. It 
has been urged against this process by those 
who have never tried it,— first, its difficulty, 
next, its liability to the attacks of insects. The 
first may be disposed of by saying that nothing 
is done, which is well dene, or worth doing, 
without difficulty, and that it is not really so 
difficult as woulci a])pear; the second conten- 
tion is di.sposcd of, by the fact that all the bones 
arc washed with carbolic, or creosote, or the 
non-poisonous soap, and the skin itself, after 
the bird is “ s(*t up ” and finished, is washed by 
a solution of bi-chloridc of mercury in spirits of 
wine. I'his, it need hardly be observed, is a 
deadly poison, and should not be touched by 
the hands. Arsenical or other jjoi.sonous soaps 
are j^ainted vtsii/e the skin, and must be handled 
in “setting up,” but the mercurial wash is ap- 
plied outside, after the subject, be it bird or 
jcpammal, is finished, and therefore necessitates 
%o handling. 

This method of using the whole of the skele- 
ton is, in the ca.se of large birds, superseded by 
the other plan mentioned — the modelled body, 
which is u.sed in the Leicester Museum for all 
^mammals. The following description of the 
modelling and “ setting-up ” of an ostrich will, 


with modifications, do duty for the treatment of 
the vertebrate sub-kingdom. 

At the outset, the specimen to be “set up,” was 
mensureil, the colour of its soft parts and other details 
noted, and the feet, legs, thighs, neck, head, and other 
soft p.irls were washed in methylated .spirits seventy per , 
cent., to harden the skin generally, and also to fix the 
scales of the legs, which might otherwise have “ slipped 
in handling. 

The bird w'as placed on its back on a dissecting table, 
being propped under the thighs, &c., with blocks of 
wood to maintain it in proper position. As it was in- 
tended that the bird should l)e mounted looking towards^ 
the left, an incision was made along the right margin of 
the central feathers, so tliat the ulliiiinte stitching should 
not be seen. This was continued backwards to the tip 
of the tail, and forward, still following the edge line of 
feathers right round the sternum, down the under surface 
of the wing to the lip. Skinning was comparatively 
easy, until the masses of fat at the breast and round the 
base and sides of the tail were met with. As it was 
int(!nded that a plaster cast of the body should be mndc, 
no more fat was left on the skin than was unavoidable. 
The whole side being laid hare, with the skin freed i'cfore 
and behind to its utmost limits, skinning was continued 
over the knee and down the leg to the junction of the 
heel, where it was disarticulated by means of an incision 
made from the outside. The skin of the leg was not in 
any way sj)lit except at this point. The tibio-tarsus was- 
removed from the body at the junction of the femur, with 
all its relative muscles attached. 

The same process was gone through with the oilier 
side, the whole front of the l^reast being laid bare without 
any necessity for dividing the skin further. In under- 
cutting the cloacal aperture, it was found necessary to 
plug it with wadding and to tie the end of the intestine 
freed by this process. Having skinned down both sides, 
further operations were greatly assisted by partly hoisting 
the bird w'ith a pulley, tail upwards, and commencing at 
that part, the skin by its weight assisting the process of 
freeing the back. 

The neck was turned back as in small birds, the knife, 
however, l>cing in constant use, to free it from the- 
enveloping skin, and it was found necessary to make an 
incision on the side of the head near the top and to 
continue it for an inch or twf> up the neck to free and 
disarticulate it, afler which the neck was easily got at. 
The left wing was cleaned by slitting it underneath from 
the tip to the point where it had previously been freed 
from the inside, thus avoiding the division of the skin 
across the breast. 'Hie wing-bones and head, the whole 
of the skin, and such bones as were attached, were 
thorougldy cleaned of flesh and fat, then well rubbed 
with the mammal preservative and left for some little 
time. 

Afterwards, the toes and feet were slit up vertically, 
also the legs on their insides ; Che sinews, &c., ^'ere 
removed, and the bones and skin well rubbed wUh pre- 
servative. Next two iron rods (half an inch or nve- 
eighths of an inch thick), tapped at one end for about six 
inches, were passed down the hollows of the leg-bones 
and out through the feet, the tapped portions protruding 
for some distance. The removed sinews, &c., were now 
replaced with pipe-clay, modelled to shape, and the skin 
carefully sewn up. A board or block of suitable size and 
thicknos was now provided, having two holes 1x)red for 
the reception of the protruding irons of the feet in such 
a position that these stood each four and a half inches 
from the median line, f.e., nine inches apart, the right 
foot, however, being posed aliout six inches behind the 
left. 

Whilst the skin w'as curing, the mould of the body was 
proceeded with, but owing to its bulk it .was necessary 
to cast it in three separate parts, viz.: (i) neck; (a)* 
Ixxly ; and (3) right and left tibio-tarsi together. The 
first and third operations will be described later; the 
second is as follows : — 

ITiree sacks of placer — ^which were all used— were 
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obtained, and a galvanised iron bath witli a handle at 
each end, holding about a pailful and a half, was found 
very convenient in which to mix the plaster with water. 
Another bath of water stood near for the necessary rapid 
washing and rinsing of hands and utensils, whilst the 
work was proceeding. Two operators were re«iuired, 
one to supply the mixing bath with the proportions of 
water and dry plaster, and the other to do the hand- 
mixing and actual casting. 

The form of the specimen being studied, with a view 
to its proper relieving from the mould subsequently, it 
was founct expedient to place the bird upon its back, 
raised from the bench by a small piece of wood, one inch 



Healm.ess Model (by the Direct Paitu Pkockss) of an 
Ostrich. 


deep, placed under the lowest angle in the lumbar verte- 
bral region. A four-sided wooden frame was constnictcfl 
around, which cleared the specimen inside by an inch each 
way, and rose an inch above the level of the ventral sur- 
face ; here n the carcase was temporarily propped in a 
manner similar lo sL vessel dry-docked. Cracks between 
hoards were stopped with putty, and t)|c inside of the 
frame was well oiled. 

All being ready, the plaster was expeditiously mixed in 
successive bathfuls and poured into the box until the 
back was embedded, and until it reached the mid-level of 
the horizontally-placed tail and femora on both sides, 
leaving the top half of each expo.sed. 

This constituted the first section of the cast, which. 
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aficr a short lime allowed fiir selling, was well oiled on 
its surface, ami the next iirocecdcd with. 

First the spaces between the sternuni and pelvis and 
their resjiective ends of the frame were divided by j.icees 
of wood cut to shajK* and slopped with putty ; these, of 
course, together with llie exposed portion of the speci- 
men, dividing the box longitudinally. 

Into one of these divisions plaster was again poured to 
within three or tour inches of the lop of the ventral surface 
of the specimen, the wooden partitions were removed, 
ami the other side similarly treated. A single cast was 
now made over the remaining exposed portion, similar to 
the back, although of eoiirse of iiiueh smaller bulk. 
Several hours were allowed t«) elapse before ileliveiing. 

The easting of the neck a ml tibio-tarsi was a more 
simple process. Wooilen frames to hold them having 
been loosely constructed, so as easily to knock apart, 
plaster was poured in to a ileplh ofVrom tw«i lo three 
inches, and, wlum this had set to a suitable density, 
known only by experience, the objects were; gently laid 
upon it anti jiresseil tlown lu a level (»f half their thick- 
nesses or more, according to necessity. When hardcfietl,. 
keyed, and oiled, the loii cast was made, completing the 
operation. 

Some little time cl.ajisctl before operations connected 
with the making of the paper model couhl lake place, 
as all plaster moulds when first made are exceedingly 
damp, .md, when rcrpiired immediately, especially if in 
winter, must be arlilicially dried by ]>laciiig near a fire cir 
furnace, though not so close as lo cause cracking, which 
would certainly result from overheating. In summer, 
however, expi»sure ‘o sun and air would probably be 
Kiifiicient, assisted '»y fire if wanted for immediate use. 
Into these moulds, when oiled, were pressed .series of 
layer.s of paper in tin’s order. 

(1) A layer of while tissue-paper, pasted on under side 
only. 

(2) Layers of caj) or newspaper, pasted on both sides. 

(3) Layers of moderately thick brow'ii pnper, pasted 
on both sides. 

(4) J-.ayers of stout brown paper, ]nisted on both sides. 

Hy ap])lying nliernatc Layers of two differently .shaded 

brown papers unequal distribution was obviated, thus 
ensuring uiiiforin thickness ami strength. After drying 
a few days the paper casts w'erc relieved ; irregularities 
of surface, caused by adhesion to the plaster, ]iastcd 
down into iilacc, overhqjping edges trimmed, and the 
vertebral, or back portion, and two sides joined together 
with glued cnlici^ and paper strips, converting them into 
one piece. 

The two mrck-picces were next joim*d together ; they 
contained a stout wire, gauge nine, around which suffi- 
cient Unv hail been bound to fill the hollow model. 
This w'ire prolrmled at the lower end about eight incite.'^- 
for insertion and fixing in the body, which was effected 
by cutting a hole in the model and fastening the inserted 
portion witli glued tow and calico stri])s. At the other 
end of the neck, about six inches of naked wire was left 
ex])osed as a suhsetjucnl head-supiiort. The sternal 
iKirtion was then fixed, thus completing the neck and 
oody. 

Next, the block on which the legs were fixed, w'ith 
their long irons ])i'olriidiiig upwards, was placed S(|uarely 
under a hcniii which ran across the ceiling, from which 
was susi>ended the body at the correct angle and proper 
height from the .^iirfiicc of the block on which the feet 
rested, care being taken that the central axis of the body 
corresponded with the median line between the feet, the 
vertical position of the neck being ensured by a plumb 
line. 

Next, the end of each Icg-wirc was pushed through 
the thickened end of its res])ectivc femur and filed off ; 
and these irons, when l^ent at proper aii::'es, severally 
formed the central axis and support of each tihio-tarsus, 
the inside half of which was first fixed in position nnd 
secured, and then the outer one. In the hfillows of the 
thighs between the legs and the body waas wedged glued 
lew, also well packed round about the irons, espe- 
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dally at their extremities. The model, now complete, 
received a coat or two of turpentine and flake-white 
and was allowed to dry. 

Lastly, the skin, which during all the preceding pro- 
cesses had dried as hard as a board, was soaked in warm 
water, often changed, for two or three days, and was 
then scraped throughout to remove all fat and the hard 
inner layer of skin, until after some time it became as 
pliable as a glove. The feathers, cleaned somewhat by 
the soaking, were wiped down with benzoline and plaster 



2A. 2B. 


Fig. 1 .-' Represent )ilel, by tlu of th« 

sternum. 

Fig. 2.— That of the back. Figs, sa a.nd zu. — Those of ibc sides. 
Ail are uniriiiimeri, excepting 4 and 5A. 


mi.ssing, replaced by nKxlelling-composition, and the legs 
and all soft parts coloured according to the notes primarily 
taken. 

Methods of Setting Up ” and Mount- 
ing Fishes — If mammals and birds have, 
been badly used by the “stuffer/* surely the 
fishes can bitterly complain of the indignities 
piled upon them by an attempt to resuscitate 
them by taxiderniic processes, for no known pro- 
cesses of taxidermy, which necessitate the re- 
moval of cartilage and its substitution by a 
foreign material, can ever reproduce the 
gelatinous appearance which certain parts 
of fishes present. Supposing any fish be 



4 . 4A. 5- 5A. 


Fiiis. 3 AND lA. —Those of the liaWes of the neck. 
Fir.s. 4, 4A, 3, AND 5A.— Tbu.se of the legs. I 

'rhe moulds, being merely intaglios of the models, are not figured. 


thrown on to clean and dry them still further. This 
•lone, all imperfect parts, or those not of a good .sha|M^, 
were modelled over with pii>c-chiy, worked very 
smooth with paste, and retained in position on the 
model by means of “ cap-paper ” pasted over all. The 
skull, still .attached to the skin, was modelled up and 
placed upon the neck of the model, the skin of the neck 
gradually drawn over it, and the icnuiinder drawn 
over the model, one leg, the right, being further split for 
that purpose. The skin of the wings, legs, and body having 
bein pulled into position and nicely .adjusted, were carc- 
Thlly sewn together with skin-needles and strong thread. 
Then followed the .adj-i.-ting of the face and eyes, and, 
more ilifficuU still, the bringing together of the edges of 
the cut skin of the femur and reconciling it by means of a 
wax composition with the scutes of the tibio-tarsal joint. 
Finally, the feathers were cleaned and dried by being 
wiped down with lienzoline followed by plaster of Paris, 
and well beaten out. All sewn edges were worked over 
wUh the wax composition, the scutes of the legs, where 


skinned as recommended in most books, what 
is done with the face? Literally nothing, 
for there are certain parts which resist any 
tools, however cunningly fashioned, in their 
attempts to coax out the flesh, and the cleverest 
taxidermist, who fancies he succeeds, never 
awakens to the fact that, outside the head and 
other parts, great shrinkage and shrivelling of 
the tegument result upon drying, and therefore 
a stuffed fish is the most unnatural thin^; in the 
whole range taxidermy, even if done m what 
is called splendid style. Such “splendour'’ 
means a nicely varnished and very plump body, 
wnth shrivelled bases to the fins, and wrinkles 
all over the skull. Wax suiDerimposed is only a 
])artial success, and if fishermen would be content 
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with the actual form of their capture, correct in 
every particular, and with the finest markings 
shown upon the scales as in nature, and not 
** hanker ” after the actual skin, with all its mani> 
fest imperfections and absurdities, there would 
be no taxidermic piscine mummies. The remedy 
for <all this is casting from the actual subject as 
soon after capture as may be, which faithfully 
reproduces the exact form. 

Really, taxidermy is powerless to represent 
fishes correctly, and the only method to secure 
exactitude is making a model in plaster or other 
media, and reproducing from that. In the first 
place a casting box should be i)rovidcd, and 
this is quite simple in its construction, being 
merely four pieces of wood of any suitable 
lengths, two of which are not quite so wide as 
the others, the widest being slotted sufficiently 
at one end to allow the two narrower pieces 
to slide through them. By placing the wider 
pieces parallel to each other, slots downwards 
and at the contrary extremities, and then in- 
serting an end of one of the narrower pieces in 
■each slot, with the other end touching the inner 
face of one of the wider pieces, a square is 
formed, the size of which can be diminislicd or 
increased at will by merely sliding the narrower 
pieces through, and along the faces of, the wider 
ones. 

'Fhere are three prominent methods of mak- 
ing moulds in plaster, />., direct casting, waste 
moulds, and piece moulds. 

rrob?bly the best method of casting fishes in 
])Iaster is the following : — 

Keep the specimen in a hardening solution for .'i short 
time, .andnflerwariU well wash it. 11 Ihil, l:iy it <iii ;i slab 
■of slate or glass ; if not, on a board slightly larger than 
itself. Pii pieces of half-inch board underneatli the dorsal, 
ventral, anal and caudal finsas a means of support, 
but not under the uppermost pectoral and ventral ones. 

If any gaps occur between the ends of the pieces of 
wood, or where the sides of the fish do not ejuite touch 
the wood, fill up with putty. If the Ixiards arc loo thin 
to hold up the fins to their ordinary height, elevate them 
with putty or by means of a second board of suitable 
thickness. 

It is obvious that boards — used in preference to glass, 
cardboard, or slate — admit of the specimens being pinned 
to them, to prevent their being floated up l>y the plaster. 

The pins used must be cut off quite close to the fins, in 
■<.)rder that there may be no difliculty in removing them 
when the specimen is turned over, and all boards must be 
wetted or oiled and the fish kept damp— with water, *>r 
.glycerin and water, put on with a soft brush — and clean, 
by taking off all dirt and putty. 

If the pectoral or ventral fins art? to lie flat on the fish 
when finished, they must be made 1*^ ilo so now ; if to 
be raised, they must be held up, until set in the imsiiion 
•decided on. 

At this stage, build either wooden or zinc walls, stop 
up all cracks v.ith putty damp the fish, and pour in the 
plaster carefully. When it U dry, take away the walls, 
the boards and the putty, and turn thcparts'of the mould 
■containing the fish upside down. 

If the work has been done satisfactorily, the under half 
of the fish can now be seen, and should be gently brushed 
and wetted. The remainder is still in the mould, on the 
•surrace of which, now visible, keys should be cut, and, 
enost important of all, it must be oiled. 
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Again build up the walls, fill up the cracks witli puny, 
and pour on plaster. 

In about a quarter of an hour, by giMilK? persu ision, the 
halves will come away from one another, and the fish ein 
be taken out ul its shell — care being requireil that th:? fins 
be not lorn by the pins. 

If the fins were raised, they imisl bj proteclctl from in- 
jury by sujiporiing the moiilil on pieces of wood. 

To make a cast of the pectoral and ventral fins, wash 
the fish, and replace it on the board with another board 
under the fins. Surroimd it with a little wall of putty 
and pour on plaster as usual, 

^ Sometimes it is only nt?ces.sary to make a cast of one 
side of the fins, on the side which is in be shown, but it 
is usual to take moulds of both sides, and of both sides 
of each right ami left paired fin. 

If the skeleton be not retpiired anrl the fish be not le nt 
solely for the purpose of casting, the above operation is 
unnecc-ssary, anil the following is ]'>referable : — 

Remove the ventral and pectoral fins after a cast has 
been taken, and put them by the side of the fish, which 
is set for casting, the n?siilt being that both surfaces of 
the fins will be seen on the same block as the fish; 
this is a capital safeguard agiinsi loss or error. In 
drying the mould, take care that it ilocs not remain so 
long l)efore the fire as to make it to ) brittle or loo much 
like? chalk, and, when dry, paint it over once or twice 
with colza-oil. 

Many clever modellers think water ])ivfiTable to oil 
with which to ilress the mould, lull oil at least obviates 
the ilifliculty of distinguishing mould frmi model when 
the edges are being trimmed. 

A modification of ' waste-mould " casting is to colour 
the plaster to be used lor the first coal, ami pour it very 
thinly over the s|K*ciim n and let it set. (h)ver it with 
oil or soft soap and then ])our on a thin coat of tin- 
coloured plaster, oil and coat again, until of a thickness 
that will prevent the breaking of tlea moulil when the 
specimen is removed. Rememl)er how many layers 
were used, or intniduce a ilifleront colour each lime, 
soap or oil th*: inoitld, pour plaster into it, let it 
set, and then commence to take away --wdtli a hammer, 
chisel, or with mr>del ling-tools — the piaster layers one i>y 
one. When the last one is arrived at be very careful in 
removing it ; this done, the whole nlijecl reveals itself. 

Whore either a ftdi, snake, or lizard is concerned, 
the edges of the mruild should reach beyond the specimen 
to be cast to provide a tablet tin wbicli the model should 
rest, anil this shouiil be llatlencd and sm. milled by suit- 
able tools, 

0.1 the other hand, casting from a large specimen by 
means of piece-moulds isamueh more ilinicult opcr.ilion ; 
.and the subject, be it maiiiiiial, bird, or fish, must he 
carefully studied and looked over, with a view to 
“undercuts.” Thes- arc? certain portions that, when 
cast upon, would not “ relieve ’* or come away without 
the breakage of the mould ; this method has been siiffi- 
cienlly explained in the article upon the casting of the 
hotly of the ostrich, ami is rarely required for the repro- 
duciion of fishes, save the very largest. With reptiles, 
however, it is dilTcrent ; they have limbs which do not 
readily relieve as do their analogues in fishes, and with 
them, and with many of the higher iiivcrlebralcs, piece- 
casting must be resorted to, unless, indeed, they are 
sufliciently small to be covered with a glue, galta-pcrcha, 
or wax mould. 

'I'hc first, or glue process, pre-siipposes the poss2S5ion 
of a good nuxlel ling-glue, and one adopted by the writer 
gives first-rate results : •- 


Glue (best Scotch) 6 parts 

Water I t»arl 

Glycerin 7 parts 

Unsccd-oil .. 2 pans 


The glue is wrapped in a cloth and broken very 
small, then melted in the ordinary manner in a glue* 
kettle, but with no more water added to it than the one 
part allowed. During the melting, the oil and glycerin 
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are separately made hot, also in a water bath, taking care 
of fire. 

The glycerin is added first in small cpiantitics, and, 
when tile glue has taken it up, the oil is added gradually 
and the whide is stirred and boiled together. Six hours 
should be sufticient to cause the whole to become inti- 
mately mixed. 

This atlinirablc preparation is not only of service for 
the making of moulds, but is of the highest value for the 
making of models also. 

It has its limitations, however. It is nut advisable to 
use it u|)on or within a damp object or mould, «>r 
upon either unoiled, and the size of the object to l3C 
represented must also lie taken into consideration. It 
is not suitable for any natural objects of extreme size 
or over ten pounds in weight, hut its advantages up to 
that are manifest in the ease with which, either as a 
mould or niodeb it “relieves.” This is so marked that, 
as a mould, it is merely necessary to cover the object, 
and afterwards lialve the glue covering wherever con- 
venient. 

As a model, its elasticity and toughness are such as tfi 
permit it to leave the most intricate undercuts with the 
greatest case, and such things as frogs, snakes, and 
curiously-shapcd fishes, fungi, and seaweeds are correctly 
expressed thereby, aiul when cokiured to nature arc in- 
distinguishable from the originals. 

Some few inecautions are necessary, such as thinly 
varnishing the glue mould and letting the varnish set 
before plaster is ])oiired in, and oiling a plaster mould 
with colza-oil before ixuiring in the glue, and, above all, 
painting the finished models as soon as may be with oil- 
colours. No change whatever takes t>lacc if this l)c done, 
and there are stiecimens finished and unfinished, the 
latter protected by a cf>at of oil-\shite, which have been 
in the Leicester Museum for five or more years without 
any shrinking or cracking. 

For groups of small fishcsS, to lx; reproduced iinnlly in 
pl.aster, paraffin wax is of the highest value, as it may be 
poured over a slightly damped surface, and, if it sets loo 
rapidly, the addition of more wax causes it again to 
liquefy, iincl it flows over every part of the’ surface, and 
results as a perfectly hard mould with extreme definition 
in eveiy part. When objects made of fine plaster do not 
readily relieve from a wax mould, it iiiusi lie tre.ated as a 
waste one, anti lie melted away from the plaster niotlcl 
by hot water, aiul the wax can be used again. 

Up to the present, the processes described, with the 
exception of the passing mention of the glue composition, 
have dealt with the reproduclit>n of forms in plaster. 
This, however, is heavy, and almost impossible to colour 
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so as to ilisguise its composition, and is, though of 
respectable antiquity and improved upon by modem 
methods, unable to bear comparison with methods in- 
vented or adapted by the writer. 

“ C^arton-pierre ” and its improvements arc not limited 
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by any considerations of size or weight, and the smallest 
and the largest objects can be perfectly represented, not 
only by exact form and definition but by colour. 

There are several varieties of paper compositions, 
which the present writer has called the “ Direct paper- 
process,” “ Pulped paper-process,” and “ Improved 
Carton-pierre.” The first, used for representations oT 
large fishes, reptiles, and for the models of the carcases 
of large birds and mammals, Ls that described when 
dealing with the model of the ostrich. 

The second is made by taking certain proportions of 
flour mixed with water into a stiff paste, and flour mixed 
with ]inst!ed-oil, and combining them with tissue-paper 
by pounding in a mortar, the resultant mass being pre.sscd 
into the oiled moulds and taken out when dry. 

The very best of all paper pulps is the “Improvcil 
Carton-piLMTc,” and this is of such extreme lightness 
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when the model is dry, lhat it weighs but half an ounce 
to every pound of the original specimen. 

Thus a twenty pound fish weighs ten ounces only in 
the compK*icil iiuxlcl, the definition being extreme, and 
it takes colour beautifiilly. Indeed, it is not too niiicli to 
.say. that this and the glue process should for ever dismiss 
taxidermic processes in the reproduction of fishes, reptiles, 
and soft objects generally. 

'I'he figures represent a 'fhornback Ray, modelled l^ 
the oil, flour and water, pulped-p.iper process, and a 
Lump-fish done in the “ Iin])iovcd cnrlon-pierre.” 

Mounting Natural Objects - The ordinary “mount- 
ing” is merely a sanded board, or a peich of wood. 
Extraordinary “ mounting ” is when the object is mounted 
with modelled “ rockwork ” or finely and corrcctly- 
nuKlellcd foliage and flowers. 

Supposing a large wall-case l>c needed to hold animals 
in different ntiitudes, make a false liottom and join to it 
some ipright boards which will lie of the heights suitable 
to the rockwork. Old cardljoard', in fact anything of 
paper suPiciently strong, can he bent into rough shajics 
suitable to the design dccifled on, and nailed on to the 
board, and brown paper should be glued all over the card- 
lK)aril. To form rounded edges, make them up by roughly 
gluing on pieces of crumpled paper, or by laying on 
pieces of cardboard, and cover with glued or pasted 
paper. When finished, no wrinkles should be shown 

—fill them in, if any, with pasted or glued wadding, — 
and the whole should be glued and .sanded. An artist 
with a fertile imagination may “create” a rock with 
some success, but it is best to go to nature for inspiration, 
and to take a rock of any size and make an absolute copy 
therefrom, and the result should be, not a weak and 
erroneous imitation, but a reproduction which should 
deceive even a geologist. 

Oil the natural object well, and use for the base that 
side of the «tone which is the least important. Paste 
tough brown paper over one side of the stone, thus trans- 
ferring from the stone to the first layer, of paper all 
characteristics. Follow this only by a sufficient number 
of layers to prevent the paper from collapsing when dry, 
removing the stone w'hen the model is dry or nearly so. 
A better method, which reproduces all detail, is to cast 
the rocks in plaste;* of Paris, and, if too large to cast in 
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one piece, “piece-casting* is resorted to. Whtrn the 
mould is dry aiul oiled and the pieces arc atl.-iched to one 
another, paste the paper inside the model ; if necessary, 

I he paper may be thickened considerably, for the finest 
inai kings are on the surface in this case, and not within 
tlic model as in the previous process. 

•If the original rock, from which models or copies were 
taken, have a sandy or rough surface, then glue and sand 
must be used to represent it faithfully, and the colouring 
may be accomplished by using tints of common powder- 
colours thinned with turpentine or linseed-oil. All 
finishing touches must be aided, if possible, by the rock 
itself as a guide. 

If the rocks are smooth, they must be brushed over 
witli a sjiccial preparation made by one ixirt of t.*:icrh of 
powilcred whiting and plaster of Tan's, mixed with sufli- 
cient thin flour-paste and water to make it into a paint. 

A white under-ground invariably adds lustre and 
purity of colouring, and, should the wliiting develop 
stun II cracks, this may sometimes aid the general eflect. 
If the Slones themselves present a smooth surfaci*, in- 
stead of whiling use dry flake-while mixed with turpen- 
tine, and, when diy, rub down with sand-paper till 
MiuM'lh ; if it is inclined to crack, leave out the plaster 
altogether. 

In rcjiroducing rockwork the student should be careful 
not to cast from the inner and ne^oly hrohen faces of 
rocks to represent a weather-worn clifl* face, nor to use 
plaster tablets, to be laboriously joined together, when 
the nnieh lighter and more easily worked paper does so 
much better. 

Artificial trees are ordinarily made by wrapping tow 
around wire until sgme kind of twig is fashioned : this, 
to make it more “ life-like,” is sanded or has sawdust 
glued upon it, and is coloured, sometimes a brilliant red, 
often a no less brilliant green, and results in a fancy con- 
icption utterly unlike anything in the iK^tanical world. 
Soinetiuics a cylinder of paper is made, from which sprout 
excrescences intended to do duty for limbs ; when, h(»w- 
cver — as is usually the case,- -the “tree” docs not 
measure a ''’•e than a few inches in height, the absurdity 
is manifest, and the safer method is to lake nature for a 
guide, and carefully copy from the tree or branch itself, 
in iking the foundation with cardboard or stiff paper, re- 
])nidiicing the “li.ark” by means of tissue-paper, and 
copying ilie colouring from the actual object. The only 
true representation, however, is that made in pajier from 
a plaster of Paris mould — usually in several pieces —which 
is unmistakably correct in shape, and may be made correct 
in cc'lour by any one possessing the requisite knowledge. 

Natural trunks and branches of trees must Ik; rigor- 
ously excluded from cases, as insects eventually appear, 
especially in birch trees, and are very dcslruetive f«^cs. 
'fhey may be detected by the yellowish tlust they make 
when boring through the wood. Mosses, used as acces- 
sories in cases, must he carefully vlried, the dirt taken out 
of them, and they must be put into a bath of turpentine, 
to kill the larvie of insects. 

Sphagnum or bog moss, and beautiful lichens, cif 
almost every colour, can be used advantageously for this 
purpose. Grasses, such as the sheep’s fescue, several of 
the bronie-grnsses, the wall and sea barleys, and many 
other sliflf kinds, dry without much shrinkage, and take 
colour well. 

The colouring must be applied discreetly, and must lie 
thinned with turpentine, and, if varnish be used, it must 
also be thinned, to give the grasses a silky appearance, 
but not a shiny surface. 

Other grasses and reeds may be used, but bulrushes 
and sedges arc »f no vriue, and arc distinctly out of 
place except in very large cases, and then they must be 
modelled in the art fabric used for flowers Ind foli.age, 
t^he methods of which cannot, however, be described here 
for want of space, but are to Ije found fully detailed in 
the work previously mentioned. 

No dried leaves, except as such, are permissible in 
cases ; the fronds of fern (bracken) dry lieautifully, and 
may with skill be made to look very well, if colour, as 


distinguished from paint, be discreetly uscil. .Seawefil-. 
are a liideous failure, unlc'^s east from the original aiul 
modclleil by the glue jirocess ; some of the corallines are 
permissible, ami some sea-shells may be useil, if the 
common error of making razor-shells adhere to rock, 
and such like absurdities, l»e cschewt'd. 

“ Groups, ■* such as those in the briti.sli and the Leicesiei 
Museums, are the outcome of all taxidermic knowledge 
aided largely hy the art of imulelling -whether applied 
to the forms of the animals, or of their accessories, or 
both, and their value, like that of a picture, depeiuU 
upon a just conception and faithful delineation of tbi ni, 
colour, balance of light ami shade, ami composition, and, 
if these principles he properly laugh I and insisteil upon, a 
great .and glorious future awaits the art of taxidermy ami 
its trained exponents. 

MONTAr.U liROWM.. 

TEAL AUboiigh one of the smallest ducks 
that fly, weighing no more llian a partridge, the 
teal (^Quertjuedula creccii) is one of the most 
attractive of wildfowl to sportsmen, not merely 
on account of the beautiful colours of the male 
bird, Init bccau.se of the sporting shots it affords, 
and its excellence for the table. 

Teal arc generally easier to gel at than ducks, 
and as they require but a slight blow to bring 
them down, it matters little what size of shot is 
used. In. lead of using head to wind like 
other wildfowl, iIkv have an odil way of 
si.ringing up vertically from the surface of the 
water, no matter what their position may be 
when di.scovere(I, and, the shooter not aiming 
high enough, Uhc charge of shot often passes 
harmlessly below them. 

Haunts and Habits— Quiet rushy jiools 
which lie at a distance from any road, turf liolcs 
on a i)eat bog, and sluggish shallow streams, 
with overhanging vegetation are favourite haunts 
of the teal. Of shy and retired Iialiits, it shuns 
the more public ponds and rivers, and avoids 
the neiglibourliood of man's dwelling. 

On approaching the edge of a pond at a 
distance Irom a “sjiring” of leal (as a small 
flock of the.sc birds is teclinically termed), 
they may be seen silently re])Osing on the 
water. Immediately the intruder is perceived, 
a harsh call is beard, and they jumj) suddenly 
into the air, w’beeling round and about with 
amazing rapidity, now looking black, now white, 
according as the upper or under surface of their 
bodies is presented to the eye. Frequently, as 
though intending to alight, they fall through the 
air with a whistling sound, recovering them- 
selves when apparently in the water, and rising 
again to a height. These manceuvres are 
repealed until tlie eye is strained in following 
them, and the entire flock at length settles 
down again in silence and repose as before. At 
such times it requires no small amount of 
caution to get near enough to them for a shot. 

Col. Hawker, who.se practical knowledge of 
wildfowl has rarely been equalled, has well 
described the habits of the teal in his Instruc- 
tions to Youm^ Sportsmen, “If you spring a 
teal, he will not soar up and leave the country 
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like a wild duck, but will most probably keep 
along the brook like a sharp-flying woodcock, 
and then drop suddenly down. Rut you must 
keep your eye on the place, as he is very apt to 
get up again, and fly to another spot before he 
will cjuietly settle. He will fretiuently, too, 
swim down stream the moment after he drops ; 
so that if you do not cast your eye quickly that 
way, instead of continuing to look for him in 
one spot, he will probably catch sight of you 
and fly u\i, while your attention is directed to 
the wrong place. If the brook in which you 
find him is obscured by many trees, you had 
better direct your follower to make a large 
circle, and get ahead of and watch him, in case 
he should slily skim away down the brook and 
by this means esca^ie from you altogether.” 

Description of Plumage -For beauty of 
colouring the cock teal has scarcely an eciual 
amongst wildfowl. The chestnut head with a 
]jatch of glossy green on each side, edged with 
buff ; the neck, back and flanks beautifully 
pencilled with black and grey ; the bright green 
siieculum on the wing, broadly bordered above 
and below with velvet black : and the black and 
buff undcrtail-coveris present to the eye a 
])erfi.*ct picture of harmonising colour which 
defies the imitative pencil of the artist. 

'rhe hen teal, like the females of all ducks, is 
of the usual sombre colour, her dusky brown 
and grey ])lumage being ]ie(:uliarly well adapted 
to her concealment during the time she is 
engaged in incubation. 

Nesting- -Although usually placed in the 
vicinity of water, the nest is sometimes at a 
considerable distance from it, and always rests 
upon dry ground. A hollow is generally scraped 
out at the foot of some (overhanging bunch of 
heather, or tussock of dry waving grass, and 
lined with fine heath stalks and bents. Here 
eight or ten creamy-white eggs arc laid, in 
April, and as the hen bird covers them, she 
jilucks from her breast and sides the soft bro\vn 
down which underlies her feathers, and jilaces it 
entirely round the eggs, filling up all the 
interstices, thus forming a >varm bed for the 
young as soon as they leave the shell. 

The old duck is very attentive to her young, 
leading them from the nest to the marsh, where 
they paddle about on the soft ground and 
shallow' i)ools, snapiiing up flies and beetles 
with their tiny bills. U’hey swim and dive well 
almost as soon as hatched. 

Migration — (Ireat numbers of teal pass 
southward for the winter, returning in the 
spring on the way back to their breeding haunts. 
In Sejitember and October they collect in large 
flocks, and, being very sociable in their habits, 
may often be found in winter in company with 
wild ducks. Rut although they mingle together 
when on the water, on being disturbed the tw'o 
species always separate, the teal going off in one 
flock, tile ducks in another. During the winter 


[teal 

months teal may be found on the coast, in^ 
company with wigeon, but they apparently 
prefer the neighbourhood of fresh water, 
especially large quiet pools well sheltered by 
reeds or trees, to screen them from the wind. 

Teal in Decoys — Teal are amongst the 
tamest of wildfowl, and are generally the 
earliest to come into a decoy. The decoy-man, 
aware of their market value (for they are highly 
esteemed for the table), knows better than to 
capture the first comers. He allows them to 
remain undisturbed for some time, in order to 
attract others of their kind. I'his policy some- 
times proves very remunerative. It is on record 
that at certain decoys in Essex, from 200 to 
400 teal have been taken in one day. At the 
celebrated Ashby decoy in Lincolnshire it was 
not an unc^ommon thing to take 1800 or 2000 teal 
in the course of a season, and in the wunter of 
1852-53 no less than 3279 of these little birds 
were thus captured. Folkard relates that at a 
decoy jDond at Mersea in Essex a flock of about 
400 arrived, the greater number of which were 
taken within a few hours. The Rev. Richard 
Lubbock, also, mentions an instance which 
occurred at a Norfolk decoy of 220 teal being 
taken at once. 

Formerly the decoy season was from the 
I St October till the ist June: the statute 10 
(leo. II. cap. 32 prohibited the taking of any 
wildfowl “ by hays, tunnels, or other nets ” 
earlier or later under a penalty of ^s. for every 
bird so taken, but that statute has ^ been 
repealed, and now by custom the season for 
working a decoy is from October to February. 

It is true that a few ducks and mallards come 
into the decoys in July and August, but they arc 
generally birds reared in the neighbourhood, 
and are left alone to entice others. Teal come 
in about the first week of September. [Sec 
1!)kcoys.] 

J. E. Harting. 

TENCH — ^Measurements, &c. — Length of head 
4J to 4J, of caudal fin 5J, height of Ijody 3} to 4I in the 
loud length, ys/t'j— diameter 6 J to 74 times in the length 
of the head (but comparatively larger in the young), 2} 
duunclcrs from the end of the snout, and from 2 to 21 
aimrt. Interorbital space flat. The thickness of the head 
ccpials its length excluding the snout, while its height 
equals its thickness. Snout obtuse, mouth anterior, jaws 
anteriorly of the same length, gape wide, cleft rather 
shallow ; the posterior extremity of the maxilla reaches 
10 1)cncath the hind nostrils. Lips thick. — phniym- 

gcal, in a single row, 4 or { or 4, sometimes 4 on one side 
and 5 on the other. short. dorsal 

commences above the end of the base of the ventral, and 
is continued almost to aljove the origin of the anal : all 
the fins are rounded. In the males the first or even more 
of the vci(tral rays are thicker than in the female. 
Scales — alxiut 18 rows between the lateral-line and the 
liase of the ventral fin. Laieral-lim — at first graclually 
descends and a1x>ve the base of the ventral is continued 
to the centre of the base of the caudal fin. From the 
thickness of its .skin it is termed the *' shoe-maker ” in 
Holland. Colours — leaden or greenish, lightest beneath ; 
fins blacki.sh. ( Day’s Fhhes of Great Britain and Irelands ) 
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TENNIS — For the tennis-player imbued 
with the antiquarian spirit, the early history of 
this ancient, beautiful, and complicated game — 
the charm of which is indeed largely due to its 
complication— has much fascination. But when 
space is limited, it is impossible adecjuately to 
investigate the “palaeontology** of a game which 
was played in France in some form or other so 
far back as the thirteenth centur)\ In the fol- 
lowing century it was introduced into many 
French towns, and buildings were adapted, or 
constructed, for the purposes of the game. 
These were called tripois^ and we hear of the 
erection early in the fifteenth century of a tripot 
in Paris in the Rue Grenier Saint liazare, called 
Le Petit Temple, in which one Margot, a wo- 
man, used to play about 1427, with such skill 
that she could hold her own with all but the 
best players of the opposite sex. The game in 
which she was so proficient is spoken of as 
“hand-ball,** and there is other evidence to 
show that, up to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, the hand had not been entirely super- 
seded by the racket, as the weapon with which 
the ball was struck. The French names for 
“Tennis** and “Tennis-player** (La Paume 
and Pauniier respectively) also indicate that 
the game was, in early times, i)layed with the 
palm of the hand. 'J'hc popularity of the pas- 
time was on the increase during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Of the French 
kings, Henri II. had the reputation of being a 
great player, and in England Henry VIII. and 
Charles II. were “distinguished amateurs.** About 
the year 1615, there were fifteen courts in Lon- 
don — ^at present the number is five — and it is 
stated, on the authority of the Dutch Ambassa- 
dor, that, in Paris in 1657, there were “only** 
114 tennis courts ! Most of these must have 
been uncovered buildings, roughly constructed, 
and having but little in common with the highly- 
finished and well-appointed tennis-court of the 
present day, the cost of erecting which may be 
safely estimated to be not less than j^2,ooo. 

Counting the two courts at the Queen's Club, 
two at Prince's Club, and one at Lord's, which 
is shortly to be taken down and transferred to 
a site behind the pavilion, there are, at the 
present time, twelve tennis-courts in England, 
which are either public or belong to clubs, and, 
in addition, there are not less than twenty-one 
private courts. In France the number of courts 
available for play is much smaller. In Paris 
there are two ; at Fontainebleau, one ; at Deau- 
ville, one ; at Pau, one ; at Bordeaux, one : or 
six in all. 

In America there are five well-known courts ; 
two at Boston ; one at Chicago ; dne at New 
York ; one at Newport. In Dublin there is 
one private court, and in Vienna there is an- 
other, but it is stated by a high authority that, 
“there is no such thing as a court known in 
modern Italy, Spain, or Germany.’* 
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Of the professional tennis-players, who, in 
modern times, have attained the highest distinc- 
tion in the tennis-courts at home and abroad, 
the name of J. Edmond Barre, the great French 
player, stands pre-eminent. Mr. J. M. Heath- 
cote, an accomplished writer on tennis, and 
perhaps the greatest of all amateur players 
of the game, has placed on record his opinion 
of Harre as being “tlie finest all-round player 
the world ever produced, oris likely to produce.” 
Barre, who died in 1873, appears, indeed, to 
have l)cen much superior to any of his contem- 
poraries, and to have enjoyed a special reputa 
tion as a match-player of extraordinary staying 
power, and a remarkable giver of odds. Another 
great French player is Charles Delahaye, nick- 
named “Biboche,** who, in his prime, was in- 
ferior only to Barre. He has long since been 
on the retired list ; and the leading professional 
j)laycrs in Paris, at the present time, are 
Ferdinand, and G. Lesueur, known as “ Le 
Biscon.** Amongst English ])rofessionals famous 
for their achievements during the last fifty years, 
the names of Edmund Tompkins, George Lam- 
bert, Charles Saunders, and Peter I^atham, the 
present champion of the world, may he specially 
mentioned. The first named, who was a con- 
temi)orary of Biboche, was rc[)orted to be the 
C(iual of the latter, though he never actually de- 
feated and was indeed thrice beaten by, the 
Frenchman in a formal match. But there is no 
doubt that he was the strongest of English players, 
for more than twenty years. A similar reputation 
was enjoyed by George Lambert for some fifteen 
years, and, in the seventies, the dedans of the 
tennis-court at Lord’s was often crowded by 
spectators of the matches in which he took a 
])art, and which were lit ii]) by the extra- 
ordinary brilliancy of his execution. In May, 
iHtS5, Lambert was defeated by T. Pettitt, an 
Englishman by birth, but domiciled at Boston, 
United States of America. The match, a memor- 
able one, was the result of a challenge by 
Pettitt, who was victorious by seven sets to five. 
In the following year Charles Saunders, at 
the time a young player of great promise at 
Prince’s Club, Hans Place, became champion 
of England, as he succeeded in beating George 
Lambert, who by the way was then in his forty- 
fifth year. In May, 1890, a match between 
Saunders and Pettitt for the championship of 
the world and a stake of ;^5oo was played in 
Lord Iveagh*s court at Dublin, and was won by 
the latter by seven sets to five. Pettitt thus, for 
the second time, proved that he was the best 
player in the world ; but in September, 1890, he 
announced that he should not defend his title 
of champion, and as at that time Saunders was^ 
indisputably second only to Pettitt, he naturally 
claimed the title renounced by the latter. In 
March 1895 he was challenged to defend it by 
Peter Latham, of the Queen’s Club. The match 
was played in the new tennis court (“ Prince’s ”> 
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at Brighton, and ended in a victory for the chal- 
lenger, by seven sets to two. Saunders since 
then has been in failing health, and has not 
been able to take any part in ]:)ublic matches. 
He was never possessed of an exceptional 
physif|uc, but he will always be remembered 
as an almost ])erfect exponent of pure tennis, 
the grace and finish of his play being especially 
memorable. Peter l.atham, the ])rescnt chainjiion, 
is also chani])ion at rackets. This supremacy at 
two quite distinct games is a special feature of 
his great reputation. Neither title is held merely 
because there is no one to dispute it. Last year 
{1897) the cham])ion at rackets defended his 
title successfully in a home-and-home match with 
( ieorge Standing of New York for ^'2,000. This 
year the chamiiion at tennis has been called 
upon to defend his title by Peltitt, and the 
match for a similar stake is to be jdayed at 
Brighton about the middle of next October. 
It will be a great match, the result of which will 
confer, under the special circumstances of the 
case, an undying reputation on the winner. 

For amateurs there are two com])etitions in 
which all tennis-players take a keen interest. 
One is known as the “ M.(].C. Challenge 
Prizes.*’ ''fhese were instil uted in 1867 by the 
Marylebone ('lub. 'fho prizes, known as the 
“gold” prize and the “ silver ” ])rize, arc i)layed 
for annually at Lord*s in the months of June and 
July. In 1896 the comjietition, which iq) to 
that year had been limited to members of the 
club, was thrown open to the world. 1 ‘Yom 
1867 to t88t (fifteen consecutive years) Air. J. 
Al. Hcathcote was the winner of the Cold Prize. 
In 1882 Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, who will always 
be remembered for his correct, graceful, and 
withal vigorous style of play, displaced Mr. 
Hcathcote, only to be ousted by him in the fol- 
lowing year. Air. Lyttelton was, however, again 
the holder in 1884 and 18S5, and from 1887 to 
1S95 retained the coveted distinction without a 
break. In 1896 he was defeated by Sir JEdward 
Grey, but the latter, in 1897, had to lower his 
colours to Air. E. H. Aliles, who thus became 
the holder of the Gold Prize. 

'J'he following is a list of the holders of the 
Gold and Silver Prizes from 1867 to 1897 : — 


(Jill.u. 




Mr. J. M. l£e:t!li.olc 

ifl6S ... . 

Diilo 

i ?69 

Ditto 

.. .. 

Ditto 

ir.71 

1 )ltto 






Ditto 



Ditto 



Ditto 



1 )itti) 

^='77 

Ditto 

i?78 

1 'itto 

»S79 

Ditto 

iBtkj 

Dirt ) 

i?Si 

I >ilto 

iSSa 

Hon. .-Mfix-d Lyitcltoii 



Mr. J. .M. Hc:illii;otc 

i.^«4 

Hon. Alfred Lyttelton 



Ditto 

1806 

Mr. J. M. Heathcote .. 

>837 .. .. 

Hon. .\lfred Lyttelton 


SiLVKR. 

^Ir. Julian M.'irshall. 
-Mr. (1. r. Ci.'i\\le>. 
Mcin. C. O. Lyltdiuii. 
Diuo. 

Oiiio. 

hitti. 

Mr. (I. I!. Criiwlcy. 
Oitti>. 

-Mr. K. I). Walker. 
Ditto. 

-Mr. C. M. Uoyle. 

I titto. 

Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 
Ditto. 

Mr. J. ]M. Hc::itlicote. 
lion. .\Ifrt!c1 Lyttelton. 
Mr. J. M. Keathcoie. 
Jlitto. 

Mr. 11. N. Akroyd. 

Mr. J. M. Heathcote. 


i.-:SS 

1859 

i8'/j 
I ;i9i 

1892 

1894 

1 8'jO 

1897 


('•OLD. 

StI.VKK. 

Hon. .\Ifred»Lyttelton .... 

Mr. A. J. WcblHS. 

Ditto 

Sir Edward Grey. 

l>itto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

1 titto 

Mr. H. E. Crawley. 

Ditto 

Sir Edward Grey. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Sir Kdivard ( Ircy 

Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 

.Mr. E. H. Mile< 

Sir Edward (Jrey. 


'Phe other competition for amateurs is known 
as the 'Icnnis Amateur .Championship, which, 
since 18S9 has been open to all amateurs. It 
is i)layed annually at the Queen’s Club, West 
Kensington, in the spring. 'J'he first prize goes 
to the winner, who earns the title of Amateur 
( ‘hampion, and the competitor who is unbeaten 
by any competitor, except the champion, is 
awarded the second prize. The following is a 
list of the winners of the first and second prizes 


since 

1889 




Eik^st Pki/k. 


SKlONt) PRIXF.. 



.....sir Edward ( irey. 

1S89... 

Mr. E. U. Curti.s.* 

1 ‘‘tjri... . 

....Mr. E. B. ('urtis. 

1890. •• 


I'iOI 

....Sir Edward (jrey 

1891... 


Mr. H. K. Crawley. 

189a... 

Sir E'dw.ird Grey. 

iP.ijj ... 

.... Ditto. 

1893... 


lo'H-.- 

... 1 >itto. 

1894... 


TP.95.... 

•..Sir Edward Grey. 

1895... 

Mr. 11 . E. Crawley 

|8>6.... 

Ditto. 

189^),,. 



...Mr 1 . UynffGrihbli*. 

T‘kr... 

Ditto. 

... 

...Sir lulwai-fi (.irey. 

' 1898... 



Single- hand(.‘d and four-handed matclics at 
Icnnis between Oxford and Cambridge w’crc be- 
gun in the year 1859, and, with the e-veeption of 
the year 1864, have been annually jdayed up to 
the \)rcscnt time. Up to this year (1898) Cam- 
bridge has won twenty-seven and Oxford twelve, 
of tile four-handed matches ; and of the single- 
handed matches Cambridge has won twenty- 
eight and Oxford eleven. 

The Implements, the Court and the 
Game — The following is a drawing of the 
racket used at tennis. In the year 1857 a 
new method of stringing the racket was intro- 
duced, which materially increased its driving 
power, and was one of the first causes of the 



very fast play, which is perhaps the distinctive 
feature of tennis of the modern type. There 
is no restriction as to the shape or size of the 
racket. But its length is usually about 27 
inches, and its weight, when properly strung, 
about sixteen ounces. 

Tennis-balls, as used in England, are made, 
nowadays, entirely of woollen material, and 
are covered with melton cloth. According to 
the “ I..aws of Tennis ” they should not be less 
than 2^ inches and not more than af inches in 
diameter.. Their weight should be not less than 
2^- ounces and not more than 2| ouni^s. French 
and American baljs arc lighter, ^fter, and 
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“ slower ** than English balls. It may here be 
mentioned that the great match, to take place 
next October at Brighton between Peter Latham 
the champion, and T. Pettitt of Boston, for the 
championship of the world and a stake of 
^1,000 a side, will be played with French 
balls. 

The Court — The floors of the tennis courts 
at Lord’s, the Queen’s Club, and Prince’s Club 
arc made of blue lias,, and as they have been 
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much played on and have given general satisfac- 
tion, this limestone may be taken to be the 
most satisfactory material of which to construct 
tlie floor of a court. The walls can be built of 
brick, which should be coated about one inch 
thick w’ith Portland cement, which need not 
be made as smooth as possible. Tt is the 
opinion of an ex])ert in such matters, who was also 
■i good tennis-player, that “ both the floor and 
walls should have a high degree of elasticity, 
which is to be obtained by hardness and soli- 
ility ; that the floor should be smooth, but not 
polished, and the walls should have a slight 
degree of roughness, sufficient to give full effect 
to cut and twist.” A general idea of a tennis- 
court, which is usually a covered building, is 
given by the annexed sketches of the match 
court at the Queen’s Club as it is seen from the 
room or hall in which spectators assemble to 
witness a match (Fig. i) and also from the op- 
posite end of the court (Fig. 2). The term 
“ dedans ” is a name for this room, and also for 
the spectators in it, just as the expression “ the 
pit ” denotes a particular part of a theatre, and 
also the audience there seated. The wall 
marked A is called the main-wall ; that marked 
the side-wall; that marked C, (he cnd-w’all 
(Figs. I and 2). An inner-wall, usually seven 
feet high, runs round three sides oOhe build- 
ing, and is connected with the sid^-wall and 
end-w'alls by a sloping wooden rooL called the 
pent-house. The portion of the inw-wall under 
the end-wall, marked 0, is nani^d the grille- 


wall (Fig. i). In the latter is a square opening 
called the grille (D). Between the grille and 
the tambour (E) the main-wall is thickened, 
'rhe tambour is a kind of buttress, or projection, 
which, when struck, deflects the ball, and thus 
gives variety to the play. The openings in the 
inner-wall, under the side-wall, are called 
galleries. 'Die opening ( Fig. 2 ) at the end of the 
service-side the court in the inner-wall, 0|)p()- 
site the grille-wall, is called the dedans (F), 
along the hack of whicli nms a stout net, behind 
which the spectators sit, in the room alK)ve- 
menlioned. Across the court, at a poiiil equi- 
distant from the end walls, and jjarallel to 
them, is hung a Jiel ((1), the height of which 
should he 5 feet at each end, and 3 feet 
at the middle. 'Fhe half of tin* court be- 
tween the end wall ()ver tlie dedans and the 
net is called the service-side: the other half is 
called the hazard-side. On the service-side the 
gallery furthest from the net is called the last- 
gallery, the one next to it tlu? second-gallery, 
then comes the gallery calleil tlie door,” and 
then the first-gallery. In the space between 
the first -gallery and the post to which one end 
of the net is fasteni'd, stands the marker. On 
the hazard-side there are corresponding galleries. 
Of these the (Jiie which is most remote from the 
net is often called the “ winning gallery,” be 
cause a ball struck into it at once wins the 
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Stroke, just as it wins it when struck into tlie 
grille, or dedans. 

Turning now’ to the floor of the court, the 
following'lines painted on it deserve particular 
attention. (See ground ]4an.) 

The half-court-line, drawn parallel with the 
side-walls, dividing tlie court lengthways into 
practically two ecjual parts. 

I'he service line, drawn parallel with the end- 
wall on the hazard-side, at a distance of 2 1 feet 
from it. 
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The pass-line, drawn from the service-line 
to the end-wall, parallel with the half-court line, 
at a distance of 7 feet from it. With reference 
to these lines, the service-court is the area 
enclosed by the service-line, the pass-line, the 
end-wall, and the side-wall. Ihe pass-court is 
the area enclosed by the j)ass-line, the service- 
line, the end-wall, and the main-wall. 

In addition to the above, lines are drawn on 
the floor ])arallel with the end-walls, which are 
termed the chase-lines. 'Fhe number of these 
on the service-side exceeds those on the hazard- 
side, as there arc none on the latter side, between 
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the service-line and the grille wall. On the 
service-side the first chase-line is half a yard 
from the end-wall, the second one yard, the 
third a yard’ and a half, the fourth two yards, 
and so on up to six yards. With reference to 
the distance of each of these chase-lines from 
the end-wall, the “chases” themselves are 
named half-a yard, a yard, i and 2, 2, 2 and 3, 
3, 3 and 4, 4, 4 Jtnd 5, 5, 5 and 6, 6. The 
next chase is half-a-yard worse than 6, the 
meaning of “ worse ” here being “farther from 
the end-wall,” just as the word “ better ” in con- 
nection with the chase means “nearer to the 
end-wall.” The next lines are, one opposite the 
last gallery which denotes a chase equivalent to 
that opening, and another a yard beyond it, 
called chase a yard worse than last gallcr}% 
Similar lines are drawn opposite the second- 
gallery, the door and the first-galler}', which 
indicate chases e(]iiivalcnt to those openings, 
and between those lines are other lines, which 
enable the marker to pronounce whether a chase, 
for instance, is worse than the second-gallery, or 
better than the door. 

The chases on the other side of the net are 
called hazard-side chases. They start from the 
service-line, and are named, the first half-a-yard, 
the second a yard, the third one and two, the 
fourth two. Ihen follow the lines which indi- 
cate chas(?s equivalent to the o])cnings, second- 
gallery, the door, and the first-gallery and, in 
addition, the. line midway betw’een those lines. 

With regard to “the chase,” Mr. J. M. 
Heathcote has humorously observed that it is 
“an expression which is to the uninitiated 
what the ‘ rule in Shelley’s case ’ is to the law' 
student.” The expression is used with refer- 


ence to the second contact of the ball with 
the floor, called the ^i/l of the ball, at any point 
w'here chase-lines arc painted, as distinguished 
from its first bound or contact, called the 
drop of the ball. A chase is also made if 
the ball enters any of the openings or galleries, 
except the dedans, grille and winning-gallery. 
Sjieaking of the chases on the service-side of 
the court, the author above quoted thus explains 
how' they are played for and how the “ winning ” 
or “ losing ” of them affects the score. 

“When the server mistrusts his ability to 
return the first or any subsequent stroke of a 
‘ rest,’ or w'hen he perceives that the ball w'ill 

* fall * far before it reaches the main-wall, or w'ill 
return far from it, making in either case what is 
called a ‘ long chase,’ he makes no effort to 
return it ; the marker observes w'here the ball 
‘ falls,’ and calls a chase at the spot w'here it has 

* fallen,’ €.g. if the ball falls on the 2 line, he 
calls ‘chase 2 ’ ; if in the interval betw'een ‘ i and 
2,’ and 2, he calls ‘ better than 2 ' ; if in the 
interval bctw'een 2 and ‘2 and 3* he calls 
‘ worse than 2,’ &c., ; no stroke is scored, but the 
opponents ‘change sides,’ and ‘play for the 
chase.* The player who made the chase — now 
the ‘ server ’ — tries to ‘ defend ’ it ; his antago- 
nist, now' the ‘ striker out,’ tries to win it. A 
chase is won if the ball enters the dedans, or if 
it ‘falls nearer to the end-w'all than the ball 
w^hich made the chase fell ; it is lost if the 
ball ‘ falls ’ further from the end-wall than the 
ball which made the chase fell.” 

If the reader carefully reads the Laws of 
Tennis set out below, in connection with the 
above explanation and the description of the 
follow'ing illustrative “games,” he will probably 
be able to understand and follow' a match be- 
tween two good players with little difliculty, 
and derive therefrom almost as much pleasure 
as if he were playing himself. 

The three lolknving “ games ” arc meant for 
the “uninitiated,” and are, therefore, not de- 
scribed in language of too technical a nature. 
They are intended to be fair specimens of games 
w'hich might be played by any tw'O players in a 
tennis-court. 

Game I. 

(/// which no chases are made.) 

The players X and Y enter the court from 
the side-passage, by a door, in front of which 
the marker stands. X spins his racket on the 
floor for choice of sides, and Y calls “rough,” 
that being the name for the side of the racket 
which shows the knots of the strings, w'hilc 
“ smooth ” indicates the other side. X, having 
w'on the Ipin, usually chooses the service-side 
of the court, and delivers the first service. Y fails 
to return the ball over the net. TJie marker 
calls out “15-love.” X serves again. Y re- 
turns the ball. X striking the biall, on the 
volley or after the. first bound, makes it enter 
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the grille. The marker calls out “ 30-love.” 
X now serves two faults. Y therefore wins a 
stroke, and the marker, who names first the last 
stroke won, calls out “ 15-30.” Y now succeeds 
in striking the next service he receives into the 
dedans : 30 all. But in the next rest X “ finds 
the winning-gallery,” that is, succeeds in hitting 
the ball into that opening: 40-30. 'Fhe next 
stroke, if won by X, would give him the game, 
but he loses it, as he hits the ball out of ’-play 
(see Law to) after Y has returned it. 'fhe 
marker therefore calls out “ deuce.” Neither 
player can now secure the game until he wins 
two consecutive strokes. The next stroke won 
by cither player is called “ advantage.” If the 
same player wins the following stroke, the 
marker calls out “game.” If he loses it the 
marker calls out “ deuce.” The score can thus 
alternate between “deuce” and “advantage” 
an indefinite number of times. X at last de- 
livers a “ nick-service,” which Y cannot return, 
and then X finds the grille, 'fhe result is th.at 
X wins the game, and the players arc left as 
they were when it was begun, that is, X is still 
the server and Y the striker-out. 

Game II. 

(I/lt(siriifur^ playing for chases^'" made on the 
service-side from the hazard-sidei) 

X continues to serve. Y returns the first 
service so that X cannot reach the ball. 'I'lie 
marker, seeing that it “ falls ” (/.t*., comes into 
contact with the floor for the second time) on the 
line numbered 2, calls out “chase 2.” X serves 
again, and this time the ball from Y’s racket 
enters the second-gallery. 'Phe marker calls 
out “chase second-gallery.” Y has now made 
two chases, the first a good or “ short ” one, 
the second a bad or “ long ” one, and the 
|)laycrs change sides to “ play for them.” Y is 
now the server, X the striker-out. The first 
chase made is the first played for, and the 
marker, to remind the players what they have 
to do, calls out, “chase 2.” Y serves and X 
returns the ball., Y, w'atching the ball carefully, 
sees that it will “fall ” further from the end-w’all 
than 2. He therefore leaves it alone, and the 
marker calls out “ lost it.” This means that X 
has lost the chase, and Y’s score is therefore 
credited with a stroke: 15-0. 'Phe second 
chase is now played for, and the marker again 
reminds the players what they have to do by 
calling out “chase second-gallery.” 'Phis time 
X, either with his first stroke or (it may be) 
after several returns on both sides, strikes the 
ball into the “ door.” 'Phe marker calls out “ lost 
it,” and another stroke is added toiY’s score: 
30-0. Had X w^on both chases by succeeding 
in making his ball “fall” //^//ffr^i^liat'is, nearer 
the cnd-\Vall) than 2, and better than second- 
gallery respectively, his — and not Y’s — score 
would have been 30-0. With the strokes 30-0 

vox.. II 


in his favour, Y now delivers a service which X 
fails to return : 40-0. But ofi* the next 
service X “ lays dow'n ” or “ makes ” chase a 
yard. As the strokes are 40-0, and the next 
.stroke may be decisive of the game, the players 
change sides again to play for the chase. 'Phe 
jTosilion now is that X is again the server, and 

Y has to try and win a very short chase. As X 
carelessly, or unskilfully, delivers a service which 
gives a good o])portunity for finding the dedans 
with either a “straight” or “boasted” force, 

Y does not attempt to win the chas^ on the 
floor, but “ goes for ” the dedans, and if the 
hall enters it, he wins the chase, the stroke, and 
the game. If, however, X succeeds in “ stop- 
l)ing” the ball, that is, ])revenls it from entering 
the dedans, and returns it so I hat his opponent 
fails again to return it, he is said to “ successfully 
defend ” the chase, and the marker calls the 
score 15-40. Assuming this t(^ be the state of 
the score, X continues to serve, and Y estab 
lishes a short chase, vi/., chase i and 2. With 
the strokes 40 -15 in his favour, Y must now 
cross over to defend, and X to att:ick this (‘base. 

Y serves, and X*s return of the ball “falls” in 
chase 2, that is, worse than the thasi: iflayed 
for, and the marker calls out “lost it.” Y there- 
fore wins the chase, the stroke, and the game, in 
which his opponent has scored only one stroke. 

Game III. 

(Ulustratiiv^ playin^^ for chases ” made on the 
hazard- side from the service-side,) 

At the beginning of tlie third game V is on 
the service-side and X on the ha/ard-side. In 
the course of a rest, the former hits the ball 
hard on to the tambour. 'Phe hall is sharj)!)' 
deflected, and, after “ dr()|»|)ing,” rises from the 
floor, touches the battery-wall, that is, the wall 
under the galleries, and eventually “ falls ” on 
the line indicating chase a yard on the hazard- 
side. 'Phe marker calls out “ « base hazard a 
yard.” A similar stroke by V results in the ball 
falling on the line which imlicates chase half a 
yard on the ha/ard-sidc. 'Phe marker calls out 
“chase hazard half a yard.” Two hazard-side 
chases have now been made by V, and the 
players change sides to ])lay for them. As was 
the case when chases on the service-side came 
to be contested, the marker, belbre X delivers 
the service, calls out distinctly the name of the 
first hazard side chase, and when that is lost or 
won, the name of the second. Sui>p()sing that 

Y successfully defends both chases, his score 
stands at 30-0. He now, being on the hazard- 
side, makes chase better than 3, and X then 
from the service-side strikes the ball into 
the second-gallery hazard-side, thus making the 
chase so named. 'Phough the first chase has 
been made by one player on the service-side, 
and the second by the other on the hazard -side, 
there are, nevertheless, two chases established. 
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and the players must change sides to play for 
them. The reader and the players must re- 
member all this time that the strokes, as the 
result of the play in connection with the first 
two ha/ard-side chases, are 30-0 in favour of 
Y, who has now first to defend chase better 
than 3. This he succeeds in dcjing by delivering 
such a service that X can with difficulty return 
it, and indeed only just gets the ball over the 
net, so that the chase is easily lost : 40-0. Y 
has now to attack the hazard-side chase. 'Fhis 
he can best do by endeavouring to deliver a 
“ nick-service,*’ and, if he does so, he wins the 
chase, the stroke, and the game, in which his 
opponent has failed to si'ore a single stroke. 

To players, as distinguished from spectators, 
the following is tendered as practical advice, 
which may be of service to them when they 
first begin to play tennis. 

(1) Remember always to serve carcfu'ly with 
reference to the chase which is being played 
for, whether it be a chase on the service-side 
which you are defending, or one on the hazard- 
side which you are attacking. 

(2) Be on your guard against forgetting alto- 
gether in the excitement of a long rest, the fact 
that you arc defending or attacking a chase. 
When defending chases, especially, beginners 
are liable, in their excitement, to return, or 
attempt to return, a ball which w’ould have 

lost the chase.” 

(3) Remember that a chase on the service- 
side is successfully defended by striking the 
ball into any of the openings on the hazard- 
side, and that a chase on the hazard-side is 
successfully defended by striking the ball into 
any of the openings on the service-side. 

(4) Do not attempt to ])lay games at all until 
you have had at least a dozen lessons from a 
competent teacher, who will show you how to 
hold your racket, how to hit the ball with the 
proper “ stroke,” and (a matter of the greatest 
importance) how to serve in one or more of 
the orthodox modes of delivering the service. 

G. K. A. Ros.s. 


The Laws of Tennis — (In force at Lord’s 
and published with the kind permission of the 
M.C:.C.) 


THE LAWS OF TENNIS. 

The tennis court at Lord’s is of the following 
dimensions • — 

Area of floor — 

Length .... 96 ft. 6 in. ] ft. .super. 

Width .... 32 ft. o in. 5 - = 3088 

Atthetamh.mr. 3ofi.^7in. j Ddt. tambour = 23 


Area of court, including penthouse — ^ ^ 

Length . . . iiifl. ^in. \ 

Width. . . . 39 ft. o in. 1=4338 ft. 9 m. super. 

Height of court (to tie-beami . . . 30 ft. oin. 

Height of play-line 17 ft. 6 in. 

Ile^ht of upper edge of penthouse . 10 ft. 9 in. 


Height of lower edge of penthouse . 
Angle of penthoii.sc roof . . . . . 
Height of upper edge of openings . 
Height of lower edge of opcning.s . 

Width of dedans 

Width of grille .... 

Width of last gallery (service side) . 
Width of second gallery ,, 

Width of the door 

Width of first gallery ,, ,, 

Width of centre opening ,, . 

Width of last gallery (hazard side) . 
Width of second gallery „ . 

Width of the door ,, . 

Width of first gallery ,, 

The net is hung exactly across the 


middle of the court, from the 
centre i)ost to the wall ; its height 

at each c.xtremity is 

In the centre . . ... 

The last gallery line 21 ft. 

The second gallery line . 30 ft. 

The door line 3 ^ 

The first gallery line . 42 ft. 

The line 47 ft. 


7 ft. I in. 


29" 


6 ft. 10 in. 


3 ft. 74 in* 


22 ft. 7 in. 


3 ft. I in. 


9 ft. 9 in. 


9 ft. 6 in. 


3 ft. 5 in. 


5 ft. 7 in. 


7 ft. II in. 


9 ft. 6 in. 


9 ft. 9 in. 


3 ft. S'". 


5 ft. 7 in. 



4 ft. 

7i in. 

3 ft. 

0 in. 

5 in. 

from dedans 

4 in. 

,1 

2 in. 


7 in. 

, ♦ 

4 in. 



T'hc last gallery (hazard side) line 20 ft. 6 in. 

The second gallery „ . . 30 ft. 10 in. 

The door ,, ., . 37 ft. 2 in. 

The first gallery ., . . 43 ft. 8 in. 

The line ,, ,, .. 48 ft. 4 in. 


f from ’ 
t l>enthouse 


0 


The ]>ass line is 7 ft. 8 in. from the m.-iin w.-!!!. 

The fly nets are 8 ft. long and 4 ft. 7 in. high, with 
the exception of the one above the tambour, which is 
loft, long ami 4 ft. 10 in. high. 

I'hc racket h about 2 ft. 2 in. in length ; the head 9 in. 
in length and 5! in. in width. 

The halls weigh 2.i oz., and are 2j in. in diameter. 


The Court, and the Terms Used in the Game. 

r. The court i.s divided into two equal parts by a net, 
and a line ])ainted on the penthouse. At one end is 
a gallery for spectators, open to the court, but guarded 
by a net, called the “dedans.’* The half court nearest 
the dedans is called the “ service side ; ’* the other half 
is called the “ hazard side." The player on the service 
side is called “the server**; the player on the hazard 
side, “ the striker out.’* 

2. The court is also divided lengthways into two equal 
parts by a line painted on the floor and end walls. 

3. The long side passage open to the court, and 
guarded h'- a net, is divided into a centre compartment, 
called the line (w'here there are the centre post, the 
m.arkcr's place, and the entrance to the court)^ and four 
other compartments on e.'fch side, divided by posts and 
nets. Counting from the line, the com])artiiients ^rc 
thus named— the first gallery; the door ; the second 
gallery ; the last gallery. Counting from .the centre 
])ost, the posts are thus named — the line post ; the 
first gallery post ; the door post ; the second gallery post. 

4. Parallel lines for the purpose of marking the yard 
and gallery chases, and half lines for the half yard chases, 
are painted across the floor of the court. 

5. The pass line is painted at right angles from the 
last gtillery (hazard side) line to the end wall near the 
grille. 

6. The “grille ” is the .square opening at the end of 
the hnz.ird side of the court. 

7. The “ penthouse** is the sloping roof of the dedans, 

galleries, and grille, extending along three sides of the 
court. • 

8 . The “ main wall ** is that opposite i^nthouse. 

9. The “ tambour’* is the projection in the main wall 
on the hazard side. 

10. The line of play is defined by a paiii^ line below 
the windows along the side walls. A b^'which touches 
the walls above the line of play, or the er the rafters, 
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or the window nets (with the exception of the four 
double nets, called iht? fly nets, at each corner of the 
court), or the centre post, or jroes over the rafters, is out 
of play. 

11. In the following rules, the term “where a ball 
falls” is to be tiiken as meaning where the ball after 
being stnick by one player falls untouched by the other 
on to the floor after its first bound. 

12. To “return” a ball is to play it back over the 
centre net before it has touched the fliwr a second time. 

13. The dimensions of the court and lines of play arc 
given as they exist in the court at Lord’s, but are not 
laid down as arbitrary. 


counting from the dedans, shall be callcil in their order of 
merit : — 


llalf-a-yard. 

A yard. 

f>no and two. 

Two. 

Twi> and three. 
Three. 

Three ami four. 
Four. 

Four anil five. 
Five. 


Five and six. 

Six. 

Ilalf-a-yard worse th.in six. 
Last gallery. 

Yanl worse than last gallery. 
Second gallery. 

'I'hir door. 

First gallery. 

'I'he line. 


Thk Gamk. 


32. Those on the ha/anl side, counting froi.. the last 
gallery line, shall lie calleil in their order of merit ; — 


14. Tennis is played by the “ set.” The player who 
first wins six games wins the set. 

15. A pl.tyer who wins six games consecutively wins a 
love set, even though his adversary may have previously 
won one or more games. 

16. The game contains fiiur points, thus scored — 15, 
30, 40, game. 

17. But if both players re.ach the third point or 40 
together, the score is called “ <leuce.” Another point 
called “vantage” is then introduced, .and a pl.ayer, in 
order to score “game,” must win two ]>oints in succes- 
sioii, /.«?., “vantage” and “game.” Otherwise, though 
he may have won “ vantage,” if he should lose the next 
stroke, the score returns to “ deuce.” 

iS. The vantage set is played on the same principle. 
When the players are at five games all, one pl.'iycr must 
win two successive games to win the set ; otherwise, 
though he may have won the vantage game, if he should 
lose the next game, the score reverts to games all. 

19. Vantage sets are only played witli the consent of 
both idnycrs. 


Thk .Skrvick. 

20. The service shall be given from any part of the 
service side of the court. 

21. The ball sh.all be served either directly on to the 
roof of the side ])enthouse, or the wall above it, no that it 
shall strike the roof of the said penthouse on the ha^-ard 
side of the court, and shall drop <m to the floor within 
the space formed liy the penthouse w.ills and the “In'tl 
callery ” and “ pass ” lines. It is otherwise a “ pass ” 
or a “fault.” 

22. If the service, though good in other respects, shall 
«]rop over the pass line, it shall be called a “ jiass.’* 

23. A “pass” shall not neutralise a previous fault. 

24. If the service shall bound untouched from the space 
above named and shall fall over the last gallery line or 
into any of the hazard side galleries (excepting the la'it 
gallery, when it shall be scored as a point to the server), 
a “chase” shaft be called. 

25. The server shall not serve until the striker-out 
shall be prepared, but if the striker-out shall take or 
attempt to return the service, it sh.all be treated as good, 

Thk Chase. 

26. When a ball shall fall on to the floor [excejning 
that part of it between the end wall .and the last gallery 
“ (hazard side) ” line], a “ chase ” shall be called. 

27. If a ball shall be struck, untouched, into any of 
the galleries [excepting the last gallery (hazard side)], a 
“chase” shall also be called. 

28. The chase shall be m.arked according to the distance 
from the end wall, on that side of the courtfin which the 
ball shall have fallen, or the gallery into which it shall 
have been struck. 

29. The nearer the ball shall fall to the end wall, the 
“ better” shall be the chase. 

30. The chase is a stroke left undecided until the 
players shall have changed sides and played for it. 

31. The chase lines and half lines on the service side. 


llalf-a-yard. 
A yard. 

( >no and tw^i. 
'Lwo. 


Sccfuid gallery. 
I )(K)r. 

First gallery. 
The lim*. 


33* When ihi* ball shall have fallen nn an intermeiliatc 
-space between any of these lines, ihe chase shall be 
called “better” or “worse" than the ne.arest line to 
wliieh the ball shall have fallen, according as it may have 
been nearer or further from the dedans, nr cml wall on 
the hazard side. Bui with the e.xcei>li«m of “belter 
th.an half-a-yard ” and “better than half-a-yard hazard 
.side,” chases shall not be calletl better f>r worse than the 
h.alf lines. 

34. When two cliases shall h.ave been made, the pl.ayers 
shall change sides ; bm if one chase shall have been made 
when either pl.ayer shall be at 40 (*r vantage, the players 
shall then change sides, because one point only is re'iuired 
to win the game. 

35. To win a chase, a belter chase (or a winning point) 
must be made by the ]>layer who did not originally make 
the chase which is being played for. 

36. If the ball shall fall on to the same line, or into the 
same gallery as the chase which is being played for, it 
shall be called “ chase off,” /.c., no point shall be scored, 
and the cha.se shall rml .ig.airi be |)layed for. 

37* Ifj' ball shall be .struck into the opposite court and, 
h.aving toucheil the floor in that court, shall fall in the 
court from which it was ]>layed, it shall be calletl “ chase 
the line." 

PtUNTS. 


38. The “server” shall win a stroke and sctire one 
point — 

If the “striker-out” shall fail to return his service 
(unless it shall have made a hazard side chase). 

If the “ striker-out” shall fail to win a chase. 

If the “server” shall strike a ball into the “grille,” 
t»r hazard side Last gallery, or .so that if shall 
fall w ithin t>r on the hazard side last gallery line. 

If he shall win a ch.asc. 

If in .serving the ball shall drop into the hazard side 
last gallery. 

39. The “ striker-out ” shall win a stroke and score one 
point - 

If he shall strike a ball into the dedans. 

If he shall w'in a ehase. 

If the “server” shall make two successive faults. 

If the “server ” shall fail to win a chase. 

40. F.ither jilaycr shall win a .stroke and score one 
pf)int 

If his adversary shall strike the ball in play without 
returning it over the net. 

If his adversary shall strike a ball so that it shall be 
out of play, or shall strike the ball twice. 

If his adversary shall strike a ball into the opposite 
court so that it shall return over the line without 
having touched the floor. 

If a ball in play shall touch his adversary on the hand 
or any other pari of his person or clothes. 

Cm r; 2 
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CJexkrai. Rri.KS. 

41. The players shall toss for choice of sifles I>efore 
the first set. In subsequent sets, they shall continue to 
occupy the positions they held at the end of the preceding 
set. 

42. No ball shall be played after it shall have entered 
the dedans, grille, fir any fif the galleries or doors or 
toiicheil any of the jiosts, or any ai tide whidi may be 
in the dedans, grille or galleries. 

43. If a ball shall touch the post of ihefledans, it shall 
be marked as if it hail entered the dedans. 

44. If a ball shall touch the post of a gallery, it shall 
be niarkeil as if it hail entereil that gallery. 

45. The marker shall call the state of the game as it 
jrroceeils, so as to give the players ctmtimious inti uniation. 

46. lie shall call each “fault'’ or “pass” as soon 
as it shall have been maile ; and in all cases of doubt 
shall instantly call “IMay” or otherwise, as the case 
may be. 

47. 1 le shall call the chases to the best of his judgment 
as soon as maile or decided ; and shall direct the players 
when to change siiles, again calling the chases to be 
played for, and the state of the game before another 
service is given. 

4S. llis decision shall be tinal in all ca^es, unless, 
before the commencement of a match, either player shall 
require an appeal in doubtful eases against the decisions 
of the marker. 

49. The appeal shall be to thedcilans, or to an umpire 
or timjiires. 

50. n'he appeal .shall be maile before play is iv- 
commenced. 

51. The marker shall be entitled, if in doubt, to appeal 
to the dedans or umpiies. 

52. The marker sliall in no case be allow cl to bet on 
the game he is marking. 

Till-: Ri i.ks kor I)nt?ni.K MArnti‘S 

shall be the same as those for single matches, with the 
following additions ; - 

53. L’niess agreed to the contrary, the partners shall 
serve and .stiike out in alternate gaim s. 

54. 'I'he partner who liegiiis to .serve shall continue to 
do so through lliat game, and the same rule shall apply 
to the striker-out, but this shall not prevent the latter 
from leaving the .servici* to his partner if it can lie more 
conveniently taken by him. 

55. In other respect*, the partners shall play as they may 
think most advantageous to them. 

C 

56. The following odds may be given in .a set at 
tennis : — 

57. A “bisque” — One point, which may be taken at 
the option nf the player receiving it at any time duiing a 
set. One or more bisques may be given in addition to 
other odds, or may be received in reduction of odds, 
half fifteen for a bisque. A bisipie shall not be taken 
after the ball has been served, nor after a fiiult. 

5S. Half fifteen— One ]H>int at the beginning of the 
second game and every alternate game. 

59. fifteen One point at the beginning of every 
game. 

60. Half thirty — One point at the beginning of the 
first and every allernai.-.- game, and two poiru-s in the 
intcrniedinte games. 

•‘•*61. Thirty — 'I'wo points at the beginning of every 
game. 

62. Half forty — 'I'wu points the first and altctnate 
games, three points the other games. 

63. Forty- I hrce poinis in every game. 

Crampkd Onn.s. 

(•4. R^und services — The service of the player who 
gives these odds must strike both the side and end pent 
aouse... 

■ \ 
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65. Half the court — The ]dayer who gives these odds 
may choose into which half of the court on either side he 
will play, and must play each hall so that it shall drop 
into this half court, or a point is scored to his adversary. 
His service is not limited to this half court. The post of 
the tledans nml the line which divides the court are 
included in this half couit. 

66. ' 1 ‘ouch no walls — 'I'he player who gives these odds 
mu.st confine his play solely to the floor (service only 
excepted) on penally of losing a point. 

67. liar the openings— T'he player who gives these odds 
loses a point if he .strikes the hall into the dedans, grille, 
or any of the galleries. 

68. Rar the winning openings — The player who gives 
these otlds loses a point if he strikes the ball into the 
iled.ins, grille, or last gallery, hazard side. 

69. Side walls — 'I'he player who gives these odds must 
confine his pl:iy to the floor, the end walls and end pent- 
houses, and dedans, or grille, or a point is .scored to his 
adversary. 

70. In giving cramped odds, a ]ilayer does not lose a 
point if the ball goes out of his limits after it has touched 

he ground a second time. 

71. 'Ihe values of the several kinds of cramped odds 
vary according to the proficiency or style of ihir players. 
The following may be considered ajjpmximalcly their 
values - 

Round services =• Half fifteen. 

Half the court~Half thirty and a bUque. 

'foiich no walls Forty. 

Rar the openings - Half fifteen and a bi.sque. 

liar the winning openings Half liflocn for a bisque. 

.•side walls — Half thirty and a bisque. 

(Signed) SPKNCKR Tonsonuy. 

J. M. Hkathcotk. 

K. ClIA.NhnS LKir.II. 

\V. Mart Dykk. 

C. (j. I.VITKI.TOX. 

-•///•// 24/v, 1872. 

TIGER {Jr/is — Habitat — The tiger 

is peculiar to Asia. It is not found in Ceylon, 
.Afghanistan, Reloochistan or T'ibet. It occurs 
in "Northern Persia, Burmah, Java, the Malay 
Peninsula, ('entral Asia, Siberia, Manchuria 
and China, and is generally distributed through- 
out India in suitable localities. It has within 
living memory been shot in Sind, but is now 
extinct ihere, as well as in a great part of 
Western India, including Cutch, Kattywar and 
many of the Bombay districts. In the Lsland 
of Salsetle, close to Bombay, there are stilh a 
few, and one was shot there in January, 1898. 

India is the country above all others where 
tigers have been pursued and their habits 
observed by generations of sportsmen, and 
whence our knowledge of the animal is almost 
entirely derived. 

Natural history — Indian tigers appear to 
be smaller than the tigers which inhabit the 
colder climates of Central Asia and Northern 
China; the latter carry much longer and hand- 
somer coat^ than those inhabiting a hotter 
country, ana the male tiger has a rulf of long 
hair on the neck, which the female is without. 
The pug or footprint of an old male tiger can 
easily be distinguished from that of a tigress, 
not only by its size, but by its squarer siiaj^e, 
that of a tigress bping more oval. T'hc foot- 
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])rints of a young male are of the same shape 
and size as those of an adult tigress. 1'hosc of 
a male cub arc always a good deal larger than 
the footprints of his twin sister. 

The period of gestation is stated to be 
fourteen or fifteen weeks, and I believe that 
more female cubs are born than males. 'Phere 
is no particular season for breeding, but in 
India most cubs are born from December to 
June. Tigers are monogamous, in the sense 
that they consort with one female at a time, but 
it is doubtful whether they live with the same 
tigress for any lengthened period, 'fliough 
tiger and tigress are often together in a beat, 
they are more usually found alone. W'hile the 
cubs are young, the male is not with them, 
indeed it is said that he will devour them : but 
when well grown, an old male will frequently be 
found with the tigress and cubs, though whethiT 
he is their father, or the expectant f:uher of the 
next batch, it is difficult to say. A tigress 
seldom rears more than two cubs at a time. 
Occasionally they bring up three and still more 
rarely four. The late Major A. H. S. Neill, of 
the Central India Horse, told me he once cut out 
six unborn cubs from the body of a tigress that 
had been shot. 'Phe cubs stop with their 
mother till they are nearly, if not quite, lull 
grown, and she is supposed not to breed again 
during this |)eriod, but 1 know of an instance of 
a tigress having cubs while her former family 
was still with licr. I once saw four old male 
tigers together, amongst the same mass of rocks, 
to which they had evidently been attracted by a 
tigress. When they were shot, it turned out, on 
a post mortem examination of their stoiiuudis, 
that two had the previous night killed and eaten 
a sambur, the third had eaten a bullock, while 
the fourth was quite empty : there were thus 
<^hree different sets of tigers that had met. In 
the beat the .two that had eaten the sambur 
came together, the others separately. 'Phe 
tigress was heard calling the same day, and was 
killed two days afterwards. 1 have several 
times seen fresh claw and tooth wounds on 
tigeis, but this particular lot of four had not 
been fighting.* 

Dimensions — Sportsmen are by no means 
agreed as to the length of tigers : there are 
some who maintain that tigers attain the length 
of 12 feet or more; others, of whom the 
writer is one, say that Indian tigers over lo feet 
arc very uncommon. In measuring, the tiger 
should be laid flat on its side and^ pulled out so 
tts to lie as straight as possible. 'I’he tape 
should then be run from the tip of the nose 
over the head between the ears anej along the 
backbone to the end of the tail, and it is 
allowable to follow any slight curve there may 
he of the body. It may confidently be asserted 
that the vast majority of tigers in the south of 
Bengal are under 9 feet 6 inches in length. 
Many are under 9 feet and not one in fifty is over 
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10 feet. The tail usually measures a little less 
than a third of the total length. The skin of a 
lo-foot tiger will, when proj)erly stretched and 
dried, measure 12 feet or thereabouts. The skin 
of a 1 2 foot tiger would be u])wards of 14 feet 
when stretched, ('an anyone |)roduce the skin 
of an Indian tiger tlial measures so much, or even 
J 3 feet ? A very few inches in length makes a 
great difference in the bulk, weight and general 
a])])earance of a tiger, and om; of 9 feet 6 inches 
looks far larger than one of 9 feet. 'Phe tigress 
mi*asures from S feet 3 indies to S feet 9 inclies ; 
she is rarely over 9 feet, and occasionally a full 
grown one may be a little under S feet 'Phe 
skull of an old tiger is readily distinguishable 
from that of a young one. 'Phe older it gets, the 
more prominent is tlie ridge of bone that runs 
along the top of the brain pan. In a young 
adult this is hardly noticeable ; in a very old one 
it is ]ir()minenl. In an old skull in my jHisses- 
sion it is an inch in height. 

Tlie eanine tei.-th are also a sure lest of age. 
In tlie young adult they arc hollow throughout 
and the base is open. In an aged animal the 
liasc gels completely dosed, and the fling, so flir 
ns it protriules from the gum, is almost solid. 

'Phe weight of tigi rs is not often taken, for 
the necessary apidiances are too cuinhrous to 
find a ] 4 ace in the ('(luijunent of most shikaris. 
'Phe Maharaja of (^.)Och Hehar, in a letter to 
the Aston in 1893, gave the w(*ighls of twelve 
tigers which varieci from 445 lbs. to 536 lbs., 
the latter being the weight of a 10 feet tiger. 
Another 10 feet tiger weighed 453 lbs. ; a 10 feet 
2 inches tiger weighixl 445 lbs. ; two tigresses 
weighed 360 and 343 lbs. respectively. No two 
tigers are marked alike ; young tigers are 
liaiulsoiner than old ones; their colouring is 
more vivid and the stripes darker and clo.ser 
together. A very old tiger has fewer stripes and 
these are more fai?itly marked. 'Plie rii.h tawny 
orange colour, too, becomes of a pale yellow. 

Man-eaters - -Man-eaters are erroneously 
supposed to be old and worn out tigers that are 
unable to c>nch their ordinary jirey, and the 
legend runs that a human diet has the effect of 
making their skins mangy. 

No doubt some old tigers, or those that have 
been jiarlially disabled by a wound, take to man- 
eating, but many man-eaters are in the prime of 
life and have s|ilendid coats. Man eaters do not 
confine tlieniselves entirely to human food, but 
])rey on animals as well, and are not more 
dangerous than any oilier tiger to beat for. 
'Phey develop wonderful cunning, and evade 
])ursuit in an astonishing manner. 'Phe natives 
believe that the ghosts of his human victims 
ride on the man-eater s head, to point out 
danger ; and in one instance where a shikari had 
been a victim they were convinced that it was 
useless lo try and circumvent the animal, as the 
shikari’s ghost was up to all the dodges. 

Methods of seizing the prey — Ojiinions 
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differ as to how a tiger seizes his prey, some 
alleging that he seizes by the throat, otliers by 
the back of the neck. My own view is that 
they usually seize by the throat, and occasionally 
by the nape of the neck. In the latter case the 
kill is of small height, such, for instance, as a 
pig. I only once remember seeing a bullock 
that had been seized l}y the back of the neck. 

As might be expected, the throat is not 
always seized with mathematical accuracy. 'Fhe 
holes made by the fangs on one side may be 
found close under the ear, while on the other 
side the holes will be near the bottom of the 
jaw. 

Tigers occasionally attack i)owerful animals. 
I know an instance of an old solitary bull bison 
(the (Jaur) killed by one, and I shot a solitary 
old bull buffalo that a few days ])reviously had 
had a tiger on his hind quarters ; in this case 
the tiger's teeth had been fixed into the back 
near the tail ; and the claws on each c|uartcr. 
Tigers fretiuently kill the wild boar, and cases 
have occurred where both hoar and tiger have 
been found dead together. A tiger, when he 
kills, seldom eats at the spot, but drags away 
the animal for some distance. I do ncit think 
he ever lifts a heavy animal off the ground. 
He begins to eat at the hind (piarters, and will 
often finish both hind legs of a bullock at one 
meal. 'Hie Indian bullock, however, is not a 
large animal. If there is good cover aiul water 
near, he will lie up all day close to the kill, but 
sometimes a tiger will go a long way from his 
kill to qtiite another jungle. 'I he next night he 
returns and dr.igs the remains of the carcass 
forty yards or more from where it lies, an<l eats 
most or all of what n.*malris. He stops about in 
the neighbourhood for two or three more days, 
and does not trouble to hunt for some time, 
though, if he gets the chance, he will kill again. 
'Pigers will eat a dead animal they may find, 
although they have not killed it themselves. 
Though this has been disputed, it is beyond 
doubt. They take readily to water, and are fond 
in hot weather of lying in shallow pools. 

Tiger-hunting When after tiger, it is 
usual to tie out bullocks or young buffaloes in 
several different directions within a radius of ten 
miles or so from camp. These are visited in 
the early morning, and news of a kill (if there be 
one) should reach the camp by 9 a.m. The 
best time for the beat is in the heal of the day. 
If the kill is in cover, the vultuies will not have 
found it ; if visible to them they will have col- 
lected. If they are on the kill, the tiger is sure 
•'n.0 have gone, for they do not venture to descend 
if the tiger is anyv^hcre near, but patiently wait 
on the trees around, 'flic tiger sometimes kills 
a rash one that alights. 

To arrange the heat properly is more than 
half the battle. 'Phe first thing to consider is 
the point for which the tiger is likely to make, 
for w'-on moved he will not rush off aimlessly 
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in any direction, but is sure to have some other 
resort, to which he will make his way, and he is 
more easily driven in this direction than in any 
other. The guns should therefore be placed on 
his presumed line of retreat. It is necessary to 
place stops on each side of the beat about seventy 
yards apart, so as to form a funnel, as it were, 
leading up to the gun. With a knowledge of 
the ground and the stops well placed, it is quite 
feasible to bring the tiger up to within twenty 
yards of a single gun, and that from a distance 
of half a mile or more. Of course, the more 
guns there are, the easier it becomes to bring the 
tiger within shot of one or other of them. (Trees 
will occasionally be seen clawed by a tiger to 
the height of ten feet or so. He rears himself 
against the tree, and draws his claws dow-n 
through the bark, in order, it is said, to clean 
them, though I incline to think it is done in play.) 
'Phe slops are men placed in trees, whose duty it 
is to remain silent as long as the tiger is taking the 
proper direction, but, should he attempt to i)ass 
through the line of stops, the stop he approaches 
gives two or three (piiet taps with the back of 
his axe on the tree, which usually turn the tiger 
back ; he may then try the other side, when, 
again hearing a tap, back he goes. Should, 
however, he j)crsi.st in breaking out, the slops on 
the side through which he is going, set up a 
perfect rattle of laps and shouts, which often 
sends him back with a roar. Sometimes he 
breaks through and escapes ; but if all goes well 
he comes up to the gun, probably at a walk or a 
slow trot, stopping every now and again to listen 
to the beat, affording an easy shot. Should he 
have been turned by the .stops nearest to the 
gun he may pass at full gallop. 'Phe most 
difficult shot is when he comes full speed 
immediately under the tree in which the sports- 
man sits. As soon as the shot is fired, the 
shouts of the beaters redouble. They should 
then be quiet lor a few minutes, so as to hear 
a whistle which the sport.snian should blow, if 
the tiger is not dead, or has not passed him. If 
no whistle is sounded, they can safely come on 
and \)cal Ihe jungle out. On no account sVtaald 
the beat be allowed to come on if the tiger has 
gone back, or is lying wounded between the 
gun and the beat. If the tiger is lying wounded 
beyond the gun, the heat should be stopped 
150 yards from where one sits. No attemiit 
should ever be made to beat out d wounded 
tiger, nor any beaters allowed to go near any 
jungle where he may be. Two or three men 
should have been placed in trees 200 yards 
behind, who will be able to give valuable 
informatioj^ as to whether the tiger has gone on, 
or (as often happens when he is badly hit) lain 
down soon after passing the gun. When the 
beat is stopped, your head man will approach, 
and, standing far off, receive instructions in 
what direction he can safely come to you. Now 
comes the only dapgerous part of tiger shooting, 
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— tracking a wounded one on foot. One should 
wait half-an-hour before commencing to do so, 
as this gives the tiger an opix>rtiinity of 
expiring. Some advocate following up a 
wounded tiger with a number of men in a close 
'grou]) immediately behind the gun, the idea 
being that a tiger will not charge home into a 
crowd. This is true enough, but at the first 
growl your grou|) bolts. Personally I prefer 
three or four reliable men who will move on 
quietly w^itli you. If a tiger has merely a flesh 
wound through the leg, or one that does not 
sicken nor partially disable him, he probably 
will not charge until he has been put up several 
times ; he sees you long before you are near 
him, and moves quietly off, leaving a blood- 
stained patch where he has lain down. If shot 
through the stomach he is pretty sure to charge. 
As he sees you getting near where he is lying, 
he usually growls, the sound appearing to come 
from quite a different direction from the real 
spot. He may move on, but if not he comes at 
you with a “ wouf, wouf at full speed, and it is 
then that accidents happen. Sometimes a tiger 
will charge from too yards, but more frequently 
he waits lill one is (]uite close before he charges. 
It is very difficult to sec a tiger in jungle 
before he moves. Nine tigers out of ten are 
killed at the first shot, for they are usually fired 
at from a secure position at very close quarters. 

When a tiger is shot at, he bolts for>vard in 
the direction in which his head ])oints ; and it is 
a safe rule, if on the ground, to let him pass you 
before firing, as he then goes straight on. If the 
shot knocks him down, he rolls about on the 
ground, and, if he is able to get uj) again, his 
head may be jjointing in any direction and you 
may find yourself right in his path. This is one 
reason >vhy the gun should always be posted on a 
tree or a rook if possible. Another reason is that 
when one is ten feet or so off the ground, one has 
a much better view of the jungle and is also 
more out of the line of sight of the tiger. If 
one is on the ground in front of him, he will 
see the slightest nKJvenient and turn off. As a 
ru^e they do not look upwards, but even in a 
tree a sudden motion may attract his attention, 
and I have seen a tiger that has been turned by 
stops standing and looking up into the trees 
before him as he came on. Again, if two guns 
are posted on the ground the one that fires the 
shot is safe, but the other may be directly in the 
path of the w'ounded tiger bolting. 

A comfortable scat in the tree is necessary 
for good shooting, as one may be an hour or 
more in position before the beat commences. 
A native charpoy or bedstead tied up makes a 
good one. Another, which is put^ip easily and 
with less noise, is a piece of thick leather two 
feet square, in the middle of which is sewn a 
cushion of raw cotton covered with canvas. 
Eyelet holes are made in the edges, through 
which a rope is ])assed, leaving a long piece of 


rope four feet long at each corner, by which it 
can be tied to the branches. There is some art 
in tying it so as to be quite firm. 

Here one can sit with the legs dangling until 
the beat commences, when the best attitude is 
to sit on the heels or kneel on one knee, so that 
one can wheel round to right or left as occasion 
may require, llic beat itself is well supplied 
with tom-toms and other native musical instru- 
ments, and with the noise so made and wMth 
plenty of shouting and throwing of .stones into 
the thick places as they advance?, the tiger— 
especially if he is being beaten in the right 
direction — will come on a long way in front of 
the beaters. Sometimes it is advisable to have 
a silent beat, that is, the beaters do not shout, 
but merely tap the trees as they walk through 
the jungle. 'I'his plan is adopted for the first 
beat, if the jungle behind the guns is to be 
afterwards beaten. One great secret of success- 
ful shooting is to remember that one is not bound 
to fire at a tiger the moment one sees him. If he 
is going so as to [lass one within ten yards, it 
is a mistake to fire at him fifty yards off. 
Should he be heading so as to \)ass closer to 
another gun, the rule is that you must leave him 
to the other gun. A shot through the lungs is 
fatal in a few seconds. .A tiger so shot with a 
*500 lixpress, the wca|)on always used by the 
writer, seldom drops on the spot, but gallops 
100 yards or so, sloi)S, falls over and expires 
with a growl or two. When shot through the 
liver they go rather farther before dropping, 
'rigors generally roar when hit, and often turn to 
bite the wound. ICvcn when missed they often 
roar to the shot. If you are tracking a wounded 
tiger and take the track more than 300 yards 
you may be certain that the wound is not one 
that will be speedily fatal. 

In hilly, rocky ground, tigers are very fond of 
lying up in caves. A cave, however, is not a 
large o|)L*ning that can be walked into, but con- 
sists of one or more narrow tunnels barely 
sulTicient to let the tiger through into a mass of 
rocks j)iled over each other. Somewhere inside, 
no doubt, there is more room, and hither the 
tiger, panther and bear retreat out of the heat. 

The best way to start him out is to collect the 
beaters on the top of the rocks, usually at the 
summit of a hill. At a given signal treinendous 
yells, beating of tom-toms and other noises burst 
forth, and out darts the tiger with a roar. But 
sometimes he refuses to move, and in that case 
you can look into the different holes and crevices 
in the rocks; if he is to be seen, his two eyes, 
glowing like lamps, are plainly visible in the 
darkness. A curious effect is produced by his 
winking, as the two shining eyes are for a moment 
extinguished. I’he bullet should be placed about 
an inch above the eyes. He is generally, how- 
ever, out of sight, and as a last resource an 
attempt may be made to smoke him out by 
filling one of the entrances with grass and firing 
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it, but I have never myself found this to answer. 
The gun should be placed at least 200 yards 
from the cave, to give the tiger time to subside 
into a walk, for he always comes out fast at first. 
Should a tiger go into a cave in the course of a 
beat he will never be driven out of it, if the cave 
is of any extent. 

Sometimes accidents hap])en with an 
iinwounded tiger ; if he breaks back through the 
beat he may maul some one on the way. The 
cause of his so doing is that he is being driven 
in a direction away from the point for which 
he wishes to make, or, if he is often turned by 
stops, he gets susj)icious, lies up, and charges 
the beat when it gets near. 

An elej)hant is sometimes used to follow up 
a wounded tiger. In liengal and Northern 
India tiger-shooting is always carried on with 
the aid of eli phants, the long grass nnidering 
their use a necessity. 'I he btrat is com|K)sed of 
a line of elephants, on sonu* of which the guns 
are sealed in howdalis. f)ne or more guns 
seatixl on ele])hanls may be ])osted in advance 
of tht^ general line of beat to inten'ept the tiger 
making i)ff, but, as a rule, the shots are fired 
from the advancing line. A good Shikaree 
elephant will neith(;r run away from, nor attack 
a tiger, but stand still even if the tiger charges 
it. It is dangerous to be on an elephant that 
bolts in a tree jungle, as the howdah and its 
occupant may be swept ofi* by the branch of a 
tree. An elephant that charges at the tiger is 
as bad. 

Sitting up over a tiger’s kill at night is very 
interesting, although frecpiently unsuccessful. As 
a tiger almost always returns to its kill when no 
one is there and often fails to turn up when you 
are waiting for him, thif infereiK'e is that he 
finds ^011 out and de|)arts ofte*ner than you sus- 
pect. A native cliarpoy or bedst(?ad should be 
tied u]) in a tree over the kill, and a screen of 
grass or branches made all round it, 'fhis 
should be occupied about 4 for the tiger 
may return before sunset ; tlu? most usual time, 
however, for his return is about an hour after 
sunset, but he may not come till midnight or 
later, in fact it is (luite uncertain when he will 
come. If there is no moon it is ho])eless to try 
to shoot at night. Even if the tiger does not 
return, there is much to interest one before it 
gets dark. Sand grouse and jieacock come 
down to drink at the water near which the kill 
probably is. 'fhe (mH of a cheetul or sambur 
breaks the silence. liviTy rustle of the leaves 
brings the heart into your mouth with the ex- 
I>.*ctation that it is the tiger’s tread. Sometimes 
the tiger himself will speak, with (juite a differ- 
ent sound froui that wnich he FTiakes when charg- 
ing. If he comes to the kill, you hear his 
footfall among the leaves, or on the gravel of 
the stream. He is by no means certain to come 
at ciice to the kill — he often lies down near it 
for a long time, or walks round growling to him- 
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self. When he seizes it he gives a “wouf.” 
Sometimes he comes so cjuietly that not a sound 
is heard before he seizes the kill. The best 
I)lan is to lie perfectly still until he begins to 
eat, as any little sound you may make when^ 
getting into position is then covered by the* 
noise he makes crunching. Should the tiger 
observe you he gives a roar and bolts. Instances 
have been known of a tiger returning to a kill 
the same night after being fired at on it, but, as 
a rule, the least thing which causes him suspicigfti 
will send him away for ever. Should you draj^ 
kill a few yards to a mon? convenient place, 
is out of sight of its original posi^n the tfer 
seldom comes to it ; not finding it when? he left 
it, hi? walks off. As a tiger always drags tli^ kjll 
away before eating, it should be securely tie^'by 
a stout rope to a tree, otherwise the tiger drags 
it off at once. You may also have a chance at 
a tiger by stalking the kill at dawn, when he 
may be on it, or, more likely, sitting close to it. 
It is better, however, to trust to driving him out 
during the heat of the day, for if disturbed in 
the cool morning, he may go off for miles in- 
stead of sl()|)|)ing near tlu? kill, 'fracking tigers 
up to the very spot where they are silting, and 
shooting them as tlu?y gel up, is rari'ly |)ossible ; 
when it is possible, there is great satisfaction in 
getting a tiger in this manner, but the ground 
in most ])laces is too hard for ('ontiniious track- 
ing. In A])ril and May, the hot weather, the 
best time for big game shooting, a great deal 
(*an be done in loi'ating tigers for a beat, by 
tracking. Year after year tigers oi'cupy the same 
hill, the same ravine or other well known spots 
in the jungle. If there is a tiger about, his 
tracks are in the river bed, along iIk? jungle 
roads, and in the sandy Ixntoms of the nullahs. 
^^’hen you lose tlu? track, you make a cast for- 
ward to the next nullah— -half a mile eai'h way 
will show if the tiger has crossed it. If not, you 
must try in another direction. 'The best part 
of a ilay can be spent in this way, often without 
success, often losing the track altogether, but 
sometimes the track leads into a hill or thick 
jungle, out of which there is no track, and yiva 
know the tiger is there. Many tigers can be 
got without a kill, by tracking them, and to my 
mind there is an additional charm in the 
sport where you have had to work for it. I am 
informed that in the Central Provinces, the au- 
thorities have made a rule by whii'b one is pro- 
hibited from having a beat for tiger without a 
kill. A more vexatious and ridiculous rule it 
would be difficult to conceive. 

W'hen beating for tiger, the rule is not to fire 
at i>anther, bear, or other animal that may be in 
the beat, for\he tiger may be turned by hearing 
a shot in front of him, or, worse still, may break 
through the beat and perhaps maul a man on 
the way. When the l:)eat is over, the beaters 
should be paid at once on the ground ; the 
usual rate of ]>ay is ^.2 annas (2d.) a day, and 
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double pay if a tiger is shot. They sit round 
according to their villages, and you should pay 
them yourself, for otherwise it is probable they 
will not get their due. A large supply of small 
coin should be taken. 

When the tiger is skinned, the ground whi-re 
the skin is to be pegged out should be covi.Ted 
with wood ashes to the deyUh of half an inch or 
so, as this is a sure protection against white ants, 
who will destroy a skin in a few hours if they 
can get at it. 'I'he skin is placed on the wood 
ashes hair downwards, always in the shade. 
Wood ashes should be rubbed on the inner 
side, which should be left ('overed with the ash 
till the skin is (|uite dry. 'I’he ashes absorb the 
grease out of the skin. 'Fhe whiskers bect)nie 
very brittle and and are sure to break off. 'Fhey 
should be pulled out and ke[)t if it is desired to 
stuff the head. The li|)s and i.iirs are the parts 
most dirticult to clean ; the ears especially should 
be skinned down to as near the tips as ])ossible 
or the hair will come off them. Near the shoulder, 
i mbedded in the flesh, will be found a small 
bone, in the language of zoology a nidimiaitary 
<lavicl(‘, really the remnant of a bone once 
fiini'tional and useful in some ancestors of the 
tiger in bygone ages. 

'riie JCuropeans at Amoy, ('hina, have shot a 
good many tigers there. -Mr. K. 1 \ llruce has 
kindly furnishijd to me some information about 
the tigers in that neighbourhood. He writes: 

'Tigers in the Amoy district lie up in rocky 
ravines, h'^ving long underground tunnels or 
caves, into t\hich they penetrate even as far as 
150 to 200 yards from the opening. There is 
no game ; the tigers hunt round the farms and 
villages for any domestic animal. During these 
» light hunts, tlury occasionally get men, cows, 
pigs, and goats, Init much oftener dogs, for tlu: 
more valuable beasts arc carefully eiidosed every 
evening. 'J'igers are numerous. All the tigers 
are man-eaters in the sense that they reailily go 
for men, and as they hunt so near the haunts 
of man thty have no regard for human scent. 
'They are bagged in many ways, up a trei.*, or 
nx'k, in moonlight with a fastened goat. 'This last 
mode is veVy unsuecessful ; with a bright moon 
the tiger does not come, but if the moon goes 
down he has the goat at once and the shooter 
cannot see. Another way is to lake up a position 
at 5 A.M. or sooner, commanding the eiitranc'eof 
a cave where a tiger is known to live. If he 
returns from his hunt after daybreak you gel a 
good chance. It is dangerous getting to the jilace 
in the dark, but we have got several this way. 
However, 75 per cent, of our tigt*rs have been 
bagged since we discovered a party ^)f Chinese 
hunters who would enter the^^^ives behind a 
torch lashed to a 10 foot bamtjpo ; about six of 
them go in, all armed with three-pronged spe-ars. 
Fhey are in no danger while the passage is small, 
but if it opens into a chamber they are very 
careful to see that the beast is not there before 


they pass through to the exit passage. Any 
bifurcations of the passagi*s are cither c^arefiilly 
ex|)lored by half the force or built up before 
they move forward. 'I'he tiger retreats before the 
glare of this unusual intrusion, and, if there is a 
Udt hole, he comes out to the guns and gives 
grand sjiort. Unfortunately, howi'Vi r, it happens 
oftener than not, the tiger ret n -a ts to a a// t/c 
and there stands at liay. When this is notified 
to the shooter, he crawls in, gets in front, 
manceuvres the ton'h till he gets a good view 
aiul kills Mt 10 yards. 'The only thing calling 
lor »-are is li.) kill dead by beatl or chest shot, 
tor the concussions underground extinguish 
all lights, and a wounded tigi*r in the dark is no 
fun, howexer small the passage. As a novelty, 
this eiilerii^g the cave business was very exciting, 
but as a matter (<!' fact it is jioor s|)()rl. 'The 
beast is completi'ly cowed, and in a crawling 
hole can do nothing brilliant. I have known 
them show fight, but a l oiiple of crossed spears 
with the bulls jammed to tlie sides of the c ave 
and the torch rammed into the ligi'Fs face kept 
the men safe. 'The only accident was when the 
tiger ruslied out beforir the men entered the 
ea\e. 

“We measure straight from peg to peg at 
head and tail. In this way wi* have never got a 
ligiT of 10 feet. I think 9 feel () iFiehes is the 
biggc.*st. 'The largest ligi-r I ever saw had a 
slump for a tail, and measured c) feel » inches. 
'Tliey are said to Ik* miu'h larger in Xorlhern 
('hina. 1 doubt if ours an.* biggiT than, or as 
big as, some of the Indian tigers.’’ 

Mr. F. Leyhurn of .\moy lias sent me measure- 
ments of thirteen -Amoy tigers. 'They vary from 
7 feel 9 inches to 9 feel 5 inches ; of these five 
an* 9 fei t and u|)war(ls ; also of fifteen tigresses 
which vary from 7 feel ()i inches to S feet 

4 inches; of these six are S feet and ujiwards. 
Jf measiireil in the Indian manner (hv following 
the line of the body and not in a straight line 
from |)cg to |)eg, as seems to lur the Amoy 
method), the measurements would be from 4 to 
6 inches more. 'This bring out the si/e of the 
.Amoy tiger to be very much the same as that of 
the Indian tiger. 

Other .Vnic^y me.asureinents are, of the 9 feet 

5 inches tiger, tail 3 feet 4 inches, shoulder 
height 41 inches, chest girth 45?. inches, skull 
U ngth 13.V inches, skull breadth 9j{ inches, the 
skin 1 1 fi’ct 7 inches. Of a 9 feel tiger, sboiililer 
height 4,^ inches, chest girth 39.' inches, skull 
kaiglh 13 ijiches, skull breadth 8;] indies, skin 
10 fcc‘t jo.j iiK’hes. Of an 8 feet tigress, tail 
2 feet 9! indies, shoulder height 35 indies, diest 
girth 35 inches, skin 10 feet. 

'The Maharaja of (.'ooch Hehar gives, in the 
letter to Xhit Asia // previously quoted, the i^eight 
of fifteen Indian tigers which vary from 36 inches 
to 44J inches, and of two tigresses 34 inc'hes 
and 3tS.J inches. 'The girth of the lifleen tigers 
varies from 48i inches to 54J inches, that of the 
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two tigresses being 41 inches each. These 
ineasurenients are on the whole larger than the 
Amoy ones. 

J. I). Invkraritv. 

TOBOGGANS AND TOBOGGANING 

— 'rhe word “ toho^^^an " is a corruption of the 
American Indian a sled. No 

country in ])articular can claim to have been 
the first to ada])t a vehicle for the express jiur- 
])0se of carrying lieavy weights over snow ; but 
the peculiar form of sled known as a toboggan ” 
owes its origin certainly to (\anada. 

'I’he North American Indians recognised the 
dirtlculties which attended the transport of their 
goods across large areas of snow, and placed 
these goods upon long strips of thin wood, 
turned u]) at the ends, the better to enable 
them to glide over the frozen surface. On 
reaching a declivity the Indian allowed his 
toboggan to descend by means of its <jwn grav- 
ity, and directed its course by sitting at one end 
and steering with sticks. 

In recent years this gliding down hills has 
been indulged in as a pastime and sport. The 
f)riginal rough birch wood sleds of the Indians, 
which were bound together by deer thongs, 
have given i)lacc to light and elegantly made 
toboggans constructed of birch, maple, liickory, 
or bass wood, in strips bound together by metal 
rivets. 

In Canada, the United Slates, and Russia, 
special slides have been built with the \ iew of 
directing the course of the toboggan, increasing 
the pace, and a\'oi(Iing the unforeseen leaj^s and 
drojjs, or “ ” as the> are called, which 

upon the natural course freciuently caused in- 
jury to the toboggan and its occu|jants. 

These slides, which were co|.)ied from those 
in Russia, commence on a raised scaftblding so 
as to afibrd a .stcei)er incline at the start, and 
continue over more gentle and natural slopes to 
the finish. 'J’he scaffolding rises from the ground 
to a height of 40 or 50 feet and sujiports the 
slide, which starts from a platform at tin? sum- 
mit and descends at an angle of about 45 to the 
ground. '^Fhe platforms of the 1’un|ue llleuc 
Uliil) at Montreal, and that at Woodlawn Park, 
Saratoga, were raised 40 feet from the ground, 
the descent being 120 feet long. 

'Phe slides, for a considerable distance, are 
divided into two or more parallel courses or 
“ which are separated from each other 

by low banks of snow, so that the toboggans 
can (lescend side by side without danger of 
collision. "J’he breadth of each chute is only 
slightly greater than that of the toboggan, and 
very little skill in steering is reciuiredi except, 
perhaps, at the lower part of the course, which 
is not protected in the manner described. Now, 
whether these slides are constructed at more or 
less the same angle throughout as in Canada, 
or w'th alternate rises and falls, as in Russia, 
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the ordinary type has a straight course with no 
corners. I'his, as we shall presently see, is the 
essential difference between these old-fashioned 
slides and the more recently constructed tobog- 
gan runs of Switzerland. 

The slides, or chutes, are sometimes made of 
show beaten down hard and iced so as to give 
a glassy surface, and sometimes of blocks of ice 
laid side by side and planed. 

'I'he (Canadian toboggan is from 4 to 8 feet 
long, and from 16 to 24 inches wide, and will 
accommodate from one to six persons. It 
generally presents the whole under surface to 
the snow over which it glides, but some tobog- 
gans are made with low runners which raise 
them about an inch from the ground. Formerly 
two sticks were held, one in each hand, for the 
purpose of steering, but it was soon found that 
a recumbent position was the best for the steerer 
to adopt, and he now either kneels, sits low, or 
lies at the end of his toboggan and directs its 
course with the toe of one foot, trailing it behind 
upon the ice. It is remarkable how responsive 
the toboggan is to the slightest touch of the toe, 
and many riders are able to steer by merely 
.swaying the leg from side to side without actu- 
ally coming in contact with the snow. 'Phe 
pace attained upon one of these straight courses 
is very great indeed, being limited only by the 
weight of the toboggan, and by the resistance 
due to friction against air and ice. 

Tl is j)rol)ably owing to the fact that the 
sj)orl, as it obtains in North America, does not 
admit of much oi)portunity for the exercise of 
skill, that tobogganing as a pastime is on the 
decline in the large cities of Canada and the 
United Stales. W'ithin the last few years several 
of the chief runs have been closed, and the six)rt 
is in danger of extinction unless our cousins 
across the water introduce the same surmount- 
able difficulties as, in the Engadine in Switzer- 
land, have encouraged and improved the sport. 

In Switzerland the sled most us^ by the 
country people is the This is ^ much 

shorter sled than the Canadian type, and is. 
raised about a foot from the ground upon flat 
wooden runners shod with iron. 

When it became fashionable for persons suffer- 
ing fiom pulmonary complaints to spend the 
winter months in Switzerland, the English and 
American visitors to St. Moritz and Davos intro- 
duced tobogganing as a sport, and set to work to 
construct both toboggans and runs. Not content 
with the (Canadian or the Swiss type of machine, 
they adopted the best qualities of each, and 
after continual e.xperiment and thought, the 
present ty,oe of toboggan has been evolved. 
The Swiss type was found to be too short for 
steering and too high for stability, while the 
Canadian type was too long to be guided suc- 
cessfully round corners, and too low to admit of 
w'hat is known as “ body steering or balance. 
Above all, experience proved that the curved 
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runner was the more resilient, and that the 
rounded runner was faster than the flat. 

While the type of toboggan was being altered, 
the slide, or toboggan run, was at the same time 
undergoing a complete revolution, and there 
can be no doubt that the chief cause of the im- 
provement in the sport is due to the substitution 
of a crooked run for a straight, and to the intro- 
duction of difficulties which call for an extra 
amount of skill on the part of the rider. The 
chief of these difficulties arc the corners and the 
width of the course, for, with regard to this last, 
the chutes of the Canadian course have been 
discarded, and the rider is obliged to select for 
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rider will negotiate the corners with safety, and 
the best riders will descend at a very high rate 
of speed. 

'Fhe Cresta is a run of infinite variety. 
Throughout its entire length of three (juarters 
of a mile, in which it desremis 500 feet, there 
are no two corners alike, no two consecutive 
gradients which are similar, and no section 
which is actually straight. 

Of the corners, several are almost right angles, 
and one, at least, is hardly more than a pro- 
longed curve. Where the corner is must abru|)t, 
there we find the steeper and higher bank, which 
is accentuated if at the same ])lace the course 
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himself that particular route which affords him 
the highest rate of sj)ced. 

The Buol run at Davos was the first attempt 
at carrying out the new principles ; but owing to 
w’ant of e.xperience the engineers of this run 
constructed the corners too sharp and the banks 
too steep and high. A toboggan, if released 
from the top of this run, would, unless ui)setby 
the inequalities of the surface, find its way to 
the bottom. I'he Buol run nisembled an ex- 
aggerated Canadian chute with addition of 
corners. The engineers of the Cresta run at 
St. Moritz have worked on a different princijde. 
It has been their aim to construct the banks at. 
the corners in such a manner that, although a 
novice w'hen travelling at a moderate pace will 
probably run off the course, yet a more skilled 


descends with greater rapidity : and, conversely, 
where the corner is compamtively flat, and the 
gradient slight, there we find little or no bank. 
The run is made of snow well trodden down and 
j>acked, and is afterwards covered throughout 
its entire length by a veneer of ice. 'Phis veneer 
is in.ade by throwing water on the snow, and 
varies from an inch to several inches in thick- 
ness, being thinnest on the straighter sections of 
the iim, where the friction is Ica.st, and thickest 
u])on the banks at the corners. 'Phis run takes 
six weeks and more to build, Imt this length of 
time is due in part to the want of skilled super- 
vision, the scarcity of labourers, and to the very 
great ])errectic)n of detail which is given to it. 

Unless these difficulties can be overcome, 
the Cresta run itself bids fair to become a thing 
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of the past, and with it will go the perfection of 
tobogganing as a highly-skilled sport. The old 
Ihiol run erred in being under constructed. 
The ('rcsla errs in the opposite direction. Kach 
consecutive winter secs the corners made more 
mathematically perfect, and the straightcr sec- 
tions a])proximaling more to the actual straight. 
The truer the curves and the straighter the 
course the easier becomes tobogganing, and the 
writer believes that the time has now arrived to 
say “enough.” If we continue to “improve'* 
we shall “ improve to excess, and ultimately 
revert to the ('anadian “chute.'’ 

Now, wlial arc the (|ualities of a good to- 
bogganer ? To (juote from Mr. (dbson, 



“ Tobogganing is a sport which appeals to all 
Englishmen, as it calls into ])lay all those cjuali- 
tics for wliich Ihigland as a nation is famous, 
'rhe decision quickly called for and instan- 
taneously carried out, the o])i)ortunity of exer- 
cising pluck, nerve, resource, and activity, the 
^piick eye fora curve, the necessity for hand and 
eye to work exactly together.” 

Clreat bodily strength is not ncces.sary. al- 
though no doubt an advantage if accompanied 
by agility : and it is this fact which renders the 
'!Sl)ort j)ossible both to the weak and to the 
strong, to ladies, rliildren, and men of mature 
years. 

In racing on the Oesta, the winner is not 
necessarily he who makes the fastest course. 
'I'he 'prize goes to him who makes the shortest 
time on three heats. Now, as each 
coran^itor is obliged to run three times, his 
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l)lace in each heat being drawn by lot, and as 
the course varies, not only day by day, but hour 
by hour, owing to variability of temj)craturc and 
other causes, a great deal of judgment is required 
on the jiart of the rider. Experience alone can 
teach him which of several toboggans to select 
on such and such a day, for a toboggan which 
will suit a very bard course will be useless upon 
a soft. Again, it must be remembered that the 
grooves which are necessary at the rear of the 
steel runners to enable the rider to get a grip 
upon a hard ice corner, and to prevent skidding 
or slipping down the banks, will be found to im- 
])ede the pace when the course is .soft. In order 
to give the.se grooves their full value, the rider 
should shift his j)Osition on his toboggan, getting 
back as far as he can, and thus transfer his 
weight to the rear of the machine. He will then 
he a])le also to jerk or swing the front ])art of the 
machine from side to side and force it to describe 
a different course from that which it would 
otherwise follow. This is known ns head-steer- 
ing, and is exceedingly difficult to do well. 

As soon as a corner is turned and the 
coiir.se becomes .somewhat straighter, the rider 
will distribute his weight the full length of 
bis machini', or throw it ])erhajis into the 
bows in order to ])revent the grooves, for which 
then? is now no further use, from retarding 
the pace. In steering, the feet are seldom, 
if ever, used, but they are of the greatest ])Ossi- 
ble service in steadying the toboggan on the 
banks, and in diminishing the pace when ap- 
proaching a difficult corner. 

For this purpose a very strong iron toe fur- 
nislied with sharp teeth is screwed on to each 
boot. In the judicious aiqilicalion of this power 
of breaking lies one of the chief differences be- 
tween a g(JO(i and a bad tobogganer, for we must 
remember that the winner seldom wins by more 
than a few filths of a second, and that the loss 
of a fifth by over- breaking may prove fatal to the 
rider. 

'I'hc .selection of a toboggan is a thing of the 
greatest importance. It must suit the rider in 
every respect— in length, width, height, Snd 
weight. 

For examjile, if too heavy, it will be un- 
manageable on the banks at the corners and 
run away down the straighter sections of the 
course. 'I'he runners, also, of the toboggan must 
be exactly jiarallel, and every part of the machine 
must be most carefully put together. ’Fhe best 
rider iqion a good machine ought to win his 
rice; he will jirobably lo.se it if his toboggan 
does not suit Iiim in every respect. 

'I'he lypie of toboggan now used upon the 
( Vesta and other ice runs is known as the “ steel 
sMefopi,'' This w’ill be best described by the 
engraving with its accompanying letterpress, 
which I borrow from Mr. *i\ A. Cook’s book 
on toboganning ; — “ Length over all on the 
top, including centre-board and 2 inches of 
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counter-board at the back, is 4 feet 1 inch. 
Length of runner on the ground, 3 feet 
6 inches, with a spring of about 10 milU- 
metres. Height of machine (without cushion on 
centre-board), 5 inches. Diameter of runners, 
18 millimetres. These are the measurements 
which, after many trials, have produced the 
highest average of success, and arc properly pro- 
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Plan an-h Ki.kvation ok Sti-ul “ SkI'Ili-thn.” 

A to B. .i 6 inches ; total IcnKlh, 4 feel i im-li : ( • to C-, i>» 
incites; F, uooilcn ceiurehoard ; K, coitiiterlioanl ; X X*, hars 
holtliiig F anil riveting runners. 

jKJitioned to a man of 5 feet 1 r inches. Nar- 
rower machines may certainly he said to have 
failed. Lower ones are very diffii'iilt to ride. 
Longer runners are very hard to steer.'’ 

The counter board mentioned in this descrip- 
tion is :i device for the purpose of affording to 
the rider n greater ])ower of leverage over his 
machine. 

'Fhc toboggan is constructed entirely of 


keepers have therefore merely to read off the 
results as given by the clock upon the circuit. 

A good average run down the Oesta course 
takes 75 seconds, but during the winter of 
1896- 97 the record was made of 69‘2 seconds. 

Over the last 2Jo yards (and these contain at 
least two corners) the ])ace has been timed elec- 
trically at a frai'tion over 68 miles per hour. 

Tin? pace obtained upon a snow course or a 
road is necessarily not so great. 'Phe Klosters 
road, near Davos, winds clown from an upper 
into a lower valley. 'Fhat section of :he road 
which is useil for racing is two miles (less 160 
yards) long, with a fall of 860 feet, and there is 
one bend at least which is at so sharj> an angle 
as to compel the tobogganer to come nearly to 
a standstill to turn it. The record fur this 
course is 4 minutes 34 seconds 'Ihe type 
of machine used for road-racing differs from that 
used upon an ice course, in being much longer, 
and in being without grooves. 'I’o increase his 
]»ace, a strong rider will make use of his hands 
with which to thrust himself along, and will at 
limes kneel upon his machine and punt with one 
fool. A weak rider is therefore at a disadvantage 
upon a roail comse, ilthough his skill may be 
even superior to that of his more athletic op- 
ponent. For this reason, and because the sur- 
face of a road cannot be controlled to the same 
extent as can that of an ice course, toboggan- 
racing on roads is not a satisfactory si)ort. 

Hobsleighing, another form of tobogganing, is 
a very much more sociable amusement. A bob- 
sleigh consists of a plank resting upon two small 
toboggans |)laccd one in front of the other. 'Fhe 
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Engli.sh steel, the various parts being strongly 
riveted togetht r. 

Upon such a course as ther.5Cre.sttt run it is 
not only too dangerous, but also next to im- 
possible, for more than one rider to descend at 
a time. The racing, therefore, is judged entirely 
by time. Each tobogganer breaks or connects 
an electrical circuit automatically as he passes 
the starting and winning posts. The time- 


front toboggan turns u|)on a ])ivot and is usedJ 
for guiding. From two to ten persons can sit 
upon the plank. 'I'he man in front steers, and 
the brake is applied by the man at the stern. 
Hobsleighing is usually indulged in upon a road, 
as an ice corner is undesirable, but a great pace 
is obtainable, and much dexterity is therefore 
required. 

Harold W. Topham. 
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TRAINING - Under ihc headinijs of the various 
sports there has already appeared the necessary inforina- 
lion recpiireil l)y a man to iHrome “ fit " li» exeel in that 
j.>articidar flepartment. All that is now recjuired to fill 
in the ^ap is a j^eneral summary of the rules hy which a 
man must he (^uiderd — rules hearini; largely »)n his incMle 
of life and surroundings; in short, the means hy which 
he may maintain his general health in the lH.‘st possible 
stale of efficiency." 

First and foremost, his life must he one of ahsolute 
regularity. <.)n this the success of all his efiorts will 
largely fle]'end. Of almost equal importance is miMlera- 
tion in all things, food, sleep, and muscular exercise. 
These two — moderation and regularity -form the keynote 
of all training. 

Whatever he the particular form of muscular work to 
lie iimlertaken, undouhiedly the best preliminary training 
is walking. 

Hy walking, the muscles nf the trunk ami legs, the 
latter nuire especially, are hanlened and rendered more 
efficient, the respirati^ry apparatus is stimulated and, 
perhaps of greater importance, the heart ami blood 
vessels are hraceil up, and so prepared to withstand 
the more arduous labour presently to lie thrown upon them. 

An em>nmnis difference can he wrought in the ]>hysical 
condition of a man by graduated walking exercise, of 
which fact aflvantage is being day by day more largely 
taken. By beginning on the flat and then taking more 
hill work into the daily routine, in a short time there 
will be a considerable increase in chest expansion and 
muscular development. 

Walking, again, is far the best method fur removing 
.suticrfluous fat. Clad in thick ami numerous w’oollen 
garments, a man may rapidly reduce his load of fat by 
brisk and continued walking. 

Either at the very commencement, or as soon as walk- 
ing has suHicienlly raiseil the tone of the Inwly, the 
aspiring athlete must strictly regulate his mode of life. 
This we may consider under the hea<ls tif hours^ 
drinks baths and clothinii^s snrroitndinj^s. 

Hours — The vitality of the bo«ly is at its highest In.- 
tween the hours of 6 --12 \. M., and at its lowest lietween 
12 I’.M. and 5 A.M., and from this we must conclude that 
“early to bed and early to rise" ’s a good rule, for the 
athlete at any rate. Bed should be left at 7 A. M. in 
summer and S a.M. in winter; and a bath, of which 
more later, should be taken at once. 

T^en should folluw a smart run in flannels, at the end 
of which a rub down with a rough towel is a sine 
qiiA non. 

Three-quarters of an hour after leaving bed breakfast 
shmild be .'ittemled to. After this, as after every me;d, 
.dioiild come half an hour's rest, but not a nap. 

7'he morning should tlu-ii be ilevoted to the serious 
business of the day, be it rowing, cycling, running, <»r 
what not. 

In the height (»f summer these times may be advanced 
an hour, to avoiil the extreme heat of midday. .At 
12.30 or 1.30, according as the day started at 7 or S, the 
midday meal should be taken, followed as before by a 
rest of half an hour. 

Then a portion of the afternoon should be devoted t«> 
work again, and finally the working day should end with 
a brisk walk, after which the evening meal should be 
taken. Bed at 10.30 at the latest. 

In ordinary life many men are s;iiisfied with 6 S 
hours’ sleej) ; but, in a course of training, there is far 
greater energy expended by the body. s-i that longer 
, Mine of i)hysioli;gical rest must be given to it 10 rejiair 
the waste of the day's toil. 

Food — At one time 'he diet was considered to be the 
most imjiortant element in c course of training, but 
modern theories rather teml to the belief that so long as 
the food is assimilated with no undue tax on the digestive 
apparatus it is good. 

Too much insistence cannot be laid on the imjwtance 
».’f meah Knng taken at regular times. 

U is still a vexed question whether the morning run 
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should be taken on an empty stomach or nut, but pro- 
liably an absolutely empty stomach is not the best. 

Immediately after the Irath a plain water biscuit, 
washed down with half a glass of milk, will prevent that 
giddiness which is a fref|iient source of trouble when 
exercise is taken on an empty stomach. 

Breakfast — A plateful of ])orridge and milk, followeil 
by some well and plainly cooked dish of meat. Should 
the appetite |u*rmit, a lightly Ixuled or priached egg may 
l>e added, and, to finish up, some stewed fruit or 
marmalade. 

Hot rolls, fat liacon, or ham are to be avoided, and 
cold tuast should 1 h? substituted for bread. Variety is of 
necessity l») jirevenl the growth of distaste for fraxl that 
ra])idly fi>llow’s too monotonous a diet ; and to obtain 
this white fish may be substituted for the steak, chop, or 
mince. 

Salt fish must be avoided, liccausc of the thirst it is apt 
to produce. 

Midday Meal — If a man is accustomed to take the 
chief meal of the day at midday, he should continue to 
do so throughout his training, .and this should correspond 
to the evening meal to be described later. If, however, 
it is his custom to dine in the evening, his midday meal 
should be as follows. Some well-cooked cold meat with 
green vegetables in small quantity, or artichokes ; potatoes, 
carrots, t»r parsnips are best left out of the dietary, fur 
they lake a lung time to digest and are fattening. 

For sweets, a milk pudding, with stewed fruit or jam, 
will suffice. Cheese should lie tabooed by reason of its 
slow digestion. There is no objection to a cup of well 
ma<le lea ami a slice of bread and butter in the after- 
noon. 

JiT'eninji* Meal -.Six to seven is the best time for this. 
It shoulfl iK'gin with a small quantity of clear soup ; 
thickened sf»up should lie completely barred. While fish 
may be lakiMl, but the oily sorts must not. 

The principal dish should l>e “butcher’s meat.'* 
This should lie well couke«l, but not dried up nor yet 
raw. 

When muscular elfort is ilemanded, there is no duubl 
that the average Englishman rtxpiires meal and meal in 
large (juantities. It has again and again been prtived by 
experiments on groups of men that the best work can be 
dune un a diet that largely consists uf meat. 

The best is beef, ami this should form the staple 
article of the chief meal, but it may be varied by mutton 
ficcasiunally. 

Dinner should eml W'ith a light pudding and .stewed 
fruit. Uf puddings, the liest of all is ground rice. 

Fruit can almost always be had, and when fresh fruit 
is iu>t in the market prunes are always obtainable. 
Fruit shf'iild not be eaten raw', and nuts must be faith- 
fully shimneil. 

The man who likes his principal meal in the middle of 
the day must follow the above rule, and for his evening 
meal should conieiU himself, about 5 — 6, with a cup of 
tea and a nHcc or two of toast, and, an hour and a half 
liiTore liv'd time, take a meal similar ^ the midday meal 
first mentioned. The other man should take a cup of 
unsw'eetencd pure cocoa and a biscuit immediately licfore 
going to bed. 

In general, food should lx; well cooked and plainly 
Cf>uked. Sjiices, siiuees, pickles, and relishes are to be 
avoided. 

Pastry and heavy things are l>ad, for they are not 
i-asily digestible and cause considerable distention of the 
stomach, and so impede the breathing. Bread should 
always Ik? at least one day old, and for the most iiarl 
should be toasted. Butter may lie taken in moderation. 

Drink- Tlje reduction of the quantity of fluid taken to 
the proper amount is a source of great discomfort to very 
many in training. 

With care a lialance may be struck between the 
amount taken and that lost by the ordinary natural 
means, so that the sweat glands are not called upon to 
exercise their function. 

The ideal method is to drink nothing Ijetween meals 
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ami nothing while actually eating, hut to end each meal 
with a reasonable (jiiantity of Huid. 

This happy state cannot be reached at once, but by 
gradually tending that way it may be reached by all in a 
very short time. 

I^robably one large cup of tea or coflee at breakfast, 
oQe tumblerful of some fluid at the iiii<ldny meal, a small 
cup of lea in the afternoon and i-i tumblerful at the 
evening meal, added to the half-tumbler of milk or the 
cocoa, will be ample. 

What to drink -It is certain that alcohol is not a 
necessity for training, and it is equally certain that it is 
not in many cases harmful. 

The man who is not .accustomed t») the daily use of 
alcohol should leave it absolutely alone. 

The man in whose dietary alcohol has a regular pku*e 
may still continue to take it with his j^rincipal meal, but 
he must rigidly exclude it at all (»ther times. As to the 
form, a light table lH*.er or claret is the im»sl suitable. 

With alcohol we may consider lol)acco. For the man 
in training tolKicco is IkuI, in itself and from its haunts. 
Fven in strictest moderation it causes the thro.il ti» be 
less moist than it should be, and so impedes respiration. 
Then .'igain, the non-smoker seldom cares to st.ay in a 
room full of tolxicco-smtikc, and so the stiifty smt»king- 
room atmosphere is avoided. Should, however, it l>e 
iin]M)Ssiblc to forego the weed, smoking should be strictly 
limited to the period of rest after meals, and, if possible, 
to the oiien air. 

The l»est form of lolrdccois a light flake, the pi]u* briar 
and freely drawing. Cigarettes and cigars are more dele- 
terious than a pipe. 

A pipe in the smoking-room before going to IkhI should 
be abwdutely forbidden. 

Baths — For ninety-five men out of a hundred the 
early morning cold tub is excellent. It should In; taken 
immediately on rising, and a good rubbing with a rough 
towel given after it. The other five men who cannot 
stand a coUl luiih must take a hot bath. 

warm Ixith is |ja«l, but a short plunge in a bath at a 
teniperatuie of 112-115'* almost as beneficial .as a cold 
l)ath ; experience has .shown that in hot climates it is even 
better. The danger of a hot IkuIi is the tendency tc» stay 
too lung in it, with the result that the bracing elfeci is 
lost and muscular slackness ensues. 

I'or c^^thing, some form of woollen garment must be 
worn nett the skin constantly. 

After each period <if exercise all clothing should lie 
changed and the Uidy rublied dry with a rough i«i\\ el, 
and the discarded clothing thoroughly drie<l and aired, in 
the open' air if ])ossible. In this way several sets of 
flannels may lie required ; but the advantage <if alw.ays 
starting in dry, well-aired clothes is io<i great to be 
oiniiied in view of the constant danger of chills from damp 
clot hing. 

At night flannel pyjamas shoulrl be worn ; the la-d 
should be a reasonably hard spring mattress, and the l»ed- 
clothfs light. 

Surroundings — Undoubtedly the final training should 
lake ])lacc in the locality of the event to Ik? eoni]ieted in. 
By this means the system bectmies accustomed to the 
diflerence in atmosphere and other local jicculiarities, 
includinp the drinking w'ater, which is«:rsouie importance 
to the digestive unparatus. 

For the man wno till shortly before his race has been 
confined to a town, a short stay at the seaside is an excel- 
lent lieginnmg to a course of training, but to continue 
throughout at the seaside is unwise, in view^.of the less 
liracing air in towns situated inland. An inqiortant item 

the ventilation of the liedrcKim. Within reasonable 
limits it cannot be too cbil; a hot, slufly room con- 
tributes as rapidly to stalcness as any other smgle factor. 

Final jy the man in training should have some mental 
occupation, not too absorbing, in order to keep his mind 
from dwelling too constantly on his chief business of the 
moment ; a game at whist or chess in the evening is an 
excellent aid to sleep, but this must dej^end on individual 
idiosnycrasy. 
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Staleness- -I Mges may bo written on the various 
causes <if this bugbear of liaining, and pages more mi its 
course and trealinent. In a few lines it is impossible to 
d‘) more than hint at these. Of causes, overwork, 
moiiottiny <if work ami mental worry are perhaps the 
]irincipal. 'I*he last is largely out of control of ihe 
trainer, but a judicious man may with c.are prevent his 
pupil falling a vicliin ihe tilhcr two. 

As tii ireatnieiil, probably the best is c«»inplete rest from 
the niatirr in hand. 

I 5 y this is not mi'anl diiing abs«»lutely nothing, but the 
boat or track, or whatever it may be, should be left alone 
f«»r a flay f»r !wf», ami some fonn nf exercise flillereiit and 
less arduous taken uj). For instance, the lionting man 
may tiy a nuiml nf gulf nr tennis and su on, a..d eipially 
valuable is a change of scene. 

In conehisifin, it must be remembered that no Iwf) men 
can train in absolutely the same way, but the general 
laws here laiil down will form a guide by which any man 
may hf»pe to achieve success. 

IIdr.vck C . (‘olman. 

TRAPPING 1 •'ll r- bearing animals have 
enormously decreased in the more civilised 
portions of .America, but, taking the ( anadian 
Fac itic Railway as a rough boundary, they are 
steadily on tlie increasi.* to its north and west. 
'I'his satisfiictory state is owing prin(*i[)ally to 
the fact that the Indians, their former perse- 
c'utors, have for maiv; years forsaken ancestral 
pursuits for the more n nuineralive oc(*iipalion 
of packing provisions ii\to the eve r-inc Teasing 
mining districts. The old time trapper is almost 
a thing f)f the past, only represented here and 
there by a frozen out miner wliiling away the 
winter with a dozen or so of steel tra])s. 

Along the coast-line, most fur is coarse, light- 
coloured and comparativi'ly worthless, with the 
exception of that of the hear, w’hich appears to 
thrive on the abnormal rainfall of the North 
Pacific coast. 

'I he Sea-Otter, llie most valuable of all 
furhearing animals, deserves some mention. 
.Although now rare, it is still found along the 
coast of .\laska and about the .Aleutian Isles. 

Its capture was formerly only undertaken by 
Indians under perilous conditions. During a 
gale, a crew of Indians in a dug out canoe 
would put to sea, making for some well known 
rock where si a-olters sheltered ; on approaching 
this, a single Indian armed with a club would 
make a jump for it. If he missed his footing, 
one more “good Indian ” would be the inevita- 
ble result ; hut, if successful, he would club to 
death perhaps six otters, and secure a prize he 
(.‘onsidered well worth the risk. 

'I'he ])resent mode of killing sea-otters is to 
chase a solitary individual with three canoes 
arranged in a triangle, one canoe being on either 
side of the otter, and the third behind it. Whether 
within shot or no, every time it comes up to 
breathe it receives a volley and dives again with 
shortened breath. The pursuit is prolonged 
until, being thoroughly exhausted, it finally 
receives at close quarters either shot or bullet. 
'Phis form of hunting necessitates a fairly cairn 
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sea, ►otherwise so small a mark could not be ated, by setting the trap just under water in one 
kept' in view. of the numerous warm springs often found in 

1'he skin is sufificiently elastic to stretch to the north, and covering the i)an with moss, 
doul)le its natural size, which has caused an Beyond the trap a grouse should dangle from 
erroneous impression as to the dimensions of an upright stick, and the fox, rather than wet 
this rarely observed animal. its foot in this cold climate, will, in order to 

'I'he primest fur is only to be obtained in the reach the bait, |)Iace it upon the deceptive moss 
interior, and the best and darkest Marten or and become caught. 

Sable will be found among the densest and The Cross and Red Fox may be captured 
largest timber. 'Die trapper then-fore selects by the spring pole, which consists of any con- 
what he considers the most likely looking venient young tree cut of sufticient weight at 
country for a winter s camjiaign, and, after the butt to suspend the animal for which it is 
building himself a shanty, gradually sirts out set. 'Hiis should be fixed to another tree 
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some fifty miles of trajis over mountain and 
\ alley, c omj)osed of deadfalls, snares, and steel 
traps at intervals of a third of a mile aiiart, with 
a rough lean to every twent\ miles to sleep 
under and to rtJi/ie a few provisions in. 'Fhe 
trapping season heas from Xovember to A])ril, but 
jantiary and February are tlie least productive 
months. 

'laking in n.)tation, somewhat according to 
their market value, those animals likely to he 
obtained during a winter’s trapping, we com- 
mence with the Silver Fox which, like all its 
tribe, dreads the smell of iron, and is most 
difiicult to capture in a steel trap. A siici'essful 
capture may be effected, and all scent oblitcr- 


beside the trail in such a position that the string 
loop, attaclied to the lighter end, hangs above 
the trail at the height of the animal’s head. 
'I'he pole is held there hy a portion of the noose 
attached with a jam round a peg driven in the 
ground ; on a tug at the noose, this releases it- 
self and the pole, which immediately hoists the 
animal aloft to choke. 

Beaver can be taken in steel traps through-, 
out the wifiter, but autumn and spring are the 
times when every beaver in the district may, 
with a few exceptions, be secured by a competent 
trapper. 

A beaver trap ^ a very formidable instrument 
with double springs. It needs considerable 
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experience to set, especially in deep snow, where 
feet, hands, and a man’s entire strength are called 
into force. Like all American traps, although 
formerly constructed in England, they far excel 
anything of the sort in use by us both in strength 
and lightness. 'Fhey are toothless, and conse- 
quently it is very exceptional for any animal 
but a beaver to twist off a foot. 'Phey, owing 
to their great weight, of sixty poniids and up- 
wards, almost invariably, if caught by a fore foot, 
wrench it off and escape. 

Beavers, in their constant excursions ashore 
after tree limbs and berries, wear*deep grooves 
in the banks, and the trap should be set under 
water at the foot of 
one of these. A 
pole fourteen feet 
long should be in- 
serted through the 
ring of the chain 
and pushed into the 
mud far out in the 
lake, with the upper 
end fastened to the 
shore, so that w’hen 
the beaver dives on 
being caught, the 
ring slips down the 
pole and he be- 
comes anchored to 
drow’ii in deep 
vvater ; the pole 
must be of dead 
wood, for otherwise 
it will \)e cut off and 
carried away as 
food, beaver and all. 

A very attractive 
bait is beaver castor, 
the secrej^on from 
which is 'sprinkled 
on land above the 
trap and the earth 
scratched up. All 
footmarks and the 
taint of anything 
handled must be 
thoroughly effaced by water. If this is at- 
tended to, with a properly set trap there is no 
difficulty in taking beavers, which may also be 
trapped in the dead of winter by cho])ping 
through the ice and fixing a trap on a platform 
close to a beaver house. A jiiec'e of willow 
thrust under the ice above the trap will, on bt;- 
ing disfccve^'d, induce the beaver to seek a 
footing on the trap while gnaw'ing it off. 

If a poition of their dam be chopped away, 
the beavers, on finding the water lowering, will 
soon seek out the break and may be trapped 
when repairing it. 

Another method of trapping beaver is to si*t 
teneath the ice, in front of their play-holes 
situated in the bank, a raw hide net of about 
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1 2 yards in length with a bell attached. The 
net is set by chopping holes through the ice 
and |)assing it in a straight line with the bank 
from one hole to another by the aid of a long 
willow. • 

'Fhe nearest “house ” is sought, and by hammer- 
ing or chopping the roof, the alarmed inmates 
are driven out to take refuge in their play-holes 
and become entangled in the impeding net. 
The bell rings, and ihe tra])p“r hastily hauls up 
the net and gaffs the beavers, finally clubbing 
them to death. A very short period suffices for a 
beaver to (’ut itself free and i.*scape. Beavers’ 
])ells taktr time and trouble to clean from 

fat, and are opened 
and stretched on 
willows fixed hoop 
fashion. All other 
pelts are cased, that 
is, they are cut from 
one hind leg to the 
other and the body 
drawn out, a split 
board being insert- 
ed in its place and 
wedged open. 

Where beavers 
exist, the Musk 
rat or Musquash 
of the fur dealers is 
often plentiful. 
They cause con- 
stant disappoin t- 
ment l)y taking the 
l>lace of more valua- 
ble fur in the traps. 

Under certain 
conditifms of early 
ice, muc h sport may 
be experienced by 
driving these rats 
out of their houses 
and chasing them as 
they swim beneath 
the i('e, striking a 
sharp blow with the 
back of an axe 
above thinn every time they stop to renew their 
breath, which they effect by blowing out a 
bubble of air from the lungs, and wailing until 
it regains its oxygen before again inhaling it; 
on being driven away they cpiickly bet'ome ex- 
hausted and sink ; a hole is then chopped and 
the body recovered with a gaff. 

Musk rats may also be speared by driving 
the weap(ai through their houses, or they may 
be caught in traps set inside them. 

The Otter may be taken in several ways 
with steel tra])s. But the most successful is at 
the slides where they play in wini* r, at the out- 
let of some warm mountain-stream where it 
flows into the main river and remains unfrozen. 
Here, if there be a steep cliff, they will form a 

H H 
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slide from tlie top into the water, whence they 
emerge at some easier grade to re-ascend and 
again slide down. Where they leave the water 
is the best place for the trap, which should he 
set as for beaver, but they may be taken at the 
top of the slide. I'wigs or branches should be 
arranged to guide them into the tra]), which 
should be placed well on one side, for otters 
walk very wide. After the trap lias been care- 
fully covered over, all taint must be obliterated 
with water. 

A S|jecially constructed claw trap is made for 
catching otters across the centre of tlu^ body as 
they slip down their slides, with fore-feet tucked 
backwards under them, in which iiosition no 
ordinary trap would be of service. They can 
also be trapped by constructing a nt?st of twigs 
fixed to the top of a pole driven into the bottom 
of the river, and standing a few indues above the 
water close to the ice, with the trap in the ctfii- 
tre and a sliding 
ring on the pole. 

They make use of 
this nest as a means 
for gaining the \ct\ 

Although ottiTs do 
not habitually eat 
animal flesh, there 
is little doubt tha( 
they sometimes do 
so, and a trap bailed 
with meat will often 
catch them. 

Wolverine or 
Glutton - 
ravenous animal 
will certainly put 
its foot on the first 
opportunity into a 
reasonably phu'ed 
trap in front of any 
Ixiit ; travellers* tal(!S of its cunning an? mere 
inventions devoid of foundation. Miu'li the 
same may he said of the /^/sZ/r/', 'I'liey an: 
together a couple of lawless tramps, robbing the 
trapper of valuable fur on every oc(’asion, and 
invariably i)aying the penalty. 

1’he Lynx is a stupid and harmless cat, 
which willingly thrusts its handsome head 
through a noose, or its woolly paw into a trap, 
although it he unbaited, exc'cpt for a covirring of 
feathers, which it always tries to scrape away, 
leathers make a good covering for traps, and 
often, in deep snow, nothing else is available ; 
but when these do not exist, a good plan is to 
lay a piece of thin paper over the trap and 
sprinkle it lightly with, snow. 

I he^ majority of tinirnals secured during a 
season’s trappingwill usually consist of Martens, 
which are easily caught with any descriptioti of 
bait, be it even one of their own kindred, 'fhe 
trap should be set at the foot of a pine or cedar 

small house constructed of bark or boughs ; 


in fact all traps should have, when practicable, 
some covering, both as a guide to the animals 
and to keep off the snow and hide the bait from 
jays, whiskey jacks, Clark’s crows or squirrels. 
The lighter the fabric, the better ; for should a 
larger animal come along, it will trample through 
the frail structure where something more for- 
midable would prevent it placing a foot in the 
traj), and a little Marten trap will well hold a 
^\'olverirle or Lynx, even though it gn’i) but tw-o 
toes. 

Martens are easily taken in deadfalls con- 
structed as follows. A house of bark about a 
foot high is built strongly against a tree, and 
across the opening of this is laid a pole six 
inches in diameter, fixed with four long pegs. 
On the lop of this is laid another similar pole, 
one end of which is raised sufficiently to admit 
the animal, and is kept in position by an 
upright stick about six inches long from pole to 

pole. Between this 
stick and the lower 
pole is placed 
another stick, of 
about seven inches 
in length, jjrotriid- 
ing into the house, 
where a bait is tied 
to the end of it, 
which, when pulled 
releases the uprigfft 
stick, when down 
comes the upper 
pole across the vic- 
tim’s back. 

A less trouble- 
some trap on the 
same \)rinciple can 
be arranged by lay- 
ing the poles at ah 
angle from Ac 
gioiind to the fork of a tree about ten feet high. 
In this trap the bait is fixed as before, but high 
up, and as there is no house it sticks out on one 
side in the open. * 

A somewhat brutal Marten trap is constructed 
by boring a hole in the foot of a tree vrith a two 
and a half inch auger, and hammering a long 
French nail through the top at an inward angle 
into the hole, through which it protrudes about 
an inch ; the bait is placed far back in the hole, 
and the marten, thrusting in its head, is unable 
to withdraw it on account of the nail, which 
penetrates the nape of the neck further a.nd 
further the moie it struggles. 

Carnivorous animals very rarely bite off a foot, 
and then only when it may have become so 
frozen as iio be mistaken for the trap. In deep 
snow, martens seldom appear above the surface, 
being enabled to travel below among the fallen 
timber, where mice are plentiful. 

Mink freq^ient the banks of rivers and lakes, 
and are captured by the same means as marten ; 
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but after the river is frozen up, they travel poke clown a hand and begin feeling around for a 
between the ice and the river bed. 'Praps may crab or a clam. 'Praps set in the ordinary way, 
advantageously be set in these places. baited with fish for preference, will surely take 

Skunks are mostly found on low lands and them, 
caught in steel traps baited with any meat and Ermine constantly get caught in traps .set 
ilbsh. Needless to say they are very objection- for all other sorts of fur, but scarcely repay the 
able to skin, but all animals appear fond of their trouble of skinning. 

Bears are (Mptured in snares, deadfiills, bo.\ 
Wolves and coyotes are the most difficult traps, and steel traps, baited with deer, salmon, 
to trap, and are, on account of their enormous or almost anything. Snares must be set on 
destruction to deer, the only animals it is really much the saine ])ri!icipli: as those prcviou.sly 
legitimate to poison; but too much care cannot be described, but proportionately larger. The 
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exhibited when poisoning. Every bait should 
be accountecl for, and even then endless harm 
and destruction may ensue. 

Wolves are .sometimes destroyed in a most 
barbarous fashion. A knife blade, sharpened 
back and front, is fixed upright in the ground or 
snow, and smeared with grease which freezes on 
the olade; the wolf, in licking^this off, so 
lacerates his tongue as eventually to cause 
death. § 

Raccoons may be easily trapped. They 
often frequent lakes, rivers, or sea-shores, where, 
if a small hole is scooped out and allowed to fill 
with water, the trap being placed at the bottom, 
they will be certain on discovering the hole to 


noose should be ('omj)osed of twisted entrails or 
hide, and friMjuenlly i?xamined to .see that no 
st|uirrel has gnawed it half through. Instead of 
a pole a heavy tree is used, poised in a forked 
branch of some birch or other tree conveniently 
near the trail. 'Phe heavy end is supported by 
two poles, but, as a bear is too heavy to be 
hoisted bodily into the air, it is sulficient to raise 
him off his fore legs, when he will (juickly choke 
himself. A deadfixll must be set on the ground 
and constructed of trees as large and heavy as 
can be fi.xed in position. 'Phe object is to catch 
the bear across the back, and not across the 
neck ; in the latter case he might pull himself 
out. 
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Box traps arc built of heavy logs dovetailed at 
the^ ends, like a small flat roofed hut, with a 
falling door, mouse trap fashion. 

The iron spring traps used for bears are not so 
cumbersome as might be supposed. They should 
be fixed to a heavy log by the chain to lessen the 
strain of the Bear's plunges. An entire deer 
makes a good bait in all cases, but they have no 
objection to one of their own species, if it be 
not a grizzly, which scarcely anything will 
touch. 

Skins, when prime, peel off white and clean, 
needing no further cleaning. They must not be 
dried by sun or fire, but must be hung in a dry 
draughty spot. Beaver and bear skins require 
much care and labour to remove all fiit, which, 
if allowed to remain, w’ill cause the hair on the 
opposite side to slip ; they should be stretched 
on a frame or between trees until dry. 

J. Turnkr Turnkr. 

TROTTING — As a sport trotting has al- 
ways occupied in (ireat Britain a very minor 
and subordinate ])lace among the recognised 
pastimes of the people, it having been over- 
whelmingly overshadowed by thorough bri!<l 
racing. In America the positions are almost 
reversed for, though the thoroughbred is po|)ular, 
the national race horse is the trotter. As all 
foreign countries which need thoroughbred 
blood for racing purposes send to England for 
it, and use English racing rules as the foundation 
of their turf law, so all countries that desire to 
introduce trotting spor*^ and blood go to America 
for their foundation stock and take its trotting 
rules for their guidance. 'Phe American trotter 
at all distaiK'es is the fastest horse at his gait 
and, having been ])red for half a century on well 
established lines of blood and performance, has 
become a distinct breed with a stud book which 
has already reached its fourteenth volume and 
which goes back to the foundations of the race. 
As every incident in connection with trotting 
sport down to the minutest details receives the 
same attention that thoroughbred sport does in 
England, trotting sport in America will occupy 
the principal space in this artich^. 

'Po secure a high rate of speed, science has 
been brought to bear in the construction of the 
tracks or courses on which trotting races are 
held, so as to reduce to a minimum the friction 
and resistance to extreme speed, A modern 
trotting track rcijuires not only a competent 
surveyor but an experienced track builder. A 
regulation track must be either exactly a mile 
from wire to wire, measured three feet from the 
inside fence, or exactly half a mile with the 
same measurement. A plot of ground as nearly 
level as i)Ossible is selected, and the natural 
ground is cut down a foot. The level is regained 
by packing ordinary grass sod 12x4 inches 
upright. On the top of this natural sponge and 
spring six inches of earth is placed, which, if of 


too loose a nature, is mixed with clay. The 
result is a track smooth and elastic, yet so 
porous that it quickly absorbs water, retaining it 
in the sod and thus preventing the upper crust 
from getting hard. A careful track master sees, 
however, that by the aid of a track harrow, 
roller and a leveller the .surface is kept as smooth 
as a billiard tabic. A half mile track of the best 
class is constructed in the same manner. 

In many cases where an association cannot 
afford the expense the surface is simply ploughed 
up and levelled, but in all cases the surface is 
earth. 'Phere are no grass tracks in America. 
The illustration, with measurements, shows a 
regulation American half mile track. In all cases 
the track must conform to the imperative rule of 
being exactly one mile, or half a mile, measured 
three feet from the inside fence. 

'Phe modern sulky is the lightest and at the 
same time the strongest that modem mechanism 
can devise. The old high wheel sulky weighed 
in 1 860 about 75 lbs., but was gradually 
reduced in weight to 40 lbs., while the wheel 
with steel tire had a diameter of 54 inches. 
The modern bicycle-wheeled sulky weighs about 
25 lbs., and the wheel has a diameter of 28 
inches. I'he general consensus of opinion is 
that a horse can go five seconds to the mile 
faster with a bicycle sulky than he can with the 
old vehi(!le. The smaller bicycle wheel can hug 
the fence closer, has less resistance, and is 
therefore faster. 

The American method of conducting trotting 
races is by heats, and, unless otherwise speciffed, 
a horse has to win three heats to win a race. In 
order to prevent a race from being too lonj;, 
horses in a race who have not won one heat in 
five are out of the race. The winners 
heats then trot till one of them has won tiiree, 
which terminates the race. The following 
summaries of races illustrate the system. 

Kkank Feiir Stake, value Si, 000; a. fi cI«m, trotting. 
Ellorec, chcf»tnut mare, by Axtell, dam Flora MpGiWr, 

by Rolxrrt McGregor— Sanders , ' , . x t z 

Fred R., brown gelding — Whitney 4 3 3 

Grace Hastings, chestnut mate— Spears 343 

A thanio, brown home— Geers 3 3 4 

Pilot Boy, grey gelding— Wells dis. 

Tlick lliiblmrd, grey gelding— Macy dts. 

Time, a.ioj— 2.X2I— a.oQj. 

New Yokk, Oct. si and 32.— Purse S300 ; a.30 claMi, trotting. 
Allie T.'ure, black gelding, by Alcantara— 

Devy . 3x333x1 

I.ucy M.. chestnut mare, by Repetition — 

Kathbun 523x133 

I#egcnd, che.stnut miirc, by Melville— Coates 14x4422 

Harry P., black gelding— nurd *3433 

lonely Girl, blai^ mare- Whelpley .... 4 9 6 7 6 rd. 

Hazel, black mare -Wilkinson 67955 rd. 

Hattie I)., black mare— Miller f 5 5 6 dr. 

Highland Girl, chestnut mare— Doncourt . . S 6 8 8 dr. 
Formosa, black m.'ire— McGuire 9 8 7 9 

Time, a.asj— 2. 22J— 2.25— 3. 231—3.241—2.24 J—a.a4i^. 

c 

In the first race Elloree won in straight heats 
and the four moneys in which H purse is usually 
divided, 50, 25, 15, and 10 per cent., go to the 
horses in the order in which they appear. In 
the second fsice it will be noted that at the close 
of the fifth heat no horse had won three heats 
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and three horses were retired, the other three 
having been previously drawn. In. this case, as 
only three horses were left to fight the race out 
to a . finish, • Harry P., though not allowed to 
compete further, got fourth money. 

• In all trotting and pacing races the time 
record of the horse is his handicap, and indi- 
cates the class to which he is eligible. A horse 
with a record of 2*30 can compete in any faster 
class, but he cannot be entered in a slower cla.ss, 
but all horses are allowed a margin of three- 
quarters of a second. For instance, a horse 
with a record of 2*29^, is eligible to the 2*30 
class. A horse with no record, who has not 
been started in a race, is naturally entered in 
what are called the slow classes, the 3'oo, 
2*50, or 2*40 classes. There are also classes, 


niles regulating trotting racesTas it may deem 
advisable. The Congress also elects a Board of 
Revip', of which the president of the associa- 
tion is the chairman. This board sits twice a 
year, in May aiul December, and decides on all 
questions in disi)utii which have been appealed 
from the trotting meetings. About >1^5,000,000 
are annually ccunpeted for in 
purses and staki's. 

While to Aniirrica belongs the (Tedit of having 
made trotting a great national sport, the honour 
ot providing the ioiindation blood of the breed 
belongs to England, and, strange to say, the 
pedigrees ot the vast majoril)- of the fast trotters 
and ])acers may Ik* tracvd direi’tly up to the 
thoroughbred horse Nfessenger, who was im- 
l)orted to America in 178S. He appears in the 
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where age determines the eligibility to enter, 
e.g.y two, three and four year old cla.s.ses,; but 
these are rare. Two year old races are' usually 
decided in mile heats, best two in three. . The 
vast majority of races arid matches against time 
for a distance of over a iriile have been decided 
in one effort. 

The government of the trotting turf is pro- 
vided for by. two organisations, respectively 
called the. National and the American Trotting 
Associations, and under thp ir control are fift(?en 
hundred trotting associations and driving clubs, 
ruling off for fraud being* recognised by both. 
Ruled off horses are not eligible to compete 
either in England or the Coritinftnt, English 
and European expulsions being cctually effective 
in America. Every reputable trotting club is a 
member of one of these associations, and is 
entitled to send a delegate to a biennial con- 
gress which makes such amendments to the 


English tlioroughbrcd stud book as a grey, 
foaled in . 1 780 by Mambrino, dam by 'J urf ; 
.second dam by Regulus, etc., though many able 
writers have maintained that he was. not strictly 
thoroughbred. One important fact strongly 
favours this .contention. Messenger as a pro- 
genitor of thoroughbreds was a distinct failure, 
so much so that the line is extinct, while he is 
the founder of the greatest trotting family in the 
world. A second fact is that contemporaneous 
with Messenger were a large number of thorough- 
bred sires in America, which had the same facili- 
ties as Messenger, yet not one of whom has left 
any impre.ss upon the trotting breed. In the 
male line Mes.senger is without a peer. He died 
in 1808. 

'rhe two great descendants of Messenger, 
from which the modern trotting family princi- 
pally comes, are Hambletonian and Mambrino 
Chief, and an examination of their pedigrees 
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will show how far the blood of Messenger 
predominates. Hambletonian's tabulated i)edi- 
gree is as follows : 



Mamiikino . . . . < 
Thoroughbred. ^ 

Amazonia ] 


Mkssenokk. 

Daughter of Soru Crout. 

Sou of Mes^kngkr. 

U Ilk Mown. 


rltFi.LForNOKK, All English 
Imp. IIkllpoitndek Norfolk trouer. 

IUnknown. 


( 'Hishop's HAMnr.KTONiAN, 
thoroughbred son of Mes- 

JT.YE \ seiiger. 

I SiLVKRT.Mi., daughter of 
V. Messenger. 


It will be seen at a glance that Abdallah, the 
sire of Hanibletonian, was a grandson of Me.s- 


104 trotters and 8 pacers, who have taken 
records of 2*30 or better. Up to the close of 
1896, 16,207 trotters and pacers have made 
records from 2’oo^ to 2*30, and at least 80 per 
cent, carry the blood of Hambletonian by from, 
one to five crosses. I^ter on the Hambletonian 
blood in the trotting and pacing champions will 
be discussed. . 

Mambrino Chief, by Mambrino Paymaster, 
he by Mambrino, son of Messenger, is the 
founder of a great brood mare’s family, the 
mares to the cover of the male descendants of 
Hambletonian producing the highest speed 
results. There are several other minor families, 
such as the Ba.shaws, descended from a horse 
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senger, and that his dam, Amazonia, was by a 
son of Messenger. I'he dam of Hambletonian 
was by Bellfounder, a Norfolk trotter whose 
name is found in the top ctos.scs of many lead- 
ing hackneys, both in England and America ; 
but her dam w'as One liye by Bishop’s Hamble- 
tonian, a son of Messtmger and Silvertail ; the 
dam of One Eye was also by Messenger. It 
may also be ])ointed out that Bellfounder was 
a failure as a speed produirer, when his blood 
did not mingle with that of Messenger. U'he 
enormous influence which Hambletonian has 
exercised as a producer of trotting speed is 
shown in the following re.sults. At the close of 
i8q6, 148 of his sons had produced 1,398 
t. otters and 155 pacers, w'ith records from 2*04 
while 86 of his daughters produced 


called Grand Bashaw, imported from Tripoli 
early in the century. American Star, Pilot 
Champion and Norman, all native horses of 
obscure or unknown pedigree, had daughters 
who to Hambletonian or his male descendants 
produced notable trotters, but as they failed to 
produce any sires of note who in the male line 
founded families, the racing • success of their 
offspring must be placed to the credit of the 
predominating virility of the Messenger family. 

America Jfor the last fifty vears has devoted 
attention and capital to develomng the trotter. 
In the early days of breeding, 'peiformance was 
the sole test, and only those trotters or pacers 
who obtained records of 2 ’30 or better, or 
horses pr mares who had produced trotters who 
had made such records were declared standard. 
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This test of performance is the condition for 
registration in the stud book and its practical 
effect has been to make a distinct breed which 
has shown a continuous speed progress to the 
present time. 

' In this connection it will be interesting to 
note by decades the progress obtained by breed- 
ing and training. In 1845 the grey mare, Uidy 
Suffolk, trotted in 2'2ijh, being the first trotter 
to get a record below 2*30. She was by Engin- 
eer II., a grandson of Messenger, while her 
dam was by Plato, a son of Messenger. In 
1859, Flora Temple, by One Eyed Kentucky 
Hunter, dam by an Arabian horse, trotted in 
2*19!, and was the first horse to trot beloiv 2*20. 
In 1867 the brown gelding Dexter I'ut the record 
to 2’i7|. He w'as by Hambletonian. Between 
1870 and 1880 there was a notable reduction 
in the record. The bay mare, Coldsmith Maid, 
trotted in 2 ’14. She was by Alexander's Abdal- 
lah, a son of Hambletonian, her dam being a 
daughter of Abdallah, the sire of Hambletonian. 
'Phis remarkable mare made her record when 
seventeen years old, and during her racing ('areer 
had to her credit 332 heats of a mile each on 
2 '30 or better. Between 1880 and 1890 St. 
Julien, by Volunteerj a son of Hambletonian, 
])ut the record down to 2*1 ij ; Jay- Eye See, a 
black gelding by Dictator, another son of 
Hambletonian, cut it to 2*10, and the chestnut 
mare, Maud S., by Harold, also by Hamble- 
tonian, placed the trotting record at 2*o8i|. 'I'he 
record of Maud S. deserves special mention 
as it was made to a high wheel sulky over a 
regulation track, and has not been beaten under 
the same conditions, 'i'he dam of Maud S., 
Miss Russell, was by Nutwood, a great grandson 
of Hambletonian. 

The bicycle- wheel sulky came into use in 
1892, and a general reduction in records ensued. 
On September 28th, 1892, the brown mare 
NafjbOy Hanks put the trotting record at 2*04. 
TKs mare is inbred, for her sire is Happy 
Mftlium, and her dam Nancy Lee, by Dictator, 
both sons of Hambletonian. 'Phis record has 
been only beaten by a (juarter of a second, the 
present champion being Alix (2 -031), by Patron- 
age, dam Atlanta, by Attorney. This pedigree 
traces up to Mambrino Chief and Hamble- 
tonian. It will be noted that in fifty-two years 
the trotter has progressed from 2*29^ to 2-03^. 
As the best judges place the speed limit at the 
trot at 2*00, the perfection of the breed is a 
question of the near future. 

How db values compare between the trotter 
and the thoroughbred ? An absolutely accurate 
solution of this question is impossib|p, but a few 
simple fibres will give a good idea of the value 
of the high-class trotter. The two-year-old colt 
Arion, after he made his record of 2-io| (which 
is still the champion record for that age), was 
sold for $120,000 or a little over ;^2S,ooo. The 
three-year-old colt Axtell, also a champion, was 


sold for $105,000, or ;^J‘2 1,000. Bell Boy at 
three yt^ars old sold for ^17,000; Staml)oul 
(2.07 J) for 0,000 ; Nancy Hanks for 
/^),ooo ; Maud S. ^^8,000 ; Dexter ;^^6,ooo ; 
while jC2j000 for a high class j)erfornier or a 
brilliaiU prospective one was an average figure 
up to TtS93, when the financial depression caused 
a heavy fall in all prices. 

An article on the trotter would be incomplete 
without a refereiu*e to tin* pa(*er, for with many 
horses the gaits are interchangeable, and the 
vast majority of trotting sires l)egat a certain 
proportion of paevrs. 'Phe pacers, with a few 
notable exceptions, are all trotting bred. Star 
Pointer, the chamj)ion |)acer, with a record of 
1 *59i is the grand exception, as he is a member 
of a pacing saddler family long famous in Ten- 
nessee, but he is the one exi*e|)ti()n to a thousand 
])acers, wht) are by trotting sires out of trotting 
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dams. John R. (leiitry 2'ooi, ex-champion, 
traces on both sides of the lin<.‘to Hambletonian. 


Joe Patchen, 2-oi], is by (ieorge Wilkes, son of 
Hambletonian, while on the dam’s side he is 
strongly inbred to Mambrino Chief. It is also 
a common incident for a trotUir, when he has 
got to the limit of his speed at the trot, to be 
put to i)acing, and there are many horses who 
can go at either gait, as the following sample list 
will show : 


J.’iy-Kye-Sec . . . . 

Heir-at-I.aw 

Oitinj^cr 

Direct 

('uiinor . . . ^ . . . 
(icor^e Si. Clair . . 

San Pcclrcj 

Kcd Hud 

Bert Oliver 

Monbars 

Vasszir 


Trotting. l*:icing. 

Averag 

2.10 

. . 2.064 . . 

2 .o 8 i 4 

2.12 

. . 2’o7 


2.09! 

2.10^ . . 2. Ill 


2.Xl|| 

2.18' 

. . 2 05 


2.12! 

a-CJi 

2.11 


2.ia« 

2*15 

2.10 


2.12} 

214 ! 

. 2.10 


2.12I 

2.14 

. . 2.12 


2.13! 

2ig 

. . 2.08 


2.14 

2.ni 

2.x6 


2.144 

2.21^ 

. . 2 'P 7 


2i4i| 


and there are scores of others. 

Trotting in England, as a racing pastime, is in 
its infancy. Of late years, under the fostering 
control of the "I'rotting Union of Great Britain, 
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the sport is assuming a higher plane, and at 
Manchester, laverpooT, and many northern cities, 
in Scotland and Ireland, meetings arc held, but 
with the immense hold which the thoroughbred 
has upon the British public, it is questionable 
whether it will ever become a leading sport 
This is to be regretted, as, with the finest roads 
in the world, the trotter should be a popular 
horse in l^ngland, and if the breed were care- 
fully cultivated, as it is in America, and tested 
at the race track, it would be a vast source 
of wealth to the breeder. As in America, the 
fast performers after their racing days are over 
are sold for road purposes, while the large and 
handsome slow ones are sold for the carriage, 
the inferior individuals going into llie ordinary 
avenues of commerce ; thus the Laiglish breeder 
would find no absolutely bad stock on his hands. 
But trotting races must liecaine pojmlar before 
it will ever be profitable to breed trotters on a 
large scale. 

Breeding the trotter and trotting races in 
France are fostered and encouraged by the 
Government, which contributes a certain sum 
of money annually for purses and slakes, to be 
competed for at the various meetings, 'fhe 
majority of the races take place on grass race- 
courses at various distances, and, as tin.* trai'ks 
are not constructed for speed, fast time is out 
of the question. The French Government en- 
courages the sport, as it relies largely upon 
trotting bred horses for the cavalry sv:rvice. In 
many purses which it offers it reserves the right 
to purchase the winner at a price stipulated in 
the conditions of the jiurse or stake. 

Russia is the only country in Europe which 
can claim that it has a distinct trotting breed. 
It is called the Orloflf, after Count Orloff, who, 
after defeating the Turks in 1772, on his return 
home brought with' him some Arab stallions 
and mares. He also imported from England 
twenty thoroughbred stallions and thirty mares. 
By breeding with native mares and applying the 
doctrine of selection, the Russians have de- 
veloped a breed of trotters which has not the 
speed of the American, but is possessed of great 
endurance, and is a very superior carriage horse. 
The great season in Russia is in the winter, and 
the races take place on the ice. 'I'hese races 
were originally on sleighs but, as the rubber-tired 
wheel is faster, sulkies are now used. 

Germany and Austria have taken kindly to 
trotting .sport, and at Berlin and Vienna sjiring 
and autumn meetings are held, the purses rang- 
ing from f 00 to ,000 each. I n Europe the 
fastest time has been made in the international 
race.s, and the Europ‘?an record is now held by 
the brown horse, Colonel Kaser, who on Octo- 
ber 3rd, 1897, at Vienna, Austria, won the 
Prix d’ Automne, worth 10,000 crowns, his fastest 
beat being 2 *i 4 iV Colonel Kaser was bred in 
A|[Aerica, and is by Stranger, by General Wash- 
imj^n, dam Goldsmith Maid by Alexander’s 


Abdallah; second dam by Abdallah, sire of 
Hambletonian. In Europe the majority of 
races, as in England, are distance handicaps, 
the handicap being based on the records or the 
sizes of the contestants. I'he majority of the 
international races are decided in heats, best 
two in three, or three in five. 

In the British colonies trotting flourishes in 
Canada, and it has numerous stock farms, but 
its leading sires and dams are bred on the same 
blood lines as those which flourish in the United 
States. In justice to Canada it must be said 
that, in the early days of breeding the trotter, it 
contributed more than its share of brood mares. 
In Australia and New Zealand the sport is in 
its infancy, the local record being held by a 
horse called Fritz, with a record of 2*i4i. 
is native bred, but is by an American sire and 
dam. 

Below are tables which show the highest rate 
of speed at various distances, with all the dates 
and minor details which it is possible to obtain. 

Fastest Records — At the trotting and 
iwcing gait at all distances Uf) to the close of 
1897, the fastest authenticated records in the 
world. 

TROTTERS. 

FASTtsr Yeaklixcs—Coi.t akd Fillv. 

Aclhell. hrowii colt, liy Advertiser, clam Beautiful Bells, by 
'riu* Moor; Sau Cal., Sepl. sR, 1894; time, regulation 
Pansy Mcl.rugor, chestnut filly, by Fergus McGregor, dam » 
(..'ora, by Cor.ander ; Holton, Ran., Nov. x8, 1893 ; race, 
kite s.a3^ 

'I WO-VKAK-OI.DS— Coi.T AM) FlLLV. 

Arion, buy colt, by Kleciioncer, dam Mancttc,.by Nutwood ; 

.St<xrkton, Cal., Nov. to, 1891 ; lime, kite track 2.^0} 

Jiil)e, b:iy coll, by Allie Wilke.s, dam Annie Patchen, bj* 
t>Iaiiil)rii)«> Patchen ; Uo.ston, iMass., Sept. 29, 1896 ; race, 

regiilati :n a.xj} 

Janie T., bay filly, by Bow Belts, dam Nida, by Monon ; 
Lexington, Ky., Oct. 15, 1S97 ; race, regulation a.14 

TiiKKF..YEAR.oi.Ds— C olt A.ND Filly. 

Fantasy, bay filly, by Chimes, dam Homora, by Almonftrch : 

Vashville, 'Icnn., Oct. 17, 1893 ; race, regulation . . . a,o8|^ 
Arion, bay colt, by Electioneer, dam Manette, by Nutwdod ; 
Nashv'ille, 'J'vnii., Nov. 12, 1892; time, regulation .... 9k'xo( 

Foi’k-visar-old.s— Colt and Filly. 

Directum, black .stallion, by Director, dam Stei&wtn^, by 
Venture ; Nashville, Tenn., Oct. t8, 1893 ; racO, 

Fantasy, bay filly, by Chime»,dam lloniora, by Aimonarch ; 

Terre Haute, Ind., Sept. 13, 1894; time, regulation «... a.o6 

Five-ykar-olds-^Colt and Mark. 

Ralph Wilke.s, che.stniit stallion, by Red Wilkes, dam Mary 
M.’iys, by Mambrino Patchen ; Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 19, 


1894 ; ti ne, regulation 2.06} 

Fantasy, biiy mare, by Chimes, dam Homora, by Almonarch ; 

De.s Moine.s, la., June 2:, 1^5; time 3.07 

World’s Record. 

Alix, bay iiLare, by Patroimge, dam Atlanta, by Attorney ; 
(Jalesburg, 111 ., Sept. 19, 1894; time, regulation 9 > 03 } 


Stallion Record. 

Directum, Mack stallion, by Director, dam Stemwinder by 
Venture: Nashville, Tenn., Oct. x8, 1863; race, regulation 2.05^ 

Geldxnc: Record. 

Axote, bay gelding, by Whips, dam Josie, by Whipple's Ham- 
bletonian ; Galesburg, HI., S«1H. 5, ; time, regulation 3.04} 

C Race Record to Sulky. 


Directum, idack stallion, by Director, dam Stemwinder, by 
Venture ; Na.shvill^ Tenn., Oct. x8, 1803; regulation . . 3.05I 
Alix, bay mare, by Patronage, dam Atlanta, by Attorney ; 

Terre Haute, Ind., Aug. 17, 1894; regulation . ' a*05t 

To Wagon^Racb. 

Elloree, chestnut .ppre, by Axtell, dam Flora McGregor, by 
Robert McGregor ; Cleveland, O., Aug. 28, X897 ; regula- 
tion a.x» 
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To Wacom— Timr. 

Gnv, block gelding, by Kentucky Prince, dam Flura 
Gardener, by American Star ; Detroit, Mich., July 18, 

1893; regulation 3.13 

Under Saddle— Race. 

Great Extern, bay gelding, by Walkill Chief, 330, dam by 
• Consternation ;• Fleetwood Park,- New York, Sept. 22, 

1877; regulation 2.15] 


Fastest Rack in STRAiriii-r Heats. 

Alix, bay mare, by Patronage, dam Atlanta, by Attorney ; 

Terre Haute, Ind., Aug. 17, 1894 : time .... 2.06, 2.of3‘t, 2.05^ 

Team Kecoku— Rack. 

Sally Simmons, brown mare, by Simmons, and Roseleaf, black 
mare, by Goldleaf; Columbus, O., Sept. 27, 1894; regula- 
tion 2.15^ 

Team Record— Wagon Time. 

Honest George, bay gelding, by Albert, and Relic Hamlin, 
bay mare, by Almon Jr. ; I’rovideiice, K.I., Sept, 23, 1892 ; 
regulation .... * 12I 

Trotter with Running Mate— Wagon Rack. 

Frank, bay gelding, by Abraham, dam by Green Mountain 
Boy; Prospect Park, L.I., N.Y., Nov. 15, i88j ; regula- 
tion .... 2.0SA 

Trotter with Running Mate— Wagon Time. 

Ayres P., chestnut gelding, by Prosper Merimeo, dam by 
Ku.stie ; Kirkwood, Del., July 4, 1893 ; kite 2.03! 

Tandem— Time. 

Mambrino Sparkle, bay mare, and William H., bay gelding ; 
Cleveland, O., September 16, 1886; regulation 2 32 

A Team op Three Trotting in Harness Amreasi*— T lM^. 
IVille Hamlin, bay mare, by Almont Jr. ; Jusiina, hay mare, 
by Aliiiont Jr.; and Globe, bay gelding, by AliiiDiit Jr. : 
Cleveland, U., July 31, i 3 ji ; regulation 2.14 

Four-In-Hand— Race. 

Frank Rose, roan gelding : Peculiar, ba>' gelding (lender-,); 
Rumps, bay marc ; Tom Bradley , brown gelding (wheclei N) ; 
Cleveland, O., Sept. 7, 1882; regulation 4 m''{ 

Four-in-Hano— Time. 

D.imania, Bellnut, Maud V., and Nutspra, all by Nutmeg; 
Chicago, 111 ., July 4, 1896 ; regulation 2. V> 


Six-iN- Hand— Time. 

Fleetwing, Lamar, Flora, Hugie, Devter, and Pete ; New 
York, N. Y., Nov. 9, 1896; regulation 2.56^ 


Two Miles— Race. 

Nightingale, chestnut mare, by Mambrino King, dam Min- 
nequa Maid, by Wood's Hambictonian ; Buflfalo, N.Y., 

Aug. 9, 1894 ; regulation 4*36^ 

Time. 

^Greenlander, black .stallion, by Princess, dam Juno, by Ham- 
bletonian, xo; Terre Haute, Ind., Nov. 4, 1893; regul.'i- 
tion 4.32 


Under .Saddle.— Rack. 

,j,George M. Patchen, bay stallioii, by Cassius M. Clay, dam 
tr. by Head 'cm; Fashion Course, 1 .. 1 ., June x8, 1863 ; regu- 

lation 4.56 

Three Miles— Race. 

Fairywood, black gelding, by Melbourne, d.*\iii Gona Fay, 
by Fairygift; Minncapoli-s, Minn., July i, 1895 7.16^ 

Three Miles— 'J'l me. 

Nightingale^ chestnut mare, by Mainbrino King, dam Min- 
neuua Maid, by Wood’s Hambletoiiiaii ; N.lshville, Tciin., 

Oct. 20, 1893 ; regulat.oii 6.55.^ 

To Wagon— Racp:. 

Prince, chestnut gelding, by Woodpecker; Union Cuur:»e, 

L.I., N.Y.ySept. 15, 1857; regulation 7 5.I-! 

Under Saddle— Time. 

Dutchman, bay gelding, byTippeoSaid Jr.; Beacon Course, 

N.J., Aug. X, 1839 ; regulation^ 7.32^ 

Pour Miles— Race. 

Senator I*, bay stallion, by Dexter Prince, dam F.xniiy Bays- 
w.-iter (thoroughbred), oy Bays water: San Jose, Cal., 

Nov. a, X894; race (walk over) ; regulation . f 10.12 

Time. 

Satellite, chestnut gelding, by Tempter, dam Lucy ; Keokuk, 
lo., Aug. 12, X887: regulation xo.52} 


Five .Miles — Race. 

Bishop Hero, roan gelding, by Bishop, dam Lida Kendall, by 
Hero of l^hortidue ; Oakland, Cal., Oct. 14, 1S93 ; regu- 
lation ^3.30} 


To Wagon — Race. 

Fillmore, ohesinut gelding; San Francisco, Cal., .April 16, 

1S63 ; regulation I3'<6 

Ten Milr—Rack. 

Controller, bay gelding, by t General Taylor; S.in Franciseo, 

Cal., Nov. 23. 1S78 ; regulation ^7*a3l 

Time. 

Pasc.*!!, black gelding, by Pascarel, dam by Leamington 
New York, N.V., Nov. *8yt; regnlalion 26.15 


To Wagon — Rack. 

Julia Aldrich, rbesliiul mart' ; S:in Fr;nirisco, C'al., June 15. 

1358 ; regnl.iiion '>j9>o4^ 


Twkntv Milks Time. 

Captain MrCiow.’in, ruan stallion; Boston, Mass., Oct. 21, 

1865 ; regulation 58*25 


Tmikiv Mit.Ks— T ime. 

General Tailor, grey .•stallion, by Moise Horse, dam 

FK«ra ; S.m Fiuiirisi-o, l';il , Feb. 21, 1857 ^•47'59 

Fii-tv .Milks -Time. 

Ariel, bay geldii:g, .\lb.iny, \.V., 1846 3*55*40& 

Om; Hi'ndkei) Miles— Ti.me. 

Ctmqneror, b.ny gelding, by Bellfonnder (l.aii>nretle's), d.'iin 
Lady Mcflare, by Imp. 11^1(0111^1^- ; Centerville, L. I., 

Nov. i:<, 1S33 ii- 55-53 


P.U.ERS. 

Veaki.in'g Coi.r and Fillv. 

P*elle Acton, bay filly, by Sli.-ideland Onward ; Lyons, Neb., 

Oi l. 1 1, r.'fjt ; time, kite 2.2o',i 

Rosedale, i iv Colt, by .Sidney, dam Rose Leaf, by Bucca- 
neer; SUnktuii, Cal.y Nov. 8, 1893; time, kite 2.22 


Two-VK.Mc.oi.ns— Coi.f AMI Filly. 

Directly, blruk colt, by Direct, il.im Mabel, by N.inbio; 

Galesbuig, 111., .Sept. 20. 1894; time, regulation 2.07i, 

Len.i Hill, blown filly, by William M Hill, ilam Possum Pie, 
by (V.ioruon ; DaU.is, Tex , Oct. .sH, i.^i ) ; race, regulation 2.12} 


Tiiukk.-yk.\u-«»liis — Ou t and Killy. 

Search Light, black colt, by Dark Night, dam Nora Mapc.s, 
by Furor; Santa Anna, Oil., Oct. 30, i8«;7 ; time, regula- 
tion - 2*05| 

Miss Rita, chestnut filly, by J. J. Audubon, dam J.ady (iar- 
field, by Jupiter; (iaiesbiirg. III., .\ng. 31, iR';;; ; race, 
regulation 2.09} 

Folk vi-ar-olds. 

Online, bay colt, by Sliadelaml Onward, dam Angcliiie, by' 
(Chester Chief ; .Siou.v City, la., Oct. 1?, 1894 ; time, regu- 
lation 2.04 

Ailecn, bay filly', by Gazette, dam Hernia, by Nuncio ; Free- 
port, III., July 26, 1895 ; race, regnlathm 2.07} 

WiiKi d's R I- curd. 

Star Pointer, bay* stallion, by Brown Hal, dam Sweepstakes, 
by Show llceU; Readville, Boston, Aug. 21, 1897; lime, 
regulation ^-59^ 

Stallion Recoud. 

Star Pointer, bay stallion, by' Brown Hal, dam SweepsLakes, 
by isiiow Heels; Readville, Boston, Aug. .;i, 18117; time, 
regulation z*59i 

Gelding Recukd. 

Robert J., bay gelding, by Hartford, dam Geraldine, by Jay 
G«nild ; Terie Ilanie, Ind . Sept. 14, 1894; time, regula- 
ti<m 2.01J 

Mare's Record. 

Lottie Lorine, bay mure,^ by- Gainbetta Wilkes, dam Lady 
Yeiser, by Garrard I'liief; Terre Haute, Iml., Sept, jo, 

1897 ; race, regulation ^ 2.05f 

liessie B.mehill, grey mare, by Kmpire Wilkes, dam Arab 
Girl, by Crii tender! ; Terre Haute, Ind., bepl. 30, 1897; 
race, regulation 2.05! 

Race Record to Sulky. 

Star Pointer, bay' stallion, by Brow'ii Hal, dam .Swuepstakc.s, 
by Snow Heels; Spr.ngficld, III., Oct. 1, 1B97 ; race, 
regulation • 2.00^ 

To Wagon — Ra* k. 

Joe Patchen, black stallion, by Patchen Wilkes, dam 
Josephine Young, by Joe Young; Boston, Mass., Nov. 3, 

1896; half nule track a.xt 

To Wagon — Time. 

Joe Patchen, black stallion, by Patchen Wilkes, dam 
Josephine Young, by Joe Young ; Joliet, III. ; Oct. ao, 

1897 ; regulation 2.04} 
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Undkr Salidle. 

Johnston, Imy gelding, by Joe I{a.ssett ; Cleveland, O., Aug. 

3, 1888 ; time, reguUiiion . ■ 1.13 

Team Rfloku- Time. 

John R. Gentry, bay stallion, by Ashland Wilkes, dam Paine 
Wood, by Wedgewood ; anil Rolicrt J bay gelding, by 
Hartford, dam (ieraldiiic, by J:iy (.luiild ; (ileus Kails, 

N.V., Oct. H, 1&97 ; regulation 2.08 

rAci:i«, WITH Running Matk— ' ri.ME. 

Flying Jib, bay gelding, by Algoiia, d:iiii • Middletown 
Mare, by Middletown ; C'hiilicothe, O., Oct. 4, 1894 ; kite . 1.58J 

Two Milks— Raci;. 

Defiance, bay gelding, by Cliieft.ain ; and Longfellow, ebest* 
nut gelding, by Red Hill ; dead heat ; Sacramento, Cal., 

Sept. 1872 ; regulation 4.47^ 

Two Milks Against Timk. 

Chehalis, black stallion, by Altamunt, dam Tecora, by 
Cassius M. Clay Jr. ; .Salem, Ore., Oct. 6, 1^97 ; regulation 4.19I 

Unoeu Saddle. 

James K. Polk, chestnut, gelding ; and Roanoke ; dead heat ; 

Philadelphia, Pa., June jo, 1850; regulation •loTi 

Thrke Mil ks— Rack. 

James K. Polk; chestnut gelding ; Centerville, L.I., N.Y., 

Sept, sj, 1847 ; regulation 7.44 


Time. 

Joe Tefferson, brown stallion, by Tlioin.is jeflerson ; Knox- 
ville, la., Nov. 6, 1S91 ; regulation . ! 7.33! 


U.NDKit SAniiLE— R ack. 

Oneida Chief, crhusi nut gelding, by Kentucky Hunter; Hen- 
son Course, N.J., Aug. 14, 1843 ; regulation 7.44 


Tvi Wagon— Rack. 

Longfellow, chestnut gelding^ by Red Hill ; Sacramento, 

Cal.. Sept. 21, iS6Pi ; regidation 7.53 


Koi k Mii.r.s Rack. 

Longfellow, chestnut gelding, by Red Hill; .San Franrlsco, 

Cal. 1869 ; regulation 10.34I 


'I’lMK. 

Joe Jefferson, brown stallion, bv Thomas Jefferson ; Knox- 
ville, la., Nov. 13, iSqi ; regulation lo.iu 

Five .Mil. s — Rack. 

Fisherman, bay gelding, by Lightning ; San Fr.incisco, Cal., 

Dec. 19, 1874 ; regulation 13 03A 

To Wagg.n— Rack. 

Lady St. Clair, by St. Clair; San Francisco, Cal., Dec. n. 

1874 ; regulation i2*54l 

Fastest Race in Stkaigiii’ Heats. 

Star Pointer, bay stallion, by Krown Hal, dam Sweepstakes, 
by Snow Ileel.s ; Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 18, 1897; regu- 
lation 2.04L 2.03, 3.01 

Half-mile Tkaik Rkcokd. 

Joe Patcjieii, 3.03, black stallion, by Patchen^ Wilkes, dam 
Josephine Young, by Joe Yoniig; Combination Park, 

Host on, Oct. 38, 1S96 3.04^ 

In explanation of tlie above table, unless 
otherwise staled, the records have been to sulky. 
The term wagon means a four-wheel skeleton 
buggy. Time means that the record has been 
made again.st the watch, and not in a race, and 
“regulation” that the track is a regular mile 
track, three fetrt from the inner fence. All re- 
cords made since 1891 have been made to 
bicycle-wheel sulky unless otherwi.se specified. 


AUTHENTIC KN(;LISH TRACK TROTTING KKCORDS 


TO DATt, OC T. 8, i8€i7. 

MUm. Time. 

\ Lake Krie, by Cadmus Hambletonian, dam Daisy 
Dayton (American bred) ; Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, May 38, 1898 42 sec. 

i t Rowley, black gelding, by Clear Grit, dam thorough- 
bred (bred in Canada); Alexandra Park, l^ndon, 

.. May 1, 1893 1.09I 


Miles. Time. 

1 tRowley ; Greenwich Park, Liver|ioo1, Manih 30, 1893 . 2 34} 
t\ Rowley ; Alexandra Park, London, June 10, 1893 . . . 3>4 ik 

2 Rowley; Greenwich. Park, Liverpool, Apcil 34, 1895 . 5*oo|i 

^tRowley ; Alexandra Park, London, June 12, 18^5 . 6.273 

3' Benny C., black gelding, by Indianopolis, dam Clipper, 
by Albert (.American bred) ; MancncKtcr Racecourse, 

.April 16, 1897 7*49 • 

4 tKlIia McKay : bhack mare, by Ansonia,.dam Shelburne 

Girl, by Highland Boy (bred in Canada) ; Manche.ster 
Racecourse, June 1, 1896 xo.37f 

5 tDe Hriiio, black gelding, by Detractor; Ashtown 

Park, Dublin, Sept, i, 1895 13.13 

6 ^'tLady Combermerc, chestnut mare (Canadian); Man- 

chester Racecourse, July z6, 1804 >7-4^1 

7 Do. tio. do. do. 20.461 

8 Do. do. do. do. 33.45 

9 Do. do. do.^ . do, ^ . 36.45I 

10 ^tHeiijamin, brown gelding (Canadian bred); Paisley 

Recreation Ground, Sept, xo, 1896 • . . 28.30 

11 Milady Combermere ; Maiich’r Racecourse, July x6, 1894 3 

13 Do. . do. do. June xo, X895 1 

13 Do. do. do. do. I 

14 Do. do. do. do. 4>*5^1 

15 Do. do. do. do. 44-48 

16 Do. do. do. do. 47.51 

17 Do. do. do. do. 50>5 o4 

18 Do. do. do. do. . 53.49I 

19 Do. do. do. do. 56.55 

30 Do do. do. doT 59*59? 

(Records not marked made in races. 

K. B. Ap.krcrombie. 


Pacing— I’our modes of progression are 
natural to the horse : the walk, the trot, the 
inice and the gallop, the so-called “canter” 
l>eing only a slow gallop. The pace, though 
known in .some Welsh breeds, is, curiously 
enough, not distinguishable by the average 
Englishman from the trot, with the result iha^ 
for some years Anu.Tiran pacing horses were 
allowed to compete in English trotting races as 
trotters. « 

Vet the distinction is patent. A horse trots 
when his off fore and near hind legs strike the 
ground .simultaneously, and it paces when the 
legs 0/ a side move in unison, like those of two 
riil(?rs on a tandem bicycle. 

(Certain draw'backs attach to either action. 
Thus, a trotting horse is apt to “ oveweach,” 
that is to say, the hind heels may step on those 
in front, which is obviously impossible in pacing, 
where the fore foot moves out of the way as the 
hind foot of the same side advances. « It is for 
this reason that the speed of pacing is so far 
above that of trotting, so that the pacing record 
stands at i min. 39^ secs. (Star Pointer’s time), 
as against a trotting record for the world (Alix) 
of 2 min. 3^ secs. 

Although, however, a pacer cannot “over- 
reach, he is more apt than the trotter to “ knee- 
bang,” />., hit his knees or fetlocks (a proceeding 
against which he is protected by “booting”), as 
w'ell as to “ cross ^fire,” or hit the heel of his off 
fore with the toe of the near hind foot. 

Pacing has two forms. In one, the whole 
animal rolls Crom side to side, after the fashion 
of a skater doing the Dutch roll : and such a 
pacer can be distinguished when in motion even 
with no more than the top of his body visible. 
The other kin^ of pacer (to which belongs Mr. 
L. W. Winaii^’ Jack Bowers, with a record of 
2 min. 9I secs, for the mile, trial 2 min 7 secs.) 


« ■ 


t Flying starts. 


Ag.'iinst time. 
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keeps the bod3r still, merely swinging the legs 
slightly from side to side. It is this sort of 
pacer that looks to the casual observer as if it 
were trotting. It should be sufficiently apparent 
from the tables appended to this article that the 
‘faster records have almost invariably been held 
by the pacers, and it may fairly be inferred that 
the trotters will never have their chance in 
English trotting races until a separate class 
altogether is made for pacers. 

Pacing is no modern artificial action, as some 
would have us believe, but may be traced in the 
horses of many nations of antiejuity that rode 
without stirrup)s (examples may be seen in the 
casts of Egyptian sculptures, at the Crystal 
Palace), and is perhaps identical with the 
ambling,” so 

freely alluded to in p; 

the literature of the 
Middle Ages, while • 
it is noticeable to- 
day in many of the 

a pacer and trotter, m 

m a^phaeton in the 

the impression that 

he had to handle a . ' 

marvelling no ^ 

ddiibf at the “ roll- 

u* •Jkottinc. 

ng of his near {^From a sketch 

horse. It is im- 
portant to bear in mind that many American 
horses are able to move with either action, a 
set of lighter shoes often sufficing to convert 
a trotter into a pacer, indeed it is customary 
to force such animals to keep to the pace 
by hobbling the legs of a side with elastic 
cords. Pacing is, in fact, less wearing to the 
animal’s feet, as w'as proved in the case of 
Jay-Eye-See, which made a pacing record 
of 2 ^min^ 6^ secs, after its feet had given 
oui ip tty'ng to beat its own trotting record 
of a min. lo secs. In the accompanying 
drawing of a trotter and i^cer, • it may be 
pointed put that in the pair coming towards 
the ^spectator the pacer is purposely made 
to incline rather more to one side than 
would actually be the case, in order to em- 
phasise the difference between the two modes 
of action. 


Taiilf. showing kach Horse iTiiAT has held the 
“I‘AC1NG” RkCOKI) from the UEiHNMNG OF 
THE CENTURY TO DATE, FOR A MII.E. 

(All these rectirds were made “ in | harness,” to 
two- wheeled sulky, driver weighing lO st. lolbs., except 
Pocahontas, who went lo “ wagon.’’) 

The first pacer lo do a mile in three ininutcs is not 
recordcil, as the pacer is so fast that that rate of speed 
would be too slow to attract any attention. 

The first pacing record which has been preserved is in 
*^ 35 * when Oneida Chief, chestnut gelding, by Keiitiieky 
Hunter, dam unknown, went in 2.31. 

Four years later, in 1S39, Orover, black gelding, 
pedigree unknown, went the mile in 2.28. 

In 1845, Jaiiies K. Polk, chestnut gehling, pedigree 
unknown, went in 2.27. 

Next year, in 1844, Unknown, chestnut gelding, pedi- 
gree unknown, went in 2. 18A. 

In 1852 Pel, roan gelding, jiedigree unknown, went 

in 2. iSA. 

In 185s IVieahontas, 

chestnut mare, by 
Iron's Cadmus, dam by 
Pig Shakespeare, went 
1112. 17. *1. 

In 1S68 Hilly 

I 1881 Hitt le Pro wn 

.||| John S'elherland, wen^ 

^ Pointer, 

” black gelding, by Tom 

Tlal— Sweepstakes, by 
Snow Heels, went in 
Pacing. 2-44. 1-ater in 1892 

Mr. ir, irinans.) Mascot in 2.4. 

Til 1S94 Robert T., 
black gelding, by Hartford ■ Geraldine, by Jay Gould, 
went in 2. lA. 

In 1896 John R. Gentry, black horse, by Ashland 
Wilkes, dam Dame Wood, by Wedgewood, went 
in 2.0^. 

And in 1897 Star Pointer in 1.59I, which is the record 
lo date. 

W, WlNANS. 


TROUT (Sahfio fario ) — Omitting the roach, 
so dear to the artizans of London and the great 
midland towns, the trout is beyond question the 
most popular and sport-giving of our fresh-water 
fish. It was a craze with the* older naturalists 
to divide him into numerous species, but the 
modern, and without doubt the better, opinion 
is that all the different forms of trout found, at 
any rate, in fresh water, belong to one species ; 
and high authorities now unhesitatingly assert 
not only that sea-trout and our common river 


{.From n sketch by Mr. II \ Ulnans.) 
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and lake trout both sprang from one common 
ancestor, but that they are very closely allied to 
the Salmon. 

From the sportsman’s point of view, which is, 
after all, the one with which we are more imme- 
diately concerned, these fish divide themselves 
up into two large classes : —(i) Sea or salmon- 
trout (Sa/mo called white troufxn Ireland, 

with their variety, the bull-trout (these fish arc 
dealt with in a separate article), and (2) the 
brown-trout, called yellow-trout in Scotland 
\Salmo fario\ which varies a good deal in its 
appearance and habits, according as it may be 
found in large rivers, brooks, large lakes, and 
small lakes. Food, age, sex, growth-rate, and 
the soil over which it swims also have their 
effect on its colouring, spots, and general mark- 
ings. With age, for instance, the si)ots often 
become almost imperceptible, and the fish grows 
long, lank, and ugly. Many such a trout has 
been foolishly returned to the water by w’ell- 


have a light brown back, in fact almost gravel 
colour. This is without doubt a provision of 
nature to disguise the fish as much as possible 
from the keen eyes of herons and other fish- 
eating birds. 

The life history of the trout . is now well ’ 
known. It commences, of course, with the egg, 
which is deix)sited by the female on a gravelly 
shallow in a river or brook. Its size may equal 
that of a [)ea if deposited by a large, healthy, 
and not too old fish, while the eggs from small 
burn trout are a good deal smaller. As the 
female sheds her eggs, the male fish extrudes a 
few drops of milt in the water, which may, or 
may not, reach the eggs and fertilize them. 
The fish, with a vigorous sweep of the tail, then 
throw up some gravel behind them, which is 
intended to, but does not always, cover up the 
eggs which have just been laid. The- waste, of 
course, is enormous. A trout yields roughly 
about 1,000 eggs for every pound avoirdupois of 



meaning anglers, who thought it was merely out 
of condition, and would grow into a lusty, 
silvery-sided, big-spotted, small-headed fish later 
on in the season. 

The variations in the size, number, and posi- 
tion of spots on trout are very remarkable. I 
have taken fish on the sides of which w'cre two 
rows of spots placed at equal and regular dis- 
tances, while the very next fish which found its 
way into my creel would be covered with spots 
as if they had been sprinkled over it out of a 
pepper pot. In quickly grown, healthy, lake 
trout the spots are often few and very large, 
with a kind of halo round them. 

The colours on the scales of the fish depend 
very much on its surroundings. A trout taken 
off a muddy, weedy bottom will often have 
a general, shade of rich yellow over its sides and 
belly, while even in the same lake a trout taken 
from the opposite shore which, let us say, is 
rocky and sandy, will be of a steely blue colour. 
A trout swimming in deep water over a peaty 
|)Ottom will have a dark back, while fish w'hich 
inhabit shallow, bright, gravelly streams, will 


its weight, but oi these probably not oqjHienth 
hatch and ultimately produce adult fish.^ i; 

The fish cultiirist, on the other hJ!fiS^'(see 
Tisciculture), hatches out ninety-five per cent, 
or more of the eggs which he takes from the hen 
fish, and with good luck will rear fifty «per cent, 
of the young fry. With him the great mortality 
is in the fry stage. In due course the eggs 
deposited by the trout hatch. If the tempera- 
ture of the stream is sixty degrees, the period of 
hatching will be about sixty days ; but in lower 
temperatures longer. Out through a crack in 
the shell of the egg struggles the alevin, a little 
fish which has a preposterous bag of yellow- 
looking fluid attached to its stomach. This 
feeds it for some weeks, during' which it lies 
hidden among the stones. Then by degrees it 
begins to feed itself, and at the end of a year 
may be a fiSh of any size between two and ten 
inches in length, the latter, I need hardly say, 
being an extremely large yearling. In a Devon- 
shire brook or llighland bum, .the little fish may 
never exceed^four or five inctes in length, but 
in a large \ 3 & or river, and particularly if placed 
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in a lake which has never before contained fish, 
and in which fish food has therefore increased 
to an enormous extent, it will grow in the course 
of a very few years to weigh four or five pounds, 
. or even more. 

Trout can now be bought so cheaply from 
half-a-dozen or more firms of pisciculturists, that 
almost any river, lake, or pond can be stocked 
with them at more or less pxprase, provided 
only that there is no pollution which will destroy 
the fish. But the advisability of turning rivers 
which produce quantities of excellent coarse fish 
into trout preserves is open to question. At the 
same time, it should be mentioned that many a 
river in which, owing to pollution, no trout can 
breeds can be made to afford sport by re-stocking it 
from time to time with fish obtained from the fish- 
culturists. The Wandle in its lower reaches is 
an instance of what has been, and can be done 
in this direction. The pollution in that stream 
is sufficient to destroy the eggs of trout, but not 
the fish. 

Every fly-fisherman should have some general 
idea of the habits of trout, which vary somevrhat 
according to the nature of the water and the 
size of the fish. Trout feed on the bottom, in 
mid-water, and take flies and insects from the 
surface; but generally speaking large trout are 
not ready feeders on, to them, such insignificant 
items of food as are found floating on the face 
of river or lake. To this rule, however, there 
are several exceptions. Where flies hatch out 
and come floating down stream in great numbers, 
large trout leave the bottom, and, poising them- 
selves in the w^ater, suck down hundreds of the 
insects which are passing over them, though 
the flies may be very small indeed. This is the 
case in the chalk-streams of Hampshire. In 
some other rivers which are very similar in 
chara^ar, the larger trout rise very badly to the 
fly, because there is not a sufficient quantity of 
flies to tempt them to the surface. I'hus, while 
in the Test a fly-fisher will stand a fair chance 
of hooking trout weighing three or more i)ounds 
on a Minute imitation of the Blue Dun, on some 
portions of the Kennet he may fish a whole 
season without getting a fish of this size, unless 
he resorts to larger and more substantial baits, 
such as a small gudgeon or bleak. The second 
exception, which is a very similar one, occurs in 
the season of the May-fly, when, on those rivers 
which produce this beautiful insect, large trout 
come to the surface during the May-fly carnival, 
and become fly-takers then, but at no other 
period 01 the year. Sometimes, too, large trout 
may be caught at night dose to the sedges by 
fishing with a very large imitation moth or 
sedge-fly. 

In the smaller and shallower streams, unless 
food is exceptionally abundant, trout run small, 
and take the fly readily enough when in the 
humour. And that trout humour is a very 
strange thing. During a portion of the day the 


fish lie hidden in holes in the bank, under the 
shelter of rocks and stones, or under over- 
hanging bunches of weeds, and the cleverest 
fly-fisher in the kingdom will fail to obtain any 
sport worthy of mention. But suddenly some 
mysterious change takes place; quantities of 
fish leave their hiding places and commence 
to feed, and for a time the sport may be fast 
and furious. These feeding times of trout may 
be owing in a large measure to changes of tem- 
l)erature. They may, too, be connected with 
some subtle electrical or other atmospheric 
condition of which we know nothing. In fly- 
jmxlucing rivers, if the term may be allowed, 
the rise of fish very often commences with the 
rise of fly. 'I’hc word seems to be p.nsscd round 
that there is a banquet being spread on the sur- 
face of the water, and uj) rise the trout to 
partake of it. 

(ienerally speaking, the morning and the 
evening are the best times of the day for fishing ; 
but here again much will det>end on the weather. 
In early spring a sharp frost in the small hours 
of the morning may prevent the fish from 
feeding much before ten o'clock. On the other 
hand, I have often known a morning in spring 
when all the fish were caught between seven 
and eleven and no sport worthy of mention was 
had during the rest of the day, though the 
evening seemed suitable enough for it. In lakes, 
this uncertainty of feeding-times is much more 
])ronounced than in rivers. It is least noticeable 
of all in small brooks or burns where the trout 
are small, numerous, and hungry. A cold mist 
spreading over the water in the evening usually 
c.iusos the trout to stop rising. 

Fly-fishing for trout is, broadly speaking, 
divided into two branches : fishing with the 
Wet Fly ; and fishing with the Dry or Floating 
Fly. For both forms of fishing 1 should 
recommend a rod not more than ten feet in 
length, fairly powerful in the top joint, and not 
too stout in the butt, playing well down to the 
hand. The best tackle-makers have devoted 
such ])ains to improving the fly-rod of late years 
that the reader can safely place himself in their 
hands, but may, with advantage, take an ex- 
j)crienccd friend with him when making his 
purchase. One of the best and cheapest forms of 
fly-rod is made ofgreen-heart. Still belter, but very 
much more expensive, is a rod of solid pieces of 
cane built up in sections. But whole-cane rods 
are also a good deal used, and may be recom- 
mended to ladies for their lightness. The rings 
should in every case be upright, and err, if any- 
thing on the side of largeness. 

I'he line is a matter of some considerable 
importance. It should invariably be tapered — 
at both ends for preference — and be of eight- 
plait silk, round, solid, and dressed with linseed 
oil which has been forced into it by placing the 
line in the oil under an air-pump, and exhausting 
the air. Several dressings are necessary^ and 
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many rubbings down to obtain that beautiful 
smooth surface which is so invaluable when 
shooting the line through the rings in order to 
make an extra long cast. A guinea is not an 
extravagant sum to pay for 45 yards so prepared. 
The stoutest part of the line should be nearly as 
stout as a salmon line. This size is of course 
not necessary for the purpose of holding a fish, but 
to give the weight which ensures grqat jirecision 
in casting and enables the angler to get out a 
fly in the teeth of a considerable breeze. Where 
the line joins the gut it is, of course, tapered 
very fine, and there is nothing to alarm the fish. 
I have not much doubt, however, that these 
very heavy lines do .have the effect of scaring other 
fish than the one the angler is intent on catching. 
In dry-fly fishing the line is greased with kidney 
suet of the red deer or the sheep — the former 
for preference — vaseline, or other grease, and 
floats on the surface of the water ; but in >vet- 
fly fishing, where the line sinks slightly, there 
are not a few anglers who use an undressed line 
which, on getting soaked with water, is 
sufficiently wet to enable satisfiictory casting to 
be done with it, with the additional advantage 
of not flailing the water over niuch. 

With regard to the reel, or winch, 1 personally 
have a strong preference for one of the Notting- 
ham type with what is termed a “ llickerd)kc ” 
guard, or one of Slater’s guards, and fitted with 
a light check. It has all the advantages of the 
ordinary check brass winch, but, thanks to its 
large diameter, it enables the angler to wind up 
the line almost as fast ns if ho had amultijflying 
winch, which is often of immense importance 
when playing a difficult fish, lly placing a 
finger on the rim of the reel the check can be 
increased when needed. 

At the end of the line comes the gut cast. This 
should ahvays be ta])ered from medium gut to a 
very fine point, and be made of long pieces of gut 
— fifteen inches or so between the knots. The 
usual length is three yards, and this is a good 
length for wet- fly fishing where two, and some- 
times three flies are used ; but for dry-fly fishing, 
where a single fly is used, two yards and a half 
is sufficiently long, and Avhen it becomes 
necessary to cast against a strong wind it is 
sometimes desirable to reduce the length of the 
cast to as little as a yard. 

With a proper rod and line the beginner will 
soon learn to cast a fly fairly well, but with a 
weak, whippy rod and a heavy line, or a very 
light line and a stiff rod, even the most ex- 
perienced fly fisher will make bad practice. 
Perhaps the best way to commence is to omit 
the cast, and, standing in an open meadow or 
grass-plat, wave th6 line backwards and forwards 
over the head, fully extending it, or endeavour- 
ing to, at each backward and forward cast. The 
wrist then soon acquires the knack of making 
the rod do (he tvorky which is a point of con- 
siderable importance. The length of Ijne can 
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be gradually increased, and, when eight or nine 
yards of line can be extended straight on the 
grass, then the gut cast with the fly at the end of 
it may be added. 

A common mistake of beginners is to make 
the forward cast too quickly, with the result that * 
the line behind snaps like a whip, and the fly is 
cracked off. In making a backvrard cast the 
rod should be pointing a little towards the riji'ht, 
and then be brought forward almost perpendicu- 
larly over the shoulder. This causes the line to 
follow an abrupt curve, and the more abrupt this 
curve is, ihe longer it is necessary to give the 
backward cast. A common method of casting 
in Ireland is to make a very bold curve with the 
point of the rod, giving no time whatever for the 
backward cast. This is done by bringing the 
rod backwards almost horizontally with theearth, 
and without hesitation ca.sting it forward per- 
pendicularly over the shoulder — in short, some- 
thing like the Spey cast. But there is no cast 
by which the fly can be placed so accurately as 
the one 1 have first described. I’lie secret of 
allowing the fly to alight softly on the water is to 
aim at an imaginary point in the air about three 
feet immediately above the point on the water 
where it is desirable to place the fly. The fly 
will then reach this point, stop for a fraction of 
a second, and descend by its own weight. 

Wet Fly-Fishing — I personally never use 
more than two flies for this branch of fly-fishing, 
and wlien the water is low and bright find I have 
infinitely better sport with a single fly than 
with two, \Vhat is called the dropper-fTy 
should be placed on the cast about three feet, 
or a little less, from the tail-fly (less in small 
streams, more in large streams or lakes). For 
stream fishing the following is a useful list of 
flics : — march brown, hare’s ear, red spiniitir, 
alder, cochybondhu, red ])alincr, black pali|ifer, 
black gnat, sedges, may-fly, spent gnat. Special . 
flics for Yorkshire', — Broughton’s i)oint, water- 
hen bloa, woodcock, dark snipe, march brdwn^ 
iron blue dun, orange partridge, brown owl, 
poult bloa, knitted midge, yellow dun, dark 
needle, fog black. Devonshire flies : — blue up- 
right, cowdung, silver twist, red upright, march 
brown without wings, etc, Derbyshire-, — the 
cockwinged dun, darkwinged coachman, honey 
dun and other bumbles, and the flies recom- 
mended for dry fly-fishing. 

Speaking generally, larger and brighter flies 
may be used at the commencement of the 
season than in July or August. Hackled-flies 
wdth soft hackle obtained from the neck of the 
hen, are preferred for wet-fly fishing, but many 
good trout ar)^ caught with winged flies sparsely 
hackled by cock’s hackles. 

Years ago controversy raged round the great 
question whether up-stream fishing or down- 
stream fishing leads to the best baf^et. Without 
the least double up-stream fishing is best where 
the water is bright and the fish educated, but in 
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a Scotch or Irish rivulet, or in Norway, or any 
places where the fish are very unsophisticated, and 
rise freely, most fish will be killed fishing down 
stream provided a sufficiently long line can be 
cast. The difficulty in up-slream fishing is to 
.strike the fish when it rises, and, indeed, to see 
or feel the rise, for the flies, as soon as they 
reach the water, are brought back by the cur- 
rent towards the angler, and the line sags. 'I'he 
experienced fly-fisher will keep one eye on the 
line and one eye on the water, anti on the 
slightest check to the line or break of the siirfiicc, 
will strike. 

Wet-fly fishing is by no means a “ cliuck-and- 
chance-it ” operation, as it has been somewhat 
foolishly described. The angler must have a 
considerable knowledge of the most likely places 
to find the fish before he will have miicli suc- 
cess, and even then must cast with considerable 
accuracy, behind rocks, in tiny runs, on the 
edges of eddies, under overhanging trees and 
bushes. He must in addition have a very sharp 
eye for the rise of the fish, and a very keen 
sense of touch. Fishing ii])-stream is best done 
with a short line, and, when the water gets low, 
by pitching a single fly into tiny pools and runs 
between rocks, good sport may sometimes be 
had wdien the angler of average ability will 
declare it absolutely impossible to catch trout 
owing to the state of the water. 

Wading is often necessary to enable the angler 
to keep sufficiently low. \Vhen standing on the 
bank he is probably in sight of the fish, while 
w'hen he is knee-deep in water they hardly 
notice him. liy entering the water the angler 
can also, of course, reach portions of the river 
which arc beyond his casting povers so long as 
he remains on the bank. 

The waterproofers now turn out such excel- 
lent goods that advice on waders is hardly re- 
quired ; but men of middle age and upwards, 
of those subject to rheumatism, should bear in 
raiiid that though waders made of light material 
arc less fatiguing to carry than heavy ones, those 
of stout material, particularly if lined with tweed 
or some other w'oollen substance, afford very 
valuable protection from the cold, and arc 
advisable in streams rising at considerable eleva- 
tions. What I may term lowland streams often 
reach such a temperature in summer that very 
thin waders may be worn with impunity. 
Stockings are, generally speaking, better than 
boots, because they can be turned inside out, 
and they are all the better for being w'ashcd 
inside occasionally, and then dried, as the per- 
spiration Irom the feet rots them very quickly. 
Thick woollen socks or stockings should always 
be worn inside the wading stocking^i and another 
pair over the stocking to prevent any stones or 
grit which may enter the brogue, or shoe, from 
cutting into the indiarubber and causing a leak. 

When fishing down, or across the stream, the 
dropper-fly can be worked to great advantage. 


Unless the cast is a very long one the dropper- 
fly may be dribbled along the surfiice of the 
water, and will often catch fish when the tail-fly 
is useless. On other clays the fish may show a 
preference for the tail-fly, which is sunk an inch 
or two below the surface. 

Dry-Fly Fishing, or fishing tvith a floating 
fly, may be carried on successfully wherever the 
water is fairly smooth and the trout arc rising. 

It will kill fish on calm clays when the wet-fly is 
absolutely useless. In those southern streams 
which are much fished, and where the trout feed 
mostly on flies such as duns, which float on the 
surface, a wet-fly is of little use excejit in the 
rapids below weirs and in mill tails, at night, 
during rain, or when the water is roiighenecl by 
a strong brec/c. 

Dry-lly fishing is almost a cult in itself, and 
enthusiastic users of the lloaling fly are apt to 
condemn, and somewhat look clown iqion other 
methods ; but a long experience of every kind 
of fly-fishing has taught me that the amount of 
skill and knowledge of the habits of the fish 
rctiuircd is about ecpial whether the dry or wet 
lly be ii »ed. In dry-lly fishing it is usual to 
mark down a rising fish before casting the fly on 
the water, and then approach him very cautiously. 
On arriving within casting distance, being care- 
ful to be somewhat below the fish, a few false 
casts are made in the air. When the angler is 
cronfident he has the right amount of line out, 
the fly is dr()pi)ed lightly as thistledown about a 
yard in front of the fish, and allowed to float 
over Jiim without the slightest drag. 'J'lie water 
ill our southern chalk stri ams is usually clear, 
and as likely as not the fish will be seen if the 
light is right, and immediately on his taking the 
fly he is struck and played. It is of great im- 
])ortanc:c that the line should not drag, but float 
naturally chnvn the stream ; and in selecting a 
fish, one rising close to the bank should always 
be preferred to one rising in the centre. 

Ureasing the line to make it float I have 
already described and recommended. It is 
also the custom to touch the body and hackles 
of the lly lightly with odourless paraflin, which 
is now kept in suitable bottles, fitted with cork 
and brush, at most tackle-shops. Any excess 
of ])araftin on the fly should be removed with 
the pocktrt handkerchief. 

Considerable clifTerence of opinion exists 
among fly-fishers of experience as to whether 
a fish should be cast over repeatedly, or given 
up as Iiopeless after three or four casts. When 
fish arc very numerous, and rising freely, if one 
is disinclined to lake the artificial fly he may be 
regarded as shy, and best left alone (his mouth 
may be decorated with a fly or two), and it w\\\ 
be good policy not to waste time over him, but 
to seek another less sophisticated. But in the 
generality of rivers I have always observed that 
the fishermen who stick persistently to a rising 
trout, assuming that they can cast sufficiently 
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well not to put him down— that is to say, 
frighten him and make him cease rising alto- 
gether — eventually get their fish. I remember 
spending the best jiart of two hot sunny days 
over a large trout in the Kennett. I'here was a 
great glut of May-flies, and he was rising freely 
all day long. I was rewarded for my patience 
by eventually catching him. He w-eighed 
between four and five pounds, so was worthy 
the trouble. 

There are many points of great importance 
to be borne in mind when fishing with the dry- 
fly, In the first place it is most important not 
to allow' the gut attached to the fly to float over 
the fish. In other w’ords, it is better to make 
an over-short than an over long cast. In 
selecting a fish care should be taken to cast 
over one that is really feeding on flies, and not 
merely “ tailing,” that is, burrowing its head in 
the weeds searching for fresh-water shrimps and 
other insects, while the tail, its head being 
depressed, breaks the water and gives the 
appearance of a rise. 

“ Bulging ” is another term used by dry-fly 
anglers, and means the commotion in the water 
caused by a fish as it sw’ims after and seizes the 
larva of the fly on its way to the surface. When 
the fish are “ smutting,” or rising at swarms of 
tiny black midges which are sometimes found 
on the river, they arc often very difficult to catch 
with the artificial fly. 

Both on wet and dry-fly streams trout arc 
usually caught in the late evening, and even at 
night, with big flics dressed to imitate sedges 
and night moths, 'fhcrc is also a well-tried 
artificial fly, the Coachman, which is not only 
useful at night, but often accounts for a good 
fish in the day lime. The following is a useful 
short list of flies for chalk streams Sfnall 
flies : — Gold ribbed hare's car, dark olive dun, 
iron blue, medium olive quill, red quill, blue 
quill, detached badger, Wickham's fancy, black 
gnat, little chap, and on some rivers the gran- 
nom. Large flies : — Orange sedge, silver sedge, 
alder, May-fly, spent gnat. 

Loch Fishing — in well-stocked lochs, trout 
frequently swim in shoaLs, and are found mostly 
at the mouths of the streams, or at the outfall 
of the loch, over shallow's and injecting rocky 
points, or spits of land, and in particular where 
the shallow water of the loch suddenly breaks 
into deep water. All these places can be fished 
from a boat which drifts broadside with the 
wind, one angler being in the bow's, the other 
in the stern ; and the speed of the boat may be 
retarded if needful l)y a stone attached to a 
rope, which drags along the bottom. Sometimes 
what is termed a floating anchor is used for the 
same purpose. If the best spots cannot be fished 
by drifting, the angler must of course be row'ed 
to them, and the boat checked so long as ap- 
pears desirable. On very rough days 1 have 
had my boat w’orked from the bank by a gillie, 
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letting it out by means of a rope, and have so 
obtained fishing when it was almost impossible 
for a man to row against the wind and waves. 
Where there is no boat, salmon waders are often 
extremely useful. A great variety of loch flics 
is not required, but the size varies in different 
lochs. Where the water is dark and peaty, 
strong contrasts of colour are desirable, nothing 
showing betlser in such cases than the fly called 
the Zulu. I prefer those with seals* fur body 
(dyed various colours). On calm days the dry- 
fly may be used. It should be cast into ripples 
left by rising fish. Another method, when there 
is no ripple, is to cast out the fly, let it sink to 
the bottom, and then draw it slowly to the sur- 
face, in which process the trout will often take 
it. Some lake trout rise very w'ell at night. I 
never used more than two flies myself, nor do I 
advise them, but three are very commonly used. 

Spinning for Lake Trout — This is gene- 
rally done by row’ing the boat and trailing the 
spinning tackle after it. The best baits are 
minnows, gudgeon, loach —in fact, any fish which 
will spin w'ell, and is not too large. Probably 
the best artificial bait is the well-known phan- 
tom minnow. The Devon minnow is also very 
successful. For mounting the natural bait there 
are many forms of spinning flights sold in the 
shops, most of which 1 have carefully tried, and 
have come to the conclusion that none is so 
useful as some form of the Chapman spinner 
w’hich, for this purpose, should have no lead on 
its spike. It never fails to spin a bait, unless 
the bait is loo large for the fans. The tail 
triangle should be at least level with the tail 
of the bait. The archer spinner, the Bedford 
sjiinner, and crocodile spinner are all good forms 
of this tackle. About 36 inches from the spin- 
ning-bait should come a small double swivel — 
of brass for preference — and then a small lead 
hung beloiv the level of the line. Then 24 inches 
more of gut, at the end of which the line is 
made fast. The spinning line, by the way, 
should be of solid, eight-plait silk, dressed, and 
as fine as can be used, having regard to the size 
of the trout likely to be caught. 

Dapping the natural May-fly is carried on in 
some of the Irish lakes and elsewhere. It only 
lasts a few w'eeks. The tackle consists of a light 
18 foot rod, a long and very fine undressed silk 
line, about two yards of fine undrawn gut, and 
a single hook, on which one or two May-flies 
are impaled. The angler sits in a drifting boat, 
the line is carried out by the wind, and success 
depends on keeping the May-fly just touching 
the water, without allowing any of the gut to 
alight on the surface. As the wind increases 
the rod must be low'ered ; as it decreases it has 
to be raised. 

Thames Trout Fishing is a th^ of itself. 
The fish grow to, a great size, very TmAy rise to 
a fly, and arq,, mainly got by live bw, or spin- 
ning bait. In the early part of the season sue- 
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cess depends in a large measure on knowing 
where to find individual fish. Later on, the trout 
work up into weir-pools. The most successful 
trout fisher I know uses exactly the same spin- 
iiing tackle as that I have described for loch 
trout-fishing, but in the Thames it is not trailed, 
but cast out some distance, and then drawn 
rapidly in with alternate draws of the line and 
pulls of the rod, so as to keep the bait con- 
tinually moving. The spinning should be done 
far more rapidly than for pike. The compar- 
atively quiet waters of a reach arc soon spun 
over, but the rough waters of the weir may be 
worked for a long time without disturbing the 
fish, and with some chance of success. One of 
the best spinning baits on the Thames is a small 
bleak or dace, and gudgeon are also used with 
much success. 

Live-baiting for Thames trout requires more 
skill than most people would imagine. The line 
should be fine, and greased to make it float. 
At the end of it should be two yards of fine 
round gut, terminated with a small triangle. 
Above the triangle is the lip-hook. The lij)- 
hook is put in the upper lip of a small bleak, 
gudgeon, or dace, and the triangle caught in its 
side not far from the tail. At the other end of 
the gut is a single shot, which keeps the tiny 
fragments of lead from slipping down the line, 
and a foot above this the line passes through a 
slit in a small cork, taken from a six-ounce 
inodicine bottle. 

In quiet reaches, the boat or punt is moored 
thirty or forty yards above the spot where the 
fish is supposed to be, and the live-bait is taken 
down over the fish by the stream. Then the angler 
vraits patiently, reeling up slowly if he sees a fish 
feeding. In the weir pools the live-bait is worked 
into every eddy and spot likely to contain a fish, 
and is k€|)t for ever moving. In rather calm 
water two minnows on single hooks will some- 
times succeed better than the bait mentioned, 
but veryJarge fish usually show a preference for 
a very ld|ge bait. 

“ Fly-tying ” is dealt w'ith in a separate article, 
and I would recommend those who seek to 
know further of this, the most delightful form of 
fishing which we can enjoy in British waters, 
to read the subjoined books on the subject. 

John Bickerdyke. 

Dry-fly Fishing, F. M. Halford; Angling, 
Francis Francis ; Angling for Game Fish, John 
Bick ^rdykcy . Yorkshire IVout Flies, T. E. Pritt. 
Book of the Dry Fly, G. A. B. Dewar. 

f 

TROUT — Measurements, &c.— Length of head 
4t.to 4| (in old breeding males 3}), of caudal fin 7 to 7^, 
height of body 4} to 5 m the total length. Head much 
niore pointed in some forms than in others. Eyes — 
diameter 4^ to 6 in the length of the head, varying with 
the size and ime of the sjiecimen, i) to 2 diameters 
irom the end of the snout and the same apart. In old 
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breo«ling inalLN the eyes arc cuniparatiwly smaller, and 
as much as 3 ur \h diainclcrs fnun the end of ihc snout 
and alsii apari. Ttv/Zt — in a doiihlc zigzag row along ihc 
lH.Mly «if the vomer, and in a transverse row across ilu? 
anterior portion of that hone wlurre it is joined with the 
|Kdatine areli. /•■///>’ — the first d«»rsal (except in ohl 
lireeiling males), as n rule, commences soiiiewiiut nearer 
to the sniHit than to the base of the upper caudal ray; 
the height i»f the anterior ray usually exceeils the length 
of its luisi*. Origin i>f adipose tlmsal fin ahoul midway 
between the anterior iiisLition i>r tin* base of the rayeil 
d«>isal ami the posterior i*\lri‘iuit’' of the upper caiuhvl 
loin*. Pectoral as long as the jio.storbital portion of the 
head, or even oi the entire heail excluding the snovit, in 
some examples it is iui>re pointeil than it is in others. 
Ventral inseiled beneath the middle or last third of the 
base of the dorsal tin. ('audal fitiked in the very young, 
emargiiialt; in those of a nieiliimi si/e, becoming stpiare in 
large examples, »>r even rounded. .SVir/cy- -from 13 to 15 
rows between the hind end of the adipose dorsal tin in a 
row passing downwanls and towards the lateral-line. 
About 26 «»r 27 rows from the lateral-line to the base of 
the xentral tin. Covii/ -thesi* ilifVer i-onsider- 

ably, a]»]iarenlly being inthienced to a great extent by the 
locality they inhabit and the hwul which tliey can obtain. 
Coioitrx these vary, as has alreaily been nbsiTvetl, not 
tmly with locality but also owing to changes of food. 
Those from W'alcs ami along the .S.W. coast are of a 
Somewhat ilarher ap])earance than those from the Midland 
counties and towards the north, and have rather more 
black but less red sjiols. 

Day's /•’/>//<•.' 0/ tii Hit anti hrhuui, 

TROUT, RAINBOW^ 'riu ic arc several 
varietiis of the rainbow Iron! {Siiimo irhietts), 
hut the rainbow of pisciculturists, which has 
been acclimatised in the* Southern Stales of 
lilaslern Amerii'a, in the North Island of New 
/.ealand, parts of (lennany, attd which is now 
being tried in luigland, is the .S’, iridehs var. 
S/nrs/it, wliich is found in the Mc't.'Ioud river. 

It differs from our own trout prin<::i|)al!y in 
having smaller scales, a shorter head, a smaller 
mouth, and in being differently coloured. 'Fhe 
gill covers are hrilliatilly coloured with carmine, 
and this colour extends along llte middle of the 
side of the body in a broad line. 'J'he back is 
very dark, and is covered with black spots. 'The 
abdomen is almost whiti; and is also spotted 
with black, though these spots are very much 
smaller and h'ss numerous than those on the back, 
'rhe head, tail, and fins are also spotted, and the 
ventral and anal fins are usually lipped with 
white, as an? also sometimes the other fins. The 
eyes are larger than those of our own trout. 

T'he rainbow probably rises more freely to the 
fly than any other sal monoid. It is extremely 
game, and has retained its high sporting 
(]ualities in all the countries into which it has been 
introduced. 'I'he opinion of most fishermen 
who have caught it in its own home, in the 
Eastern States, in New Zealand and in Germany, 
is that it fights better than the fnrio, Loch 
I^ven or American brook trout. It is also “ an 
excellent and delicate table fish.” ^ It seems to 
attain a maximum weight of about 9 lbs, in 
New Zealand, America and (ieriiiany, and fish 

^ See Report of Kainlxiw in Bulletin of United States 
Fishery Commission, 1897. 
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of s lbs seem to be fairly common. It shows 
very little tendency towards cannibalism. 

The rainbow trout is much more easy to rear 
than any other salmonoid which has come 
under my observation. 'Phey are practically 
free from attacks of fungus, and the young fish 
feed more freely than any other fry. 'Fhey seem 
to be altogether the hardiest of any trout. 
This is a great recommendation to the pisci- 
culturist, for the percentage of deaths among 
them should be less than with any other trout. 

Angling writers seem to differ very much as to 
whether this fish will prove a success in our own 
waters, which fact is probably due to the very 
contradictory re[)orts concerning it which come 
from the different places in the United Kingdom 
where it has been introduced. Rut little 
discrimination has hitherto been shown as to the 
relative value of these rejwrts. Wherever the 


[trout, rainbow 

matter how small, running in, seem to be the 
most favourable kind of waters. A good supply 
of food and of suitable weeds is absolutely 
necessaiy in a water which is to be stocked 
with rainbows. 

In favourable waters, however, it should be*a 
boon to the fisherman, as it thrives in waters 
where the/rrw would not do nearly so well, if 
at all. A mere trickle of water through a pond 
seems to be all that is necessary to its well-being, 
and it grows much more quickly than other 
trout. 

'Phe same patterns of flies as are used for 
other trout should be used for the rainbow, 
and in the waters stocked with them in England 
they seem to rise freely and boldly. 

As the rainbow spawn usually in February and 
March, they should not be fished for from 
January to June. They recover from spawning, 



Kainbuw Tkoit 


rainbow has been tried, the same results have 
followed. When it has been introduced into 
warm waters, as in the North Island in Now 
Zealand and in the Southern States of Eastern 
America, it has done well ; when it has been 
put into cold waters, .as in the South Island 
in New Zealand and in the Northern States 
of Eastern America, it has disappeared. It 
seems also to disappear from shallow sw’ift 
streams when introduced into th(!m. 

Were these facts kept in mind by those who 
stock waters, ahd thosii w’ho ])ublish and 
comment upon the reports of such attempts, 
much of the ('onfusion and mystery which 
now apparently surrounds the rainbow would 
disappear. "Jlie probability is that in warm 
lakes and ponds and deep sluggish rivers, 
which do not get a rush of snow water in the 
winter, this fish wall do well in the South of 
England, but it is still more probable that it will 
never thrive in the North. I^kes and ponds of 
from four to six feet deep wa’th a stream, no 


however, much more quickly than fario, 'J'his 
fact as to the time of their spawning has been 
brought forward as an argument against thirir 
introduction into our waters. There is no doubt 
that they would probably eat the spawn of the 
fario if they had an opportunity, but it is im- 
probable that they would have one, as they would 
not go up stream to the .spots w'hcrc the spawn 
of the farh was deposited until most of the ova 
of the fario were hatched out. Besides this, the 
rainbow will probably thrive best in waters w’hich 
are not suitable for the fario, 

Charles Walker. 

FLY DRESSING FOR TROUT AND GRAY- 
LING— WET-FLY AND DRY-FLY— The dressing 
of flies is nbt a modern invention. iGlian, writing about 
the end of the second century of our era, describes fishing 
with the artificial fly as practised in Macedonia ; and 
Oppian, writing about 176 A.D., refers to the practice of 
flynshing for a sea-fish called the scams. And though 
the next reference to the subject in literature occurs in 
the ^ok 6 n Fjfsshynge with an Angk^ published in 1496, 
and ascribed to the legendary Dame Juliana Berners, yet, 
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judging from what was known of it in Izoak Walton’s 
day, the art was even then encrusted with tradition. It 
had probably been introduced' into England by the 
Romans, and had come down from mouth to mouth, or 
from manuscript to manuscript, lai^cly, no doubt, through 
^he monks. 

On F^sshynge with an Angle gives certain particulars 
of dressings of flies, but no instruction in the methods 
of tying. Walton himself, in his first edition (1653), 
gives a transcript of the instructions in Ilarkcr’s Delight 
<1651) ; and in his second edition (1655) he falls back" on 
Leonard Mascall’s Booke of Fishinae with a Hooke and 
Line (1590), and copies Mascall's instructions verbatim. 
Walton was therefore no inventor or refiner. 

'fhe advance in the art during the succeeding centuries 
has been slow, many writers who pretended to authority 
contenting themselves with merely copying from pre- 
vious .authors. In the Compieat Fisherman of James 
Saunders (1724) there is the first mention of silkworm 
gut. Successively there followed Rowlkers work, The 
Universal Angler Best's Concise Treatise 

T. F. Salter’s Angler's Guide (1814), (leo. C. Bain- 
bridge’s FlyfisheFs Guide (1816), Ronald’s Flyfishes^ s 
Entomology (1836), Hewett Wheatley’s Rod and Line 
(1849), which advocates eyed hooks ; and several other 


Crude, was made to imitate natur.al insects, yet Ronald 
{Fly fisher's Entomology) w.as the first, in 1837, to set side 
by side upon the same page pictures of the natural flie s 
and the dressings claiming to represent them, and to 
append to the dcscrijuions the scientific names of the 


\ 



T.Akt.K AMU SmaI. 1. I’uuVi.AMHS. 
(TwivihinU luitiirul xi/u.) 


various insects depicted. Bainbriilge’s work in 1816 had 
given certain coloured pictures, more or less meritorious, 
of some of the natural injects, Inii not of the ilressings 
representing them, 'fheakston's work gave minute verbal 
descriptions of some ninety different insects, with a careful 



1. Bkeen Dkake. 2. Makcii 3. Oi.iVK JU'N. Kki» SriNM'.w. 5. Ikon 1 !i.i k. 

6 . iti.riKK. 7 . Kkukcaky Rei>. " 1 . Willow Flv. o. S'Ii»nk Fia’. 10. IIawthokn Fly. 

('fwo-thirds natural si/c. 


improvements much in advance of his time ; John Jack- 
son’s Practical Flyfisher (1853), Blacker’s Art of Fly- 
making (1855), Stewart’s Practical Angler (1857), and 
Theakston’s (1862). In Fnincis 

Francis’s Booh of Angling, published first in 1867, the 
art of fishing with a dry-fly is first touched on by a standard 
author, though a century earlier the method had been 
suggested for casual use. Indeed, in the same century 
appeared eyed hooks and the Pennell jam knot. In 
1876 appeared A Quaint Treatise of Flees and the Art of 
Artyfychall Flee Making, Mr. Aldtim’s reprint of an old 
Derbyshire manuscript describing the dressings of some 
twenty-five flies, with addenda by Mr. Aldam. The 
feature of this work was that a representation of every 
fly described was mounted in sunk panels, with examples 
of the materials from which it was made. It is said 
that there are several old nitinuscript copies of the same 
original MS. transmitted from father to son in the mitl 
land ai.d northe n counties. 

In 1885 appeared Mr. F. M. Halford’s Floating Flies 
and ffoiv to Dress Them, a work in which thefirst serious 
and adequate attempt was ever made to describe the 
. minute processes of fly dressing. And although it purports 
to be confined to giving instructions in dressing floating 
flics, yet it is so clear, so careful and so exhaustive that 
the art of dressing sunk flies may readily be oicked up 
from its pages. An extension of the subject, bringing it 
down to date, entitled Dry-fly Entomology, has lately 
been published 

Though doubtless from thefirst some effort, more or less 


lilack ami white lifc'si/.e dr.awiiig of each. These works 
giive a great stimulus to thc^tudy of angler's entomology, 
and led incidentally to a steady imiirovement in the 
drerssing of flics. 

The classes of natural flies imitated arc : — 

I . The Kphciueridiv, comprising the (Ireen Drakes, 
the March brown series, the blue, olive, and yellow dun 
series, the blue winged olives ami the iron blue scries 
with their res|>cclive spinners. 

II. The Sialiilw, comprising the Alder fly. 

III. The Phrygankke, the caddis or c.ise flies. 

IV. The Perl id :e or stone flics. 

V. The TipiilitUe or saw flies. 

VT. The C?ecropiiUe, comprising only the Froghopper. 

VIT. The Empidiv, comprising only the Early Black 
Gnat. 

VIII. The Tenlhredinidie, comprising only the Great 
Dark Drone. 

IX. The Hcmcrobiida.*, comprising only the Gold-eyed 
Gauze -wing. 

X. The Diptcra, comprising house-flies, blue-bottles, 
and the like. 

XT. The Coleoptera or beetles. 

XII. The 1 lymenoplera, comiwising ants, bees .and 
ichneumons. 

In addition, anglers dress imitations of caterpillars and 
of some of the above insects in their larval and pupal 
stages, and flies typical of a class which wc may call 
general flics, and flies which may be termed fancy 
flies, resembling no insect except in shape ; for even 

I I 2 
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where no particular insect is imitated, the aim of the 
dresser is to suggest an insect of some sort. The cuts 
have given an idea of the shapes of the principal natural 
flies. The methods of imitating them are very various; 
and in deciding whether ta adopt one method rather than 
another the <lresser should ascertain the cliaracler of the 
water to he fished with it. 

The aim being to suggest some living insect, the 
dresser must seek to preseiU to the fish the colours, the 
.shading><, the harmonics, the attitudes and the motions of 
life, 'fluis, where the surface of the stream is smooth, 
so that the natural flies float down on it without <langer 
of iininersion, the best imitation the angler can offer 
to the fish is one as precise in colour, size, shape, 
and attiliule on thir wafer as can be contrived con- 
sistently with strength and durability. Motion must be 
omitted. Here what is known as dry-fly fishing conies 
into play. In tumbling, shallow mountain streams, the 
colour and action of life only can be suggested, as any 


and well tempered, yet small enough to allow the fore- 
finger and thumb to come down upon afid grasp the 
hookshank in the operation of winging. The vice should 
l>e provided with a clamp for fixing it to a table. The 
most beautiful vice is Mr. Hawk.sley’sy made by Messrs, 
llolizapfel, ofCockspur .Street, price 35.V. Tn addition, 
the operator needs a pair of straight fine-pointed dis- 
secting scissors, a pair of curved oculist’s or mani- 
cure scissors, one or more pairs of hackle pliers, a 
watchmaker’s pliers, a sharp penknife, and a dubbing 
needle. \ stout needle, fixed in a wooden shaft, makes 
an eflicicnt dubbing needle. 

. Materials — 'I’he dresser must have tying silks of 
various colours, w'ax, gut, hooks, varnish, floss silk, 
dubbings, herls, tinsels, wires, hackles both from poultry 
and other birds, wings and other feathers of various 
birds, and dyes. 

Tyhii^ siiks — I’earsall’s gossamer silk, spun for the 
purpose, are the most convenient on the whole. Naples 



attempt to port nay the attitudes of the natural insect as 
it is when at rest would be thrown away ; ami the action 
of something struggling for life in a boiling torrent is 
much more likely to be attractive to the fish. Ilcncc 
the Yorkshire school, addicled to the use of soft hackles 
anil discarding wings, and the Devonshire school, w'hich 
employs brilliant cock’s hackles, again without wings. 
For big heavy w.ilers, such as Tweed and ('lyde in 
spring, .strongly built flies with divided wings of several 
tnicknesses of fe.ather are often employed. Derbyshire 
aflects lightly built floating flics ami bumbles ; the Usk, 
big spare lightly dressed winged flies with a very knowing 
rake. There are in fact endless varieties in detail in the 
dressing of flics to suit the various rivers of these islands ; 
and that is why it is well to get flies of a local dresser, 
or, better still, to be master of all modes of dressing 
them. Above are seven styles of dressing the common 
blue dun. 

Implements. — It is only possible to few to make 
firm work on small eyed hooks without the assistance of 
a vice ; and most amateurs will find a vice an advantage 
in dressing sunk as well as floating flies. Tlie form is 
not very important, ])rovided that the jaws are strong 


silk and glover.s silk are also used by many. The essen- 
tial colours are cream, straw, primrose, yellow, orange 
(two shades), crimson, and (for north coiuniry stream^) 
purple. It is well to have also green, ash, black, brown, 
and Mr. Aldam’s Indian yellow. All these silks darken 
very much when waxed. 

/F(i.r — It is therefore desirable to have some trans- 
parent wax in addition to some ordinary harness maker’s 
wax. 

(Jtf/ will be required, if the flies are not dressed on 
eyed hooks, and of fineness appropriate to the work 
ill hand. 

/Aw/tv—Thesc are cither eyed or ordinary, and Tare 
to be had blue, bronzed, or japanned. The bends u.seil 
are Limeiick, Sncck, Kirby, and Round, and the size" 
nin fibm 000 new scale (the smallest) to No. 4, and vcr\ 
occasionally to a larger size for trout, myling, and dace, 
but much larger sizes are used for^raub. Eyed hooks 
have either upturned or downturned or straight eyes. 
Sizes under No. 4 are not found to hook wdl in wei 
fly-fishingr and it is better for this purpose to dress fliC'; 
on gut. On the other hand, for dry-fly fishing cye<i 
hook present enormous advantages. Mr. H. S. Hall* 
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Snccky Limerick bend with upturned eye is probably 
the best bend for this style of hshing. 

Varnish — A small bottle of ordinary spirit varnish, 
very thin, and stoppered with a cork rubbed with mutton 
fat to prevent it from sticking to the bottle, answers 
all puri)oscs. The varnish is apjilied with n fine 
^•porcupine quill, or a needle mounted like the dubbini; 
needle. 

Floss Silks — These must be lxm«ht of tackle- makers, 
and a large variety of colours is of service. The essen- 
tial colours are white, primrose, yellow, orange, an<l 
claret. All shades of green and olive, ash, red-brown, 
and purple are desirable. Floss silks are use<l for wrap- 
ping round hooks to imitate the bodies of flies. 

Dubbings are used for similar purposes, only they 
have to be spun on the tying silk to make them adhere. 
Crewels, wools, baize, furs of various animals (hare, 
rabbit, fox, squirrel, mole, water-rat, opossum, &c.), 
mohair, seal’s fiir, and pig’s-wool. The function of dub- 
bing is to represent the filmy semi-transparent covering 
which modifies the base colour of the natural fly. Thus 
the mole’s fur or water-rat’s fur, with which the iron 
blue dun is dressed, serves to indicate the soft inky 
envelope which in the sub-imago covers the delicate 
claret spinner within. So this Hy is propijrly dressed 
with a plum or claret coloured silk, which shows through 
the envelope of dubbing. It should be noted that in a 
wet-fly, where the body is dubbed, it is of great iinpt>rt- 
ance that the tying silk should be of the right colour, for 
when the fly is wet, the silk will, especially in bright 
sunlight, show right through the dubbing in a most in- 
comprehensible manner ; and if the colour of the silk he 
wrong, the fly will not do. It is better to be wrong over 
the dubbing than over the base colour. 

Waxing has a very modifying influence upon the 
colours of silk, greater or less according t<» tlie nature of 
the silk and the wax. With ordinary harncss-makfr s 
wax, white silk becomes dark leaden dun, cntain a <lark 
olive, primrose and yellow other and lighter shades of 
<.live, (dive nearly black, orange a dirty yellow brown, 
and crimson a deep red. Dubbings cannot, unless they 
he composed of one fur only (and even then not alw.iys), 
be suecossfully described <m paper. The dresser shouhl, 
if possible, match the dubbing with the natural fly, wetting 
the material and holding it to the light. If dubbing be 
made of more than one material, it should be well mixed 
by pulling and tearing until the colour is uniform through- 
out. This process is called “testing.” 

The dubbing is applied thus. A sufficient portion anti 
a little over is taken in the hand and picked out so .as to 
form a long fine taper. This is rolled in the palm of the 
left hand with the two middle fingers of the right. The 
taper roll is then placed .along the tying silk, with the 
fine end tow.irds the fly, close up to the hook, and is rolled 
on to the silk with the forefinger and thumb. 'Die silk is 
then twisted tightly from right to left (assuming that the 
dresser is winding over the hook and away from him), 
until it has taken hold of the dubbing for a suflicieni 
length. The silk with the adhering dubbing can in>w l)c 
wound on to the hook. The object of twisting the silk 
from right to left i.s to prevent the dubbing from working 
off the silk. If twisted in this way, each lap iff the 
dubbed silk serves to fix the dubbing lighter. In some 
flies only a little dubbing is put under the breast or round 
the shoulders. In other patterns the dubbing is used to 
represent the legs of the fly only. In dressing duns, it is 
Well to pick over the dubbed body with the pliers* to 
rem ve a.ijr ii equalities. 

Green and bronze peacock herls, including the 
eye feathers, and black ostrich herls are essential, with 
wing and tail feathers of adjutant and coiWor for those 
who can get them. Strips from the tails of golden 
pheasant, cock-pheasant, turkey, blue macaw, magiue, 
and others, breast feathers of the common goose, wing 
and back feathers of the heron, lapwings’ toppings, and 
many more, are useful at times. 

Tinsels — Flat gold and silver tinsel of two widths, fine 
gold wire, fine gold and silver twist of two thicknesses, 


and (for chub flies) stouter oval gold and silver twists 
should be prociiifd. 

Ilackh's .are tlie most important pari of the fl\ -dresser's 
equipment. They are procured from the necks and 
s.add]es of poultry, and fnun the necks, l)iea>ts, backs, 
rumps, and wing coverts of numerous other hinis. The 
following are the most important : — corncrake (shoulder 
and uniler wing\ young curlew (shoulder), dotterel 
(shoulder), gulden ]»lover (shoulder and breast), red 
grouse, moorhen (uniLr wing), brown owl (shoulder), 
partriilge (breast, back, and rump), plieasant, cock and 
lien (neek and breast), sea gull ai i ^ea swallow (shouldei ), 
snipe (shouMer and umlcr wing), starling (neck, crest, 
back, shoulder, and under wing), thrush (under wing), 
Jind wren (tail). They are all easily procured, except 
the young curlew, the dotterel, and the sea swallow. 
Many others are mentioned in books on lly-dressing, but 
are only of occasional service. 

Poultry hackles are had from the neeks and saddles of 
domestic fowls, both cock and lien. The colours needed 
are bailger (Mack centre and creain-coliuired points) to 
be had from Dorkings, Idack, blue (the smoky dun colour 
known as blue by fishermen), and as many shades as 
possible from nearly black to the ]ialest smoke colour, 
to be had from .Vndalusian and blue game fowls ; 
cinnamon, eoehybondlui (a hackle with Idack eenirc .and 
list, and red in the interval), cn'ani, cuckoo (a freckled 
hackle from the Plynioiiih rock), furnace (black centre 
and red points), ginger (a series iff shades from cream to 
light red, including ginger cuckoo), gri//.le fa freckled 
or spangled sandy or rusty blue dun), honey dun, yellow 
dun, and copper dim (blue duns of all sliuiles edged or 
freckled with sandy or rusty ginger or red of all shades), 
from cross-bred Andalusians and blue game fowls, red 
of all shades, from a hot orange, gingiT to deep mahogany, 
and white. 

In addition, wliite, ginger, or blue hackles dyed in 
canary, onion dye, green olive, brown olive, and medium 
olive (a good variety of shades), and while and lilack 
hackles dyed i lari't. 

Blues, honey duns, sandy gingers, and badgers arc 
the most difficult to jirocurc good. 

Few" hackles approximate to perfection, hut there are 
iiiiinirierable useful hackles fiilling short of that degree of 
excellence, (iood hens’ hackles are easier to get than 
goo 1 cocks*. 1 lacklcs, and indeed all birds’ feathers(excepl 
rusty duns), are in best condition from December to March. 
For floating flies, cocks’ hackles are immensely superior 
to hens’. Cocks of tw'o years old and upwards yield the 
best hackles fi»r that purpose. For wi l-lly work softer 
hackles are better than stiff ones. J’oiilliy hackles 
should bo fine and clean and bright in the fibre, .and 
.as- much as pos>il»Ie of the same colour back and front. 

'I'he large saddle liaekles of cocks, their beanl hackles, 
and the broad glo-^sy hackles on their shoulders are used 
for reiuescnting the whisks or tails of upwinged flies 
tKphcmeiid.e). These arc also represented by the white 
and blue feat hers (from the neck and breast of a guinea 
fowl, dyed or iflain as required. 

Ofhir /Cfr///r/-.v -Wings of the Iumi, lilackbird, bull- 
finch, chatlfincli, cool, cornernke, fieldfare, grouse, common 
gull, jay, lark, partridge, |ieahcn, cock and lu-ii ]»heasanl, 
snipe, jacksniiie, starling (old and young), thrush, and 
woodcock should be had. Also tails of the great lit, 
l>arlridge, pheasant (cock and hen), some broad glossy 
fe.athers from under a cormorant’s wing, and some loose 
fibred feathers from a moorhen’s breast. 

— (.'raw'shaw's dyes or the Diamond dyes in the 
fiillowing colours ; magenta or wing, red spinner, orange, 
canary, green olive, brown olive, and medium olive, 
green drake, slate, and iron blue. 

With the above equipment the amateur will be well 
set up. F(;w more feathers are required, but a piece of 
Yiottle ruVjber should l>c procured, '.me white horse- 
hair, and si^mc l.awsy ends of gut tor dyeing, some 
chaffinch epulis, .and some pike scales to wing black 
gnats. 

General Principles — In spite of the numerous 
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insects imitated and the innumerable patterns to be found 
described in books, there aifc structurally only two types 
of artificial fly, viz., (i) those hackled at the shoulder 
only, with or without wings, and (2) those hackled all 
down the body, or the palmer or bumble class, again 
with or without wings. These arc the esscntml char- 
acteristics, and whether the hackle be snft and mobile or 
stiff and glassy, whether the fly be winged «)r wingless, 
fat, thin, or medium, whether it be heavily or lightly 
dressed, whether it has quill or herl or dubbing for body, 
ribbing, tag, or whisk, are matters of detail. 'I'hc tying 
silk is the structural basis or skeleton of the fly. The 
rest, w'iiigs, hackle, whisks, dubbing, quill, floss, and 
what not, are all accessories which are fitted into the 
silk at various stages according to the type of fly to be 
dressed. Experience only, and the study of gootl models, 
can teach the novice how and when to fit these acces* 
sories to the best elfcct for the special purposes of the 
water for which the fly is required. 

Processes in Outline -A fly may be begun in four 
different ways, viz. (l) At the shoulder, (2) at the 
middle of the hook, (3) .at the tail, and (4) in the case of 
an eyetl hook only, at the head. And it can be finishcil 
in three pl.accs, viz. (i) At the head, (2) at the 
shoulder behind the hackle, and (3) at the tail. 

Beginning at the shoulder one can work to the tail 
and back to the he.ad and finish there, or return to the 
shouhler and finish there, or the process may be reversed. 
Beginning at the middle one can work to the head and 
back to the tail and finish there, or return to shoulder or 
he.id and finish there. Beginning at the tail one can 
work to the head and finish there or at the shoulder. 
Beginning at the hctad of an eyed hook, «inc can work to 
the tail and finish there, or return to shoulder or head 
and finish there. 

In any case these two rules should be observed. (1) 
That there should be 110 knot or hitch in the tying silk 
from the start until the finish, and (2) that that finish 
should be the whip finish hero described. It is the only 
safe finish, and is executed as follows. 

The Whip Finish — 'fhe fly being finished all except 
the fastening of llie sil’ , take the silk between the fore- 
finger and thumb of the right hand, about two inches 
from the hook, bring the loose end round the little finger 
of that hand and ovc-r the backs of the lingers^ and hiy it 
along the hook so that it will be tied down by the next 
lap of the silk, 'flien go on w inding the silk for three or 
four lajis over the loose end, extric.ate the gut, if any, 
from the successive turns of the silk, and taking the 
loose end of the silk in the left hand, draw it towards the 
left till all the silk has been drawn through and the finish 
is quite firm. Then varnish the finish. The varnish 
may .also be applied by putting a drop on the silk near 
the fly just before ]nilling through. 

The dressing of flies upon eyed hooks is dealt with 
separately from dressing iqion gut. The dressing of flies 
on gut is j)rim.arily for wet flics, and that of flics on eyed 
honks for dry flies, lint if any one desires to diess 
floating flies on gut or sunk flies on eyed hooks, he can 
do so from the following descriptions, the difierence 
between wet and dry being largely a matter of the 
amount and quality of wings and hackle. 

The Parts— Wings for Wet-flies— Wings are of 
many types. They arc either split, solid, or rolled ; 
single, double, or treble, dt even thicker ; .and they either 
show the upper or under surface of the feather on the 
outsitle. They can, within limits, be of any degree of fine- 
ness or breadth. Rolled wings, reversed wings, 'fweed 
upright wings (to coin a term), Irish wings, and Drake 
wings require special methods of tying. All other wings 
arc here classed as ordinary. Wings arc usually cut from 
the quill feathers (primary or sccondar)-) of birds, but in 
some birds, where the primaries and secondaries are of 
too coarse a texture, smaller feathers of suitable quality 
are found. 

Split wings, and indeed most wings, are best dressed 
from corresponding feathers taken from opposite sides of 
the same bird ; but many dressens merely double the 


fibre cut from one feather, and coax it into shape when 
tied on. Ordinary wings are tied in at the head pro- 
jecting over the Mnd of the hook ; and where featners 
from opposite sides of a bird are used, the part of the 
feather which was nearest the root of the stalk should he 
nearest the head of the fly. 

In tying on ordinary wings the fibre used for the wing 
is gmsped firmly in the forefinger and thumb of the left 
hand, and brought down on the hook so that the fibres 
arc nearly .is possible parallel with the shank. The silk 
is then brought up between the thumb and the hook, 
(ivor the silk and down between the hook and the fore- 
finger ; the fibre and the hook are again grasped firmly 
and the silk is brought duw'n with a firm pull, and round 
again and over the fibre lapping, three or four turns closely 
tow.irilK the head. 

Rolled wings, reversed wings, and Irish wings are tied 
in, projecting over the head of the fly. 

Rolled wings arc made of two little rolls of fibre from 
the w ing of a bird, and it is distinctive of this method 
th.it they must be tied on on a silk basis, all other wings 
being tied on the hare hook. 

Reversed wings are merely ordinary oc rolled wings 
tieil on projecting over the head of the fly. 

What arc here called Tweed upright wings are made 
of two or more thicknesses of feather laid one over 
another, doubled, and then tied on as ordinary wings. 
The fibre is then divided intt) two equal parts and the 
silk ]iasscd between the two p.irts and round under head 
and shoulder to keep the wings apart. Rolled wings and 
reversed wings arc kirpt apart in the same way. 

Irish wings are made of a cjoubled slij) of feather 
tied in projecting over the head of the fly. The rest of 
the fly is then dressed ami the wing feather is then 
brought back to slope over the tail, and bound down with 
the silk aiul secured by the whip finish. 

'fhe wings of May-flii‘s or Drakes are from the Uteast 
fcatliers of mallard, Canadian wood duck, Rouen drake, 
or Kgyjitian goose, anrl are lied in by the stalks. 

Wings for Dry-flies Wings for floating flies are of 
throe kinds besides May-flies— all split and all pul on 
more or loss upright-- ordinary, reversed, and rolled. 
They are also single or double (<?xcept the rolled, which 
:ire manifold), and they present cither the upper or under 
side of the feather on the outside. The upjier side is 
the more usual side to show, ns the outivard cur\'e of the 
feather thus lied makes the wings sit like a V, and they 
.serve as a parachute to let the fly down cocked upon the 
water. The detailed manipulation of these wings is dealt 
with later in the section devoted to dressing floating-flies 
on eyed hooks. 

Bodies - -The bodies of flies are simulated either 
with plain tying silk waxed with dark or colourless 
wax, or with the same covered or partly ccJVered 
with dubbing, flo.ss silk, cjuill (so called — the strands 
from the eye or tail herl of a peacock stripped ot 
its nietnllic flue or the enamel of the .stalks of 
feathers), herl and tinsel, and are ornamented with 
ribbings of silk, gold or silver wire or tinsel, or 
with tags of gold or silver tinsel. The methojLl of 
winding-on dubbing has been previously descrilied. 
The material for winding-on for bmlies is usually tied in 
.at the tail projecting to the left, and is thence wound to 
the shoulder and secured. Herl is usually tied on three 
or four or more strips together, and then the strips are 
tw'isted from right to left round and so as to adhere to 
the tying silk, and so wound up the l>ody and secured at 
the shoulder. 

Legs — These are simulated either with hackles, or by 
picking out dubbing. Poultry hackles require no pre* 
narntion exedpt the stripping of the down at the root. 
But the soft hackle of other birds must be stroked back- 
wards to enable the fibres to separate freely as the 
hackle is Ijeing wound. Cock hackles are sometimes 
doubled by drawing all the fibres to one side of the 
stem, the stem being held by one end in the vice and the 
other in the^ackle plicis. Soft hackles, if too thick or 
of irregular shape, are often stripped of the plume on that 
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side which will be under when the hackle is wound. 
Every hackle should be tied in so that it can be wound 
on its edge, and with the best side towards the head of 
the fly. 

Hackles arc tied in by either the stalk or the point. 
Most modern dressers tie in the stalk and wind the 
liackle by the point, which is seized in the pliers for 
the purpose. Every hackle should be wound in the 
same direction as the silk is wound. Thus if the silk 
is whipped over the hook and away from the operator, 
the hackle should be wound in the same direction, and 
vice 7 'ersth 

Whisks. — ^I'hrccor four fibres of saddle or licanl hackle 
of a cock, soft and flexible for wet flies, stiff and glassy 
for floating flics, or two or three fibres of a gallina neck or 
breast feather dyed or plain for floaters, are taken in the 
left hand when the whipping apiiroachcs the licnd of 
the hook, and the butt ends being ]iasscd under the hook 
the silk is brought over the hook and round underneath 
again ; then under the whisk fibres, close, to make them 
sit up. 

Trockssks in Dktah.. — Dressing Flies on ('.u r. 

I^'irsi Series. 

To Tie a Hackle Fly hackled at Shoulder Only. — 

Process /—Fix your hook firmly in the vice by the barb 
and the lower pari of the bend, with the shank end pro- 
jecting to the right. Double 15 or 18 inches of tying 
silk round the hook and twist the ends lightly together, 
nnd then wax the silk by rubbing the wax up and d<nvn 
the doubled and twisted length two or three times, 'flifii 
separate and untwist the silk at the eye and draw it apart 
against the hook. Take a length of gut and bite one 
end so as to make a few indentations for the silk to griji. 
s<> far the process is alike for all flies to be drcssetl 
on gut. Then, holding one end of the silk in the left 
liaiid nnd taking the silk in the right 3 or 4 inches from 
the left, pass il over the hook, and holding firmly by the 
V'ft hand, whip under and round the hook, beginning 
where the shoulder of the fly shoukl be (leaving nlxMit 
one-sixth of the shank bare to take the hackle 
and the head), and bind down the short length of the 
silk with three or four successive lappings, close together, 
but moving towards the liend of the liook. 'I’he sluui 
end may now be taken off by a smart twitch towards the 
head of the hook. Next pass the bitten end of the gut 
athwart under the hixik, bring the silk firmly round it for 
the next turn, and it will lie straight under the hook. 
Pull it until the bitte^ end is under the mid<lle of the 
hook, and then whip in close firm turns to near the bcntl. 
bind on the whisks, if any, as described. Then the silk or 
floss or quill or herl for the body and the rib, if any, or 
roll on the dubbing as described, and lap firmly back to the 
shfiulder. Then take the hackle, prepared as descrilied, 
a little longer in fibre than the hook shank, and lay it 
face downwards on the hook with the stem towards the 
bend, and the plume projecting over the gut, and biiwl the 
stem down firmly with two or three turns of silk. 'I’witch 
off the .stump of the stem, wind the body material or ribbing 
or both to the shoulder and secure them with two turns of 
silk, and cut away the waste. Then taking the point of 
the hackle in the hackle pliers, and passing the middle 
finger of the right hand through the ring of the pliers, 
hold the stem of the hackle at right angles to the hook, 
and turn the hackle on its edge in the same direction as 
the silk is wound, two, three, or four times round tin; hook, 
each turn close in front of or behind the last. Wind ihc 
silk hrough t'uj hackle .so as to bind down each succes- 
sive turn and, having reached the head, either finish with 
the whip finish, or, after three or four turns to form the 
head, whip back through the' hackle and fJhish with the 
whip finish behind the shoulder. Cut away the point of 
the hackle and varnish the finish, and the fly is complete. 
A variant of this method of finishing behind the shoulder 

after binding on the hackle to whip under the hackle 
up to the head, to take two turns back from the head, 
wind the hackle up to the silk, whip the silk through it, 
and finish behind the hackle. 


Process //—Commence as liefer 5, but in the midille 
of the hook, lay the gut unddr, whip in close turns to the 
head, biiuling down the hackle stem on the bare hook, 
pass the silk under the hackle and whip to the head. 
Thence whip to the hackle, turn it as before, and whip 
carefully through it. If the body is to be i>lain silk, the 
dresser may now cither whip to the tail and finish there 
or return to the shiiulder and finish there. If the Ixidy 
is to Ik* dubbed and finished at the tail, the dubbing can 
be roiled on ininiediately after the hackle has been wound, 
care being taken to have the dubbing thickest at the 
shoulder, and tapereil to Ihe tail. Or if the body is to he 
floss or cjiiill, the maleri.al can be lied in at the shoulder, 
projecting over the head, and wound to the tail and 
scciiretl, the waste eml cut olV, ami the fly finished with a 
whip finish. Hiil if the iuidy will not be ni.-ide too thick, 
il is better to whip the bare silk (Vom the shoulder to the 
tail, and there bind in whisks ami bcidy materials as may 
be, and thence work back to the shoulder and finish 
behind the hackle, 'fhis melhod makes a strong and 
workmanlike fly, ami is preferable to the finish at the 
tail because (1) the latter is liable tiibetoni by the iroiil’s 
teeth, (2) the former is siisceptihic of more elaboration in 
the w'ay of body materials than the nther. 

Proiess /// — Laying the hitlcii gut under the hook, 
hold it there with the forelingei* ami thumb of the 
left hand, and beginning near the head lap in open folds 
to the tail, and take one or Iwti turns back towards the 
head. bind in whisks, quill, herl, or other body 
iiiatcri.d, and whip in close lajis to the shnuhler. As 
soon as the first two turns over the gut are taken, the 
open coils of silk may be unwound and twitchei! olV as 
waste, 'fhe hackle is then lied on, and the body 
material is wound to the shoiildei and maile fast, the 
hackle wound and the fly finished at head or shoulder as 
befort!. 

StYo/ifi St f/tw. 

To lie a Ply hackled all down the Body- - a Palmer 
or Bumble. -Process / — Ih'ginning at the slmnlder and 
whipping to the tail, hind in at the tail, projecting to the 
left the tinsel wdre or other ribbing ami the body material 
(unless it be herl, which will be rolletl on as describetl), 
and w'hip to the shoulder. Hind in the hackle or hackles 
by the stalk finiily, and cut or bnaik oil’ Ihc w'aslc end. 
Wind the boily material to the shoulder, secure and cut 
off waste. Wind the hackle in close coils at the head 
and more open c<»ils to the tail, ami leave the pliers 
hanging to the end. 'fhen bring the ribbing in even 
open coils through the hackle, secure at shoulder and cut 
off. If two hackles are use«l, the front one may now be 
turned and the silk wound thruiigli to the head, when the 
whip finish couqdetes the lly. 

Process IJ -Cimimence at the middle of the hook and 
binding in the gut, whip to the shoulder, lie in the 
hackles, w'hip to the tail, and complete as in Froeess I. 

Process ///— IkTure whipping to ilie tail, hind in body 
materials and ribbing projecting to the right. Whip 
to the tail, wind on the body iiiatcrinl, secure at tail 
with Iw’ti turns, and cut olV neatly, 'ruin the hackle 
to the tail ns before, secure with turns of the ribbing 
niiiterial, and cut olV, neatly finishing at the tail with the 
whip finish. 

Slew'art’s Scotch spider patterns are a variant of 
Process II. 'fhe hackle being soft is rolled round the 
silk Iwfore being wound. The silk is then whipped to 
the tail and the fly finished there. 

Third Series, 

To dress a Winged Fly hackled at Shoulder only. 

— Process /—Is identical with Provcss I of the First 
Scries, except that a little more space is left at the head 
for the wings, and as a last steji lK‘fnre the whip 
finish, a pair of ordinary wings arc whipped on with 
several firm turns of silk, and the fly is finishc<l wilb 
a whii) finish at the head or behind the hackle, and the 
wing stumps are cut off close. 

Process //—Is kletuicnl w'ith Process II of the First 
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Series, except that a pair of ordinary wings or Tweed 
wings arc whipjxsd on 1)efore tying on the hackic. 

I>ocess III — Is identical with Process III of the First 
Series, except that a pair of ordinary Irish or Tweed 
wings may be tied on before the hackle is tied on, 
or a pair of ordinary wings may be tied on just before 
the whip finish. 

Process /P^Conimence at the middle and whip to 
near the head, tie in rolled reverse or Tweed upright 
wings as before described, bind on the hackle behind the 
wings, whip to the tail and back to the shoulder, putting 
in any necessary materials as before. Turn and secure 
the hackic, and finish at the shoulder. Or Irish wings 
may be used with the finish at the head. 

Fourth Scries. 

To dress Winged Palmers or Sedges.— / 

— This is identical with Process I of the Second Series, 
except that ordinaiy wings are whipped on l)efore the 
hackle is bound in. 

Process //—Beginning in the middle of the hook, wind 
to the head, binding in the gut. Here tie in rolled, 
reversed, or Tweed upright wings, cut away the stumps, 
form the head, and lie in the hackic or hackles behind 
the wings. The rest of the process is identical with 
Process III of the Second Series. 

Substantially and in principle the foregoing arc all 
the methods for tying small dies on gut. May-dies do 
not differ in principle from small dies, and the methods 
of tying on eyed hooks can readily be learned by dis- 
carding so much of the above processes as is devoted to 
securing the gut to the hook, and by a modification of the 
processes described next for dry dies. 

Floating Flics — For doating dies, eyed hooks present 
such advantages that it is proposed to treat the subject 
as synonymous with dealing dies on eyed hooks. For 
those who prefer to dress them on gut, it is only neces- 
sary so to bind on the gut as to leave tiic silk in position 
to proceed with the rest of the dy in the same places, as 
one begins on an eyed hook in the following methods. 

The insects imitated are the same in lioth methods save 
that the March brown is never seen on many dry-dy 
waters. The artidcial patterns differ from wet-dy pat- 
terns (l) in being more thickly dressed in hackic and 
wing, (2) in being as far as possible so constructed as to 
absorb little water and to throw it off readily in drying, 
and (3) in the winged patterns in the wings being split 
and so built as to let the dy down on the water with the 
wings upright and cocked. 

The types arc four, vir.., (1) wingless dies hackled at 
the shoulders only, (2) winged dies similarly hackled, (3) 
palmers or bumbles, and (4) winged palmers or bumbles, 
usually called sedges. 

Types I and 2 have sometimes detached bodies. 

May dies differ somewhat in detail, but in no essential 
point of principle from smaller dies, but the spent gnat 
requires a special description. 

It will be convenient first to describe the process 
of winging, of which there arc several varieties, but 
all arc available for every kind of winged dealer except 
May-dies. 

Beginning near the eye, but leaving room for the head 
and wings, whip towards the tail six or seven turns, 
binding down the short end and thence back to the 
st.'irting point. 'IVitch off the short end. Take corre- 
sponding feathers from opposite sides of the same bird, 
and cut slips from each to form single or double or rolled 
wings as the case may be. If the wings are to be double 
lay two slips from the same feather or from adjoining 
feathers from one wing and lay one on top of another so 
that the points and edges correspond. Do likewise with 
the other wing. Then lay the feather for one wing 
precisely on the top of the feather for the other, and 
take them up in the pliers, place them crosswise between 
the finger and thumb so that, if the wings be ordinaxy, 
they slope backwards with the natural curve of the 


feather towards the tail, and if they are to be reversed or 
rolled they project over the eye and bring down the 
feather on to the hook. Bring the silk up between the 
thumb and the feather, down again between the feather 
and the finger on the far side, hold the feather firmly 
with the finger and thumb and draw down the silk firmly, 
pass it once round, and behind or in front of the wing^ 
according to the nature of the wing, and release theV. 
feather. 'Ibe wings should now set apart in a V shape. 
Bring the silk up between the near stump and the metal, 
pass between the wings and down on the far side, round 
under the hook, bacc between the wings, and down 
between the wire and the further stump, then back to 
the other side of the wing. If the wing be ordinary, 
draw back the stumps, bind them under the hook, and 
in any case cut off slantingly so as to taper the body 
towards the tail. There are many variations in this 
method for which space is not available. 

To dress a Wingless Ply hackled at Shoulder 
only — Fix the hook in the vice as before. Wax a 
length of silk, commence whipping near the shoulder 
and whip to the shoulder, leaving space to wind the 
hackles on bare metal, and finish at the eye. Bind on 
one, two, or three hackles according to heed, and whip 
back to the bend, taking off the stumps so as to taper 
the body. Here bind in whisks if they are required, 
quill, floss, or herl for the body and any ribbing material 
required. If the body be dubhed, roil on the dubbing. 
Whip to the shoulder, wind in the body and ribbing, and 
secure it. Then wind the hackle or hackles, the hind- . 
most first, securing them by bringing the silk through 
each, binding down the successive turns of hackle. Finish 
at the eye with the whip finish. 

To dresa a Palmer or Bumble— This is dressed 
precisely like the last, except that the last hackle, instead 
of being turned at the shoulder, is wound in open folds 
to the tail, and there secured by two turns of gcjld or 
silver wire or twist. The twist is then wound in 
similarly spaced laps to the shoulder and. there secured, 
and the waste end cut ofl*. The remaining hackles or 
hackle are then wound at the nhoulder and secured, and 
the fly finished with the whip finish at the eye. That is 
the soundest method. But another plan is to tie in body 
materials and ribbing at the shoulder, wind and seaire 
the front hackle, whip the silk to the tail, wind on the 
body material and secure it at the tail, bring down the 
last hackle in open laps to the tail, and secure it. 
Wind the ribbing down the body so as to support aad 
secure the turns of the hackle ; secure it at the tail, cut 
ofl* the waste end,and finish at the tail with the whip finish. 

To dress a Winged Floating Fly hackled at the 
Shoulder only — Having tied on the wings as previously 
described, next tie in at the shoulder so as to pass 
when wound either in front of the wings or immediately 
behind them one cock’s' hackle, in the fqymer case face 
or bright side downwards, in the latter case with bright 
side flat against hook and wing. Tie in a second cock’s 
h.ickle to wind behind the wing, whip to near the bend 
of the hook, breaking or cutting off the roots of the 
hackic cn route so as to taper the body. Bind in the whisks 
at the tail and take one turn under them. Then tic 
down herl, quill, floss, tinsel, or whatever the body 
material is to be (except dubbing), and the ribbing, if 
any, and whip back to the shoulder. If dubbing be 
used, spin on the dubbing before whipping back. Wind 
the body material and ribbing, if any, to the shoulder. 
Make fast at the shoulder with two turns of silk. Wind 
the hinder hackle so as to force the wings upright and 
brine the silk through so as to secure the turns. Wind 
the front hackle, secure it in like manner, and finish at 
the wit 1 {, the whip finish. Some dressers only use 
one hackle wound altogether in front of or altogether 
behind or partly before and partly behhid the wings, and 
they finish with the whip finish, or two turns behind the 
wings. The latest novelty is to use yet a third hackle, 
a hen’s or other soft plumaged bird's front of the wings, 
or, in wingless hackled floaters, instead of them. 

To dress s Winged Palmer, Sedge or Rail— 








Having tied on the wings as before dcscrilied, tie in two 
cocks’ hackles as described in the last method, and a third 
for winding down the body, whip to the tail, tic in the 
body material, unless it be dubbing, and some fine wire, 
and twist and whip back to the shoulder. Wind on the 
body material and secure at the shoulder, cutting off the 
waste ends. Wind the hindmost hackle in open laps to 
the tail, secure with a turn or two of the wire or twist, 
and bring that through the successive turns of the hackle 
to the shoulder. Here secure it and cut away the waste. 
Wind the second hackle close behind the wings, and the 
first close in front securing each as before described, and 
finish with the whip finish. 

To dress Detached Bodied Flies—Detached bodies 
are usually of india-rubber, gut, or hair wound on a split 
hog’s bristle, doubled round a hook, the whisks being 
bound in at the tail. The bristle is subsequently set 
astride the eyed hook, behind the wings if the fly be 
winged, otherwise behind the hackle and there bounil on 
and the binding covered by the body material. The 
waste ends of bristles are cut off and the fly is then 
finished in the ordinary way. 

But detached bodies are of less importance than they 
were, for almost as good an effect can be had by using 
dyed or plain horsehair or gut on the bare hook, tying it 
in at the shoulder and winding to the tail, binding in the 
whisks in so doing, and thence winding back to the 
shoulder. 

To dreia Floating May-flies— These are either 
hackled at shoulder only or down the body and arc either 
winged or wingless. If they are winged the winging is 
performed just ns in the case of small flies, siibsthuimg 
the stalk of the mallard breast or other similar feather 
for the stumps of the small feather. The methods of 
forming the .nody and putting on the hackles, ribbing- 
tags, <S:c., do not differ in principle from those applietl to 
similar ends for small f1ic.s. Straw bodies used to cause 
much heart-breaking, but rofia grass can be wound like 
a (jiiill and serves the same purpose. 

Spent Qnats (representing the dying or dead spinner 
of the May-fly) are hackled all down the l»ody and are 
winged with two pairs of dark blue or black glossy 
cocks* hackles, lied so as to project horizontally tc» rigiu 
and left of the hook, with a slight backwiinl slope from 
the shoulder. 

G. K. Ski:ks. 

T8INE {Bos sondairus ) — 'Fhe Isinc are true 
wild cattle, and e.\tend from the hill tracts of 
Chittagong downwards, and are found in Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo, and the Celebes. T hey are 
very \vary, graz^^ in the open tpiins or plains, and 
are hot easy to circumvent. 

A \)ull tsinc that Captain Chas. Hill and my- 
self once killed, was very handsome, of a dcc]) 
red colour (the old bulls get almost black in 
their second childhood), with white rings round 
the eyes, white under the belly, under the tail, 
and along the buttocks. Below the knees they 
have dirty w^hite stockings, somewhat similar to 
those of the gaur and gayal. A slight hump, 
which is lost in the ridge, a slight dewlap, not 
always apparent, is also characteristic of them. 
'The liead is very like that of a wild stag, the 
facial^, angle being quite straight. They are 
fairly plentiful in Burma, and the native shika- 
rieSy although forbidden by their rlligion to take 
life, and though all cattle are particularly sacred, 
often pot them by sitting in the branch of a tree 
overlooking a path along which they travel to and 
fro from their feeding grounds, and sell the meat 
to the villagers. I often tried to get near them. 


but seldom succeeded, but in one of my wander- 
ings in Burma 1 cama across an oi)en space on 
the Yomah range of hills and found that a herd 
of tsinc retired to a belt of the jungle in it 
daily. Getting uj) at 3 a.m. one day, 1 walked 
to the grove, getting wet through for the dew 
was very heavy, and the grass long. TTiere 
were many tigers about, too, which did not 
make it the more pleasant to go through such 
jungle. We ensconced ourselves in the brush- 
wood, and sat there shivering for hours 
before the tsinc a])pcared. At last several cows 
<'amc and tlien later on two bulls, but I did 
not get a shot till near ri, for the day was 
clouily and the cattle in no hurry U) take their 
mid-day siesta. 1 killed one and wounded 
the other. In following him up I found he had 
turned off near a nullah with a steep bank ; the 
grass was not heavy, and I thought I sliould 
see the beast as soon as he could see me. I came 
to a river bank, steep and with fully ten feet sheer 
drop to the water, at which there was a fallen 
tree alongside. I was about to sit down, when 
there was a rush and the head and pair of horns 
of a tsine were all but on me. I threw myself 
backwaids, holding on to a branch of the 
prostrate tree, and so luing over tlie bank. 
The impetus of the i>ull cairied him clean over 
me ami he fell with a splash into the pool, 
where he was sj)eedily killed. 

K T. POLLOK. 

TURKEY — 'Fhc wild turkey is the king 
of the game birds of North .Vmerica. It was 
formerly very abundant throughout most i)or- 
tions of the United States, but it is almost as 
eagerly followed as thedeer, and is less well able 
to 1 protect itself, so that it has now been 
practiciilly exterminated from most of the 
Northern Slates. In the Southern State.s, how^- 
ever, tliere are still plenty of i)laces where 
excellent wild turkey shooting can be obtained. 
The sj)ort is carried on in several different ways. 
Sometimes the shot-gun is used, and sometimes 
the ride. 'The birds are sometimes baited, corn 
being scattered about in some jilace until they 
get into the liabit of going there, and the .shooter 
then lies in wait for them. Mcjre often they are 
called, a i)eciiliar little wliistle being used, and 
the hunter lying concealed while he imitates the 
notes either of the gobblers or of the hens. In 
its essence this is a re|)etition of moose calling 
on a small scale, and almost as much skill is 
necessary, for the wild turkey is an extremely 
wary bird, and only an ex[)ert can call an old 
gobbler up to a blind. 

In the wildest regions it is still possible to 
enjoy the fun of shooting turivcys on their roosts. 
Frequently large flocks will make an habit of 
going to one place to roost, and the hunter can, 
by taking proper precautions, lie hidden there 
until they have settled down and night has fallen 
The turkeys are then very loth to leave, and 
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frequently a goodly number can be shot, 
especially if those lowest *00 the branches are 
selected, before the others will take flight. 

The most sportsmanlike w’ay of killing turkeys, 
however, is by fair .^till-hunting with a small 
calibre rifle. Turkeys are quite noisy, especially 
in the early morning, and if the still-hunter is 
out early enough, he can hear them as they fly 
off from their roosting trees or settle on their 
feeding grounds. Ejitreine caution is necessary, 
for the turkeys are very wary, and the man must 
be both a good and a quick shot with the rifle. 

An even more sporting way of ch.asing wild 
turkey is with greyhounds, 'fhis is of course 
only ])ossible in country which is open, inter- 
spersed here and there with groves, or gullies 
filled with brushwood ; and of course turkeys 
are much more quickly killed off in such iflaces 
than in regions of dense forests, so the sport is ne- 
cessarily evanescent. It was at one time followed 
a good deal by the Army oflicers, and some of the 
ranchmen, in Texas. The method was to start 
out quite early in the morning to some ground 
where the birds were known to be feeding away 
from thick timber, and to get between them and 
the cover. Then all possible care was used to 
bring the dogs as near the birds as possible 
before the latter took alarm. As the turkey 
sprang into the air the greyhounds raced after 
him, for they speedily grew to understand their 
w'ork, and kept an eye on the bird in front of 
them. If the turkey managed in his first flight 
to get to cover, or if he crossed such difticult 
country that the greyhounds were thrown out, 
the hunt was over; but if the ground was open 
and fairly level, and the dogs good, they kept 
him in sight until he lit. 1 ’he heavy bodied, short 
winged turkey is not a bird of strong flight ; it gets 
very tired after going about a mile, and lights. 
If the greyhounds had been fixvoured by fortune 
they were near enough to sec the bird as it lit. 
The turkey then began to run along the ground, 
but in a minute or so the greyhounds xvere on 
him and put him uj) again, llis second flight 
was always much shorter and slower than the 
first, for he was now tired. Probably, however, 
he still kept ahead of the dogs. If he did not 
distance them at the outset they gained on him 
towards the end of his flight as he came toward 
the ground, and ran underneath, making 
wonderful springs at the spent bird as he .sailed 
along fifteen or twenty feet above their heads. 
Sooner or later, as the bird became exhausted 
and sank nearer the ground, one of these springs 
would be successful, the sharp teeth would close 
on the old gobbler, and the chase would be at 
an end. Even if the turkey distanced his 
pursuers the second time, they would be on him 
again very soon, and the third flight was so 
w eak that only the close proximity of cover gave 
the quarry any show at all. It was usually too 
exhausted to try a fourth flight. 

In some old European hunting book I have 
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read of taking the great bustard with greyhounds, 
and I have elsewhere seen it stated that this was 
an impossibility, as the bustard was a bird that 
flew well; but on reading Mr. Abel Chapman’s 
very interesting book on Wild Spain, I was struck 
by his account of his experience mth bustards, 
and howr he followred them on horseback, w'ith 
the result of finding that after one or two flights 
the usually wary birds would lie close to the 
ground and seek to escape observation 
instead of trusting again to their wings. 
Under such circumstances it is evident that 
good greyhounds might take them just as they 
take wild turkeys. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

(I’opyright in U.S.A.) 

TURTLE COURSING — In the lagoons 
of the Laccadive Islands of the Arabian Sea, the 
turtle is coursed in a sporting fa.shion that could 
doubtless be followed in all coral islands. On 
a still day, when there is no breath of air to 
ripple the surface and hinder one from readily 
seeing to the bottom of the clear water of the 
lagoon, a line of well-manned light nnving boats 
is formed, xvith a steersman in the stern, steering 
with a paddle, and a si)earsman standing in the 
prow'. Slowly and silently the line advances, the 
‘ boats abreast at short distances, and keeping the 
strictest line, an erect spearsman in the p^o\^^of 
each peering diligently into the clear depths 
ahead, till he sees a dark object on the white sand 
of the bottom, and points the direction with his 
spear. At the same moment the turtle, seeing 
the boats against the light, makes off, but being 
clearly visible against the white sandy bottom 
of the clear lagoon, the view'ing spearsman gives 
the ecpiivalent to a tally-ho, and the pursuit is 
commenced. Every oarsman strains at his oar 
with all his might, and the steersman, taking the 
direction of the turtle’s flight from the pointing 
of the spear in the hand of the prominent figur^ 
standing in the prows follows every turn in the 
turtle’s flight just as if he saw it himself, the 
s])earsmaii the while excitedly gesticulating, and 
siiouting out w'hether they are gaining on the 
turtle or the reverse. Meanwhile, at the first 
tally-ho, all the other boats have taken up the 
chase and are racing like greyhounds for the lead, 
till a turn in the course gives one or other of the 
boats an advantage, and one and another fresh 
spearsman takes up the view', his steersman then 
being guided by his gesticulations. And so the 
chase proceeds, every oar pulling its very best, 
or they will hardly keep the turtle in view, every 
s[x^arsman and every steersman shouting to them 
to pull bettej*, and creating an Asiatic tobel. 
Sometimes by a lucky turn one boat only is up, 
and the spearsman plunges head first with his 
spear. But more ordinarily' the turtle, 
seeing that he is followed on both sides, ceases 
turning, and^keeps a straight course, till his* p^e 
slackens, and the boats are closing up to him. 
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Then, by common consent, each si)carsinan lays 
aside his spear, and, still pointing out the direc- 
tion with outstretched arm, watches his oppor- 
tunity for a plunge. This he must take to a nicety, 
so as not to overshoot or fall behind his point, 
which is the outstretched neck of the swimming 
turtle. With one hand he has to seize this firmly 
just behind the head, before the turtle has time 
to withdraw it, and w’ith the other hand to grip 
the shell by the edge and turn the turtle belly 
upwards, so bringing him to the surface, but 
if he has misjudged his spring he has lost his 
chance", and the sea is alive with others plunging 
in after him. These turtle frecjuently measure 
3 feet by 2h feet, and have a razor-like power- 
ful beak and flippers that can give an ugly 
scratch. Englishmen have taken their place as 
prowman and successfully captured turtle by 
hand in this sporting fashion. 

H. S. 'Fl COMAS. 

UNIVERSITY CONTESTS- The fol- 
lowing tables give the results of contests between 
the two Universities, and there are one or two 
points upon which remark may be made. 

Date— -The priority in date must be granted 
to the Cricket Match which was arranged by 
the energy of the late Bishop U'ordsworlh, then 
at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1827, and was 
played at fiord’s. In 1829 the teams met at 
Oxford; but for the next contest, in 1836, they 
reappeared at Ix)rd^s. Meanwhile, in 1829, the 
ljr.st boat race had been rowed. 'Fhe Sports 
followed in 1864, and the five “blue” events 
were completed by the Rugby match, first played 
at the Oval in 1872, and by the Association 
match in 1874 upon the same ground. 

Colours. — There appears to be no evidence 
as to the colours worn by the Oxford crii^ket 
team in 1827 ; but, from the facts f)ointed out 
later, it is certain that Cambridge did not wirar 
light blue.' At the first boat race, in 1829, 
“ Oxford blue ” was adopted as the colour for 
the crew from the Isis. In all probability this 
irolour w’as taken from the Horse Guards* Blue, 
for the designation of that regiment was originally 
“ The Oxford Blues,” and the shade of colour is 
almost identical. At any rrte, the resemblance 
is suggestive. 

Cambridge, on the other hand, rowed their 
first race in pink, and there is a definite tradition 
as to the cause of their adopting the light blue. 
Just before the scctmd race, in 1836, crew 
r ahsed that they were unprovided with colours, 
und at the last moment a Mr. R. M. riiilHps 
was hurriedly requested to get t}\f;m some rib- 
bons, no particular shade being .specified. 
Accompanied by an Eton mai^ he w'ent to the 
nearest shop, and at his friend’s suggestion 
purchased a supply of Eton blue ribbons, a 
chance choice to which future generations 
adhered. 
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When the Sports were started in 1864, athletic 
blues were granted \?ithout opposition to the 
first strings on eitlier side, Oxford being the 
first to make the concession. A half blue was 
also granted to the second strings, which bt;- 
came a full blue if they won the event in which 
they competed. 

'Fhe struggle for tlie football blue was mori? 
exciting, at Cambridge at least. 

After the football team- liad played matches 
for somi* considerable time, at llie recjuest of the 
Oxford Association captain, the Oxford Rugby 
captain wrote to the President of the O.U.B.C., 
re(jui‘sting that a blue should be granted to both 
football teams, the eli!ven and the fifteen. 'Fhe 
latter was laid lx*fore a meeting of blues, that is, 
of the cricket team, the athletic hliics, and the 
crew of the boat, and the reriiiest was granted at 
once. 

At (Cambridge matters were not so easily 
settled. 'Fowards thi! close of 1883 the question 
of granting blues for Rugby and Assoc’iation 
was mooti'd. Application w'as made and was 
refused by the then blues, although they 
offered as a com|)romise tliat a certain limited 
number of blues should be shared botw'een the 
teams. This was promptly rejected. Next 
season, on l)i‘cember loth, 18S4, the Cambridge 
Rugby Union X\'. assumed tluj blue at Black- 
heath. Naturally a very hi.'ated controvi.Tsy 
arose, which culminatcil in a dirhatc at the 
('amhridge Union, of which full di*tails may 
he found in the Rev. F. Marshall’s book on 
Rugby football. On a division, the supporters of 
the football blue wiTe \ictorious by 707 to 466. 

Since this time, certain half blue distinctions 
have been invented, but they differ at the tw'o 
Universities. No other full blue exists than 
the five above mentioned. 

All (luestions connerled with tlie aw'arding of 
blues and half blues, the general arrangement of 
contests, and their dati*s, come before the 
Blues Committee, composed of the presidents 
and captains. 

C. R. B. Barkktt. 
RESULTS OF CRICKET MATCHES. 

iSa7 ' i8.>3 Oxfunl won in i inn. i)y 

iSay OAfumwon liy iii; runs. _ \ wii:ket.s. 

1835 ,, ,, lar ,, 1850 ( 'uiiihridgc won liy 3wkr!>. 

1838 „ „ ,, 1857 Oxford „ _ 81 runs. 

1839 Cambridge woiiiii i iiiii. 1358 ,, „ in i inn. 

liy I'.'? runs. 38 runs. 

1840 „ won by frj runs. 18^9 Cambridge won by 28 runs 

1S41 ,, ,, 8 ,, iSiiii „ ,, 3wkts. 

1842 „ ,, i('i2 „ 1861 ,, ,, i33riinh. 

1843 ,, „ .S4 i86a ,, „ Sw'kts. 

1844 T>r.iwn. 1863 Oxford „ Bwkl.s. 

1845 (.'aiiibridgc wonliy6 wkts. 1864 ,, ,, 4 ,, 

1846 OxfnrtI 3 M •• .. 144 

1847 Cambridge „ 138 runs. i860 (Kforii^ wonbyz3runs. 

1848 Oxfnrrl „ 23 ,, 18O7 Caiubridgi; ,, 5 wkts. 

1849 C.imbridge „ 3 wkts. 2S63i ,, ,, i63runs. 

1850 Oxford 127 runs. 1869 ,, ,, 58 „ 

1851 Cambridge „ in i iiiii. by 1870 ,, „ 2 ,, 

4 runs. 1871 Oxford „ 8 wkts. 

1853 Oxford won in z inn. by 1873 ^ ambridge in i inn. 

77 runs. ^ by x66 runs. 

1853 Oxfonl won in x Inn. by 1873 Oxford won by 3 wkts. 

T9 runs. 1874 «« n in t inn. 

1854 Oxfonl won in t inn. by liv 92 runs. 

8 runs. 2875 Oxford won by 6 runs. 
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RESULTS OK CRICKET 

1 876 Canibritl won by 0 wk Ls. 

1877 Oxford 1.J „ 

1878 Cambridge: „ -j.-jS runs. 

*879 •) ,j ywkts. 

^88o ,, ,, ITS ruM-;* 

i8bi Oxford ,, 17,5 ,, 

1B83 I'ninbridgc ,, ywkti# 

1883 ,, ,, 7 ,, 

1B84 Oxford 7 

1885 Cambridge ,, 7 

1886 Oxford ,, nfiriiii';. 

*887 „ „ 7 \vki>. 


THE ENCYCL0 P-^:DIA of sport [university contests 


M ATCl IKS- Conti tntea. 

i6&j IVawn. 

Cainbritlgc „ 1 inn. by 
105 rtiMN. 

Cambridge won iiy 7 wki-*. 


188^ 

I?QO 

i8yi 

18',.; 

*893 

1894 

iR'ii 

lEyfi 

JS97 

1898 


Oxford 

I'auibi'idgu , 

Oxford 

I'aiiibridgc 

f)xford 

(.'ainliridgc 

Oxford 


S M 
i-oh run*;. 

3 wkt’4. 
T34 rtiii>>. 

4 wkt4. 
1 79 runs. 

9 wkt'i. 


RKSUJ/rS OK KOOTBALL MATCH KS. 
Kucuv. 


1S72 

x 87.1- 

1874 

1875 

1S76 

1877- 

187S- 

2879- 

iS?o- 

1881- 

iSSa- 

1883- 


1SC4-5 


Oxford won by a goal 
from a try. 

Drawn, 1 try each. 
Draun, o — o. 

Oxford, 1 try to nil. 
Cambridge, 1 goal j 
tries to nil. 

Oxford, 3 tries to nil. 
Drawn. 0—0. 

80 Cainbridge, 2 goals to 
T goal. 

Drawn, 1 try each. 
Oxford, 3 g«.>als and 1 try 
to 1 gO.'il. 

Oxford, 1 try to nil. 
O.xford, 3 goals and 4 
tries to 1 gold. 

Oxford, 3 goals .and 1 
try to j try. 


iS 3S-9 

iRSo- 

1 891 j- 
1891- 
1 393- 
1803- 
1&04 
1S95- 

1896 

1897 


O.xfiird 10 ; Cambridge 3 ; <lrawii 7 ; total .*5 . 
Association. 


1E73-4 Oxfonl, 

:• to « 

18S6-7 

( 'ambridge. 

2 

to I 

1874- .5 Cambridge, 

.* 1, 0 

18S7-3 

Oxfurd, 


> 

1875 6 O.xftJrd 

4 11 1 

iftSS--9 

] )rawii. 

i 

•« 1 

1876 7 

1877-8 Cambridge, 

1 ,, »i 

a >> I 

iSBg f^o Cainbridge, 
1890-1 Oxford. 

.1 

•. 1 
„ 1 

1878-9 

I ,, <• 

i8yi 

C.Tmliridge, 

5 

*1 1 

1S79-80 „ 

” 1 

t8.)2-3 

O.xford, 



1880-1 ., 

•Ro. 1-4 

Cambridge, 


,, I 

tR8i- 2 O.\ford, 

.3 •• 1 

i 8;4 '5 

1S93 ft 

0.xford, 


11 ^ 

1882-3 Cambridge, 

t „ 3 1 


1 

ti u* 

1883 4 

.■ „ Cl 

iPofv-7 

(.‘.oiiliridge. 

1 

M *■> 

1884-5 •- 

T „ 0 

1897-8 

1 

1 

1* ^ 

i3Sb-6 

1 ,, 0 





Won by 


1R33 fi Cambridge:.? tries to nil. 
ihtO ; 

1887-; 


Cambridge*. 1 goal aiul 
3 tries to nil. 
I'aiiibridge, i goal and 
tries to nil. 

90 Oxford, 1 goal aiul i try 
to nil. 

1 Dr.awii, T goal e uh. 

2 Cambridge*.? triers te) nil. 

3 Drawn, nothing si'oreel. 

4 Oxfiire.!, 1 tty to nil. 

3 Drawn, i go:d e‘:u*h. 

6 I'ambrielge, i goal t<i 

nil. 

7 Oxford, a goals (i ili.) 

to I goal I try. 

-8 Oxfoiel, ? tries to nil. 


Caiiilirielgc 14 ; Oxford 10', wiih emcdr.Twii game in 1888-9. 


OXKOKn AND CAMKRIDCE SPORTS. 

100 Vakus Ki.at Race. 

Wo,, i,y 

^ 1 line. 

See*. 

3864 S. B. D.irby.shiro (Waelbam, 0\) A yd lol 

1865 H. C. Jollye (.Merton, Ox) Aye! luf 

I V*‘**** (^^* KdnTs, Ox) ( Dead \ ^ 

M. C..lmCTe (H.N.C.;o.x) I Hc;.t J *"■ 

1867 K. A. Pitm.’in (.St. John's, Cam) a ft lo? 

j 8(»S J. P. Tfiiricnt (Wadharn, Ox) .*j yds lo 

3869 J. ( J. Wil.son (Worcester, Ox) a y«l.s tuf 

1870 J. l». Wilson (Weirce-Ster, (b\) i.] yds 10 

1871 I (j. Wilson (Wim:e:ster. 0\) o’ins 10? 

1872 W. A. ])awsein ('JViii, t'ain) ? yels i..? 

1873 (J. H. Urinson (Ch i:h, fix) a yils 10" 

1874 Fi. J. Davie*s (Perm. C.im) 1 yd le-d 

1875 C. C. Wooillant! (Corpus, Cam) i yd loj 

1876 M. .Shearinaii (St. Tedm’.s, 0\) 3 yds i*ii! 

1877 K. C Trerxiplin (B.N.C , Ox) a yeJs lol 

1878 K. C!. Trepplin (H.N.C., Ox) 3 yets xo.', 

1B79 K. C. Trej plin(B.N.C., Ox) t yd loi 

x88o K. L. I.ucas (Jesus, Cam) Hyds 10]^ 

x88t 1.. Carter (Corpus, Ox.) 1 yd toi 

18S? L. Carter (Corpus, Ox) yd lo? 

1883 W. G. \fosse fCorjnis, Cain) i ft to? 

1BC4 L. CitrtM’ (Corpus, Ox) • i ft 10? 

1S85 H. E. Booty (Claie, Cam) 4 ft loij 

18S0 H. C. li. 'J’indall (Christ's, Cara) 4ft xoi 

,88, ) E* harden (Trin, Cam) /Dead) .4 

i H. M. Fletcher (Trin, Cam) I Heal / 

j 888 H. M. Fletcher (Trill. Cam) x ft lo?- 

1889 R. W. Turner (Trin. Hall, Cam) aft io2 

1890 E. O. B. Prest (Trin. Hall, Cam) 6 ins lot 

ifinr f Ra-nsbolham (Exeter, Ox) f Dead | , • 

, ■^9* jj (He.*it* 

x8aa .\. Kamsbothain (Exeter, Ox) i ft ia{ 

a 


i. Kanisb;'.tham (Exeter, Ox) . . . , 
^ B. Fry (Wadhani, Ox) 



f Dead 
1 Heat 

't. Jordt-Tn (Univ. Ox) 



L Iordan (IT III V. Ox) 

1 R. Thoiims (Jesus, Ox) 

''. L. Carter (Caiu.s, Cam) 



. . 2 yds 
( Dead 
i Heat 
. rjyds 

^ R. Thomas (Jesus, Oxford) . . . . 




1RO4 

1 *if.fi 

i?f.7 

iKf.3 

1^/19 

ifl7o 

1371 

1872 

1S74 
1375 
1 87^ 

1^78 

*879 

iP.Eo 
1^.8 1 
i £?2 
iPR'j 

i 3?.4 

I??, 6 

I ££7 

iBP?. 

i£L ’9 

1 I 

189: 

*893 

i®c,4 

I .<05 
1 :'c/} 
iSf ,7 
I r-.y-'i 


Quarter Mii.e Fi.A‘ 

.S. B. Darliyshire (Wadh.ain, Ox) . 
Hull. V. (s. Pelham (Trin, Cam) . 
Hon. F. G. Pelham (Trin, Cam) 

£. Pitman (St. John'.s, Cam) . 

J. H. Ridley (Jcsu.s, Cam) . . . 
A. B. IJpcher (Trill, (.!aiii) .... 
R. V. Somers-Sinith (Mer, Ox) 

K. Philpot (Trin, Cam) 

R. Philpot O 'rin, (^’im) 

G. H Ur.iisem (Cli Ch, Ox) . . . 

< *1. A. Templcr (Triii, Cam) . . . 
T. Snow (.\cw. Ox) 

R. J.CW1S (Corpus, Cam) . . . 
W. H. Churchill (Jesus, (.'am) . . 
W. II . Churchill (JcMis, Cam) . . 
M. K. Portal (Balliol, Ox) . . . . 
R. H. Macaiil.iy (King's, t\Tm) . 
R. H. Macaulay (King’s, ('an ) . 
R. H. Macaulay (King's, Cam) . 
K. I*. l*owell (Trin, Cam) .... 
M. H. Paine (Merton, 0.\) . . . 

S. Pdairdi. N. C., Ox) - . . 

H. C. L. 'I'iiulall (Christ's, Cam) . 
H. M. I'Me teller (Trin, Cam) . . . 
A, G. I.i*niaitre (St. John's, ()\) . 
K. W. Turner ('Trin. Hall, (’am) . 
W. B. Thomas (Ch Ch, ().\) . . . 

P. R. Jdovcl (Pem, Ox) 

C. J. B. Monyiienny (Jcsu.s Cam) 
A. kamsbothain (Exeter, Ox) . . 

G. Jordan (Uiiiv. Ox) 

W *Fil/- Herbert (Trill. Hall. Cam) 
W. Fit?- Ilerliert (Trin. Hall, Cun) 
G. Jordan (IJniv. 0.v) 

IK. E Carter (Caiii.s, (’.im/ . . . . 
(C. (». Davison (Sidney, Cam) . . 


T Race. 


. 2 yds 
. 2jyds 

• 3 yds 
. 2 yds 

■ 3 yds 

\,nt 

. 2 yds 
. 2 yds 
. 10 yds 

:.nt 

. 8 yds 
. aj yds 

: 

. 4 yds 
. a yds 
. s yds 

■ 3 yds 

h yd 
J yd 

9 yds 
1 yd 
.•J yds 
10 yds 
9 yds 
6 ins 
8 yds 
4 yds 
4 yds 
4 yds 
4 ft 
8 yds 
/Deaill 
IHeatf 


Oflicial 

Time. 

Sec. 

io4 

lo'? 


JO* 

lot 


Sec. 

55J 

54l 

53 

51 

%\ 

5t!? 

51 

Sil 

5*.? 

53if 

53? 

Sit 

51? 

50? 

53? 

.Sll^ 

51 1 

5' 

5JS 

.SI? 

si's 

5^5 

491 

q 

49? 

sc 


One Mii.e Ki..vr Race. 


V.4 

'•’os 

•V)7 

9 />i\ 

£09 

r.j., 

.*171 

?.72 

‘•73 

■'•74 

?-73 

376 

?77 

?73 

879 

"81 
^ 82 

?,*?4 

S5s 

836 

S?*7 

3S3 

389 

=90 

891 

*'*^3 

891 

594 

595 

596 
"97 
893 


I’. 1. awes ( Trin, (..’am) . . . . 

K. Web.sler (Trin, l^mi) . . 

W. Lamg (Ch. Ch , Ox) . . 

( '». .Sc .It (Magdalen, Ox) . 

. i'.. Gibbs (Jesus, Cam) . . 
Ko>d> (Trill. Hall, Cam) . 

H. Beiis.'m (BaHiol, Ox) . . 
Chri^lie (IJiicoln, Ox) . . . 
I'hr.siU* (l.inc iln, 0.\) . . . 

F., Gum on (Trin, (Jam) . . 

A. S.Tiidford (t-'li. Ch., 0\) 

A. Samlford (I'h. Cli., Ox) 

K. J. Nu holls(('h. (:h.,Ox) 
Cunliflfc (Trin, Cam) ... 

I. . Clarke (Magdalen, Ox) . 

R. Wise ((juren’s, O.x) . . 

R. Wise ((Jueen’s, Ox) . . . 

F.. Wells (Magdalen, Ox) . . 

E. Wells (Magdalen, Ox) . . 

. D. 1 .aTouche (Pem, (Jam) 

E. H. Pratt (St. John'.s, Ox) 

R. Holland (Pem, Ox) . . 

J. K. Cross (Xcw, Ox) . . 

J. K. Cro.ss(New, 0.v) . . 

J. K, Ooss(Ncw, (^x) . . 

J. K. Cr‘ss(New, Ox) . . 
PolbK:k.Hill(Keble, Ox). 

C. Allen (Corpus, 0.x) . . 

K. I.utycns (Sidney, Cam) 

E. Lutyens (Sidney, Ctim) 

. E. Lutyens (Sidney, Cain) . 

. E. I. uty.;ns (.Sidney, Cam) . . 

F. Howard (Trinity Hall, C.-im) 
F. Howard (Trinity Hall, Cam) 

L. Dunson (Balliol, Ox) . . . . 


. 4 yds 
. 40 yds 
. 2'j yds 
. 0 yds 
. 20 yds 

• 3 yds 

I yd 
. 6 yds 

■ ^ yds 

. 10 3'ds 

• i y«i 

. 6 yds 
3 yds 
. ij[ yds 

■ sydj* 

. as yds 
. 35 yds 

■ 50 yds 
. 18 yds 
. 3 yds 
. 12 yds 
. 8 yds 
. 40 yds 

■ 25 yds 
. ?o yds 
. 60 yds 

• 3 yd« 

. 6 yds 
. as yds 
. 10 yds 
. 60 yds 
X3i yds 
. 13 yds 
. 6 in. 


Mill. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

41 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Sec. 

44} 

46 

40I 

•28! 

.33? 

38! 

2B*2 

39l 

34f 

.32? 

V* 

.14? 

36! 

34! 

a6? 

.37? 

28? 

25? 

HI 

31? 

26*? 

34? 

23 

2.3! 

29} 

27? 

35! 


Two Miles Flat Race, 


1864 

1855 

1866 

1867 


Min, 


Sec. 

38! 


There was no race. • 

K. K. Webster (Trin, Cam) 40 yds to 

f J. W. Laiiig (Ch. (jh.. Ox) 1 Dead \ 

\C. H. Long (Trin, Cam) ! Heat j 

K. L. N. /Mitchell (Ch. Ch., Ox) .... i ft 9 59 

In rS68 a Three Miles Ra:e was substituted. 



UNIVERSITV contests] THE EN(:YCI. 0 P*EI)IA OF SPORT 


SOS 


'I'liKEK Miles Flat Race. 


i863 J. If. M«»rgan (Trill, Ox) . . . 
i860 J. H. Morgan (Trill, Ox) , . . 

1870 J. H. Morgun (Trin, Ox) .... 

1871 A. F. Clarke (Trin, I ’x) . . . . 

- r K. H. Henson (Halliol, Ox) . . 

1872 M. Hawtrey, St. Jolin’s, Cam) 

1873 W. M. Smith- D.irrien (Mag, 0\) 

1874 W. R. H. Strvr.nson (NVw, Ox) 

1875 W. R. H. Stevenson (New, Ox) 

1876 A. Ooodwin (Jesus, <.)\) .... 

1877 W. R. H. .Stevenson (New, Ox) 
1873 A. Goixlwin ( Icsns, Ox) .... 

1879 A. F. Hill-s (l.Tiiiv. Ox) 

i38o W. W. Hough (Corpus, Cam) 
iSSi F. R. Henson (New. Ox) . . . 
1882 \V. \V. Hough (Corpus. Cam) . 
1833 W. W. Hough (Corpus, Cam) 

1884 T. C. Tolei (Ch. Ch., Ox) . . . 
i88s K. F. W. F.liot (Trill, Cam) . . 
iS86 J. H. A. Maishiill (Uiiiv. Ox) . 
1887 F. M. Ingram (Macii, Ox) . . . 

1885 \V. PolIo.;k-Hill(KehIe, (3.V) . . 

1889 W. Poliock-Hill (Kcblu, Ox) . . 

1890 W. Pollock. Hill (Kehle, Ox) . . 

1891 C. Ekin (CInre, (jam) .... 

1892 B. C. Allen (Corpus, Ox) .... 

1893 F. .S. Hontn (Trin. Hall, ('.'ani) . 
1S94 F. .S. Horan (Trin. Hall, Cam) . 

1895 F. S. Horan (Trin^ Hall, Cam) . 

1896 

1897 


J. M. Fremantle (Hertford, Ox) 
I. M. Freiiianllc (Hertford, Ox) 


()o yds 
8.. yds 
■.»ii yds 

Ti.i yds 
10 yils 
so yds 
100 >d.s 


1893 J. M. Freiiiantle (Hertford, Ox) 

120 Yards Hurdle Race (10 Hdls.). 


1864 A. \V. T. I.)aniel (Trin, (am) . . . 

1865 T. Milv.Tin (Trin. Hall. (.\'im) . . . 

1866 D. Morgan (Magd. Hall, Ox) . 

1867 C. N. JjickHOii (Magd. Hall, Ox) . 

1868 (\ Pitt-Taylor ('IViii, Cam) .... 

1869 F. O. Philpolt(St. F.dm. Hall, Ox) 

1870 J. L. Stirling ('I'rin, Cam) 

/ \V. (?. Davies ('IVin, Cam) 

^ IE. S. (Suniier (Hniv. Ox) 


1873 

1873 

1874 
•875 

187O 

1877 

1878 

z88o 

1881 

1883 


. /»\.!s 

J yd 

. a yds 

‘Uds 

. 8 yds 
f Dead I 
t Heat / 
I ft 
I yd 
5 V'l'’ 


1C. S. (Jarnier (Diiiv Ox) 

H.K.Upch.-r (St. John’s, Ox) . . 

H. K. IJpcher (St. John's, Ox) ... 

A. H. r.od<*r (Jesus, ( ’am) i ft 

A. B. 1.a>der Cam) 8 yds 

S. F. JTackvm (St. John’s, Ox) O yds 

S. Palmer (Comus, Cum) C iiis 

L. K. Jiirvis (Trill, Cam) ij jd.- 

(t. P. C. Lawrence (Corpus, ()\) tJ yds 

^y. K. Bailey (Trin, C'aiii) ytls 

C. L. l)ds Oraz (Trill, (!'aiii) 3 y»ls 

1883 C. L. Des Graz (Trill, Cam) I'yd 

1884 W. R. Pollock (Trin, (.!am) 5 yiN 

1885 A. McNeil (Trin, Ox) 8 yds 

1886^ A. C. M. Croome (Magd., Ox) 3 yds 

1887* J. Ije Fleming ((Jl.'ire, Cam) i.l yds 

1888 J. ]..e Fleming (Clare, Cam) yds 

1889 J. L. Greig (Clare, Cam) . 1 ft 

1890 J. L. Oeig (Cafe, Cam) 5 yds 

1891 K. Le Fleming (Clan:, Cam) ;; yd> 

<893 H. Lc Fleming (CZlarc, C'am) i yds 

TBonfH- Y.S.Gedge(Kehle.Ox) ifi.-ad) 

^“93 I E. L. Collis (Kehle, Ox) I. nt I 


»7: 

i'’. 

in* 

vv- 

if-r: 

ib’-i 


. Oakley (Ch.Ch., Ox) 1 yd 

. Oakley (('ll. Ch., Ox) f y<l 

. Oarnier (Oriel, Ox) 6 ins. 

>897 E. T. Garnicr (Oriel. Ox) >ds 

189S K. T. Gamier (Oriel, Ox) 0 m.s 


1894 W. 
189s W. 
:896 E 


y. J. 

N: 


200 Yards Hurdle Rack (ioTTdls.), 

1864 E. Wynne-Finch (Trin, Cam) 6 ins 

This race has not tiince been run. 

Steeplechase (about 2 Miles). 

1^64 R. C. Gariier'X'J'rin, (.’am) 

7 ■ This race has not since been run. 


Ill 


t.iMi I.' fi. ill. 


Won by 

Otlicial 

Time. 

1-7:; 

K. J. 1 >.s\ ies 1 1 Vin. t an d 

K. I. l»ii\ies(Pi-ni. I'am) 


21 

21 

3 

b 


Mill. 

.Sec. 

i'7l 

F.. I. Davies tPein, C;im) . . . . 


22 


2c>0 yd.s 

1.5 



H. K. I'pcher (.St. J,)liirs, ( )\) . . 


21 

0 

aoi yds 

TS 


I. -71. 

-M. J. Briiuks(P.. X. C.. l)\) . . . 


.M 

8.'. 

iiio y ds 

I.? 

4^ 

1S77 

C. -Nl. Ki'inp (( )rii-I, (~)x) 


20 


i«'3 yds 

IS 

2'., 

1 j7i 

C. M. Ki-iiip (1 )ric l, (>.\) . .4 . . 


22 

'■'I 

j Di-ad 


1^7-1 

L. I'addeley (Je.sus, Cam) . . . . 


2u 

III/ 

\ Heal 


44.: 

1 ^ ■ 

11 . S. WuihI (Queen’s, 14\) . . . . 


'.’i» 

i.'i 

luii yds 

ts 

8“ 

I'M 

K. .Si.irev ( Trill, Cam) 


21 

oA 

aao y^ls 

13 

46 

i.^-_- 

11. S. Wood ((JlleeiTs, tl\) . . . . 


2.3 

ij 

2s yds 

Jr* 


I ? 

M. B. Pe.’ii III k ('I'rin. ( l.\) . . . . 


2«.» 

1 

4«i yds 

Is 

1 J 

I '■■4 

(L (h‘:iMiam ( li-sus, (’.nil) . , 


•Jit 

If' 

1911 yds 

IS 


1 ■ -s 

A. tl. Grant .\shiT(l!. .\. C Ci\) 


ly 

I '.I 

'.•5 yds 

TS 

v.»‘- 

I '-.1. 

F. B. Riiberts (.^flw ) M. t . . . 


21 

o' 

15.1 yds 

IS 

14‘ 

li 

C.‘.7 

F. G. Till k ( Trin. Cam) 


20 

J 

“■;5 yd*' 

13 

1 

W. (!. Keiid.il (Si. JiiliiTs. C.nn) . 


20 

III} 

2jo y'fls 

IS 

5‘ 

r''i 

J. L. (ireig (Cl.ire. C.un) 


21 

4 

1 yds 
i^io yils 

CS 

IS 

27* 


I. 1.. Greig (( l.ire, ( '.nil) . . . 

1 T. Jennings (C.iiiis, Cam) . . . 

1 I lead ) 

22 

7-1 

76 

lo yds 

IS 

-4'- 

1. .1 j 

1 R. I. Leakey (Ci'i piis. Cam) . . 

. . 1 Ile.n ) 

2(3 

10 yils 

IS 

i!"* 

iK t 2 

1?. li. Try (Wailli.iiii, (>\) . . . . 



s 

151. y ils 

Is 

11 i 

1--3.; 

B. I'ly' (Wadh.'im, ( )\) . . . 


2.1 

06 

7 >d'* 

Is 

'JS^ 

It94 

C. B. Fiy (Wadh.iiii. ( i\) . . 


22 

4 

■jii yds 

IS 



W. Meiidelsun ( |c Mis, Cain) . . . 



S.1 

7*1 yds 

15 


i5'/i 

K. Batrhi iiir (Caius. Cam) . . . . 


2 2 

7' 

8i.» yds 

IS 

'-o‘. 

1807 

<;. C. VassalUGiiel. (»x) . . . 


2.'! 

7 

S yds 

I.S 


I-y* 

G. C. Vassall (Oriel, ()\) . . 


2.! 

3I 


Long Jump. 


1864 

1865 

1866 


1 listuncc 


1869 

1870 

1871 


F. H. Gooch (Merton, Ox) .... 

F. H. GfMKh (Merton, Ox) . . . . 

T. G. Little (St. Peter’s, Cam) . . 

C. A. Absolom (Trin, Cam) 

A. C. Tosswell (Oriel, Ox) at 

R. Waltham (St. Peter’s, Cam) . 


Hii-.n Jump. 


7 

sc: 

I .? 

I t 

1'. M. G<ii>i h ( Merliiii, ( )\) .... 



Height 

ft. 

5 

in. 

5 

7* 

I -1' s 

F. H. t ioDi-li ( .Meri n, t)\) 





p 

ii 

34 

I.'.l.' 

J. II. Kiiupell ( Trin. Ilall, Cam) . . 
T C«. Liltle(Sl. PiIit’s, Cam) . . . 




5 





s 

•) 


!.•' 

H*. . F. S. 0 Grady (St. J..l,ii s. Ox) 




5 

7 

Stv. 

1 

1 K L. N. .Miti.litll (Cli. Ch.. < U) . . 

1 J. l I Inaru (Trin, 1 am) 



; : } 

5 

5 

17 1 

1 S 7 ** 

( K. Bergman (St. Kdmund’s llidl, Ox) 
1 J. H. ( iuriiey ( Trin, Cam) 




S 

4-1 

iKl 

1571 

J. H. tJuriiey ('I’rin, I'am) 




.S 

.36 

»7' 

I -’72 

J. Ii. (»niiiey (Trin, Cam) 




s 

5 

tfj 

c*; I 

J. IL Gurney Fl’riii, Cam) 




5 

h 

w!’ 

l^'♦ 

Sir. J, Br*iijks(B. N. C., 0\) 

M. G. CJIa/ebpinlc (Ballinl, 0\) . . . 




5 

lu 

U>|* 

1 '75 




s 

9 

16 " 

1 i7»» 

.M. J. Br....k>(B. i\. Ov) . . 




0 

'4 

1 '77 

G. W. Bl.illiuayl (1 .'iir]ms, C.im) . . 




5 

7 

j6« 

1 > 

G. W. Blalh\\a\ 1 (Cnrpiis. Cam) . . 




s 

3 

17'*! 

I’/i 

K. H. Mac.uilay( King’s, Cam) . . 




.s 


Ifll 

1 - S. 1 

R. H. Macaulay (King s, C;im) . . . 




5 

9 

inf 

rj.-'i 

H. K. t.’oiike ( I’rin, Cam) ... 




5 

h 

10 

1 '.-’2 

(t. I.. Ciilhiinine (Cmpus, Cam) . . 




5 

P\ 

'7 

1 4 ; 

G. I.. Cdlhnurne (t 'iii'|ius, Cam) 




5 

H'l 

1' \ 

t4.^4 

Cr. L. Ciilhiiurne (Cnrjui'i, Cam) . . 




5 

9 

Mt\ 

iCs 

i'-5 

( G. F. Hnniby (I’lirpn.s. 0\) , . . . 

J W. I*. Mnnlgiiinery' (Melt Mil, 0\) . 

' S. (.). Pnrves (Queen’s, Cam) .... 
W. P. Moiiljiomery (.Mellon, 0.\) . 



■ • 1 

S 

f-i 

i0‘: 

'7'. 

G.-y. 



5 

8.A 


1870 J. A. Omaby'(Lincoin, Ox) 

£. N. Hodges (Queen's, Ox) , 


*«•: 

1893 

10-: 


If.- 


ifd 

i 365 

.Sec. 


2^1 1 


Min. 

1 866 

1.367 

10 

lUr. 


l3«i9 


1370 


1871 

ft. in. 

1372 

j ?.73 

iS (3 

1874 

18 9 

i<i7.S 

2(3 4 

1S76 

30 2 

1877 

21 o', 

1873 

20 d 

1879 

31 

i83o 

20 2 

i83z 


i ^!7 W. P. MimlKi»iiii.'iy(.Mfri«jii, ( >x) . 
I ' ji W. P. Monigomi-ry (Merlon, ( >.\) . 
. f H. J. Sruii (Mi'i inii, 0\) . . . . 

|» p,;„l, m'V ('rrin. Cam) . . . 

i^ 9 »» T. Ji-imings (t’aiiis. Cam) . . . . 

I’iji II. Lt: Fli’iiiing (( l.iie, C<im) . . . 

H. Le Flemini; (t'lare. C.im) . . . 

iS'j 5 K. D. Svvanwick (Uiiiv. Ox) . . . 

1 .ijt K. D. Swaiiwick (Univ. t )x) . . . 

G. .A, Ci.iidini'r (\i.*w, fix) . . . 

I'i/) E. (). Kirlew (Ch, Ch., 0\) . . . 

/ F.. O. Kirlew (Ch. Ch., Ox) . . . 

' \I'.. H. Cliolmcluy (Ji-siis, Cam) . . 

IT. S. Adair (Oriel, 0.\) 


S 8j 
5 

5 8 

5 9 
5 96 

5 

.S 10 1 
5 

S 8.i 
5 73 
5 8 


Thk«>\vi.\(; hie Cricket Ball. 


Yds. ft. in. 


In 1 3^.4 and since the Ball h:is mil been tlirown. 

TiiRDWiNt; THE Hammer (16 lb.). 

ft. in. 

G. R. Tliurntoii (Jesii.s, Cam) 87 7 

J. R. F.yre (I l.ire. Cam) 98 o 

'I'. Batsnn (Lincoln, Ox) 99 6 

IL Leeke ('i'rin. Cam) 103 tt 

F. l.T. Waite (Balliol, Ox) 1137 a 

A. W. Churchward (Pein, (’am) 105 5 

J Paler.soii (Trin, Cam) 10.3 a 

S. S. Brown (St. John s. Ox) 122 6 

(L H. H.’de.s (Tnn, Cam) 126 9 

G. 11. Hales rrriii, ('am) 127 o 

CL H. Hales (Trin, Cam) 138 3 

G. H. Hale.s (Trill, Cam) 138 o 

E. Baddcley (Jc^^^'*i Cam) 106 2 

A. H. F.ast(St. John’s, Cam) H7 li 

A. H. F.ast (St. John's, Cam) 116 o 

W. l^awrence (St. John's, Ox) 120 2 



5 o 6 


THE ENCYCLOP-^.DIA OF SPORT . [univkrsitiks 


Distance: 

1882 H, H. r/irley (Jcmis, Cam) . * 

1883 K. P. Lc Marchaiit (Queen’s, Ox) 

T884 !*'• P> Mnrchuut (Queen's, Ox) 

1885 j. K. Orfurd (King's, Cam) 

1886 1. H. Ware (H. N. C., Ox) 

1887 H. Neilson (Clare, Cam) 

j 888 H. Woollier (Trill, (\am) 

1889 K. L. -Macdonald (St. John's, Ox) 

1890 N. M. ('ohen (Jesus, Cam) 

1891 T. Jennings (( !aius. C'ani) 

1892 H. A. Cnopcr (Trill. Hall, Cam) 

1893 Cr. S. Kohertsiiii (New, Ox) 

1894 O. S. Kobei'Isoii (New, Ox) 

1895 (t. S. Knbertson (New, Ox) 

i8i>6 A. U. Johnstone (Pembroke. Cam) 

1897 I- A. tlalliiliiy ('I'rin, Cam) 

1B9S D. 0.»T. Haines (Trill. JIall, Cam.) 


ft. 

in. 

JOl 

10 

95 

8 

107 

4 

99 

7 

y6 

IX 

94 

10 

93 

10 

9* 

5 

94 

2 

102 

10 

gfi 

4. 

>05 


lol 

41 

116 

7 

107 

7 

97 

9 

102 

6 


In i36.t and 1865 Hammer throwing was not in the Programme. 


Pl ITlNi; THK WkIGIIT (i6 I.H.). 


1865 < I. W. Klliott (Trill, Cam) . . . 
iSfi6 G. W. Klliott (Trill, Cam) . . . 
1867 K. Waltham (St. ]*et. Cam) . 
i8fi8 R. Waltham (St. I*ci, (.'am) . . 
1869 K. Wallharii (St. Pet, (.'am) . . 
1E70 S. F. Lui:as (Kxeti-r, Ox) . . . 

1871 H. W. R. D imvillc (Pent, Ox) . 

1872 H. W. R. l)oinviiie(Pem, Ox) . 

1873 S. .S. Pruwn (St. John's, 0.\) 

1874 S. S. Brown (St. John's, 0.\) . 

1875 S. S. Brown (.St. John’s, Ox) . 
1C76 (J. H. Hoilges (Qiiei-n’s, Ox) . 
1877 H. O. D. T)avidsoii-(Tiin, Cam) 
1S78 A. H. Kasi (St. John’s, Cain) . 
J&7J A. 11. Kasi (.St. John’s, (.'am) . 
1880 A. H. I'*ast (.St. John’s, Cam) . 
t88i W. Lawrence (Si. John's, Ox) . 
iR8a M. Evans »n (Jesiis, 0,\) . . 

1883 1. H. Ware(n. N. ('.. Ox) . , 

1884 I- H. Ware(B N. C., O.x) . . 

1885 j. H. Waie(M. N. (:.,Ox) . . 

1886 J. H. Ware(H. N. Ox) . . 

1887 K. O’F. Kelly ((^liiis, CJaiii) . . 

1888 K. O'F. Kelly ((.'aiiis, Cam) . . 

1889 C. Rolfe ((?lare, (^nn) 

1890 M. n. Elder (Jesus, (.'.'nil) , . . 
r8ai S. II. Bather (King’.s, Cam) . . 

1892 C. A. While (New, 0.\) . . . . 

1893 K. Hind (Kellie, Ox) 

1894 C. H. Rivers (St. John's. (!am) 
1895^ E. J. Wal.soii (Trill, Cam) . . . 
i8f/)* J. H. (Bulloch (Trill, (Jam) . . 

1897 J. H. Bulloch ('I'rin, (!aiti) . . 

1898 F. E. Sii'iwball ((Jiieeii’s, O.x) . 


('am. 
style, 
ft. in. 

44 

loA 
34 9“ 
.i4 3 
.34 4 

36 eA 
ts 

37 

CS -• 
37 ir 

j6 ,? 
3O o 
.15 ^'1 


M .S 
5 

35 

37 I'd 
•47 (j 

3(1 T I 


3 

37 «• 
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The Spurts have been won on 15 occasions by Oxford aiul on 
19 occasions by Cambridge. 

There h.'is been one tie, ami if on that occasion the .Sports bad 
been decidftd by scironds, (T:iin bridge wrniUI liavo won. 

Since lliecoinmeiicerneiit of the .Sports, (Jxfurd has scored 1^9 firsts 
and 15S seconds, and Ca:nbridge has .scored 155 lirNis and 149 
a^onds, out of 314 events. 


l'\»r the lb ml Uaci* rc.suli.s, see Vtil. II., )i, 296. 


UNIVERSITIES, SPORT AT AMER 
ICAN- At an American University all forms of 
sport are taken far mon? .seriously than is the 
case at Oxford or Canihridj^c?. In comparing 
my Harvard friends with those far more numer- 
ous companions wlio were my contemporaries 
at Oxford, J find it difficult to realise that both 
were undergraduates. The differences are em- 
phasised with a keenness tliat is reflected in the 
men themselves, in every branch of sport which 
they affect, in the very point of view from which 
they regard their time at a University and their 
lives afterwards. 

Climati*, to begin with, is a very vital factor 
in the problem of describing either an English 
undergraduate to an American student, or a 
Cambridge “ man ” to him of Vale or Harvard. 
Abuse the English climate as you may, there is 


yet in it that saving quality of moderation which 
escapes the deadening extremes of heat or cold. 
A Thames that will bear a coach and four is as 
rare as a Henley that produces sunstroke in a 
single crew. Rowing is indeed not only a possi- 
bility, but in almost every year a recorded fact 
on English rivers from the first day of January 
till the last day of December. And since few 
ICnglishmen are content with merely practice, 
you shall find an energetic wet-bob within sight 
of a good race from one end of a year to the 
other. 

Take the career of a freshman, for instance, 
who goes up to Christ Church with a reputation 
from the Eton t?ight, perhaps as captain of the 
winning crew in the last T.Adies* Plate. He prob- 
ably rows for his college in the University 
l^ours in his first term ; he certainly is sent up 
for the University 'Frial Eights, and before the 
next term begins he will have had a chance of 
several good races and at least two victories to 
add lo his experience. If his excellence is 
already ])roved to be first class, he goes at Ihe 
end of January straight into the University 
crew, and finishing the last part of his training 
upon- tidal waters, he races at Putney against 
(.'anibridge irarly in April. If this has as yet 
provi^d impossible of attainment, he has at least 
r()wi.*d in his (College Torpid, and very possibly 
put seven hard bumping races to his crdtlit, 
without counting other minor college (rom- 
jietilions that may come in his way. In the 
sumnu.‘r Ua-m the rowing calendar grows^ yet 
more thickly studded with “important fixtures.” 
His collegi? eight oftcni begins training before 
the rest of the University are in residence. 
Soon after the middle of the term his crew has 
made its bid for the headship of the river, 
ousted its rivals, or maintained its plac'e, and he 
sees his way (dear to the possible entry for a 
cup at Henley. But there are University 
Sculls and Pairs to be won before the Isis 
is deserted, and the lessiT triumphs of his 
college regatta to achieve, and a short period 
of rest (if his captain be a wise one) enjoined 
before the Henley training starts. After all 
that has gone before, about three weeks only 
is ri^quired (except in rare cases), either to 
accustom a college eight to the lively water 
of the lower reaches, or to weld into a crew the 
various oarsmen picked from the best of either 
University, who represent such a combination 
as Leander; for at Cambridge the rowing season 
has been, to all intents and purpose.s, identical. 

Imagine, then, the American crew whom our 
three-weeks I-»eander eight find ready for them 
at the Temple Tsland. Whether they hail from 
Yale or Harvard or ("ornell, they are eight as 
big and strong and handsome men as ever sat 
in a boat on either side of the Atlantic. You 
notice j>articularly the fine development of their 
arms and thf^ sunburn of their sluns ; for their 
habit of rowing naked to the waist at home has 
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coloured them like so many bronze statues. 
But the greatest difference of all you will not 
see, for it is rather mental than physical, rather 
moral than material ; it has nothing to do with 
papier machi boats and central seating, with 
swivel rowlocks or new-patterned blades ; it is a 
matter of the “ point of view,” and a result of 
training, or — if you will — of nationality. Six 
months ago these eight devoted boys were 
practically certain that they would represent 
their University at Henley. Six months ago 
they toiled in a gymnasium at appointed tasks ; 
they worked at an accurately calriilatcd piece 
of machinery in a tank ; they thought and slq)t, 
and dreamt and lived on rowing. If the 
contest in question had been one of N'ale 
against Harvard, the eight would have devoted 
their entire nervous energy for a very consider- 
able period not to rowing merely, but to the 
problem how most decisively to beat their rivals. 
The prospect of defeat has filled them with the 
bitter conviction that their whole after life would 
be a disgusting dreary desert. 'J’he vision of 
success has brought with it plans for extended 
journeying around a sympathetically joyful uni- 
verse. Exile in a hard-worki.'d West, \yht*re 
alone the vanquished may hide his humbled 
head from a world that echoes with derisive 
scorn, is their only alternative, 'fhe thing began 
very si?riously indeed ; it went on with df)ggetl 
resolution ; it has ended in a nervous tension 
that wears every member of the crew to fiddle- 
strings, And this is not merely the result of 
a necessarily peculiar preparation ; it has been 
caused by intense mental preoccui3ation, only 
interrupted by examinations fitr more* severe and 
far more frequent than any Blue at either 
English University is called upon to face. Jhit 
it is caused more than all by a convi('tion that 
nothing — absolutely nothing — will atom? for tlu? 
bitterness of defeat. How different all this is 
from the “ mental attitude ” of the linglish ctcw 
beside them, n»ust be clear from what has been 
already said. Whether from Oxford or from 
Cambridge, the English oarsman has had far 
more things than rowing to occuj)y his attention 
in the year that lies behind ; even in rowing 
alone, so many varied interests and so many 
different races have taken up his time, that this 
international contest which winds up his summer 
season is itself but the final incident of an 
excellent good time. 

Because I have so far confined myself to row- 
ing, it must not be thought that this is the only 
port in vhich the American undergraduate has 
a far harder time than we do. It was once 
actiially said that the English took^their pleasures 
seriously. That critic can never have had the 
advantage of visiting an American University. 
Sadness is no word for the feeling with which a 
Yale or Harvard captain approaches any contest 
agmnst his hated rivals. He is filled with a 
serious and solemn realisation that out of an 
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infinity of possibilities it lies upon him to choose 
that special combinfltion which shall ensure 
success. He has no joy in practising save as a 
means to the perfection t)f that end. He takes 
no delight in the actual I'ontest till the final re- 
cord proves him incontestably — nay, overwhelm 
ingly - the victor, 'rhis feeling finds its ex])res- 
sion in the rigid formation of a certain styU*, that 
after long study has been judgi?d to l>e most 
likely to siu'c'eed. 'Fhat why you hear strange 
terms like the “Abraham Lincoln’’ stroke, or 
the “(leorge Washington ■’ style in variejus Uni- 
versities. 'I’he gentlemen whose names are thus 
immortalisi'd are supposi‘d l«) have invi*nted a 
l)artirular maniiuilation of I lie arms and body, 
which will apply the lilade in a manner absolutely 
invincible, and — most imiiorlant of all- abso- 
lutely unknown to any rival prophet. 'I’hat is 
why American football teams practise in the 
darkest secrecy behind high palisad(.s with jiosted 
scouts to ward off sjiies from any hostile cam]). 
'I'he rival team or eight might possibly iliscovcr 
the talisman of victory and put the sei ret of 
their op|)onenls’ lively c-ombinations to their own 
base u. es. 1 shall never forget the horror of an 
Anuric'an University friind of mine when he 
first reafised that Oxford were about to accom- 
pany tin* (’ambridgi! coa< h in his own sti‘am 
lauiu'h while he shouted instructions to the light 
blue crew. His state of mind then was only 
surjiassed by the blank ama/ement with which 
he learnt one night at I’utney that (.'ambridge 
were beguiling the aftiT-dinner tedium of their 
training by inviting the.* Dark blues to see and 
loudly laugh at a moving picture of the (.’am- 
bridge CTCW at work ni‘ar Mortlake thrown iif)on 
the screi.il by the niercilirss aniniatograph. 

He was almost as much confused to hear the 
inde])eiulent fashicin in which the rival captains 
settled the details of the coming race. I^'or no 
American undiigraduate, however exalted his 
position among his fellow sjiortsmen, can daro 
to settle the details of an athletic fixture of his 
own men? motion. 'Flu? love of legal cpiibbling 
which T have already noticed in another article 
upon their football -may iK.*rhaf)s go for some- 
thing in accounting for this. But a very direct 
- and to my mind a very unfortunate — cause, is 
the way in w'hich graduates are allowed the crin- 
trol of these affairs ; not younger num only who 
have just taken their degrees, but men whose 
only excuse for bi.ing connected with University 
s[)ort is the fact that they havt; grown old in 
delivering University lectures. I must not be so 
misunderstood as to be chargt'd with ingratitude 
to the many — who shall be nameless, for their 
fame needs no advertisement and does not seek 
it -...-who have livi?d on at Oxlord and (.’ambridge 
doing such good service to thi?ir various athletic 
institutions that we almost forgot they were 
“Dons” at all. But not one of these i)ublic- 
spirited gentlemen interferes with athletic: details 
in the manner ccjinmon in Ameri('a. A con- 
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spiciioiis instance (occurred at the last University 
boat race (1898). N(jt a*ii)an |)resent had any 
voice in the matter save the two presidents. 
Many were of llu^ opinion that a race in such 
weather was not only unwise but impossible. 
Yet tlie captains wished to row, and they did. 
The men who run, (jr play cricket and football, 
or row are accustomed to manage thirir own 
affairs in this manner, and it is a very good 
thing for them. Financial matters are often left 
— and with great advantage- -to permanent and 
older ofticials of the kind I have mentioned. 
But it is no small |)arl of the valuable training of 
Knglislv University life that the undergraduates 
have so much of the management of their own 
affairs in their (nvn hands. Even a college 
captain tastes the joys of leadership and is 
stilfened by responsibility. 'J'he ('ajjtain of any 
University team is a far more important member 
of .S()(!iety. 'The h(aiour of his University in 
some parti<'ular direction is in his hands to make 
or mar. He is not judged merely on results, 
but he is asked to make the best use of his 
material, and he is conscious that every man 
behind him backs him uii. 'riie lessons in 
personal self-control, in the condiu't of affairs, in 
the treatment <»f <»ther men, that are thus ac- 
quired, are of tlie highest servi<x* afterwards, and. 
even at the Universities their effect is to turn out 
men much more in contact with the realities of 
life, as repri'sented by the surroundings of a 
larger world than is the case in America. 

For at Harvaril, to lake an instance typical of 
the rest, the governing body of the university 
(called tin? “ Faculty ”) has controlled its sports 
from the beginning: a s)slem that has some 
excuse with schoolboys, or even at the outset of 
a very small Universit)-, but is antiquated and 
unneces.sary now for \'ale or Hariard or their 
rivals. Imagine the Senate or the Hebdomadal 
Council arranging the details of the ’Varsity 
.sports and deci<ling to abolish the hundred 
yards ! Yet the Harvard Faculty has always 
been accustomed to issue ordinances allowing 
or forbidding certain competition.s, deciding the 
number, the date, and the place of various 
matches, controlling the movements of the 
members of the teams. I’hough undergraduates 
now go u]) a little older than they used to do, 
and though increase in numbers has been at- 
tended by a vast increase in all forms of ath- 
letic.s, yet the principle of this strange interference 
with Ifniversity spcjrts continues in the new' 
“Athletic (Committee” of nine, on which there 
are only three undergraduates, the remaining 
tw'o-thirds being graduates and I!)on.s. Jn the 
hands of thi.s comniittee are placed all arrange- 
ments for the contests with Yale or other uni- 
versities ; with them rests the final and indis- 
pensable confirmation even of a captain whom 
a team have eleeted for themselves. One result 
- is a quantity of preliminary correspondence 
jwhich is far too like the prelude to a modern 
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prize fight. I have no doubt that, reluctance to 
begin relations w'ith an epistolary w'ar of W'ords 
has often caused Oxford and Cambridge under- 
grailuate captains to seek refuge in silence 
from the multitudinous queries of an American 
athletic committee more than half composed 
of Dons. 

But the tyrannous w'ay in wdiich these young 
Republicans are governed is not the only thing 
which fills an inquiring English visitor W'ith 
surprise. He regrets to discover that the spirit 
of competition is not nearly such a keenly living 
thing as he remembers it at home. It is replaced 
by a fatal lust for scoring victories and making 
“records.” I w’ill show' what J mean by a 
([notation from one of their own prophets, one 
of the best .siiortsmcn America has ever sent 
over here to write the result of his experience 
for his compatriots’ instruction. 'Mr. Caspar 
W hitne)' remarks with surprise on the frequency 
with which our University football teams con- 
tinue to play matches after the most important 
fixtures on their card is over. 1'his, he w'rites, 
“ differs materially from our own system, and is 
not so good, since it makes a series of anti- 
climaxes, where there is nothing to gain and 
every tiling to Icjse.” Mr. Whitney has evidently 
yet to learn that ICnglish athletic contests are 
not arranged solely from the spectacular point 
of vii‘W’. It is obvious that he cares monf for 
victory in a certain match than for any enjoy- 
ment of the s[)ort itself. But his admirable book 
seems to have done some good already. ^ For 
soon after its publication there w'ere .signs that 
“college politics” were losing .some of their 
severity. I^arly last spring (in 1897) a meeting 
between Harvard, Yale, and Cornell w'as ar- 
ranged without any difficulty; and Columbia, 
Cornell, and Pennsylvania agreed to race as 
well. lUit this was only after a period of dis- 
[niting which had almost resulted in the death 
of ciollege athletics alt(igether. It seemed to 
have been entirely forgotten that victory or 
defeat were alike far less importaqt than the 
fact of racing or playing one team against 
anotlier, w'hatever the results. 

I cannot but think that one reason for this 
diminution in the competitive spirit is to be 
found ip the constitution of American Univer- 
sities. F\)r these abodes of learning are “ one 
and indivisible.” There are no separate col- 
leges, apparently no centres round which that 
keen individual rivalry can cluster w'hich is so 
well know'll at Oxford and Cambridge. Conse- 
quently there is no struggle twice a year for the 
headshi}) of the river, no competitions for a 
college cup, no body of separately organised 
boat clubs from which ready-trained oars can 
be selected for the University crew. A far more 
fatal result is that an American undergraduate 
cannot get one-fiftieth of the racing or of the 
competitioif in any form of sport that his more 
fortunate English rival may enjoy^^ By the efforts 
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of Mr Rudolph Lehmann — to whose book I, like 
every one interested in these matters, am already 
an acknowledged debtor — an attempt has been 
made to widen the somewhat sterile rivalry 
of the various “ classes,” or years, into a longer 
series of competitions; and with excellent re- 
sults. 

But there is one thing that even Mr. Leh- 
mann cannot do; he cannot change the climate. 
Though he can encourage sport during October 
and November, which were hitherto left useless, 
he cannot thaw the rivers that are icebound from 
December to March, nor can he mitigate the 
torrid heat from July to Sejrtember. This is one 
reason, though not the chief one, why the 
American's opportunities com])are so unfavour- 
ably with the list already given of an ICnglish 
undergraduate’s chances, even in one sport alone. 
For in January a Yale or Harvard man is already 
sent to the training table for his University 
crew, already begins regular exercise, and learns 
the slow heart-breaking labour of rowing in a 
tank on a machine. Vary ing the jnonotony by 
no racing whatsoever, the coach keeps his men 
at this until the eight appears on the water 
early in March. Their great and only race 
comes off in June. No wonder they arc; wc^rked 
up to a pitch of nervous excitement that is often 
as pitiful as it is unnecessary. 'Fhat they last 
through it at all is an uncommon testimony to 
their physique and pluck. Until the mere 
division of the whole body of students accord- 
ing to their age of residence is given up, until 
they race at least once in sculls and ])airs, and 
fours (all of which are apparently unknown), and 
more than once in eights, I cannot think that 
even their splendid physii:al devi?lopment and 
their undoubted courage will ever get a j)roper 
opportunity for successful display on this side of 
the Atlantic. 

Because I have said a good deal about one 
form of sport, it must not be imagined that 
AnierJcans have not as many opportunities for 
different games as we have. But 1 have taken 
the management and the conditions of rowing 
as typical of all the rest ; for all other forms of 
sport are managed and carried on in the same 
way. Their football 1 liave already described 
elsewhere in these vedumes, aial the results of 
American specialisation need not be further 
alluded to. Cricket they soon found too slow 
for the quick and ner\'ous temperament which 
their climate has produced. Baseball was in- 
vented in its stead and developed on the liiit^s 
I ha . e alreat'y suggested. Athletic sports, in their 
specialised sense, Americans attacked with their 
usual vigour, and the number of “ re<iOrds ” they 
have already created show that the results they 
prefer have not been long in rewarding them 
for their perseverance. But Mr. Whitney may 
again be t^en as a witness of his comp*mions’ 
over-energy. “Have we not been carrying our 
preparation too far in all branches of our college 
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sports ? ” he asks ; “ We make too miK'h of a 
business of our sport. *Let us invest it with a 
little more of the recreative feature.” If Ameri 
cans look this atlvice we might perhaps si-e an 
American Henley ; whereas, at present, a sight 
equivali;nt to Leiimler racing 'Thaines, or New 
College winning the (hand (’hallefige, is out (d* 
the (juestion in America ; while the spectacle of 
a University team playing an outside club like 
Yorkshire or RichnioiKl, is as imp()ssil)le in 
America as it would be for them to see Vale 
or Harvard playing the Statt‘ of ('onnecticut at 
baseball. But clearly something must be tlone 
if they are either to have more com|)etition on 
their own side of the water, or to arrange inter- 
national meetings upon ours. 'They must under- 
stand the real meaning of an “ undergraduate,” 
and of a “member of a University,” when it comes 
to athletic meetings : and they must think of 
some niori; “recreative ” methods of preliminary 
training when it comes to a race ujum the water. 
In these two s|)orts are the only two o|)porttmi- 
ties for a real international contest, b(;cause the 
element nf “rules” enters into them the least, 
and it is only a fjuestion of nun'ing a boat 
through the water, or getting first to tht; finish 
by superioi* speed over the cimler path. Baseball 
and cricket are out of court, football even more 
so. And I (*an imagine that the present time 
(June, 1898) is a favourable om? for arranging 
a rowing fixture in the near future : becausi; 
recent events must have I'onfirmed Anuricans 
in their opinion that we are all wrong, and that 
they will only have to come ovec here to win. 

In theUniversity race, which wasdecidi‘d while 
these lines were being written, the ('orni ll crew, 
coached entirely on the American yilan, ('ame 
in a long way aln ad. The Vale l ight, whii'h 
used a mixture of the American and Fnglish 
systems, was second. Harvard, eoai'hed by Mr. 
Lehmann on solely luiglish principles, was last, 
'rhis, 1 say, may suggest to them an international 
meeting in the near future. But on this side 
wi! are more used to neglecting the actual result 
and considering the mere rowing; anil 1 believe 
that Mr. Lehmann's work has been more valu- 
able beiause its fruits are yet unseen. He 
may not have had time to teach Harvard how 
to win a race, but he has planted (in the .soil 
where another ('ambridge man, two centuries 
ago, set the first seed) the sjiirit of English 
competition and the details of linglish training, 
which cannot fail to do good in thi; end. Over 
here, it is our Universities who keej) up the 
highest standard of amateur sport in all its 
branches. 'I'hey do that by rompeling with every 
good amateur club in every possi' ‘le form of sport, 
and by encouraging within their own borders a 
system of generous rivalr>^ that is of the highest 
value to themselves and to the nation. Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, and Pennslyvania have still got to 
learn what all this means. Their energy, in 
work and play, is far greater than our own ; 
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their thirst for victory and records is far keener ; 
but in time they will discover that there are 
even better things than these. 

Theodore Andrea Cook. 

It is worth noting that the American Univer- 
sities have adopted one game practically un- 
known in ICngland, namely, Pclota {g. v.). The 
game, largely played in the Spanish States of 
South America, has been adopted, and some- 
what modified, by the students, under the name 
of Basket Ball. 

VETERINARY WORK-HORSE-None of 

the domesticated animals associated with man in the pur- 
suit of spurt is so liable to disease or so much exposed to 
injury as the horse. 1 1 is speed and strength, and the 
manner in which he is employed, render him especially 
disposed to accidents, often of the most serious descrip- 
tion ; while the very artificial life to which he is subjected 
in order that he maybe in the fittest condition to perform 
the functions im]>osed on him, jiredispose him to diseases 
of various kinds, which demand careful and generally 
immediate attention. \Vc shall here refer briefly to some 
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T, Poll; 2, C'rc-si ; Withers; 4 , Ilnf-.k ; Loins; 6, Croup; 
7, AriKle of Hifior II.Tiinch ; 8, (Junrler ; 9, Thigh ; 10, Lcg(wronely 
named the Tliigh) ; it, Point of Hock; 12, Hock ; 13, Himl 
Shank, ('annnn or Mer.'it.nrsal Inme ; 14, Hind Ketlock ; 15, Hind 
Pastern t&, Hind CoroiiPt ; 17, Fl.-ink ; 18, Stille, properly the knee ; 
19, Ciaskin ; 20, Forehnad ; 21, F.'irc; 22, Nose *, 23, Lower Jaw or 
Jowl ; 94, Upper Lip; 25, Throat; 26, Neck; 27, Shoulder; 28, 
Point of Shoulder; 29, Elhow ; 30, Forc-.Trm ; 31, Knee (propwrlv 
the Wrist or Carjnis) ; 32, Fore Shank, Cannon or liletiirarpal bone ; 
33, Fore Fetlock; 34, Fore Pastern; 35, Fore Coronet; 3ft, Fore 
Hoof; 37, Heel; 3S, She.Tth; 39, Roily; 40, Chest; 41, Relly or 
Abflomen ; 42, llrenst ur Counter ; 43, Dock or Tail ; 44, Chestnut ; 
45, Point of Hip or Ihittock. 

of these diseases and accidents with which the horseman 
may have to deal before he can obtain professional assist- 
ance,^ and show him how to render first aid to the 
suffering animal, whether in or out of the stable. 

Accidents ^Wounds — The horse is particularly 
exposed to wounds, from the simple cut to the wide 
lacerated tear. According to their character and mode 
of production, thev nre usually described as “ incised,” 
•* punctured,” “ lacerated,” and “ contused.” The 
indsed, or clean-cut wound, is generally the simplest 
and that most readily dealt with, though much of the 
success attending its treatment will depend upon its 
situation and the textures which are divided. In the 
treatment of all wounds, cleanliness is of the utmost 
importance in order to secure rapid and favourable union 
of the cut surface. Therefore tne first thing to be done 


is to cleanse it from dirt and foreign matters, and if there 
is much bleeding this may be checked by the application 
of cold or hot water. If the wound is not laige and the 
part can he bandaged, then the edges should be brought 
together as evenly as possible, and the bandage applied. 
It is well to place a piece of fine tow or lint (asepticised) 
over the wound l3eforc the Ixindage is put on. When the 
wound is extensive and the slHn hangs in a flap, an 
attempt should be made to fix it by means of stitches of 
silk thread, or pins passed through the edges of the wound 
and across it, and thread twine or fine tow twisted round 
them, from heads to points, in figure of 8 fashion. Tn 
some cases, strips of cloth covered with glue may.be 
applied across the wound to keep its sides together after 
the hair has been clipped or shaved off, and the wound 
itself covered with antiseptic lint. 

In all cases, whenever possible, wounds should be 
treated with dry antiseptic dressings, and of these the 
Ijest arc probably chinosol and boric acid, each of which 
may be mixed, if need be, with a certain proportion of 
starch ])owder. The exclusion of the air from wounds 
is, when ]M)ssible, always to be aimed at, and this can be 
effected most readily and the healing .process best pro- 
moted by such dressings. 

Rest of the i>arts is also essential to rapid healing of 
wounds, and this can be secured in various ways, but 
chiefly by means of bandaging, which also aids in main- 
taining apposition of the borders of the wound and the 
dressings applied to it ; but care must be taken that the 
bandage is evenly applied, and that it will not impede the 
circulation to an inconvenient extent. To wounds of the 
lower part of the Iim1>s these remarks more particularly 
apply ; in this region, after obtaining apposition of the 
edges of the wound, dry dressing and careful bandaging 
are all important. 

Punctured wounds, such as stabs from nails, sharp 
stakes, splinters of wood, ]>ointed weapons, &c., ure ofien 
the most dangerous to the animal, as they are also 
generally the most troublesome to deal with. Having 
ascertained that no portion of the sulislance which caused 
the wound remains therein, and having cleansed it os 
w'cll as can be done, it should be dressed as in'* the case 
of a simple wound. Often, however, severe pain and 
gicat swelling occur soon after the punctured wound has 
been inflicted, and then it may be necessary to poultice or 
foment the part with warm water, and, after wiping 
out the opening by means of a syringe, to get rid'of jmtrid 
matter, to inject a solution of chinosol to destroy putre- 
factive germs. Rut unless constitutional symptoms become 
manifest, and there arc indications that the wound is 
not doing well, it is the best course to keep to the 
dry dressings and interfere as little as possible with the 
injury. 

Punctured wounds of the horse’s feet produced either 
in shoeing, picking up stray nails on the roads, &c., arc 
often followed by very serious consequences if not imme- 
diately attended to. The lameness soon Ijecomes very 
great, and the animal evidently experiences intense pain. 
Sometimes much care is necessary in discovering the 
cause of this suffering. Nails picked up on the road are 
usually inserted alongside the frog, where they may be 
buried so deeply as to injure the flexor tendon of the foot 
and open the sheath through which it plays over the navi- 
cular bone. When, therefore, a horse falls suddenly 
lame in travelling on the road, the first thing to do is to 
lift the foot, and, if a stone is not found wedged between 
the shoe and the sole, to examine carefully thie spaces on 
each side and in the middle of the frog. If a nail or 
other sharp body is found there, it should be removed 
l>efore the norse is allowed to go further, and as soon a:, 
convenient thte foot should be immersed for half an houi-, 
or even an hour, in a bucket of warm water. Then it may 
be necessary to remove the horn from around the woun«i 
and dress this with Stockholm tar smeared on a pledget 
of tow, the dressing being retained bjj one or two ' 
of thin wood or hoop-iron placed over it, their ends Deini: 
pushed Mbneath the shoe. The horse should be kept 
quietly as possible in a stall for a few days until it 
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presumed the wound has perfectly healed, and there is no 
longer danger of complications. If, however, the lame- 
ness and distress, instead of gradually subsiding, increase, 
it will be advisable to resort to warm water fomentations 
several times a day, to feed the horse on a light, laxative 
diet, and, if there is great pain in movement and in 
getting the heels to the ground, a shoe considenibly 
raised at the end of the branches should be put on, as 
this will considerably relieve the weight-strain on the 
injured parts. Should the serious symptoms continue, 
the services of an expert had better be obtained. 

If nothing be discovered elsewhere to account for the 
lameness, then the shoeing may be suspected, and faulty 
driving of the nails most probably will be found acting as 
the cause. Fortunately there is no difficulty in putting 
this suspicion to the test. The horse will have been 
recently shod, or will have had fresh nails driven into 
the shoe of the lame foot, and this, if the nail or nails 
have been driven into or too close to the living parts, 
will be higher in temperature than the other feet. I.ift 
the foot and squeeze firmly and steadily around it, between 
the wall and sole, by means of a pair of pincers ; when 
the injured part is compressed, the animal will dcinonKtrale 
this liy wincing considerably. The same manifestation 
will be made if the foot is placed on the ground and 
tapped around the neighbourhood of the nails with a 
hammer or the head of a hunting-crop, the opposite foot 
being held up meanwhile. The sho^ must lie taken olT 
and the injury sought out by paring down t«)wards the 
nail-holes, when, if matter has hirmccl, this will escape 
on the puncture being opened ; if this stage has not yet 
arrived, the exalted sensitiveness shown in [laring and the 
evident traces of puncture will testify to the cause of 
lameness, which should be much diminished by relieving 
the pressure on the part in this way. Immersing the foot 
in hot water for half an hour, or keeping it in a poultice 
of mixo<l bran and linseed for twelve hours, should tend 
to abolish the pain. Then the cavity made in searching 
for the injury may be filled up with Stockholm tar (melted 
by moderate heat) and a piece of tow, and tlie shoe 
replaced, omitting, however, to insert nails at or very 
near to the puncture. VVhen the foot has Ix^en nail-, 
bound and the nail or nails press too much on the sensitive 
pjirts, which is .sometimes even more troublesome than 
uncture, the same treatment must be adopted. It should 
ere be remarked that long continued fomenting or 
poulticing of the horse’s foot is nearly, if not always, to 
be avoide 1, as after the urgent pain has been relieved its 
employment is not only unnecessary, but, as a rule, 
detrimental. Antiseptics, and cleanliness and rest are the 
mainstays of a cure. 

Thorns often inflict troublesome punctured wounds, 
especially when they are lodged in the joints or in the 
sheaths of tendons. Hunters are more particularly exposed 
to these punctures, which .sometimes cause considerable 
lameness when the thorns remain in situ. The first 
business is, of course, to discover the thorns and remove 
them.^ Their presence is revealed by the sudden symptoms 
of pain which the horse exhibits when the hand is passed 
over them, and they not infrequently produce swelling of 
the part. The finger nails or a pair of forceps can be 
employed to remove them— in their entirety, if possible- 
hut sometimes they are so deeply buried that a c ireful 
examination has to be made of the skin, .and the kair 
clipped or shaved off before anything can bo attempted 
for their removal. Softening the skin by means of wai in 
fomentations or poultices will facilitate the operation and 
also lessen the pain and inflammation. 

Contused and lacerated wounds are often mrire 
troublesome than, and quite as serious in rcsijts as, incised 
and punctured wounds, inasmuch as not only arc tissues 
cut, but they are also braised and torn, and very often h.ave 
foreign substances im^ddecl in them. Their gravity, .as 
in the ^ case of other wounds, depends very much upon 
their situation, extent, and the amount of bruising or 
laceration of tissues. A brui.se is merely a form of con- 
tused wound in which the skin is intact, but the parts 
beneath it are more or less injurcrl This form frequently 


occurs from forcible contact with a blunt object, such as 
a stake, or pole, or a kick from another horse on the 
fleshy parts. There may be consider.abIe pain .and 
swelling, the latter being usually soft and containing fluid. 
To relieve the pain and diminish the swelling, the p.art 
should be Ixathed with hot water or with lotions that 
pnxiuce cold. It is not advisable to lance the swelling, 
so as to allow the contained fluid to escape, until it is 
seen whether the inllarnmaUDn continues. If it does, 
then it may be surmised that matter has formed, and tliis 
must be drained away by niakmg a very small incision 
through the skin .at the most depcuident part of the 
swelling. Contused and l.iceraled wounds occur most 
frequently on the liin]>s, through horses falling or 
stumbling, ami the foredegs arc most e\j)oscd to such 
injuries. 

“Broken knees” is the term commonly applied to 
injuries of this kind occurring to the front of the carpal, 
or, as they are wrongly designated, “ knee” joints. The 
tlamage may l)e nothing more than .a slight graze, merely 
abrading and bruising the skin, or it may p.iss through 
varying grailes of injury to the most i*xti*iisive and serious 
laceration, the knee joint itself being opened. When the 
skin is merely gnzeil, little mr)re reijuircs to he done 
than carefully and gently to remove any dirt and grit 
from it and h.a’he with warm water, aft«:rwanls dressing 
with a little chinosol ointment. If there be swellingand 
stifliiess of the joint, tlu* fomentation must be continued 
until these Msappear. When the skin is cut and bleeding, 
the same l.ealmenl is to be ailo|)ieil ; but if the wound is 
clean it may be dressed with boric «>r oliinosol powder 
and covered with a piece of lint ami a banilagc. If the 
wound is rather extensive and transverse, the horse 
should nf>t 1)e permitted to lie ilown imlil the healing 
p.rocess is well atlvanetid. In *.om«* e ivs, after the wound 
has beenwTil cleansed, it may be dies>,c<l with tincture of 
myrrh, and then a piece of lint on w liu-li (laiiada balsam 
has been spread Iai«l over it, and «>ver this a bandage 
may be pi. iced. This dressing will often remain on the 
knees until the wound is IumIlmI. 

When the woiiml is raggeil and contused, .and the 
temlons passing over it are prol»abIy I lecrated, so that 
there is great danger of one or more of the joint capsules 
being opened, then ;dl the skill arid care of the expert 
will be required to repair the injury and preserve the 
horse’s usefulness ; therefore h ? slioiil l In; calleil in early. 
In the meantime sometliing may !)■' done by the amateur. 
After the wound has li ven iVce I from grit ami all foreign 
matter by gentle washin.; w'ith warm water, it should be 
dried with lint ; then a wide pieee of the same should 
be covered wn’th a layer of the boric acid or ehimisol and 
starch powder, and pl.aced on the wound, this dressing 
Ijcing retained by a bandage. 'I’lie leg should be made 
immovable by means of a siareli bandage wrapped round it 
from above the knee down toilic Iciloek, and, as the horse 
must not be suirered to li«-* liowii until tlu* wound is healed 
— which may occupy srmu* weeks -h'* sho\ild be supported 
in the standing jinsition by means of a ding. The wound 
will require to be dressed in the course of few days, 
and to jiermit of this Iieiiig ilone without taking off the 
starch bandage, a hole may l>e made in this by a p.air of 
sharp-jMiinled scissors immediately over the sc.it of injury. 
When the knee lias Ihvu drtv;;iM|, the drosu’iig -can be 
kept in place by an onlinat y liandage. The Ire.atment 
of irritative fever .ami otivr unfavour.dde symjitoms ought 
to be left to the veterinary at letidaui. It must b; remem- 

bered. that poullicing and fomenting such wounds is 
most injurious, and that the l»est results are derived from 
the dry antisojitic Ircitmcnl. A t.rudency to fever must 
be combated by laxative di.;t in tli'" si' '^e of mashes, and 
by small quantities of nitrate of potass m the water given 
to drink. The temperature of tlic feel of the other limbs 
must be watched .aft«?r a ftrw days, and cspeci.ally of the 
opposite foot, as congestion aii'l in11anT...ation sometimes 
attack them, owing to the strain imiiosed on them from 
the continued standing. This, however, is not so likely 
to occur when the horse is slung, as the legs are then 
relieved of much of the weight of the body. 
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Wounds of other joints, such as the hock and fetlock, 
are to be treated in a similar manner, as are also those 
of sheaths of tendons. Dry antiseptic dressings, moder- 
ately firm bandaging, immobility of the limb, and kee])ing 
the horse quiet until the injury has been quite repaired, 
are the chief points to be remembered. 

A sometimes severe and troublesome form of contused 
wound is that known as “over-reach.** This is usually 
produced in galloping, especially on heavy ground, and 
in jumping ; it occurs most frequently in the hunting 
field and on the steeplechase course. The parts injured 
are the back of the leg or heels of the fore feet, and the 
damage is inflict erl by the toe of the shoes of the hind 
feet. The i:xtent of flamage varies from mere laceration 
of skin to exposure of the posterior surface of the back 
tendon, or even tearing of the tendon itself or of the 
lateral carlil.iges of the foot at the heels, and sometimes 
involves the coronary frog-band at Ibis part. When an 
accident of this kind liappcns in the field, all dirt should 
be removed by washing, and a temporary bandage — such 
as that aflbrded by a handkerchief— applied until the 
injury can be i>roperly attended to. Mention of a tem- 
porary bandage calls to iniml the great benefit that is 
often derived from a linen bandage, a jnccc of lint, and a 
few pins wherewith to close skin wounds ; these can 
be easily c.nrried by the horseman, as they are light and 
occupy little space, and may be of great service in an 
emergency, and even in the case of an accident to man. 
When the “over-reach” ran be iirnpcrly dressed, it 
should be again well cleansed, and it may be necessary to 
remove, by means (jf sharp scissors, any slireds of tissue 
hanging fritm the w^iund. This should then be dressed 
with chinosol or boracic acid jmwder, a piece of lint 
placed over it and a bandage evenly applicrl around the 
leg. Whirn tlic heel is the seat of injury and there is 
evidence of much bruising, it is often advatitageous to 
thin the hoof immediately below it, in order to relieve 
the tensicin from subsequent swelling of the bruiscrl 
tissues. The wound should be dressed with the dry anti- 
septic powder every second or third day, and no washing, 
fomentation, or icing ought to lie allowed. 'Ibe 
horse shouhl be rested and have light diet. With regard 
to the ])revcnli<iTi of ibis accident, it is to be remarked 
that the injury is inflieted by the back lower edge of tlie 
toe of the hind shoe, and that the hind sltoe.sofall horses 
that have to jiiinj) or gallop should he straight across at 
this part — “ square-toeil slmes,” which should also be 
convex on the grtiiind surface and have a clip at each 
side. 'riu? hoof may he alhiwed to project slightly 
beyond the shoe at tlie toe, but it might to be well 
rounded. 

Another kind of contused wound is that produced at 
the top of one foot liy the o|)posite foot, or the foot of 
another horse, trc.adiiig on it, and known as a “tread.” 
The wound m.ay be slight or severe, its character not 
being always ascertainable a! first, so that it should nol 
be ncglectcil even when apiiarcntly trivial. Tf the wound 
is lacerated and there arc loose shreds, tliese must be 
removed by sharp scissors. 'I’lien the part must be freed 
from dirt, waslied clean, and dresscil with antiseptic 
pow'dcr in the manner already tlescribcd, keeping the 
part always dry. If the portion of lioof immediately in 
coni. act with the wound l^ecames detached, il should be 
cut away by the shocr’s knife. 

A very serious form of lacerated wound is that which is 
sometimes met wilh in the hunting field, when a horse 
becomes “ staked,** t\e., has the wall of the abdomen or 
chcsi or the muscles inside the thigh torn by a stake while 
jumping. It is iisually the lower pari of ihc belly which 
siiflers from staking, and the tear is not infrequently so 
wide and deep that the abdominal cavity is opened, so 
that the intestines escape therefrom and may descend 
even to the ground. When the muscles only are wounded, 
all that can be done is to cleanse the wound and cover 
It up with handkerchiefs, bandages, or anything of the 
kind conveniently to hand, until it can be properly 
attended to. ^ Wounds of the abdomen with protrusion 
of the intestines, though formidable looking, arc not 


always hopeless if the bowel is not torn or severely 
bruised. As a temporary measure at the time of the 
accident, the intestine should be returned to the abdominal 
cavity if possible, the manipulation in effecting this being 
very carefulljr conducted ; then a long bandage should be 
made by tying several handkerchiefs together ; this is 
placed on the wound and tied over the back, being sup- 
rted with the thong of a whip. If the intestines cannot 
returned without the risk of injuring them, they had 
better be let alone and kept suspended in the bandage 
until an operation can be conveniently undertaken. The 
horse can generally he walked for some distance after 
l)eing bandaged. The operation consists in throwing 
down the horse gently, taking great care of the intestines, 
placing the animal on his back, afler having administered 
chloroform to him, returning the bowel, and passing 
sutures, or, better, a steel pin or pins through the lips 
of the wound and passing tow round the ends of them in 
figure of 8 fashion. The wound should be treated anti- 
scptieally during and after the operation. A wide 
bantlage encircling the body should include the wound. 
The diet ought be light and laxative.^ 

Haemorrhage — 'I'he must serious accompaniment of 
wounds of all kinds is ha:inorrluige, and this cannot 
always be easily checked or controlled, especially when 
the blood proceeds from arteries. This is known by the 
bright red hue of the blood and by its flowing in pulsating 
jets, whcreiis blood from the veins is of a purplish colour 
and comes away in an even flow. Pressure is the most 
reatly means of slopping bleeding, though if this be mere 
ooziiig of the blood in small quantity, cold or somewhat 
hot water will answer the purpose. If the bleeding 
occurs in the limb, a handkerchief dipped in cold water 
and ap]>lied to the part, being kept there by another 
handkerchief tied over it and around the leg, may succeed 
in chocking the flow, if it does not altogether sufy:)rcss it. 
When tile bleeding jiroceeds from a deep narrow wound, 
it may be chcckeil for a short time, until other measures 
can be taken, bypassing the finger down into the opening 
and making prossiiro on the injured blood vessel ; or a 
handkcrcbii'f may be thrust deeply and firmly iftto it, so 
as to stanch the flow. Should these measures prove 
unsuccessful, the garrot tourniquet can be adopted. This 
is readily made by toliling a handkerchief in the longest 
direction, tying il cpiite loosely around the limb, between 
the wound and the body, and then tightening it to the 
refjiiired extent, /.t’., imlil the lilccding stops, by means 
<»f a hiinling-crop or a stick passed through this loop and 
twi>lcd rmind. Tf the horse has to travel any dis- 
tance, which should n(;t be far, wilh this toumimiet in 
position, the hunting-crop or stick may be tied to the leg 
by means of another liandkerchicf round one end. If a 
jiad, made by a handkerchief folded into a lump or by a 
round smooth stone, is placed over the largo artery of the 
limb and included in the tourniquet, the latter need not 
be my severely twisted. At any rate the tourniquet is a 
very temporary aiTangcinciit, and must not be kept on 
the limb any longer than is necessary to obtain expert 
assistance in order to lie the bleeding vessel. 

It is astonishing how in these emergencies a little know- 
ledge, self-possession and common sense will avert serious, 
if not fatal, consequences. 

Contusions — Contusions are frequent in the horse, 
and are caused in a variety of ways. One kind has been 
:illudcd to. When the skin is not Ivoken, applications 
of cold water or astringent lotions are the most convenicni , 
and generally the most effective treatment. What 
termed “sore back** is usually a contusion of the skin 
])roduccd by severe and unequal pressure of the saddle in 
some particulfr part of the back. The saddle may have 
been badly constructed or fitted, the stuffing lumpy, the 
lining hard and dirty, the weight on the back long, con- 
tinued or unsteady, or the saddle 'removed too soon afttr 
a long journey, especially in hot weather. In some ca-ts 
sore Ixick is doubtless produced by the manner in whicn 
the saddle is put on — placing it back and then pulling i' 
forward against the hair into its proper seat, instead ( i 
putting it on forwards and then moiang it backwan’s m 
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the direction of the hair. Prevention, it need scarcely 
be said, is most important, for a sore back may imply 
inability to cany the rider, or even the saddle for some 
days. When there is danger of sore back from long con- 
tinued pressure, it is an excellent plan, when the rider 
dismounts, to leave the saddle on the back for some time, 
to allow the skin to become cool and the blood circulation 
in it to regain its normal condition ; if the weight .has 
been great and the girths are somewhat loose, it is even 
advisable to tighten these to some degree after the rider 
has left the saddle. If, unfortunately, the skin l)ccomes 
tender and imfTy, applications of cold water, lead lotion, 
or common salt dissolved in water must be resorted to at 
once. If the skin is abraded, then astringent lotion is 
needed ; and there is nothing more effective nor handier 
than dressing the part with ordinary writing ink, :is the 
iron and gallic acid in it are eminently astringent. It is 
a good plan, when the weather is hot and the journeys 
long, to sponge over the back with a solution of alum, 
oak bark, or sulphate of iron, in order to render the skin 
hiird ami less sensitive and vascular. If the journey 
must be prolonged and the horse ridden, then the part of 
the saddle chat impinges on the bruised place must be 
c:iscd by removing the stuffing from it. 

Fractures — Of all the domesticated animals the horse 
is the most exposed to fractures of the bones. 'I'his 
exceptional liability might lx; predictc<] when the nature 
of the services he is compelled to render is taken into 
account. And of all the bones of the body the most 
frequently broken arc those of the limbs, especially those 
below the knee and hock. 

Fractures are usually divided into five kinds: — (i) 
simpUy (2) compoimdy (3) comminuted^ (4) compound 
comminuted^ (5) impacted. 

The simple fracture is that in whic!) the bone is broken 
into two pieces, but the skin remains whoK? ; in the com- 
pound fracture the bone is broken, and there is a wound 
in the soft tissues and the skin covering the fracture 
tlirough w'hich the ends of the bones may protrude. In 
the comminuted fracture the bone is broken up into :i 
number of pieces ; and in the compound comminuted 
fracture, in addition to this break up of the bone, an 
external wound exists which lends to it or through which 
the splinters may project ; while in the impacted fracture 
one end of the broken bone is wedged into the other end. 
Ill the horse, fractured bones arc always serious, I ml 
especially when tho.se of the limbs are coneomed. This 
is not because broken bones are less ready to imeome 
united in the horse than in other animals, indeed, frac- 
lured bones are more rapidly repaired in favourable cases 
in this animal than they perhaps are in mankind ; but it 
i.s because of the difficulty in keeping the ]iarts sufficiently 
at rest to ensure cvintinued apposition of the fracture<l 
portions and no interrujition of the healing process. This 
is particularly the case in the limb bones, which have 
to sustain weight ; a favourable position of the anim.il 
cannot be obtained, the only one usually secured Ix-ing 
the standing one, with the weight of the body of the 
horse sustained more or less by a sling passed under it 
and suspended by ropes to beams or poles. 

Fractures of the limb bones and the vcrtcbne arc 
generally looked upon as incurable, and the animal is 
accordingly destroyed. Fractures of the vcrlebrx* may 
unhesitatingly be pronounced as ho]>cless when they arc 
diagnosed, and the horse should be mercifully slaughtered. 
The same conclusion unfortunately has to be arrived at in 
nearly all cases of compound, comminuted, and iiiipm led 
fra airer, es socially of the leg bones ; for even under the 
most favourable conditions, when the broken pieces of 
bon? can be brought into their proper place and kept 
there until firmly united and the wound lisaled, the horse 
may remain a cripple afterwards, and be of little or no 
use except for breeding purposes, if a stallion or a marc. 
The difficulty of maintaining the broken Iwnes in 
place, the complications which are likely to occur during 
the treatment, and the expense incurred, no less than the 
great uncertainty of even an imperfect cure, all militate 
against keeping the animal alive. But every case of 
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fracture must not be conileinncd as hopeless, as is too 
often done in those of the leg hones, for simple, and even 
compound, fractures have been successfully treated, and 
the horses have suhscqucnlly performed goo<l service. 
Much depends on the situation and nature of the fracture, 
as well as on the health and temper of lhchor.se, and also 
on the skill of the expert and the patience and humanity 
of the owner. 

Fractures generally occur out of doors, though they 
sometimes hat>pen in the si able, and are jirodnccd by 
kicks from otiicr horses, hy falls in jumping, hy pulling 
up short while galloping, by foi ible iiiip.act of hard bodies 
against the bones, A:c. A fracture may occur without 
any miirked symptoms excei)t, perhaps, the evidence of 
pain on manipulating the parts, and lameness if the limb 
bones arc involviMl. Much will depcn»l upon the situation 
and the character of the injury. When tlii! hone is not 
concealed too ileeply hy thick masses of miisele, crej)ita- 
lioii, or grating on each other of the I)roken pieces, may 
be felt, anti even heard, on moving the limb ; when there 
is displacement, the limb m.ay be shortened, more or less 
pendulous, ami capable of being niDVcil in directions 
which it could not i)e made to do were there no fracture. 
In other cases the existence f»f fracture is at once apparent 
without manipulation being necessary, as when the angle 
of the haunch is broken and displaced — an accident not 
very uncommon, and usually brought about by this part 
iHjing struck against the side of a door in entering or 
leaving a stable or loose box. Of course, if the fracture 
is coin[)uuiid or comminuliHl, or both combined, the 
diagnosis is generally renderetl easier. Sometimes, when 
the bone is only cracked, there may be lameness for a 
day or two and nothing serious suspected the animal 
may even 1*0 exercised or worked, when all at once dis- 
]dac<*mcnt occurs anti then llie leg is really broken. Such 
c.ases art! far from unusual ; the fracture gcntirally occurs in 
the hind limb, the leg l>one (tibia), between the stifle and 
hock, often erroneously designated ilic thigh l>one, being 
nearly always the tine that oflers this pet uliarity. The 
cause of fracture here is nearly always a kick from another 
horse, the injury being inflicted inside the leg a short 
distance aliovc the hock, where the bone is only covered 
by the skin, 'I’licre in.ay be great lameness iiiimediately 
after the kick, but this soon passes off, and then there is 
nothing more evident than the wound in the skin until, a 
few days afterwards, the horse is found in the morning 
with a broken leg .and has lt» be tiestroycil. 'I'lic explana- 
tion for this somewhat extraordinary ticciirrcnce lies in 
the fact that the bone -which is one of great solidity and 
strength — is cracked or starred into jierhaps a number of 
pieces, but there is no displacement of Ihesi; ; this is 
])revcntcd by the dense resisting inemhrane covering the 
l)onc (the ])criosteum), until the exudation that is thrown 
out preparatory to ccmciiling the fractured surfaces 
.separates lliesc from e.ach other and the containing mem- 
brane .so far lliat the liorse, in lying down or getting 
up, throws so much .strain upon the log that complete 
.separation takes plack, and the animal is found with 
the limb dangling in so peculiar a manner that the 
experienceil eye can at tmcc perceive what has happened. 

In troop stables this accident most frequently occurs, 
though it also happens in the field ; ami so a])prehen- 
sive was I of complete fr.acturc ensuing that, for many 
ye.Trs, when a horse received a kick on this part, I 
immediately had him pin in a .sling .and kept as quiet 
as possilile until T could assure myself either that no 
fracture h.ad taken jilace or that there had been one, 
and that union was so far accinnplislKal that there was no 
reason to fe.ar displacement ; though the horse was usually 
kept in the sling until he could he safely allowed to lie 
down. The evidence that there h.: ^ been fracture was 
found in the great majority of cases, and consisted in the 
])rcsence of a hard enlargement (callus) where the blow 
had been given. 

As has lieen mentioned, and for the reasons adduced, 
many cases of fracture in the horse are not considered 
suitable' for treatment ; among these there are often cases 
which would, if occurring in man, be undertaken with every 
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prospect of a fi^ood recovery. Therefore it is that treatment 
tor fracture in the hurse is scldUin attempted, and especially 
when the bones arc those of the limbs, even when the 
fracture is of the simple kind. So that, in arriving at a 
decision as to whether the attempt should be made, 
several considerations must he kept in view, among which 
are the nature and situation of the fracture, the value of 
the animal, the conveniences for and the probable cost of 
treatment, whether he is likely to be quite free from 
lameness or other infirmity which will ditiiinish his use* 
fulness afterwards, and whether if he, if a stallion (or she, 
if a mare) may not be useful at the stud should the cure 
not be complete. 

Fracture of the vertebra?, whether of the neck, body, 
or loins, is, it may be said, always fatal. Death may Ik* 
instantaneous, as when the neck vertebne are fractured 
near the head, or death may not ensue for some days 
when the back is broken. There is generally no difficulty 
in diagnosing ** broken back,** an accident which occurs 
more frequently in the field than in the stable. 'I'hc horse 
is down and cannot rise, for he has no jiower over his hind 
limbs, though this inaliility might also be due to a bad 
sprain of the muscles or ligaments of the loins. Hut in 
broken back, in addition to immobility of the hind extremi- 
ties, there is also loss of sensation in them ; so that when 
they are pinched or pricked with a pin the horse dotrs 
not show any sign of pain, which he would do if the 
back were merely sprained. As broken back is incurable, 
the animal should be killed to obviate needless suffering. 

With regard to killing horses which have met with very 
serious accidents, tlie means are not always at hand for 
doing so, and it not infrcfiuently happens that a consider- 
able time must elapse before a knacker, a gun, or a pistol 
can be procured whcai the mishap has occurred in the held ; 
and even when a firearm and ammunition have been 
obtained, it is not every one wlio knows how to shoot a 
horse dead instantaneously. The brain must 1»c perforated 
if this is to be (iffected, and the tiest part of the head to 
aim at is the middle of the forehead, about three inches 
above the line of the eyes, where there is usually a curl in 
the hair. The firearm sliould be held close to the head, 
and the bullet or shot directed towards the top of the 
neck, so as to reach the base of the brain — death is then 
instantaneous. Hut shooting cannot always be c.'irricd 
out, and some other plan must be resorted to. If a black- 
smith’s forge is near, a sledge hammer and a pointed 
punch may lie borrowed, and the l.'Uter instrumcn idriven 
deeply into the brain, at the sp»)t and in the direction 
indicated above, by a smart blow from the hammer. Death 
is then as prompt as by shooting, if the operation is 
properly performed. Or the carotid artery may be 
exposed by making an incision with a pocket knife in the 
side of the neck about midway between the head and 
chest, in the furrow immediately above the wind]>ipc, 
and pushing the forefinger inwards until it meets the 
artery, which is distinguished by its strong pulsations; the 
vessel is then drawn to the surface by the finger being 
hooked round it, and a slit an inch or two long made in 
its wall. On allowing the vessel to go back the blood 
gushes out in a full stream, and death — almost painless — 
rapidly ensues. But this sanguinary business is not jdeas.'int 
to witness, and I have on several occasions, when driven 
to my wit’s end to find a ready way to kill a horse, when 
there was nothing with which to do it except a knife, 
thrown off my belt and tunic, rolled up my shirt sleeve, 
and introduced my hand, armed with an open pocketknife, 
well into the rectum, where, turning the point of the blade 
upwards and pushing it towards the loins, 1 made a strong 
cut across, and in this w.iy divided thi* posterior aorta or 
one of its divei^e»?t branches. The horse was dead in a 
few seconds without a drop of blood escaping externally, 
and without anybody being cognisant as to how death 
was caused. 

When fractures of the limbs occur on the road or in 
the field, and it is decided not to destroy the animals on 
the spot, but to give them a chance for their lives, great 
care must be taken, when moving them to some suitable 
habitation, that the injury is not made greater by the 


movement. To prevent a simple from becoming a com- 
pound fracture, the broken bone should be “set” af 
perfectly as may be possible under the circumstances— 
!>., the broken portions brought into their natural 
position, and kept there by any simple means until better 
can be devised. A bandage or handkerchief may be tied 
round it, and, if thought necessary, splints of wood cut 
from a paling, or stout branches of trees or twigs suffi- 
ciently long to extend some distance above and below 
the fracture, may be employed ; hunting-crops sometimes 
answer very well in an emergency. Some soft material, 
such as reccLs, grass, hay, or moss, should be laid around 
the limb on the bandage, so as to make the surface as 
level ai.d even us possible ; on this the splints arc to be 
placed, inside and outside the limb, and their ends kepi 
fixed by handkerchiefs tied around them. 

When this has been dune, an attempt must be made to 
get the horse to his stable or some other convenient 
shelter where he can remain until he is well. If a horse- 
ninbnlancc c?art can be procured, this difficulty is at 
once solved; but such a useful conveyance is rarely 
available in the country, and not always even in towns. 
Therefore the animal must travel on Jiis own legs, only 
three of which can be used for this purpose. If the dam- 
.aged limb is a fore one, with time and patience a consid- 
erable distance may be travelled, but frequent short halls 
are needed. When it is a hind limb that is disabled, 
progression is much more difficult, .and a longer time and 
more frequent rests are required to travel the same 
distance. In these cases travelling is quicker and the 
crippled horse is much relieved if a portion of his weight 
can he boine on a narrow plank placed beneath his chest, 
each end of which is carried by one or two men ; or each 
end of a sack may be tied securely to a stout piece of 
w ood, and on this llie chest may rest, while men at the 
sides of the hoi sc parllycarry him by means of the slicks. 

.Arrived at his dc.stination, the horse must he slung, 
and in default of tlie proper gear a very useful .sling may- 
be made by nailing, or strongly .sewing, each end of an 
ordinary sack to a short pole five or six feet long. This 
sling is placed beneath the body, and secured ni the ends 
of the poles by ropes passed over beams in the roof. Tlie 
shafts of a cart or wagon, firmly propped up, have some- 
times been .successfully employed to .sling a horse. It 
must be rcn.einbercd that the lame horse should not be 
lifted oft' his feet by the: sling ; this should jiTsl be in 
contact with his chest when he is fully standing up, so 
that when he seeks to rest he simply bends hi.s knees .and 
hocks and allows his weight to fall on the sling. ^ The 
gre.ate.ct careshouhl l)t* taken that everything is .sufficiently 
strong to sustain the weight, as great damage is often done 
when the sling suddenly gives way while the horse rests 
on it. 

The proper bandaging of the fracture can now be carried 
out, and this demands some skill. • The temporary 
bandage and splints having been removed, a more careful 
examination of the limb may be made, but the broken 
bone .should be handled as little as possible, if the parts 
.are in their proper place. If there is no external wound, 
a thick layer of cotton-wool may be placed around the 
damaged jiart of the limb, and over that a linen bandage, 
evenly wrapped and moderately tight. Then a starch 
bandage may be placed upon this, .and, if need be, splints 
of wood or iron, the object being completely to immo- 
bilise the limb. To allay the pain, lead lotion and 
laudanum may be poured between the skin and the upper 
part of the inner bandage, and if the inflammation runs 
high, cold water may be applied by a sponge or a hose 
frequently during the day. 

This treatment is more particularly applicable to frac- 
tures of the Ic*,; bones, but it must be remarked that little 
can be done in the way of “setting” such bones as the 
arm bone, the humerus or bone, between the shouldei 
blade and bone of the fore-arm;*nor yet the thigh boni- 
er femur (that between the hip joint and stifle), as these 
are loo much surrounded by masses of muscle. Even the 
bone of (he fore-arm, the radius, is difficult to set and fix. 
especially when the fracture is oblique ; and the leg boni. 
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of the hind limb, the tibia (extending from the 
stifle to the hock), is still more troublesome, the 
broken ends of the bone being very rarely brought 
together and kept so, if they are displaced. The 
same may be said of fracture of the bones of the 
pelvis, one of which, the ^ ilium, is much exposed to 
this accident, especially at its anterior parr, the point of 
the quarter or hip. This pari, as has already been men- 
tioned, is very liable to fracture when liorses are passing 
through doorways, and when a considerable ])iecc has 
been knocked oflfand displaced the animals arc said to be 
“down in the hip.” For such cases scarcely anything 
more can be done than to apply warm water fomentations 
to the part, sling the horse, and keep him as quiet as 
possible. Fracture of the hip joint generally occurs 
through a fall in the stall or on a hard rba<l, and is not 
always easily diagnosed. It may be regarded as incurable. 

The bones of the face arc sometimes fractured by kicks 
from other horses, and displacement is usually the result. 
If this displacement gives the horse an unsightly a]ipcar- 
ance, or interferes wiihthe breathing, the depressed bone 
or bones can be raised by an operative procedure that can 
best be carried out by the surgeon. In these cases there 
is oflcn profuse haemorrhage from one or both nostrils, 
cheek which plugging cannot be resorte<l to, as in man, 
because the horse breathes only through his nostrils ; so 
that little more can be done than apply cold water to the 
face and inject it up the nose. 

The shank bones — large metacarpal or large metatarsal 
bones— if not much splintered, and provided the fr.actiired 
ends can be brought together and kei)t so, may, in many 
cases, be successfully repaired, if properly set and ban- 
daged. The pastern bones are often fractured, more 
particularly the smaller or lower one ; the accident 
generally occurs in jumping at a fast pace or in pulling 
up sharp when galloping; it mtiy also happen in slipping 
on ice or soft ground. The bone may be merely split 
vertically or obliquely, or it may be broken up into a 
number of pieces. ^ Diagno.sis is usually easy ; there is 
great lameness and intense pain, especially when handling 
the damaged pastern, and, if the fracture is comminuted, 
the unusual mobility of the part, together with the 
crepitus, or grating of the fragments on each other, shoiikl 
leave no doubt as to what has happened. When the bone 
is merely split, the only evidence is the lameness, pain 
on handling the part, and probably sonic swelling. 
Recovery from split and fractured pasterns is not by any 
means rare, and if the horse is a valuable one, .and the 
bone not much broken and displaced, an attempt at cure 
may be made with a reasonable hope of success. The 
treatment has already been suggested. 

The foot bone— 05 pedis— is somclimcs fractured, es- 
pecially that of the fore-fo'it, and in a similar manner to 
the bones of the pasterns. Unfortunately, owing to its 
being completely buried within the hoof, the existence «f 
this accident can only be inferred from the intense lame- 
ness and the great heal of the foot, and the absence of 
signs of fracture elsewhere in the limb. The treatment 
IS simple enough, and consists chiefly in keeping the horse 
quiet in the sling, and resorting to continuous irrigation 
of the foot with cold water. 

^ Dialocations.— The dislocation of bones which enter 
into the formation of joints is not a very common r.ccur- 
rence, though one may be surprised that, considering the 
strain often imposed on many of the joints, especially 
those of the limbs and back, it is not more frequent. 'Fhe 
most ctnnmnn form of dislocation is that of the stifle or 
patella, whi. h usually happens in young or debilii.aietl 
animals, and is due almost entirely to we.akncss or relaxa- 
tion of the ligaments that attach the patella to the front of 
the thigh and leg bones. This dislocation is often only 
Wrtial, and therefore not so serious, for it can generally 
DC rectified without any manipulation. So persistent is it in 
some horses that at every few steps the animal takes when 
in motion the patella slips off to the outside of the joint, 
momentarily ctiecking the extension of the leg, and slips 
on again as readily, this reduction being often accom- 
pamed by a dull clicking sound. Such partial dislocation 


may occur with both patella? at the same lime. Complete 
dislocation is usually wilnftised in older horses, .and is 
more serious, as the patcll.a has not a tendency to return 
to its place without manual assistance. 

I he signs of dislocation of the patella are very marked 
and, to the experienced horseman, unmistakable, but 
those who see a case for the first time arc inclined to look 
upon it as a very gr.ave coni] it ion — nothing less than a 
woken leg in mie case which 1 was called upon to see. 
The limb is rigidly fixed and thrust backward, the fetlock 
being bent forward until the front <»f the hoof nearly 
touches ihe ground, ami no cn'ii.i of the animal can tning 
It forward ; so that in walking the leg is dragged after the 
body in the same rigid fashion, none of its joints being 
moved. The animal docs not give evidence of siilTering 
from pain, iinh^ss compelled to walk quickly, which is 
very tlitricull ami fatiguing. 

In the simpler form of patellar dislocation, if the bone 
does not return to its place spontaneously, drawing the 
leg forward and at the same time pushing the bone from 
the outside forward and inward, will make it resume its 
normal ]msitif>n with a smart jerking noise. 'Po cure this 
rcl.axed condition of the stifle ligaments (w'hich usually 
distippcars with age), the animal should be kept tied uji 
in a stall for a week or so, .and the slillo blistered in front 
and on e.ach side. 

When the disloc.atiii!i is more complete, reduction is 
not so easy. In order to draw' the hiiid leg sulllieiently 
forward, a rope must be j..asscd round llie pastern and 
brougbi 1« wards the slioulder or placed around the neck; 
this rope on being drawn steadily, will carry the leg in 
advance, until the stifle joint is suffieienlly straiglitened to 
allow of the patella being restored to its natural position 
by jnishing it from liehind forward'^, 'fhis manreuvre 
rarely fails, at ;Ieast it has always been 'successful W'ith 
me ; but if the attempt does not succeed, W'hich is just 
jK^'^sible with horses that have large muscular develop- 
ment, then, in order to induce muscular relaxation, the 
anininl should be tlirown down and chloroform adminis- 
tered. When reduction has been elTccted- nnd this 
ought not to be delayed if the joint is inflamed and 
painful — cooling lotions should l)e applied, after which it 
m.ay beadvisaidc to resort to blistering, and allow tw'o or 
three weeks* rest. 

Dislocations of the shoulder-joint, fetlock, and pastern 
joints, have been recorded, but these are too serious for 
the amateur to deal with unless lie can reduce them easily 
without doing any dam.age. 'I'he smaller ji ints he may 
be able to pul right by gelling the dislocated bones in 
place and keeping the limb baiiflaged until the expert 
arrives. Some of these dislocations have made a good 
recovery. The vertcbr;e of the neck arcsomelinies par- 
tially dislocated through falls in the liiinting field, but 
more particularly from being “cast ” in the stable. The 
dislocation is outward, to the right nr left side, and 
scvcr.al of the bones m.ay be involved. The neck is 
curved to one side, and this gives the horse a curious 
appearance. To straighten the neck again is nearly 
always a serious task, and takes a considerable time, if 
some days have elajised before treatment is ado{>ted. A 
splint apparatus or cradle has to he plaet:d on the neck, 
and pressure applied on the convex side. This pressure 
mu’s! be exercised eoiUinuously, and gradually increased 
until the neck is^traight; but the cradle must be worn 
some time afterwards until the ligaments have gained 
their normal condition. 

The Detection of Lameness in Horses. — Among 
the many things which the intelligent horseman ought to 
know is, not only wlien a horse is in good health and 
condition or when it is sick or unfit for work, but also 
when it is lame and, if possible, where it is lame, as well 
as the cause of the lameness. 'I'his is indeed expecting a 
great deal from him, and in truth there are not many 
amateur horsemen who are privileg. d to possess this 
knowledge to such an extent as to meet every require- 
ment ; but the more he knows the more likely is be to 
keep his horses in health, to avoid being imposed upon 
or misleading others, and to be in a position to apply th# 
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Stitch in time when anything is amiss and expert assist- 
ance not immediately available. These remarks are 
more particalarly applicable to cases of lameness, as the 
ability to distin)*iiish unrhythmical from rhythmical move- 
ment of the limbs is often of great moment to those who 
employ horses, and, in only a less degree, is the faculty 
of being able to hx upon the ailing leg or legs, and to 
detect the scat and cause of imperfect movement. 

It is more important for the rider to know when a 
horse is lame than to be absolutely certain as to the part 
affected or the cause, for an expert can generally be 
trusted to discover this ; whereas, if an animal suddenly 
becomes cripple and continues to be worked without this 
being jicrceived, great, and sometimes even irreparable, 
inischicf may be tlic result. 

Lameness has been defined as the mniiifcstation. in the 
act of progression, ami by one or more of the limbs, of 
pain or weakness, inability or impediment in movement. 
Though pain is usually a cause of lameness, yet a 
horse may manifest irregular or halting movement of 
the limbs during motion without experiencing pain. 
There may be stiffness of a joint or malformation of a 
limb impeding movement, and yet no evidence present of 
any pain being suffered. For instance, the nervous affec- 
tion of the limbs popularly known as “ stringhalt ** is a 
kiml of lameness, and yet there is no sign that it is in any 
way productive of pain. It is most iiii])ortant to remem- 
Iwr this, as very often people w ho are not acquainted with 
horses or their diseases, imagine that an animal must he 
suffering if they see it limp (»r move unevenly, and very 
often unfortunate drivers or owners of horses arc unjustly 
punished for cruelty to them because of this mistake • 
some deformity of a limb preventing its being usctl as 
freely as the other legs, but causing no more pain than a 
club-foot or a stitf knee does in man. 

Lameness may be only temporary, and be due to local 
causes, without disease Indng present. A wound, or bruise 
of the leg or foot, or even a stone lodged between the 
shoe and sole or about the frog, may induce limping ; or 
lameness may be permanent from clironic disease, or the 
effect of such disease. Kveji weakness of muscle may 
cause lameness in one or more limbs, and the opposite of 
this condition, such ns cramp of the muscles, will produce 
the same result, as will also iiartial or complete disloca- 
tion of a joint — that of the stifle, for example— in which 
there is complete inability to draw the hind leg forward. 

In some ca^es lameness is so marked that the veriest 
tiro can scarcely fail t») notice it, especially if t)nly one 
limb is involved, and to determine in which log it is. 
In other instances, however, it is so slight that it may 
escape ensnni observation, and even among experts U 
may chance to be of such a peculiar or trifling character 
that there will not only In: a diversity of opinion as to 
the limb affected, but whether the Inirse is at all lame. 
Therefore it is that a horse will he jiassed as sound by 
sonic experts, and pronounced lame by others, though 
these again may differ not only as to the seal r)f lameness, 
but even as to the lame leg. 

Skill in the detection of lanietiess would almost appear 
to be a special faculty in some people. Doubtless long 
cxiierience and close observation among lame horses will 
tend to render this detection easier and more certain, but 
there arc ])eople whom no amount of jiractice will 
thoroughly teach, an<l whose eyesight and heaiing do nut 
enable them to detect if a horse is lame or on which leg 
it limps. M any even of those who have successfully passed 
through the veterinar>* schools have had their professional 
reputation seriously marred in the early days of their 
career through failing to detect lameness, or mistaking the 
limb, the location of the ailment, or the cause. C)ther 
men, again, arc quick at detecting lameness, and not 
only in deciding on the lame leg, but in fixing upon the 
part where the cause of the lameness exists ; some of 
these men can do this in certain cases before the horse 
has moved many yards. 

Of course nothing but practice and careful ol^serva- 
tion can ensure the acquirement of this knowledge, but 
a few simple directions may render it cosier of attainment. 


Lameness is gcnerall]^ detected when the horse is in 
movement, this being either walking or trotting, or both, 
though it is generally necessary to make the animal trot 
in every case, unless the lameness is so marked, or pro- 
gression causes so much pain, that the faster pace can be 
dispensed with. 

Hut even when the horse is at rest the existence of 
lameness may in some cases be susmeted from the attitude 
of the animal and the position of the limb or limbs. One 
or more of these, if pain is present in them, may be 
placed forward, backward or outward, and they may be 
extended or flexed. Indeed, to those who understand 
the anatomy of the limbs and the physiology of move- 
ment, the attitude of the horse and the position of the 
legs when at rest are in many cases of great di.agnostic 
value. For it is to he observed that a limb in which 
there is pain is “ rested ” — that is, relieved from the 
animal’s weight — as much as jiossible, and the manner in 
which this relief is effected is an indication not only as to 
the limb involved, but also, in numerous instances, of the 
seat of pain or infirmity. 

For example, when a horse is experiencing pain in a 
fore or hintl foot, the limb is usually extended forward. 
If it is in the back part of the fore foot, this “ pointing,” 
as it is termed, will be accompanied by raising of the 
heels from the ground, the symptom so characteristic in 
cases of corn and navicular diseases ; hut if the pain is in 
the front part of the foot, then the heels are placed on the 
ground more firmly than ii.siial .and the toe is relieved ns 
much as possible, this attitude licing very characteristic 
of laminitis. I .amcness from injury or disease in the knee 
or Us vicinity is generally marked by the horse standing 
with that joint bent forward, but when the elbow is the 
cause of lameness the knees will also be bent in the same 
direction, but the forearm is carried forward and the fool 
Ixickwani. When the shoulder is the scat of pain the 
knee and foot are generally in the same position as in 
elbow lameness, Init the entire limb droops in a very 
significant manner. 

When the pain in a limb is severe, there is frequent, if 
not incessant movement of it ; it is continurdly being 
raised from and gently placed on the ground, ancl if it be 
a fore limb the litter may be pawed hack by it, while'the 
animars coimleiiancc and other signs will betray the 
agony experienced. Should the lameness be in a hind 
limb, there are similar indications of great value) and 
here “knuckling over” of the fetlock is more marked 
in many of the lamenesses of the hind than of the 
fore leg. in the. majority of these cases the lame leg is 
advanced, and est>ecially if the pain is below the hock ; if 
the foot is rested on the toe, it generally indicates pain in 
the back part of tlic limb, tendons, ligaments or heels, 
while a bent hock is usually seen in disease or injury of 
that jf>int. Pain in the hip is manifested by an apparent 
shortening and resting of the entire limb ; stifle trouble 
is indicated by a ]ieciiiiar straightenirg of the leg, which 
can l)e drawn 1 Kick ward, but cannot so readily be carried 
forward. When the pain is in b>th hind feet, the 
attitude is very noteworthy ; these are brought forward 
under the 1)ody, and they are lifted alternately in an 
evidently uncomfortable manner, the movement being 
often accompanied by groaning, hurried breathing, per- 
spiration, and other signs of suffering, while the fore legs 
are curried hack in order to sustain a greater share of 
weight-bearing. In some cases of this description it has 
been observed that the pain in the hind feet prevents 
urination being properly performed. The animal cannot 
extend itself as it must do in that act, though it may raise 
the tail and make efforts to carry the hind legs back| but 
the horse quickly resumes its former attitude with a groan, 
and agonisingly raises the feet in a spasmodic manner. 
This inability to extend ha's not infrequently led the 
attendants to imagine that the urinary organs were at 
fault. 

The position the lame horse assumes when stationary 
is that in which the infirm or imured parts find most 
relief, aiiA this indication is of the greatest service in 
arriving at a knowledge of the cause when the cripple 
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limb has been detected. Sometimes it is necessary 
slightly to move, or attempt to move, the horse in order 
to accentuate the evidence as to the degree and nature of 
the ailment. In laminitis, for instance, though the 
attitude is very striking and characteristic when the 
animal is not disturbed, it is more particularly significnnl 
when an attempt is inaile to make him move a step 
backward or forward. If the innammation is at all 
severe, it is almost impossible to comtiel the horse to lift 
the feet from the ground ; the body may sway to ami fro, 
but the feet remain fixed as if root oil in the earth, the 
weight being thrown altogether on the heels, where the 
inflammation is not so severe. 

It is the same witli some othnr forms of lameness, the 
attitude in the staVile often furnishing a valuable guide in 
ascertaining the leg that is at fault, and even the nature of 
the damage. It is therefore very necessary to see the 
horse when at rest in the stable, and the attitude slmiild 
observed for a few minutes, and the horse tlien moved 
backward and forward, as well as .sideways in the stall. 
For it is to be remarked that horses uffected with certain 
infirmities of the limbs will exhibit symptoms of lame* 
ness in the stable which they (piickly lose when exercised 
out of doors ; but when they return and stan<1 still again 
for a short lime, they limp even more than Ijcfore. Of 
course the converse is also true of other kinds of 
lameness, which may appear to he absent when the 
horse is in the stable, but become very apparent during 
movement. 

An examination of the limb by eye an<l liaml after 
movement will in all probability coidirm and complete 
the information acquired by observing the liorse during 
progression. It must be stated, however, that a know* 
ledge of the anatomy of the limbs is t)f great value in 
the diagnosis of ]amcnes.s. It is always advisable to have 
slight cases of lameness, about which there is any doubt, 
tc.s(cd^ at a trot ujion hard ground ; a horse which will then 
sliow inequality in movement may go apparently sound on 
n sofl surface. 

A lame horse in walking or tnitling always endeavours to 
avoid increasing the pain by throwing as little weight as 
possible on the affected limb. Therefore, if a fore leg is 
nmis.s, when the foot comes to the ground the he.ad is 
thrown upwards ; if it be a himl leg, the quart or of that 
side is raised when the weight falls on it. It is wrong to 
say that a horse “drops” on the lame leg. Lamenesses are 
best detected when standing behind or before the animals 
ill motion ; in front of them if the fore limbs arc to be 
oliserved, lx:hind them if the hind ones are to be scrutin- 
ised. Then, having asccrlainetl the lame leg, eareful 
observation of the manner in which the leg is moved, 
tlic observer standing on that side, will give an idea as 
to the region where the cause of lameness is located, 
and a manual examination will generally complete the 
diagnosis. 

We W'ill now briefly take notice of the accidents and 
diseases which occasion lameness, in addition to those 
already mentioned incidentally when dealing with wounds 
and fractures. 

Splints are sometimes a cause of lamone.ss, though not 
so often as is supposed. They are usually looketl for <»n 
the front limits (they arc very rarely .seen on the hind), 
between the knee and the fetlock and on the inner side 
of the leg, so that in standing in front of a horse, if a 
splint is present and of a consMeraltle size, it is at once 
evident. In exceptional cases, chiefly thosi- in which 
there .is malposition of the limb — the elbow' inclining 
ill /ard. and the toe of the hcMtf outwards— the splint is 
observed on the outside of the leg. Splint is really a 
bony tumour, nearly always formed between the shank 
bone and the small bone attached to it on the outside and 
Inside— the so-called “splint Iwnc” — which generally 
unites them immovably together, whereas in early life 
these bones are only held together by a kind of liga- 
mentous sulistance. When the horse is worked on hard 
ground and shod with iron shoes, and esi^ecially if he 
Carrie weight on his back, the splint hone, from its 
position on the inner side of the leg and closer relation- 


ship to the knee Ixmcs, has to bear a larger .share of the 
weight and concussion than the outer one. The liga- 
mentous connection with the shank hone is strained, 
inflammation is set up in this, and in the end bony matter 
is thrown out between the two bones, and often to a 
considerable amount on the shank hone in addition, con- 
stituting the tumour. People possessed of the evolution 
craze have attempted to explain this pathological proce.ss 
asa nalural temlency towards imifiealion of the three hones 
— fluitea normal transition. Rut it is forgotten that splint 
usually appe.ars only on one siile of the limb— that which 
is most under the body, and l’ erefore has to sustain most 
weight; that it occurs, it might lx* saiil, abvays on the 
lore limbs those which sustain most weight — and is 
indeed exceedingly rare on the liind limbs; and that 
every horse tloes not have splints, those which are unshod 
and employed on soft ground rarely having them. 

When the inllanimnlion is only slight it causes little 
lameness, but in proportion to its severity the movement 
of the limb is impaired ami the lameness increased. At 
first there may be m» perce[ til)le enlargement to account 
for the great lameness, but generally, in a short time, a 
gradually increasing and rather hard swelling is perceived, 
and this is hot and painful lUi inanipulation. Tliese 
signs, and the fact that young hoises are most li.iblc to 
splints, as well as the knowledge iluil the lameness is 
least noticeable at a walking [lace ami most marked in 
trotting, especially on h.ard groumi, and that it increases 
in intensity as movement is conlinncil, are distinctive. 
The seveiily of the lameness nearly always depends upon 
the situation, not so much on the size of the tumour, and 
upon the ixlent of l)one implieated. When once fully 
funned, if the tumour ilotrs not interfere with the move- 
ment of the knee or with ligaments or tendons, the 
lameness <lisappe:irs and there is mi further trouble. Rut 
in exceptional ('uses splints are n vnnna' ofinconveiiience, 
even if they do not cause pain and interfere with the horse's 
action. 

'rhe treatment for S]>lin1 must largely depend upon 
whether it causes lameness, and also whether, from its 
size, it is likely to prove an eyesore. If it is small and 
does not make the horse lame, tluue is little need to 
meddle with it ; and if it is recent, all that requires to be 
done is to take olf the shoes ami allow exercise on soft 
ground, kee|)iiig the animal stamling while in the stable 
on soft bedfling, such as moss litter. If the lameness is 
very marked and it is tlesired to check the inflanimalion, 
thereby preventing the Inmoiir from growing, acetate of 
lead lotion applied to the part by means of two or three 
fiilds of lint tied round it and kept constantly moist, will 
prepare the inflamed part for the application of a blister. 
.\fter a few d.ays of the lead lotion, a small portion of 
biniuthde of mercury ointment shouhl l)e rubU^d into the 
skin of the alfectefl part ; the lilisier may be repeated 
two or three times, at inlerv.als of about a week. This is 
as much as the amateur can venture tf) do, for though in 
exireme cases it maybe advisable to cut into the .swelling 
and so flivifle tlie flense membrane cfiVering it, thereby 
relieving the tension, yet the operation is almost too 
clelicalc for an unskilled perstm. 

An Inflammatitm tif the shank or cannon liones of the 
fore legs, rarely the himl ones, similar to that of splints, 
an<l also occurring in young horses, especially those in 
harfl training ffir racing, has not iinficqucnlly to be com- 
batcfl energetically if trhronic lameness and deformity are 
to be avoided. This condition, commonly known as 
“sore shins,” is usually asciil>cfl tf> the concussion and 
strain tf> which the immature tissues of the limbs are 
subjected. It is generally witnesscfl in two or three year 
old race horses, mostly the former, and, unlike splints, the 
inflammation occurs on the front f the bones, nearly 
always towards the middle or the lower end of the shank. 
The symplf)ms are at first slight lameness and hesitation 
in extending the limbs when movio-r cm hard ground ; 
then the action Ixjcomcs that of a eiipple, and walking 
even induces pain. If galloping is continued when this 
stage has been reached, serious consequences will ensue. 
z\ very perceptible swelling appears on the front of the 
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leg, as if the animal had received a blow there, and this 
is hot and very painful on psessure, while the attitude 
betrays uneasiness and suflering ; this is still more indi> 
cated by constitutional disturbance, such as diminished 
appetite, fever, dejected countenance, &c. In extreme 
cases, when treatment has not been undertaken in time, 
these symptoms increase in intensity, the swelling will 
increase and, if not relieved by lancing, the bone 
involved may perish, the soft textures slough, and 
the patient eventually die. Tn many of those animals 
which recover, the hone remains enlarged where it was 
inflamed, and gives the limb a more or less deformed 
appearance. 

In the early stage a speedy cure can generally be 
effected by appropriate ticatinent. 'I'he training shoiihl 
be suspended for a few days, and the animal allowed 
rest. The leg should be enveloped in lint covered by a 
calico bandage, and this must he kept constantly wet by 
lead lotion, with which has been mixed a little laudnnuiii 
to lessen the pain. Afteir two days, when the inflam- 
mation has been somewhat subdued, the jiart may be 
painted over with compound tincture of iodine, repeated 
every second or third day until the skin is slightly blis- 
tered ; or, if the swelling is more considerable, the 
application of binic^dide of mercury ointment instead will 
act more promptly and eflectivcly as a blister. The diet 
should he soft food. If tlic case Jins been neglected and 
the swelling is great, deep scarification or incision will 
lie necessary to relieve the pain and preserving the bone 
from serious alteration, but this had lx*tter be d<me hy 
an expert. Such cast's retpiirc a long rest and exercising 
gently on soft ground before training can be recommencetl, 
and this should only be gradual. 

Ringbone is an analogous condition to splint and sore 
shins, though it is, with regard to its consctpiences; a 
more .serious cause of lameness than thestr. It is due to 
inflammation on the surface of the large or small pastern 
bone.s, and though it may atipcnr on either hind or front 
pastem.s, the former are i)robably most frctjuently the 
seat of it ; exceedingly rarely the foot bone is affected, 
the membrane covering it — pcrioslcuin — being mainly 
involved. There is swelling, considerable lameness, and 
pain on pressure of the enlargement, which may lie on 
any part of the bones, hut is generally on tlie front or 
sides. The lameness is likely to remain ])ermanently 
after the inflammation subsides, as the deposit of bone 
that almost inevitably results is immediately beneath the 
expansion of tendons and ligaments, and interferes with 
them. Sometimes the enlargement is so considerable 
as to catch the eye at once, while in other eases it 
requires a nice sense of touch to detect it. The horse has 
a tendency to travel more on the lieels of the affected 
limb than is customary, and there is not much diflerence 
in the degree of lameness on soft or hard ground. Tn 
the treatment, the animal must be rested as much as 
possible^ cold ap])lications being continuously made to 
the inflamed part, after which there should be repeated 
blistering with biniodidc of mercury ointment ; in bad 
cases it may be necessary to have recourse to the actual 
cautery. 

Spavin, the name commonly given to a diseased con- 
dition of the hock, is frec|iicnt in horses, and is generally 
marked by the presence of a bony tumour on the inner 
side of the front of that joint. It is due to much the 
same cause as splint and ringbone, the predisposition to 
it being a hock defective in shape. There is nearly 
always lameness, but the degree of this will depend not 
only upon the size of the tumour, hut also u])on the 
manner in which the implicated b- >nes arc affected ; the 
lameness li nearly always permanent, and the horse 
usually travels more on the toe of the affected limb than 
when there is no sjxivin. When the disease is com- 
mencing, in order to ensure a rapid and satisfactory cure 
the joint should be relieved from weight and movement 
as much as may be possible, and this is best obtained by 
placing the animal in a sling and blistering the inside «»f 
the hock repeatedly, the stsul being laid with moss litter. 
A long rest must be allowed, and, when the horse is put 


to work, this should at first be light. When spavin is 
very pronounced, so that the horse goes lame and treat- 
ment is of no avail, he can be much relieved in travelling 
by raising the heels of the shoe. 

Lnmene.ss from navicular disease is less frequent, 
perhaps, than it was half a century ago, thanks to a better 
knowledge of the horse's foot and how it should be 
managed, especially in the matter of shoeing. The 
causes of this troublesome malady are somewhat 
numerous. It may appear suddenly or gradually — 
suddenly when it is the effect of an accident, such as 
sprain of the perforans tendon where it passes over the 
navicular bone ; or gradually when due to mismanage- 
ment of the fore feet, in which alone it is seen. The 
symptopis are resting the aflected foot when the horse is 
at rest, which is done by advancing the foot and raising 
the heel, and pointing," as in this way the tendon is 
relieved from strain. The step is short and the toe 
comes sooner to the ground than the heel, hence the toe 
of iho shoe is most worn ; the temperature of the affected 
foot is increased, and in the stable the litter is often 
pawed away from before and raised behind the foot to 
give it a better resting place. Little can be done to cure 
the disease, though certain measures may palliate it and 
kcc]i the horse serviceable. The foot should be kept 
cool, the toe of the hoof shortened as much as can be 
done with safety, and the frog allowed to come into con- 
tact with the grounil, or, if this cannot be contrived, 
an artificial frog of india-rubber may be placed over it. 

Lameness from congestion of the laminae of the 
feet is not infrequenlly a resiill of ovcr-cxertion in 
travelling, especially on hard grounil in warm weather ; 
ii may also come from long continued standing in the 
stable or on board ship, and in some cases it may be a 
sequel of disease. There is intense lameness, and the 
horse can scarcely move the fore feet, which usunlly suffer 
most. 'I'he tendency is to rest on the heels. The teiu- 
penaiure of the feet is increased and there may be fever 
present, with impaired appetite.^ Oentle exercise and 
cold applications to the hoofs will frequently dispel the 
symptoms in a short lime. It is judicious ti;patment, 
after a long or a fast journey in the saddle during hot 
weather, to walk the liorsc about for some time after the 
ri<ler has dismounted, so as to allow the circulation in the 
laniime to acquire its normal condition. 

Laminitis is the si age beyond congestion of the laminse, 
and is much more serious, for here we have inflammation 
of these delicate and highly sensitive structures. The 
yiain is much more intense, and movement is more dis- 
tressing ; there is firver anti loss of appetite ; the jiastern 
arteries throb, and ibc agony is so intense that the body 
is often covered with perspiration. If the horse is 
standing, he will not attempt to lie down, ahd if recum- 
bent he makes no effort to get up, but lies and groans, 
with the fore lind>s llirust out in front«of him. If the 
horse is standing, he must be put in a sling or compelled 
to lie down, so that the feel may be relieved by taking 
the weight off them ; then cold water swabs must be 
wrapped round them, or cold bran poultices applied. 
Mor]>hia should be injected under the skin to diminish 
the pain, and the diet must l3e laxative and sparingly 
given until the inflammation subside!. Then gentle 
exercise in a loose-box or on soft ground may be permitted 
for a short time, and gradually increased until all danger 
of a relapse has disappeared. 

It should be noted that in all cases of disease or acci- 
dent in which the animsl is compelled to lie for some 
days on the hard ground, or on hard litter such as wheat 
straw, there is danger of severe bruises to the prominent 
parts of the body, .and these “bed-sores” have some- 
times worse resnlts than the disease or accident itself 
To prevent or retard their appearance, the horse should 
rest on a thick bed of some soft material, such as dried 
moss, moss litter, or old but dry oat straw which has 
already served as bedding. 

Corns are often a cause of lameness, especially when 
shoeinc i^not carefully attended to. What is termed a 
•“ corn^’ in a horse's foot is really a bruise of the sensitive 
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sole, this bruise being the result of undue pressure, usually 
made by the shoe. The ordinary situation of the bniise 
is the angle formed by the wall and bar of the inside heel 
of the fore foot ; corns may be said to be unknown in the 
hind feet. In some cases the lameness is considerable, 
and the bruise may run on to suppuration if neglected. 
The signs are those which arc induced by pain in the 
back part of the foot, and tapping with a hammer upon 
the wall of the hoof in that situation will at once reveal 
the cause. Removal of the shoe is necessary, and ]>aring 
away some of the horn at the bniised part — which will be 
bloodstained — is also required in order tci discover the 
extent of the injury. If this is slight, nothing mure may 
lie necessary than lowering the wall at the heel so that it 
will not touch the shoe when this is nailed on, and, still 
further to ensure this, it is advisable to leave out the nail 
nearest the damaged heel. When the bruise is more 
severe, the pain and inflamihalion will lie lessened by 
immersing the foot in a bucket of warm water for an 
hour, or in a poultice for twelve hours. After this the 
shoe is to be put on and the bruised part smearcil with 
Stockholm tar, care licing taken that the shoe does not 
touch the heel when the horse's weight is on it. 

In some cases of chronic corn much benefit is derived 
from the horse wearing a shoe with the part chopped oif 
that would rest on the bruised heel. 

Thrush is an unhealthy condition of the horny frog, 
brought about by the shoer paring it, liy standing on foul 
litter, or by the frog nut c<iming into contact with the 
ground, and sometimes it is an accompaniment of navicnl.-ir 
disease. The horn is softened and ragged, and usually 
there is a very offensive discharge trom the cleft in the 
middle of the frog. The treatment is simple. Clean 
out the frog well, remove all shreds of horn, dress the 
cich and other parts with calomel, covering this by 
pledgets of fine tow pushed firmly into the recesses, and 
keep the burse on dry clean litter. In a day or two 
remove the tow and insert other pledgets smeared with 
Stockholm tar. After a few of these dressings the morbid 
condition disappears. 

Sandcrack is not very common among light burses, 
but it is occasionally met w ith, and when it is suddenly 
produccd^gcnerally causes severe lameness. 1 1 is a vertical 
split in tfi wall of the hoof extending, when it causes 
lameness, to the sensitive tissue within, from which blood 
sometimes escapes. In the fore foot the split is generally 
on the inside, rarely at the toe or outside ; in the hind 
foot it is nearly always in front. It is usually produced 
cturing severe exertion, as when jumping, and coinnuncvs 
at the top of the wall of the hoof. When the lameness is 
considerable, the foot should kept In a bucket of warm 
water to soften the horn and reduce the pain. This m.*iy 
have to be frcquenily repeated. When the laniencss has 
gone, and if toe horn is sufticiently thick, a fine horse- 
shoe nail may be driven through the edge of the crack 
and the ends brought together by pliers so as to form a 
clamp to hold the sides of the fissure together ; or the 
hoof itiay be (irmly bound round with many strands of 
fine tar twine. A little Stockholm tar may be rubbed 
into the coronet, above the crack, in order to stimulate the 
growth of sound strong horn. The shoe should not be 
allowed to rest on the part of the hoof correspoiuling to 
the crack. “ Seedy-toe,*' another disease of the foot, is 
.sometimes accompanied by lameness. It is a separation 
between the wall of the hoof and the horny larninm on its 
inner surface, and this separation may be only to a ver>' 
limited extent, or it may involve a large portion of 
the wall, a \d extend from the lower Ixmler to near the 
coronet 1 here is little or nothing to denote its existence 
until the shoe is taken off, when the cavity is readily seen. 
This contains some loose crumbling hcfTn, to which the 
disease prohibly owes its name. The cause is usually 
severe pressure on the wall of the hoof, produced by the 
shoer driving the clip of the shoe too close against it, 
and, as the clip is in front of the fore shoe, so we find the 
separation there. The hind feet are largely exempt from 
this defect. To make a radical cure, it is the best course 
to take away all the separated wall as far as the sound 


hoof, carefully removing all the discoloured horn beneath 
and cutting out nil crack9 and fissures in it. The gap 
left in the hoof can bo tilled up W'iih gut la percha or 
covered with pitch. I'hc shoe must not have a clip at 
the toe, but one on each side if necessary ; the coronet 
should be stimulated to increased socrelion by rubbing a 
little Stockholm lar into it at intervals of a few days. 

^ The secretion of hoof horn is sometime^ so very defec- 
tive in quantity and (juality that the shoer has great 
difficulty in attaching the ‘.hoes. This may arise from 
misinnn.agemeiiL of the feet, and especially to the mutila- 
tion the hoofs umlcrgo wlicii being shod, such as over 
paring the sole and frog and rasping the front of the wall, 
or rubbing oil and certain comi>ositions on this part ; or 
it may be due to natural weakness. The face of the wall 
should not be rasped, and tlie s(»Ie and frog never ought 
to have more than the loose portions removed from them, 
while nothing but water slmuld be applied to the wall by 
means of a sponge. promote a healthy seeretiim of 
hoof wall, the coronet slKmld have an application of 
Stockholm tar at intervals of a few days. 

Sprains- Muscles, iirndoii'., and ligaments are all 
liable to spmin, those of the limbs of the horse — cspemlly 
the fore ones — being paiiiciilaily exposed to liamage done 
by sudden and severe exleii'.ioii. In fast galloping ami in 
jumping such acoulents are most common, and in many 
cases the results are extremely serious, so far as the future 
soundness anil usefulness of tlie horse arc concerned. 
Sprain of tendons and ligaments is more frequent than 
that of nuscles ; the position of some of these, iheir 
function, vnd their lexlurc, predispose to ibis accident, as 
do faulty conformation ami weakness of structure, owing 
to lack of lone. The injury may be merely over-extension 
of the fibres, or these may be ruptured ; ihe number in- 
volved may be very many, or only a com|)araliveIy small 
number. Sprain of muscle is indicated by lameness or 
stiffness, with pain on ])ressurc, and sometimes swelling. 
The muscles of the limbs, especially those of the shoulder 
and hip, suiter mos* frcr]uently from tliis injury. Fomen- 
tations with warm water and rest will be found the best 
treatment, ll may be necessary in some cases to put the 
horse in a sling in order to secure rest. 

It must be reinarkcil ibat in the ease of sprains of all 
kinds, as indeed in the matter of lameness generally, rest 
is an indist>ensable re(|ui^itc in treatment, and nothing can 
be more injurious than to compel horses to lake exercise 
until lameness lias divaiiticared ; as not only docs this, in 
thi: in.ajority of insianees, cause a relapse, but it often 
converts a curable ease into .in ineiirable one, or an acute 
case into a chronic one. It is not at all iniiisual to hear 
of lame horses being turned out to exercise or to graze in 
onler that they may become smind. Of course, when the 
limbs are injured il is mr)st difficult, if not impossible, to 
secure that absolute rest which can so readily be obtained 
in man, but everything sluudd lie done to make it as 
]icrfect as circumslances will permit. 

Sprains of the shoulder and hip-joints, as well as of the 
muscles and ligaments in their vicinity, arc not so frequent 
as of the tendons and ligaments lielow these, and are 
indicated by inability to extend the limb, and pain on 
manipulation. Fomentations with warm water, rest, .and 
the a])plication of a blister over the part if the lameness 
dot!S not subside in the course of a few weeks, are the 
measures to be adopt eil. 

Sjirain of the loins occurs in jumping, backing, pulling 
up suddenly in a fast jv.\ce, ovcr-cxcrlion in draught, 
gelling casl in the stall, &c. If ihe horse can move, iherc 
is generally much difficulty in bringing ihe hind legs 
forward, with stiffnc'.s in the back — and especially in 
turning round — a straddling gait, in which the hind 
quarters sway more or less from si«ie to side. If the horse 
lies down, he is often unable to rise without assistance, 
and not unfre(|ucntlyhc cannot extend himself to micturate; 
there is nearly alw.ays pain on prcssii o over the loins. In 
severe cases, tlie horse is ilown and cannot get up, though 
the hind legs are warm and can Vie moved aTOUt, and 
sensation in them is perfect. This will differentiate sprain 
of the loins from broken back . W arm water fomentations 
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to this part for several hours a day, with rubbing in of 
liniment in the intervals, sloppy diet, and 
slinging are aljout all that can be done by the amateur. 

Sprains of the knee and hock are to be treated by 
fomentations with warm water, succeeded after a few 
days by lead lotion or tincture of arnica, applied by 
means of swabs round the joint. A frequent cause of 
lameness, especially in light horses, is a sprain of an 
imt>ortant ligament at the back i>f tlic hock, producing a 
convex swelling more or less marked, and known as 
'‘curb.** Sudden severe exertion, such as jumping, 
bucking, the hind legs slipi)ing forwanls, &c., arc the 
immediate exciting causes, but in very many instances 
the defective shape of the hock predisposes to the sprain. 
At first, in many cases, there may be considerable 
lameness with swelling of the ]>art ; in other cases the 
lameness is not very perceptible, though the curb may 
be distinctly observed. Even when the lameness does 
pass on; it is rare indeed for the swelling to subside. The 
treatment is limited to wrapping round llu; part fine low 
or lint, and applying a liandagc firmly over this, pouring 
in at the top, and frequently, tincture of arnica lotion, or 
one composed of sal ammoniac and nitre in the propor- 
tion of two ounces of each to a j)im of water. The horse 
should be kept lied up in a stall. When the inflaiumntion 
and lameness have, subsided, the swelling should be 
frequently ])ainted oyer with tincture of iodine or, Injlter, 
a small portion of biniodidc of mercury ointment may be 
rubbed in at intervals of a week. This may be continued 
when the horse is at work. 

In speaking of curb, mention may here be made of 
what is called “capped hock,** which is usually due to 
contusion, but may in some instances arUe fnmi sprain ; 
in the latter the swelling is on each si<le of the joint of 
the hock, in the former it is immediately on this [i.iit, and 
])rojecting backward. Unless the injuiy or sprain is very 
severe, the lamcnes.s ai first is but slightly, if at all, 
noticeable, though there may be swelling, heat, and pain. 
If this is the case, a cooling lotion should be applied - 
such as an ounce each of arnica and (loulard’s extract in 
a pint of water, and by means of lint maintained by a 
bandage; if the lameness is maiked, a high -heeled shoe 
will relieve it. In the course of a few days a stimulant 
may be used on the part, such as the tincture of iodine or 
the biniodide of mercury oininieiU. If the enlargement 
Ijecomes chronic it is most dilTTieult to reduce it. ‘ Jt has 
been recommended to plaster it over, while the horse is 
in the stable, with ]upeclay or whiling mixed into a paste 
with vinegar, and this is to he rubbed «.»ir when the animal 
goes out tti work. 

^ Sprain t)f the hack temlons occurs in either the fore f'r 
hind limbs, and is due to a sud<lcn and .severe effort. 
These tendons are below and bchiml the knee and hock, 
and are two in number, one in front of the other— the 
posterior is the flexor of the pa.slcrn, the other, in front of 
it, is the flexor of the foot. It is rare that both are sprained, 
the one in front being most frecpienlly involved in the 
accident, when the swelling is nm>t iiinrkcd at the inside 
and outside. If the posterior one is sprained, the swelling 
i.s noticeable immediately behinfl, and form.s a convexity. 
There is swelling, heat, ami pain on handling the part, 
and lameness coinnicnsiirate with tlie <legrce of injury. 
The limb at the seat of sprain shoultl be thickly enveloped 
in tow, cotton wool, or lint, and bandaged firmly, then 
the arnica and Goulard's extract is ]5oui ed in between the 
padding and the skin, which is to be kept continually 
moist with it. Or, if the weather is not cold, water may 
be applied by means of a hose from the water tap. ■ A 
high-heeled shoe should be put on the foot if the horse i.s 
afraid to place his weight on the limb; indeed, in all 
cases this kind of shoe expedites recovery, but it 
should not be kept on longer than a fortnight. Instead of 
employing the lotion or cold water, it has been recom- 
mended to pad the sprained part firmly by first wrapping 
a moderately tight bandage round it, then on top of this 
at each side, a thick pledget of cotton wool evenly laid 
on, and another long bandage tightly wound over all. 
The bandages must be removed morning and eycnii^ and 


re-applied, the lee 1)cing gently rubbed each lime they 
are taken off, and bent up and down. When the pain 
and lameness have disappeared, and thickening of the 
tendon remains, it will be advisable to blister it, perhaps 
repeatedly, with biniodide of mercury or cantharides 
ointment. Sprain of the check ligament below the knee, 
or of the suspensory ligament, is indicated by similar 
symptoms to sprain of the back tendon, the horse mani- 
festing signs of pain on pressure of these parts. The 
treatment must be the same as first indicated, though it 
has usually to be longer continued. 

Diseases — Only a few of the many diseases the horse 
is liable to can be noticed here, and these must be those 
which the amateur can deal with, or at any rate palliate, 
until the arrival of the veterinary surgeon. 

Congestion of the Lungs-^None of the domesti- 
cated animals is more liable to congestion of the lungs 
than the horse. This is doubtlc.ss due in some degree to 
his anatomical structure, but more to the nature of his 
work and the management to which he is .subjected, and 
also i n many cases to the nature of his surroundings. Con- 
gestion of the lungs may be an accompaniment or sequel 
of other diseases, or occur by itself, when it usually 
appears in the acute form, or “pulmonary apoplexy,** as 
it is termed. This may be induced by sudden severe 
exertion when the horse is not in condition, or it may be 
brought on by long continued severe work when not in 
good training -as in the hunting field; it may also be 
can.«ed by exposure to cold, .and esi)ecially to cold winds 
and wet. The symptoms arc very marked ; the breathing 
is extremely hurried and laboured, the nostrils are widely 
dilated, tlie head is carried low, and the countenance is 
iinxious .and h.aggard ; the body is often covered with cold 
])erspiration, the legs are stretched out and are cold— the 
flanks hca\c tuninltuously, there is tremor of the muscles, 
.and, if the congestion has lieen induced by over-exertion, 
the I'.eart can he heard beating violently. When the 
congestion is extreme, in many cases blood flows from 
the nostrils, and if this is foamy it is an indication that 
tlic blood is effused into the lungs. If not speedily 
relieved the horse will succumb to .suffocation : so that 
treatment must be prompt. The horse shoula not be 
moved or disturbed, if possible, and, if he is wearing 
harness, this ought to l)c removed. An abundance of 
fresh air must be allowed ; if the horse is in the field' his 
face must be turned to the wind, and if in the stable his 
head ought to be l)rought to the door ; the legs and body 
art! to be well rubbed and clothed ; before the limbs an; 
baiid.agetl they may be rubbed with stimulating liniment, 
llnindy or whiskey should lie given in large doses (four 
to six ounces) and frequently at first — say every two 
ht)urs for two or three doses, in a pint or two of water, 
w arm if possible, or in o.atmc.al gaicl. Tincture of amica 
in doses of one or two ounces has Ixjcn recommended. 
If there is thirst, tepid water or warmniatmeal gruel can 
be given. In very urgent cases the horse’s life may be 
saved by abstracting a quantity of blood — from four to 
six (piavts — from the jugular vein, but this operation 
revpiircs some skill. Wlien the animal is able to eat, the 
diet for .some clays should be rc.stricted and of a kind that 
is readily digested; quietness is necessary, and the body 
and I(!gs must be kept warm. 

Inflammation of the Lungs — Thi.s Ls often a sequel 
,of congestion of the lungs, though it may also follow 
catarrh, bronchitis, &c., or occur spontaneously. It differs 
.in symptoms from congestion by the presence of fever — 
otherwise the symptoms, if perhaps less urgent at first, 
arc somewhat similar. The horse is dull and prostrate, 
though he may wander about the loose box, but seldom 
lies down. TTie surface of the body and the legs arc 
often cold, though the mouth is hot and drv, and the lining' 
membrane of the eyes and nostrils is of a dark red colour ; 
a short painful cough is emitted from time to time, and 
when the disease is advanced there Is not unfrequently ^ 
rusty coloured discharge from the nostrils. In some cases 
the inflammation is complicated with pleurisy. 

With i^gard to treatment, this i.s somewhat the same ns 
for congestion, so far as keeping the body warm, fresh 
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air, and diet are concerned. Every four hours there should 
given, in a quart of thin gruel or tepid ^ atcr, tincture 
of aconite six minims, nitric ether one ounce, solution of 
acetate of ammonia four ounces. Hut, if there is much 
weakness, for this draught may he substituted six ounces 
of brandy or whiskey three or four times a day. 'Phe 
food is often refused, so it should bo made as enticing 
as possible ; it may consist of sloppy mashes of 
bran or boiled linseed, with oatmeal gruel, a small 
quantity of picked hay, green forage, and slici-d carrots, 
&c. Cold or tepid water is to be given to drink, with an 
ounce of nitrate of potass dissolved in a bucket of it. 
Litter should be thinly spread on the floor of the stall or 
box, so that it may not get entangled among the feet, .and 
great attention should be paid to the admission of fresh 
air without draughts. When recovery has begun .and 
only debility remains, a more generous diet can safely be 
allowed, and with it a tonic — such as finely powdered 
sulphate of iron in one or two drachm doses daily, mixed 
up in a little mash, morning and evening. 

Bronchitis — This isaninflamm.ation of the membrane 
lining the air-passages entering the lungs, and is usually 
due- to colds. It nearly always begins with shivering anti 
dulness, and some degree of fever, as well as loud, hard, 
and very frequent cough, ageompanied by quieker breath- 
ing than in health. A discharge from the nostrils is 
generally present. The cough incrcnsirs in frctpiency anti 
severity, and causes exhaustion and loss of appetite ; con- 
sequently debility soon sets in, and deatli not infrequently 
ensues from the air cells of the lungs liecoming filled up 
with effusion. When the fever gradually suhsidcs and the 
cough becomes softer and less frequent, the disch.argc 
from the nostrils ceasing and the appetite rcliirning, 
amendment is taking place. When bronchitis occuis in 
cold weather, which is usually the case, the horse shtiuld 
be kept in a well-vcntilatcd loose box, the body well 
clothed, and the legs enveloped in woollen bandages after 
being firmly hand rubbed. The throat should he wt:ll 
rubl)cd with stimulating liniment— such as compound 
camphor liniment, which may also he applied to the sides 
of the chest jor a woollen blanket may be wrapped round 
the chest, and hot water poured on the outside of it for an 
hour or two at a time, after which the blanket is to be taken 
off, 'the skin well dried, and the liniment rubbed into it. 
The horse should also be made to inhale the vapour of hot 
water from a bucket on which some hay has been spread ; 
into this water a quantity of oil of turpentine or carbolic 
acid may be poured. A draught composetl of camphor 
one drachm, solution of acetate of ammonia two ounces, 
and nitric ether one ounce, all mixed up in a pint of 
tejiid water, should be given two or three times a day. 
The diet to be as for inflainmation of the lungs. 

Colds — Catarrh is very common among horses kepi 
in hot, badly-ventilated stables, or exposed to variable 
weather, especially cold and wet. An attack usually 
begins with sneezing and slight fever, perhaps shivt!riiig ; 
the legs are also cold, and the horse is dull and listless. 
Then cough Incomes frequent, there is discharge fn>in 
the eyes and nostrils, and soreness of throat is shown by 
more or less difficulty in .swallowi'sg, and swelling of the 
glands about the jaw.s. The breathing is but little 
disturbed, and the horse gels up and lies down. With 
judicious treatment of a simple kind the syini)toins subside 
in a week or ten days, and complete restoration to 
health is generally the result. Good nursing is nearly all 
that is required in the way of treatment. A comf m table, 
w^'ll ailed stable, clothing for the body and legs, sloppy 
mashes, wi h carrots, a little good hay, and water into 
which small quantities of nitre have been introduced, 
are about all that is needed until convalescence sets in. 
If the cough is troublesome, the upper of the throat 
may be rubbed with cainplior liniment, and the head 
held over the vapour of hot water in a bucket, to which 
of turpentine has been added. 

^ Ezhaustion — When this is due to over-exertion of any 
kind— os in the hunting field — the symptoms arc not unlike 
those of acute congestion of the lungs. While going, the 
horse becomes unsteady in his pace and soon begins to 
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* *|t^‘ breathing is hurried and distressed and nfien 
acctiiiqianied by sighing, tfte eyes sh«»w extreme anxiety, 
the ears .and tail are tlrouping, the Imdy is euvered with 
riild perspiratiun, and the head is carried low and heavily. 
If the pace is rontimied, the horse will quickly fall and 
lie in a seiiii-romatose stale until lie slowly rallies, if he 
does not s]ieedily tlie. No horseman would knowingly 
or willingly push Ins horse to this dangerous stage of 
exhaustiun, and ihere must be few indeed who rouhl not 
]H*rceive when it was being njipioaeheil and lake action 
accordingly. Tin* limse imisi be relieved from saddle, 
bridle 01 other harness, ami allowed to stand at liberty 
with Ills face to ilie wind. If brandy or other spirit is at 
hand, six ounces in water shoiihl l»e carefully poured 
down his throat, il lie can swallow it all at once ; if not, 
then il iiuisl be given by one nr two mouthfuls at a time. 
When lie has somewhat lallied, a little cold water or some 
lepkl gruel may be ollered :him, ami then his legs and 
b«Mly can be well rubbed. 

Fits and Fainting Morses are sometimes attacked 
with epilepsy, usually while at work, ami as the attack is 
.sudden ami geni'ially without waiiiiiig, il is not without 
its inconveniences ami d.iugeis if the animal being 
ridden or driven. Harness horses appear to In* most 
liable tt» these attacks, though they arc sometimes wit- 
nessed in riding hi>rseN. In some cases the attack is begun 
by a lew rajiitl shakes of the heail, then the horse staggers, 
may give a slight scieam, ami, rimiiiiig forward, falls 
unci nisei* "IS. '1 he limbs ami li|)s are moxeil convulsively, 
the jaw> -re champed, and the eyes rotate in their sockets. 
After lying for a riiori time, consciousness is regained, 
though the horse may In* unable to lise immediately. Me 
looks stup* lieil, bewildereil, di*pri*ssed, ami is an hour or 
two lK.*foiv he ii-siimi-s his normal l omliiion. Hut little 
can be done in suclt cases in tin.* way of treatment with 
any ]irospecl of cuu*. When the premonitory syin|)loms 
— such as shaking of the head are observetl, the horse 
ought to ]>o pulled up and held by the head to prevent 
his falling, and lhi> timely smcoiir may avert the more 
severe phases of the attack. Should lur fall, elforts mu.st 
Ik; niaile to prevent liim doing damage to himself by 
keeping bis hi'addown and throwing a ro|K‘ or rein round 
his legs. 'I'wo or three ounces of ah'ohol in water will be 
beneficial when the attack has passed oil’. 

Morses soinetinu's, though rarely, faint. They fall to 
the ground suddenly and aie unconscious, but they lie 
jHTlectly still and (!*> iii»l struggle' as in epilepsy. The 
girths ami throat strap should Ik; looseiu'd, and, if the 
iioisc is wearing a collar, this ought to be shifteil up the 
neck. Cold water may Ik* a]>plii-d to the luad ami ]»assed 
into the inoulli by means ol a sponge or handkerchief; 
when the horse can drink, water shouM In* offered, and a 
dose of aleolnd — four to six ounces— ailmiiiistered in a 
Himi t of water or gruel. 

Sunstroke or Heat Apoplexy — Moises soon ex- 
perieiici* exhaustion when undergoing exertion in a high, 
moist temperature, and especially in ihi* direct rays of 
the sun. Kveii when away from the sun’s rays and 
standing cjuiei, great exhaust imi, and even death, nhay 
occur in a very hot (‘limate. 

’rile animal suddenly becomes dislres'-ed, breathes 
heavily and quickly, ceases to travel or to notice sur- 
roundings, anil, if not urged on, lies down, when he may 
lieenme mort; or less imeonscious, struggle with his fore 
limbs and make attempts to rise, or he may remain quite 
truii({uil. Til a sevi ie ease, llu- temperature of the body 
is increa'-ed and the breatliing more rapid, ami the muscles 
are in a stale of tremor, with perspiration covering llu! 
skin. In iliesi; cases death often ensues in a few hours. 
Treatment, to be of any avail, must be ])rompt. If the 
horse is out of doors and there is any .shade procurable, 
lie ought to be moved to il, and all i'qiii])ment removed 
from iiim ; cold w-aterslunild lie flashed over his head and 
liody, siiifl the air agitatisl above him I y means of a waving 
blanket, Iwiard, or sheet ; hand-rub the legs. If there is 
struggling, the leg should lie tied, and when the horse is 
able to swallow, a dose of alcohol and water may be 
given. Careful dieting must be observed for a few days 
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after recovery, and the horse should not be cx{)osed to 
a high temperature until he is Well and strong. 

Colic — Colic is not an infrequent disease where stable 
management, and especially feeding and w'atering, are 
not properly atteniled to. Rad or improper food, giving 
water immediately after grain, exposure to ct»ld draughts 
of air, particularly on the legs, drinking a large quantity 
of water during cold weather, or at any time if the horse 
is exhausted, are the chief causes of colic. The symptoms 
arc well marked. The horse is very restless and violent 
in his movements ; he strikes at his belly with the hind 
feet, stamps and jiaws, often throws himself down and 
rolls and looks back at his flank. There are lulls in these 
manifestations, during which the horse ap])ears to be 
nothing amiss and may commence to eat, until another 
attack comes on. If the pain is due to spasm of the 
lK)wels, the alxlomcn is not altered in dimensions, but if 
flatulence is the cause — and this is generally the case in 
crib-hiters an<l wind-suckers — then it will be much dis- 
tended. As sixisinodic colic is the most painful form, 
the horse is more violent during the panixysms, but these 
are longer continuetl in flatulent colic, and the luirse lies 
dow'n more carefully. Odic is usually reailily and 
sjwedily amenable to treiUmenl. The horse must lie pre- 
vented from throwing himself down, and four to six 
ounces of whiskey or brandy administered in a cpiart of 
warm water, or, better still, if at hand, two or three ounces 
of laudanum ; much benefit is also conferred by rulibing 
the surface of the abdomen firmly with wisps of hay or 
straw, or fomenting it with hot w.iter. It is generally 
advisable to give a dose of i)urgative medicine- -such as 
from four to six drachms tif al<»es dissolved in a pint of 
warm water ; and an enema of warm water will aid in 
relieving the intestines. In flatulent colic, the addition 
of an ounce each of ammonia and oil of tur|X'ntine to the 
laudanum will be most useful. 

Inflammation of the Bowels — This most painful 
and rapidly fatal disease may be ascribed to several 
causes, among them heing colic, poisonous substances, 
exiK).surc to cold, exhaustion, drinking much cold water 
when fatigued, &c. The earlier symptoms are timse of 
colic, though to the expert there apptjar others which 
differentiate it from that disease ; the Morse lies down wdth 
greater care, the pain is c<intinuous, and its severity is 
indicated by the animal’s expression ; the pulse and 
respiration arc hurried, gnianing is frecpiont, and the skin 
is w'et with j)erspiration. a\11 these sym])tonis become 
aggravated, and if not soon relieve<l the luirse dies. To 
assuage the pain, large doses of o]iium ]iowder mixed in 
tepid w'ater — beginning with one ilraclim and followed at 
short intervals liy half-ilracbm (loses — should be a 1- 
ministcred ; blankets steeped in hot water must be applied 
to the abdomen fur an hour at a lime, stimulating liniment 
being used in the intervals. Knemas of warm water may 
be administered twice <ir thrice, but in small <piantiiy. 
For this disease the veterinary surgeon should lie sent for 
as soon as possible. 

Rheumatism — Some horses are very subject to attacks 
of rheumatism about the joints, slieaths of tendons, 
muscles, &c., and they may be acute or chronic. Ex- 
posure to cold winds and wet weather will induce them, 
and they sometimes accompany such diseases as influenza. 
In the acute cases there is often ;i considerable degree of 
fever, and the disease localises itself in one or more parts 
of the boily, the stifle, hock, knee, sheaths of 

tendons ; there is generally swelling and great lameness, 
with pain on handling the parts, and sometimes the disease 
will suddenly leave one situation to a]i|)ear in another. 
With reg ird to treatment, the horse must be kept warm 
and comfortable, fed on sloppy foo l, and given oat- 
meal gruel in which bicarbonate of potass in ounce doses 
has been dissolved. If the fever runs high, salicylate of 
.sodium in two-drachm doses slu^uld be given in a pint of 
water or gruel three times a day. The inflamed parts 
may be fomented with warm water and bathed with tincture 
of arnica or laudanum ; when the inflammation is subsiding, 
they should be frequently rubbed with soap liniment, or 
one composed of Coutt's acetic acid, whiskey, and oil of 


turpentine, two ounces of each, with the white of one 
egg licaten up in t hem. The skin should be well brushed , 
and the liniment then firmly rubbed in. 

Surfeit — This term is popularly applied to several 
affections of the skin, but more especially to one which 
appears as an eruption of small, hard lumps in different 
imrts of the body, accompanied by itching and S3nnptom.s 
of indigestion. It is usually transient, and disappears in 
a few days. Care should be taken with regard to the 
diet, and a mild laxative may l)c given — .such as an ounce 
of sul]ihur in a small mash, or a pint of linseed oil ; an 
ounce of nitrate or carljonate of potass should be given in 
the drinking water once a day. 

Eczema is a term also .sometimes applied to surfeit 
and to some other diseases of the skin, out it is usually 
employed to descrilje a condition in which there is an 
eruption on one or more parts — liack, sides, shoulders, 
neck and root of tail — of minute vesicles or blisters that 
burst, when scabs or scales form in their place, and the 
hair falls off. There is considerable itching, which causes 
the horse to rub or gnaw the affected part. It generally 
ajipcars in summer, and in some horses recurs year after 
year. It is not contagious, and is very troublesome to 
get rid of, as it must be ascribed in the majority of cases to 
constitutional causes. In treating the affection, attention 
must be paid to the diet, which ought to be of . a laxative 
kind. Arsenic has been given in three-grain doses in a 
little m.ash every morning and continued for .some months 
with advantage, with a mild dose of physic once a week, 
and the following lotion has been applied to the skin : 
bic.arbonale of soda one ounce, oxide of zinc two ounces, 
and lime -water eight ounces ; to be thoroughly mixed. For 
chronic cases, boracic acid ointment, to every ounce of 
which a few drops of creosote havi! been added, may be 
well rubbed into the part night and morning. 

Mud Fever-- This odd designation has been given to 
an inflammation of the skin which is usually seen tn winter 
among horses whose limbs or bodies are liable to be .spat- 
tered with very cold mud or that of an acrid kind. It is 
most freipienlly seen in hunters whose stable management is 
not carefully atlenrlcd to, and is easily presented by 
abstaining from clipping the hair off the legs, and not 
washing them when the horse returns to his stable, unless 
they can be thoroughly dried and kept warm. As much 
as possible of the mud should be removed by a wi^p, and 
when the skin is dry t he remainder must be brushed out. I f 
the legs must be washed to free them from dirt, this should 
be done with cold water in a ])lace sheltered from the 
wind ; then they ought to be dried, well hand-rubbed, 
and C(»vered with flannel b;indages. When the skin i.s 
inflamed and j winful, it should be dressed with (joulard^ 
extract of lead, one ounce to tlie pint of water or to four 
ounces of olive oil ; oxide of zinc ointment answers t he 
same purpose — as does also a liniment composed of 
( ioulard’s extract five ounces, eucalyplus%>il and laudanum 
of each one ounce, and olive oil five ounces ; or another 
liniment made up of acetate of lead one ounce, olive oil 
one jiiiit, water one pint, to lx; well rubbed up together. 
Either of these may be applied once or twice a day, and 
continued for some time after the inflammation has gone, 
if the horse lias to go out in cold wet weather. If fever 
is present, a mild laxative will prove beneficial, as will 
also half an ounce cjf bicarbonate of potass in a small 
mash morning and evening. 

Cracked Heels — The skin behind the pasterns is very 
liable to become inflamed from the same causes as produce 
mud fever, the innammation in both being erythema ; bill 
in the heels it often runs on to ulceration in the form ol 
cracks or fissures ; consequently there is great pain ami 
lameness, the horse walking on his toes in a very crampoil 
manner. Not orfly will mud and dirt cause cracked heel.s 
in cold weather, but fine, peaty sand will do the same, 
especially if there is wet. Even washing the heels anfl 
not drying them well will often excite inflammation of the 
.skin. Clipping the hair off, no doubt, predisposes to it. 
To cure j^e adinent, the skin should be well cleansed, 
and if there arc cracks it will be advantageous to apply 
a linseed meal or bran poultice to free them from dirt and 
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allay the pain. Afterwards use cither f>f the a)>])Ucations 
prescribed for mud fever. If the skin is not cracked, the 
zinc ointment answ’ers well, and if there is a discharge 
from it, powdered oxide of zinc rubbed gently into it will 
lie iHjnencial. When cured, it is advisable to smear over 
the skin with an ointment composed of equal parts of lard 
and beeswax to protect it from the weather and dirt, for 
some time. 

Warts — These arc sometimes, from their situation, 
troublesome, and often cause inconviMiience wht»n they 
arc in the way of the harness. They grow only from the 
skin, but their mode of growth varies, and this innuenccs 
the measures to lie adopted for tlieir extirpation. Those 
wdth a narrow pedicle may l)e removed by tying a silk 
thread tightly round that part, or sni]qiing them off by 
knife or scissors ; others can be pulled oft' by the thumb 
and first finger nails, while those with a wirle base have 
to be dealt with by the very careful application of arsenic, 
after making the surface slightly raw ; sometimes the 
application of strong acetic acid or a solution of chromic 
acid will destroy them. 

Itching Tail — Some horses are disposed to rub their 
tail on every opportunity, and to such an extent as to 
break the hair and even make the skin raw. In some 
cases this is due to eczema at the root of the tail ; in other 
cases there may Ijc some irritation underneath, or when 
nothing can be discovered there may exist a morbid sen- 
sation in the skin of the tail which impels the horse to 
rub it so continuously and encrgelically. 

The cause should be ascertained, and a remedy then 
applied. If the itching is due to irritation of the skin, 
one of the dressings recommended for eczema may Ik? 
tried; if it is owing to small worms about the anus or the 
rectum, these 0.111 be removed by injections of a solution 
of common salt or an infusion of (lua'^sia chips. When the 
rubbing is persistent, the root of the tail should be 
covered by a leather or cloth guard fastened to a crupper, 
and beneath the tail by tapes. 

Ringworm — This is an unusual disease among well- 
kept horses, and is always due to (?<.)ntagion, the spores of 
the fungus which occasion it being derived directly from 
siffectcd horses, or through the medium of clothing, 
Inrushes, harness, iScc., which hav(; been in contact with 
them. At first there are miniilc elevations on the skin 
which can be felt with the finger, and soon ihe hairs at 
these spots break, leaving a bare jdace that extends more 
or less rapidly, and generally in a circular manner. In 
this way the whole of the skin will he .si>on inva«lcd by 
the parasite, and the horse then presents an unpleasinit ap- 
pcaiahre. There is slight inflammation in some parts (^f 
the denuded patches, with a raw surface, hut tlie luirsesdo 
not seem to sufTer much, if any, inconvenience. Pre- 
cautions must be tanen with a view to prevent the disease 
extending to other hi^rses, and all brushes, combs, vSic., 
should be well washed in a strong solution of rhinosol ; 
blankets should also be steeped in this solution. The 
horse must be dressed with an effective parasiticide-- the 
lies! I have found to lx? chinosul ointment ; it is not only 
a potent destroyer of the fungus, but, being non- 
polsonous to the horse, it can be freely applied over the 
entire body if need be ; it shouhl be well rubbeil in, 
and left on the .skin for two r>r tliree days before it is 
waslied off. 

Mange — This is caused by a minute insect of which 
there are three kinds, but the most common, an<l certainly 
the most troublesome, is the onf that infests the whole 
surface of the Ixxly and burrows into the skin. It causes 
an intense i ching from which there is no respite ; c«>iise- 
qucntly the infected horse has not a minute’s rest, hut 
rub.- and gnaws himself day and night. The hair is shed 
where the insects burrow, and there are nllnute raw places 
that are sometimes covered w'ith crusts. In the course of 
time, from the inces.sant irritation, the horse siiffiTS in 
health and becomes eniaciated, w'hile the .skin is gathered 
up in wrinkles and is raw and scaly. As the disease is 
very contagious and can Ixj communicated even to men, 
efforts should be made to prevent its extension and to 
cure it as soon as possible. All implements and clothing 


must 1 h? llioroughly cleanseil, as well as the .stall or stable 
and fittings ; the liitiT iiseif by the infected lu>rsc or horses 
ought to Ix! j)ut ill the manure jiil. 'I’lie horses should lx? 
dressed over the entire boily with chiiiosol ointment after 
they have been well washed with .soft soap and w.arm 
water and dried ; if the coal is long, it shouhl be clipped 
off. If the ointment cannot be procured, or is deemed 
too expensive, the folluwing makes a goiui ami a cheap 
dressing : jiowdereil .siil]dnir eight ounces, oil of tar 
one oimee, coinniDn oil mie ipiart. These .should be 
well mixed, allowed to simmer al a gentle lieat, and 
frequeiilly .stirred. When l»ciiig applied to the .skin, the 
dre.s.sing sluuild again lie kepi stirreil. After two or three 
days anolluT application should Ik* made, and in two 
days more a complete cure may be relied mi and the 
dre.s.sing washe«l off. 

t)()(.lS —As might be anticipated, the dog is very much 
le.ss liable to disease, ami is far mmc exempted fr«»m injury 
than the hi>rse ; ami the spurting dug lives a healthier life 
Ilian the over-dumesticated creature that is pampered 
and limited in its movements to a short stroll lieyond 
Ihe drawing-roian. So that when given good fo»>d and 
kept clean, the dog useil for spuii is comparatively free 
from .serious disorders, ihuugh perhaps he incurs .sonic 
risks lluit are inseparable from the work he is called upon 
to perform. 

Wounds— These are not, as a rule, so serious in the 
dog as tlii-y geiuTnlly are in the Imrse, because the in- 
telligence of the former greatly assists in ensuring the 
position ai:cl (|uietude es.senti:i1 to the repair of injiiric.s. 
Tlu? different kinds of woum Is described as ficcurring in 
the horse ire met with in th»» dug, and it is .sumctiines 
quite astonishing to find this animal recover rapidly, often 
without any assistanci*, from flic gravest incised and 
lacerated w'ouiids, wliicli wmilil be eun.sidered almost 
beyond rejKiir in the larger animal. I’erhaps Ihe com- 
inune.st wounds are those from the bites of other dogs,^ 
ami as the.se are piin.?l tired they are imue troublesome to 
ileal W’ith than some «>f the other kinds ; moreover, they 
may In? iiitlicled by rabid ilogs ur by ihxse with foul 
mouths and teeth, which may lead to dangerous disease. 
With ordinary woiimls very little, if any, treatment is 
neeiled, beyond keeping tliein clean, and ibis the dog’s 
tongue will generally accomplish if the part is within 
reach. If any dre.ssing is reipiired it .shuuhl be of a non- 
])oisonous kind, such as solution of chiiiosol. Simple 
wouniiscan be painted over with collodion, friar’s Imlsain, 
or solution of gulla jiercha, or an ointment of oxide of 
zinc, iodoform, or luiracic may be employed ; but, when 
they are ap|)lie<l, the ilog should wear a muzzle to ])rcvent 
him licking them off, unless a Uimlage will answer the 
pm pose. He must also be kept well muzzled when large 
wounds are in piocess of liealing, as at a certain shigc 
there is so much irritation that he wmilil otherwise do 
great mischief to himself by tearing Ihe part with his 
teeth. Large ga]>ing wounds maybe closed by stitches 
in Ihe manner described for the liorse, llmugh it is to be 

I Oiuirnilsoiiie .-ithI s.iv.tjp dojs aiL* not only Ici others, 

Iml Uf ni:iiikiint, :uul it U well tlK-H-forc lo know how^ to .act in 
rcleaMiig fniiii ilie Tinz-i of such .ui animal, r»scuiiig a help- 

less 1I04 lhal is liciii? worrierd by him, or in scparaling fighting dogs. 

I will here qiinle wlial I wnile on this subject suin** vc.ars ago in ray 
work on tiHi/ //yifr.f^AoAta: tmly s;ifc place to who 

a do»is at the 1i.n:k of tin* ni-rk, bebind ibe be.id ; there the skin is 
snIliiMimfly loose to affird a good bold, while I lit* hiiiiils .'iiid amp 
cannot be touched by ihe animal’s Iceib so Iong_ as the grasp is 

inaint.'iiiind lilnws will ni>l |ni.*v«*nt do^s biting and holding 

on, indeed they will genrr.ally maki* them m-iri: fin ions. . . Tlie 

.simplest, safest, amt by far the most effeclual plan of rescuing one’s 
self, or defeiidinj; «>lber persons or dogs from some infuriated or 
'matl animal’s faii^s, is chokni]^ hinim If ibc :inimal wears a collar 
this Is easily done, as dae has only lo setA- firmly .at the kick and 
null it tightly .against the throat in front ; the knee, the foot, or 
ihs other band will usefully aid in the oiHiratioii by iiressing strongly 
ii«rainsi the back of ibc neck. The dog shoukl by no means te 
rcleaseil immediately he lets go lits hold, but ought to be still 
further choked until he is hartnless for the tiin , when means may be 
had recourse to for securing him properly. ^ When there is no collar 
on the neck, a Strong handkerchief or piece ^of cord tied round it 
and puM'vl in the same manner, or twisted with a .slick, is a ready 

appliance It re:iuires strong arms and a little coolness and 

tact." 
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c^erved that sutures rapidly ulcerate out in the dog. 
This may lie obviated to somfe extent, however, by not 
bringing the sides of the wound too close together, so as 
to allow for the siibsecpienl swelling, and the stitches 
themselves must not be very near the margin. In many 
cases the sides *)f the wound can be kejit in apposition by 
glue or pitch ])lasters, or by Ixindages if the wound will 
thermit. The wounds of dogs, if beyond reach of the 
tongue, anti if the weather happens to be warm, are likely 
to become infested with maggots when not kept clean. 
These can be got rid of by washing the wtuind with 
solution of chinosol. 

Fractures — ilroken bones arc very fretpient in dt^s, 
SIS they arc much exposed to external violence; but 
fortunately, owing to their comparatixely small size and 
t^heir intelligence, they may be easily handled, and the 
fractures can therefore be satisfat'torily examined, st?l 
and fixcil in the best ])osition for repair, the animals 
themselves aiding in this by remaining jiatient and 
tranciuil. besides, rejiair is usually rapid, and constitu- 
tional disturbance rarely takes place. 

fractures of the jXv/Z/are always serious. If the bones 
are depressed, so as to make pressure on the brain, they 
must be raised, aiul removed if nectissary. The loivcr 
jaw is sometimes broken, but unless there is much dis- 
placement, little more is needed than taking away any 
splinters tjr loose teeth. Hrokt'n ribs are extremely rare, 
as these bones have long carlikiges and arc verj' elastic ; 
when this .accident does occur, a wide band.ige fastened 
tightly round the chest, and quiet, are all that is necessary. 
Fracture of the boius of tbe shoulder bhub Xs dealt with by 
applying a jutch plaster to the skin over it, making it lirmer 
by splints of pastels »aril, while a stan h bandage passed 
round the neck and fore-ann in a figure of 8 manner, and 
then round the IxMly tw(» or three times, keeps the 
shoulder immovable. Tlie arm bone (humerus) ami thigh 
bone (femur) are often broken, ami until it is convenient 
It) fix them properly, the leg should be firmly bouml up 
with a handkerchief to prevent displacement. Whtai all 
is ready, the broken bone is “set,” by bringing the 
fractured ends toget her and ktroping them in | ilace by means 
of Ixindages and splints. If there is a wound extending to 
the fracture, it should not be covered by the retaining 
ap|)arntus ; and if there is swelling, before reducing the 
fracture it is W'ell to get rid of it by warm water foinenta- 
lions. When bamlaging, allowance must also be made 
for subsequent swelling, as the circulation in the part 
may be seriously hindered if the Ixnidage is 1 «k» light. 
The splints may bi* of woo<l, cardboard. Miff leather, 
sheepskin, ov guUa percha ; then' is iiitiai advantage 
in having them of some material that will bec«»me pliable 
when sttreped in warm water, as then they can be made 
to fit better; olherwisir they arc? liable tft cause bruises 
or ulceration. ^’a^ious substamvs are employed to 
stiffen the bandages and suj)p<.rl the sidints, and keep 
them in place ; these substances are usually solution of 
gum, pitch, starch, or plaster of Paris. The pile.li is 
melted and ^applied at a moderate lieat ; it is smeared 
over the skin or the iKindage, as is also the gum ; the 
starch is dissolved in laumlry fashion, the ]).'inflage soakeil 
in it, and then rolled n)und the limb. The j)laslcr of 
Paris haiidage is giaierally preferreil, and is prejiared by 
spreading the gypsum in a dry condition over the ex- 
tended kinclage, rolling tiiis uj>, and then steeping it in 
water. The limh having been enveloped in a dry cotton 
bandage, that with the plaster in it is put oil evenly aliove 
it ; when it becomes ilry it forms a rigid case, so that no 
splints are rcquireil. When pilch is employed, it may l)e 
spread on basil leather, and jueccsoflhis having Ijccn stuck 
on the skin inside .iiid outside the limb, a long splint is 
placed outside, and held there by aljandage or broad tape. 
The entire limb may be kept immovable by a bandage 
encircling it and the body. 

Fractures of the other l)onc.s of the limbs are to be 
treated in a similar manner. Detached splinters of bone, 
if projecting through a wound, arc to be removed by 
means of forceps, and the wound is itself to be dressed with 
chmosol. jAfter a limb is set, there is often so much 


irritation that the dog shows a disposition to tear off the 
Ixindages ; a muzzle ^ould therefore be w'orn for some 
days. The splints and Ijandages should not he removed 
in less than a month. A dose of cathartic medicine is 
beneficial. 

Dislocations — Dislocations readily take place in the 
limbs of dogs, especially if young, and are in some cases 
complicated with fracture. There should be no difficulty 
in discovering them, the lameness and distortion being 
significant, while the absence of crepitation distinguishes 
them from fractures. After reduction, which is effected 
by extension and judicious maiimulation, the limb must 
be Ixindagcd as in ihe case of fractures, and kept im- 
movable for as long a time. 

Diseases and Accidents to the Feet— Foot lame- 
ness in the I log is due to a variety of causes, and in order 
to discover these, a careful examination of the toes and 
pad is necessary. In aildition l«> the lameness, the animal 
favours the limb in every way and frequently licks it. 
There is also ])ain on mnnipiilation. Thorns, pins, and 
Ollier sharp foreign bodies are a frequent cause; these 
should be sought for, removed, and the foot immersed in 
hot water f>r jmulticcd. When the foot is bruised or 
crusbetl, the sniie treatment will generally suffice. The 
pa<l is liable to over- wear from long travelling on hard, 
broken ground, anti sometimes the pain is so great that 
the animal h.is rlilficulty in moving ; in some cases there 
m.ay 1 h! actual infiammation and ulceration of the skin, 
with .accompanying fever. This accident occurs more 
especi.'dly in sporting dogs which are not in condition when 
siuldenly imt to hard work ; they may also be olue to frost - 
bile. When the feet aie merely tender, resting them for 
a few' days and bathing with milk and water, or .solution 
of alum or sulidiatc of zinc, and wrapping them up in a 
])iecL‘ (if cl(»lh, will set them right. In the more severe 
eascH, foineiitatioiis with hot water and poultices will 
siibrlue the pain ; tlie ptudlices must be protected with a 
bandage or a lac(‘d lioot made of cloth or soft leather, 
and the tiog should wi‘ar a nui/zle. In two or three days, 
astringent lotions— -such as solution of alum or sulphate 
t»f zinc— may be aj>plied. If an abscess forms, it must lie 
«)]H*ned and the resulting wound dressed with chinosol or 
iodoform. A long res! will In: necessary to ensure' re- 
covery, and tlie dog may have lt> wear a Ix)ot for a con- 
sidtTablo time afterwards. In such cases, a good but 
temporary protection to the skin is afforded by painting 
it with a solution of gulta percha. An eczematous con- 
dition of the skin between the toes is at times obser^'cd, 
reilness, vesicles and moisture being the chief symptoms ; 
in these eases a similar eruption is generally noticed clse- 
where. I’owilering the inllamed skin w’illi cliinosol, 
oxide of zinc, <)r iodoform once or twice a day and keep- 
ing the feel dry, is the local treatment to be adopte<l, 
and it may be necessary to supplement lhi.s by the ad- 
ministration, nioining and night, of a few drops (4 to 10) 
of Fowler’s solution of arsiaiic, given in milk or broth. 

In /mtuge the parasites sometimes burrow in the skin 
around the root of the toe nails, and cause much irritation, 
ulceraiion, and eventual loosening of the claws. Thi> 
condition is usually troublesome to get rid of, and it may 
be needful to extract the claw's before a radical cure can 
Ik.* effected. Chinosol ointment may be tried Ixjfore this 
operation is adopted ; it is certainly most useful after 
it. An ulcer is occasionally found beneath the claw, 
from w'hich there is a slight discharge. This is caused 
by dirt, or the .sand used on kennel floors, finding 
entrance l)etween the skin and claw ; there is soreness 
and swelling around the horn. In many cases the claw 
must be extracted ; then the toe is poulticed for ;» 
day or two, and afterwards dressed with tincture o! 
calendula or myfrh. 

Over-grown Claws are more frequently seen in 
house than in .sporting dogs, owing to their receiving in 
sufficient exercise out of doors. The claw grows to such 
a length that it curls Ixickward and inward until it eiitcr> 
the ]3ad^nd causes ulceration and intense jjain. The 
chaw must be shortened by wire' nippers, pruning 
scissors, or a small triangular saw — though this last js no- 
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to be recommended. The foot is then to Ih; |Mnilticed, 
and the wound afterwards dressed for a few (lays with 
chinosol lotion, to be succeeded by solution of ^utta 
|)ercha. 

Not infrequently parasites of different kinds— ainonj; 
them harvest mites — lodge between the toes, and caust? 
the dog such great annoyance that he bites the skin 
severely. An examination will reveal the i)resence of 
these insects, and dressings with chinosol ointinent will 
kill them. 

Ticks — Sporting dogs are occasionally troubled with 
ticks on the surface of their Irndy, which give rise to 
restlessness and local irritation. A gotxl dressing with 
chinosol lotion or ointment wdll c.'iuse them to disappear, 
though they may also be removed liy the fingers, ot with 
scissors or force].>s. Washing the dog in warm water to 
which a small quantity of chinosol or ammonia has been 
added will allay the irritation. 

Burns and Scalds — These accidents are not very 
frequent with dogs. A very gooil appliealit.n is the 
famous carron oil, which is a mixture of lime water and 
linseed oil in ccitial ]iarts. Cotton wool is tn Ijc dippetl 
in this and applied to the injured pans. A sohiticm of 
picric acid — made by dissolving the acid in water until 
no more can be taken up— jiainted over the luirnt place, 
which is then to be powdered with starch <ir wheat Ihmr, 
is soinetiines recommended, as is also bathing the part 
w'ith a solution of baking soda, and afterwards dusting it 
with chalk, flour, starch, or kaolin. 

Diseases of the Skin ^-These are enmparntively lew, 
but two or three of them are rather common. 

Eczema— This is a special form of intlaniinaiiiin of 
the skin, largely due to constitutional causes, and is cx- 
trcmely difficult to get rid of in the great majority nf 
cases. The skin is inflamed, more or less destitute of 
hair, and has a crop of vesicles on its surface nr a moist 
discharge on its surface. Only a small j^oitinn maybe 
affected, or the greater part of the IkkI)’ may be in- 
volved. There is not much itching. Wlien local, if t!u* 
disease is only slight, oxide of zinc])ow’der may lie dusted 
on the ixirt, or kaolin if it is very moist ; shouhl the sur- 
face Ixj raw, chrysoplianic oinlineiit ouglit to l)c applied 
once or twice a day, the kaolin or zinc iiowder being ])ut 
on afterwards. When the disease is very extensive iliere 
is a tendency to rub the skin, and the dog should there- 
fore wear a muzzle, or a Ijroad collar rouiul his mck. 
External treatment must lie supplemented by internnl 
medication. Fowler’s solution tif arsenic is usually pre- 
scribed in doses of from three to tw’cniy <lru])s i wire- 
daily ; the smaller quantity is given at the commeiirr- 
inent, the dose l)cing gradually increaseil u]> to the 
maximum, but for small dogs this should no! exceed ten 
or twelve drops ; it may Ik; given in the fooil. As ihrre 
is generally some debility, this inedicament is often cenn- 
bined with tonics, and the following is a goml foi inula : 


Citrate of iron. 2 drachms 

Acetate of potash 3 drachms 

Fowler’s solution of arsenic ... ij drachms 
Infu.?ion of calumba S ounces. 


One teaspoonful increasing iiptu one table.spoonful i.>. to 
be given twice a day. This mixture .should 1 h: con- 
tinued for a considerable period — several months 
though it is recommended that an interval of a week 
should l)e allowed between each quantity. It may also lie 
necessary to give cod liver oil or malt extract. 'J'he fo<Ml 
should be cniefly meat, and the dog ought to have 
a undnnt exercise. 

Mange- -There are tw’o forms of this disease in the 
one of which the insect lives on or in the surface of 
the skm (Sarcoptic scabies)^ and is casily^lestroyed. The 
parasite multiplies rapidly and soon spreads over the 
•X great irritation and congestion of the skin, 

with continuous itching. Consequently the clog is alw.ay.N 
.scratching and biting it.sclf, making the .skin .sore ; while 
the parasite, burrowing into the substance of this, causes 
the formation of vesicles or pustules, which break, dis- 
chaigc, and form small scab& Various remedies have 
VOL. II 


been prescribed, but chinosol iiinlincnl I have found as 
g<MMl as any. Some «)f l|je others areas follows : lalsjim 
i|f l*eru, one ])ait dissolved in alcoliol hair parts ; nr .sul)- 
linied sulphur and whale oil, j)f each sixteen pail.s, well 
mixed with one part each j»f mercurial ointnicnl and nil 
‘*f tftr ; or one ounce e;n'h nf oil jif tar and .sulphur well 
mixed in a pint nf cnininnn fiil ; or lime ami sulphur 
eight tuinces, water tl'.ree ami a half pints, in ])e Imiled 
until tliere is only one (|uarl lell ; or oil ot tar, pnwdereil 
sulphur, ]M»wdi‘red ttvide nf zinc, of each «aie drachm, 
glycerine Iwn drachms, lanolin niic and a half lainccs. 
Whatever api^licali*in is sdr ted, it is advisable first in 
wash the dng llinmughly with .snii snap and waini water : 
if the cna! is Imig, it nnisl be renmxed, and the dressing 
.slaiidil lie applied at least nnee again in two nr three 
days, when the .skin may be again waslusl. As llie dng. 
in seralching ii-rif, is likely to earry sniiie nf the parasites 
III thernnl nf its ckiws. parliciilar care should lienbservcd 
in washing ami dri-ssing ilie lues, as well as every part of 
the .skin elsewhere. Tin- alVecled dng shnuld br kept 
isolated fmm .ill nilu-rs, ami every! liing witli which it 
has been in cnnlacl niii.st lu* deslinyed nr ihnrniighlv 
cleansed. It may be neeessaiy tn attend In the geiuial 
health by giving t«*nir ami laxative meilicine, as well as 
gnnd fund ami slieltel. 

The other form nf the disease is known as “ rt*llieulai' 
mange,'* because tin* peculiar parasite that caiisi s it is 
lodged deeply in tile hair fnllieles of the skin ; ami tlu re- 
fnii-, llauigh it is less c«»ntaginus than saicn|)iic mange, 
it Is far .mire intracl.dile to deal w itli. It iisuaI1\ roni- 
inences a patches about the head, but snim rxlemls in 
tile Imdy. and is most nniicrablc almiil tlie Inins, sides, 
belly, and legs, to which it gives a very di.saguealile 
appi-aram e, as tliere is nmch sappiiralinii, as wi ll as a 
foul ndniir. At first the hair t.dls nff in patches, n]>nn 
which red spots appear; finm llie.M- comes serum, llien 
])us ami blnml, which Inrin scabs, among w hicli are cracks 
and other .sores, 'riu* dng soon bi comes unwell and 
ajipears In suller mnsideralily, llmugh the itching is not 
so iiiteii.se as in the other fnim, .so th:il the animal, 
instead of .scratching, ralhci shakes himsell ; but this may 
be linm the pain, as lie objects in have the an’i-clcd parts 
handled, whereas, in s.ircnjiiie mange, jileasuiv is mani- 
feMed when the skin is riiblied. After a lime, emacialinii 
and debility are very marked, and the dng bemnies such 
a Inathsnme nlijeci that he is usually desirnyed bel'nre he 
succuiiibs In the eflccls of ilie malaily. iieatmeiil has 
often been unsucce.ssrul, but tliis was jirnbably because it 
has mil been prn])erly cniiilucted, nr was ailnpled wlien 
the tlisease was tnn fir advanced. Tile hair slmuld be 
reimived as clnse In ilie skin as pnssible, and the Ireal- 
ineiil adnplcd may fnllnw lli.il recniiimemled fnr nrdinary 
mange. A snhilinii nl ehinn.snl (1 In Kio nr 15 *^ "1 water) 
has prnvetl effei live. Aimllier dressing is crensute and 
liepinr pntassae i.if half an nunee each, barley water eight 
ounces. l>nlh of these tlressings should be a p] died fre- 
quently, after the skin has been well cleaneil by scrubbing 
with soda and hoi water. Another dressing is olive nil 
fniirleeii parts, well shaken up with one jiarl of erensnie, 
and two parts of strong liquor pnia.s.sae addisl ; this is to be 
applied every third nr fnurlli day In all the atfecled jiarts, 
the dng having been wiislieil a few Imiir; befnre each 
dre.ssing. As a ruh- the Irealim-nt has In be cniilinueil for 
a considerable period, during which the dog's .slieiigth 
iiiiisl be maintained by gnnd fnn»l, tn whicli small dnses 
of .sulphur .shtuiM be iiecasioiially advled. I'or bedding, 
red-pine shavings shnuld be emjilnycd, in ]ireference 1i» 
anything else, and they niighl in be reneweil at least 
twice a week, the soiled shavings being burned. Pre 
c;uUioiis should K-. taken against the disease extending in 
other lUigs. 

Lice, fleas, and other vermin ot ihis kind, are got 
rill of by cleanliness of siirmundings, washing the aniiiuds 
with soap ami warm water, and dressing the skin with 
anycil the simjiler mange appliesititm.-. especially chinosol 
solution. 

Ringworm in two forms afl'ccls .the dog, though 
rarely; IkhIi are due to a vegetable parasite. The 

L L 
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ordinary form presents itself in circular and always in- 
creasing jiiitches of lialdness, Jh which are seen broken 
hairs anil greyish scales or crusts. There is not much 
irritation of the skin, though the i)iitches are reddened, 
and the dog does not appear to be seriously inconveni- 
enced. Washing with soap and water, and painting over 
the places with tincture of iodine, or dressing with chino- 
sol ointment or lotion, will readily effect a cure. The 
other form, known as “honeycomb ringworm,** hiis 
yellow crusts of a cup shape, which join each other to 
constitute comparatively large masses possessing a peculiar 
smell. These crusts usually show themselves first on or 
about the head. In treating the disease, all the hair 
anil crusts must be got rid of, the skin thoroughly washed, 
ami dressed with one of the mange applications, glacial 
acetic acid, or solution of corrosive sublimate. 

Canker of the Ear— -The skin lining the ear is not 
infre(|uently the seat of inflammation or ulceration, 
accompanied by a foul -smelling discharge ; there is 
generally much pain and irritation, as the dog usually 
carries the hea<l to one side, is constantly shaking it, 
and shows great dread and agony when the car is 
handled. Sometimes there is bleeding from the ear, and 
w'hen treatment is long deferred large granulations (proud 
flesli) sjiring up and obliterate the {lassage leading to the 
internal ear ; deafness is the consccpience. This is com- 
monly known as internal canker, anil is most fre(|uenlly 
witnessed in long-eared dogs, and especially in those 
wliich are liable to be wet —such as water dogs; though 
it is sometimes seen in over-fed dogs which ilo not get 
suflicient exercise, and particularly if their ears an; allowed 
to become very dirty, or if s(Mi]iy water is allowed to 
remain in them. For the earlier stage, washing out the 
ears and thoroughly drying them, then dressing with 
chinosol lotion, or with one made by adding ten grains 
sulphate of zinc to an ounce of water, or two drachms 
liipiid acetate of lead to eight ounces of water, are very 
serviceable. When there is much discharge and ulcera- 
tion, chinosol or iodoform powiler should lie dusted into 
the ear after using the lotion. Calamine ointment makes 
a good dressing. It is most essential, in endeavouring to 
effect a cure, to prevent the dog flapping the ears, and this 
may be Inist secured by causing the animal to w'ear a cap 
fastened muml the heail. I have always preferred a fine 
net, such as ladies wear their hair in, as it keeps the cars 
confined without heating them. 

ICxternal canker is merely an injury to the outside of 
the ear or a slight ertiplinn that soon liecomes ulct?ration ; 
it is usually towards the tip of the ear, and is most 
freipient in long-eared ilogs. Kilher of the alnwe lotitms, 
or a weak soluthin of corrosive sublimate, should be 
ap|>lied freipient ly .and the head-net worn. Sometimes a 
soft ])ainfiil swelling appi^irs suddenly inside the cars of 
certain dogs, and the pain causes them to keep continually 
shaking the he:ul, which makes the swelling still larger. 
It is ])ioduced by injury, and the tumour contains IiIoikI, 
a portion of which may be in the form of a clot. An open- 
ing or long slit should be made in the lowest or most de- 
pendent part, sotluitallthecontentsw'illdraiiiaw.'iy, and, 
to keep the wound open, the edges imy be touched with 
ciuslic, or a ]>iece of lint inserted for a short time. The 
interior shouKI be dressed with chinosol lotion, and 
the dog inude to wear *he heaii-net until the part is 
healed. 

Gknerat. Diseases. 

Distemper — The most serious, as it is the most 
common disease to which dogs are exposed, is that known 
as “ disti mper,” which, attacking all varu tics, is most 
fatal to well-bred, delicate dogs, and especially to puppies. 
It is a most infectious and contagious fever, lK‘ing due to 
a microbe, and can be communicated not only by actual 
contact of healthy with diseased dogs, but by means of 
almost every conceivable medium — even through the air 
for a certain distance. It is maintained and spread solely 
hy the microbe, and cannot be spontaneously developed ; 
though Ixid or improper food and insanitary conditions 
mfiy; favour its reception and extension. Some persons 


lielieve that every dc^ should have it, and dogs are often 
exposed to the contagion purposely, in order that they 
may acquire it and so have done with it. This is a great 
mistake, as there is no necessity whatever for a clog to 
have such a dangerous and damaging disease; on the 
contrary, everything should he done to avert it. There 
is no doubt, however, that if a dog gets the disease and 
recovers, he generally enjoys immuni^ from another 
attack, as is the case in several cither specific fevers; but this 
rule does not always hold good, for I have known of dogs 
lieing infected twice. The malady would appear to lie 
special to the canine s|x:cies, os I am not aware of its 
having been conveyed to any others. It is such a .serious 
disease, and is so often fatal or followed by cnive sequelff^ 
as well as acconqianied in many cases with troublesome 
complications, that on an outbreak the advice of an ex- 
pert should lie obtained. The symptoms are generally 
those of cratarrh ; in from one to two weeks after ex- 
posure to infection, there is discharge from the nose 
and eyes, which are inflamed ; shivering, sneezing, and 
cough ; fever, listlcssness, and depression, with the loss 
of appetite and much thirst -sometimes there is vomiting. 
The animal seeks warmth, and docs not care to move. 
There is a tendency to const iimt ion, though in young 
dogs there is often diarrluea, the faeces being streaked 
with blood. The loss of condition is rapid, and ex- 
treme debility soon Ixicomcs manifest, especially if 
diarrhiea with ulceration of the bowels sets in. The 
nervous system only too frequently ]xirtici}>ates in the 
disorder, anil this is shown by the occurrence of epileptic 
fits and convulsions or paralysis. In the course of the 
disease, in very many cases, the front of the eye (cornea) 
undergoes ulceration. There is often a pustular skin 
eruption. The complications are bronchitis, pneumonia, 
or liver disorder. The disease runs its course in I wo or 
three weeks, anti little can he done to shorten this period ; 
the chief thing to be observed is to nurse and maintain 
the strength of the jiatient most carefully. Cleanliness 
must lie attended to, and at the same t^ime the dog 
must l)e kept warm and comfortaldc ; the diet should lx? 
meat broth or Ixjef lea, egg, or finely chopped jaw meat, 
and if it is not taken voluntarily, the animal must be fctl 
with it. Small f|ii:intities of brandy must be given at 
short intervals ; or three to five gniin doses of quinine in 
a lablcs|M>f)nful of port wine. The nose and e)res are to 
be kept clean by gently sponging them with warm water 
and milk ; for the eyes, two or three drops of a lotion of 
sulphate of zinc may be dropped into them after cleaning 
them. 

When recovery is taking place, from twenty to forty 
drops of tincture of gentian may be given three or four 
limes a day. 

lint, as may lx? readily understood, prevention of dii- 
tempei is all-imjxirtant, and it is to Ixi rememlicreil that 
it is one of those scourges which can <ie completely ex- 
tirpated by preventive measures. These arc ; keeping 
the diseased, or those wdiich have been in contact with 
them, rigidly isolated until all danger of communicating 
the infection has jiassed awa>r ; disinfecting or destroying 
everything which has lieen in actual contact with or in 
proximity to the diseased, and not allowing iieople who 
nave been with them to go near healthy dogs. The 
greatest cleanliness possible should be strictly ob^rved. 
As dog shows arc largely instrumental in extending the 
malady, every care should be taken to prevent infected 
dogs gaining admission to these, and sanitary measure.-, 
likely to b'S efficacious in averting infection ought to he 
scrupulously adopted. 

Rheumatism is not infrequent among dogs, especi- 
ally sporting ones, and is due to ex]X)sure to cold and 
damp, particulafly in their dwellings. It is most pre- 
valent during the winter and spring. It may be acute oi 
chronic— most frequently the lattejr, and though the joint -< 
may be involved, it is generally the muscles which are tlu 
scat of inflammation. 

In the acute form there are all the .signs of fever, with 
those of fmin in the affected part. Should this be in the 
loins, constituting “lumbago,” there is stiffness in the 
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hind extremities, and often the animal walks as ii 
partially imralyscd, though lie is averse from movement ; 
the back is arched, and so painful on manipulation that 
the creature whines or screams ; while the alxlomcn feels 
hot and is tender on pressure. Constipation is a constant 
symptom. When the muscles of the shoulders are 
affected- -“kennel lameness or “chest founder "—the 
pain is as great on movement or in handling, while the 
lameness is of course limited to tlie fore limlis. When 
the joints arc affected, they are swollen, painful, and 
hot. In chronic rheumatism there is no fever, but the 
Joints are enlarged and make a clicking sound on move- 
ment ; the animal is stiff, and often whines and howls, 
especially at night. 

Dogs affected with rheumatism should be kept dry, 
w'arm, and comfortable. In acute rheumatism a dose i>f 
purgative medicine must 1)e administered, and the bowels 
afterwards kept rather relaxed. Warm water fomentations 
of the affected jiart, and, after well drying it, rubbing in a 
liniment made up of equal jiarts of Ixdladonna, camj>hnr, 
and capsicum liniments, or the acetic acid liniment pre- 
scribed for rheumatism in the horse, night and morning, 
will allay the pain and stiffness. When the fever runs 
high, the following mixture has Ixren recommended in 
doses of a teaspoonful to a tablespoonful, according to 
the size of the dog, every six hours: salicylate of soda 
four drachms, tincture of colchicum three drachms, ace- 
tate of potass two drachms, bicarbonate of scula one 
drachm, water six ounces. In chronic rheumatism the 
above liniments may be employe<l, and in the; food may 
lie given from three to eight drops of Kowlers solution of 
arsenic daily for one *ir two weeks at a time. Careful 
attention must Ije paid to the diet. 

Catarrh — This differs from distemper in Iwing non- 
infectious, umiccotnpanied by prostration and high fever, 
and usually in rapid recovery under suitable treatment. 
There is sneezing, a watery discharge from the eyes and 
nose, with dulness, and perhaps slight cough. The 
lx)dy should be kept comfortable and dry; the food 
nourishing, and small doses of any stimulant such as 
brandjror whisky, a lea- to a tabic-spoonful — two or three 
times a d^. 

Sore Throat. Laryngitis —These distjrders are 
sometimes noted in dogs, and are denoted by a har<l or 
soft cough, which is very persistent ; dilhculty in swallow'- 
ing, with extended head, and jiain on m.anipulation of 
the throat. When acute, there is generally s<jmc fever. 
The animal should be kept warm in a moist atmosphere, 
the throat fomented with warm water, or rubbed with 
camphorated or <ither stimulating liniment, and covered 
with cotton wool and flannel. As swallowing is diffi- 
cult, an electuary, composed of one <lrachm <if chlorate 
of potass rublHiu up in an ounce of honey, a little t)f 
which is to be placed frequently on the longue, is 
useful in allaying the irritation. 

Bronchitis — This may be the result of neglecletl 
catarrh, a complication of distemper, or it may occur 
independently of other diseases. It is sometimes caused 
by jxirasites. If acute, there is frequent cough, which 
may be diy or moist ; fever, loss of ap|K;tite, attempts as 
if to vomit, rattling in the throat, quickened breathing, 
pulse increased in frequency, and debility. The dog 
should be kept warm in an ecpiuble lcni|x:rature, with 
plenty of fresn air ; the food nust be good and easily 
^'Rested, with small doses of stimulants frequently. 
Warm, linseed-meal piouliices should also lie applied to 
Ih chest, a id the vapour of hot water, to which a small 
quantity of eucalyptus oil has lx;cn added, inhaled. 
Doses of laxative medicine should be given at intervals. 

Chronic Bronchitis is often seen in old tkigs, and 
especially those which have lieen over-fed and under- 
exercised. It much rescunbles asthma in man, and is 
generally accompanied or preceded by indigestion. The 
chief symptom is a harassing cough, that comes on in 
I^roxysms, and the breathlessness is so distressing that 
the animal looks as if about to succumb. How'ever, 
after coughing for some time, a frothy mucus is exjiector- 
ated and relief follows. Exertion develops these attacks. 
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T.ittle can be done in fhe way oi cure, except in diet, 
which should Ik? given in small (luaiUilios and frecpienlly, 
and laxative medicine occasionally. Tonics, in the 
f«irm of ursenious acid ami quinine, are Nometimes advan- 
tageous. 

Inflammation of the Lungs- -This is very often a 
sequel or accompaniment of bronchitis, ami demands 
siinil.ar treatment ; but as it is a very serious disease, and 
demands speinal skill in onler to bring about restoration 
to health, a veterinary surot?t)n should be called in 
to undertake this task. The s;inie may be sfii«l with 
regard to pleurisy, which nearly always complicates 
pneumonia. 

Jaundice is stnnetimes a complication of other dis- 
orders, l)ut in all cases the liver is disordered in its 
funclhms, or m.^y itself he the seat of disease The skin 
ami eyes ami imiuth are lingetl yellow', as is the urine; 
there are signs of sickness, and constipation is noted. 
After a tiine there is wasting nml general unhealtliinoss ; 
the right side of the lii»ily ami the helly are enlarged, and 
the breathing l»ecomes aft'eeled. If the liver itself is 
diseased, a warm linseed me;il ])oultice may he ajqilied 
over it. A half grain oiiiimi ami calomel pill should he 
given, together with a dose t)f castor oil, to he followed 
hy dilute nilro-hydrochloric acid in ten la fifteen drop 
doses every three or four hours. The diet should be 
light, ami plenty of exercise is often beneficial. 

Rabies- Until this formidable disease is finally eradi- 
cated, c\ Ty one pissessing dogs should know its early 
syinptoin.' , so as to be on their giiaril against it. Usually 
the earliest signs are changes in manner ami hal»il. Tlie 
ilog is ill-tempered and aggressive, particularly towards 
other ilogs; he seeks rctireineiii , Dr wanders aw'ay from 
homo; his ap])elite is depraved, and lie has a tendency 
to gnaw woiid-work ami swallow all kinds of foreign 
matter ; he sna])s at imaginary objects, and there is a 
peculiar alteration in his voice when he kirks or howls; 
lie has no dread of water, though he may be unable to 
swallow it; at a certain stage of the disease, in some 
cases, the inustdes of thclow'er jaw heroine paralysctl and 
the mouth remains o])en, while the eyes appear to 
Mpiint; saliva often drihhles from the mouth; the gait 
is slouching. In countries in which the disease exists, 
ami especially when it is prevalent, any change in the 
usual hahits or manners of tlie dog as above described, 
should at once excite suspicion, and cause the animal to 
Ih? at least carefully secured until his condition can be 
assuredly determined. 

Worms — I.)ogs are perhaps more infested w'ith w'orms 
than any other of the dcnncstic animals, a circumstance 
due l«) their habits. 'I'lie bowel w'ornis are of two kinds 
- tape ami rouml w’orms. The tape Wfirm.s arc flat, as 
their name implies, and tliey are in si-gments or joints, 
each of which can have an independeiil exislirnce and 
propagate, as it contains male and female generative 
organs; these segments are cast olf at a certain stage of 
develo] »menl , and ex]>eiled from the body of the dog, to 
Ih? taken up liy some other creature ami henane a parasite 
in it. There are several kimls of tape \\f»rin, hut their 
ilescription woiilil be of little value to ‘.lie amateur. 
They are all more or less injurious to the animal in- 
fested with them, ami though in all cases the signs of 
injury may not he I'qually apparent, yet it is desirable in 
every inslanee of such infestation to destroy these 
parasites as soon as llu’y are ileleele«l. ^fhey, in the 
majority <if cases, eaiise general imlliriftine.ss, depraved 
appetite, how'el derangement, imiigeslitm, convulsion.s, 
and in young dogs they retard gnnMli. iVrhaps the best 
remedy for all tapeworms is areca eut in doses of from 
half a drachm to two drachms, .according to the si/e of 
the dog. Or half a dracliiii of tiiis powder and the same 
qinanlity of liqui<l extract «)f mah* fern in combination, 
mixed in an ounce of milk, makes an effective dose. 
After this has lieeii given, a »lose tif purgative medicine — 
castor oil is safe and convenient --should be administered. 
The fluid male fern can lx? given alone, and it is to lx? 
had in capsuU?s, w'hich are convenient for administration. 
Oil of turiK?ntinc, in doses of from one to three drachms 
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mixed with three or four limes quantity of oil or milk, 
is a handy and prompt remedy. 

Round worms are not so injurious as taix^worms, 
but they often cause much annoyance ; in puppies they 
frequently give rise to convulsions and death. Santo- 
nine, in doses of from t^\o to ten grains, mixed up in a 
full dose of castor oil, gi-nerally Ctauses their expulsion. 
The oil of tur])eiitiiie, as above, is also useful in this 
direction. Tonic im'<licine —the best of which is, per- 
ha])s, powdered sulphate of iron in two to four grain 
doses given in milk t\\ ice a day for ftuir or five days — 
should be given afterwards. 

Poisoning — Dogs are frotpiently poisoned accidentally 
or mtiliciously, and if remedies are at hand, death may lx? 
averted. 

Strychnine is fretpiently the ])oison from which they 
sufter, and if the dostr has been large, death from general 
convulsions, in the form of intense cramp, is not h>ng 
dchayed. If sul|)hate of zinc is at hand, a dose of from 
ten to thirty grains may be given as an emetic in a wine- 
glassful of water if the poison has been quite recently 
sw.allowed. When the spasms have set in, the tlt>g 
shouhl be kept ]^arlially unrler the influence of chl«>ro- 
forin, which is administereil by irjhalation, a small 
quantity jit a time bring placed un cotton wool, which 
is held close to the dog's nose ; the dog is placed on his 
chest .and held in that |K»siti»jn. The treatment in list be 
continued until the spasms have subsided ; then extract of 
belladonna — i*ighl to ten grains in solution can be ad- 
ministered by the mouth. Hydrocyanic acid, in minute 
doses — ten drops in water — may be given occasitmally. 

Apotnorphin administered hy])odermicjdly, in «»ne- 
eighth of a grain dose, has also In-en given to induce im- 
mediate vomiting, ftillowed by the inhalation <if half a 
druclim of nitratir of amyl at short intervals ; this was suc- 
ceeded by two ilraiights t»f cliinral hy«lrate in solution, 
ton grains in each draught, fin lumr elapsing before each 
dose. Recovery has resulted from this treatment. 

Carbolic acid is sometimes a cause of |)oisoning, 
either when absorbc<l through llie skin or taken in by tbe 
mouth. It produces great detiressi«)n, heart failure, ami 
convulsions. Its presence is indicated by its odour. 
Stimulants and douching with cohl water until the c<»n- 
viilsions cease, have been recommended. 

• Arsenic, antimony, corrosive sublimate, and other 
mineral poisons, are sometimes taken by or given to 
dogs, and if the quantity is sufticieiitly large they induce 
severe vomiting, iliarrlm-u, and inflamination of the 
bowels, with blood -tinged feci-s. Until the nature t>f 
the poison can be ascertaiiuMl a suitable anlidoie cannot 
be given ; but, in tbe meantime, some relief may be 
afforded by giving the p«»isj»ned animals ]ilenly of milk <»r 
while of egg, tir b(*th ciunbim-d. An emetie of sulphate 
of zinc may be given iinmeilialely after the ]Miison is 
taken, if that opportunity be aft'orded. For .arsenic the 
best antidote is freshly prepared peroxide of iron. Ff»r 
antimony, strongboiled U-a infusion has been recommended, 
the dose being a small cupful. 

(}. Flkmino. 

WAPITI (6V/7'wj auiadensis) — The wapiti is 
the lordliest of all the true deer ; and among all 
the beasts of the chase there is none more 
stately or more beautiful, and none which yields 
a finer trophy to the hunter. It is essentially a 
gigantic Scotch stag, or, rather, the stag and the 
wapiti are the extreme forms of several races of 
the red deer type, which succeed one another in 
tolerably regular gradation as we pass from west 
to cast through temperate portions of Europe, 
Asia, and North America. 

Habitat — The w^hitc hunters throughout 
its range invariably call the wapiti “ elk,” be- 
cause this was the name given to it by the 
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settlers, who first encountered it near the Atlantic 
coast a couple of centuries ago. Formerly no 
game animal of North America, except the 
common or white-tailed deer, was so widely 
distributed as the wapiti ; for though its habitat 
was, generally speaking, the same as that of the 
bison, it extended further >vest and further east. 
It abounded throughout the Alleghany ranges 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, and 
was very plentiful between them and the Mis- 
sissippi as late as the Revolutionary War. Like 
other large game, however, it vanished with 
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melancholy rapidity before the oncoming of the 
rifle-bearing settler. 

By the beginning of the present century it 
had become practically extinct in most regions 
east of the Mississippi, except in some spots 
just south of the Great Lakes and in a small 
stretch of the Pennsylvania mountains, where 
the last individuals lingered until after the close 
of the Civil War. During the first half of the 
present centtyry, wapiti abounded on the great 
plains ; and all the earlier explorers bore witness 
to the abundance of the -great herds, thougl^ 
they were not found in such incredible myriads 
as were the bison. Being conspicuous animals, 
w'hich^ could often be run down with a good 
horse, they were killed off much sooner than 
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dccr or antelope. Like the bison, they were 
practically exterminated from the plains early 
in the eighties, excepting in an isolated tract 
here and there. They are now limited to the 
wooded mountains of the Rockies and the 
Cascades, where they are in places still very 
abundant. Indeed, there arc parts of western 
Wyoming, Montana, Colorado, and Washington 
where they are almost as idcntifnl as ever. 

Characteristics — The wapiti is highly 
polygamous, and during the rut the master bulls 
gather great harems about them, and do fierce 
battle with one another, while the weaker bulls 
are driven off by themselves. At this time the 
bulls are comparatively easy to approach, be- 
cause they arc very noisy, incessantly clialleng- 
ing one another by night and day. Settlers and 
hunters usually si)eak of their challenge as 
“ whistling,” but this is a very inadequate de- 
scription. The challenge consists of several 
notes, first rising and then falling. Heard near 
by, especially amid unattractive surroundings, 
it is not particularly impressive, varying in tone 
from a squeal to a roar, and ending with grunts ; 
but at a little distance it is one of the most 
musical sounds in nature, sounding like some 
beautiful wind instrument. Nothing makes the 
heart of a hunter leap and thrill like the 
challenge of a wapiti bull, as it comes pealing 
down under the great archways of the mountain 
pines through the still, frosty, fall weather ; all 
the more if it be at night, under the full moon, 
and if there is light snow on the ground. 

Methods of Pursuit — Doubtless the most 
exciting way to follow the wapiti was on horse- 
back in the old days. Then the mounted 
hunter pursued him either with dogs or without, 
and in the latter case trusted to get alongside 
and kill him with a revolver-shot. The great 
size of the quarry was such that only the largest 
and most powerful dogs could in any way 
interfere with its flight. 

Nowadays, however, wapiti must be generally 
killed by still-hunting, and the rifle has of need 
supplanted horse and hound. 'Fo me, still- 
hunting the wapiti has always been amongst the 
most attractive of sports. It cannot be said to 
be as difficult as the chase of the big horn, and 
it is free from the almost intolerable fatigue 
attendant upon clambering over mountain-tops 
after the white goat ; but there is plenty of 
'exercise about it if one hunts faithfully. Usually 
the scenery is very grand, for the wai^iti are 
found scattered through the glade-brokcn forests 
which '.lothe the rolling mountain sides, and 
they have a habit of occasionally standing and 
•even lying on bare, jutting loqk-out points on 
the edges of cliffs, from which one can sec, as 
far as the eye can reach, nothing but va.st 
stretches of lake-dotted, wooded wilderness. 
Often when I have killed a wapiti bull early in 
the morning, or at least with plenty of daylight 
-ahead, so that there was no hurry about reach- 
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ing camp, 1 have sal down by the dressed 
carcase, and lileniJly fijr hours have gazed 
across deep valleys and at giant mountains, 
whose wild and savage beauty was unmarred by 
the least trace of man ; then, with the tongue 
at my belt, I would start off to camp, timing 
mysell so as to get there just as dusk came on 
and the blaze of the ])iichy j)ine stumps shot 
upward through the darkness. 

In the old days J ..ot infrecpiently killed 
wapiti near my ranch on the Ijttlc Missouri. 
It^ven when I first went there, however, in the 
early eighties, wapiti had become scarce, while 
the black-tail deer still swarmed. 1 do not 
think 1 ever got a wapili in one d.iy’shunt from 
the ranch house. We always went with a wagon 
to some likely spot aiul began the hunt early 
the following morning. At the ranch house we 
depended for our Irosh meat exclusively on our 
rifles ; and on these occasions 1 was usually 
hunting for the tahh?. 1 never got a waj)iti head 
of any size on the Little Missouri. 

My chief hunting after wa|)ili has been done 
in north-wcslern Wyoming and western ^Montana, 
and there T got many sjilendid trophies. 'Fhe 
largest head I ever killed had antlers fifty-six 
inches in length, and I his is well above the 
ordinary size ; nevertheless, in wholly c.xcep- 
lional cases they grow eight or ten inches and 
even a foot longer. Nolhing can exceed the 
splendid massive symmetry of such a head. 

On a trip in die mountains after elk it is usual 
to go with a p.ack train, for the country is too 
rough for wagons, and yet not so utterly iin- 
])ractical)le as to forbid the use of horses, which 
is often the case in the haunts of sheep, goat, 
and caribou. With a pack train many comforts 
can be carried along, such as tents, and an 
amj)lu supply of hmlding, and of small luxuries 
for the table. In consetpience it is far iflcasanter, 
especially on a long trip, to have a pack train, 
for although any good hunter will always rough 
it as much as is neces.sary to get the game, still 
it is a pleasant thing to be comfortable when 
the chance offers. In fine weather a man can 
lie out in the open with im])unity, and indeed I 
personally much ])refer it to lying in a tent ; 
but in the rain a man who has to lie out in the 
open is sure to have a rather dismal lime. In 
the jflains country, long- continued rains are 
rare, and, with a stout tarpaulin in which to 
wrap the bedding, a man can afford to disregard 
the chances of bad weather ; but sometimes in 
the mountains it will rain every day for a con- 
siderable time, and then the discomfort of 
coming back to camp at night to j^ass a wretched 
hour standing up in a du*‘ npour, or couching 
under a leaking brush lean-to, with the certainty 
of damp blankets for the night, takes away a 
good deal of the fun of huntii g. On the other 
hand, with a comfortable tent, a great deal of 
the fun of the hunting trip is after nightfall. To. 
come back from a long all-day s walk, thoroughly 
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tired, yet not so done up as to be unable to 
appreciate rest and a hot ^pper, to sit around 
the blazing pine logs after the meal of elk 
venison, grouse, trout, and flap-jacks, and to 
turn into one’s warm sleeping bag as the ice 
begins to skim the water in the buckets, make 
up, in the aggregate, as much real comfort as 
often comes to any man. 

From the point where one meets the pack 
train it is now usually several days’ journey into 
good elk country, for the skin- and meat-hunters 
butcher all game, the haunts of which arc 
accessible from railroads. Once on the hunting 
grounds, it is easy to determine what are 
the chances for elk. If they are at all numerous, 
their trails will be seen everywhere, making well- 
beaten paths through the forests, while the 
edges of the streams and marshy hollows will 
be trodden up by the great round foot-prints, 
like those of two-year old cattle. If it is during 
the rut, hulls are certain to be heard challenging 
one another. Later in the season, when there 
is apt to be snow on the ground, the trails are 
of course more distinct than ever. 

In fairly wild country, there is less need in 
the case of wa])iti than in the case of deer for 
being abroad early in the clay. Although fond of 
taking siestas, they feed irregularly throughcnit 
the day ; and during the rut the bulls arc rarely 
still for any length of time, either by night or 
by day. In wild weather the herds arc ])arlicu- 
larly active, although they arc also then rather 
more difllcult to get at, seeming to be more on 
the alert than when the weather is still and warm. 

In hunting wapiti, some use can be made of 
glasses, but not nearly as much as in the case 
of sheep or goats, for there is too much forest. 
If it is rutting lime, the bull can usually be 
placed by the sound of his challenge ; otherwise 
his tracks must be diligently searched for, or 
else the hunter simply works his way cautiously 
through and across likely places until he comes 
upon some sign of his quarry. It is always 
necessary to go across or up wind, the nose of 
the wapiti being very sharp ; but his eyesight is 
not particularly good— hardly as good as that 
of a deer, and not to be compared to that of a 
prong buck or mountain sheep. In very wild 
places wa])iti bulls, especially during the rut, 
are so bold and self-confident that it is easy to 
stalk and kill them ; but where they have been 
much hunted they become as wary as a deer, 
and it is then only their superior size, and the 
greater eagerness with which hunters follow 
them, that i)laces them at a disadvantage in the 
struggle for life when compared with their 
smaller kinsfolk. Owing to its bulk, the wapiti 
is much more easily seen, and the hunter will 
of course follow it under circumstances in which 
he would abandon the chase of a deer, because 
the trophy is so much more valuable. More- 
over, the wapiti lives in ground that favours the 
still hunter. The moose and the white-tail 


deer dwell in forests so dense that the difficulty 
of approaching them is very great; for it is 
almost impossible for any white man not to 
make some noise in slipping through the bushes 
and over the dead sticks and dried leaves. 
The sheep and goat are protected by the inac- 
cessible nature of the lofty cliffs in which they 
delight. But the wapiti, like the bbck-tail deer, 
is not a beast of the high crags, nor, by prefer- 
ence, of the dense woods. The ground in 
which he delights is the broken rolling hill 
country, where groves and glades alternate, just 
as the black-tail loves the open hillsides, riven 
by gorges clad with ash and cedar. In con- 
seciucnce the wapiti and black-tail can be 
readily seen at (luitc a distance ; whereas the 
moose and white-tail live in cover where it is 
hard to catch a glimpse of anything thirty yards 
off ; and, moreover, when once seen, the wapiti 
and black-tail can generally be stalked without 
much difficulty, for there is always cover on 
rough hillsides and among |)atches of scattered 
timber. Under like conditions, however, I do 
not think that tlicre is very much difference in 
l^oint of wariness and keepness of sense among 
these four different beasts. Undoubtedly the 
moose and the wliile-tail are a little more clever, 
and the white tail especially is the most cunning 
of all ; but those wapiti and black-tail which do 
haunt the deep woods are nearly as hard^to get 
at as their two slier relatives ; at any rate, the 
difference is not great enough to warrant the 
hunter in taking liberties. Of course, in places- 
which hunters have not yet pcneiratecl — and 
there arc a very few such in out-of-the-way 
mountain regions even nowadays — all four 
beasts are absurdly tame ; but they never show 
the stupid self-confidence of the white goat. 

Though the \va])iti is so large and pow'erful, 
it is not a very tough beast, and succumbs to a 
bullet as readily as a deer or antelope. In 
shooting it 1 have usually carried a 4S7S or 
45-90 Winchester; but the new small calibre 
smokeless jiowder cartridges, usi^g a bullet with 
the nose of naked lead, wdll probably become 
more and more in use among the hunters who 
follow them. 

I'he flesh of the >vapiti is to my taste more 
delicious than that of almost any other wild 
game ; though it must be eaten hot, as the fat 
tends to form tallow as soon as cool. The 
wapiti is easily domesticated, at least to the 
extent of being hardy and breeding well when 
kept in parks ; but as soon as the bulls lose the 
dread of man which they have when wild, they 
become very dangerous in the rutting season. 

'Fhere arc several aberrant forms of wapiti^ 
including one that dwells in the great Tule 
swamps of California. There is also an entirely 
distinct species with its centre of abundance m 
the Olympic mountains of Washington and in 
Vancouver Island. This species, which Dr. 
Hart Merriam has recently done the present 
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writer the honour of naming after him {Ccrvus 
roosevelti)^ is larger than the common form, with 
the head in winter black instead of dark brown ; 
and the antlers have a straight beam, ending in 
a cluster of erect points instead of the long 
terminal prong with backward swcc]), so charac- 
teristic of the ordinary form. The ordinary 
wapiti in the north reaches west to the Rocky 
Mountains. There then comes a great space 
where no wapiti are found at all until the coast 
ranges of the Pacific are reached, and the 
recently described species appears. From the 
days of Lewis and Clark these wapiti of the 
Pacific coast have been known, but they have 
always been confounded with the ordinary form, 
from \vhich they are as distinct as is the 
Columbia black-tail deer from the ordinnry 
black-tail or mule deer of the Rockies and the 
great plains. 

Tiieodoric Roosevli.t. 

(CoiOTight in U.S.A.) 

WART HOG — 'Phis animal {JVum>ih(vn/x 
iethiopicus\ the V/akte vark (pig of the plains) 
of the Cape Dutch, Nkuluhi of the' Mutabele, 
Kolohc of the Uechiianas, is the most familiar 
of the wild boars known to the .\frican (Con- 
tinent. It has a wide distribution, and, in 
slightly varying forms, is found from North-east 
Africa to the Cape Colony. 'Phe nurthiTn wart 
hog {Phacochceriis (v/itim), which is ( lassed by 
naturalists as a separate species, dilfers but 
slightly from the V/akfe vark of South Afrif'a. 

A full grown ^vart hog stands at the shoulder 
from 27 to 30 inches. In colour the animal 
is of a darkish-brown, inclining somewhat more 
to drab in the northern species. 'Phe top of the 
head and the upper parts of the neck, hack, and 
shoulders are covered with long, stiff bristles, 
those on the top of the head radiating a goocl 
deal. The Avild ferocious-looking head is dis- 
proportionatelv large and the niu/.zlc very 
broad. 'I'he tusks are remarkably large and 
thick; they ^tand out wide from the jaw, 
curving upwards, and are often of surprising 
length. Fifteen or sixteen inches is about the 
limit of the great upper tushes of the South 
African wart hog ; but Mr. Rowland Ward, in 
his Records of Great Game, makes mimtion of a 
pair, procured by Captain Rerners, R.N., from 
Annesley Bay, Abyssinia, which reach the extra- 
ordinary measurements of 27 and 26 inches 
respectively. The most remarkable feature of 
this wild hog, from which, of course, it takes its 
name, li.'s in the great fleshy warts or wens which 
prothide from the face. Of these, the upper and 
larger grow outside each eye, ivhile the lower 
pair are found between the eye and mouth, not 
ar above the upper tushes. 

The flesh of the wart hog, when the animal 
is fat and in fair condition, is very good eating, 
and forms a by no means despicable addition 
to the hunter’s larder. As a general rule, it 


may be said that this wild pig is not so for 
miclable an oi)ponertt as his relative of India; 
yet, when pursued by dogs, he often inllicts 
severe wounds ; he has been oi'casionally known 
In attack horse and man, and more than one 
South African hunting |)onv has been badly 
ripped by his tremeiulous tusks. Phe fashion 
ot spearing wild hoar, pursued with siu'h zest 
in India, has nevir eome into general vogue 
in Alrica, although in Snmaliland one or two 
Indian sj)ortsmen have tried their hog spears 
on these animals, and the legations protect wild 
pig for slicking arouiul 'Paiigier. 'Phe reason 
ibr this is, j)rol)ably, that the wart hog is neither 
so common nor so easily found as the boar of 
India, and that he has a habit of running to 
ground when pursued. Wlu n a wart hog goes 
to earth, which he usually does in the hole of a 
(Jape ant-eater {aan/ I'ark), he twists siuUk'nly 
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round and backs in sterri foremost. He can 
be bolted, aftiT allowing a short inU rval, by two 
or three men jumping lustily together upon the 
ground above. 

In former days it would seem that the wart 
hog was more eommonly found feeding upon 
open plains than is now the l ase. He is now 
more often found in the vii inily of well bushed 
country. 1’he hunter in the wilder j)arts of the 
interior, however, even at the j)resent day, often 
gets a fair shot at this pig with the rifle. The 
wart hog ean go very fast for a few hundred 
yards, but a pack of strong, rough dogs, or 
a mounted man, can pretty easily run into him. 
^^'ith good and plucky dogs, who understand 
their work, this animal aflV)rds very excillent 
sport, and can be killed by a man on foot 
armed with a long knife or an assegai. Syste- 
matic boar hunting is, howevirr, seldom resorted 
to in South Africa, and the wart hog is only 
slain occasionally by hunte*rs in the veldt in 
pursuit of other and nobler game. When 
alarmed or excited, the wart hog bolts with his 
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family as hard as he can lay legs to the ground, 
his tail held stiflly erect, with the tassel hanging 
curiously over. If he can find thick bush handy, 
he seeks shelter then?, and if very hard pressed, 
will, as shown above, go to ground in the 
nearest earth or hole known to him. When 
set up at bay, he will attack dogs fiercely and 
inflict severe wounds, and the hunter on foot 
should approach with caution. More often 
than not a rifle bullet puts an end to his de- 
fence. If any of the dogs are badly ripped, 
a stitch or two and a washing of weak carbolic 
and water will usually set matters right, but 
occasionally an over-plucky or incautious hound 
is killed outright by the wart hog’s formidable 
weapons of defence. 

The tushes and head of a well-grown wart 
hog form a very remarkable trophy. It may 
be noted that the sow of this sp(?cies carries 
fine tusks, only a little inferior in si/e to those 
of the boar. The appearance of the wart hog 
is hideous and ferocious-looking, but, save 
when molested or driven to bay, the animal 
is quite inoffensive. It is shy in its habits and 
has excellent powers of scent, and, if the hunter 
attempts a stalk, it is necessary to take every 
advantage of the wind. 

II. A. Brvden.’ 

WHALING — This is a sport that few 
amateurs have shared, and it therefore became 
necessary for me to take some of the inform- 
ation given here from j)rofessional fishermen. 
It is a maxim among true sj)ortsmeii never to 
take the life of an animal without making 
])ro\)er provision for saving those parts that are 
useful for food or other purposes, and all 
vessels em])loyed for this fishing ought to be 
supplied with tanks or barrels to liold any oil 
that may be got, and, if it be Arctic whaling, 
some salt is required for bear, seal skins, ike. 

'Ihcre are several sjiecies of whales, some of 
which are much more dangerous to catch than 
others, and the grounds these different species 
frequent cover a large area of the ocean. 

The pursuit of the Greenland whale (which 
supplies the best whalebone) would probably 
be found the most interesting from a sporting 
point of view, for, even if the voyage i^roved 
unsuccessful, there is just the chance of some 
sport at seals, walrus, bears, reindeer, narn- 
whale, sometimes white whales, and by extreme 
good luck one might get a musk ox. 

Habitat —Spoit in the Arctics almost en- 
tirely depends on the position of the ice, which 
varies considerably every year, and, like the big 
game in Africa, Arctic game and fish of all 
kinds have become very scarce, and retire 
further every year to more inaccessible places. 

The Greenland whale, called “ black fish ” by 
the Scotch fishermen, and “ bowhead ” by the 
Americans, is found in the ice, and never goes 
far from the pack. The fishing grounds of this 
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species arc roughly, Behring' Straits, Baffin’s Bay, 
and North Greenland, but of late years I believe 
very few fish have been got in North Greenland. 

Equipment — The vessels for this work are 
steamers strongly fortified and protected for ice 
navigation, carrying from six to eight whale 
boats, with a crew sufficiently strong to man the 
boats. They are also provided with plenty 
of sail power, for, when once among fish, the 
screw is stopped. *1 The boats used by our Scotch 
fishermen arc from 26 to 30 feet long, and 
about 5 feet 9 inch beam, with a depth of from 

28 to 30 inches. 

They have very little keel, and are built with 
a slight curve from the centre of the keel to the 
stem and stern posts, which rake outwards so 
as to allow the boat to turn easily and follow 
the motions of the whale. Their bows are pro- 
tected from ice by a sheet of copper or zinc. 

The gun, bollard heads, i\:c., are fitted as 
described in the “ Sharks ” article, Vol. ii. p. 235. 

The usual complement of line for each boat 
is five lines, of 120 fathoms each, of from 2^ to 
3 inches soft laid Kuro|>e or tarred rope, made 
especially for the ])urpose. The lines arc coiled 
down in a box, placed in the centre of the boat 
and in the stern sheets. 

The boat is steered with a long oar, and the 
oars are so arranged by a grommet and a thoU? 
pin, that when let go they remain attacTlied to 
the boat. 

The crew is usually made up of harpooncr, 
boat-stcerer, line-manager, and three sciimen. 

The American whale boats are from 28 to* 

29 feet long, with a beam of from 6 feet 2 inches 
to 6 feet 5 inches, and arc made with a centre 
board, 'rheir lines are 300 fathoms of very soft 
laid Manila rope, and their bollard head is 
right aft. As a rule, the American fishermen 
do not use gun har[)oons, but are very successful 
with rockets and bomb lances, which explode in 
the fish and often kill her on the spot. If any 
sportsman wishes to try this fishing, probably 
his best course w'ould be either to purchase 
a steam whaler, or hire one for the season ready 
equi])ped with a suitable crew. As he is only 
fishing for sport, a crew sufficient to man four 
or five boats would be strong enough. 

A fair-sized vessel for the purpose miglil 
possibly, with economy, be built for from 
0,000 to ^12,000. 

There are some keen sportsmen who cannot 
aflbrd such a large outlay, and, if they do not 
mind roughing it a little, it is quite possible to 
arrange for a berth on board one of the regular 
whalers, and, if they happen on a lucky year, 
they might have some good s])prt. 

This fishing is a great lottery, for even when 
it was in full swing a ship would sometimes havi 
two bad seasons in succession. A few small 
vessels^still winter, I am told, at certain points 
in Baffin’s Bay or the neighbourhood, and em- 
ploy Esquimaux to make up their crews. 
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The whaling is done from the shore. The 
expense of hiring one of these vessels would 
probably be far less than the hire of a steam 
whaler for the season, but an Arctic winter 
would have to be faced. If any sportsman 
contemplates taking up whaling as a sport, prob- 
ably his best course would be to try the bottle- 
nose whales for one season before embarking 
in the expense of a steam whaler. They take 
line rapidly, and I have seen them occupy four 
or five boats for several hours before they were 
killed. These fish are found from Iceland to 
Jan Mayen, and about Hear Island to the south 
of Spitzbergen. They do not go into the ice. 

A small vessel, either a schooner or a brig, 
with an experienced crew, could probably be 
hired at Peterhead or Dundee. I am sure 
Messrs. Robert Kidd and Co., of Peterhead, 
would render every assistance for this juirpose. 

Should this fail, another course would be to 
hire one of the Norwegian schooners, crew, 
equipment, &c., which could probably be done 
through the British Consul at Christiania. 

We now come to a group of whales which 
seem to frequent more temperate waters— viz. : 
Right whale, Pacific right whale, sperm whale, 
humpback whale, Californian grey whale, sul- 
phur bottom whale, fm-back whale. 

The vessels mostly in use in these waters are 
sailing barques and schooners, but there are 
also shore stations along the American coast 
and elsewhere, where at limes a good many fish 
of some of these species have been taken. 

The Californian grey whale, although by no 
means the largest, is said to the most danger- 
ous, and it appears usual lo^fire a gun rocket 
into the fish, so as to disable her seriously before 
the harpoon is driven in. Tlie same tactics arc 
carried out with the sulphur bottom and fin- 
back. If the sportsman wishes to try one of 
these species of whales, his best course would be 
to engage a suitable vessel and crew in America. 

Most of these whales require diflerent tactics 
for their capture, and it is extremely doul)tful 
whether a crew in this country could be got 
together with sufficient experience for this class 
of whaling. Probably with the assistance of four 
or five American harpooners something might 
be done, but under these circumstances it is 
nearly certain that American whale boats would 
be required. 

There is still another class of whaling prac- 
ti^d ro^nd the north coasts of Norway. 'Fhe 
wh*>le 3 are of four species, and are too wild and 
strong jto be captured in the ordinary way, so 
small steamers from 8o to 90 feet long are 
employed. In the bow is placed a very powerful 
harpoon gun. The harpoon has a neat arrangc- 
ment attached to it by which, when the strain 
comes on the closed barbs, they open, and ex- 
plode a powerful shell, which frequently kills at 
once. 

The line used for this fishing is about 500 
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fathoms of 5-inch rope, with a foregore of thirty 
fathoms of 4 1 -inch rope. 

There does not secMu to !)e anything like the 
sport .attached to this fishing that there is in the 
capture of the other whales, but if any one wishes 
to try it, tlic best course would be to communi- 
cate with the Consul at Tronso and endeavour 
to come to some arrangement with one of the 
companies, which own these steamers and have 
boiling stations on the coast to dispose of the 
blubber. 

A Rootl iIlmI uf ]ir:uMii*al inrormatiDn ran he uhiained 
from ihe folhiwinj; ■/■/;■.? of ty CniUd States^ 

(icnrge lirowne (ioimIc. (Mr. (ioodc's hook is the Ijcst 
authority 1 have come arross, as he «li-als with every class 
of wluiliuj;, aiul has a inaj) of the whaling grounds.) An 
Account oj the Arctic 1 S 20 , \V. Scoreshy, Tun. 

fournal of a Icjujod to the Northern W’hnk Fishery^ 
\V. Setweshy, Jun. Whaliti}^ Crniu to Ho /fin's Hay^ 
.•\lhjrt Hastings Markham. Old Whalitic^ IXiys^ 1^95* 
Captain William Uarnm. Whalin}^^ in sea-lishin'g volume 
of Badminton I.ihr.uy. 

II. W. Core-Booth. 

WHIPPET RACING Since in many 
parts of lingland this sport is practically un- 
known, it may be as well to explain that the 
whippet is a dog specially bred and trained for 
speed, to be run against others of its kind. 
Certainly no dog ai)pr()aches it in fleetness for 
its size, as a course of 200 yards is coveriid by 
the whi|)|)et in about 13 seconds. T’he breed 
was originally a cross between .the Italian grey- 
hound and fox-terrier, hut j)rohal)ly no first 
cross between the* two winild result in the type 
tliat is now termeil a whip|)et, so the breed may 
reasonably be said to have separated itself 
from the parent stock on Ixjlh sides. A true 
whip[)et should weigh from 12 to 20 pounds. 
Mo.st of its points should be those of the grey- 
hound, but llie ti*rrier blood .should show 
through in a shorter head, slightly stouter build, 
and stronger coal. 

The course for whip[)eting should be laid 
down in cinilers and wi*ll rolled while wet, but 
it must never be alhjwed to get hard on the 
top, for that is sure to result in sore feet or 
other lamtMiess. It should be 220 yards in 
length, and about 10 yards wide. T'his allows 
li yards for eai^h dog, as the usual number to 
start in a heat is six. 'fhe course is then divided 
lengthways by boards or strijjs of canvas about 
18 inches high, suj)[)orted on [)cgs, and for some 
30 yards from the start the course is marked 
across from side to side with jiarallel creases 
one yard apart, every rifth having the number of 
yards from “ scratch ’* clearly marked at the 
side. At 200 yards from scraU'h is the winning 
j}ost, and 1 5 yards beyond that is the “ over- 
mark.” 'Phe judge’s box should be sunk in a pit 
some three feet below the level the course, to 
admit of a good view of the finish. I'he whole 
should be railed round at a convenient distance 
for onlookers, and there should be a tent with 
scales for weighing in at the start, and a tele- 
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graph board at either cncj. 'Phe competitors in 
each heat are given distinguishing colours, which 
are worn round the dog’s neck, and the winning 
colours are posted on tlie board in the order of 
finishing, as the lieats arc run off. At well- 
attended meetings, the number of heats is large, 
and smart management will keep an almost 
incessant stream of dogs racing up the course. 
Whippets are handicapped according to weight 
and previous performances, and the name of 
the dog, colour, owner, and handicap is entered 
on the race-c’ard in the following manner: ■ 

IIkat Kivk. 

Ihs. St. 

— R, Mr. Robinson’s f. d. Peter 19^ 19 

I W. Mr. Warden's b. w. d. Old Rather , 204 20 

7 R. Mr. Hide’s)). \v. d. JJ()j»e 17 26 

12 Y. Mr. White’s hi. w. d. Rhu; Funk . . 16 31 

14 (J. Mr. Nol)Ic's h. w. b. 'I’houghtlcss 

Jieaiily 13J 33 

21 Rk. Mr. Rice’s h. b. Hannah ..... 12 40 

By this it will bi^ .seen that Mr. Robinson’s 
fawn (log with the red ribbon starts at scratch, 
though his handicai) is 19 yards, and the others 
.start at di.staiu'cs reduced in pro])orlion from 
their respcclivi* handicaps. (Iciu'rally speaking, 
bitches arc faster than dogs and are more 
severely handi('a|)pcd in eonse(iiienc(?. A fifteen- 
pound dog, for instance, gets 4 yards advantage 
over a hitch of the same weight. 

'Phe dogs are weighed in at the start of the 
racing and should remain inside the enclosure so 
long as th(*y an* left in the handic'ap. 'Phe 
clerk of the scales allows 4 ounces over the 
weight at which the dog is entered to run, and 
under some circumstances as much as 8 ounces, 
with 6 ouiK'es extra in the final ht.*at. After 
weighing in, the. dog is taken to its handica]) 
mark by the .slipper. Dn the crack of the pistol 
the slippers simultaneously tlirow the dogs into 
their stride, and they race 11 ]) the course to a 
white cloth which is waved hefon; them by their 
respective runners up.” 'I’hese runners have 
preceded the dogs up the course, and the signal 
to start must not be given before they have all 
{Kissed the winning post, and the race cannot he 
declared fair if they have not all passed the over- 
mark at the moment at which the first dog 
breasts the ta])e. 

Such, broadly speaking, are the rules of the 
course, and when .1 meeting is wtrll-iuanaged and 
anything is known of the various competing dogs, 
a good deal of amusmeiU may be got out of the 
game little creatures. Ai the same time the 
element of sport (?annot he said to be so prom- 
inent us the medium that is afforded for betting. 

Training — "Phere is considerable variety of 
opinion ujxm the subject of training. Some 
consider that a whippet rccpiircs a month or 
six w’eeks prciKiration before he can be expected 
to render a good account of himself in a 
handicap. It is understood, of course, that 
from early youth he has been encouraged to 


worry a cloth at all odd moments, and it i\ 
surprising how soon he will take to what is horn \i\ 
the blood, for it has been mysteriously ordainul 
that the lure for a whippet should be a clotl, 
held by the “ runner.” However, his physii iil 
training is another matter, and, taking into ('or. 
sideration the delicacy of the animal, it is often 
a difficult one. First, it should he ascertained 
that the dog is in good health, and then hr 
should be put upon a diet of w'holesome plain 
food : — biscuit or bread soaked in broth with an 
()cca.sional boiled onion or parsnip is the stajilr 
diet. Sometimes a new laid egg mixed with the 
food is advisable if the dog has been rather 
over-exercised. 



I.ITTI.K Jolt. 

For exercise, walking smartly about five miles 
a day with an occasional gallop is sufficient, l(^r 
the (Jog will do ('onsiderahly more than this ii 
taken over a ('ountry with some grass. As the 
clay of the race approaches, he is jiut upon the 
best mutton diet, and beaten eggs if necessary, 
'fhe trainer of “ Little Joe,” a<dog that is toler- 
ably well known in the neighbourhood 
Lonckm, has kindly put a few notes on the 
subject at the disposal of the writer. He gives 
a course of three weeks only, and proceeds as 
follow.s:~- 

First week. — Dose with castor oil, and, it it 
should not seem necessary to follow this up 
with areca nut, feed twice a day on brown bread 
soaked in tea or mutton broth, and weigh the 
(log at the end of the week. 

Second week. — Feed with brown bread soaked 
in beef-tea with a small piece of meat twice a 
day. Exercise for two miles morning and even- 
ing. Rub well, keep the feet clean, and wi ia.h 
every morning. 

Third week. — Feed with four ounces of grilk-d 
beef night and morning, with a teaspoonful ol 
lins^d tea on a piece of toast. For exerci c, 
a walk of a mile and a half in the morniu;-' 
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a short turn at mid-day, and a run on the grass 
in the evening. The last three mornings before 
the race an egg should be given with the food, 
and a small piece of boiled fish at night. On the 
day of the race, about three ounces of beef tea and 
toast should be given in the morning, and a 
piece of lean roast beef or mutton after the first 
and second heat. “ Little Joe’s ” trainer adds that 
kindness is essential in training a whippet, and 
that a bath once a week in summer is necessary. 

Whifipeting is still in its infancy, and has so 
far been almost exclusively practised by the 
mill-hands and miners in the manufacturing 
districts of York.shire and l^ncashirc. It is also 
said to be popular in Holland, but if dog-lovers 
among the English country gentry were to see 
the possibilities of the sport for a summer amuse- 
ment, it would probably alter its character con- 
siderably. In a county like Surrey, for instance, 
where many jieople of moderate means live 
within easy distance of one another, a whippet 
meeting would form a very pleasant i:hange from 
the monotony of the stereotyped garden party, 
for races can readily be riin over turf, though of 
course a cinder track is preferable. Then the 
training of the dogs is an interesting occupation, 
and when out of training a whippet is a (lelight- 
ful com|janion, having most of a terrier’s in 
telligence coupled with a greyhound’s grace. 
His worst proclivities are a greed for carrion and 
ail sorts of refuse, with a wonderful capacity for 
('atching cold. The first of these makes a box 
nui/zle almost a necessity while in training, and 
the second a Jaeger coat with the owner’s initials 
in the corner. Amongst the North (Country 
miners, whatever may be the state of the fatnily 
exchequer, the whippet is never denied his 
mutton. _ Perhaps this is not so much due to 
sporting instincts as to the ('hance of winning a 
large handicap- Tor it is no exaggeration to say 
that in many such cases the whippet is tlu* chief 
bread-winner of the family. 

An attempt was made a few yi.!ars ago to 
popularise whippeting in the eyes of polite 
society, and a handicap >vas arranged m con- 
nection with the show of the Indies’ Kennel 
Association at Ranelagh. But from one cause 
or another the handicap resulted in failure. 
J his w’as not the fault of the dogs, which were 
as smart a lot as could have well been brought 
together ; but the management was bad, and the 
onlookers were in want of explanations which 
no one could be found to give them. Moreen er, 
since whippets were then kept only by the 
rougiior elerient and the owners ivere present, 
the better-dressed habitu(5s of Ranelagh seemcil 

little shy of the sport. This was nqt iinnalural, 
for It must be admitted that as at present prac- 
tised it is crude and unpolished. 

In the opinion of the writer a decently-trained 
whippet should race up the course to the whistle 
of Its runner, and so avoid the ridiculous spectacle 
afforded by a troup of ungainly “ runners ” can- 


tering up the ('ourse shouling and gesticulating 
to their respective dogs* 

Ihe sli|j|)ing, too, would be a much more 
workmanlike i)erfc.)rmanci* if the dogs were 
despatched from boxes opi-ned sinuillaneoiisly by 
a wire iiiuUt the control of the starliT. 'I'his 
leads on to another jjoinl, namely, the size ol 
the dogs, hi ordiT to make this system ot 
starting at all jiussibK-, it would be necessary to 
limit the weight ol competing dogs, so tiiat boxes 
of a uniform size could Ik* usi-d, not too large, to 
be easily lifted about between the lu-ats. 'This 
would all tciul to result in ])ietticr racing and 
better sjiort, lor at [ireseiU wliipjiels range from 
nine to thirty pounds, and a heal may often 
]irescnt anything hut a Ie\el lot of competitors. 
Moreover, with the pri-seiil modi- of starting, it 
is possible for a slipjier to hold his dog if he 
wishes to avoid showing his true form. I’Ik- 
rules are the making of a ganu*, ami so far 
whippeting has l)een a duller gaiuc than need 
be, tor want of more stringent rules. 

I*. 1. Thomas. 

WIGEON- -.\ s|)ccies of wild duck ( Afturar 
best known in the Urilish Islands as a 
visitor during the winter months, when it is 
extremely common on most parts of the coast. 
Indeed, it may he doubted wlu-lhcr any other 
wildfowl, except [jerhaps the IJrent goose, is 
ever .seen in such iloeks as those of wigeon, 
which resort hither in the cold weather. 

Intermediate in si/e between the common 
wild duck and the teal, few birds present a 
luindsoiner appearance than the cock wigeon, 
thus described by IVofessor Newton; “The 
greater part of the bill liUie, forehead cream 
colour, head and neck eheslnut, passing into 
pinkish grey below, and above into lavender 
grey, which last, i)r()diiced by the transvi.-rse 
iinilulations i^f line blai k and white lines, ex- 
tends over the back and U})|>er surface of the 
wings, exce|)t .some of the coverts, which are 
conspicniously white, and shows itself again on 
the Hanks. 'I’he wings are further oriuimeiUed 
by a glossy gri en speculum between two black 
bars; the tail is pointed and dark ; the rest of 
the lower parts is while. 'I’he female has the 
incons|)iciious coloration eharaeleristic of her 
.sex among most of the fresh water diieks.’* 
Although a good many pairs may be found 
nesting in the iKjrlh of Scotland and fewer in 
Ireland, the greater numl>er retire to breed in 
Lapland and countries further to the eastward. 
Small Hocks begin to arrive on the east coast 
about the middle of October, increasing in 
numbt-Ts till the middle* of November, by which 
date there are as many jmibably as will be .seen 
during the winter. 'I’hey leave us about the end 
of February or beginning of Marcn, although on 
the larger inland pools of fresh water, whc:re 
they are but little disturbed, a few* may linger 
on until April. 
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During the winter they afford almost un- 
limited sport to the wildfowler, both ashore and 
afloat, the greatest number being killed by the 
punt-shooters on such parts of the coast as 
afford shallow water over mud flats on which 
the favourite weed Zostera marina grows 
abundantly. 

The haunts and habits of the wigeon have 
been well described by many writers, amongst 
whom may be named ('olonel Peter Hawker, 
William 'rhoriipson of Pelfast, Folkard, Abel 
Cha{)man and Sir R. Payne (iallw'ey, to whose 
works the reader may be referred. 

A large flock of wigeon is termed by wildfowl 


[WIGFX)\ 

seen, litenilly wedged among one anothei, 
whence they are so unwilling to fly that thi y 
will seldom stir until the water actually seis 
them afloat.” 'Phen is the time for the wild- 
fowfler to work up to them in his punt, in whic h 
he will lie down and push or paddle tow'ards 
them until near enough to get a shot. In this 
way an enormous number of wigeon arc killed 
every winter on the coast. 

An Irish wildfowler. Captain Kinsey Dover, 
shooting in Mulroy and Sheephaven Bays, in 
the north-west, killed in one winter 671 fowl, of 
which 518 were wigeon. I'he following year he 
secured 594, of which 386 were wigeon, and the 



Wigeon. 


shooters a “ coni[)any ” ; a smaller number they 
term a “ bunch.” A com|)any of wigeon, when 
first collecting, may be heard at an immense 
distance by the whistling of the drakes and 
purring noise of the ducks ; but, when they are 
quietly settled and bus) at feed, the only sound 
heard arises from the motion of their bills, which 
is similar to that of tame ducks. 

It IS a wonderful sight to ob.serve a large 
company of wigeon congregating on a mud flat, 
the area of which is gradually becoming reduced 
by a flowing tide. “As the mud begins to dis- 
appear ” (to quote the words of Colonel Hawker), 
“they will concentrate themselves on the la.st 
uncovered spot, where, as soon as the water 
begins to whiten the mud, thousands may be 


next season the bag was 642, amongst them 
408 wigeon. 'I'he number of duck and mallard 
killed by him in these three seasons amounted 
to 59, 55, and 46 respectively; teal 41, S5i 
70, the remainder being pochard, scaup, and 
divers. 

Those who do not own a gunning punt, nor 
care for this particular phase of wildfowling, 
may sometimes enjoy excellent sport by shoot- 
ing wigeon from the shore at flight time, 
modus operandi is thus described by Sir K- 
Payne Gallwey in his excellent book, Th 
in Ireland, “ Place yourself and dog;,” he savs, 
“bej)ind a bank, looking in the direction in 
which the fowl will appear when making inland. 
You must choose a position over which )on 
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know they cross in the morning flight. 'I'hey 
will return the same Avay and face you if posted 
right. Should the wind be against them, they 
will travel low over the land, just topping the 
banks and hills. If the wind is favourable, 
they skim along with extended wings, high, and 
often out of reach. In calm weather they are 
up in the sky, and can oftener be heard than 
seen.” 

It is well never to fire at fowl coming towards 
you ; they should be taken sideways overhead, 
or, better stilly when they have just passed. By 
shooting thus the .shot will not glance off nor 
encounter the dense mass of down and feather 
presented by an approaching bird. 

In bright and early morn the flight is late and 
uncertain. The fowl will then straggle in at all 
hours up to lo o’clock, when they usually decide 
to visit the flats or swim above them until their 
food is exposed. At dawn their movemi-nts are 
reversed. On fine, still mornings the main 
body quit their haunts before it is daylight ; 
others following later. After a boisterous niglit 
they rest on the flats, or float over them longer 
than usual. 'Fhey are loth to face the storm, 
and afford a good chance to the early (lighter as 
they fly to sea, and doubly so if forc'cd to fly 
against the wind. 

For flight shooting a good retriever or Irish 
water spaniel is indispensable, for by his aid 
much valuable time will be saved in recovering 
wounded birds and picking up the slain. 

Seeing that so good an authority on wild- 
fowling as Folkard .si)ells “ wigeon ” with a “d ” 
— widgeon — and many writers of the present 
day follow his example, it may be well to state 
here the grounds of objection to such a practice. 
Etymologists are agreed that “])igoon” comes 
through the French from the T.atin word fipio. 
In the same way “ wigeon ” comes from vipio. 
The old French form is vin^con and vi^a^co/i ; in 
Anjou di^eon^ male, and di^coum\ fimiale. Pro 
fessor Skeat has shown that the spelling 
is to be found as early as 1570, and that the 
insertion of the “ d ” in the word has no more 
etymological significance than has the same 
letter in ''judge,” from the French Hence 
there can be no doubt that if we siiell “ pigi^on ** 
without a “d” we must spell ‘-wigeon” by the 
.same analogy. 

J. E. Haktjno. 

WILD BIRDS’ PROTECTION -It is 

in'^viiable that wild creature.s should suffer from 
the encroachment of a civilised and rapidly 
inc reasing population upon their haunts, and the 
avifauna of the British Isles ha.i already lost 
some interesting species for ever. The great 
auk, the black tern, the avocet, the black-tailed 
godwit, the bittern, the great bustard anti Savins 
warbler must be reckoned extinct as breeding 
species \ the first^named has ceased lo exist any- 
where ; the rest are known to us only as vagrant 


individuals, almost iny;uiil)ly shot as soon as 
their jiresence is iletcctcd, lo be added lo some 
private collection or ]o('al imisciim. Olher 
species, onci! very ])K nlifiil, have been retliiced 
to the vergi* of extermination, partly l)y the 
drainage of their native swain|)s, partly by 
that rigour of game preservation which has 
caused all birds ol prey tn be entered in the 
black list, and, lastly, in tin* ease of the ruff and 
reeve, by th(? diliginci* with whic'h they have 
l)t?en persecuted at all seasons hecaust* of their 
edihli? (|iialities. In only oiu; instani'e has the 
attempt to re establish a lost sjx'cies been 
rewarded with suceess, that, namely, of the 
ctapercaillie in Scottish woods. 

Jn one respect, (ireat llrilain has shown itself 
more hospitable ti) its native bin Is than has almost 
any(jther European land. It has tiever bet'ome 
the fashion with us to shoot or eaplinv many 
s])ecies of small birds whieh are eagerly 
.sought for on the cf)nlinenl for ihe table: and 
the destruction of birds of jircv in this country in 
the process of game preservation has tended to 
maintain an abundant stock ot song birds. So 
general has been the destruction of small birds 
in ])arts of Europts notably in I'Vancc, parts of 
(Germany and Italy, that agiiculiure and horli 
culture have suffered seriously owing to tin* 
con.se(|uent increase of injurious insec'ls and 
land nioliiisc.s. In r.Sg5 the fVi in h (lovt.*rn- 
menl invited all l‘airoj)ean ( lovernmeiUs to .seiul 
delegates to an International ('oiigress, to 
consider the (jueslion of concerle<l action for the 
purpose of protecting birds useful Ijj agric'iiltiire. 
AI. Mcnine, the late I*iime Minister of 
1 ‘Vanre, acted as IVcsidi nt of the ( 'onfiTeiice, at 
whi(’h e‘Vi?ry European Stale, except 'Furkey, and 
some of the Danubian Frinci|)alities, was 
ivpr<?.senled, Mr. Howard Saunders and the 
writer of this article having b»en a])])ointed 
delegates by Her .Majesty's ( luvermnenl. The 
proceedings were exceidingly earnest and har- 
monioii.s, and resulted in a series of vt;ry strong 
recommendations. It was gratifying to tlie 
British delegates to know that the principles of 
these recommendations (except as regards pro- 
hibition of the importation of birds killed in 
olher countries) have already practically been 
carried into force in this country by the Wild 
Birds’ Protection Acts of 18S0, iSgp and 1896. 

'I'hcsc Acts certainly ])rovide suflicient means 
for the preservation of rare or otherwise desirable 
birds, if their provisions can he carried into 
effect. 'Phis is left in large measure lo the 
discretion of County (.'oiineils and olher local 
bodie.s, which have shown a gratifying degree of 
activity in adopting the ^/i)tional powers 
entru.sled to them, and alnrady, during the 
few years the Acts have been in force, a notable 
increase in some species has taken effect in some 
localities and an e.xlension of the breeding range 
of others, such as pochards, tufted duck, and 
great crested grebes. 
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Authorities are clivide(l in opinion as to the 
usefulness of prohibiting the taking of eggs of 
certain birds, owing to. variability in the eggs of 
different individuals of the same species, and a 
close resemblance of the eggs of some species to 
those of others. Put all agree that advantage 
may safely be taken of the power given in the 
Act of 1894 to prohibit all egg-taking whatsoever 
within limited and strictly defined areas, 
frequented by birds which it is desirable to 
protect. It is clear, however, that the Acts 
must remain a dead letter in those places where 
landowners and other residents do not bestir 
themselves to see that they are enforced. 

'Fhe following abstract shows the extent to 
which the legislature has interfered to protect 
birds other than game. It is unfortunate that, 
although the Act extends to Ireland, the police 
in that country have received instructions not to 
enforce them. 

I. Summary ok the Acts. 

Bin/s* Protection (Principal) Act^ 1S80 (43 & 44, 
Viet. c. 35). 

(1) Shdoiin^ or snaring all wiKl birds during a par- 
ticular period {done time) is prohibited, and in the case of 
certain wild birds, named in the Schedule, special and 
fuller protection is grantc<l. 

(2) Oflering for sale, after March I5lh, any wild bird 
recently killed or taken, is prohibited. 

(3) Provision is made for the extension or variatitm of 
the close time. 

ffV/of Pints' Protection Act, 1S81 (44 & 45, Viet, 
c. 51). 

(1) Amemls the law as to the offering for sale in rcst)ect 
of wild birds killed abroad. 

(2) Adds the lark to the Schedule. 

IVilii Bints' Protection Act, 1894 (57 Ct 58, Viet, 
c. 24). 

(1) Enables orders to be made, on the application of 
County Councils, to prohilut the taking or destroying of 
the of certain wild birds, and of the eggs of any wild 
bird in particular breeding areas. 

(2) Enables orders to be made to add further species of 
wild birds to the Schedule. 

IVild Birds' Protection Act, 1896 (59 i\: 60, Viet, 
c. 56). 

(1) Enables orders to be made to ivrohibit the taking 
or killing of any wild bird beyond the iireeding j^eriod (or 
close lime), and orders prohibiting the taking, &c., of all 
wild birds, in particular places, during the period to 
which the Act of 1880 does not extend. 

(2) Enables a])plication to be made by the Council of a 
County borough to jirohibit the taking of eggs, and to 
add birds to the Schedule. 

(3) Cives power to forfeit tra]'s, nets, snares, decoy 
birds, &c., on conviction, in addition to any penalty, 
under any of these Acts. 

These four Acts .arc to be read iis <jne, .ind may be 
quoted as the Wild Mirds* Protection Acts, 1880 — 1896. 

II. Protection of Wild Birds. 

Offences — Af^v I n/d Bird— Durinfr the close time : — 

(a) Any person (other than the owner or occupiers of 
any land or his authorised agent on such laiul) is guilty 
of an offence who .shall knowingly and wilfully shoot, or 
attempt to .shoot, anj^ wild l)inl ; 

(A) Or who shall u.se any boat for the purpose of shoot- 
ing, or causing to be shot, any wild bird ; 

(c) Or who shall use any lime, trap, snare, net, or 
other instrument, for the purpose of taking any wild 
bird ; 


(d) Or who shall, after March 15th, offer or ex{R>sc |..r 
sale, or have in his possession or control, any wild binl 
recently killed or taken. 

Penalties — Ujjon conviction, the offender .shall for .1 
first offence l)e reprimanded and discharged upon pay- 
ment of costs : for every subsequent offence, forfeit, ail* I 
pay, in addition to co.sts, a sum not exceeding livi- 
.shillings fur each bird, and, in addition to this penalty, 
the trap, net, snare, or decoy bird used by such persim 
may l)e forfeited. 

Offences — Scheduled Wild Birds — During close linif, 
or the further period which may be fixed under the Act 
of 1896, it is an offence for any person, including the 
owner or occupier of land and his agent, to commit any 
of the acts enumerated in respect of “ any wild bird,” am'l 
.such person, upon conviction, is liable to the following 
punishment : — 

Penalties — For every .such bird in respect of which 
an offence has been committed, a fine not exceeding 
may he implied. In addition, the trap, net, snare, or 
decoy bird u.sed by such person may be forfeited. Both 
jis regards “any wild bird” and “ scheduled birds,’’ 
for refu.sal to give name and address,' or giving false name 
and address to any person asking for such name and 
addre.ss, a penalty not exceeding ten shillings may lx; 
im])o.sed. 

'rhe.se ixiragraphs apply to England, Wales, Scotland, 
anil Ireland,^ l)ut in the case of Ireland, there is not the 
further power to confmeate the nets, .snares, &c. 

The penalties arc to be reecivered under the Summary 
Jurisdiction Acts, and all informations must be laid w'illi- 
in six months. 

Offering for Sale, iScc.. -A person shall not he 
liable to lx; convicted, however, if he satisfies tlic coun, 
either — 

(1) That, if In a place to which the Act qj^tends, the 
killing c>r taking was lawful at the time when and by the 
person by whom it was taken or killed ; 

(2) That the wild bird was killed in some place to 
which the Act does not extend (see Sec. 1, Act 1881). 

A special Act was iiasscd in 1888 with reference to the 
Sandgrouse (51 ^ 52, Viet. c. 55), under which any 
person who .shall kill, wound, or take or exix).se, or otfer 
fur sale any Sandgrouse, killed or taken in the United 
Kingdom, shall be liable, on conviction, to a penalty of 
£1 for every bird. 

III. “Scheduled Birds.” 

The original list of about «ine hundred birds appears in 
the Schedule b> the Act of 1880, but power nas hei-n 
given under the Act of 1894 for orders to be made so 
that other bin Is may have the special protection ‘‘as 
if such species were included in the Schedule to the 
Act.” 

By the Act of 1881, the lark was added to tin 
Schedule. In a supplement to this pamphlet a li.st ii 
given of all the birds named in the Schedule, and those 
which have as yet, in any county, or part of a county, 
been added to the Schedule. 

IV. Close Time. 

By the Act of 1880 the close time for scheduled bin Is 
was fixed as between March 1st and August ist in em it 
year. Bower, however, was granted to vary the cIom: 
time locally, and lhi.s varies in different districts between 
the maximum of February ist to October ist, and ilie 
minimum (Essex) March isth to August ist. 

Under the Act of 18^ the following further pcri'^l 
has Ix'en granted for Middlesex, viz., October ist i'» 
February 1st, for forty-seven birds, inany of whom m*- 
migrants. Thi#- in effect gives protection to these birds 
all the year round. 

V. Protection' OF Eggs. 

Applications may be made by County Councils to ilie 
Sccrelwy of Slate for an order to prohibit — 

^ The i.sland of St. Kilda is exempted from the pr* * 
visions of the Act of 1880. 
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(1) The taking or destroying of wild birds’ eggs in any 
specified place or places ; 

(2) The taking or destroying the eggs of any specified 
kind of wild bird within a county, or county Inirough, or 
any specified place. 

It is incumlient on the Council applying to specify— 

(a) The limits of the place or places, or otherwise ; 

(yi) The particular species of wild birds to which the 
prohibit is to apply ; and 

(r) The reason on account of which the application is 
made. 

Offences and Penalties — Any person who shall take 
or destroy or incite any other person to take or 
destroy the eggs of any wild bird protected under an 
order shall, on conviction, forfeit aiul pay for every egg 
so taken or destroyed a sum not exceeding £i. 

Under the Game Act (1831, 1 & 2, W. IV'., c. 32), 
any person not having the right of killing the game upon 
the land nor having j^ermission from the jierson having 
such rijjht, who shall wilfully take out of the nest, or 
destroy in the nest upon such lanti, the eggs of any bird 
of game, or of any swan, wild duck, leal, or wigeon, op‘ 
shall have in his possession any such eggs, shall lie liable, 
on conviction, to a fine (jf five shillings and the costs of 
the conviction. 

Under the Poaching Prevention Act (1862, 25 & 26, 
Viet. c. 1 14), the enfgs of pheasants, partridges, black and 
moor game are treated as game. 

VI. Brekdim; Arf:as. 

Orders may lie issued by the Secretary of .Slate on the 
application of a County Council, defining specified areas 
within which the taking or deslrt>ying the eggs of any 
wild bird is prohiVjited. Various areas have Ix'en thus 
])rotectcd, such as Holy Island in Northuiiiherland, 
pari of the Lsland of Sheppey in Kent, and the Broads’ 
district in Norfolk. 

Vn. Jurisdiction, and how to enforce the 
Acts and Orders. 

The first point to remember, is that a$ty person may take 
up the duty of preventing disobedience to the Acts and 
Orders, and help in obtaining convictions for any offences. 

It is itself an additional oflence to refuse to give the 
name and address, or to give a faise name or address, to 
any person asking for this information. 

Any person may also apply fur a summons against an 
ofTender, and himself prosecute. If particulars are given 
to the Police, to a Secretary of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Birds, or to an officer of the Society for the. 
Prevention of Cruelly to Animals, every assistance in 
their power will be given. In the cases of the taking of 
eggs «^f particular mrds, it is expected that difiiculties 
about identification will .sometimes arise, and that expert 
evidence may be necc.ssary. 

A summons should be taken out for each <»fience 
against each ]X‘rson to be charged, and it is advisable to 
apjdy for two summonses where more than one bird or 
cb'g J'as been taken, &c. 

All offences under these Acts are to be |irosc-cuicd in 
the manner provided by the Summary juri.s<licl ion .Vets. 

Where any offence is committed in or upon any waters 
forming the boundary between two counties, districts of 
Quarter Sessions or Petty Sessions, such oflence may Ik: 
prosecuted i)efore any justices of the peace or sherilf in 
cither of such counties. 

AJt offences which shall be committed within the juris- 
dictiimof the \diniralty,* shall be dealt w’ilh as if they 
Ijad i)een temmitted upon any land in the United King- 
don\, and^ tried in any county or place in tlie United 
Kingdom in which the offender shall be apprehended or 

Admiralty jurisdiction is “ the high seas,” and 

the high seas ” commence Ijclow low-water mark w hen 
Die tide is out, or, in the case of rivers in the United 
Kingdom, outside an imaginary line drawn from the i»iie 
ixnnt of land to the other, between which the rivcr-lidc 
flows. 
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be in custody, »>r l>c summoned, in all res])ecls as if such 
offence had been actuallyt^ommitted in tlial cimnly or 
place. Any influ'ination or t'onviclion for any surh 
offence may lie averred to have been coiiimitted “on the 
high seas.” In Scotland, any offence committed on the 
sea o«»asl or heyoml the ordinary jurisdiction «>f any 
sheriff, justice, or jiisiiee of the |)eace, shall be held 
to have lieen committed in any eounly ahutling on such 
sea coast or adjoining such sea, and may lie tried and 
punished accordingly. 

l.\. llow' TO ohtai.n an Order. 

It is advisable first to interest some «)ne or more of the 
Councillors in the (juestion ; to write to the Chairman, 
or {Xtition the C«nmcil. Tlie proposal will prolxihly he 
referred to a committee to diaw up a re|S)rl as to the 
form of applicalifui ami the reasons to he assigned. The 
opinion of an ornitludogist should he sought, as it will lie 
of great assist ;ince. 

The Home Secretary has sent circular letters on the 
subject to all the Cimiily Councils in I'nglaiul, and the 
orilers which have been asked for iiave, as a rule, lieen 
granted. The ap])lication should deal witli the following 
matters : — 

(1) The extension of the close time. 

(2) The addition of birds to the .Schedule of the Act, 
1880. 

(3) The protection of the eggs of certain birds in the 
whole C« unity or County Uorovigh, or a specified area 
therein. 

(4) The special restrrvation of any parts of a County or 
Ikirough as a breeding area, [irohihiling therein the 
taking of the eggs of all birds or of certain named 
birds. 

(5) A further ]ieriod for the jirotection of |>articular 
kirn Is of birds which may in effect secure for them pro- 
tection tliiring the whole year. 

The application for an Order may he made by any 
County Council in Knglaml, Wales, »)r Scotland, and, 
under the Act of itSc/i, the Cr«)iincil of a County Borough 
(except in Ireland) has now the ])ower to apjily for an 
Order. 

X. How TO MAKE THE ORDERS KNOWN. 

The duly of making known the Orders is thrown upon 
the Council, who, in every ye-ar, are <lirectecl to give 
public notice of any Order during the three weeks pre- 
ceding the commeiiccmenl <»f the period of the year 
during which the Onler operates — 

(1) By advertising ill the local papers. 

(2) By fixing notices uf the Onler in conspicuous 
sjiols. 

Copies of llie Order shouM be sent to the county con- 
stabulary, ])olice, coasiguanl stations, jiarisli councils, ami 
all elementary and secomlaiy schools in the County. 
Trivate iiersons can help by iiKpiiring if this has lieeii 
dime, ami .also by themselves obtaining copies of the 
Order from the Clerk to the Council ; by dislrihulinglhem 
and ixisling cojiics on their own land. In some cases, as 
in the County of Middlesex, the notice which has lx*en 
issued contains engraving-. « if some i»f the birds named 
in the Ortler. In Chester an excellent memorundum 
has been i-ssmal l>y the County Council giving f4ll par- 
ticulars. 

It is very important llial the existence of any ex- 
tension of close time should be well advertised in the 
district affected, and the J’rotection (.)nlers well 
placarded, so that “ iirevenlion ” may have its full 
effect, and avoid, to a great extent, the necessity of 
prosecutions. 

The Carders are published for l.iigland, .Scotland, 
and Ireland, in The iMudon, The Edinhnryh^ and 
The Dublin Gazettes, respectively, ami all the Orders 
are to he obtained in separate form at the (jueen’s 
J’rinters. 

This notice of what has been done to protect 
British wild birds would be incomplete without 
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some reference to the useful work dcjne by the 
Society for the Protection of Birds, under 
the presidency of the Duchess of Portland. 
The committee of this Society have shown great 
discretion in avoiding ultra-humanitarianism, and 
'great activity in the diffusion of knowledge and 
attraction of intelligent sympathy by means of 
lectures, pamphlets, leaflets, 'Phe indefatig- 
able secretary is Mrs. Lemon, Hill Crest, Red- 
hill, Surrey, from whom the rules can be 
obtained. 

Hkri’.krt Maxwell. 

WOLF-COURSING- -The wolf has always 

been recognised as the inveterate foe of man, 
and especially of domestic beasts ; moreover, 
his fur is quite valuable. W herever he is found, 
therefore, men wage merciless war u|)on him 
with guns, traps, aiul poison. He is very wary 
and cunning, however, and is well able to take 
care of his skin, so that i.-very means must be 
taken to outwit him and i.very ally enli.,ted 
against him. .Accordingly, from the earliest 
times, man in chasing the wolf has mad(‘ use of 
the wolfs close kinsman and hatc'd foe, the dog. 
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Most domestic dogs loathe and fear the wolf 
more than any other beast : and a hungry wolf 
will snai) up one of them as readily as he will 
snap up a sheep. Only a few breeds can be 
brought to face the wolf, and these must be 
specially trained. 'J'he huge shaggy dogs used 
in different pastoral countries to guard the sheej) 
or cattle oftiai have to encounter wolves. The 
big smooth 'haired dogs, certain varieties of which 
were especially trained in the Middle Ages to 
assist in the death grapJ)le^^ith dangerous beasts 
of the chase, can also be used against wolves. 
Hounds proper Avill only run :i wolf if specially 
trained, and they are too weak to assail him 
singly or in small parties ; but for centuries the 
great sportsmen of Continental Europe have 
hunted the wolf with specially trained pack.s, and 
a few of these are still kept up and trained for 
this purpose. But the true dog to use in the 
chase of the wolf is what was anciently called 
the “long dog,” the gaze-hound, now called 
the greyhound. The Irish woPdog '"as 
simply a giant, rough-haired greyhound, and th’6 


quaint old sporting books of three centuries 
back show how frequently powerful greyhounds 
were used to overtake and tackle w’olves, which 
the ordinary track-hounds had roused from their 
lairs. 

The ordinary greyhound used for the chase of 
the hare is too light for rough work against 
dangerous j^rey, and in most countries the few 
remaining wolves have retired into wooded and 
rocky fastnesses w'here greyhounds are of no 
use ; but where w’olves are found on great open 
])lains, like those of Russia and Siberia, and 
parts of w'estern North America, greyhounds are 
specially adapted for their chase. At present 
there is a good deal of wolf-coursing done both 
in America and in Russia, thouglv the conditions 
of the sport are widely different in the two places; 
for in Russia it is regarded as a sport pure and 
simjjle, to bi: followed only by a few of the great 
nobles ; while in .America, aside from an occa- 
sional army oflicer or ranchman, it is followed 
as a business by men who wish to exterminate 
the wolves, either for the bounty or to protect 
the cattle heads. Aloreover, as in America the 
si ttlements continually increase, the wolves con- 
tinually decrease, and the sport is so much more 
evanescent that it has never had the opportunity 
to assume any fivity of ty[)e. 

In both pla(\.‘s special tyi)(\s of dog have been 
bred for the purpose. In Russia these ate the 
so-called borzois, or long-haired greyhounds, a 
type whi('h has been in existence for centiirit^s. 
In America a few men, during the last thirty or 
forty years, have bred big greyhounds, both 
smooth' and rough-coated, producing a type 
which shows signs of reversion to the old Irish 
wolfhound ; dogs w’eighing something like 
loo pounds, of remarkable powxT and of 
reckU!ss and savage temper. The professional 
hunters, however, draft into their packs any 
animal which can run hist and fight hard, and 
their so-called greyhounds are often of mongrel 
breed. 

In Russia the sport is a science. The princes 
and great landowners wdio take part in it have 
their hunting ecpiipages perfected to the smallest 
detail. Not only do they follow w'olves in the 
open, hut they capture them and let them out 
before the dogs, as hares are let out at ordinary 
coursing matches. The huntsman follows his 
hounds on horseback. Two, three, or four dogs 
usually nin together, and they are not expected 
to kill the wolf, but merely to hold him ; and as 
soon as possible after he is thrown the hunts 
man leaps to the ground, forces the short 
handle of his riding-whip between the beast’s 
jaws, and then binds them tightly together with 
the lon^ thong. Great skill and coolness is 
needed, both on the part of dogs and men. Th^. 
borzois can readily overtake and master partly 
grown w’olvcs, but a full-grown dog-wolf, in gocid 
trim, will usually g^lop away from them, au«l 
will* buTrrght *uny rdasonable number. A gooil 
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many borzois have been imported into America, 
but when tried against our wolves they have not, 
as a rule, done as well as the best home-bred 
dogs. 

In America, the only place where I have had 
a chance to take part in the sport, it is of course 
conducted in a much more rough-and-ready 
manner. For fifty years the officers of the 
United States army on the great plains have 
used greyhounds to chase . jackrabbits, foxes, 
coyotes, and occasionally antelopes. Now and 
then those dogs which had been entered on 
coyotes were used against the big wolves ; but 
it was only during the last few decades that the 
sport became at all common. There are now, 
however, a good many men who follow it in 
Montana, Wyoming, and here and there in 
Colorado and western North Dakota. 'Phere 
is a pack near my ranch on the Little Missouri 
which has a record of several hundred wolves to 
its credit. 'Phe owner is a professional wolfer, 
and his dogs represent every kind of pure blood 
and half-blood greyhound ; but they are a 
wicked, hard-biting crew, and as they are usually 
hunted eight or ten together, they will, unlike 
the borzois, tear even the biggest wolf literally 
to pieces, without assistance from the hunter. 
Numerous casualties of course occur in the pa(!k, 
for a wolf is a desperate fighter, and the sound 
and sight of the worry is fairly blood-curdling. 
The Sun River, in Western Montana, was at one 
lime a famous place for its wolfhounds, and 
there was another celebrated pack near Fort 
Benton; but it is eight years since I was 
in either neighbourhood, and time marches fast 
in the Far West. My own experiences have 
usually been with scratch packs, to which I have 
occasionally contributed a dog or two myself. 
Ordinarily these packs contained nothing but 
greyhounds, either smooth- or rough-coated, but 
in one of them there were two huge fighting 
dogs of mixed ancestry, which could not keep 
up with the greyhounds, but did most of the 
killing when their lighter-footed friends had suc- 
ceeded in stopping the quarry. The greyhounds 
with which we usually hunted had not been 
specially trained to the work, and were not bred 
for the purpose, having simply served an n[)- 
prenticeship as coyote hunters. In conse(]uence 
they were not capable of killing the wolf with- 
out assistance. They usually stop|)cd him by 
sna pping at, his hams, and would then form a 
ring through which he could not break ; or if 
he did break they would overhaul him shortly, 
and once more bring him to a standstill. The 
hunters either shot him or roped him. 

I doubt if the sport, even when carried on in 
a more legitimate manner, could afford more 
fun than these helter-skelter skurries over the 
plains gave us. We generally started for the 
hunting-^unds very early, riding across the 
country in a widely spread line of dogs and 
men, and if w'e put up a wolf we simply went at 
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him as hard as we knew how. Young wolves, 
or those that had not aftained their full strength, 
were readily overtaken, and the pack would 
handle a small she-wolf (jiiitc reaclily. A big 
dog-wolf, or even a full-grown and powerful 
bitch-wolf, offered an altogether different prob- 
lem. Frecpiently we came upon them after 
they had gorged themsi?lvi*s on a colt or calf. 
Under such conditions, if the dogs had a good 
start, they ran into the wolf and held him ; but 
if a big wolf in good running trim was able to 
keep ahead of them for half a mile or so, his 
superior strength and endurance told, and he 
gradually drew away. 

Of course the packs composed of nothing but 
specially trained and specially bred greyhemnds 
of great size and i)ower made a better showing. 
Under favourable circiiinslanees three or four oi 
these dogs readily overtook anil killed the largest 
wolf, rushing in together and invariably seizing 
by the throat. 'I'he risk to the pack was so 
great, however, and dogs were so frequently 
killed or crippled in the worry, that the hunter 
always endeavoured to keej) as close as possible, 
and on his arrival he put an immediate end to 
the contest by a knife-thrust. In running, the 
dogs usually had an advantage, because they 
were so apt to find the wolf near a carcase 
from which it had just made a hearty meal ; 
and, moreover, the dogs, when [)Ossible, were 
taken on a wagon to the field of their exploits. 
'Iheir dashing courage and ferocious fighting 
capacity were marvellous, and in this res])ect 1 
was never able to see much difference between 
the smooth-haired and the wire-haired, or Scotch 
deer-hound, types, while the smooth-haired were 
generally faster. 

TuiiOOOKK Rooslvklt. 

(Cop>TiKla U.S.A.) 

WOI.K SHOOTING IN RUSSIA — In 
Russia the wolf is every one’s enemy, and it is 
therefore the business of every man to kill him 
whenever and wlierever met, so long as his kill- 
ing can be brought about without mui'.h danger, 
'rhere are many ways of doing this, for the wolf 
is not a dangerous animal when single, or in 
twos and threes, or even in a company of four or 
five. It is only when, half starved and frantic 
with hunger, he assenil)les in lens and scores to 
ravage the country, that he may be a source of 
real peril to human beings, and this —in spite of 
many excellent and exciting tales of wolf-packs 
and pursued human beings — is a matter of very 
rare occurrence, since wolves are not so numerous 
that a pack of a hundred or so can easily get 
together for the puri)ose of hunting human 
beings. 

In the south of Russia wolves arc hunted 
with dogs of a special breed. Men on horse- 
back follow the hunt, and the quarry is not, as 
a rule, pulled down by the honuds, but shot by 
the guns of the mounted sportsmen. In the 
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north of Russia ^volvc^t arc not hunted with 
dogs, their destruction being brought about, as 
a rule, in one of tliree ways ; either by 
battue, by decoy, or by a peculiar method of 
discovering and killing them, which may be 
described as the |)ig-s(|ueaking method. 

'Fo consider the first of these thr(?e ways of 
ridding the country of a ])esl, it may be said 
that a wolf may be started, unexpectedly, at any 
hare battue in autumn, for until the snow conies, 
to give unfailing e\iilence of his jiresence, he 
may of course ai)|)ear anywhere. For this 
reason, when battue shooting, it is as well to 
have a slug ('artridge handy for his benefit, 
should he, as he o«:casionally dotfs, suddenly 
show himself among the hares and the black- 
game. While upon this subject it may be 
further suggested that a ball cartri<lge, in another 
pocket, is not amiss on such occasions, for 
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during the autumn battues abound St. Petersburg 
it has ha|)pene(l before lunv that a bear has 
suddenly dartiMl out and away in response to 
the yells of the beaters. 

Put a real wolf battue is (luile a diflerent 
affair. This has been carefully [irepared for, it 
may be for a month beforehand. (.Carcases of 
horses or cows have lieen laid down for the 
purjio.se of attracting any wolves that hajipened 
to be wandering in the neighbourhood; but 
wolves are no longer w ry numerous, and perhajis 
two or three i\eeks may have passed without 
the odour, which is strong enough to sicken a 
human being at a (jiiartermilt' range, having 
reachevl the nostrils of a single wanderer. But 
sup])ose the wolves have scented the feast and 
have arrived in fonx*, four or five of thi*m. After 
they have supped off the malodorous carcase 
onc<? or twice, they should, if need be, be 
coaxed to remain about the place, by new 
decoys placed (^lose to the original spot. The 
keeper has his eye upon the party, and while they 
lie surfeited and sleepy with the can ion pro- 
vided for them, he first sends a telegram (if he 


[wolf shooting 

is in civilised regions), or a messenger, sum- 
moning his employers from St. Petersburg ; 
then he noiselessly rings the wolves by w'alking 
round upon his snow' shoes until he has com- 
pleted a circle into which the w'olf-tracks have 
entered, but out of w’hich none have re-issued ; 
he engages his friends and relatives at the 
village — to the number of fifty or more- as 
beaters ; and surrounds the overfed slumberers 
with a cordon of silent and most alert and 
anxious peasants, each of whom has a personal 
animosity against the common enemy, perhaps 
only hereditary, but po.ssibly justified by the 
ac tual loss of lamb or dog or sucking-pig. After- 
wards, wlien the sportsmen have come down, 
and lliese peasants and their waives have suddenly, 
at a signal, raised ])andemonium in the silent 
forest by a simultaneous uproar of yelling and 
cursing, those surfeited w’olves will have to run 
the gauntlet and one or two of them are sure to 
breathe out their savage lives upon the snow'. 
Soon every foot will have a kick at the victim 
and every tongue w'ill curse him from generation 
to gi.-ncration, as he lies bleeding and mangled, 
the most unpopular thing that lives for a 
Russian ])easant community. 

Or, again, the sportsman w’ho has ^aid for 
the carcases laid down to allrael the wolves, 
may have elected to make no battue for his 
wolves, but to take up his position yj\ih\n the 
branchi.'s of some tree overlooking, at easy 
rangi?, thi? s])ot w'hcre lies the garbage of w'hich 
t!io wolves ha\'(^ already partaken once or more, 
and will [lurlake again to-night. 

'The keeper who has brought him to the place, 
if he is wise, w ill leave him there and walk awa) 
again. Wolves (and bears also) are suspicions 
folk, and have been know'n to retire on discovering 
that the scent indicated the arrival of a hunitin 
being but not his departure, arguing that he must 
iherefure l.»e present somewhere. 'J'he shooter 
must come early and stay anioiig the branches 
until it is light enough to shoot, and this will h(‘ 
some little while ; he is therefore recommended 
to dress very w-armly and to bring with him such 
creature comforts as the circumstances would 
suggest. Another w'ord to the wise : do not 
fall aslee]) among the boughs, and snore ; for if 
you do this thing, not a w'olf, w’ortliy the 
nanu!, w'ill come near you. Moreover, fix your 
self in so secure a position that even thougli 
you fell asleep you would not fall out of the 
tree ; for, whether the wolves were there or 
no, this would be an uncomfortable thing to do. 
Bears may be shot from ambush, over a kill, 
w'ell as w'olvcs; and it hasJiappened occasionally 
that both bear and wolves have visited the foo(i 
during the .same night. In such a case tiu 
bear"" w’ill, as a rule, give way to the wolves i I 
these are more than two or three, retiring in 
terror and with moans and roars of rage, and 
Vijiy'.iytply pursued, by his foes into the branches 
of some adjacent tree, from which he will watch 
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his rival’s enjoyment of the food with the most 
dismal utterings of his displeasure, in groanings 
and scoldings which are quite piteous to hear. 

The third recognised method of obtaining a 
wolf-skin — or at least of endeavouriiigtoachievi* 
that distinction-— is original and entertaining, 
and may perhaps be considered the most 
“sporting” way of the thne. We will now 
suppose that the English sportsman has pene- 
trated into some out-of-the-way Russian village, 
during winter, en roith\ perhaps, by sledge tor 
some outlying destination sucli as Olonetz, the 
headcpiartersof the bears, and that he is obliged 
to pass the night there. 'i'h(*re are wolves about, 
he is told ; perhaps he has obstrrved their tracks, 
but there is no time to lay down a cari'ase 
and wait about for days until it shall have 
attractetl the animals so that he can sit in 
ambush with good hojx' of a shot ; a battue is 
also impossible, because there is no Ochotnik, or 
village sportsman, in the place cajxible oi' 
organising such a thing, with any chance of 
success, against so acute a beast as a wolf. ’Vhe 
animal imist he approaclu.d with scientific skill 
and much caution, and surroiuided at the right 
moment and in a proper manner, or he will slip 
out of the ring and stand grinning and looking on 
at the beat from a quarter of a mile away, on the 
jufsidc of the ring, as the writer has seen him 
do before this. Hut though neither ambush nor 
battue is practicable, the sj)ortsinan nei.-d not 
despair. Let him inquire in the village for a 
young pig, one with good lungs, and a sack, and, 
having obtained l>oth, let him |)ut the pig in the 
bag. There are some who advocoate the (fitting 
of a small hole for the pig’s tail to emerge from 
the sack, with a view to ])inching, in order that 
the little creature’s squeaks may lie, as it wen-, 
“ turned on ” when rec]uired : but it will be 
found that .sufficient sejuealing will he doiu* 
without special inducements. Having secureil 
his pig and his sack, the sportsman must engage 
a sledge and horse, with a man to hold tin* 
reins. The moon must not be too bright, 
neither must the night be too dark, as the enter- 
prising sportsman takes his seat, slug-loaded 
gun in hand, in the sledge, and drives softly and 
slowly into the loneliest road that will bring him 
into mid forest. A dense wood with cover on 
both sides and a good smooth sledge trac k, run- 
ning like a white ribbon through it, will best 
^'Uit his purpose. The sledge must have no 
helN, there must be as little urging of the horse 
as possible, no coughing or sneezing, and above 
all no conversation of any kind. 'I'he only 
sound permissible is the squealing; of the pig, 
and the more of this, the better. ^Volves — if 
^thin a mile or so— will hear it and come, and 
since the sledge is constantly moving, the area 
within which a wolf may happen to be prowling 
and to hear the call, is constantly widening. 
There are many chances against the sportsman : 
the wolves may never come within earshot ; or, 


if th(;y do, and respond to the invitation, an un- 
lucky cough or a Russian expectoration (never 
withheld for long by the true Muscovite), may 
turn them aside l^efore they have ('ome within 
shooting distance of the sledge, even if seen ; and 
again, they may ay^proach quite close and follow 
the sledge or even accompany it, some twenty or 
thirty yards away among the thick cover to right 
or left, and yet lu^ver he seen at all. Neverthe- 
less luck is not always on tlie wolf’s side. It may 
be that the s|)ortsman is a lucky person or the 
wolf the reverse, and in that event a delightful 
thing may occur. 'I’he shooter is sitting or 
reclining in his luxurious seat -there is nothing 
more luxurious to recline in than the bottom of 
a village sledgi' well yiaddeil with hay ; he is 
half aslt?ey>, in spiti? <;r thi* pig’s constant and 
frantic vocal efforts, which have never ceased 
for a nujinent, and which first enraged him 
almost beyond endurance, but at length gradually 
lulled hiin to slumber. His eyes oei-asionally 
sleepily glance at the trees to right and left : the 
forest has been ji vi*ry dense one, but is gradually 
thinning »nil, and revealing here and there a little 
space of open which the moonlight illuminates 
in a weird manner. Suddenly lu? starts iij), 
wide awake, and gras|)s his gun lighter — it has 
half subsided into tlu‘ bottom of tlu? sledge : he 
has seen something, 'fhedriverisfast aslivp, hold- 
ing the reins perfunctorily in his la]) : the horse 
is walking in his sleep, Russian horses generally 
are. Another moment and the mr)onlight reveals 
first one gaunt, grey, cantering form and llien a 
secoml, leaping from cover to cover, accom- 
])anying the sledge, thirty yards away. U]) 
goes the trusty wi-apon ; thiae is a bang and 
instantly a second, the horse wakes ujiand dashes 
forthwith into a ct)nfused, ohlicjue galloj) which 
lands tile sledge and its occupants against a 
I )i no tree and thence into the dei j) snow; our 
sj)ortsman is on his legs in a moment, and 
rushing into the wood to ascertain llu- effect of 
his shots. When, at last, the vituperating driver 
has caught and turned his startled steed and 
brought the sledge back to the scene of its dis- 
aster, he finds, maybe, our shooter sii])posing 
-him to be a fair shot -standing over the body 
of one wolf and preparing to administia* the Ctfiip 
dc gnitc to its snarling, wounded conijianion. 

KkKI) WllISlTAW. 

WOODCOCK riic gi-neral characters 
whicli distinguish the diflerent si)ecics of wood- 
cock from the true snipes have been already 
pointed out in the article Sxii'i-, and neeil not 
l)e recapitulated. 'I'he Muropeaii woodcock 
(Sco/o/tt.v ri/s/i(U/<r), and the American wood- 
cock {Phihhehi minor), are the two best known 
representatives of their kind, for they are both 
widely distributed, and both .ire much sought 
after by sportsmen <>f every country which they 
frequent or visit. Indeed, it may be doubted 
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whether any game bird aifords more thoroughly 
enjoyable sport than a woodcock, or leads 
the shooter into wilder or more picturesque 
haunts. 

Licence for Shooting — It may be well to 
note, by the way, that although neither wood- 
cock nor snipe come within the definition of 
“game,” as laid down by the princijial English 
Game Act (i & 2 Will. 4, cap. 32), a game 
licence is nevertheless required for shooting 
them (23 & 24 Viet. cap. 90), and this applies 
also to quail and landrail. {See I.icences.) 

Result of Protection — Since the passing of 
the Wild Birds’ Protection Act in 1 880, many more 
woodcocks have remained to nest in the British 
Islands than used formerly to be the case. At 
one time the discovery of a woodcock’s nest was 
so rare an occurrence that it was deemed worthy 
of record in journals devoted to sport and 
natural history ; at the present day, there is 
perhaps hardly a county in the United King- 
dom in which at least a few pairs do not remain 
to breed ; and this not merely in the north, but 
in many of the southern counties. In Sussex, 
for example, Mr. Monk, of Lewes, ascertained 
a few years ago, from statistics carefully collected 
from the owners of game coverts and their 
keepers, that not less than 200 nests might be 
found in the eastern division alone. In view 
of this fact it will be readily perceived how 
difficult, if not impossible, it is to determine 
whether a so-called “early woodcock” is really 
a fresh arrival from across the North Sea, or has 
been here, perhaps bred here, during the 
previous summer. 

Migration— It is of course well known that 
the great majority of woodcocks which arc met 
with in the British Islands during the autumn 
and winter are visitors from the continent. In 
Northumberland these birds have been observed 
to arrive in the ^eatest numbers in hazy 
weather with little wind, and that blowing from 
the north-east. In Norfolk it has been re- 
marked that the nocturnal migrations of the 
woodcock are influenced rather by the wind 
than the moon, and they have been found quite 
abundant on that coast after a dark night, with 
the wind from the north or the north-east. In 
V’^orkshire and Lincolnshire some of the largest 
flights have been known to arrive about October 
loth or 12th with a strong east wind, fog, and 
dri/ding rain. At Spurn Point sixty have been 
shot in one morning after a fresh north-cast 
wind during the previous night with drizzling 
rain, and at Skegness forty-three were shot in 
the same day under similar conditions of wind 
and weather. In Cornwall the first flights 
generally arrive about the second week in 
October, and with the wind at any point from 
south to east. In one year, however, a con- 
tinuance of north-east winds to the end* of 
October, with a waning moon, brought a'ifergi^ 
flight of woodcocks to the Land’s End district. 


One gun there killed fifty-four in a week, and 
another thirty-nine in a day. 

The Annual Reports published by a Com- 
mittee of the British Association appointed to 
collect information in regard to the migration of 
birds from the keepers of the lighthouses and 
lightships,, furnish some curious and interesting 
statistics concerning the arrival of woodcocks 
in autumn, and establish the following facts. 
'Pheir migration takes place chiefly at night. 
Birds which strike the lanterns of the lighU^ 
houses arc generally picked up between rnici- 
night and daybreak. When a large number 
come over together, as they often do, they fly 
with the wind; but, as an exception, single 
birds have been seen to arrive with the wind 
against them. During the autumn migration 
conq)aratively few are observed at stations on 
the west coast of Scotland, while during the 
spring migration few are seen on the east coast, 
and this applies to England as well as to 
Scotland. 

Condition on Arrival, and Weight— 

It is generally supposed that woodcocks on 
their arrival here are lean and out of condition, 
but this is not always the case. Sir R. Payne 
Gallwey states that out of hundreds^ which he 
examined during the exceptionally long and 
severe winter of 1880-81, only a dozen were 
small and poor birds ; and at the ^nd of the 
frost he picked out three birds, eadi of which 
weighed exactly .i6 ozs., a fourth weighing 
18 J ozs. These must have been exceptionally 
fine birds, for the average weight of a wood- 
cock may be set down at 12 ozs. or thiere- 
abouts. 

Sexes and Alleged Races— It has^^ not 

been ascertained whether the sexes travel 
as is known to be the case with certain dball 
passerine birds ; but some persons maintain 
there arc two distinct races ,of woodcock one 
large and light-coloured, the other sniaii vand 
dark, which keep apart and arrive independently. 
At Kilnsea, near the Spurn, it is said that a 
south-east wind always brings large grey or 
light-coloured woodcocks, and a north wind 
small and red-coloured birds, and this is re- 
ported from other parts of the coast. (See 
jFif/A Report on Migration^ ^887* p- Sii note.) 
According to Professor Newton, however {Diet, 
BirdSy p. 1042, footnote), those who have taken 
much trouble about the matter are unanimous 
in declaring against the • existence of two 
“species” or even “races.” In other words, 
the difference observable in size and colour 
is due to individual variation and age, and 
not to spedSfic distinctness. 

has often been asserted that the sexes of 
the woodcock may be distinguished by the a[> 
pearance of the first primary, in which, it is said, 

-outer web js of av . uniform colour in the 
apd haili’vwbitiVor buffy-white zig /-'^ 
makings on a ground in the maU-. 
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This, however, is a fallacy. We have seen the 
first primary of a woodcock which had the 
markings referred to for half its length only, the 
remaining half being quite uniform in colour. 
Thus no dependence can be placed on this 
character, which varies not with sex, but with 
age ; nor can any constant character be pointed 
out as an invariable indication of sex. 

White and Pied Varieties— Occasionally 
the variation of colour is carried to excess, and 
woodcocks are met with having more or less 
white about their plumage, giving them a pied 
appearance, while more rarely an albino or 
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Kerry, Sligo, and Majo are noted counties for 
woodcock. In Mayo ten to thirty couple is a 
fiiir day’s sport for a party of six guns, but forty 
couple have been killed in a day in one of 
Lord Sligo’s woods. At Lissadel, in co. Sligo, 
150 couple were killed in three days by a ixirty 
of eight guns ; and at the . ame place on another 
occasion 338 cocks were bagged in six days 
by seven guns. In co. Kerry, the year Lord 
Ivlcho resided at Muckross, Killarney, the party, 
averaging five guns, shot in ten days 840 cocks, 
and during that winter (1863-64) 1,250 were 
killed on the estate. On Lord Ardilaun s estate 
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nearly pure white specimen is shot and pre- 
served as a curiosity. See an article on “ White 
Woodcocks,” by the presenj writer, in The Field 
ofNovem^r 20, 1897. 

Good' oags — In his excellent work on the 
Birds of Norfolk^ the late Mr. Stevenson has 
given some interesting details of woodcock 
shooting in that county, Mentioning some 
notable bags which have been mgde in certain 
favoured coverts ; and allusion has been already 
wtade to the sport which these birds sometimes 
afford in Cornwall and the Scilly Isles. But of 
all places in the United Kingdom for this kind 
of shooting, none is comparable to certain 
localities in the west and south-west of Ireland. 


at Ashford, co. Calway, the woodcock shooting 
is famous, 'fhere, on a January day, five 
guns have bagged 106 birds, and six guns 350 
cocks in a week. On the two best days of this 
week there were killed respectively T17 and 
115 birds. In January 1880 six guns shot 365 
cocks in four days, killing on one day 165, and 
on another 82 birds. 

According to Sir R. Payne (Jallwey, from 
whose work. The Ftnvkr in Ireland^ these 
figures are quoted, from 300 to 400 cocks is a 
good yearly average on a favoured estate in 
Ireland, but in exceptionally good seasons even 
this number has been exceeded. 

J. E. Harting. 
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WRESTLING — In Great Britain, wrestling, 
although much practised •’.in days gone by in 
Cumberland and Westmorland, I^ncashire, 
Devon and ("ornwall, and in some parts of Ire- 
land, cannot in any sense be considered a 
national pastime, or one that is cultivated so 
generally throughout the land as the sister 
science, bo.\ing. 'I’liere exists, however, so 
strong an affinity between wrestling and boxing 
that the one may be considered a useful and 
natural adjunct to the other. But, in order to 
make the pastime generally popular, it is the 
opinion of many that a style on the “catch 
hold” principle should be generally adopted as 
the recognised English method. At the present 
time we are lost in the maze of a variety of 
systems, to wit — Grajco-Roman, Cumberland 
and Westmorland, Lancashire (catch as catch 
can), Cornish and Devon, Scottish, Irish, Ger- 
man, Swiss, Japanese, Indian, i\:c. Without 
doubt the Gneco- Roman fashion of wrestling 
is productive of some excitement when witnessed 
by the uninitiated ; but apart from that it may 
be asked, “ What ust.ful purpose does it serve ? ” 
As the struggle proper docs not commen<*e 
until both the competitors are on all fours on 
the ground, it is useless in a hand to hand en- 
counter, where fair play is insisted upon. 'I'o 
have to throw an op|)onent down, and aftt?r- 
wards mangle him while in a hel])less position, 
is somewhat in* onsistent with the feeling which 
prevents a man striking an adviTsary when he 
is down, 'riie following are tin; Grieco-Roman 
rules. 

(1) 'J'he wH'stlers are only allowed to take 
hold from the head, and not lower than the 
waist. 

(2) 'Tripping and taking hold of legs are 
strictly forbidden. 

(3) The wrestling is with open hands, and 
the wrestlers are not allowed to strike, scratch, 
or to clasp hands. 

Clasping hands means that the wrestlers shall 
not clasp one of their hands within the other, 
nor interlace their fingers, but they are permittetl 
to grasp their own wrists to tighten their hold 
round their o])poiient’s l)ody or otherwise. 

(4) 'J’he wrestkrs must have tlurir hair cnit 
short, also their finger nails, and they must 
wrestle eithei barefooted or with socks. 

(5) If one of the wrestlers fiill on his knee, 
shoulder or side, they have to start again. 

(0) If the wrestlers roll (iver each other, the 
one whose shoulders shall touch the carpet first 
is deemed the conquered. 

(7) lo be con(]uered it is necessary that both 
shoulders of the fallen shall touch the ground at 
the same time, so as to be fairly seen by the 
judges and the public. 

The most surprising thing is that tripping 
should be prohibited. Irijiping is the very 
es.sencc of the art of wrestling; without the 
chips and other manceuvres peculiar to the 
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.science of English wrestling, there remains very 
little beyond weight and strength to battle 
with. 

Some two or three years ago, when Paul 
Pons, the gigantic Erenchman, and the equally 
brawny Memisch of 'Turkey, met in a real con* 
test, (irteco-fashion, on the Canterbury stage, 
the men both got down on the carpet early in 
the struggle and sat on the floor for two hours 
and fifty-five minutes, neither daring to get on 
his feet, and a draw had to be dec'lared, no fall 
being recorded. 'This so-called system, digni- 
fied by the high sounding Graico- Roman title, 
was foisted upon the British public in 1870, 
when the French giants, Le Boeuf and Dubois, 
contiaided with the Cumbrian champions, 
William Jameson and Richard W'right, at the 
Agricultural Hall. Both ])arties scored in their 
own style, but the I'renchmen eventually won 
the match through the doubtful issue of a toss 
up for choice of styles in the concluding bout, 
the Frenchmen, who won the toss, naturally 
choosing their own method. 'The two sys- 
tems are so dissimilar that the merits of the 
men were never fairly tested. Yet, though 
Jameson and Wright failctl to hold their own 
under Gallic rules, it was evident at die time 
that a little tuition and i)ractice would have en- 
abled the Cumbrians to compete successfully 
with their rivals. 'The haiglish and J’'rench 
champions subsequently visited mdst of the 
\)rinci’pal wrestling towr^s in the North, but the 
game was generally looked on with disfavour 
except in a few of the leading wrestling resorts 
in I ^incashire, where a style of wrestling nearly 
akin to the (Jneco- Roman fashion ])revails. 
This, instead of being the art of standing up 
against an adversary, is simply the art of get* 
ting down in a certain position, so as to avoid 
being thrown a fair back fall. Tripping is tht^ 
very backbone of the sc'ience of wrestling, and 
a system that does not teach man to retain 
his perpendicular in the face of attack is of vei> 
little service, either as an athletic exercise, or 
as a means of self-defence, (iround wrestling 
on all fours, which includes throttling, is dog 
fighting pure and simple, and can only have 
been invented with the view of bringing an 
ancient and useful pastime into disrepute. 
When Greece took a leading position in the 
promotion of wrestling and other athletic exer 
cise, ground wrestling is scarcely hinted at. In 
the celebrated contest, for instance, between 
Ajax and Ulysses, we are told that the chain 
pions endeavoured to “ keep on their legs,” and 
when Ulysses plied the outside stroke, supple- 
mented by the back heelj and fell on the top ol 
his opponent, the contest was over and thi* 
popOlace satisfied. 

Cumberland and Westmorland 
Rules — On taking hold with the arm.s round 
body, the right arm underneath and the left 
above, the wrestlers stand chest to chest, each 
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placing his chin on his opponent’s shoulder and 
grasping him round the body, each placing his 
left arm above the right of his antagonist. 

When both men have got hold, and are fairly 
on their guard, the play cornmencx's, and, with 
the exception of kicking, they are allowed to 
use every legitimate means of throwing each 
other. 

If either party breaks his hold, that is, loses 
his grip, though not on the ground, and the 
other still retain.s his hold, the one so leaving 
loose shall be the loser. 

If either man touches the ground, with one 
knee only or any other part of his body, though 
he may still retain his hold, he shall not be 
allowed to recover himself, but shall be deemed 
the loser. 

If both Hdl to the ground, the man who is 
first down, or fiills under the other, shall be tlu- 
loser, but if they fall side by side, or otherwisi*, 
so that the umpires cannot decide which Avas 
first on the ground, it shall be what is 
technically called a “dog^fall,” and shall be 
wrestled over again. 

The Cumberland and Westmorland 
Hold— In securing a grip, the best way is to 
make of the hands a couple of hooks, by 
placing all the fingers of one hand into the 
other hand held in the same way, so that the 
Ixick of the right hand shall press on an 
antagonist’s back. Laying hold of one wrist 
with one hand, or clasping hands, are fruitless 
methods, as the former shortens the arms, and 
the latter gives an insecure grip which is easily 
broken. Having obtained a good hold, make 
play at once while the grip is retained, and 
always keep the right arm well up in order to 
prevent an adversary from gelling too low a 
hold. 

The back heel — I'he back heel is without 
doubt the father of all wrestling chips : in fact, 
every man, boy and child in the universe 
naturally resorts to the back heel in the 
emergency of a hand-to-hand struggle. When 
a wrestler gets a leg behind his opiionent's heel 
on the outside, it is termed hack-heeling. 
Always back heel with the left leg and as near 
the ground as possible. Those le.n ruing 
wrestling in the Cumberland and Westmorland 
style — indeed, in any other style where tri|)ping 
is recognised — should commence their study of 
the art' hy getting proficie’nt in the back heel, 
which is also - a saving measure, for when a 
wrestler is in danger of being lifted from off his 
feet or swung round, the insertion of the back 
heel often brings about the downfall of an 
antogonist. Again, when a wrestler feels he is 
being back heeled, he should slacken his liold 
and lean forw’ard ; if he once allows himself to 
he pushed back, over he must go. Finally, the 
back heel should not be taken out when once 
inserted, especially against a long legged man, 
who is always a dangerous opponent. 
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The outside stroke (left leg)— This is 
(leorge Steadman’s, JPlie champion of England’s, 
favourite chip. 'Fhe best way of using it is to 
twist your antagonist suddenly to the left, at the 
same time striking him with the left foot against 
the outside of his right ankle, as near the 
ground as possible. 'This, with the assistanct; 
of the arms, is generally effective. 

The hank 'I'hclumk. when manipulated by 
an expert wrestler, l)i:('omes one of the hardest 
and most dangiTous falls of all. It is a very in- 
sidious chi|), and brought about by turning your 
left side to your ()p[)onent, then click him and 
lean, or rather fall, l)ack wards ; hut he mindful 
that the (‘lick is secure, and the result will he 
that the leverage supplied hy the inside click 
will bring about the downfall of your antagonist. 
'I’he only way to elude tlu* hank is to lean 
forward and endeavour to obtain an imjiroved 
hold. 'I'he hank is oiAe of the most uncomfort- 
able falls imaginable, as the wrestlers usually 
reach t!ie ground glued together like a couple of 
planks. If the man who falls ujjperinost is 
sometimes thoroughly shaki*n, how, may it he 
asked, does the underneath individual fare? 

The inside click— I'ace your oj)j)<)nent 
scjuarelyand jerk him towards y«»ii, when he will 
naturally step forward with one leg. He will 
try to steady himself hy hanging hack, which 
assists the expert inside (dicker, who dashes in 
the chip, adding to it all the weight at his 
command. I'o (.lick an opponent’s right leg on 
the inside with your left, or his left with your 
right, or to use the (Toss click, that is, to click 
his right with your right or his left with your 
left, seems easy on paper, hut the manteuvre 
re(]uires an enormous amount of practice, and 
few men excel in thi movement. 

The crossbuttock — 1'he ( rosshuttock with 
the left leg is the best, d’lirn your left side to 
your antagonist, and rapidly cross both his legs 
with your left l(.‘g, at the same time twist your 
man forward with all the force at your 
command. 

The buttock Few know the difference 
between the crosshutt(Ack and the buttock. In 
the buttock, whicli is the finest of .all wrestling 
chips, the lt.*gs are not used, and therefore great 
strength and quickness of action are neexssary. 
It is accomplished by turning the left side 
quickly rounil, getting your hack under your 
opponent’s stomach and throwing him bodily 
over. It is an unsafe chip and, although very 
attractive-looking in exhibition wrestling, is 
seldom resorted to in genuine contests. 
lUutocking is little known beyond the confines 
of Cumbi-rland and Westmorland, as no other 
style of wrestling is suitable lor its display. 

The hype — After securing a tight grip, step 
fonxard with the left leg, lift your opponent, 
and carry him to the left about a quarter of a 
circle, taking rare the whiU' that both his feet 
are free of the ground ; at the same time strike 
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the inside of his left leg jvith your right knee, 
which, if properly done, will land him plump on 
his back. This is the right leg hype. The left 
leg hype is used in the same way, only the left 
leg is used as the aggressive weajDon. It is 
accounted the utmost folly for a short man to 
attempt to hype a wrestler much taller than 
himself. A short man, say of 5 feet 6 inches, 
cannot lift a 6 feet grenadier high enough from 
the ground to hype him. 

The swinging hype — ^The swinging hype 
differs in no great degree from the hype itself, 
except that it is necessary for the wrestler to 
sw'ing his man after lifting him, and previous to 
applying the hype. 

The outside click — When you find your- 
self being lifted, click your antagonist with your 
left leg, as in the back hi?el. Light weight men 
cannot attach too much im|jorlance to this chip, 
as it often happens that the click on the outside 
is the only defenn^ they (’an make against 
superior weight and strength. Click smartly 
and low down, for in that consists the efficiency 
of the chip. 

The breast stroke — 'fliis seems a simple 
move, but it is difficult to meet, and has 
baffled some of the best wrestlers in Lngland. 
There is nothing particularly clevxT about the 
mamx'uvre. 'Phe assailant, however, riKpiires great 
development of chest in order to accomplish it 
successfully, (hasp your opponent firmly round 
the body, twist him suddenly to one side and 
then to the (Jther with a rapid jerk. As the legs 
ixm not brought into play, the fallen one often 
cannot realise by what he has been thrown. 

'Fhc foregoing are the princijial chips used by 
the best (’umberland and \Vi!Stmorland wrest- 
lers of the present day. A\'restling, however, 
can only be learned by continual practice com- 
menced at an early age, as it is very seldom 
that a man attains any proficiency who com- 
menced to study the exercist! when out of his 
teens. 

The Lancashire style (catch as catch 
can) — I'he Lancashire fashion is considered 
by its exponents to be much in front of all 
other recognised systems. It is certainly the 
roughest of the three English methods, as un- 
limited action is allowed, which includes strug- 
gling on the ground, catching hold of legs, and 
other tactics. Throttling and breaking arms 
are forbidden, but these are .sometimes indulged 
in when the 1 Lancastrian “ bi» se * is up. A man 
on his hands and knees must not be choked by 
being pulled upwards by his opponent, but 
either party may break fingers or arms, so long 
as the referee is satisfied that such took place 
solely in the struggle for the mastery, and not 
through any desire to act unfairly. The I^n- 
cashire system is closely allied to the French or 
GrjEco-Roman style, the only material difference 
being that the French method forbias tripping, 
and catching hold of legs, whereas both are 


allowed under Lancashire rules. The principal 
chips associated with catch as catch can wrest- 
ling are the double Nelson, the half Nblson, the 
heave, the I^ncashire lock, the flying mare 
and the three-ciuarter Nelson. 1'hc double 
Nelson is now barred at most wrestling gather- 
ings, on account of the danger attending its 
accomplishment. It is brought about by getting 
behind an antagonist and placing both arms 
under his ; the assailant then clasps his hands 
behind the neck of his opjioncnt, and bends 
his head downwards in such a manner that his 
breast-bone will give way if he does not pre- 
viously measure his length on the ground. Two 
shoulders down constitutes a fall. 

The hold — (Jenerally speaking, I.ancashire 
wrestlers assume a half-stooping position at the 
commencement of an encounter, and either 
seize each other by the wrists or get into head 
holds, when, after much wriggling, they fall 
struggling to the ground. Here the real contest 
biggins, the j)oint aimed at being to bring the 
opponent on to his back with both shoulders at 
the same time, which constitutes a fair back 
fall. 

The half Nelson and heave-^ln the 
half Nelson, grasp your opponent by the 
right wrist with your left hand, place your right 
hand under his arm while you seize him by 
the neck, and press his head forwards : then 
tpiit his right hand and clasp him^'round the 
waist underneath with your left arm and you will 
easily hi^ave him over on all four points. 'Fhe 
heave is a useful chip. Place your right arm 
round your opi)onenl’s right shoulder and reach 
over to hi.s left loin, at the same time slip the left 
arm under him so as to get hold of his left elbow ; 
a complete somersault is often the result. One 
way to stop the heave is to cross click your man 
and then })ly the erossbuttock. 

The Lancashire lock---The lock is 
simply that each wrestler grasps the other by the 
thigh when both struggle to get on all fours, the 
half Nel.son usually then coming into play. If 
you catch your opponent by the thigh, and get 
uiiderneath his body before he is down, you 
can lift him bodily up shoulder high and 
dash him down with considerable violence if so 
minded. This is called the Lancashire ham 
and leg. 

The three-quarter Nelson — Probably 
the three-quarter Nelson is the most useful of 
I-ancashire chips. In the first place, grasp your 
antagonist round the neck with both hands, 
without allowing him to get a similar hold, and 
then you have him in a good position for the 
buttock or crorsbuttock, which no other form ol 
catch hold wrestling supplies. The flying 
mariE^ will be dealt with under the Cornwall and 
Devon sWle. 

The Cornwall and I^von style — In the 
eqjergen^ of an unexpeejM lattack, the West 
Country 'method, as it ii|r(^n called, wouliJ 
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probably serve a man better than cither the 
Cumberland and Westmorland ox I-ancashire 
systems, provided fair play were observed on 
both sides. The champions hailing from the 
west wrestle in strong linen loose jackets reach- 
ing to the hips and tied by linen strings in front. 
Catch hold above the waist is the rule or by any 
portion of the jacket. There are two great 
drawbacks connected with this style of wrestling. 
First, the wrestler must be attired in his jacket 
ere he can display any of his best points, and, 
second, their definition of a fall, viz., three 
points down, two shoulders and one hip or two 
hips and one shoulder, is always productive of 
endless wrangling. amongst the partisans of the 
contending parties, a circumstance that has 
probably tended to wipe the practice of this 
exercise almost out of existence. A man must 
be thrown flat on his back before any portion of 
his body touches the earth ere a decision can be 
given againt him. Kicking, which was a speciality 
of the Devonians, is now abolished and the 
two styles .amalgamated. 'I'lie jacket is the 
great factor in these contests, and some astonish- 
ing throws are often brought off when a proper 
grip has been secured by a powerful and expert 
wrestler. It is usual to grasp the jacket by tlui 
bottom corners, or, by slii)ping one arm under 
the garment and seizing the opponent’s collar, a 
telling hold can be obtained. The wrestlers arc 
forbidden to lake hold of the two corners of an 
opponent’s jacket for the purpose of strangling him, 
and they must not grasp by the drawers, handker- 
chief or belt. The flying mare, the inside lock 
forward and jnside lock backward, whii:h an? the 
best throws in this style of wrestling, may lx* 
briefly described. First, however, comes : ■ 

The hold — 'Fhe best position to assume 
before taking liold is to stand with the feet a 
trifle apart and the knees slightly bent, so as to 
be ready for either attack or defeiK'e. (Iround 
wrestling b forbidden, and a man miisi be 
thrown very decisively before a verdict can be 
recorded against him. A cunning wrestler, 
when he finds himself going down, very adroitly 
makes for the ground, face downwards, in order 
that he shall not be landed on his back. Con- 
sequently a match in this style often lasts 
several d^»s. 

The flying mare — Seize your opponents 
left wrist with your right hand, then (piick 
a thoiigbt turn your back upon hiiji, at the 
same time grasp his left elbow with your left 
hand and swin^ him over your back, as in 
the buttock, with a sudden jerkf' The best 
method of preventing this is, directly your 
adversary gets in front of you,^ to click him 
from behind, at the same time clasping him 
round the body with your right arm. By this 
means you may get in the front position, when 
the half-buttock should come into operation and 
your antagonist will, as a rule, be thrown on his 
face. 


Scotch Wrestjing — A new system has 
recently been adopted at some of the tourna- 
ments held across the Border, which is simply 
Cumberland and Westmorland and catch hold 
wrestling combined. The wrestlers commence 
operations in the North (Country style, with the 
arms round the body, .ai. l the hands grasped in 
the ancient back hold fashion. The tussle 
which ensues freciiiently lands one or other of 
the competitors flat on his hack, which ends the 
contest before the struggling on the ground has 
a look in. If, howeviT, a fair back fall with two 
shoulders down docs not result, the bout is con- 
tinued on the ground. Scotsmen, as a rule, do 
not excel in wrestling, probably from want of 
practice and thi? necessary luilion. 'I'lie only 
time a Scot ever took the first prizii at (’arlisle 
was in 1812, when James Scott of Canoiibie, 
Dumfriesshire, threw allcomers. 

In Irelanil the national styK? of wrestling is 
the collar and elbow method. 'Take hold of an 
0|)ponent’s collar with one hand .md his elbow 
with the other. First point down, as in Cum- 
berland and \YestmorIand, constitutes a fall. 
(Jerman wrestling is a mixture of Lancashire 
and (jra.'co- Roman and tlierefore calls for no 
comment. 

'rurkish wrestling is principally carried out in 
catch as catch can style. No kicking is allowed, 
and the throw must lay thit vancpiished man 
upon his back, so that both shouldi.T l)lades 
touch the ground .at the same time. 

'fhe Swiss wrestle in stout drawers and shirt, 
and the champions are girded with a stout l)ell, 
for the |)urj)ose of .affording a good hold, but 
they are allowed to catch either by tlie belt, 
shirt or drawers, or by all at one and the same 
time. There is no ground wrestling ; first man 
down loses in Switzerland. 

W.M.TKK .\kMSTRONG. 

WRESTLINC; - INDIAN — 'Fhe Indian 
differs Oi toto from the English wrestling. 
There is more art and less of brute force in 
it. The experts say that a man has to learn 
some four hundred tricks or FcNches^ before 
he can be considered a Pulwan^^ or e.xpert 
wrestler; and 1 fear even a clever English 
wrestler, unacaiuainted with the Indian mode, 
would run a great risk of coming off second 
best in an encounter at first. It is just possible 
that before he could close with his antagonist, 
he might find himself on his back. The sport 
is most popular. (Jreat crowds collect round 
the arena, in which noted performers of the 
art — ^as well known to fame in India as were 
Sayers, Mace, Heenan and other pugilists in 
(.ire.Tt Britain and Ireland — are about to try a 
fall. Whilst the wrestlers arc silent, the audience 
often gets wild with excitement. 'Phis is bad 
enough amongst the solemn Indians, but with 
the excitable Burmese, the excitement reaches 
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blood heat, and the men and women bet their 
last rupee on their favouritl. 

A wrestling match in India strikes a European 
spectator as being decidedly slow. I’liere is, 
apparently, too much patient waiting, manteiiv- 
ring and watching for an adversary’s blunder. A 
Cornish or a CAimberland wrestler would accuse 
his fellow-athlete of Hindustan of too much and 
too prolonged inaction. Put the initiated a|> 
preciate the skill that is being exhibited even 
when the two opponents are, to all a|)pearance, 
motionless as the sculptured statues they closely 
resemble, and he knows that the (‘hances are 
in favour of many trials of that skill rather than 
of strength, and many changes of fortune before 
the contest is ended by one of the coiiibataiits 
being laid on his back so that both shoulders 
at once touch the ground. 'I'here is no calling 
of time ; from the moment the two opponents 
enter the arena, and until that fair and square 
back throw, the struggle must proceed without 
pause. 

Often there is considerable delay in getting 
to that gri|) which in English wrestling is 
speedily determined, if — as is the case in some 
countries — it be not arranged by agrtrement at 
the start. 

I he Indian wrestler has to be wary in his 
approaches to embrace his opponent, for he 
knows of dc^ftly dealt, jerks of his 

thumb and ell ow by which he may be thrown 
before he liolds his adversary at all, and there- 
for(! he indulges in much fencing at a respectful 
distance, and breaks the silence by slaj)ping his 
biceps and his thighs with hollowed palms as he 
stalks round the other, looking for an opening, 
or hoping to find his opponent off his guard 
for a second. Nude, save for a scanty cloth 
round his loins, he is, when not too obese, a 
graceful object as he creeps lithely and cau- 
tiously round the ring. 

At last the two get hold of each other, and 
the struggle commences. Now it looks as if 
one is about to be thrown, and the spectators 
expect to see him dejjositcd on the broad of 
his back. Finding he cannot keep his foothold 
facing his adversary, he turns a somersault, 
using the body of his antagonist as a fulcrum ; 
his legs go over the others shoulders and he 
alights on the ground firm on his legs behind 
the other’s back, and jiossibly with an advan- 
tage that imperils in his turn the stability of his 
opponent. 

If one finds himself hard pressed and on the 
point of being thrown upon his back, he antici- 
pates this by throwing himself down with his 
back uppermost and face downwards, clings to 
the ground while his opponent sits athwart his 
loins, and applies all his knowledge and strength 
with a view to reversing the position of his foe. 
So they remain awhile, the one in vain exhaust- 
ing.Jbimself, the other husbanding his strength 
and recovering his wind for a favourable 


moment. The crowd look on breathlessly, 
wondering which will win. There is a sudden 
change, the uppermost man has been incautious, 
and he who was below and all but vanquished 
apparently, has thrown aside his opponent, has 
risen from the ground and, with a dexterous 
ptfichi\ has the other stretched beneath him, 
perhaps with shoulders that touch the ground, 
and so ends the ('onflict. 

These wrestlers are always in training, and 
practise with the Indian clubs when not en- 
gaged in swallowing Dahie (clotted milk) or 
struggling in the arena itself. 

F. T. POLLOK. 

YACHTING- Yachting in general, and 
yacht racing in particular, are not, and never 
can be, i)opiilar in the sense and to the degree 
that horse racing, cricket, football, and many 
other sports and pastimes arc popular. Circum- 
stances do not permit of it. A yacht race is, 
except j)erhaps on the Clyde, inaccessible to 
the multitude. The elements of excitement 
derived from belting are absent, as are also 
all the ordinary adjuncts of a holiday outing. 
Moreover, the rules and science of the game 
are so technical as to be appreciable only 
to those more less initiated. It is a sport 
in whicli the people cannot largely partici- 
pate, and t.onsequently it cannot claim to 
be national in the sense of being "Mniversally 
popular. Put in another sense it is par excel- 
knee the national sport of the United Kingdom. 
It is iiuligenoiis. It is the oiitcoriic of intense 
love of the sea — the modern expression of those 
roving characteristics which drove the long- 
ships of our Scandinavian ancestors from Nor^ 
wegian Iwords and Icelandic bays along the 
Western sea board of Eurojic, and far up tlife 
waters of the Mediterranean Sea. It is the 
peaceful complement of warlike naval power, 
the exhibition and satisfaction^ in a pastime of 
those qualities which, under .sterner circling 
stances, made us mistress of the seas. And it 
satisfies the craving for independence so strongly 
implanted in our race, for in these modern times 
where can liberty of action be sought so well as 
upon the boundless ocean, where no notices of 
trespass can be found, and where every man is 
free? 

And yachting is national in other senses. It 
started, or at any rate it grew^ to large dimensions, 
under the stimulus of laudable and patriotic 
ambition to increase the efficiency of our naval 
forces at a time when we were very keenly alive 
to the fact that national existence depends upon 
supremacy at;, sea. That mission is fulfilled 
but yachting is still of national importance from 
a strictly practical and commercial point of view. 

According to Lloyd's register, the yachts 
owned and built in the United Kingdom 
a^unted in 1898 to 8^ ste^ni yachts, with 
if tonnage of 95,01;$, and to 3^206 sailing yachts. 
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having a tonnage of 60,739, making a total of 
4,104 vessels with a tonnage amounting to 
i55»7S4- But many yachts are built in this 
country and owned abroad ; and according to 
the same authority the total number of yachts 
built in the United Kingdom and now upon 
the register, amount to 4,603, with a tonnage 
of 214,533. The total number of yachts in the 
world is 6,747, ^’ith a tonnage of 265,568. 
The United Kingdom thus owns, roughly 
speaking, ;i, and has constructed 1 of the 
tonnage of the world. Putting the average cost 
of steamers, racers, and cruisers at per 

ton, the capital sunk in our own pleasure lleet, 
exclusive of vessels built for foreign owners, 
amounts to no less a sum than 7, 7 8 7, 7 00, 
and assuming that two-thirds of the total num- 
ber are put into commission for the summer 
months, and that up keep amounts to P'-r 
ton, the annual expenditure upon the fleet 
will be, in round numbers, something over 

1, 000, 000. 

1 o calculate the number of hands engaged 
either as seamen or in the yards would be a 
difficult task. The number of seamen employed 
on a yacht is, of course, not proportionate to 
tonnage, a small racing yacht requiring many 
more hands than ordinary cruisers of a much 
larger size ; but estimating the number at the 
ratio of one hand to every ten tons, it is not too 
much to say that some ten or eleven thousand 
of the smartest seamen that this or any other 
country can jjroduce, dei)cnd largely for their 
living upon our pleasure fleet. Many of the 
hands working in shipbuilding yards are not 
exclusively occupied in building or repairing 
yachts, and it is im])ossible, therefore, to arrive 
at an accurate calculation of the total number 
of men whose iivelihood depends on the pastime 
of yachting. But if yacht designing and 
building, spar making, sail making, block 
making, rope making, upholstering, the manu- 
facture of metal frames and plates and sheath- 
ing, and the .making and fitting of the multi- 
farious objects required in a yacht, be taken 
into consideration, there can be no doubt that 
many thousands of families on shore owe their 
employment to our national love for the sea, 
and that yachting conlribtUes not a little to the 
maintenance of a race of seamen upon whose 
skill and courage the country has relied in the 
^ast. and will have to rely again. 

To trace yachting from the beginning is a diffi- 
cult task, but it appears to have originated in a 
well defined desire to supplement the naval power 
of the country. Our pleasure fleet being subject 
to conditions similar to those yth\ffi have so pro- 
foundly affected both our ships of war and our 
mercantile marine, great changes have taken 
place in it since the early years of the present 
century. Steam has almost completely super- 
seded sail as the motive power of large yachts, 
and, among sailing vessels, the tendency is to 
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multiply in numbers and to diminish in size. As 
the direction in which a pastime such as yachting 
develo])s is dictated by the temper and bent of 
national feeling, the change from long years of 
war to long years of peace profoundly modified 
the character, aims, and objects of yachting. 
Racing has become of absorbing interest now, 
whereas formerly yachtsmen devoted themselves 
almost exclusively to cruising in coinp.any and 
j)erforming evolutions under an admiral or 
commodore, after the fashion of a fleet of ships 
of war. Though these formal cruises and 
maiKcuvres, and the lavi.sh expenditure of gun- 
powder in vogue half a century ago, a])pear 
somcwliat riiliculous to us now, their object was 
sound and laudable and their meaning is clear 
enough. 

Though occasional malehcs are mentioned as 
early as 1661, there tan be m) doubt that 
yachting developed into an important pastime 
under the stimulus of patriotism. Largely for 
that jiirpose clubs were formed, preeminent 
among which on account of numbers, wealth, 
and enterprise was the Royal Vacht Club, now 
known as tlie Royal Vaiht Siiuailron. Fleet 
evolutions, signalling, (‘basing imaginary foes, 
and all the incidents of naval war,--to excel in 
these was the ambition of yachtsmen ; more- 
over, tlie fact that we were constantly at war, 
and that i)rivatcering was universal, must have 
tended to encourage armament and cruising in 
coiri]>any. 

ICarly in the century our yachts were essenti- 
ally sea going cruisers, and the ambition of their 
owners was to emulate the ])erformances of the 
smaller frigates, brigs, and despatch vessels of 
the Navy. 'Fhe extent to which yachts copied 
incn-of-war may be gathered from a description 
in Jfe//'s Life of August i2lh, 1827, of the Duke 
of lUickingham’s yacht. She is described as 
carrying 12 brass guns, iS- and 1 2-i)ounders, 
and a full complement of seamen and marines, 
w’ith a chaplain and doctor. 'I’his vessel was a 
brig, and probably of the same class as the 
To-gun brigs of the Navy, of which there were 
such a number in the service. Disci] )linc was 
kept u]) on these private vessels with a degree of 
strictness ecjual to that maintained in the Navy, 
and was enforced by similar means. The 
Hampshire Telegraph of August 5th, 1826, gives 
the following account of the disci [fline main- 
tained by Lord Yarborough : “'Fhc ‘ Falcon’ 
yacht. Lord Yarborough,’’ it states, ‘‘ is manned 
by 54 choice hands who are governed in every 
respect as on board a man-of-war. 'Fhe honest 
tars were so well convinced of the impossibility 
of being pro])erly managed without a due sense 
of the ‘ait o’ nine tails’ that they voluntarily 
consented to its lawful application on board, 
and ere tlie ‘ Falcon ’ left IMyrnouth Sound last 
week, all hands cordially signed a paper setting 
forth the usefulness of a sound flogging in cases 
of extremity and their perfect willingness to 
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undergo the experiment whenever deemed 
necessary for the preservation of good order.*' 
It was no uncommon thing for yachts of this 
class to obtain leave to join the squadrons of 
his Majesty’s fleet. For instance, we learn from 
the Morning Herald of August 3rd, 1809, that 
Sir William Curtis, an alderman of I^ondon, 
wrote a pressing reejuest to Mr. Percival for 
permission to sail with the fleet. Mr. Percival 
answ'ered that as a friend he did not like to re- 
fuse Sir William Curtis, but as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he could not write upon the 
subject to the Admiralty unless the worthy 
alderman would consent to j)ut his vessel under 
their orders, which condition Sir William Curtis 
readily accepted. 

Discipline was pcrha|)s harder to maintain 
among owners than among crews, but goodwill 
and a hearty desire to co operate towards making 
the manceuvres a success seem to have been 
fairly effective. 

That muddles were occasionally made is 
shown by an account in the Sporting Magazine 
of October, 1831. It is there narrated that the 
squadron, consisting of 33 sail, weighed for 
Cherbourg in two lines, Lord Yarborough in the 
“Falcon” leading the weather, and Lord Bel- 
fast with his flag flying on board the “ Harle- 
quin ” the leeward line. In consequence of the 
fleet being at Spithead and the wind nearly right 
through the Needles, they went out by St. 
Helens. Soon after getting round St. Helens 
the wind freshened considerably, and a great 
many of the smaller ships were obliged to shift 
jibs and reef. About 3 o’clock, the wind still 
freshening, some yachts with ladies on board 
made a signal for permission to anchor, and the 
commodore replied “ Anchor when you please 
and where most convenient.” Of course this 
signal was in reply to those yachts which had 
asked permission to anchor, but unluckily it 
was understood by a great many to be a general 
order, and the consc(iuence was that almost all 
bore up and ran in under the land, leaving their 
noble commodore and a few others to face the 
anticipated gale. 7 ’he consequence was the 
dispersion of the squadron, to the great mortifi- 
cation of their commodore, who doubtless would 
willingly have brought many of the captains to a 
court martial, had it been in his power to 
do so. 

Lord Yarborough took a leading part in pro- 
moting manoeuvres, and wc. learn from the 
Hampshire Advertiser and Royal Yacht Club 
Gazette^ which paper is a mine of information 
on nautical matters of the day, that his lordship, 
availing himself of the offer of Mr. Markham 
to lend his yacht, as a tender to the “ Falcon,” 
struck his broad pennant on board his own yacht 
and hoisted it in Mr. Markham’s schooner. He 
then,}]^oceeded with the fleet to sea, w-here he 
cxerciwd them in a variety of evolutions. 

Though racing among yachts w^'as not neglected, 


speed was looked at from a naval point of view. 
Owners sought to demonstrate the advantages of 
certain improved models and types by building 
yachts identical with king’s ships in all respects 
of tonnage, armament, crews and stores. They 
raced them against picked specimens of men- 
of-war ; and naval constructors were glad to avail 
themselves of the information thus derived. 

Men like Lord Yarborough and the Duke of 
Portland took their yachts to sea with the Royal 
Fleet, as these two gentlemen with the 
“ Falcon ” and “ Pantaloon ” in 1831. 

The purpose with which these yachts accom- 
panied the fleets was clearly not simply for 
pleasure, but to demonstrate to the authorities 
the advances which private enterprise had made 
in the science of ship-building. 

In an interesting article on the utility of yacht 
clubs in a number of the Sporting Magazine of the 
year 1832, it is explained that naval constructors 
were so bound by hard and fast rules, and the 
Merchant Service by tonnage regulation, that 
the only means the dockyard designers had of 
getting new ideas was when they happened to 
catch a fast privateer. “ But at length,” it adds, 
“a Society has sprung up, abounding in re- 
sources, enjoying more than princely^ wealth, 
independent of power, unshackled by the mer- 
cenary views of interest, and marshalling in its 
lists half the rank and talent in the country. 
Its aim was to associate pleasure mth profit, 
and to establish on a patriotic basis a national 
and splendiil festival worthy of the brightest age 
of F.ngland, but there was another and more 
direct object to which it tended— -the improve- 
ment of the art of construction. The Naval 
administration foresaw this consequence and 
were not backward in iiromoting the welfare of 
the Society, which it is unnecessary to say was 
the Royal Yacht Club. How bright has been 
the result ! Every year has brought, additional 
improvements, and every day Tias ^xiinted out 
some new field of experiments, and even while 
I write the Navy has acknowledged its inability 
to compete with one of the newest models.” 
On July 13th and 17th, as we learn from the 
same source, an interesting match took place, by 
order of the Admiralty, in the presence of Sir 
Thomas Foley, the commander-in-chief at Ports- 
mouth, between the “Emerald,” the fastest 
cutler in the Navy, and the “ Paddy from Cork,” 
the property of Mr. James C. Beamish, a mem- 
ber of the Water Club of Cork Harbour. The 
“ Paddy from Cork ” beat the ** Emerald ” on 
every point of sailing, in running, reaching and 
beating to windward, in sipiooth water and in a 
sea way. Shor was so far superior to the naval 
cutter that it was deemed useless to prolong the 
contest to a third day. 

That the Admiralty recognised the value of 
the service rendered by private owners is shown 
b^thc fact that in 1832 Mr. Fincham, Superin- 
tenUehc ot the School of Naval Architecture in 
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the dockyard of Portsmouth, measured up the 
following yachts: — Lord Yarborough’s “Falcon,” 
Mr. Thorold’s “ Coquette,” Lord Anglesey’s 
“ Pearl,” and Lord Grantham’s “Nautilus”; and 
reports that “ from having the elements of a 
variety of vessels, and their ascertained sailing 
qualities, conclusions may be drawn which will 
greatly conduce to the improvement and adjust- 
ment of vessels. The excellency of many of the 
vessels belonging to the Royal Yacht Club, and 
the improvements which arc frequently made 
in the construction of new vessels added to the 
list, render the operations of this distinguished 
club highly interesting and important.” 

“ The advantages to be derived from yacht 
sailing to the general improvement of naval 
architecture, are principally in the forms, as 
particularly adapted to fast sailing, which under 
the favourable circumstances the yachts arc 
placed in by not having those weights which 
men-of-war necessarily have on board, they arc 
so well calculated to promote.” 

“ When vessels of this description are found 
to possess superior qualities by ascertaining the 
principles, it may be determined whether they 
may be, or may not be, adapted to ships of 
war, either directly or by some modification.” 

The most remarkable instance of a direct 
private experiment in naval architecture, for 
public purposes, is to be found in the case of the 
“ Water Witch,” built by Lord Belfast in 1833. 
Lord Belfast, taking the given length of the most 
despised class of vessels in his Majesty’s Navy, 
the lo-gun brigs, commonly known as “bathing 
machines,” declared that he could construct a 
brig that woqld outsail any vessel in the Royal 
Navy, and be superior to any vessel of her class 
for purposes jaf war. To work his lordshi]) 
went and produced the celebrated “Water 
Witch,” built for him by Joseph White, of East 
Cowles. Every possible attention was paid to 
constructing and perfecting her exactly as a 
man-of-war brig. She was built with the same 
heavy scantling ; and with all her proper comple- 
ment of guns and crew, stores, provisions, water 
and other weights on board, she started under 
Captain George Pechell and joined the experi- 
mental squadron at sea. 

The task she had before her was formidable, 
as the fleet contained four new ships built on 
the most approved principles. 

1 he trials were brougnt off near Cork, and 
we learn that the “ Water Witch ” beat the whole 
squadron in a \ray hardly to be credited. 

In a trial of hours in a fine breeze she 
weathered on “ Castor ” J mile, on “ Prince of 
Wales” 2^ miles, and on ‘'Donegal” and 
“Nimrod” 3f. We learn also that she beat 
“Vernon,” “Snake,” “Pantaloon,” and “Ser- 
pent ” on other occasions. 

SirP. Malcolm, who commanded the squadron, 
reported of her that she was perfect of her class, 
carrying her guns higher out of the water than 


the “ 'rrinciilo,” 18-gun brig, with complete 
storage for crew, stores, water and provisions. 
BeWs Life attributes her success to her finer 
entry. 

Thus it will be seen that the object and 
ambition of yacht owners was to set an example 
to the Royal Navy in c mstriirtion, and to vie 
with it in the skill and seamanship necessary to 
mantciivre fleets of sailing ships in company. 
But as the memory of war became less and 
less distinct, the character of yachting gradually 
changed, and manccuvring and formal cruising 
died out by degrees. I'he last occasion on 
which the R.Y.S. executed any nautical 
mameuvre was in 1887 when, on the occasion 
of her Majesty’s Jubilee, they sailed past 
Osborne in two columns, steam and sail, finishing 
up with a signal from the ( ommodore — “ Steam 
full speed ahead.” 

As steam gradually su])ersedcd sail in the 
Navy, it became more and more difficult for 
private owners to render much assistance to the 
Board of Admiralty, and it is practically impos- 
sible for them to do so now. 

No private gentlemen are j)ossesscd of wealth 
sufficient to enable them to experiment in line- 
of-battle ships, or ships of the cruiser type, 
while the discomforts of life on board torpedo 
boats and “destroyers” arc such as to deter 
any sane man from building one for his own use. 

Occasionally a vessel, built for private owners, 
has been utilised for some special warlike pur- 
pose, such as, for instance, the “ Candace,” now 
“ Fire Queen,” built by Messrs. Ramage and Fer- 
gusson for the late Mr. John Lysaght, which is 
now serving in her Majesty’s Navy as a despatch 
boat, and the “ Ciiralda,” designed and built by 
the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Com])any for Mr. McC'almont, which has 
recently passed into the service of Spain. From 
the designs of Mr. G. L. Watson have come the 
“ Mayflower, ’ built by the Clyde Bank En- 
gineering (.!ompany for the late Mr. Goelet, and 
the “ Hermione,” built by Messrs. Fleming and 
Fergusson, both of which vessels have been 
added to the navy of the United Slates. But, in 
spite of these few examples to the contrary, it is 
to the last degree improbable that yachtsmen 
will in the future be able to render that practical 
assistance to the Navy that they certainly did 
in the past. Fortunately, however, their services 
arc no longer necessary. The advantage of great 
Sliced in the numerous mail steamships of our 
mercantile marine stimula'«is private firms and 
companies to carry out experiments in naval 
architecture and marine engineering analogous 
to those which in the early days of the century 
were mainly conducted by yacht owners. Naval 
constructors can, and it is to be hoped do, 
study the results of private enterprise exhibited 
in the wonderful ships turned out from building 
yards on the Tyne, the Clyde, the I'hames and 
Belfast Lough. 
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The origin and development of yacht clubs 
is so intimately connected with the origin 
and develojiment of yachting that no review of 
that pastime would be complete without some 
notice of the clubs. 

As the pastime of pleasure sailing became 
popular, and as men joined in cruising in com- 
pany, in performing combined evolutions, and 
occasionally in racing, some organisation among 
them became necessary. Yachting created 
clubs, and clubs encouraged yachting. 

Owing to the dearth of records, it seems 
impossible to do more than guess at the earlier 


or regattas were passed, formed the germ of a 
society which gradually developed into a club. 

The most ancient club of which we have any 
authentic record is the Water Club of Cork 
Harbour. The origin of this club is lost in 
obscurity, but in the year 1720 it was established 
on a permanent basis, and its regulations were 
set down in writing, forming quaint and curious 
regulations which throw an amusing light on the 
manners and customs of our forefathers. 

These rules are, like so much of the statute 
law of England, only declaratory of a common 
law, which existed long previously. This is 
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events which led to the formation of clubs. A 
few of those now in existence can claim lineal 
descent from ancient institutions, but the greater 
portioj’ of the numerous clubs which now occupy 
almost every available yachting centre round 
our coasts, are of comparatively modern date. 

Where yachts were gathered together it was 
inevitable that matches between them should 
take place, and as these occasional private 
matches developed into regular open regattas, 
some sort of organised authority for the regula- 
lipn of the s])ort became essential 

A short cruise or the performance of combined 
nautical manoeuvres, followed by a dinner, after 
which resolutions for the regulation of manoeuvres 


clearly established by the rules themselves, par- 
ticularly by Rule 3, which runs as follows ; — 
“ Resolved that no admiral presume to bring 
more than two dozen of wine to his treat, for it 
has always been deemed a breach of the ancient 
rules and constitutions of the club, except when 
my Lords the Judges are invited.” From this 
it is quite clear that even in the year 1720 there 
were “ ancient rules and constitutions.” 

Tb)B club appears to have consisted of an 
admiral, elected annually, twenty-four captains, 
and a chaplain, added to which there was an 
offieinl known as the Knight of Jhe Island, the 
b^^and question being Haulbowline Island: 
The objects of the club seem to have been to 
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carry out a formal cruise at every s])ring tide, 
from April to September ; and to dine together ‘ 
after the cruise, it being a rule of the club that 
each captain slioukl entertain in succession. 
The fleet was ordered to rendezvous on club 
days between Spilhead and Spike Island, at a 
quarter ebb. Any boat not in sight when the 
admiral was abreast of Spike Island forfeited 
a “ British half-crown for gunpowder for the 
fleet, (lunpowder seems to have been in great 
requisition, and elaborate rules existed as to 
signalling by guns and saluting the admiral. 

Whether the club possessed a club-house of 
, its own at this early date, or whether its meetings 
were held in some convenient tavern, it is diffi- 
cult to determine. References are made to the 
“ Castle ” at Haulbowline, and it would he very 
interesting to know what building was referred 
to, and whether it constituted a club-house. 
Such would seem to be the case, for it is laid 
down in the rules that it was the duty of the 
Knight of the Island, under severe penalties, to 
see that no unauthorised person entered the 
club-room, that the secretary had the rules of 
the club affixed to some proper place in the 
club-room at Haulbowline Island, and that on 
club days the flag — consisting of a Union with 
a green centre charged with the Irish harp in 
gold — should be hoisted on the Castle at Ifaul- 
howline. 

The fortnightly cruise must have aflbrdcd a 
gay, and to our ideas a quaint, sight in the 
beautiful harbour of the Cove of Cork, when 
the fleet, decorated with huge ensigns and 
streamers, and manned by petticoated and pig- 
tailed seamen, worked up to their rendezvous at 
Spitliead, and let go their anchors. 'Fhc 
admiral, who liad been pacing his deck with as 
much importance as if he commanded a scpiadron 
of ships of the line, gives the word to hoist his 
foresail half-up, and at the a])pointed signal the 
others heave short and get their anchors apeak, 
all except perhaps one belated shi]), which is 
struggling round the far side of Haull^owlinc 
Island. In a moment the admiral’s foresail is 
hauled right up, while the hills reverberate Avith 
the sound of his gun, anil the fleet weighs 
anchor. They glide in stately, and probably 
somewhat slow procession round Si)ike Island, 
led by the admiral, who doubtless notes the 
absentee, and subsequently extracts from him 
i .iat ‘‘ Br tish ” half-crown provided for in the 
rules. 

Passing through the entrance of the harbour, 
the admiral proceeds to manoeuvre Jiis fleet, to 
the great gratification of the host of spectators, 
and after summoning first one cajitain and then 
another to receive his directions by a profuse 
expenditure of gunpowder, he hoists Dutch 
colours and fires two guns. This is the signal 
for a general chase after an imaginary enemy, 
a chase which continues till he hauls down his 
flag and fires another gun. The fleet re-asscmbles 
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and once more falls into line in its appointed 
order. Back again through the Narrows and 
up to their anchorage they proceed in line, and 
the ca])tains, having anchored in jjosition and 
made u]) everything for the night, foregather at 
the club room to enjoy the hospitality of the 
host of the day. 

This manoeuvring and chasing of an imaginary 
foe sounds somewhat trivial in our modern ears ; 
hut w]\en it is considered that the nation at this 
])erio{l was usually at war, and that yachts of 
those days bore a very close resemblance to the 
smaller class of king’s ships and might do useful 
work, the origin and signilicance of the custom 
becomes clear. A fleet of steam yachts, anal- 
ogous to our destroyers, might do worse under 
similar circumstances than learn to manueiivre 
together. 

Quaint club rules existed apparently for the 
purpose of checking extravagance in their con- 
vivial meetings. It was ordered that no admiral 
should l)ring more than two dishes of meat for 
the entertainment of the club, or more than two 
dozen of wine to his treat, ^'rom 1720 to 1735 
no restriction seems to have been ])Ut on the 
amount of wine consumed, and over the events 
which led to a change in this practice symi)a- 
tlietic history draws a veil. J>ut in 1 735 ai)pcars 
a rule that no member shall drink more than 
one bottle of wine, unless it be a ‘‘peremptory.’* 
What a “ peremptory ” was is not explained, hut 
perhaps Rule 14, which says: “ AVWf'iv/ tliat 
such inemhers of the chih or others .as shall 
talk of sailing after dinner be lined a bumper,** 
may throw some light on the subject. 

Peremptories were ])rc)bably not infrequent or 
unpoj)iilar. Every member of the club being 
peremptorily obliged to drink the bumper 
inflicted as a fine for talking shop, it is hard to 
believe that when a number of enthusiastic 
yachtsmen sat down to dine after cruising all 
day, that they were not peremi)torily obliged to 
drink a very large number of bumpers, to the 
inevit.able and ])erhai)S not uni)remeditatccl in- 
fringements of tile one bottle rule. 

The club took cognisance also of the dress of 
its members, and in the rules dated 1720 it is 
ordered that no long tail wigs, large sleeves or 
ruffles be worn by any member at the club. 

In i8t 7 the club settled upon a uniform, and 
.admitted ladies to the privileges of the club. 
The records of July 9th contain the following 
resolutions : — 

Reso/red that the members of the club 
shall dress in the following uniform : plain 
blue cloth coat lined with bu(T, yellow buttons 
engraved Cork Harbour Water Club, buff 
waistcoat and breeches.** 

“ Resolved that the wives and daughters of 
the members be also considered members of the 
club, and entitled to wear the uniform except 
the lirccchcs.** 

The Water Club continued upon these lines 
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until the year 1765, at whicjfi time it appears to 
have almost died out, and from 1765 until 
1806 the records concerning it are scanty. 
The reasons are not far to seek. Great 
Britain was passing through a troublous 
period, taxation was heavy, and the pressure 
of hard times and consequent necessity for 
retrenchment was felt by people of all classes, 
and especially in Ireland. Moreover, during 
the prolonged naval war, the press gang was 
continuously at work, and as the crews of yachts 
were not exempt from service, a yacht owner 
was liable to iind himself stripped of his best 
men at any moment. 

Under these circumstances it is not strange 
that yachting should have languished for a time. 

After the victory at Trafalgar had relieved 
the strain on our naval forces, and at the same 
time had increased the national enthusiasm for 
all things nautical, we find a great impulse given 
to the formation of yacht clubs, and in 1806 
the Cork Water Club was revived, mainly 
owing to the energetic action of the Marquis of 
Thomond, Lord Kinsale and Mr. Smith Barry. 

About 1821 the club appears again to have 
fallen into decay, but continued to exist under 
the name of the Ijttle Monkstown Club. This 
lasted for a few years, till in 1828 the remaining 
members of the Cork Water Club and the Little 
Monkstown Club amalgamated under the title 
of the “ Cork Vacht cfub,^* and took over the 
property of the old Cork Water Club, among 
which are the very curious club records alluded 
to, and a set of very valuable paintings, which 
now adorn the walls of the club, and which are 
exceedingly instructive as showing the type of 
yacht j)revalent at that time. 

In 1831 the club received a Rojral Warrant 
entitling it to call itself Royal, and it now 
numbers 284 ordinary members, 315 honorary 
members, and 52 yachts sail under its flag. 

Next to the Cork Water Club the Royal 
Thames Club can boast of the longest history. 
It dates from 1775, when the pleasure yachts on 
the Thames joined together and called them- 
selves the “ Duke of Cumberland's Fleet.” The 
commencement does not a])pear to have been of 
a very glorious nature, as their races, which vrere 
saile(l from London Bridge to Putney and back, 
were held in connection with the fetes at Vaux- 
hall and for prizes given by the proprietors of 
the gardens. 

With the exception of a few years, the 
Cumberland Fleet held races regularly from 1775 
until the coronation of George IV. in 1821, when 
the fleet was renamed “His Majesty’s Coronation 
Sailing Society.” Apparently the change was not 
altogether a success, as the result of a protest in 
connection with a race held in July of the same 
year was that eight of the captains called a 
meeting and formed “The Thames Yacht 
Club.” They started with forty members, which 
included most of the old menibers of the Cumber- 


land Fleet, and they attained such importance as 
quite to overshadow his Majesty's Coronation 
Sailing Society, which dwindled away and was 
Anally dissolved in 1831. 

In 1827 the Duke of Clarence joined the 
Thames Yacht Club, and on his accession to 
the throne in 1830 granted it the title of Royal. 
The first below-bridge match was sailed in 1823, 
and the last above- bridge match in 1840. The 
Royal Thames is one of the most successful 
clubs in existence, and numbers 827 members, 
with 355 yachts. 

Next in point of age to the Royal Thames is 
a small Irish club called the “ Loch Erne ” 
Yacht Club, which still exists, wuth its head- 
quarters at Belturbct. 

The Solent, with an area of about 80 stjuare 
miles, including Southampton Water, forms the 
most perfect stretch of w'ater for yachting pur- 
poses in these islands, and yachtsmen were not 
slow in availing themselves of its natural 
advantages. 

At the beginning of the century it was the 
custom for large numbers of the fashionable 
world to assemble at Cowes for a period of 
some weeks, many of them arriving in their own 
yachts. The fact of so many yacl^ts being 
gathered together led inevitably to racing, and 
accordingly we And that in 1864 Afteen yachts 
competed on the i8th August for certain prizes 
given by Mr. George I lenry Fibse. The 
Hiwipshire Courier for the year 1810 gives lists 
of “ fashionables ” arriving at Cowes from July 
16th until the end of October, and frequent 
mention is made of yacht races taking place off 
Cowes. 

I'he Arst indication of a dinner, that invariable 
precursor of a club, is on September i8th, 1813, 
when it is recorded that after a match for pilot 
boats, at which a number of yachts were pre- 
sent, a select party of gentlemen dined together 
at the Marine Hotel at West Cow'es. 

On September 2nd, 1814, yacht races, which 
are referred to as the annual regatta, took place 
and were followed by a dinner at Aldrcd’s 
Hotel, East Cowes, and in 1815 the Hampshire 
Tele^aph alludes to “many members of the 
Yacht Club,” thus showing that the gentlemen 
w’ho had been in the habit of arranging the 
regatta and dining together afterwards, had 
practically banded themselves into some sort of 
club. 

The Yacht Club was formally constituted at a 
meeting held on June ist, 1815, at the Thatched 
House in St. James’s Street, London. The 
chair was taken by Lord. Grantham, and it was 
resolved that 'the club be called “The Yacht 
Club.” The actual phraseology of the minutes 
is Worth noticing, as showing that in this case, 
as in the case of the Water Club of Cork, an 
organisation iri the nature of a club had previ- 
gn^'cxistedy for ^e And it in 'the minutes that 
“At a ^meeting of the numbers of the Yacht 
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Club it was resolved,” and again “That the 
following are regarded members of the Club,” 
and here followed forty-two names, these being 
no doubt the names of the gentlemen who had 
been in the habit of attending the annual din- 
ners at Cowes. 

It was at the same meeting settled that the 
qualification for membership of the club should 
be the ownership of a vessel not under ten tons, 
that ten members should ballot for the election 
of any new member, and that two black balls 
should exclude ; that the entrance fee should be 
two guineas, to pay for two copies of the signal 
book, and that the flag of the club should be 
white, with a union in the corner. 

On August 24th, the first annual meeting of 
the Yacht Club was held at Cow'cs to elect 
members and transact other business. It was 
at the same meeting decided that yachts should 
fly a plain white burgee, and that officers of 
the navy should be eligible as honorary mem- 
l)ers. The first of such honorary members ekicted 
w’as Sir Thomas Hardy. 

The club seems to have prospered, for on 
September 15th, 1817, the Prince Regent ex- 
pressed his wish to join, and in 1818 the Dukes 
of Clarence and Gloucester also became mem- 
bers. It was about this time that the club 
became much exercised as to the pattern of 
their uniform buttons, a controversy which 
raged at intervals for many years. 

In 1820 the King w'as graciously pleased to 
give the club permi.ssion to use the term 
“Royal.” The club was henceforward called 
the “Royal Yacht Club,” and in June, 1821, 
its colours were changed to a red ensign and a 
plain red burgee. 

It W’as agreed in 1822 that the members 
should meet on the first and third Monday in 
each month at Cowes, for a cruise under the 
commodore. Long and elaborate sailing regu- 
lations are set forth, some of which profess to 
be made for the comfort of ladies, wiio, it is 
interesting to note, w’ere by this time participat- 
ing in the sport. 

In 1824 the club appears to have been rising 
in importance. It obtained considerable assist- 
ance from Government in negotiating with 
foreign [countries for the remission of various 
port and tonnage dues, and the first step to- 
wards a club-house was taken in securing a 
c./flee rocm in the Marine Hotel. 

On* August 22nd of the same year, seventeen 
yachts of the Royal Yacht Club, under Com- 
tnodore Lord Yarborough, sailed for Cherbourg 
on the annual cruise. They encountered a 
thick fog which necessitated theh anchoring 
off Lymington for the night, but though the 
fog lasted during the following day, they got 
under weigh, and when at last the fog lifted, 
found themselves within tw'o miles of Cher- 
Ijourg. The commodore hoisted the signal 
to anchor as convenient, and sent ashore a list 
vou II 


of the yachts to the French Admiral, with the 
information that it was the squadron of the 
Royal Yacht Club on pleasure bent, and asking 
leave to salute. Leave w’as granted, whereupon 
the ships saluted with seventeen guns, to which 
the admiral replied. After three days of high 
festivity in the French port, the sejuadron sailed 
for Guernsey, and thence home. 

The leading position of the Royal Yacht Club 
at this time is indicated by the fact that in 1825 
the Plymouth Regatta Committee appealed to 
the Yaclu Club t(j decide a protest of Mr. Wills's 
“Arrow” against Mr. Godfrey Webster’s 
“ Scorpion.” 

In this year, on .Septemlwir 1 3th, the general 
meeting of the eliib was held at tlie new club- 
house, West Cowes. 

In 1826 ({iialifu^ation for membership was 
raised to the possession of yachts of 30 tons. 

In 1829 the Admiralty granted to the Yacht 
Club the right to wear the St. George’s ensign, 
and as a conseciuence a white burgee with a red 
cross and a yellow’ crown in tlu.‘ centre, as worn 
at ])resent, was adopted. 

lu 1833 the King ex|)ressed his desire that 
the club should henceforth be known as “ The 
Royal Yacht Scjiiadron ” of which his Majesty 
W’as graciously pleased to consider himself the 
head, at the same time, jiresenting a cup, value 
TOO guineas, to be sailed for annually. On her 
accession to the throne, her f)rest*nt Majesty 
W’as pleased to become a patroness ot ^ the 
Stiuadron, and to present a cup for competition 
at the annual n gatta. 

Other (Jueen’s cups art*, by her Majesty’s 
good pleasure, haiuled over, for <*oiiipetition 
annually, to the various principal yacht clubs 
in turn. 

I’he Squadron was, at this date, using a house 
on the Marine Parade at Cow’es, now' known as 
the Oloueester Hotel, as their club-house, and 
continued to do so until 1857, when their 
lease expired. Cowes Castle becoming vacant 
about the same time, liy the death of the 
Alarquis of Anglesey, w’ho had occupied it as 
Governor of the Isle of Wight, the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and I'orests granted a lca.se 
of it to the Stjuadron. 

In 1865 the I'rince of Wales was elected a 
member, and in 1882, on the death of I^rd 
Wilton, was appointed commodore, an office 
which he has held from that time to the pre- 
sent day. r u f 

The subject of classification of yachts tor 
racing purposes has been before the St^uadron 
on many occasions. ^Phe first attempt was made 
in 1829, when yachts were divided into five 
classes as follow'S : — Yachts above 140 tons 
constituted the first class, and started .scratch 
Those between 140 and too formed the second 
class, and received a start of half a mile. The 
third class consisted of vessels between lOO and 
75, receiving a mile and a quarter ; the fourth 
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qlass of -those betwecMi ^5 and 55, reccmng 
two miles and a (jiiarter, Uie fifth class of those 
between 55 and 40, and receiving four miles ; 

vessels undergo received seven miles, all 
^Iculations being made for a forty mile course. 

In 1867 the Royal \acht Squadron resolved 

that it is desirable that a general Sailing Com- 
mittee be appointed to consist of members of 
^he different Yacht Clubs, with power to draw up 
general rules of yacht racing, and to act as a 
jCourt of Reference,” and from this resolution 
the present Yacht Racing Association may be 
said to spring. 

In 1824 the Royal Northern Yacht ("lub was 
established, with two branches under separate 
management, one in Scotland, on the Clyde, 
and one in Ireland, on Relfast J.och : but this 
plan was not found to answer well, and each 
division was constituted a scjiarate club. The 
Irish club dissolved in 1838, 

Belfast Lough, however, was not destined to 
remain without a yacht club, and the Royal Ulster 
Yacht Club, which was started in 1866, is now 
a very flourishing institution. The Maniuis of 
Dufferin and Ava is the commodore, and com- 
mands a fleet of 110 ships, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 6,020 tons. 

The Royal ^Vl?stern of England Yacht Club 
was (under the name of the “ J’ort of Plymouth 
Royal Clarence Regatta Club ”) started at Ply- 
mouth in 1827, but in 1833 its title was altered 
to that of “'Phe Royal Western Yacht Club.” 
H.R.H. the Duke of Sus.sex, was patron, and 

H. R.I 1 . the J)uchessof Kent patroness, while 

eight Devonshire worthies were appointed pre- 
sidents, of wliom one, Sir Thomas Dyke Ac- 
land, of Killerton Park, died in this year (1898). 
Iti T835 ^vere 43 yachts on the ngister. 

The number of yachts now belonging to the 
club is something over 100, and its membership 
is very large. 

I'he Royal London was founded in 1838, 
under the title of “ The Arundel Yacht Club,” 
but changed its name in 1845, in which year it 
was granted by the ("orporation of the City of 

I. .ondon the right to use the City arms on its 

flag. . . 

It is peculiar in possessing t\^o club-houses, 
one in London, the <jther in Cowes. It num- 
bers 700 members, with 265 yachu. 

The races held by tins club were originally 
sailed above London Bridge, but, after a time, 
a course from lirith round the Nore and back 
was substituted. 

The Royal London was the first club to in- 
stitute flying start.s* instead of starts from an 
anchor, a principle which has since been uni- 
versally adopted. 

The Royal Clyde is the largest club in the 
kingdom, and, I think, in the world. The num- 
ber of members is 1,036, owning 322 yachts, of. 
15,468 ton.s. It was founded in 1856, and re^ 
ceived the prefix “ Royal ” in 1S71. 


'I'he Royal Harwich is .'one of. the most im- 
portant clubs on. the eastern coast In 1870 
the commodore, Mr. Ashbury, raced his 
schooner “ Cambria,” against the American 
Schooner, ‘‘Dauntless” across the Atlantic, 
beating the “Dauntless” by two hours. The 
club numbers about 350 members, with over 
200 yachts. 

Corinthian Yacht clubs arc numerous about 
our coasts. 'Pheir principal function is the en- 
couragement of amateur seamanship, and they 
have taken a very active part in promoting sport. 

In the early days of Corinthian clubs, ot 
which the Orwell Corinthian Yacht Club, estab 
lished in 1830, was the first, it was the rule that 
the whole crew should consist of amateurs. 
This rule has been greatly relaxed, mainly owing 
to the increasing si/e of ships, which has made 
the employment of a certain number oT paid 
hands advisable, if not essential. 'Phe number 
of hands to be so employed is, however, still 
regulated by the rules of each particular club, 
and no paid hand under any circumstances is 
allowed to touch the helm. Corinthian clubs 
are much to be commended. Every Owner of 
a small or moderate-sized yacht should aspire 
to steer and sail her himself, for in that lies the 
great delight of yacht racing. Where it is a 
rule of the club that amateurs are to steer, crews 
cannot grumble, which they may be inclined to 
do if the owner steers against professionals, for 
in yacht racing, as in all other arts, amateurs 
that come quite up to professionals are few in 
number ; yet owners should always steer.;in all 
races, and if a man with a natural apfttude 
begins young, and works his way up flfdm the 
small classes to, say, 40-raters, few, if any, pro- 
fessionals will be able to give him points. 

'fhe Royal (Corinthian Club hails from Erith. 
on the l'hamc.s, where it has a very comfortable 
clul) house, and a yard fpr laying up small 
vessels. There are 324 yachts on the club’s 
list. 

One of the oldest and most successful of 
Corinthian clubs is the Mudhook, which has 
its headquarters at Hunter’s Quay on the Clydi*. 
Its membership is limited to 40, “and ane 
forbyc,” and 27 yachts constitute its fleet. 

I'he Portsmouth Corinthian was started in 
1880, and at its fourth meeting made the rule 
“ that no person shall be considered an amateur 
who has been at any time engaged in the navi 
gation or sailing of a yacht for pay.” But this 
definition has subsequently been altered to the 
following: — “An amateur is a gentleman wlu) 
has never received pay. for sailing in a fore and 
aft vessel, officers of the Royal Navy and Mvr 
cantile Marine excepted,” and this definition 
now universally accepted. 

In 1880 the race, hdd by the Portsmouin 
Corinthian for servifee boats of her Majest) s 
stationed Sit IJbrIlsmouth, was remarkal^l^ 
from the 'fact that <he “Wren ” w'as steered 10 
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victory by Miss Foley, the daughter of the admi- 
ral commanding. Her good example has been 
largely followed, and many ladies owning yachts 
in the small classes now steer their own boats. 

The Clyde Corinthian Club, at Hunter’s Quay, 
was started in 1846. IJke the Portsmouth 
Corinthian, it admits ladies to its membership, 
and the club rolls now show over thirty ladies, 
many of whom own their oAvn vessels. 

The Royal Plymouth Corinthian was founded 
in 1877, and numbers 260 members, with over 
100 yachts. 

Kingstown Harbour is the headtjuarlers of 
the Royal Irish, Royal St. (leorge, and Royal 
Alfred : the last is a Corinthian club. It was 
founded in 1857, and has been very active 
during the whole of its career. It started' 
originally as a model yacht club, and has gradu- 
ally developed. In 1864 the club took the 
name of the Prince Alfred Yacht Club, and in 
1866, when the Duke of Edinburgh became its 
))atron, and presented a cup to be sailed for, 
the club changed its name to 'riie Royal Alfred. 
It was in this year also that the annual matches 
from Kingstown to Holyhead were established. 

The club has no club-house, and one of its 
rules is, that all money received shall be devoted 
to the Prize Fund and Racing Exj)enses, the 
result being that for a minimum subscription 
a maximum amount of sport is provided. 

1 'he Minima Yacht Club was originally formed 
in 1889, and its chief station is at Hamble, on 
Southampton Water. Branches of the club 
have be^ established at 1 )artmouth, South(;nd, 
Surbitonf.Sandersfoot, and Weymouth. As its 
name implies, it devotes itself to promoting 
racing among the smallest classes of yachts, and 
it is ra^dly accjiiiring great popularity. 'Phe 
total number of members now' attached to the 
club is ^o, a very large portion of wiiom race 
their oWK ships. 

The ((!^astle, with its diminutive club house 
on Calshot Spitt, has the advantage of possess- 
ing the best site in the United Kingdom. It 
holds races about once a week during the season 
for the small classes, but gives prizes for vessels 
up to and including tw'enty rating at its annual 
regatta. 

Distinct in character from all the clubs hither- 
to mentioned are the Ocean Yacht Squadron 
and the Cruising Club. I'he former is inter- 
n..tior.al, but members fly a distinctive burgee, 
consisting of a red cross on a white ground 
charged with a blue W'avy stripe and a golden 
crown and anchor. 

It consists of thirteen members owning 
yachts, but the tonnage i.s, as might be ex- 
pected, relatively very large. 

The Cruising Club is, as its name implies, de- 
voted principally to the encouragement of cruising 
in foreign parts and in home w'aters. It aims at 
the dissemination of local knowledge, and to 
Its list of membership a valuable index is ap- 


pended, specifying thg waters, w'lieiher lake or 
rivi-r, sea or ocean, known to individual mem- 
bers. Mr. Arthur Underhill, Q.(«, is commo- 
dore, and the club numbers 180 members, 
owning 105 yachts and 60 boats. 

It is, of course, im])ossible to allude to 
all the yacht and boat sailing clubs established 
about our coasts, or even to mention the names 
of the most flourishing among them. A few 
have been selected, not on account of their 
importance, but as being typical and exemplify- 
ing the various stages of development and 
various uses to whi('h yacht clubs are put. On 
the shores of the Solent alone sixteen yacht 
and boat sailing clubs arc located, and races 
are held on nearly every w'eek-day from early in 
May till the close of September. 'Fhe yacht 
clubs and sailing clubs of the United Kingdom 
number altogether 120, to 43 of w'hich the prefix 
“ Royal ” has been accorded. 

Ow'ing to causes already mentioned, yachting 
has long ceased to be of praetical value asl 
auxiliary to the Navy, and has become more and 
more a pastime or sport ; but even in modern 
times it is rather difficult to confine it within the 
limits of sport, ])ure and simple, for many voyages 
have been, and probably will l>e, undertaken in 
the cause of scieiua?, adventure, exploration, 
and travel, liliminating these functions of yacht- 
ing, and looking at the matter as a pastime or 
sport, it divides itself naturally into two great 
branches, racing and cruising. I wdll Uike them 
in the order not necessarily of merit, but of 
convenience, and will treat of racing first. 

Till* first yacht race of which any mention 
can be found was sailed on the Thames on 
October jst, 1661, betw'eeii Charles II. and his 
brother the Duke of York. I'lie match was 
for 100 guineas, and the course was from Green- 
wich to Gravesend and back. 'I'he king won. 

liie next recorded instance consists of a race 
which took place in the Bristol Channel under 
the auspices of the Jlristol Sailing Society — a 
society concerning the origin, history, and fate 
of wiiich I can find no information. The race 
is thus described in the Spotfifig Magazine of 
July 2 1 St, 1796 : — 

“ This morning the following boats took their 
station in King Road, to contend for the 
preniiunis given by the Bristol Sailing Society, 
viz., ‘Severn,’ ‘Despatch,’ ‘Antelope,’ ‘Dolphin,’ 

‘ Experiment,’ ‘ Hope,’ ‘ l‘rolic,’ ‘ Fancy,’ ‘ In- 
dustry,’ and ‘('hausen,’ a Duuiii boat. 

“About eight o’clock they started, but the 
wind blew' so strong from the w'estw\ird all day, 
and the swell was so great, thai only four boats 
out of the ten could keep the sea ; the rest 
wrerc obliged to run into different places for 
security. 'Phe other four sailed round the 
Holmes. 'Phe ‘Antelope’ w^as the first boat 
that returned ; about two minutes after her the 
‘Dolphin’ came in, the ‘Hope’ third, and 
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the ‘ Experiment * fourtjji, when the first re- 
ceived their respective prize cups, and the latter 
a telescope. No accident happened the whole 
day of any consequence, notwithstanding the high 
wind and rough sea they had to encounter in a 
race of fifty miles, allowing for traverse sailing.” 

Of course, vessels have raced from time 
immemorial, and will always do so. To get 
there first is, commercially, of great advantage, 
and wherever vessels sail together, emulation 
in the^ matter of speed is certain to arise. But 
of racing pure and simple, premeditated racing, 
without any ulterior purposes of gain, the above 


the Yacht Racing Association in that year. The 
object of rating, or measurement rules, is tc 
define for racing purposes the size and capacity 
of yachts, and to bring them as far as possible 
into distinct and homogeneous classes. 

Obviously the interest of racing is enormously 
enhanced if all the competitors start on even 
terms, and consequently if the vessel first across 
the line wins ; but it has been found im- 
possible to insist upon absolute uniformity in 
rating, especially among big vessels. The cost 
of building and racing vessels like “Britannia” or 
“ Satanita ” is very large. Vessels of that de- 
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Yachts of the Cohk Water Club. 
a painting by Peter Monamy (1749X 


mentioned matches in the Bristol Channel and 
the Thames are the first instam^JMj on record. 

Por a long j)eriod racing consisted of matches 
between vessels u.sed for ordinary cruising pur- 
poses, and it was not until comparatively 
rnodern times that racing developed into a 
distinct branch of yachting, and that vessels 
were designed primarily and principally for the 
purpose of racing. Racing is conducted subject 
to certain rules of the road and rules of 
measurement, which will be alluded to later 
on* Up to 1875 these rules and regula- 
tidoj^ existed in a somewhat chaotic condition, 
8-nd^were not reduced to uniformity.^ and 
to j||puracy of definition until the creation of 


scription will always be few in number, and 
the men who can afford to build them will not ht; 
— and cannot be expected to be— tied down to 
particular classes ; they suit their own con veil i 
ence and their own ideas as to size ; and in 
such cases yachts are brought together — or, to 
be accurate, an attempt is made to bring them 
together — by a time allowance, something in the 
nature of weight for age in horse racing — so man)’ 
seconds a mile per ton being allow^ to them. 
Btft in the case of smaller yachts, the object of 
clubs and of the Yacht Racing Association b 
been, and always ought to be, to confine vesM ’s 
^ far as possible to distinct classes, in whi< b 
all the competitors are of one and the same 
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rating. Rating rules endeavour to provide for 
the development of the most speedy type of 
vessel, subject to certain conditions affecting 
safety, seaworthiness, and comfort. The object 
of the rule is to restrict the designer : the object 
of the designer is to get the better of the rule. 

Various rating rules have been in force in 
the United Kingdom, and tyfies have evolved 
according to the different formula: from time to 
time adopted. There are four principles upon 
one or more of w'hich any and every rating rule 
must be founded. First, tax motive power, — 
that is sail, and leave the designer a perfectly 
free hand in respect of displacement, that is to 
say weight, and of form. Secondly, tax displace- 
ment, and put no restrictions upon form or 
motive power, 'rhirdly, tax dimensions, and 
leave displacement and motive power alone. 
Fourthly, tax both dimensions and motive power. 
The last principle has been adopted with various 
modifications, since the introduction of the 
I-«ngth and Sail Area Rule. 

The first two propositions possess the merit 
of simplicity. To tax sail area alone as the 
measure of size for racing purposes, and to 
ordain that vessels carrying a certain number 
of square feet of canvas should be classed as of 
so many tons, would be an easy and simple 
method of classification, and it would seem .at 
first sight as though in the course of time the 
most perfect type of hull must by such a rule be 
iivolved. Designers being restricted in a certain 
class to a given number of scpiare feet of sail 
area, would gradually discover the form of body 
which would be most easily moved by the power 
derived by the wind acting upon that area of 
canvas ; and very likely such a result would be 
arrived at ‘through the operation of the law of 
the survival of the fittest. But evolution would 
be attended by considerable loss of life, (|uite 
incompatibte with ordinary ideas of legitimate 
sport. Dfsplacement and natural stability, that 
is, stability deduced from breadth, would be 
reduced dnd reduced, until ve.s.sels became 
dangerously over-canvassed and over-sparred. 

The teifdeiicy of such a ruk* would be to reduce 
displacement, strength and stability to a mini- 
mum. Of course other considerations would art 
as a check. Racing yachts from 20 tons upwartis 
have to voyage round our stormy coasts from 
the Thames to the Clyde, from the Clyde to 
«relund, back to the Solent, and down the west 
coast to Falmouth, in the routine of a regatta 
season ; they must be capable of making ijas- 
?ages in any ordinary weather, and sometimes 
m very extraordinary weather, and they must 
have sufficient stability to standF up to their 
canvas under average conditions of wind. But 
the check would be insufficient : men become 
very reckless in racing. It is an historical 
fact that the T.Args Club on the Clyde made it 
a rule that the hands sailing in their class of 
<>pen lug sail boats should wear cork jackets, as 


capsizes were not infi^quent. But they had to 
discontinue the rule, as it was found that the 
men filled their jackets with shot instead of 
cork, in order that by sitting up to windward, 
and acting as shifting ballast, they might give 
their boats an advantage when sailing on a wind. 

It would not do, therefore, to rely upon 
the self-preservative instincts to prevent ves- 
sels from being built unduly weak, or be- 
coming dangerou.sly over-canvassed and over- 
sparred. The converse rule of taxing dis- 
placement, or taxing displacement and dimen- 
sions, and leaving motive power that is, sail 
area— free, would obviously produce precisely 
similar effects, and for similar reasons it is 
objectionable. Hence it follows that framers 
of rating rules have been driven to adopt the 
last alternative, and to tax both dimensions and 
.sail. Naval scientists have never been able to 
propound a definite and satisfactory rule as to 
the true basis for measurement of tonnage, or 
rating of yacdits in competitive sailing. The 
various formuke from time to time employed 
are purely empirical. 'Fhey are not, and pro- 
bably cannot be, based on any simple principle, 
but are of the nature of a compromise, con- 
sisting of the taxation of motive powder, and of 
one or more of the principal dimensions ; and 
they have been altered and modified from time 
to time to meet the various objectionable charac- 
teristics in the type of vessel produced under 
them. 

How’ far they have been successful is a matter 
for argument, but one thing is (^uite certain, 
they are all e.xceedingly imperfect, and it still 
remains for some genius to hit upon an ideal 
rating rule. 

Without going deeply into the mysteries of 
yacht designing it is evident that the gradual 
pre.ssure brought to bear by designers upon 
the weak points of the rules of measurement 
in their efforts to reach perfection in s^ed 
has been the primary cause of the princi- 
pal changes in the construction and form 
ot racing craft during the past twenty years. 
As the weak points in the several methods of 
measuring “tonnage or “rating ” are detected 
or supposed to be detected by the critics, an 
inevitable cry for some change in the rating rule 
follows, and the alteration, when made, has 
invariably brought about a considerable change 
in the form of the racing yacht. 

But it must not be supposed that the change 
has ahvays been for the better, or that the desire 
for change was evinced by yacht owners and 
practical men. 

louring the prc.scnt century the measurement 
rules have undergone fundamental alteration, 
and new rules have come into force, in the 
years 1854, 1881, 1887, and 1896. Prior to 
the year 1854 several methods were adopted for 
finding the tonnage The original system of 
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•m^surem^nt was to multij^y length, breadth and 
depth of hold and divide the result by 96 — the 
figure 96 being chosen because it produced a 
result approximate to the tons burthen the vessel 
could car.ry. 94 was subsequently substituted 
for 96. This method, which was used for 
ascertaining (for purposes of assessment) the 
registered tonnage of all British vessels, was 
subsequently altered to the present system of 
assessment upon the actual cubic contents of 
the vessel. Lloyd’s, while recognising registered 
tonnage for calculating the weight of outfit ne- 
cessary for yachts built under their survey, 
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was introduced. The length was measured 
from the fore part of the stem to the after part of 
the stern post in a straight line along the deck. 

In taking . measurements for scantling the 
committee of Lloyd’s Register make a pro- 
viso as to yachts of peculiar construction, so 
that they may vary the points from which the 
measurements are taken to meet the necessity 
of the case in such vessels. This gives the com- 
mittee a free hand to keep to the true meaning 
of the law and demand scantlings proportionate 
to the size of the vessel classed, whatever her 
shape or style, and for this reason the “ tonnage 
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determined the scantling by a numeral ascer- 
tained by adding together breadth, depth, and 
girth, and multiplying the sum by lengths As 
regards yachts, the first change consisted of the 
introduction of what is known as builder’s 
measurenient, in the place ol* the before men- 
' tioned rule. Builder’s measurement, or as it is 
sometimes called old measurement, is usually 
signified by the symbols (BM) or (OM) and is 
found as follows : (length - J breadth) x breadth 
X } breadth divided by 94 » tonnage. This 
method is still used by builders in finding the 
tonnage of yachts. • 

In the ytear 1854 “Thames” messurement 
Wijh the following formula (length - breadth) k 
'b]^||fdth.. X ^ breadth divided by 94 » tonnage ^ 


cheater” before the vigilant eye ot Lloyd’s 
Register is reduced to a nonentity. 

The measurement of yachts for racing, 
however, is the branch of the subject which has 
more interest for the majority of yachtsmen of 
the present day, and this leads us to look to tlit? 
era of Builder’s and Thames measurements and 
to find why these methods eventually came to 
be deserted. 

The true vSlue of sail area as a natural factor 
iiV-the measurement of yachts for racing was not 
realised by the experts until a later date, but 
apart from this point, in -which all rules that did 
;jnot;^ax the “ driving power ” were equally weaK. 
■»tbe' Thames measurement w^as considered 
unsatisfactory^ iimsmuch as itj encouraged tlie 
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development of yachts of too small beam in 
proportion to their length. 

For many years during which the rule had 
been in force this tendency was slow in its de- 
velopment because designers had not learned to 
adopt the use of outside ballast, and conse- 
quently had to rely upon beam for stability. 
Prior to the year 1870, no yacht had- bet?n built 
’ with more than ten per cent of her ballast on 
the keel. In 187 1 “ l*eg Woffington,” of eight 
tons, carried all her ballast in the shapt? of an 
iron keel. During the next few years experiments 
were made in the smaller yachts with outside 
lead ballast, which proved so successful that lead 
keels bolted on outside were fitted to larger 
craft, and the advantage of decreasing breadth 
and making good the loss of stability, without 
increasing displacement, by lowering the centre 
of gravity was proved. 

I'he method of measuring the length between 
stem and stern post was also found to be un- 
satisfactory, as^ it produced long immtTsed 
counters ; and one of the first moves of the 
Yacht Racing Association, which had been 
founded in 1875, and had adopted the 
“Thames” rule as its code of measurement, 
was to alter the mode of finding length in 'favour 
of the present method of measurement, namely 
on the load water line. This alteration was 
made in 1879, years later, in i88t, the 

formula for finding the tonnage was altered to 
(Length x Breadth/^ x Brwiclth 
1730 

This rule, knowm as. the 1730 rule, which was 
in force until the year 1886, saw the sport at its 
height amongst the classes of 40 tons and up- 
ward^ of 20 tons, 10 tons, 5 tons, and 3 tons; 
buttjciiriously enough, its effect was exac'tly the 
revdrskbf the intention of its authors. It was 
meanr to increase the proportion of beam to 
length ; it succeeded in decreasing it. In each suc- 
cessive year yachts in all classes became longer, 
narrower and deeper, and in the classes below ten 
tonsthe “ plank-on-edge ” craze was at its worst. 

Yachts of com|)Osite construction became 
general under this rule, the increasing weight 
of lead keel that year by year the craft were 
called upon to carry popularising the use of 
steel frames and the heavy internal 'F iron keels 
or foundation plates. 

Hoyreyer, the doom of the harrow type was 
effectu illy sealed for large and small yachts alike 
in i886).wheb the Yacht Racing Association went 
in to the mattei: of 'the measurement 
in an exhaustive report, arrived at after con- 
sultation with msitty eminent yacht designers, 
decided that the tonnage rule, twhich. had been 
in force since 1881, was unsatisfactory, and 
recommended another.- 

The ch«inge was a jiew. departure, and con- 
sisted in. linking hiiU arid sails together by the 
following formula 

Length are a in square feet 

#innn * • 


The idea was by no ineahs a new one, havifii^ 
been under eonsklPrat ion in this ' coiintry ^in 
1880, and adopted by the Americans- in i88j^. 
In fact, it may be saiil that brilish yachtsmen 
l)rove(l to have been six years behind the times 
in adopting their own formula. Re that ast 'it 
may, the Yacht Racin^, Association set to work 
and revised the “(Classes ” as follows : — - ^ “ 

- * i 

The new fKJ riliny and above in place of 40-tonnei:S;! 
and above. 

,, 40-iaier.s for 20-lonneis. 

,t 20-rateis for lo-tonncr.s. 

,, 10- raters for 5-tojiners. 

,, 5- raters for j-tonners. 

Ami after some discussion a '-ixth class was admitt^l 
h»r 2j raters. 

In 1887 this styltf of nuasureniunt came into 
force, and continued law until 1S95. 

It is evidirnt from the records of yacht 
racing, that from tin* date (jf the framing of the 
length and sail area rule the pastime in all its 
branches attained a pojHilarity far beyond the 
expectations of its most ardent supptjrters, and 
as far as can be gathered from records and 
correspondence, yacht owners, after six years’ 
experience of this i:ude of measurement, were 
for the most part satisfied with the type of craft 
which the rule had developed. 

Nevertheless, builders and designers, sup* 
})orted by the inevitable (Towd of “theorists,'? 
whose pockets were literally bulging with rating 
rules of every conceivable kind and character, 
the accumulation of a six years’ peace, werq 
ready to declare war against the length and sail 
area code of measurement. 

'Fheir chief argument against the rule was 
that it tended, especially in the classes of 40 
rating and under, to the production of ve.sscls 
with small under water body, and poor internal 
accommodation imfil for any purpose but racing. 
No immediate action was taken until August 
1894, when the subject was brought before the 
Council of the Yaclit Racing Association at 
Ryde. 

After nine months’ consideration, a conference 
of the Yacht Racing Association (Council and 
certain experts and designers brought forth the 
present rule, and recommended that the formula, 
be altered to . , 

l. cneth X 75 Giith X -5 k/ S ail area Linear ' 

2 . 

and that the new rating lengths be arranged, 
as follows, to correspond with the former clas^ 
ratings: — ■ ' 


l.iniuir Rating. 

Old Killing. 

... .-i 

18 feet. 

^ rating. 


24 .1 

1 



30 » 

2 .^ 


■1’. 

36 M 

5“ 

j* 


42 M 

10 

»( 

' 1 . 

52 .. 

20 


■ ■ ’ s 

65 >» . , 

.40 . 


' • r. 


' The' rule was . finally passed by the niembefa^ 
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of the Yacht Racing Association in July 1895, 
and came into force in the^eason of ^1896, with 
a subsequent provision that no change should 
be made for another three years. 

It will be seen at a glance that the principal 
point in which linear rating formula differs 
from the preceding rule is in the introduction 
of a girth measurement. This measurement is 
taken round the skin oi the vessel from water 
line to water line, technically round the vertical 
cross .section, at a distance o*6 from the point 
where the stem cuts the water. If the draught 
forward of this j)oint, not including the girth 
of a bulb, if any, exceeds the draught at this 
.station, twice any such excess is to be added to 
the girth. 

Centre-boards or plates, whether fitted with 
bulbs, or ballasted, or otherwise, are measured 
as fixed keels. 

It was feared by some that the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of measuring girth would tend 
to make the sjiort unpopular, but such does not 
appear to be the case, for practically no de- 
crease either in the number of yachts built or 
of matches sailed has taken place. The ad- 
visability of adopting a different code of measure- 
ment for large and small classes was considered 
but was wisely abandoned, in the hope that at 
some future time an international rule might 
be adopted for yacht measurement, under 
which yachts of any country might compete in 
any waters without serious disadvantage. 

The Council of the Yacht Racing Associ- 
ation have expressed themselves as thoroughly 
satisfied with the working of the present rule. 

It is difficult to .see why, unless it be on the 
P^round that the rule has made very little change 
in the form of racing yachts. 

Certainly the type promises to remain much 
the same as that adopted in the later stages of 
the length and sail area rule, which may be 
regarded as the most successful method yet 
formulated for ascertaining the rating of racing 
yachts. 

All matters relating to rules for determining 
rating, to measurement and the granting of 
certificates, to the rules of the road to be ob- 
served during races, and to many other details 
connected with racing, are under the control of 
a body styled the Yacht Racing Association. 

This association was formed in the year 1875 
by Count — now Prince — Batth3'any, the Marquis 
of Exeter, Sir Ceorge Leach, and Mr. Dixon 
Kemp, and originally consisted of the owners 
of racing yachts of and above 10 tons measure- 
ment, and “ such other gentlemen as the com- 
mittee might elect.” The functions of the 
Association have been the framing and forming 
the various rules of measurement of tonnage and 
rating, the arrangement of the sailing rules of 
yacht racing and the settlement of such protest 
and questions of dispute as may be referred to . 
them by sailing committees by desire of the 


parties interested or otherwise. The rules of 
the Association, however, provide that the deci- 
sions of sailing committees shall be final unless 
they think fit to bring the matters under di.s- 
cussion before the Council for their decision. 
At the present time the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion, under the Presidency of the Prince of 
Wales, and Vice-Presidency of the Earl of 
Dunraven and Sir George l^ach, consists of 
a Council of 24, and about 150 members, 
almost entirely composed of yacht owners and 
members of the leading Yacht Clubs, and 28 
Club delegates. 

The Association decrees that a Certificate of 
Measurement of Rating shall be held by every 
yacht starting in a match,- which certificate 
states in detail the various measurements of hull 
and sail area necessary to determine the rating 
of the vessel. These measurements are taken 
by the Association's own official measurers at all 
the principal yachting centres. Mixed races 
lietween vessels of different rigs are discouraged 
by the Yacht Racing Association, which aims at 
dividing yachts as far as is pos.sible into sepa- 
rate and distinct classes according to the 
rating. 

Provision is made in the rules tfaat racing 
craft shall use no shifting ballast of any kind ; 
that every yacht if exceeding 60 feet rating and 
not exceeding 80 feet shall carry, when racing, 
a boat not le.ss than 10 feet in length by 
3 feet 6 inches beam, and, if exceeding 80 feet 
rating, a boat of not less than 1 2 feet in length 
by 3 feet 6 inches beam, \idth oars lashed ai^ 
ready for immediate use; and that all yacl^s 
exceeding 42 feet rating shall be fitted belcgir 
deck with the ordinary fittings of a yacht, in- 
cluding two transverse bulk heads of wood. Tile 
greater part of the work of the Yacht Racing 
Association Council consists in healing and ad- 
judicating upon protests referred ^X 6 them hy 
sailing committees, \vhich is rfearly always done 
in the not improbable case that the decision of 
the committee is considered unsatisfactory by 
one of the parties interested. 

'fhe position that the Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion holds in yacht racing is to some extent 
similar to that which the Jockey Club occupies 
in respect to the turf, but most unfortunately its 
powers are not so complete. Its relation, for 
instance, to the increasing number of local 
classes, and “ one design ” classes both in the 
Solent, Clyde, Irish waters, and round the coast 
generally, is at present somewhat ambiguous, 
and it exercises but little effective control over 
the eccentricities of ignorant or foolhardy sea 
jockeys. ^ 

It may be interesting to consider the creation 
of a racing yacht, under, for instance, the 
present rule. 

A person of sporting instincts and seafaring 
proclivities detern^es to build a racing yacht 
uf a clasi^'or rating, and consults a 

d(^igner. 
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The first question to be decided is what is to 
be the strong point of the proposed ship, is she 
to be a fine weather boat, a hard weather boat, 
or an all-round boat? If designed to sail ex- 
ceedingly fast in light breezes, she certainly will 
not excel in strong breezes; if sailing fast in 
hard winds is to be her princi[ial merit, she 
cannot be expected to obtain phenomenal speed 
in light airs ; if intended to be equally good in 
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crack among the (prties or twenties may have 
kept pride of place for two or three seasons, 
and the ambition of the prospective owner will 
be to beat that fxirticular vessel, and ambition 
will therefore dictate instructions to the 
designer. 

Yacht designing is a most maddening, com- 
plicated, and beautiful art. A successful racing 
vessel consists of a bundle of compromises. 
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all .weathers, super-excellence will be sacrificed 
to general utility. Unfortunately neither intui- 
tion nor meteorological science are very reliable 
guides in forecasting Wj^ther, and a man 
building a light weather boat n^y find himself 
very much out of it during a windy summer, 
^hile a stormy petrel may bitterly bewail the 
prevalence of light winds during an unusually 
fine season. But, as a matter of fact, the 
difficulty of choice is generally solved by a 
desire to beat some particular yacht. Some 


most perfectly Ixilanced, and adjusted into a 
symmetrical and harmoniuus whole ; and with- 
out going deeply into the subject, some account 
of the conflicting principles which the perplexed 
designer has to reconcile is necessary in order 
to understand the nature of his art. 

Those principles in hydrostatics which show 
that a body floating in water displaces a volume 
of water exactly equal in weight to the weight of 
the body, and adapts itself as regards depth and 
line of flotation according to its peculiarities of 
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• form and the situation of jjs centre of gravity, 
have become so generally understood as to 
render any detailed reference to them unneces- 
jsary. They form, however, the foundation 
upon which a designer has to work'. ‘ With 
probably a wealth of cxperieiK'e, and numer- 
ous actual examples in the shape of previous 
successful productions to fall back upon, it 
IS not necessary that a designer should begin 
to scheme out the elements of any new creation 
purely on the lines of abstract science. Never- 
theies.s, /in yacht designing, more than in any 
other branch of marine architecture, (‘areful 
regard to scientific principles, tempered by 
practical experieiK'e, is essential, 'fhat science 
alone cannot be relied upon is f)rov(!(l by the 
tentative methods adopted, and the slow degrees 
whereby apfiroximate jierfection is arrived at,, 
under any new rating rule. A wise dt?signer, 
therefore, will- esjiccially if restricted by a 
rating formula of which he has not had much 
experience — proceed on scientific principles, 
but also on the system of “trial and eiror.’’ 
Whatever plan or combination of [)lans be 
adopted, the essential properties and character- 
istics of the proposed vessel havi.' to be schemed 
out mentally, and tentatively figured down, 
before the graphic process of giving actual form 
to the vessel is proceeded with. 

A short, hut for the purpose sufficiently 
accurate, .statement of some of the princ iples 
affecting a floating body will hell) to the better 
understanding of the nature of the problems 
which the yacht designer has to solve. 

A vessel, floating upright and at rc.\st in still 
water, will fulfil two conditions : first, as already 
stated, she will displac'e a weight of water equal 
to her own weight : and secondly, her centre of 
gravity will lie in one and the same vertical line 
with the centre of gravity of the volume c^f 
water displaced, or, as it is called, with the 
centre of buoyancy. 'I’he whole weight of the* 
vessel may he supposed to be concentrated at 
her centre of gravity, and to act vertically down- 
wards, and the resultant pressure of the 
surrounding w'ater may in the same way be said 
to act vertically upwards through the centre of 
buoyancy. 

When a ship is inclined from the upright 
position through any cause extraneous to 
herself, for instance, through the pressure of 
wind .on the sails, the downward and upward 
forces of weight and buoyancy respectively act 
through their respective centres in two separate 
but parallel vertical lines, and form what is 
technically known as a “ couple.” The 
horizontal distance between the vertical lines 
varies with the inclination, and is called the 
arm ” of the couple. This arm measures the 
leverage with w'hich the weight and the 
buoyancy of the vessel tend either to force her 
iMkk into an upright position or to incHhfe-her , 
t6>i still greater angle*. -ITleforlnerefrect' isthe' 


result of Whal is known as a “ righting ” couple : 
the latter, as an “ upsetting ” couple. 

From a consideration of these facts it will l)i; 
seen that the centre of gravity in every properly- 
designed vessel must be in such a position as 
to be below the point of intersecdon of a line 
])assing through the centre of buoyancy, as 
shifted out when the ship is inclined, and the 
vertical plane of the ship, which point of inter- 
section is called the meta-centre. The com 
billed cflcct of both forces in this case is to 
rotate the vessel upwards towards the upright 
position ; in other words, they form a righting 
couple. 

In the opposite case, where the centre of 
gravity — either initially through top-heaviness, 
or as the result of a shifting of weight on hoard 
— falls to the other side of the vertical line, 
acting upwards through the centre of buoyancy 
when the vessel is inc lined, the effect is to rotate 
the vessel in the direction of her inclination, 
and eventually to capsi/e her ; that is to say, the 
forces form an upselling couple. 

When neither of these results positively follows, 
hut the inclination from the upright is simply 
maintained, as in the case of a yacht under 
wind propulsion, the force of gravit)^ plus that 
due to wind pressure, is balanced by the force 
of buoyancy, and the stability of the vessel may 
be considered satisfactory. 

The curve of stability of a vesserconsists of a 
curve traced along the extremities of the lengths 
of the righting and upsetting arms at stated 
angles of inclination, set off from a base line, 
the former being set off above and the latter 
below the line. Or sometimes, and perhaps 
more conveniently, the cur\'e set off, instead 
of being a curve of “ arms,” represents a curve 
of “ moments,” that is to say of the lengths of 
the arms multiplied into the displacement 

'I'he c:entre of buoyancy is determined with 
almost absolute accuracy from the displacement 
caluclation, into which, in an article of this 
nature, it is unnecessary to go. 

The centre of gravity can be found by balcu- 
lation, after the size, scantling, and position ot 
the various materials forming the vessels have 
been ascertained and fixed, by first finding the 
position of the centre of gravity of each of the 
component parts, and from this deducting the 
common centre of gravity of the whole vessel, 
including spars, rig, and equipment. As, how- 
ever, this process cannot be entered upon, ox; 
cept very roughly, until the . form, scantlingj and 
position of all the various parts have been fixed^ 
and as. the calculation i$ in any case^ laborious 
and liable to error, it is usual to arrive at the 
position of the centre of gravity, approximately,’ 
frdin data derived from cateqlations of similar 
vessels prejnously built, or from results obtained, 
purely experimentally, by inclining existing ves- 
Ws to‘ va]^pus angles. i . ^ 

Aiiothiw term essentially egneerned with ‘sta- 
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bility, is the “ mcta-centre,” mentioned above. 
'Phe meU-centre is the j)oint where the new 
line of upward support, when the vessel is 
inclined at a small angle, intersects the original 
line when $be was upright. The point can be 
determined from the displacement calculations. 

“ Meta-centric ” height, that is, the distance 
or interval between the meta-centre and the 
centre of gravity, is an important measure of 
the stability of vessels, and in all cases where 
the type is not much out of the common, 
meta-centric stability is the only measure which 
it is necessary to take into account. The value 
that meta-centric height should possess varies 
with the type of vessel, but only to a small 
extent, unless the types vary very largely. In 
six yachts whose stability was carefully inves- 
tigated by Mr. Dixon-Kemp, the meta-centric 
height ranged from 3 feet in “ Kriemhilda,” and 
3 feet 6 inches in “ Miranda ” to 4 feet in the 


1 he conventioiu\J centre of effort, that is, the 
centre of the effect of the propulsive power of 
the \vind upon the sails, must also be <*Onsidercd. 
i his is arrived at by simple triangulation ap- 
plied lirst to each of the sails, and from those 
various centres of effort the ('cntre of effort for 
the whole of the sails ( .in be deduced. 'The true 
effective centre of effort and also the effective 
amount of lateral resistance, differ no doubt ('Oii- 
siderahly from results theori‘ti(\illy dt'rived ; but 
by means ol these preliminary calculations U 
designer gets a rough but fairly accurate idea 
as to the tlimcMtsions, dis])lacement, stability, 
and sail area possibli; under the rating formula 
to which he is confined. 

A designer in seU-eling an exam|)le need not 
confine liiinsi'lf to a vi ssel of llur same size as 
that which he is shaping out in his brain. A 
basis of com|)arison has been established be- 
tween the actual ship and her model, and ecjually 



Kig. 1 repre.sent5 a vessel upright, with 
•her centre of gravity in a normal position. 
(.'■ is the centre of gravity, 11 the centre of 
buoyancy. Wf. the water-line. VV the 
vertical fine {Mssing through the centre of 
gravity. 



Fig. 9 represents a vessel inclined, the 
centre of gravity being properly placed at 
ij. n is flic centre of buoyancy shifted 
out by the inclination of the vessel. M is 
the met;i-centrc. GZ is the couple, and it 
is a righting couple, as the force of buoy- 
ancy. acting per^ndicularly upwards 
through / rotates the vessel toward.s an 
upright po.siiiori. 



3 repre'ients a vessel incliued, 
whose (.eiiire of gravity is improperly 
)il:u;ed in reference to the centre of buoy- 
ancy. In this case the arm, Z( I, forms an 
upsetting couple, as the force of buoyancy, 
acting jierpeMiliciiliirly upwards through 
Z, tends to cnpsui: the vessel. 


“ Rose of Devon.” In the case, however, of 
very broad shallow-bodied yachts, the corres- 
ponding heights may be as much as 8 or i o feet. 

For preliminary purposes, a fair approximation 
may be made of the volume of displacement 
appertaining to a suitable form of hull of given 
dimensions by as.sessing it as a percentage of 
the capacity given by the products of the 
three principal dimen.sions. This ])ercentage 
is known as the “block co-efficient.” Or an 
^approximation may be arrived at by assessing 
the relation between the volume of displacement 
and that of a prism, having for its base the im- 
mersed mid-ship cross section of the vessel, and 
for its length her proposed length on the load- 
water-line. This percentage is called the “pris- 
matic co-efficient.” * 

By either of these means a fairly accurate 
estimate can be obtained of the displacement 
which will be the product of any proposed 
dimensions, and conversely from this result a 
more definite determination can be made as to 
^hat the precise dimensions should be. 


therefore between big and little ships of the 
.siime shape. 'I’his ineasiirc, which is known as 
“ Fronde's Law of (.'omjxirisons,” may be roughly 
stated to consist in this, that the equivalent 
sf)eed of a ship and of its small scale duplicate 
or model, are proportional as the square roots of 
their lengths: for instance, if a vessel lOo feet 
long is r(rj)resente(l by a model 4 feet long, the 
speed of the ship would be five times the speed 
of the model, and at these ecjui valent speeds 
all the phenomena which the ship would exhibit 
in the water would be fairly represented by the 
phenomena observed in the case of the model. 
Though this law rei^uire" sj)ecial (qualifications, 
for various obvious reasons, in respect of sail- 
ing vessels, yet it is no doubt fairly accurate, 
and Mr. G. L. Watson has put it on record that 
relying on this law, and judging from his ex- 
perience in small boats, he carried out the 
design of his first- large racing vessel, the '“ Van- 
duara,” with confidence and with success. 

Acting within the constitutional limits of these 
general laws, the object of a designer is to obtain 
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the greatest possible speed qpt of a vessel of a 
given size ; in other words, his problem is to 
find the maximum motive power, that is to say, 
the greatest sail-carrying capacity, relatively to 
resistance. This sounds fairly simple. But 
size ” is, in a ship, an indefinite and undeter- 
minable quality, and “size,” so far as the 
designer of a racing yacht is concerned, is 
“ rating ” — a certain ratio arrived at empirically 
in reference to certain dimensions, and fre- 
quently modified and changed ; resistance is of 
various kinds, and is due principally to wave- 
making and to skin-friction ; sail-carrying power 
is not a constant quality, but varies directly in 
reference to wind force ; other qualities also 
besides speed pure and simple must be con- 
sidered, such as lateral resistance, which mainly 
determines the Weatherly (lualitiesof a yacht ; and, 
moreover, all the above-mentioned factors in de- 
termining design are affected by the condition 
of the element through which the body has to be 
driven, and vary in magnitude and effects ac- 
cording to whether the sea be rough or smooth. 
The solution of the apparently simple problem 
becomes, under these circumstances a most 
complicated matter. 

Speed may lie considered first apart from 
size. 

It is well known that, in sailing boats, size is 
an element of speed, and that, given two boats 
identical in lin-s but of different sizes, the larger 
will be the faster of the two ; and this character- 
istic of “size,” regarded as an element in speedi- 
ness, is not easy to eliminate in any definite 
way. 'I'hus, in considering two yachts of 
different design, it may be very difficult to say 
which is the larger boat of the two, or how much 
larger .she is, or to determine to what extent the 
extra sjieed of the faster boat of the pair is due 
to superiority in design, or to superiority in size. 
Nevertheless, if loo close a definition of state- 
ment is not insisted upon, it is possible to study 
the features of design which make for speed, 
without introducing the i|ucstion of size, and it 
is desirable to do so, because size cannot be 
considered apart from rules of measurement, 
and from what may be termed the artificial 
influences which these rules have upon design. 

If, for the present, the quality of “close- 
windedness ” which, though of great importance, 
may be best cemsidered separately, be ignored, 
the secret of speed in a sailing boat may be 
said to lie in obtaining the maximum of sail- 
carrying power relatively to resistance. It may 
be objected that, in .sailing in very light wind.s, 
at any rate, the question is one not of sail-carrying 
power, but of actual sail spread, which is a very 
different thing. But ceteris paribus^ in virtue 
of certain practical reasons which are not far to 
seek, the actual potential sail spread which it 
pays to give a boat bears a fairly fixed pro- 
poj^ion to sail-carrying power; and, therefore, 
the propulsive force, whether the wind be light 


or strong, may be regarded as approximately 
measured by sail-carrying power, in other words, 
by “ stability.” Hence, in judging of the wisdom 
of any contemplated modification of design 
such as, for instance, increase of beam, draught, 
or displacement, the question to be asked, on 
general principles, is whether the consequent 
increase in stability is worth the increase in 
resistance. On the other hand, if the con- 
templated change were of a nature to decrease 
resistance, the ctuestion would be whether the 
decrease in resistance outvalued the loss of 
stability. 

The features of design principally conducive to 
resistance are large wetted surface; unfairness 
of lines ; big displacement. 4Iut before enter- 
ing upon these topics, a few words on resistance 
are advisable. 

To go at length into the laws affecting solids 
in fluids would far transcend the limits of an 
article of this kind, and those ivho require 
information on that interesting subject must 
study the exhaustive experiments and conclusions 
of Mr. Froude, Professor Macquorn Rankine, 
Mr. Scott Russell, and others. Hut, as the 
results of the resistance of water upon vessels is 
of paramount importance in yacht designing and 
sailing, a fe>v words on the subject are necessary. 

Resistance is caused by skin friction and 
wave making. 'I'he effects of friction are so 
well known to all in a thousand ways in the 
ordinary affairs of life, that the resistance due to ‘ 
wetted surface, or, as it is called, skin friction, 
needs no exffianation. Hut wave majdng is 
a factor with which seafaring people alone 
have any experience, and some explanation of 
the phenomenon is therefore desirable. 

A body, a ship, for instance, travelling 
through a fluid such as the sea, imparts to Ae 
particles of fluid the motion requisite to enable 
them to get out of the way in front, and to fall 
into their places again behind. This change 
from a condition of quiescence to one of motion 
involves the creation of a system of local excesses 
and defects of pressure in the fluid, which 
.system moves wdth the moving body. The 
surface of the sea being covered by atmosphere 
exercising uniform pressure, this moving system 
of excesses and defects of pressure must be 
satisfied by elevations and depressions resem- 
bling waves ; and such waves, if really natural, 
or, as it is called “ free ” waves, would travel at a 
speed determined by the length of the waves 
from crest to crest. But the quasi waves here 
referred to are not natural waves, but are arti- 
ficial, being created by the body moving through 
the water. If the speed of that body is much 
less than the speed proper to a natural wave of 
the «ame length as the artificial wave, the latter 
will acquire no natural wave life ; it will consist 
merely of an undulation which moves with the 
l^y, but which; does not spread into the 
wai^ throw out any train ot 
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waves. Very little power is required to main- 
tain such an undulation ; in other words, 
the undulation produces very little effect in 
diminishing^ speed. But if the speed of the 
body coincides with the speed proper to a 
natural wave of the length of the artificial wave, 
the latter will acquire natural wave life and 
all the properties of a living wave to the fullest 
extent. It becomes accentuated ; it projiagates 
a train of waves extending sideways and back- 
wards, according to the natural properties of 
waves, and covers more and more water with 
waves. The resistance which causes the forma- 
tion of a wave system of this character requires 
a great expenditure of force to overcome it, or, 
in other words, the action of such a wave is to 
greatly diminish speed. 

A natural free wave system, originated in the 
disturbance caused by a ship moving through 
the water, takes the shape of a series of crests 
and hollows ranged in a certain plan relatively 
to the line of progression. 'Fhis series consists 
of low but massive transverse or athwart-ship 
waves, and of echelon, or diverging waves, form- 
ing steep ridges. The different component parts 
of this system are not always all e(^ually well 
developed, because their development depends 
upon the degree in which the various jiarts 
of the system harmonise with the conformation 
of the undulations satisfying the pressure. 
'Phose parts only which harmonise with the 
undulations obtain life and become active. 

In practice it will be found that at the l)Ow of 
a vessel sailing at (piite a moderate rate of 
S|xjed, a portion of undulation exists, sufficiently 
small liid steep to lit in with a similar portion 
of the diverging wave, with the result of giving 
birth to a lot of little live echelon waves, 
trailing away from the stem and bow. 'Phe 
resistance to which these waves are due clocks 
not consume much power. A similar state of 
things occurs at the stern, where even at 
moderate speeds a series of littU; live transverse 
waves are formed, which reejuire greater j^ower 
to overcome. But on the whole, these 
bow and stern wave formations at low and 
mcxlerate s{)eeds, have not much effect in 
reducing speed. The real trouble commences 
when the speed of the vessel through the water is 
sufficient to lengthen out the distance between 
the crests of the transverse waves to about the 
same I'^pgth as that of the vessel. Then the 
pressure undulation and the artificial wave 
system fit exactly, from end to end of the boat, 
and a strong live natural wave system is pro- 
duced. 

A great and fully formed traasverse wave is 
thrown off from or hangs on to the counter, 
followed by a series of equally well-developed 
waves. Wave making is then at its maximum. 
The resisstance causing this form and degree of 
wave making is enormous ; in other words, speed 
is most seriously interfered with. So great is 


the resistance that gs a matter of fact it may be 
said to put an end to any further development 
of spet^d, for in practice it is found that as soon 
as a vessel throws out this well-defined complete 
wave, at about right angles from her counter, 
she has attained her maximum speed, and no 
amount of pressure w‘!l make her go any faster. 
The only way to increase hi-r speed would be to 
reduce the wave making characteristics of her 
hull. That ])roblem involves very deep and 
complicated (juestions, and the most that can be 
laid down shortly and broadly is, first, that a boat 
relying on depth for displacement will, length for 
length, suffer more from wave making than a boat 
relying on breadth for disj^lacemeiU. For one 
thing, in a broad shallow vessel the trough of the 
undulation amidships materially lessens the 
immersed section of the vessel amidships, and 
consequently mitigatt*s the pressure disturbance 
in which the wave originates. Secondly, such 
a form of entry as will thn^w the displaced 
|>arlicles of. water upwards aiul outwards, and 
more especially sui^h a form of run as will 
permit the displaced particles of water to close 
in upwards anil easily, will delay the formation 
and mitigate the seventy (jf the fatal I'ounler 
wave. 




.1 is ific mean Icvul ul llit* waD v. 

C is Uic wave llirimii up l»y llic in»w. 

n U liu- iirsi Dansv w.ivu. 

If ihr distann: CD is tin.- naim.'il iliMaim.- due to two wa\i-v 
IravdliiiK at llir same i.are as the: UutX. thru waves lieronu- 

iialiiral waves and jiive liirtli l«) aiii iioriuoiis mu cessimi of transverse 
waves whii h consume a ireiiu iidous animint of energy lo oven onic 
or rather create. When this state of things occurs, a vessel may Imi 
said to have attained her limit of sjK-ed, as any addition t<i her 
driving jMjwer will he exjH'.ndvd in increasing tli-; si/e of her trans- 
verse waves. 


Skin friction— that is, the friction of the 
water ui)on the iintnersed surface of the boat, is 
the most impfjrUnl cause of resistance up to a 
certain rate of speed pro|X)rtionate to the size, 
or rather, princii>ally, to tlv length dimension of 
the vessel After that jwojiortionate rate of 
spec*d has been attained, skin friction ceases to 
operate as the chief form of resistance, and 
“ wave-making ” takes its place. Hence, other 
things being etjual, a large botlied boat will be 
faster in light winds than a vessel designed on a 
hollow midship section. Midship section A hM 
obviously less wetted surface than midship 
section B, and a vessel built on A will be faster 
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in light winds and slower in j|trong winds than a 
vessel built on B. To lessen skin friction a 
smooth immersed surface is most desirable. 
Black varnish applied to perfectly smooth wood 
makes a good surface ; but it has this great dis- 
advantage, that it fouls (quickly, and a vessel so 
coated must be docked or laid ashore and 
scrubbed every few days. “Valkyrie III ”.was 
coated with black varnish. Her opponent 
“Defender” was built up to the aluminium 
topsides of a manganese bronze polished to the 


A 



smoothness of a mirror, (^old drawn copper 
sheathing is the material generally used among 
us on wooden skinned yachts of any size. 

Unfair lines, abrupt curves and thick <!nds — 
especially of the after body, are also important 
features as producing resistance, princijmlly at 
low rates of speed. 

Conformably to the jirinciples already con- 
sidered, largeness of displacement, especially 
when associated with small length, is im- 
)X>rtant mainly at high speeds, as for instance 
when sailing off the wind in a good breeze. 
It is conducive to resistance in proportion 
to the degree to which displacement is taken 
in the form of depth of underwater body, 
because displacement at a low level .specially 
conduces to the formation of the end to end 
wave which boats create when hard driven. In 
fact, boats with very large and deep underwater 
bodies may be almost said to have a hard and 
fast limit of speed dependent on their length, 
beyond whic^ no conceivable power can , 
possibly drive them. This resistance-cn^ng 
fnnction of displacement is much less marked in^ 


its effects if the same displacement is associated 
with greater beam, and is therefore spread more 
widely over the surface of the water. So much 
for design in relation to resistance. 

The features of design principally conducive 
to stability, are — 

Breadth of beam ; which — with a certain laxity 
of expression — may be said to measure the width 
of the base on which the vessel stands. Its efficacy 
is, of course, largely increased if a heavy crew 
can be utilized as live, shifting ballast. 

lowness of weight ; which measures the 
leverage wdth which the weight acts to keep the 
vessel upright. 

Quantity of weight at low level ; which 
measures the amount of weight acting at that 
leverage. 

If these several expedients for obtaining 
stability be considered in connection with the 
elements of resistance which they involve, the 
following points may be noted — 

Increase of beam must generally increase 
wetted surface, and consecpiently resistance from 
skin friction, especially at low speed ; but the 
loss through increased resistance is not propor- 
tionate to the gain due to increased stability, 
'riie limit to the advantage which can be thus 
gained by increase of beam arises ai)parently 
out of the following circumstances. Beyond 
a certain point, unless the increased beam is 
accompanied by a considerable increased dis- 
placement, and thereby of re.sistance at high 
speed.s, the stability it gives extends to a very 
limited angle of heel, and, apart from the risk <w 
art actual capsize, the boat will sail very badly 
in S(]ually and unsettled weather unless und^- 
CAnvassed for the average strength of the wiif^. 
In rough water increased beam means greater 
resistance owing to the greater effect of the waves 
upon a broader boat, and from this cause a boat 
of large beam and small displacement will prob- 
ably .sail very badly in rougfi water, especially 
if the wind be light. These conditions are 
aggravated by the larger spars necessary to utilise 
the extra stability given by increased beam. 
Stability derived entirely from beam, in other 
words unballasted boats,' reached the height of 
perfection or absurdity — as the case may be 
considered — in the productions of Mr. Linton 
Hope, who, with his J-raters, swept the Thames 
and Solent. They were wonderfully speedy 
little crafts in any weather, but they were cap- 
sizable, and did capsize ; and their existence was 
perhaps wisely terminated by a decree of the 
Yacht Racing Association, that no certificate 
should be granted to bqgts weighing less than 
17 cwt. * 

Ix)wering of weight, so far as feasible with- 
out 'altering the external shape of the hull, 
is, of course, pure gain.. Hence, anything that 
can be done, by good, ensign and workmanship, 
by structural ^contrivances, to reduce top 
ikcightj’ -whether of spars or' hull, consistently 
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with: adequate Strength, must tell* in favour of 
speed. 

With this object in view, vessels like “ Audrey ” 
are built with a double skin of thin planking, 
the inner planks being laid diagonally, and the 
outer planks longitudinally, which is, strength for 
strength, lighter than a single skin of thicker 
planking; the top sides of the “Defender” 
were made of aluminium; the booms of big 
cutters are of built steel lubes instead of solid 
wood, and the centre cores of topmasts have 
been bored out. So also structural contrivances 
may work wonders in the way of increase of 
speqjd if, by altering the disposition of the 
weights, they enable the shape of hull to be so 
altered as to give increased stability for the same 
resistance, or lessened resistance for the same 
stability, All the principal changes which the 
closing half century has witnessed in the designs 
of racing yachts are, in the main, traceable to de- 
velopments of this kind. The first step lay in sub- 
stituting iron for stone, and then lead for iron 
ballast ; the second, in putting the lead on the 
keel ; the third, in forming the outside lead into 
an isolated fin, projecting deeply below the hull 
proper ; the fourth, and last, in carrying tlie lead 
in a cigar-shaped bulb, at the lower end of a 
deep metal blade or plate. In some of these 
steps, and notably the last, owing partly to the 
difficulty of giving sufficient strength to the plalci, 
the change has been rather in the direction of 
obtaining the .same stability by using less lead 
at a longer leverage, and so lessening dis|)lace- 
ment and resistance than in that of obtaining 
greater stability; but the effect has beene(|ually 
to obtain greater speed by increasing stability 
reljftivcly to resistance. 

V absolute increase in the quantity of 
weight carried at a low level, in other words, 
of ballast, may, to some extent, l)e effectecl 
without increasing displacement by greater com- 
•pactne.ss of hull, or by any other characteristic 
tending to diminish structural weight. Ihit 
otherwise it can be procured only by increasing 
the total weight of the vessel, and, for smooth 
water work, larger displacement generally results 
in a loss of speed, excejit in light airs and turn- 
ing to windward. Nevertheless, up to a certain 
point, in rough water, especially combined with 
light winds, weight appears actually advantageous 
oven apart from the extra stability it gives. 
The ht ii^ier vessel carries her way belter through 
the seas. 

The several foregoing considerations j)oint to 
the conclusion that the tgpe of cross-section 
mo.st favourable to success In racing will depend 
very largely on the nature of the courses .sailed 
over, and of the average conditions of wdnd and 
•sea prevailing. The prevalence of reaching 
courses arid sailing down w'ind, of smooth water, 
and steady moderate breezes, will tend to en- 
courage light weights and dependence largely on 
natural stability, that is, stability derived from 
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beam ; while roiigh^water ami iminh lurnuig to 
windward will ciicouragi^ heavier weights .arid 
more artificial stability, that is, stability derived 
from biillasi. F()r normal average conditions, 
and birring the effect of measurement rules, the 
plate and bulb lypt^, in some form, is the mo.st 
ctlicienl, and seems a! nost certain to hold its 
own. 

So far attention h.is been (Miiu'entnated on 
considerations intliuMicing the choice of type of 
cross section, ratlier than of gem.*ral proportions 
or of “lines,” projierly so called, meaning by 
“lines” the longitudinal sections of the hull, 
whether in horizontal, vertical, or diagonal 
planes. 

'fhe lines, in this sense, are governed mainly 
by desire to fiillil two principal requirements, 
In the first ])hu e a certain ilegrce of sharpness 
and gentleness of taper of (he afterbody is 
(essential in order to allow the displaced water 
to close in hehind, and to avoid llic serious 
resist nice that arises from edtly or “drag ” hehind 
the vessel. So necessary is a line afterbody that 
in boats of very large displacement in relation to 
length, or, to speak mon* strictly, of very large 
ratio of disphcenient to cube of length, such as 
the normal cutter yac'ht of half a century ago, an 
afterbody fiillil ling this refjiiirement absorbed 
more than half the length of the boat, thus 
making a bliilT entrance a neciissity. 'This 
seems to be the rtitionak of the “cod’s head 
and mackerers tail ” precept of those days. 

Presuming this first re(iuiri?ment to be ful- 
filled, and pri^suming also that all sharp corners 
or abrupt unfairness of surface are avoided, the 
rennining requirement conc(frns the shaping, 
not primarily of the outline of any of the actual 
lines, whether “water-lines” or other, hut of 
what is known as the “ curve of cross section 
areas,” or “ curve of dis|ilacemenl.” 

In order to make the best use of available 
length in minimising resistance due to wave- 
making, it is essential that this «airve should 
pretty closely resemble a curve of versed sines 
or “ wave-line ” ; but the very finely tapered 
terminations of tlie curve must be somewhat 
blunted in order to make the most of the length. 
'I'his being the real nature of the reejuirement 
to be fulfilled, it follows that the jirecise char- 
acter to be given to the “ water-lines,” or 
horizontal sections, must largijly depend on the 
character of the vertical longitudinal sections, or 
“ sheer profiles,” and “ buttock lines.” Thus, 
in a vessel with a deep i’on!fof)t and straight 
keel, the surface wati?r-linc almost inevitably 
approximates to llie “wave curve,” showing 
considerable hollow, and Ibi fuller and more 
U shaped are the bow cross sections, the more 
[jronounced will the hollow be. On the other 
hand, in boats with no forefoot at all, like 
modern yachts, a concave water-line, or, indeed, 
anything except a convex one, would nece.ssarily 
give too little area of cross section in the for- 
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ward part of the forebody. ^The clue, therefore,' 
to the apparently inconsistent changes which 
have at various i>eriods taken place in the 
character of the water-line, must be looked for 
mainly in the developments which have taken 
place in the profile. These, again, evidently 
hinge, to a great extent, upon developments in 
the shape of cross section. Thus the cutting 
away of the forefoot and all “deadwood” is 
consistent with and has fostered the fin, or 
plate and bulb, types of construction, though 
in recently built boats the feature has doubtless 
been accentuated by the influence of measure- 
ment rules. 

The (question of proportionate length is the 
only one in the first rank of importance which 
has not l)ecn touched upon, and this cannot be 
fully considered at)art from the effect of “ size ” 
and the influence of measurement rules. But it 
is worth while noticing, that besides the tax on 
length, which has hitherto entered into every 
measurement rule, there are certain. natural con- 
siderations of importance, which tend to im[)ose 
an early limit on dcvelo])ment in the direction 
of increased length. Length, besides increasing 
the area of wxtted surface, is a most potent 
factor in weight of hull. If an imaginary design 
of given type be taken, and length be increased 
without increasing displacement, the result must 
be diminished ballast which, vrith diminished 
cross-section dimensions, will give very greatly 
diminished sail-carrying pt)wcr; and, with the 
consetpient rapid dec'.rease in the proportion of 
sail area to wotted surface, the limit of advantage 
of length, for racing purposes, will lie very 
(]uickly reached, so long as there is a reasonable 
proportion of light weather sailing and windward 
work to be reckoned with. Increase of length 
may, in fact, be pr<)|)erly regarded rather as an in- 
strument to enable a fuller form of cross seclion 
and relatively heavier displacement to be used 
w'ithout too serious a sacrifice of speed off the 
wind. In other words, speaking broadly, a certain 
displacemenl requires a certain length to enable 
the available driving force to be utili-sed with the 
greatest advantage in propelling a boat off the 
wind in fresh breezes ; if greater length than this 
is given, the slight further gain obtainable under 
those conditions of wind and sailing will be too 
dearly purchased at the cost of greater loss in 
light winds, and in turning to windward. The 
allowance of length which a given displacement 
thus requires will be increased, indeed, by de- 
velopments in structure and design which tend 
to increase driving power relatively to resistance, 
in the manner already considered, and thereby 
raise the standard of attainable speed. But, 
apart from development of this kind, there is 
not likely to be any marked increase in length, 
except as the necessary concomitant of an in- 
crease in displacement. 

Beating to windward is the crypial tej^...of* 
excellence in a fore and aft vessel, and the quality 
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of close-windedness as affected by shape must 
be considered. It does not, indeed, follow that 
the closest-winded boat will be always the fastest, 
even to windward ; but a certain high degree of 
close-windedness is certainly essential to first- 
rate performance to windward. 

Close-windedness is of course favoured by 
high lateral resistance, but, strictly speaking, it 
depends not so much on lateral resistance 
simply, as on the ratio of lateral to fore and aft 
resistance; and it may, therefore, be favoured 
by decrease of the latter as much as by increase 
of the former. This is an important point to 
bear in mind, especially since decrease of fore 
and aft resistance, if secured without forfeiting 
sail-carrying power, means- increased speed 
through the water also. 

The lateral resistance of & vessel’s hull acts 
as a lee-board and prevents her from * being 
driven sideways or to leeward by the force of 
the wind. 

In boats of the extreme “plank on edge” 
type, the entire area of the immersed profile 
must count at something approaching its full 
value, by way of Iceboard. In those of the ex- 
treme modern fin, or plate-and bulb type, on 
the contrary, almost the entire leeboard duty 
may be presumed to devolve on the plate or fin 
and rudder. In craft of an intermediate type, 
theory can do little to assess the leeboard effec- 
tiveness of different positions of fhe immersed 
profile. 

The reijuirement of effective lateral resistance, 
for promoting close-windedness, though one of j 
great impcjrtance, does not seem greatly 
modify the problem of best design for .speed^M 
already considered, because the depth of keel 
re(|uisite for good sail-carrying powet will 
generally in itself provide a fairly adequate lee- 
board. But it is clear that the general tendency 
of importing leeboard considerations into the 
problem must be to attach ''somewhat greater 
value to depth of keel than considerations of 
sail-carrying power relatively to resistance would 
alone warrant. 

In theory the lateral resistance of immersed 
profile ought not to be affected by the shape of 
sections, and is not, I believe, considered to be 
affected by the majority of designers ; but in prac- 
tice, according to my experience, the lee-board 
action due to a given number of s(]uare feet of 
plate and bulb is superior to the leeboard effect 
of the same number of square feet of immersed 
suHFace of an old-fashioned keel boat. But 
when all is said and done the quality of close- 
windedness is still mysterious and diflicult to 
trace. The preductions of some designers arc 
always more weatherly than those of other de- 
signers, and the reason why is impossible to 
detect. The shape of forward cross-section has 
much to do with it, |ks has also the securing of 
perfect.balance of.-sa^ plan, and the proper re- 
»Uon9 of ^ ceiitr^ of gravity, lateral resist- 
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ancc and efibrt. The cflect of >vind on sails in 
beating to windward will be dealt with later on, 
and we may now turn to the consideration of 
speed as affected by size, and the influence of 
measurement rules upon design. 

Imagine two yachts, the one a precise model 
of the other in every respect, but on a smaller 
scale ; and suppose that they are botli sailing 
in smooth water, with all sail set, on the samti 
point of .sailing, with sails similarly trimmed, and 
heeling at the same angle. A very simple 
calculation will then prove that in order for this 
condition of things to obtain, the wind S[)eed in 
the case of the smaller yacht must be less 
than the wind speed in the case of the larger 
yacht, in the ratio of the square root of 
their respective linear dimensions. As an 
example, if the smaller one is one-half the size 
by linear measurement of the other, the ratio of 

the wind .speeds must be ^ - or 0*707; and 

v* 

under these circum.stances, the speed of the 
smaller yacht through the water will be less than 
that of the larger, in the same ratio. 

Subject to certain minor qualifications, this 
theoretical proiiosilion furnishes a sound and 
nearly exhaustive exposition of the principle of 
the influence of size upon the speed of sailing 
yachts. It is important to notice this, because 
it is sometimes urged that the true factor of speed 
is not size generally, but length simply, because 
the length measures what is sometimes called 
the “ finality speed,” that is the speed at which 
resistance commences to mount up so fast as to 
impose a nearly hard and fast limit to attainable 
speed. '.But as has been already pointed out, 
increase of length does not always afford a royal 
road to increase of speed, because beyond a 
certain point it involves, ceteris paribus, such a 
sacrifice of sail-carrying power that the critical 
point of “ finality speed ” will not be reached at 
all. In fact it comes to this : that whi'ii the 
best has been done that can be done l>y 
selecting the best type and proportions, the 
mo.st efficient way of getting more speed is by 
a simple increase of scale, in other words by 
increase in all dimensions proportionally. 

That mere bigness, a^xirt from difference in 
shape or proportions, is a factor of s|)ced, has of 
course long been practically understood, and as 
soon as yacht-racing came to be systematically 
pur.iuei* it was found necessary to adopt some; 
system of classification or allowance for size. 
There would have been no diffidilty about this 
if the circumstances were .such as to constrain 
all yachts to be built on substantially identical 
models, since in that case anijr single easily 
measured leading dimension would have suffi- 
ciently .served as a measure of size for penalising 
puiposes. But as plenty of opportunity for 
variation of shape and proportions existed, such 
a mode of measurement must necessarily tend 
to dwarf the particular dimension which is 
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measured, relatively ^to the others. And in the 
.same way, however elaborate a measuri.'inent 
rule may be made, liowever many dimensions 
may be taxed, and howeviT carefuily the several 
taxations may be adjusted, the rule must 
inevitably influence design, l)y furnisliing the 
designer with an adilili muiI aim, namely that of 
getting the biggest boat for a given measure- 
ment. And thus, side by side with what may 
be called genuine speed (|ualities, and in some 
degree to their detrinii'iit, others which c\in be 
best described as measurement-cheating (|ualities 
will always be found. 

On this principle it would be easy to trace 
the conspicuous developments of design in 
racing yachts, during moilern times, to thi; 
changes whi('h have been made from time to 
time in the measurement rules. Nevertheless it 
would be a gnat niistaki* to altributi? them 
wholly to the direct and immediate effect of 
the.se rule.s. As has been already noticed, the 
mo.sl conspicuous develo[)menls in hull design 
seem directly attrihutahle to the introduction of 
novel structural C(jnlrivanc'es in the matter of 
balla.sting and to ihc. realization by di^signcrs 
of the irnportaiu-e of the resistance due to 
.surface friction ; but, (»n the other hand, it is 
only reasonable to attribute tla: structural con- 
trivances to thi: pressunr put upon the designer 
by the various rating rules. I’hesir rules may 
therefore be regarded as at any rate the indirect 
and ultimate c-.aiises’of the several developments 
of type and form. 

'Fhe three tonnage rules which were .succe.s- 
sively in force from tlu* earliirst days of system- 
atic racing till 1886, did not, excei)t in the case 
of a change in method f)f length measurement, 
differ very seriously in adjustment of taxatiott Ixv 
tween the two mi;asurements, h’ngth and beam, 
whit'h alone they took into account. Under all 
of them alikt*, beam was heavily taxed and the 
endeavour of the ilesigner was to st;cure the 
re(|iii.site sail-carrying ja^wiT with tlu* minimum 
beam, 'riie developments in mf)de of ballasting 
were all in favour of this object, and w^hen the 
whole of the balla.st came to be |)laced on the 
keel, yachts attained the i>heiioiiienal prf)por- 
tions of six beams to length. 

The introduction, in 1887, of the tax on sail 
area, was ntrarly equivalent, .so far as hull design 
was concerned, to a tax (;n .sail-carrying pcjwer, 
irrespective of the cros.s-section dimensions 
whereby that .sail-carrying power was obtained ; 
and the substitution of this for the tax upon 
beam alone quickly led to transverse expansion 
and vertical shrinkage of the body of the boat ; 
and this produced tlu; fin type in order to 
secure ixronomy in wetted surface. At the same 
time, the desire to lessen length, which was the 
only hull dimension .subject to direct taxation, 
made economy of dis])laccment a prime 
nece.s.sity ; and directly led to the development 
of the bulb keel as an instrument for obtaining 
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the requisite sail-carrying gower from a smaller 
weight of ballast. 

Reference has aln^ady been made to the 
alterations in water-lines which have resulted 
from developm(?nts in ballasting, and to modifi- 
cations in the character of cross-sections and 
the concomitant changes in profile. It only 
remains to notice that the convexity of bow 
waterline which is a necessary concomitant of 
cutting away the forefoot and of extreme rake of 
stem — if indeed an up-to-date racing yacht can 
be said to have any stem — has probably been 
accentuated by the desire to make the greatest 
use of overhang in order to increase the effective 
length when sailing, as much as possible beyond 
the length as measured for taxation with the 
vessel upright and at rest. The shallow 
character of section favoured by the bulb keel 
type lends itself especially to this obje(‘t, and so 
well has it been accomplished, especially iti the 
snialliT classes, that a boat int*asuring say 25 
feet (jn the load water-lim- when upright will, 
when heckling over to a moderate breeze, htngthen 
out to say 30 feet. The additional immer- 
sion at till.' ends, due to the creation of waves, 
adds also to this result. 

Of the. effect of the change of ruli* made in 
1895, it. is as yet f)remature to speak. It may 
be noticed, howirvtT, tiiat, as draught, as in- 
directly measured l)y girth, is now taxed as well 
as beam, in principU? the change consists maitily 
of a ])artial restoration of ta.salion of extreme 
cross-se(‘tion dimensions which ('ontribute to 
sail carrying power, in place of the mere taxation 
()f the sail-carrying powiT obtained, 1'hi* jiar- 
ticular mode oi' measuring the girth, viz., all 
round the hollow of the svrdion, is of course 
an additional hit at the bulb keel type, and 
at hollowness and leanness (jf section generally. 
At the same time, the relaxation of the lax on 
actual total area of sail-spread has already 
arrested, and to some extent reversed, the 
undesirable tendency towards the concentration 
of the whole sail spread into the mainsail. 

'rile results so far are salutary, and the new 
rule would seem to answer fairly well in vessels 
of some size. In the small classes it certainly 
has not deterred building ; liut it has transformed 
the five-raters from nice wholesome fioafs, 
moderately canvased with two or three working 
sails, into horrid little toy s/ii/>s witli topsails 
and jibtopsails and all the jiaraphernalia of a 
“ yacht.” 

Having thus sketched out the principal theories 
under which a designer works, it will be well 
briefly to consider the means whereby he pro- 
ceeds to give tangible effect to the owner’s ideas 
of what he wants, and concrete form to his own 
conceptions of the best means whereby those 
ideas can be embodied. 

Two broadly distinctive methods of procedure 
may be followed : first, a small scale model may . 
be shaped out according to rough general out- 


lines, approximately answering to the form ot 
the mid-ship section, principal dimension.^ 
displacement, and rating required ; which lini n 
may be modified by the designer as the work ot 
shaping proceeds. From this model, whm 
thoroughly perfected and approved of, the “ off 
sets ” — which are necessary to lay off the lines of 
the vessel full size — may be taken, and drawn in 
chalk, properly faired, on the floor of the mould 
loft. This method, though it is still adopted to 
some extent, may be regarded rather in tin; 
light of a relic of former times, when hewing and 
fashioning to the eye was all-important, ancl was, 
on the whole, the most effective agency in the 
work of designing. But in these modern dajs, 
when our insight into the- laws governing thi 
movement of solids through water, the effect of 
wind on sails and the results of the various forces 
acting upon a vessel under sail is much keener 
than it was heretofore, geometrical rule and 
scientific accuracy of calculation count for more 
than eye, and the preparation of a design has- 
become the product of the drawing office rather 
than of the model- maker’s hencii. 

Nevertlieless, the practice of first pleasing the 
eye by mt?ans of a model, which can be licked 
into sha[)e with the gouge and the ^spoke-shave 
in hand rather than the peiail and the measuring 
scale, has still some votaries, and it must be ad 
milled that inold times designers, relying upon thi- 
eye anti ])ractit.al tixperit^ne.e, turnM out remark 
ably fast and sucn^ssful vesstis. 'Fhe superioril\ 
of scientific drafting to eye lies principally in 
this, that whereas the old-time dt^signers made 
frequent mistakes, such accidents are very rare 
now% and a first-class designer can be relit'd 
u|K)n to turn out a first-class article. 

'J'hc second and more a])proveid method is 
to scheme out and draft the form of the vessel 
on i>ai)er, to the scale of say quarter or half inch 
per foot, and to construct a half model front 
this draft, carefully faired. * 

But the best system of all consi.sts, as is 
usually the case, in a compromise. Lines ol 
the proposed vessel should be carefully drafted 
and faired on paper, then a half model should 
be made in \vood, or, as I personally think 
better, in modelling clay, or >vax from those 
lines. "I'his half model should be worked over 
and perfected by eye, and finally the lines 
should be taken from the model, transferred i<» 
paper, and again accurately faired. 

The lines can be taken off the model h) 
.shaping moulds of cardboard or thin w'ood t» 
fit accurately to the model at stated and eciui 
distant intervals ; and by other methods known 
to designers. «From the sections thus taken, the 
water and other lines can be arrived at, and tlv 
w'hole plan faired — that is, drawn to natural 
curves by means of thin wooden battens. 

Lastly,, a wooden model should be made, noi 
so much on account of its conveying to th* 
designer or builder, a more realistic ini 
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prussion of the actual vessel than the plan of 
lines, but because it is almost indisj)ensable as 
an aid to the draughtsman in arranging the 
framework and the plating and planking of 
the hull structure, and in measuring off the 
(juantities of material to be ordered. 

The draft plan exhibits by a series of curvt*s 
and straight lines, the contour of the vessers 
hull on three distinct planes: *1110 “sheer 
plan,’* or longitudinal elevation, showing the 
lines of length from stem to stern, that is to say, 
the sheer-line, water lines, line of keel, and the 
lines of height from keel to gunwale, namely 
frame stations and stem and stern ; the 
“half breadth** plan, which shows the lines of 
length and breadth, namely the gunwale or deck 
margin line and the 
water-lines from 
stem to stern ; the 
“ body plan,** which 
shows all lines of 
brc‘adth, such as 
water-lines, and line 
of deck, and all 
lines of height, such 
as frame stations. 

>Vater-lines, it 
will be obsc?rved, 
have an important 
place in all three 
l)lanes on the draft 
plan. Upon them 
and upon the frame 
stations chiefly <le- 
volves the function 
of exhibiting the 
hull form. ()n the 
half - breadth plan, 
the water-lines ap- 
jxrar much iti the 
same way as, for 
example, the lines 
of angle bars form- 
ing the deck margin 
in a large ship present themselves to an ob- 
server looking down on the skeleton of the 
vessel from an elevation. On the body plan, 
the frame stations appear just as the actual 
framework of the vessel would, when erected, 
present itself to any one* looking at it end on. 

Other lines appearing on the draft plan, not 
so essential for exhibiting the hull form as the 
others, but of the greatest importance as means 
towards securing accuracy and fairness of the 
water-lines and frame stations, are buttock and 
bow-lines, and diagonals.,* The formtir repn:- 
.sent the intersection with the.eontour of the 
hull surface of imaginary vertical planes parallel 
with the centre plane of the vessed fore and aft. 
On the half-breadth plan and body plan they 
appear as straight lines, and on the longitudinal 
elevation as curved lines. They convey a fair 
impression both of the after end and counter of 


the vessel, and of the eoiUour of the forwaril 
end and bow. 'I ne diagonals reprc*st‘nt the 
intersection with the luill surfac’c! of imaginary 
planes, whieh arc* arrangc*d t(.) be as nearly 
pL*r[)enclieular to lliat surfaee as possible* where 
cairvature is greatest ; hence lliey are most valu* 
al)Ic* ehcreks upon the fairness of the* hull, and 
are perhaps the most important of all lines in 
designing sailing ships. 

From tile drawing olhc'e dc]int*ation of the 
hull form, thus generally (leserilu-d, and aflcf 
every nK*ans has been takc*n to secure* fairness, 
offsc*! mcasurc'inents are made*, and from the 
sheet containing lhi*ni the lines are laid off full 
size on the Iloor of the* loft. In this full size 
delinc*ation small inac'eiiraeics, unavoidable; in 

ininuti* measure 
ments from the 
small scale.* drawing, 
are* eliminatt*(l, and, 
in the proee*ss of 
fairing by mt*ans of 
long wooden bat- 
tcMis, a careful de* 
signer will find atl- 
eiitional seeipe for 
the* » Xi*reisi! ol his 
skill an<I taste. 

It is oil the Iloor 
of the loft that 
some of our best 
designt rs imparl a 
finish and charader 
to tlie-ir eone'epliohs 
whieh are liarely 
jiossibli* on the 
small se:ale; draft 
])lan. 

From the S(?c* 
lions s(j drawn, life.*- 
sizer on till* Iloor of 
the! loft, wooden 
moulds are*, accord 
ing to tiu! custom of 
some designers, aeeumtely cut, and these moulds 
are subseejuently placed in their proper position 
upon the keelson of the vessel, and along this 
leauporary skeleton long wooden battens are 
fiislened from sterm to stern. 'I’he dt;signer can 
then judge by e!yi! of the- fairness of his lines. 
If they bulge! out loo much in one place, how- 
ever infinitesimally, the frame mould must be 
proportionate:!)’ reduced : if the slightest undue 
Jiollow is anywhere fiereeived, the batten mu.st 
be wedged out, and the mould alte red accord- 

So far the outline! give n applies generally to- 
yachts of any type (jr size, except the very 
smallest. Further operations are complicated 
and differentiated according to whether the 
vessel is to be built of iron, steel, or 
other metal, or of wood, or is to be compo- 
site, that is, composed of steel frames and a 
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wooden skin. The quesiioii as to what style of 
construction shall be adopted will nc^cessarily be 
determined at a very early stage of the under- 
taking. Up to a certain size, say, roughly 
speaking, 40 tons, wood is the lightest and 
cheapest form of construction. Heyond that 
size, composite or steel is cheaper and lighter. 

i.(argc sailing yachts, vessels of, say, 150 tons or 
upwards, intended for cruising, are not infre- 
quently constructed of steel, iron, or of some 
alloy of which those metals form the major 
constitiumt ; and steam yachts are almost in- 
variably built of those materials. Hut though 
steel, some of the bronze alloys, and alloys con- 
taining aluminium, have been used for the con- 
struction of racing vessels even of the largest 
size, they are generally built on the composite 
principle. 

Each system has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Construction in wood is the best for 
small vessels : but for a large vessel it is not to 
be recommirnded, as it takes longec and is more 
costly, and, moreover, the vessel will wc!igh 
heavier than if built on any other system. 
Steel, metal, or composite is lighter and cheaper 
for good sized vessels, and both systems j)ossess 
the additional advantage, that under them con- 
siderable space is gained in the interior for 
cabin accommodation, owing to the small size 
of iron or steel frames as ('ompared with franurs 
made of wood. In a com])osite yacht of, say, 
300 tons, a gain of possibly one foot in breadth 
would be due to this feature, while in vessels 
plated with steel alone, the difference between 
the steel [)late of J-inch thickness and a wooden 
plank of 3 inches, is also available for increasing 
internal breadth. 

'J'he principal disadvantages of steel and 
nnaal consist in the rai)id variations of tempera 
ture due to a metal shell, and to the liability of 
the latter to become foul and to corrode. 

("om])osite yachts not only possess the ad- 
vantage of roomier and nH)re comfortable in- 
teriors, but the wooden planking can be sheathed 
with copper, which is the best material that can 
be u.sed imdiT water as far as fouling and corro- 
ding are concerned. In large vessels, which 
may have to be docked to be cleanid, this 
is a matter of the greatest importance ; in small 
boats, v/hich can be easily beached, it does not 
so much matter, and, in ])oint of fact, small 
racing vessels are never coppered. 

To follow out the growth of a vessel from in- 
ception to completion in greater detail than this 
would transcend the limits of a formidable book. 
Suffice it to add that the vessel is coppered with 
sheets of cold drawn metal most carefully 
adjusted, the deck furniture is fixed, cabin fit- 
tings, tanks, and all internal fitments are put in, 
and she is launched into the element in which, 
let us hope, she is destined to have an honour- 
able ^:areer.' The mast is steppe^ and ^Uiyed, 
th<^j|ther spars are put in their places, all the 


running gear is rove, sails arc bent, and she is 
ready for a trial trip. 

The launch is a moment of some anxiety, not 
o\ving to the probability of accident, for that is 
an occurrence of (exceeding rarity, but because 
as soon as .she is in the water and her weights 
are on board, the accuracy of her designer’s 
calculations js put to the lest. Her designed 
load-water-line length is marked on the sti?m 
and on the stern post, and if no error in 
calculating the weights has been made, she 
will float exactly as designed. It may be that 
she will he a little too much clown by the head 
or by the stern ; in that event weight must be 
shifted fore and aft of the centre of gravity. 
Possibly she wall not come- dowai to her marks, 
and lead ballast may have to be added. Or 
she may float below her marks, and it becomes 
necessary to reduce the amount of lead ballast. 
I'hese are simple operations, but they ma) 
involve serious conseciuences. If the ship 
floats too high or too low' in the w'ater, the 
di^signer has obviously miscalculated his weights. 
His curve of stability must be erroneous, and, to 
put it shortly, he has made a somewhat serious 
mistake. But so accurately is everything 
calculated out, w'ith such marvel 1oik\ precision is 
the exact weight of every particle of wood and 
metal, hemp and cotton estimated, and its effect 
ii])on the centres of gravity and stability 
determined beforehand, that mistitkes are exces- 
sively rare, anti the vtfssel is generally found to 
float within some fractions of an inch of her 
designed marks. 

Before proceeding furth(?r w'ith a racing 
vessel’s career, sail making must be considered. 
This is a beautiful art, and well-cut, 'perfectly 
fitting sails arc as necessary — if not more nect.*s- 
sary --io success in racing, as perfection in 
design, in construction, and in balance of hull. 

'Fhe materials used in sail-making are flax, 
cotton, and ramie fibre. FRix is never used for 
racing sails, though on account of its greater 
jiliability and the comparative ease w'ith which 
sails made of it can be handled, it forms the 
best cloth for cruising puqioses. But for racing, 
cotton cloth is far superior, and the best possible 
canvas is made of long-fibred American sea 
island cotton ; but the expense involved in its 
use is enormous. The quantity is very limited, 
and as the fibre is nearly twice as long as that 
of ordinary cotton, and of a beautiful silky 
character, it is used largely for lace-making, for 
which purpose the yarn fetches 21J. per pound. 
The market price of Sea Island cotton is three 
times as much as that of the best Egyptian. 
Sail-cloth made of the' former costs double as 
much as that made of the latter, and the cost of 
a mainsail is about half as much again. As the 
best Egyptian cotton is scarcely inferior, it is 
generally employed. 

The advantage of cotton over flax consists in 
^this NcottfM) doth has a closer texture than flax 
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cloth, and conscciuently presents a smoother 
surface to the wind ; the wind does not escape 
through it so easily as through flax cloth, but it 
does escape more easily off it, and its eflbrt is 
therefore expended with less friction. 'Fhe best 
sail cloth is a beautiful material, and is maile 
chiefly of I‘-gyf)tian cotton. 

Though cotton has been grown in ICgypt from 
lime immemorial, it was as an ornahieiital plant ; 
and it is only during the ])resent century that it 
has become an important article of export, 
'rhe value of a long stapled variety from 
Dongola and Senaar, growing in the garden of 
Make IJey in ("airo, was observed by a French- 
man, and being brought under the notice of the 
Pasha, its cultivation was undertaken with such 
siu^cess that “ Make ” cotton bei'ame an import- 
ant production. 

C^otton seed was also introduced from Isle de 
Dourbon and under instructions from Mehemet 
Ali its cultivation was carried on so energetic- 
ally, that in 1S24--5 the yield amounted to 
9,464 tons, '^riie (’ivil war in Americ'a, and 
consequent cotton famine in ICngland, gnuitly 
stimulated the cultivation of the ])lant in 
Egypt, and in 1892 the production amounted 
to about 220,000 tons. The cotton is of 
a superior (juality, and best h^gyptian fetches 
nearly double the price of American cotton, 
with thtf e\ceplioi\ of that known as “Sea 
Island (.'otton.’' This Sea Island cotton is 
grown on some small islands ofl* the c'oast of 
Florida. Tt is very long in the fil)re, and of 
unecpialled (|uaHty, but the supply is small, and 
the price practically prohibitive. 

^'he cotton yarn is all spun in Mam'hesti.T, 
and the cloth woven by the \vell-known firm of 
R. Hayward and Co., whose ancestors stfirti-d 
the trade 100 years ago. 'Fheir business is now 
managed by Mr. E(lward laylor, whose fon?- 
fathers made sail cloth at Coker 200 yi.-ars ago 
from flax grown in the west of 1 England ; hem e 
the name “ Coker ” sail cloth, whi(^h is a trade 
mark to this day. They continued in the trade 
from generation to generation until 1878, when 
the present Mr. Taylor became associated with 
the firm of Hayw'ard and Co., and under liis 
able superintendence, sail-cloth making has 
become a fine art. 

Ramie fibre is no 'new discovery. It was 
known to the Egyptians, and has been found in 
mumny cases. It is obtained from a tropical 
or semi-tropical plant, which grows wilil in 
great profusion, and is very easily cultivated. 

Although the fibre has many good qualities, it 
has not up to the present, or at any rate not till 
i|uite recently, been able to co^ipare favourably 
with cotton for various reasons, the chief of 
which is, that whereas cotton can be j)ut straight 
from the field on to the .spinning machine, 
Kimie fibre has to be scjiarated, or de-gummed, 
from the bark of the stalk on which it is found. 
This operation is costly, and until very recently 
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it could not be accomplished without damaging 
the fibre. 1 he latter dilllculty has been over- 
come by the “ (lomess ” ])rt)cess, but the former 
objei'lion of cost still remains in operation. 

.Another objection U> ramie cloth is that, 
although the fibre is long, and very strong as 
coiiq)ared with I'ottoe and is of a fine silky 
texture, tlu* small loose film-s work u|) during 
the ])roeess of weaving, with the ('onsequence 
that the surface of ramii* elotli is more thickly 
covtTed with small hairy fibres than is the case 
with cotton cloth, and it conse«|uentIy creates 
more wind friction than the latter material. 
Ramie tibre is, however, likely to come into u.se. 
A <!ompo?siie cloth is now made, conqiosird of 
cotton warp and ramie weft threads, and 
inasmuch as the cotton warps cover up the 
ramie weft, the (lifficulty of wind friction has been 
oven'ome, and a cloth stronger thart cotton, 
etjually smooth, and conse(|UentIy very suitable 
for the mainsails of hig cutters, is the result. 

'The “ 1 )efender,” the yacht that defended the 
American (*u|) uiuler the ehalli ngeof “ X'alkyrie 
II I.," had a ramie mainsail and topsail, but the 
mainsail was not used during the race, and has 
not, J think, i.vi i* been sei ii in jHiblic. Re|)ort 
said that the “ I )efender Syndicati* bought ujiall 
the ramie fibre on tht: Hritish market, took it to 
belfast, had it spun into yarn there, aitd carried 
it over to the United StaU'S, when* it was woven 
into < lf)th. 

“ Bona,’^ the Due il'.Abru/./i’s cutter, had a 
ramie mainsail which stood to its work very well, 
but hits this year l>een fitted with an ICgyptian 
I'cnton sail : and “ Mavia,'\i ^;6-feel rater, Itas all 
her sails made from ramie cloth. But though 
these exjieriments have been made, and have, 1 
believe, given satislm tion, ramie does not appear 
likely to su[K:rse(l(.* cotton. 

Although a great advance in sail-making has 
taken place during the last half century, the 
substitutif^n of stixim for sails has naturally 
stilled thi* scientific developnu'nt of the art. 
Demand is small in the yac^hting world, and only 
one firm has given the very diflieult subject of 
cutting sails the attention it deserves. Sc ientific 
nieii liavi* not been encouraged tfj invest much 
linn? u|)on it, and what is known on the whole 
subjcc’t of tlu* jiropulsion of boats by means of 
sails has been slowly and gradually learned by 
practical exjMTieiu’c and by ruh? of thumb. 
'Fradition says that the Dutc'h originally in- 
structed the English in the art of fore and aft 
.sail-making when Holland was in her zenith 
.some two centuries agcj ; w'ith the result that, 
the English proving apt scholars, the mainsails 
of the London smac^ks and c'oasters, Revenue 
cutlers, and last, but not least, of the large 
privateers, some of them of 400 tons burden, 
which scoured the seas during the lain.*r ])art of 
the last and the i.arly part of the jirirsent century, 
were fairly cut, and were probably almost as 
perfect as the l*)Ose hand .spun and hand-woven 
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cloth of those days permitted. Early in the pre- 
sent century, machine-spun yarn superseded hand- 
spun threads, to the great benefit of sail-making, 
for, although hand-spun yarn is preferable for 
ropes till this day, such is not ihv. case in respect 
of yarn for sail doth. 

About thirty years later, weaving machinery 
was introduced and gradually took the place of 
the old hand looms, and the make of sail cloth 
was thereby very much improved. In this, as 
in other trades, the employment of expensive 
machinery brought about the gradual extinction 
of small men, and nowadays the yadit sail doth 
business is i)racti('ally confined to four firms in 
the south of Eng- 
land. U]) to rec ent 
times, loose footed 
sails were? used ; 
thi?y were cut with 
a considerable hol- 
low in them and 
flax was exclusively 
employed in their 
manufac'ture. Jt 
was not until the 
form and body of 
yachts had been 
greatly improved 
that the value of flat 
sails and the supe- 
riority of c'olton 
over flax was de- 
monstrated. Flax 
was gcuxl iMiough 
for the full-bot- 
tomed, iron bal- 
lasted yachts of 
early days, as was 
shown when flat 
sails wen- tried and 
proved to be of no 
advantage what- 
ever. 'J’lien caiiie 
the year 1X51, and 
the revolution in 
yacht (U‘signing caiiscxl by the success of the 
^‘America.'' (Ircat importance was attached to 
her flat cotton sails, and it was thought that her 
dose windedness was due to that cause alone. 
Such, hciwever, was not really the case ; her fine 
])erfornianee was due princij)ally to her beautiful 
model, fine lines and small displacement, factors 
which ensure that a vessel possessing them will 
hold a betterwind than a full-bottomed beamy boat 
of large displacement. 'I'he “ America’s ” sails 
undoubtedly suited her model, but they did not 
suit the British yac^hts of that day ecpially well, 
as was very soon discovered by experiment. 
Flat sails did little to increase their speed, and 
until improved models were introduced the ad- 
vantages of flat sails were not made apparent. 
(Jolton sail cloth was introduced about this time, 
but although tried for a year or two it was found 


useless in making full-bottomed boats go any 
faster, and it was abandoned. 

The object of the sail-maker is to obtain a 
material jiossessing great strength, little elasticit)-, 
uniformity of stretch, close texture, and a smooth 
surface, from which the wind frees itself with 
the least possible friction. Sail cloth makers and 
sail makers busied themselves for yc?ars in pur- 
suing these requirements, and progressed faster 
than did designers and builders of yachts, for 
it was not until the advent of the “ Alarm," 
“Cllorianu,” “Flying Cloud,” “Calatea,” and 
“ Shark,” that laccd-footed and flat mainsails 
came into use. The year 1863 saw a lot of 

famous sc'hooners, 
among lliem the 
“ Aline,” “ Alber- 
ti ne,” “ Egeria,” 
“ Pantomime,” and 
“ Witchcraft,” all 
vastly improved in 
model, and there 
fore capable of 
standing their 
sheets being pulled 
in ; and once a 
yat'hl will allow of 
that, flat sails can 
be used with great 
advantage. Flat 
sails accordingly 
be('ame the rule 
and not the exei.‘p- 
tion ; Imt flax cloth 
was still used, for 
the yachting world 
was not yet edu- 
cated up to cotton. 
In r868 appeared 
the beautiful 400- 
ton schooner “ Sa])- 
pho,”from America, 
canvased with 
cotton. She was a 
lovely model, but 
hatl neithiT power nor ballast to stand up to 
her cloth, and she made a sorry show in a race 
round the Isle of Wight against such boats as 
the “ Cambria,” “ Aline,” “ Oimara,” and “ Con- 
dor.” ('ornpletely remodelled and rebuilt in 
1870 by Bob Fish, one of the smartest men 
in Amenea at designing and sailing boats, she 
sailed three matches against the “ Cambria.” As 
“ Sappho” measured 400 tons, and “ Cambria” 
only 200 tons, and as no time allowance was 
given, the former had naturally by far the best 
of it. She w’onc easily, and her succe.ss set the 
fashion in cotton cloth. 

'^Hie following year Mr. Ashbury built the 
“Livonia.” She was canvased ^vith cotton, 
and the sails did w'ell. But the boat w'as not 
a great success, and in consequence cotton 
cloth again 'dropped out of use for some years, 
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and was not tried again till the year 1887, when 
the “Thistle” had all her sails made of that 
material. East India cotton was, however, used 
instead of Egyptian, and the cloth did not come 
up to expectation. 'Phe next boats to use cotton 
were “Yarana,” “Valkyrie,” “Deerhound,” and 
“ Iverna,” and all the succeeding racing yachts, 
including “Britannia,” “Satanita,” “Calluna,” 

Valkyrie II.” and “ 111 .” were canvased with 
cotton cloth. 

The mainsails of “Valkyrie II.” and “ 111 .” 
were both made of Sea Island cotton, but the 
latter w^as also given a white EgyiUian cotton sail, 
which was used for the ('up races, as it was con- 
sidered a better sail than the one made of Sea 
Island cotton. 

It is no compliment, hut a universally rec og- 
iiised truism, to say 
that the best sails in 
die world are made by 


into partnership, as already mentioned, with 
Messrs. Ratsey in if?8o. 

'Fhe firm of Laplhorn and Ratseys carry on 
business at Cowes, (K)s[)ort, Courock, and 
Southampton, and there c an he no doubt that 
the combination ot talent and e\peric*nc*i* derived 
by this amalgamation has been very beneficial 
to tht! art of sail-making. 

Under these circumstanevs, imimaise strides 
have been made in the art of sail-cutting of late 
years, and the dillicully in setting sails properly 
and kiH-ping them in their placi-s has been pro- 
portionately decreased. I''ivi‘ and iwiaity years 
ago racing yachts were started from an anchor, 
with all their sails down, and it was a very difticult 
business, especially if there was any we ight of 
wind, to set jiroperly the canvas of a 100 ton 
cutler in those days. 
In fact, with much 
* wind the mainsail 


Messrs. Lapthorn and 
Ratseys. 

(ieorge R. Ratsey, 
born in 1769, served 
his apprenticeship at 
East Cowes, and in 
1790 set up on his 
owMi account in that 
town. In those days 
hundreds of merchant 
■ships called at ('owes 
for orders, and Mr. 
Ratsey's business was 
princi|)ally concerned 
with them. 

But he also made 
^iails for flis Majesty^s 
Navy, as in those stir- 
ring times, when fleets 
were constantly fitting 
out at Portsmouth, a 
good deal of sail-mak- 



could never be* got to 
set all day. I lemp stays 
and gear were also 
stretching all the* lime, 
and even if the sails 
wi re ])ro|)erly sil at 
Marling, a jaill here 
and there was con- 
stantly rccjiiinid to 
keep tluan in their 
])lace. Nowadays, with 
perfectly c ut sails, and 
with win? gear and 
rigging, which jiracti* 
(■ally has no stretch, a 
sailing master’s dilfi- 
cMiltics in resjiecl to 
selling his canvas arc 
much diminislied. 'fhe 
sail maker always 
scalds printed inslriic- 
lions with llic* sails, 


ing was given out to v.\lkykie ii andtheski|)perhasnot 

private firm.s. He much more to do 


niade the sails for the “ Waterwitch ” brig, owaical 
by Lord Belfast, to which allusion has already 
been made. 

Mr. Ratsey subsequently retired in favour of 
his son, and the Cowes business was carried on 
very successfully by him until the year itS8o, 
when he retired, and his sons enten.*d into 
partnership with Mr. Edwin Lapthorn. 

James lapthorn ser\’ed his apprenticeship 
itt Kingsbridge, near Salcombe, and then went 
to Ix)ndon, where he managed a large .sail-making 
busine.ss. In 1825 he migrated to Gosport, and 
started sailmaking on his own, account, and in 
the course of time was joined by his two sons, 
James and Edwin, who carried on the business 
most successfully for many years. James I.ap- 
thorn died in 1868, and Ids son James in 1869, 
and the business was conducted subse(iuently 
by his surviving son, Edwin, until he entered 


than to carry them out. Some care, ol c ourse, 
must be taken willi a nt.w mainsail, although it 
is not nearly so easily damaged as is generally 
supposed. Pojuilar opinion is that a sail may 
be spoilt irrclricwably if it gi-ts wet, or if it is 
reefed before it has heconur lliorouglily stretched. 
It is c-erlainlv better to avoid reefing it if pos- 
sible bcfore’it is stretched into shajH*, but far 
from wetting s|)oiIing a sail, 1 believe it does it 
good, ])rovided of ccjurse tbal it gets thoroughly 
(Iry afli.Twards. 

'J’he difference betwec*na wcrll cut and a badly- 
cut sail, though plain en«nieh in practice, is due 
to such small and almo.st im]K*rceptiblc causes, 
that it is not easy tf) acc'ount for the lact^ that 
one firm have .succeeded in acciuiring a practically 
complete monopoly of sail-nuiking for racing 
yachts, especially as the ‘superiority of their ])rf)- 
ductions is not due to any patent process. 
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secret of trade. Excellence led up to monopoly, 
and monopoly has conduced to excellence. 

Severe competition would inevitably have pro- 
duced depreciation of quality in the material 
used, and the primary consideration in sail- 
making is that the sail-cloth shall be Ai ; it is 
no more possible to make a good fitting sail 
from inferior stuff, than it is to make a good 
fitting pair of trousers out of shoddy, 'fhere 
are many small ))oints in sail-making, indivi- 
dually of api^arently but small importance,, that 
go to make a good sail, and it is the combina- 
tion of all these small items that ensures the 
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hand if it is too slack, the cloth will be stretched 
out of shape or burst. 

The constant and undivided attention of in 
telligent and talented men for some three gene 
rations directed to these and similar practical 
matters connected with sail-making, together 
with the fact that, owing to absence of coni- 
])etition, nothing but the very best material has 
been employed by them, no doubt explains the 
fact that, as is universally admitted, the work of 
no sail-maker in any country can compare with 
that turned out by Messrs. Raiseys and Lapthorn. 

The following plan illustrates the most ap- 
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success of the whole. If all sails were square 
sails, the difficulties in the way of sail-muking 
would be comparatively small, and an ordinary 
skilled mechanic would be able to turn out as 
good work as any one else. Rut in re.spect of 
fore and aft sails, the ('ase is very different. The 
cloths of such sails are* all more or less cut on 
the gore, and one of the chief arts in cutting the 
gore is to allow for its stretching, so as to coun- 
teract the stretch of the sail, and thereby pre- 
vent the sail getting out of shape. 

Another very important point to be considered 
in sail-making is the relative stretch of the cloth 
and the rope. This must he e.xactly calculated, 
allowed for, and adjusted, for if the rope is too' 
tight, the sail will be baggy, and 6h the’ bther 


proved and up-to-date method of cutting the 
cloths of sails. Jibs, foresails, and topsails cer- 
tainly stand much better cut according to this 
method, owing to the fact that, the after-leeches 
and foots being cut square with the cloth, the 
.stretch is reduced to a minimum^ Mr. Herres- 
hoff has gone in rather largely for horizontal 
cloths, but apart from the fact that they are very 
unsightly, no advantage appears to be gained, 
and the old-fashipned mtthod of cutting a main- 
sail holds its own to this day. 

^J'he propulsion of boats to windward and the 
trimming of sails is a most interesting subject. 

History does not record the name of the 
astonished boat ,or ship :OaiLDr who first dis- 
that by trimming the yard of his square 
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sail, and hauling in a little of his sheet, he could 
manage, by going about, gradually to work his 
way dead against the wind ; but there can be 
no doubt that the first steps towards beating to 
windward were made by accident, and that from 
sailing before the wind it Avas found out little by 
little that it was yiossible to work gradually 
against it. Though all that we know about wind- 
Avard sailing has bet.-n originally deriA\?(l from 
])ractical experience, the theory and science is 
Avell AA'orthy of consideration. 

JBut before discussing AA'hy a A-essel can be 
propelled almost against the Avind, by the AA'ind 
acting on her sails, the difference between true 
and apparent Avind must be understood. The 
true \yind is of course the direction of the Avind 
as it strikes a stationary object ; a])pari*nt Avind 
is the direction of the Avind as it strikes tlu? 
sails, as it is indicated by the van(? at the mast- 
head of a sh\]) in motion, and it is fM)nslantly 
changing according to the A'elocity (jf llie motion 
of the ship. 

As a craft close-hauled moves forward main- 
taining a certain angle betAveen the plane of the 
sail and the direction of the Z/v/c Avind, she 
obviously draAvs the Avind ahead, and lessens the 
angle: betAveen the plane of the sail and the 
directiem of the apparent Avind, in a degree 
dependent on her speed. Hence it is that 
under e(|ual (Conditions of Avind and of 
Aveatherly qualitii's, a boat progressing at the 
rate of five miles an hour Avill hold a better 
wind ; that is to say, AA’ill sail cIosit to the 
true Avind than one moving at the rate of 
ten miles an hour. 'I'lie differeiK'e in the 
angles SK^tAveen the true and the apparent 
wind Aviji Idc much less in the former than in 
the latter case. 

It is this difference betAveen the true and the 
apparent: Avind, and not, as is generally sup- 
posed, tfie action of tide under the lee boAA', 
that makes a boat hold so good a Avind Avhen 
sailing against a foul tide. Imagine a cutter 
close-hauled going at the rate of live miles an 
hour through the Avater, stem on against a fiAe 
mile an hour current ; she Avill be stationary as 
far as the AA’ind is concerned. She Avill feel the 
true Avind, becau.se the ship being stationary the 
true and apparent Avinds Avill coincide, and she 
will point, say, Avithin thi-ee points of the Aviiid. 

Suppose the tide to turn, and to run Avilh the 
same vc'jocity in the opposite direction, 'fhe 
craft Avill then be travelling at the rate (ff ten 
miles an hour in reference to theivind, and the 
apparent Avind which she feels Avill be draAvii 
about two points ahead ; in other Avords, the 
ship will break off two points, tand Avill point 
within five instead of three points of the true 
direction of the wind. 

In treating of the action of Avind on sails in 
propelling a boat to windAA'ard, the apparent 
wind only has to be considered. The effect 
of air in motion upon a sail set at any angle 


to its direction, is to create an e.xcvss of 
pressure upon the side of the sail ex|)osed 
to the Avind and a diminution of pressure 
on the other side, and the result is a force 
acting at right angles to the ])Iane of the 
.sail. If, therefore, in the case of a ship, a sail 
Avere \n the same |)la le as the keel, the ibree 
of the Avind Avould be exerted in a direction 
forming an angle of qo degrees Avith the keel, 
and, independently of shaj)*-, Avould drive the 
vessirl in tlie saiiii' direction, that is to say, side 
Avays. Hut sails an* always trimmed at some 
angle, exceeding, say, lo degrees to the line of 
ke(‘l : and, therefore, the force (»f the Avind is 
e\erti‘d upon the body (o he nioA ed at an angle of 
less than (>o di‘grees,and that body will have a ten- 
dency to move forward. As an example, a truck 
on rails, e(|iially free lo move forwards or back- 
Avards, Avill, with the sail |)roperly trimmed, move 
forAvard Avithin about four j)oints or 45 degrees of 
the wind. .\ sail being fixed on a body ecpially 
free t > nioA'e.in any diroelion, the body Avill move 
in the same line as the direction of the Avind- 
force : in other AVords, at right angles to the 
])lane iif the sail. If the body is not eijually 
free to nioxt; in all diie« tions, the direction of 
motion will be I'orrespondingly modiluxl lo- 
Avards the line of least resistance. In the (xise 
of a ship, the line of least resistance is a pro- 
longation f)f the line of the keel IbrAvard. If 
the resistance fore and aft be ecpial, and the 
Avind is right aft, it Avill lilow a vessc*! straight 
forward ; if the wind is right ahead, it will blow 
her straight backward. If tin* Avind strike the 
vcss(*l at any angle sufficiently large to fill the 
sails, the course of the wssel will he in a corre- 
sponding angle deU*rmined by the relative pro- 
])ortions of fore and aft to lateral resistance. 

So much for the effect of Avind on a shij), on 
the assuinjition that the force of Avind ujion the 
hull, spars, and rigging, the friction of wind on 
the ean\as, and the effect of curvature of the 
sail, are eliminated. IJul taking these farTors 
into consideratii^n, the result for a vessel sailing 
cl(jse hauled is that the various forces (jf the 
wind may he reduced to one resultant force 
acting in a directum nearly perpeiulicular lo the 
[dune of tlie sail ; the angle between the direclmn 
of this single effedivc force and the apparent 
wind will be somewhat greater than a right 
angle. 

Hut a vessel is not moving freely in the Avater ; 
she is affec'ted by fore and aft and lateral resist- 
ance, and the effect of the latter is much greater 
than the effect of the former. I hese resisUinces 
are also reducible to one resultant force, the 
direction of Avhich forms an angle of something 
more than (jo degrees Avith tin: path of the 
vessel through the water. 'I’hese two forces, 
the one forming an angle of over (;o degrees 
Avith the direction of the apj)arent Avind, and the 
other forming an angle of ‘‘N er 90 degrees Aiith 
the direction of the path of the shi]> through the 
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water, are the only two exkirnal forces acting 
upon the craft ; consc(|iicntly, assuming that 
the vess(fl is travelling steadily, they must be 
equal and opposite, their directions being in the 
same straight line. Hence it follows that the 
angle between the direction of the apparent 
wind and the i)ath of the ship through the 
water, or her <*ourse made good, is ecpial to the 
sum of the excesses over yo degrees of the 
angles formed by the two forces above men- 
tioned. 

Why, then, do vessels go to windward as well 
as they do? is a fair (Question to ask. Suppose, 
as an ideal condition, that a vessel has no fore 
and aft resistance, and has complete lateral 
resistance ; assume, further, that there are no 
spars, rigging, or hull above water to hold wind, 
that the sail is a perfectly flat [)lane, and that 
the frictional value of the wind on the surface of 
the canAns is nil. In such a case the ex<x-sses 
of the angles under cvjnsideration over yo de- 
grees will be infinitesimal, and tlx* shi]> would 
go nearly head to wind. Jt follows, therefore, 
that the close-windedn(?ss of a vessel depends 
mainly upon the relative pro|)orli(jn of lateral 
to fore and aft resistance, upon the effect of 
windage upon hull, s])ars, and rigging, iiixm the 
friction of wind iqion the surface of tiui sail, and 
upon the curvature of the sail. 

A smooth surface is very important, hiaice the 
su])eriority of ICgyptian cotton over flax as a 
material for racing canvas. A fiat sail is also 
im])ortant, but as elsirwhere explained, a certain 
form of hull is a ('ondition ])recedent to gelling 
full value from a Hat sail. Hoth Ihese conditions 
helj) a vessel to windward, and other factors 
come under consideration which produce the 
same happy result. 

Wind, whic’h may be considered as a fluid, 
striking a sail must escape somirhow, and natur- 
ally does escape in the easiest possible direction. 
In the case of a square-rigged vessel with the 
wind right aft, the wind may be said t(; e.scape 
in all directions ; the only distinct irfTect pro- 
ducetl, beyond i)ropulsion, is the creation of a 
cushion of air, which is by some thought to 
interfere with the effect of the wind ui)on the 
canvas. Tt is to mitigate this supposed dimi- 
nution of force that holes are cut in square 
sails, to allow the spent wind to i si'a^HJ through 
the ('anvas. 

In the case of fore and aft rigged vessels, if 
the wind strikes the sail perpendicularly to its 
surfac'e, it may also be assunuxi to trscape equally 
in all direction.s. Hut under nearly all circum- 
stances sails are trimmed at such an angle to 
the keel, that the wind strikes them obliquely, 
'rhe case of a cutter or other fore and aft vessel 
with the wind abaft the beam, need not be con- 
sidered ; the effect is practically entirely propul- 
sive, and in the line of the ship’s keel : she 
nM^es no leeway. 

are dealing with vesst^ls close-hauled, and 


in that case the wind, striking the sails obliquely 
from before the beam, flies off the sail abaft thi* 
beam, with the exception of a certain quaniii\ 
which escapes round the luff, or leading edge of 
the .sail. If the sail can be imagined in a 
vacuum, the wind would escape in this manner 
without interference ; but as a fact, the wind 
flowing from a sail meets a mass of atmo.sphere 
moving past the .sail in a different direction, and 
is thereby deflected from its natural course. 
To enter into a discussion on the exact effect of 
this deflection would be beyond the scope of this 
article ; it is sufficient to point out that this 
opposing force drives a vessel to windward. 

Another assistance to a vessel turning to 
windward consi.sts in this rone effect of wind 
upon a sail is to create a diminution of pres 
sure at the back of the sail. I'he extent and 
scientific results of this diminution cannot he 
given, but the practical effect is to draw tlu; 
vessel u]) to w'indward. Sailonnen have by ex 
perieiH^e discovered that the luff of a mainsail 
should not l)e i.xtravaganlly taut : a slight slack- 
ness, they say, makes a “little draught in the 
sail.” It does something of the kind, for it 
utilises some of the wind which would other 
wise flow round the leading edg« or luff ot 
the sail. It is no doubt partly due to this 
cause that a London barge is able to turn 
to windward under a huge staysail, bulging out 
in an immense curve, 'rhe barge holds a good 
wind, and the sail keeps full. I’he bargee does 
not know why, and he would not sail his craft 
any better if he did. 

'riirning to windward is so important a matter 
in ya<'lUing, and esjiecially in yacht-racing, that 
a diagram illustrating the above-mentioned 
theories may be iist^fiil. 

'fhese theories are, it must be admitted, some 
what obscure ; and, as the effect of wind on 
sails, and of water on ships, have not been ri- 
dneed to an exact science, they are no doubt 
open to criticism. He that as it may, their 
application leads up to a very practical and 
interesting subject, namely, the angle at which 
a racing vessel will lie to the true wind and 
also to the apparent wind, and the latter 
needs more careful consideration than the 
fornu^r in calculating the angles for the leads 
of the head sheets. A smart racing yacht will 
work within 8 points (90^) of the true wind, th;it 
is to say, w^ithin 4 points (45'^) on each tack ; bm 
in reality she sails within 1^ or 2 points of the 
apparent wind, for owing to the speed of the 
vessel the wind is brought 2 or 2J points more 
ahead on each tack, and consequently the vessel's 
head breaks oflp2 or 2\ points. Were it not fo^ 
this fact, boats would go to windward nearly as 
Mst as to leeward, and, excepting in calms, 
steam would have little or no advantage o\ i « 
sail. It is the speed of the vessel which causi s 
the difference between the true and apparent 
wihd^, aftd the faster a vessel is going, the flatter 
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will her sheets need to be drawn in, and the 
worse wind she will appear to hold. In the case 
of ice boats, which travel with fearful velocity, 
the apparent wind is always nearly ahead, no 
matter in what direction the true wind is blow- 
ing, and the sails must be trimmed nearly in the 




This (lia(;ruiii rcpiv^enls a ship cli)si‘haiilc<l 011 the starhoard 
A /fit, ih»j dirui:tion<pf ihe keel ; L J/lhe plane uf llie sails, leprc- 
'Oiitcil for- ihe saM of illustrarion by a strai(>hl line : E C ihe 
dii-ei tiuii of the Inie wind : A'C flu; apfiareiit tlireciidii <if flu- wiiul 
<in Isiard, it being broughl iniirc ahead by the furward in(ivcnii.'iit nf 
ihe ship. Although the lateral resistance, pariii.ularly in a deep- 
vessel, is enoriiiiius relatively to the fun- aiul aft resisiaiiire, 
'‘till, it IS not sufliciently great to prevent a rertain aiiniiiiit 
ue-way._ I^t C D t^preM;nt the line of progression inmU; gmwl, the 
tec- way is the ai^le A C D, Now let C H re]iresc:iit the rt siiltani 
eflective force of the wind, made up <if its action 011 sails, masts. 
ijV^Rtng, hull, jkc. ; and let C AT be tbe resultant of the resistano; i>f 
the water to the lateral and fore and aft nioveiiicnt (>f tlie ve-.sr.I. 
the angle FC H vaxxsX he greater than a right angle, and the flatter 
>hi.* sails can be set the less the angle need be, <ir, in other wonis, 

I he clascr the ship will ssiil to the wind. Also, the angle A'<' /> 

I 2*^*’**®*’ a right angle ; but, if the fore ami aft resistance 
could be done away with it would become a right angle. 

Now, if the ship is moving .steadily along, as C K aiul C II are 
1 he only two forces acting upon her, they must necessarily lie equal 
•nul oppo.site. The sum of the two angles FC fl and HC K e.vceeds 
angles by the angle D C which is the angle bet ween the 
utrectiun of the apparent wind and Inc real path of the ship. Sup- 
posing the fore and aft resistance to liecoine nil, the angle A' C I) 
necoiivis a right angle ; and (neglecting the frii.'tional fonre of the 
'iiQ and It effect upon the ma.sts, rigging, itc.) theoretically, with 
p-riccUy fla. sails by making the angle FC //. a fractional amount 
f^i^ater than a right angle, iTie .ship inight^sail nearly in the wiml's 
* ^ the lee*way would be niardly appreciable and the angle 

•tCE would be made inflnirely small. 

Practically, in modern racing yachts, the angle EC D\s foumi 10 


fore and aft line of the boat. An Atlantic liiu:r 
'vith anything like a moderate wind on the 
quarter, will also bring the apparent wind nearly 
iihead, and, if she sets a sail, the sheet will need 
to be hauled flat in. For the same reason the 
oig cutters, when turning to windward, reciuire 


to carry iheir main booms .almost amidships in 
anything likt* smooth water. Uniler these eir 
cunistances it may seiaii strange that they get to 
windward as last as they do. It is their i^real 
s|)eed through the wati;r, and the fact that tluw 
make little or iv) leeway whit'h i*nal>les iheni to 
do .so. It is not heea.i.se they Iu)ld a higher 
wind than other vessels. .\ hig cutler does not 
point so hijrh as a i rater, she n‘(|uiri*s a 
larger arc to work in, anti if a boat is ever luiilt 
<‘a])al)le ol sailing 15 knots on a wind, she will 
not work within le.ss than 10 points ; hut her 
speed ihrougli the water and the total absence 
t)l leifway will get her to tlie weather mark far 
ahead of a slower antagonist sailing closer to the 
true wind. A London hargi* turning up the 
river on a (It )od tide with a haystack half way 
up the mast, will hold a good wind, Imt she 
will move very slowly through th(‘ water. 'J'he 
harget! would probably say that his ship went 
bt‘lter JO windward loadetj in that way than she 
would if light,«and would add that the hay stack 
did it, especially the leeside of the hay slack. 
V'erv likely he is right ami has arriv(‘d at perfectly 
accurate cont'liisions purely empirically. 

It is thi* apparent wind wliich has to be 
f'onsitlereil in ealeulaling tbe proper angli'S 
for the leads of the heatl sheets. It is 
most imiiorlaiu that a vessel’s sails should 
be trimim‘tl at proper atigles, and at eipial 
angles. 'The leads lor the fnre and jib sheets 
of a large cutter are generally clr.iw n at an angle 
of from 7} to S degrees to the lim* of ilu* kt‘(.'l, 
ami those of small vessels at from <> to (>.1 
degrees, tlie differtmt'i* in angle being due to the 
relative diflerence in speed. 'The m.iin shtvls 
«)f big cutters are, as before imailiDned, brought 
in almost amidships, but as the angle of tbe gaff 
is considerably bntatler than that of tin* b«)om, 
the mean angle of the tnainsail is ab«>ut the 
same as liiat of the headsails. In the ease of 
small boats, in order to obtain ecjualily of 
angles, main sheets an? m)t broughl in nearly so 
flat. 

A great deal has ln?en sail I lately about the 
advantagt* of having holes in sails, in order to 
let the wind out. 'Fhe idi-a .seems a strange 
one, hut it is by no means new. 'I’lu? Japanese, 
for instance, havi? always laced their sails It)- 
gellier with about a .t-im:h opening between the 
cloths so as to allow of the esi ape of tht? spent 
wind Ivxperience proves that tlie wind betomes 
banked up in front of a mainsail with the 
sheet out, a sjiinaker, or anv sijuare sail : and 
that then.* is nothing like the weight of wind 
in tin? sails that there aiijiears to be. .\il 
yachtsmen know that it is tlu Irst filling out of 
a spinakt.T that tries the gear, and that after- 
wards it settles down (luii.lly. Doubtless the 
decrease of wind pressure, owing to increase 
in speed of the \essel, is a partial cause of 
this; but it is also due tw the fact that the 
sails arc then bat.ked by large air cushions of 
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spent wind, and it is the pressure of the 
followinj; breeze on that air cushion which 
drives the vessel alonj^. Any landsman may 
demonstrate the same fact by standing on a lee 
shore under a high cliff, and even at some 
distance fr^^m it, during a heavy gale of wind, 
and then mounting to the summit of the cliff. 
He will find ahnost a calm at the bottom, and a 
gak: fit to blow him off his legs at the top. It 
is the air cushion which produced the effect, and 
were it not for this the launi'h of boats from off 
a steel) shore would be impossible. It is 
the force of tht; sea, not the force of the wind, 
which drives a lifeboat back and washes her 
broadside to thi; beach ; the strength of the gale 
is !iot ftrlt until she gets some distance from the 
shore. Holes in the canvas of scjuare- rigged 
vessels may therefore bi; beneficial by allowing 
the dead wind to escape, and enabling the 
living wind to exert more direct force on thi- 
sails ; but holes would be usi'less and worse 
than useless in fore and aft vessels on almost 
every point of sailing. Spinakcrs are practic- 
filly the only sails to which the princii)le could 
be properly applied, but as we are slow to a<lopt 
new, or to revert to old ideas, and as neither 
the scientific mind nor the' practical mariner 
has arrivt.-d at a definite conclusion on the 
subject, holey spinakers are not likely to come 
into fashion. 

And now having briefly glanced behind 
the veil of mystery surrounding designing, 
construction, and .sail-making, let us return 
to the consideration of thi; yacht — launched, 
sparred, canvased, ready for sea. 'Fhough a 
good designer may safely be trusted to make his 
calculations so accurately as to ensure that the 
vessel's flotation line, stability, centres of effort, 
gravity, and lateral resistance, are all as he 
intended them to be, no human ingenuity, 
.science, or experience-, will ensure her sailing up 
to her proiJer form at once. 

A racing yacht is a marvellous product of the 
human brain, but, like all such products, 
imperfect ; and its im])erfections can be reduced 
to the lowest possible minimum only by the 
anxious care, study, and expcrieni e, of tho.se 
who have to sail her. J have ne^er known the 
.scientific designer to be of much use in screwing 
a vessel up to her best form. Ships are very 
human, and rather feminine ; they act like 
intelligent, l)ut slightly unreasoning iTcatures. 
They do all kinds of odd things, and do not 
si'cm to know themselves why they do them, 
anil it is very difficult to find out. They have 
their own individual peculiarities of disposition ; 
one^ vessel will liki; her mast stayed as rigid as 
an iron bar, while another won’t .sail at all with 
the runner too taut. In some cases the boom 
can be carried almost amidships on a wind ; in 
others the sheets must be eased a wee bit. . In 
getting a new vessel perfectly fit -some little altem- 
tions in ballast will almost certainly be required*; 


a bit of weight may have to be shifted fore or alt 
to make her comfortable on her helm, and it 
may be found desirable to stay the masthead a 
bit aft or forward as the case may be to make 
the l)alance perfect. 

All this requires a great deal of attention. 
An experienced skipper can tell by the feel of 
the vessel and the way she acts w'hether she is 
going comfortably to herself, and some of thesi* 
skippers are endowed with a marvellous facult)- 
for discovering her whims and peculiarities, and 
for humouring them. But though a good deal 
can l)e done to get a ship in her proper trim 
during trial trips, no real estimate of merit can 
be formed until the new ship meets her rivals 
with rac'ing colours up in a good breeze and 
under fair conditions of sailing. 

'rhe first match is a great occasion. The 
momentous question whether you are the proud 
owner of a flyer, or the somewhat despondent 
possessor of a vessel only indifferently good, 
will be tested. 'l‘he hoj)es and fears of anxious 
months will be justified or established. Bill 
even though achievemt.-nt falls short of cxpeirta- 
tion, the yacrhtsman need not despair. The first 
m.att'h is not infrircpiently followed by a lonj* 
and somewhat gloomy consullJUion between 
owner, skippi.-r and (li;signer, resulting in allera- 
tions and modifications of a character highly 
beneficial. On the other hand, if a winning flag 
is the result, a wi.se owner will fie wary, shy of 
experiment, and will not forget tht? wisdom of 
the adage “ Jet well alone.” 'I'he first few races 
will suffice to get your vessel into the best possible 
trim. Tht! proper position for every ounct? of 
movable weight and the exact way she likes ht?r 
masts to be stayed, and her sails trimmed will 
have bt;en asc'crtained. But to keep her invari 
ably to her best form suri)a.sses the wit of man. 
So delicately balanced are all the factors and 
forces involved, that differences too slight to hv 
perceptible produce most appalling results. Ships 
act like sentient creatures, t^e^ are subject to 
moods and fancies, and are liable to fils of 
temper, good and bad. Sometimes thd vessel 
will not sail ; the helmsman knows at once that 
something is WTong, he feels it, the vesstd 
seems half asleep, drow^sy, irre.sponsive, and the 
fact is soon made disgustingly evident by com- 
pari.son with your competitors in the race. Wh*^t 
is the matter ? Nobody knows and nobody can 
find out. Kver>’thing --’Weights, stays, sheets - - 
are exactly as usual, and all hands become 
reduc'cd to a frame of mind that finds a natural 
though perhaps immoral relief in language of a 
strictly un-parliamenjary character. And thi-n, 
after straining; patience to breaking point, ilic 
fickle jade w^akes up, sails like a witch, and dot s 
^er best to atone for past misdeeds. And ilie 
reason of all these vagaries is beyond human 
ingenuity to discover. Of course some minute 
, change, in the*angles of the sails, in the position 
the -crew, in the tautness of the weather 
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runner, has made all the difference in the world, 
a difference, that is to say, imperceptible in 
cruising or pleasure sailing, but very noticeable 
when it comes to racing against vessels with an 
average difference of speed of perhaps only a 
few seconds in a twenty-mile course. These per- 
turbations of perfection, however annoying they 
may be at times, undoubtedly constitute one of 
the many charms of racing. You have got a 
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with one or two exveptions, ideniic'al wiih the 
ordinary Hoard of I rade riik*s of ilu* road at 
sea. I he |)rin(*ipal regulations may be Mimmed 
up as follows : 

\achls having the wind free nuisl keep clear 
of yachts close-hauled ; yai'hts on tin* [M>rt tack 
must give way to yac'hls on the starboard taek; 
an overtaking yacht must clear of the over- 
taken yacht. \ yacht may luff as much as she 
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ver> be lutiful machine, but you can never feel 
that you are utilising it to the utmost of its 
«ipacity. You may .sail the saine boat, season 
after season, and yet every day there is much to 
he observed if you have eyes to see, and much 
to be learned if you have braihs to note, and 
something to be done if you have ingenuity to 
act. Possibilities of improvements are ever 
present, and hence the interest in your vessel 
never flags, nor does the pastime of racing ever 
pall. 

The rules to be observed in yacht-racing are. 


pleases to pruvenl another yacht ]xissing her to 
windward, but she may not bear down off hiT 
course to prevent a yacht ]>:issing her U; leeward. 
If in rounding any mark in a race, <jr any 
obstruction, an inside yac’ht has an overlay), the 
outside yacht or yachts must give her sufficient 
room. A yacht is c0nsitlcn.1l to l)e overtaking 
until she has passed clear of the otht.T ; and 
overlapping means that when the leading vesseVs 
helm is altered to round a mark the following 
vessel has not a free choi< e and cannot pass 
outside tlie leader without touching her. Then 
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there are various regulations as to anchoring, 
sounding, icc., &c., all with the object of carry- 
ifig out the principle that vessels may be pro- 
pelled by sails only. 

In former days yachts were* started from an 
anchor, but about thirty-five years ago the Royal 
J-,onclon Yacht (lub substituted ilying starts. 
'I'his system has been universally ado]Jted, and 
vessels are now always started under way. 

Clood judgment and knowledge of weather are 
most valuable cpialities in a racing skipper, for 
shortening or making sail is practically out of 
the (piestion during an ordinary race. It is 
possibli- to set a topsail or take in a topsail, 
or to substitute one topsail for another, an(l 
of course it is a sim])le matter if all com- 
petitors act in the same way, but usually the 
gain accruing from shifting sail is not commen- 
surate with the detriment owing to the loss of 
time incurred through doing so. Staysails, ji!> 
topsails, s])inakers, can of course be set, taken 
in, or shifted at will with no more. harm than is 
caus(‘d by the men running about : a matter, how- 
ever, which should not lu* overlooked, for shaking 
a vi-ssel interferes, especially in light weather, very 
seriously with hir speed : but reefing is generally 
out of till? (juestion during a race ; and as a 
rule it may be said that wliatever I'anvas you 
start under must be i^irried or dragged along 
somehow to the finish. It is very necessar}’, 
therefore, that the canvas set should be adapted, 
not only to tlu? strength of the wind at the time 
the race is started, but also in view of what the 
weather, wind and sea is likely to be during the 
match. 

'Phe start is efTected across an imaginary lint?. 
The usual custom is to moor a small boat bearing 
a big flag at a distance of some hundreds of yards 
from the shore, or from the ('ommittee boat. 
I'he starling line consists of the projection of a 
line formed by the alignment of two objects on 
shore, such as two f)osts, or a post and a c.hurch 
steeple, or factory chimney ; and the competing 
vessels must cross it between the shore and flag 
boat, or between the Committee boat and flag 
boat as the case may be. At five minutes before 
tht? time appointed for the start, a gun is fired 
and the Blue Pi?ter hoisted, and the yachts are 
thi*n in the starter’s hands and subject to all the 
rules of the Yacht Racing Association. At the 
exact moment of the start a second gun is fired, 
the Blue Peter is hauled down and the race 
begins. During the interval of five minutes 
elapsing between the two guns, the object of all 
helmsmen is to manceuvre so as to get into the 
best possible position, — which position is deter- 
mined by the direction of the wind and tide, 
and to cross the line, if possible, exactly at gun 
fire. If a yacht crosses too soon by the fraction 
of a second, she must go back and recross the 
line, her number on the card w^ill be displayed 
from shore or from the Committee vessel, and 
sbn^c suitable sound signal given to attract, her 


attention. To re-cross the line is a manieiivtr 
which in nine cases out of ten rcduci?s ih.* 
chance of winning to the lowest y)ossiliK- 
ebb. It is well to get under w^ay and jill ilu 
ship about some time before the first guii 
fire, so that all things may be in their prope r 
pla<;es and all panic and confusion avoided nt 
the last moment. I'he shiy) should he pluci‘d 
in a good position for seeing the gun ; some oiu* 
is told off to watch for the puff of smoke with 
his finger on a stoj) watch ; he will catch tin- 
flash of the gun on the instant, start the stoj) 
watch and call out the time to the helmsman as 
it elapses : One minute gone,” “two minutes 
gone,” “half time,” “two minutes to go,” “a 
minute and a half to go,” -“one minute to gD,” 
“ forty seconds, thirty seconds,” and so on. 
This is not (piite so easy as it sounds, for the man 
taking the time must be ready to answer in 
sttinlaneously, and above all things cf.)rrcctly, tin* 
helmsman’s agoni.sed inquiry, “How mueh to 
go?” and all the time the men are tumbling 
about ovi?r eaeh other, booms are flying about 
his head, sails are shaking and slatting, collisions 
ai)pear, to say the least of it, probable, and a good 
deal of shouting and confusion prevails. “Ki. 
])anie,” should l)e the skipper’s mptto. All his 
business, good easy man, is to know instan 
taneously what be ought to do, and deciiie 
instantaneously what he is going to do in refer 
i‘nee to his own and every otlter vessel in the 
race ; to work his boat into a weather berth 
somehow or other ; and so to estimate his speed 
and so to manieuvre his vessel as to bring her 
bowsprit end within a few yards or feet of the 
line when the second gun fires. IVy to imagine, 
say, eight 20-raters maiifcuvring in a confined 
space not infrequently obstructed by shipping, 
each vessel struggling to get into a vreAther 
berth and to l)e on the line to the moment, the 
whole eight striving to occupy a position just 
big enough for one, twistiftg and turning about, 
shaving each other by hairsbreadths ; and some 
idea of the difficulty of a .start may be formed. 
A racing skiy)per should have eyes all over his 
head, his brain must work like lightning, and 
his action must be equally swift. He mu.sl 
meet every emergency as it occurs, automatically 
obeying the racing rules without thought, and 
he must be a marvellous judge of pace. When 
it is remembered that, in class racing and when 
vessels are pretty evenly matched, a good stiut 
means winning and a bad start means losing tliv 
race, it is not surprising that first-rate racing 
skippers are few* in number, or that their linir 
turns grey early in life. 

Some men . make' very elaborate plans for 
starting. It is a good thing, no doubt, for il^c 
iielmsman to set definitely in his mind what ho 
wants to do and intends to do if he can, but 
probably eve^body else desires to do precise ly 
the same thipg, plans require frequent 
Ikatiom A good «le is, I think, to co»no 
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down to the line with plenty of way on. The 
advantages derived from the eomnianding posi- 
tion of u weather berth are enormous and ob- 
vious, but if to get into and keep that position 
you have to waggle your ship about, or shoot 
her u}) into the wind to deaden her si)eed, and 
eventually cross the line with but little way on, 
a rival coming down fast may shoot by you to 
leeward, and even pretty close to leeward, and 
lake your pride of place before your shi]) gels on 
her legs. Of course no two starts are alike. 
Some may be in a flat calm, when you drift cm.r 
the line stern first, others in light airs with 
vessels jostling each other and no harm done ; 
others in plenty of wind, when a mistake may 
mean collision, big breakages, and perhaps 
dangers to life and limb. One day a start will 
be down wind, on another the wind may be 
blowing right up, or it may be a reaching wind. 
Infinite variety is the law and constitutes one of 
the many charms of racing upon the sea. 

Courses vary in every locality according to 
the necessities of thi* case. 'J'he)- are marked 
out by light-ships or buoys, or, if sut'h natural 
marks are not available, by flag boats moored. 
Usually the race is twi(;e round the c'ourse, and 
the distance to be sailed is generally 8 milers for 
I raters, 12 for i raters, 15 for 2^-, and 17 or 18 
for 5 raters, 25 or 30 for twenties, 40 miles for 
40 raters, and 50 miles for larger yachts. Oc- 
casionally races are three times round a slujrt 
course, as for instance at Tor(|uay, and C.lianiu l 
races are from point to point, as in the races 
from the Nore to Dover, or .Southend to Harwich. 

The intere.st attaching to a rac'c is so obvi(jus 
to the initiated, so incomprehensihle to those 
ignorant of the sport, that any attempt at 
description, is but lal)our lost. It seems but a 
dull affair to those who do not understand tin* 
game. Half a dozen yachts start to sail over a 
certain distance, one of them is faster than the 
others and must therefore win, such is a very 
general conception of a yacht rare ; but it is 
far from true, for skill in handling a racing 
yacht on the sea is a more important factor in 
determining victory than skill in riding a rac c- 
horse on the turf ; and the clement of trhance 
plays a most important part, espec^ially in light 
summer weather. I'hc movements of tlie 
clouds, the surface of the water, all the signs of 
the weather arc carefully scanned, and every 
little ratspaw taken advantage of, but in s])ite of 
the utmost watchfulness flukes are of (rommon 
occuiTence, the last is often first and the first 
last, and until the gun is fired no race is safe. 
Moreover, an inferior vessel by getting a good 
start, or otherwise obtaining 41 commanding 
position may, and very freciuently does, beat a 
suj>erior boat under perfectly fair and ccjual 
conditions of w’eather. On a reach or turning 
to windward, it is obviously difficult for a 
vessel behind or to Jeeward to get by an oppo- 
nent, even though she is the faster of the two. 
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Slur cannot ])ass tej, windward, for to do so she 
must get into the leading vessel's wash, and that 
will slop her, and llu* leading boat may lufl' as 
she pleases in order not to he |)assi‘tl, and does 
lufl; and will lulT till both vessels are bead to 
wind. 'I'liese luffing matches between two 
noted rivals not inlre«uiently ri’sul! in ]nitting 
them both behind slnwiT l)oals. I'o ])ass to 
leeward, an overtaking vessel must keep a long 
way to leeward, otherwise, even if sailing two 
feet to the other's one, she will slop as soon as 
she gets under the lee of her op|)f)nent's sails, 
and it must be borne in mind that the can\as«>f 
a yacht ol any si/e affet'ts the wind for a long 
distance. While llu* lea«ling slower boat is 
sailing along ibe chonl of an arc straight for 
the mark, the faster overtaking vrssel lias to 
describe the an*, aiul may not get tn llu* mark in 
liiiu- to cut her ailversary mit. Tn turning to 
windward a boat once in a weather lu rth must 
be v<‘ry badly handled jn- vi-rv inferij»r t(» idlnw 
hersj'lf to be passed. N'our opponent may 
work up to you, but he cannot g«‘l thnnigh your 
lee, and onci* you are planted on his weather 
bow it is very difficult fnr him to get to w indward 
«)f )uii. In cross la(*king will stay upon liis 
weather bow’ as be passi s, and though he ta<'ks 
at once you will give him a terrible shake up. 
Of course ivi*iy dodge will be tried. In 
ap))roaching you, and not being cjuiti* abh* to 
pass ahead of you, slu: w ill ke» p a good full and 
pass just under your stern, and still kei'ping a 
goo<l full may scramble out clear, and ( ertainly 
will do so if you are a inoinenl loo late in slay- 
ing. A series of short tacks in rapid suct:e*ssion 
may be tried, and if your o|)|M)nint boat is 
(jiiicker in slays, or carrii s her way belter than 
yours, she will i\*ilueir you to a standstill and so 
wriggle tnit clear. Siie may try a false tack, 
pri'tend to stay, lait put lur lu lm up and fill 
again on the original tack, and if yon are not 
watching her closely and do not follow' her 
(juic kly i nough, she will scrape clear of the k-c- of 
your sails, fei*l the true wind, and it is all up with 
you. A hundri’d dodges may be resorted to, 
but for all that it is extremely difficult for one 
boat to get by anolhi-r boat to windward unless 
she is very much thi^ fasti r and mor(? wealherly 
vessel of the two. Running dead before the 
wind is the most disastrous situation for a 
leading yacht ; she can do nothing to impede 
the vessirl behiiul her, but the latter can do 
something to slop her. iiy sailing dead in the 
wake of the leader, the sails of the pursuing 
vessel intercept .some ol the wind, and the 
vessel herself will be drawn ahead by the 
moving water in the wake. 

Running with s])inakers is the most trying 
point of sailing. I'wf) vessels may sail for miles 
and miles abreast of each other the spinaktT 
boom of the one almost touching the main 
boom of the other, and sometimes one will 
draw ahead a few yards owing to some little 
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extra flaw of wind, and will tjien fall back again, 
and the other will temporarily draw ahead, and 
the helmsman can do nothing except try to hold 
his ship straight with no obj'cct to guidq him, 
crouched in a constrained attitude, craning his 
neck to try and see under the spinaker, often 
with a blazing sun on the back of his neck, and, 
if running by the lee, in abject terror of a 
sudden jibe. AVith the breeze falling toward 
evening, as is often the case in fine weather, the 
leading boat on a run home is at a great 
disadvantage. She may sail into a calm and see 
the rest of the fleet coming up with a nice little 
breeze, and passing her ; and, paradoxical as it 
may sound, the same untoward event may over- 
take her when, towards the close of a calm day, 
a breeze springs up. Hie hindmost yachts will 
feel it first, and by the time it reaches the 
despairing leader, the whole fleet may have 
sailed by. The tide also, in places where it 
runs strong, as in the Solent, wins and loses 
many races. You may be leading by half a 
mile in a very light breeze, and, on rounding a 
mark, be brought almost to a standstill by 
meeting a foul tide, and before you have 
j)roceeded half a dozen yards the othtirs are on 
top of you, and practically the race begins all 
over again. On the c)ther hand, you may have 
a very slight lead of a vessel overhauling you, 
but by scraping round a mark a few fathoms 
ahead, you may get into a fair tidi?, and be a 
mile away before your adversary rounds. 

Great is the uncertainty of racing, an un- 
<?ertainty that adds infinite variety an(i charm to 
the sport ; and though in the long run su[)eriority 
will tell, and the best boat >vill show’ the longest 
string of flags at the season’s close, if you have 
a decent boat you need never despair, and may 
make a gallant show also when you sail home to 
lay up. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that a smart 
<?rew’ is essential to success. U'he men must be 
young and active, intelligent, courageous, and 
])ossessed of endurance and of the jieculiar 
finality that enables a man to skip about on a 
tumbling slippery surface, sloping like the roof 
of a house, w’ithout falling off. Quickness is 
necessary, for your chance of cutting out an 
opponent at a mark, or holding or passing him 
at any time during a race, depends upon the 
rapidity with w’hich every operation is carried 
out. To get a spinaker set or to shift stay-sails 
a few seconds quicker than anybody else may 
give you the race. Courage is neces.sary, 
especially to w’ork aloft when a vessel is hard 
driven in a nasty sea ; and endurance, for to race 
perhaps twelve days in a fortnight, and be wet to 
the skin most of the time, takes a good deal out 
of a man. 

Some races are doubtless uninteresting. 
But little fun is to be found in drifting round a 
course on very calm days. On^ such orcasions.. 
vessels get strung out, flukes are the rule, and*^ 


some lucky air of wind will probably lift some 
fortunate boat into a position which makes hi:r 
victory certain ; but such days are infrequent in 
our climate. The vast majority of races are 
sailed with plenty of wind, and sometimes a 
good bit to spare ; and the interest and excite- 
ment of a race under such circumstances are 
intense. The attention can never flag ; every 
moment is full of possibilities, and brain and 
nerve arc kept on a constant strain. 'lo give an 
adequate conception of the excitement of a 
closely contested race is impossible, but the 
closeness may be gathered from the fact that in 
class racing over courses of 20 miles victory or 
defeat frequently hangs upon a question of a few 
feet. 

When vessels of different rating race in 
common, time allowance is used to bring them 
together. 

For the (‘onvenience of yachtsmen the Yacht 
Racing Association has arranged the time allow- 
ance betw'cen yachts of various sizes in a time 
table or scale, on reference to w-hi*:h the allow’- 
ance that one yacht has to concede to another 
may be easily reckoned. 

At the same time it must be observed that no 
time allowance will bring a very big vessel back 
to the level of a very little one. In light winds, 
lofty canvas feels an air that would not touch 
the lower sails of a small vessel, and in strong 
winds power will prevail. Where the difference 
of rating is great, the big ship is, bar accident, 
bound to w’in ; on the other hand, where tlio 
dififert^nce of rating is but small, the advantage 

• if any rests with the smaller vessel offthe 

two. lo be given a few seconds of is a 
good thing. It may frequently mean niftving 
just enough in hand to enable you to win with- 
out passing your antagonist, and in many cases 
you may be able to get close to her, and to kee]) 
there, though to pass her would, for reasons 
already explained, be impossible. 

AVhere vessels of various rating sail together, 
they all start at the same moment, and the time 
allow’ance is given at the end of the race. It is 
an anxious moment for the owner of the first 
one in, watching, stop-watch in hand, to see it 
he has succeeded in giving the time, and for the 
owner of the second vessel to see if she has 
succeeded in saving her time. How slowdy the 
time goes in the first case, how rapidly in th(* 
other ! 

On the whole, the present tendency of time* 
allow’ance to check size is a wise and salutary 
one. Huge racing cutters are magnificent 
vessels, and it is a splendid sight to see them 
race, but they are too big. They are unhandy 
and unsafe, and the expense involved in their 
tfpkeep is well nigh prohibitive. Moreover, 
great size is destructive of the niceties of the 
game ; skill and talent find more profitable 
emdoymetit in . yachts of moderate dimensions. 

‘ ''Of lab years handicap races have come mm h 
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into fashion. It is a reversion towards racing 
in its origin, when cruisers were occasionally 
matched against each other. It is difficult to 
handicap yachts even with the moderate suc'cess 
that attends handicapping in horse racing— which 
is not saying very much— for the simple reason 
that many most important conditions arc un 
known to the handicapper in the former, and 
are, or ought to be, known to him in the 
latter case. Yacht A. may be ten minutes hi.-tter 
than yacht 11. in light winds, and ten minutes 
worse in strong winds ; and who shall foretell 
the \vcathcr? I’he element of uncertainty, 
therefore, attains to large proportions in handi- 
caps, and for that and variems other ri^asons the 
^interest attaching to them can never eciual that 
involved in legitimate racing. In that (ase, 
every ounce you can get out of your vessel hy 
the expenditure of money and the sweat of 
your brain tells in your favour ; while in handi- 
caps the inducement to furnish your ship with 
new canvas and gear, and to string her uj) to 
the last point of perfection, is but small. Still, 
handicaps afford a great deal of amusement to 
men who ‘-cannot afford, or do not care to own, 
vessels intended for racing, and pra(?tically for 
nothing else. It opens up a field of utility for 
old racing vessels, and vessels which have not 
come up to expectations ; and for these reasons 
it should not be by any means discouraged. 

Before leaving yacht racing, some description 
of the various types evolved and of notable 
examples of those types is necessary to complete 
the subject. 

As may be gathered from the foregoing pages, 
the modern racing yacht, and the sport of yacht 
racing, may be said to ha’^ originated within the 
Victorian Era, for, priof to 1837, square can- 
vas was largely used, and, in the fore and aft rig, 
designers did not get far beyond the form of 
the old revenue cutter in their efforts to attain the 
beau ideal of a speedy craft ; moreover, class 
racing was unknown. The fast boats used for 
smuggling purposes in those days were usually 
cuttei rigged, and in the latter half of the last 
century the Government began to build vessels 
of a similar tyi)e known as revenue cutters to 
suppress the “free-traders.” 

Mr. C. White, of Broadstairs, constructed 
some of the fastest of ihese vessels. He docs 
not seem to have been particular for whom 
he bui’t, for a smuggler and a revenue cutter 
were ouen laid down side by side in his yard, 
and the legend goes that if the former jiromised 
to turn out the flier of the pair she was at once 
bought by the Government at a premium. This 
Mr. C. White had a son who scutled at Cowes 
early in the present century, and who was the 
father of Mr. Joseph White, afterwards famed 
as the builder of the cutter “ Louisa,” and the 
brigs “Daring” and “Waterwitch” in the 
years 1830 and 1832. 

The racing constantly taking place between 
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smugglers and re vemie cutters, and the desire on 
either side to attain to the highest possible rate of 
speed, caused great interest to be taken in the 
lines ot the vessels, and certainly did much to 
stimulate yacht racing. The revenue cullers of 
1780 to 1800 were large craft, many being 
over 200 tons ; but hujr on, from 1815 to *825, 
smaller vessels of So to 120 or 150 tons, of the 
type that is familiar to us in many of (’larkson 
Stanfield's pictures, and more es|)erinlly in his 
illustrations of CajUain Marryal’s works, 
bccnine the fashion. 

("harnock’s Jlistoty of Marine Architecture 
says that in 1802 there were fifiy-eight cullers 
in the service. Amongst tlie largest of these 
were: 
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The superiority of the fore and aft rig in 
Weatherly qualities, handiness and speed, being 
demonstrated by these service cutlers as well as 
by the smugglers and privateers, it became 
hishionable also in the pleasure fleet ; and though 
topsail schooners and brigs occasionally com- 
jietcd in matches, the cutter, or fore and aft 
schooner, became the favourite rig for racing. 

'I'rials of speed between the yachts of that 
period could not, however, have l)cen very 
.satisfactory. Vessels of dilTercnt tonnage were 
raced one against the other, and as no lime 
allowance of any kind was granted the biggest 
craft generally came in first, especially in any- 
thing of a brce/c. 

'I’he Royal Yacht Squadron, which had been 
established in the year 1815, did much to 
improve the ])astime in Briti.sh waters, though at 
first its efforts were attended with only moderate 
success. For some years the club languished, 
and according to the Nautical Magazine for the 
year 1836, it was rcjiortcd to be about to close 
its doork Both the Commodore and Vice-Com- 
modore had sold their yac!>ts, the Duke of Nor- 
folk had offered his yacht “Arundel ” for sale, and 
the secretary had given notice to Mr. Goodwin, 
the proprietor of the Club House, that the club 
intended to vacate the ]jrcmiscs as soon as the 
lease was out. However, a decade later the 
sport had become far more popular and the 
Royal Yacht Squadron had revived. In the year 
1844, its list contained no less than 100 yachts, 
whilst some dozen Royal Yacht Clubs had been 
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established round the coast, comprising a fleet of 
about 400 yachts in all. AlMhe biggest vessels 
were owned by members of the Squadron, the 
largest in that year being : — 


Yacht. 

Rig. 

'rolls. 

Ow ner. 

Brilliuni 

Ikirk 

39 ■? 

•Mr. (). H. AcktT'i. 

Mi.schicf. 

Sehooiier.. 

?i?f 

Sir H. Hawle), Piart. 

Kestrel 

. Yawl 

90-2 

■ 'I'lu: Karl of Yarljuruiigh. 

Jeannette ... 

. SchiMiner.. 

186 

The E.Trl of Egmoiii. 

Alarm 

Cutler 

193 

Mr. Jo.-.eph Wekl. 


Previous to this date, the last-named gentle- 
man, who was a most enthusiastic yachtsman and 
yacht designer, had built the famous old cutter 
“ Arrow.'* She may be taken as a sample of the 
most approved form of the type known as the 
“ cod head and mackerel tail,** a barrel bottomed 
craft with short bluff bows and long fine run. 
The “Arrow** was 61 feet 9 inches long, by 
18 feet 5 inches beam, and 8 feet 8 inches 
depth of hold. Yachts in those- days were 
ballasted with j)ig iron, iron ore, or even stones, 
outside ballast being unknown. A crusade was 
initiated against this type of craft by Mr. T. 
Assheton Smith, Mr. William Simons, and Mr. 
Scott Russell, but their endeavours to intro- 
duce a fine entrance and hollow bow in the 
place of the old bluff nose did not find much 
favour until the visit of the American schooner 
“ America*’ to our shores. 

Mr. Assheton Smith was actually the first to 
introduce the hollow bow in his yacht the 
“Menai** of 163 tons, built in the early years 
of the century, but as she did nothing remark- 
able in the way of sailing she failed to dispossess 
the old type. 

Mr. JohnScott Russell’s wave line theory found 
another exponent in the “Mosquito** cutter, built 
in 1848 on the Thames by Mr. Marc of Rlack- 
wall. She was 59 feet long by 15 feet 4 inches 
beam, the greatest beam being 4 feet 6 inches 
abaft the centre of the load water-line length. 

The “Mosejuito ** w'as built of iron, and yachts- 
men probably paid more attention to this than 
to her designers departure in form, and did 
not credit the speed she ])osscsscd to her long 
hollow bow. 

Scotland must take credit for the most striking 
departure of the period; in 1850, Mr. William 
Simons, a Renfrew^ shipbuilder, turned out 
“ Tiara,** whose dimensions were — 

Length on T..W .1 38 ft. 6 ins. 

„ over all 45 ft. 

Beam extreme 10 ft. 

Draught extreme 7 ft. 3 ins. 

Draught forward 4 ft. 

“.Tiara** was therefore a much narrower vessel 
than her contemporaries, and, in addition to 
having a fine longbow and clean fair after body, 
she was a long way before heir tiihc in the 


matter of a shallow draft of water forward. 
The Royal Clyde Yacht Club possesses a ver) 
interesting model of her. 

But little impression, however, was made u])on 
the old form of hull until the arrival of the 
“America** in 1851. It is a matter of history 
how the new clipper took English yachtsmen 
by surprise, and an hour's trial with her did 
more to ()j)en the eyes of yachtsmen than several 
years* preaching from Mr. Scott Russell and 
from the designers of “ Menai,** “ Mosquito,'* 
and “Tiara.” 

It may be interesting to recall how the ciij), 
which was presented by the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron for a race round the Isle of Wight with no 
time allowance, was won in 1851. 

'rhe following were the starters, and it will be 
seen that they were not a particularly level lot 
in the matter of tonnage and rig : — 


Yiirlit. Rig. Ownir. 


Uentrifv. ifu Schooner... Sir W, P. Carew, 

VobnU! 48 Cutter .Mr. T. L. Ciaigie. 

Arrow „ .... Mr. T. Chamheihiyno. 

Wyvern ■ ao.s S«:hiM>iu:r... Duke of Marlborough. 

lone ' 75 (Gutter Mr. Almond Hill. 

Constance ai8 Schooner., ^hlrquis of Conyngliam. 

(lipsy Queen.. 160 ,, .. Sir H. P. Hoghion. 

Alarm 193 Cutter .Mr. Jostph Wehl. 

Mona 82 ,, I. on 1 Alfred Paget. 

Prilliant 39; Hark Mr. (». H. Ackers. 

America '.soS Schooner.. .Mr. F. Steven**, 

Haccharite 80 Cutter .Mr. 11 . H. Jones, 

Fre;ik f;o „ ... Mr. Win. Curling. 

Eclip’se. 50 ,, Mr. n. S. Kearon. 

Aurora 47 „ Mr. Marcbani ’Ihomas. 


I'he race was started to the eastward, and 
the yachts went out by Bembridge Ledge, 
with the wind from wcst-south-we.st. Work- 
ing past Bonchurch to Venlnor, “Volante,'* 
“ Freak,*' and “ Arrow ** were all ahead of 
“America,” but “Arrow” got ashore, the 
“ Alarm ** went to tow her off, and later on 
“ Freak ** fouled “ Volante ** and knocked thi* 
bowsprit out of her, so tlu\t the leading British 
yachts were altogether in a bad way. There 
was a light wind, and they had to beat to the 
wx‘stward down to the Needles. “America,” 
who was not doing much good in short tacking 
with the small cutters, made a long cast off, and 
with a slice of luck fetched the Needles some 
six or seven miles ahead of “Aurora” and 
“ Freak.** 

On going through the Needles, “ America ’ 
had a fair wind, but meeting the ebb tide in a 
light breeze she made but little headway boring 
against it, whilst the ebb was fetching “Aurora 
down the back of the island to the Needles 
hand over fist. By the time the tide eased, the 
stern division hud just got round the Neeclb s 
point and consequently were the first to fijel ll|e 
/oung flood when it set in. Although this 
brought them up pretty close, “America 
kept ahead, and finished at 8.30 p.m., eighteen 
. minutes ahead of the 47-ton cutter, “ Aurora.’ 

f £' t . - 
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Although “America’s” victory afforded no 
decisive test of merit, on account of the weather 
prevailing and the disablement of her principal 
opponents, there is no doubt that the schooner, 
designed and built by George Steers, the son of 
a Devonshire shipwright who had settled in 
New York, was a great improvement on any 
vessel i)rcviously constructed in this country. 

Her design combined the peculiarities of 
“ Tiara ” and “ Mosquito,” and in addition she 
had the advantage of a suit of canvas the like 
of which even the old salts, who were rea<ly 
enough to condemn her lines, admitted had 
never been seen in (^owes roads. 

These elements were the secret oi her success ; 
indeed, as that veteran yachtsman, the late 
Manjuis of Anglesey, said when he saw her for 
the first time, “If she is right, wc are all 
wrong.” 

In 1S52 and 1853 scores of yaclus were 
hauled up in the yards to have the old bow cut 
away and the new American type of bow built 
on to them. The schooner for the first time 
became the most jmpular rig in our waters, and 
Mr. Joseph Weld had his cutter “ Alarm ” 
brought up to date by being lengthened by 
the bow and converted into a schooner. 'I'he 
“Alarm” is often quoted as being a craft of 
much renown, but if her performances from 
the year 1830, when she first came out as 
a cutter, to 1869, when she finished her racing 
career, be analysed, they will not strike the 
yachtsman of to-day as being in any way re- 
markable. In the 39 years she was fitted out 
she only raced 38 limes and w^on 2 1 prizes, which 
nowadays is but an ordinary performance for a 
racing yacht in a single .season. Mr. Weld, her 
original owner, w'hom we have already men- 
tioned as the builder of the old “ Arrow ” 
in 1823, was one of the most distinguished 
yachtsmen of the time ; he also built three 
cutters, “Julia” in 1820, of 60 tons, “Lulworth,” 
of 130 tons, in 1827; and “Lulworth II,” of 
80 tons, in 1856. Mr. Weld really built tlie 
second “Luhvorth” because his big “Alarm” 
overpow’ered all antagonists, and could find 
nothing to race against ; he w^as most success- 
ful, for the little “ Lulw'orth ” won a w’ondcrful 
reputation for soaking out to windward of the 
big schooners and cutters of those days. 

In 1858 Mr. Weld had “Alarm” out again, 
and in the month of August of that year, when 
her Majesty and the Prince Consort visited 
Cl.erbourg, took part in a remarkable match 
across the Channel, which was sailed under 
the auspices of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 
This race is specially interesting to the modern 
school of yachtsmen, who k^ow little and care 
less about the doings of these old time craft, 
because the Royal Yacht Squadron decided to 
rate the vessels by sail area, and arranged for a 
time allowance scale of J of a second per square 
foot. 


Eleven yachts started, six schooners, four 
cutters and a yawl. 

“Zara, * schooner, was tlie largest in tonnage, 
measuring 312 tons and having 8,677 •‘'qui^ro 
feet sail area; but “Alarm** set the most sail, 
having 8,891 square feet of canvas to her 248 
tons (she had been increased when she w’as 
lengthened and turneil into a schooner from 
193 to 24S tons). 

The distan(*e, 65 miles, was done by “ Alarm ’* 
at an average sjieed of about 12 knots |)er hour, so 
it may be imagined that the old vessel was driven 
hard. It is recorded that there w'as a fresh wind 
a little forward of the beam, and the large craft 
carried whole mainsails and housed to|)masts, 
while the small vessels were all reefed down. 
'Fhe prize went to “ Ursuline” yawl of 112 tons, 
and 4, 1 1 5 feet sail area, wdio, with her snug 
canvas, w'as 41 minutes astern of “ Alarm,*' 
but was in rec:ci|)l of 48^ inimiles’ time allow'- 
ance. 

'fhe result was (ho cause of much discussion, 
and for the future “sail area” races were 
regarded wfith dissatisfaction, although as a fact 
the race was undoubtedly one of the most 
satisfactory m.alches record. 

In 1859 and 1860 a controversy raged over 
the tonnage rules and time allowances almost 
as healed as that which has disturbed the rest 
of yachtsmen in the last decade ; however, the 
clubs, unmindful, of the sail area rating in the 
Cherbourg race, revcrleil to the old method of 
handicapping on merits as a way out of the 
difficulty. 

From this lime forth yacht racing began to 
flourish. In 1863, 113 races were sailed; and 
in 1870 the number had risen to 168. It was 
during this period that schooner racing came 
to its height. 'I’he most successful schooners 
were “Aline,” built in i860 by Camper 
and Nicholson, of GosjKirt ; “ Pantomime,'* 
by Ratsey, of Cowes, a straight stemmed 
craft which for some years was a noted vessel, 
and in 1873 won 19 ])rizes in 25 starts; 
“Egeria,” by Wanhill, in 1865; and subse- 
quently Mr. Aslibiiry's fiunous “Cambria,” 
which dcfealeil the American craft “Daunlloss.” 
“Cctonia” was built by Ratsey in 1873, “Sea 
Pell” in 1874, and “Miranda,” owned by Sir 
G. Lampson, by Harvey of Wivenhoe in 1877. 
'fhis was about the last great year of schooner 
racing, and “ xMiranda ” had the name of being 
the fastest and most weathcrly schooner ever 
built. She rather frightened away the rest of 
the class, which dwindled down to very small 
dimensions in the caily eighties. “Miranda,^ 
however, often joined in the hunt with the 
cutters and yawls, and proved herself as good 
as the best of them. In eight consecutive 
seasons she started in 144 matches and won 
95 prizes, valued at career in 

America, where she afterwards went, was equally 
successful, for she completely outsailed the 
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centre-board schooners in anything like a rough 
water trial. • 

Racing amongst the big loo-ton cutters, in- 
cluding the fliers “ Kricmhilda,” “ Oiniara ” and 
“ Cythera,*’ was popular in the seventies, whilst 
some grand matches were sailed in the big yawl 
class led by “Florinda,*' “Surf," “Certriide," 
“ Condor," and others. In 1875, “ Vol-au-vent," 
designed by Ratsey, came out and carried off the 
palm in the big cutter class. She had the name 
of being a very fast vessel in light weather, and 
gave the scliooncrs a rare dressing round the 
courses inside the Isle of Wight. In 1876, 
“ Neva," a com])aratively small cutter of 60 
tons, built two years previously, had a wonder- 
ful season, and saved her time on many 
occasions off “ Vol-au-vent," “ Cuckoo," 
“Arrow,” and the other cracks of that year. 


The new yawl had an extremely rockered 
keel and long immersed counter. Her fore 
foot was completely cut away and she was the 
first yawl built with a clipper stem. A notable 
feature in “Jullanar’s" design was her raking 
midship section, that is to say, the greatest 
beam of each succeeding water - line was 
further forward, or, as the old salts say, 
the vessel was slightly “club-footed”; thus 
the entrance and run of the yacht were 
harmonically blended. “Jullanar" proved 
herself to be a marvellous vessel in thrashing 
to windward in a hard w'ind and heavy sea, but 
in light breezes the balance was in favour of 
“ Florinda." 

The season of 1878 was chiefly notable for 
the advent of “Formosa” in the big cutter 
class. She was an extremely beautiful vessel 
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“Neva” and “Vol-au-vent" had the winnings 
of the big cutter class pretty much to them- 
selves, and “ Florinda," a yawl which came 
out in 1873, the fourth year in succession 
headed the yawl cla.ss, winning altogether 21 
firsts and 23 seconds in 64 starts. “ Florinda" 
was almost without a rival until 1877, when Mr. 
Maclcay bought the famous “Jullanar,” de- 
signed arid built by Mr. Hentall, of Maldon, 
on the Blackwater. “Jullanar” was an en- 
tirely ne\v departure in yacht building, and 
a comparison between her and her famous 
opponent “ Florinda ” may be interesting. 


Length of load water-line ... 

Breadth 

Draught s ft. from stem 

Draught extreme 

Mean draught 

Displacement in tons 

Area of midship section 

Ballast 

Area of lower sail 


‘ Florinda." 

Jullnnar. 

85*9 1 

99 

10*4 ! 

16*10 

7*3 


11*9 

13*8 

TO 


ISO 

158 

iu6 sq. u. 

106 sq. a. 

54 tons 1 

79 tons 

Si aS7 

4^988 


above water, though below^ she was hardly as 
perfect in form. Re that as it may, how'e\'er, 
she was too much for “ Vol-au-vent ” and the 
other newT cutters, and, curiously enough, her 
principal adversary during the next tw*o seasons, 
in w’hich she was in the zenith of her fame, was 
the venerable old cutter “Arrow," built some 
sixty years before, but entirely reconstructed by 
her owmer, Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne, with 
the exception of her midship-section. Year by 
year during this period, longer, narrower, and 
more powerful ves.sels w^ere gradually coming 
into fashion. Designers began to learn the 
value of outside ballast in the shape of heavy 
lead keels. Experience had taught them the 
eccentricities of the Tonnage Rule, and it was 
found that they could turn out a craft of 90 tons 
more powerful than vessels of the older type 
which measured over 100, and “Formosa," which 
haa been bought by the Prince of Wales, was 
completely overpowered and outclassed by 
“ Vanduara,” . designed by Mr. G. L. Watson, 
mid, built or stbel. in the year 1880, and 
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“ S;im«x;na,'* designed by Mr. Richardson, her 
most tbrmidablc rival. 

It is worthy of note, too, that correspondingly 
successful innovations in type were made in the 
forty class about this time. “ Annasona ” ami 
“Sleuth-Hound,” — built off the same scrievc 
from lines by Mr. Fife — and “ May,” a Watson 
boat, came out in 1881. “Annasona” was the 
crack of the three, winning fourteen matches to 
her sister shiji’s si.x, and “ May ” also was 
su|)erior to the latter. 

“Samoena” and “Vanduara” again had 
things pretty much their own way in 1882, when 
“ Erycma,” another 90 ton cutler by Fife, was 
built, but did not come up to expectations. 
“Silver Star,” designed by Richardson, joined the 
forty class, but was not in it with “ Annasona.” 

1883 saw one of Mr. G. L. Watson’s master- 
pieces, “Marjorie,” of 68 tons, joining in the 
fray, and also a new yawl “ Wendur,” 124 tons, 
by the same designer ; “ Tara ” a 40-lon cutter 
designed by Mr. Beavor Webb, a vessel of 
abnormally heavy displacement, raced through 
the season against the old cracks in the 40 class, 
but her qualities were not properly brought out 
until her second season. 

In 1884 Mr. Richardson designed “ Irex ” 
for Mr. J. Jameson, and “(icncsla” was built 
from lines by Mr. Beavor Webb for Sir Richard 
Sutton, Bart. “ Genesta ” in her second season 
went to America to compete for the (!!up, and 
“Irex” had a very successful racing career in 
home waters. She was a remarkable vessel, 
surviving the strain of class racing for four suc- 
cessive seasons without having her wings clipped, 
and racing for six seasons before being put down 
into the llandicap class, a fate which overlook 
most of the first class cutters in a much shorter 
time. 

“ Irex,” “ Genesta ” and “ Marjorie ” were the 
finest vessels built of the old narrow tyi)e, and the 
latter was the most w'ealherly narrow cutter 
ever produced; but really very little imi>rove 
ment in yacht architecture could be claimed for 
them over the yachts of ten years iwcviously, 
beyond the introduction of outside lead ballast, 
the extension of the buttock lines, which gave 
them a more sightly appearance, and the round- 
ing off of the fore fcot, after the example set by 
“Jullanar,” which lessened skin fiiction and made 
them quicker in stays. The success of the 
ya» hts, as racers, was accounted for by the fact 
that they were longer and, as has been said, 
narrower and more powerful vessels, with greater 
sail spread than their predecessors. The climax 
was reached in 1885, when “jrex” was the top 
of the big cutter class, by “Galatea.” She was 
the longest and most heavy disidacement 
vessel in proportion to her Y.R.A. tonnage that 
had ever been built, and it was anticipated that 
she would create an epoch in the annals of 
yacht building, in fact, be a second “Jullanar.” 
However, surprise and disappointment were 
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general when the new steel <aitter turned out an 
unqualified failure. The “ lialalea ” had rather 
a light draught for her proportion of length to 
beam, her draught being only -q of her greatest 
bc.ini and her ])roporlion of length to beam was 
5*8. Most of her rivals went np to 1*16 for 
twojiorticm of draught to lieain, and this may in 
some measure aceount for the dismal fiuliuc 
which resulted. She was a cumbrous vessel and 
greatly oversparred. We have only to look at 
the result of the 1885 season’s raeing to get a 
clear idea of the “Galatea’s ” qualities. 


“hvx‘* 19 first in-i/cs. 

“Marjoiio” „ 

“ M.'iiirmviio’’... 4 „ 

“ (j.-ilaica *’ 2 srnmd 


In 1S85 and 1886 the long narrow flat sided 
type had reached its height in all classes, and the 
exaggerated plank-on edge overcrowded with sail 
was becoming unpopular. Hardly any class 
tacers were built during these seasons, and 
matters had come to sueh a i^ass that the pro- 
verbial “something” had to be done. 'Fhe 
“ something consisted of the institution of what 
were then known as the B. and (!. classe.s, w ith 
the object of bringing together a large number 
of unclassed raeers. In the l>. and (\ clas.ses a 
limit was |)iit on tlie .sail area allowed to the 
vessels, and, although this new idea worked w’cll 
and resulted in many spf>rting matches, and 
even to a considerable increase in the number of 
matches sailed during the last year, it sadly de- 
teriorated first class yacht racing. A natural ten- 
dency manifested itself to clip the wings of A. 
class yachts so as to get them into the B. class, 
and to cut down B. yachts so as to make them 
eligible for the C. class. Under these circum- 
stances it was generally felt th.at the time had 
arrived for a luwv rule of measurement to be 
devised, and the Length and Sail Area Rule, 
jiropoundcd by Mr. Dixon Kemp, w’as intro- 
duced in the year 1887 by the Vacht Racing 
Association. The first big ves.sel built under 
the new rule was the “ 'I’hislle ” from llie lines 
of Mr. G. L. Watson. I’hough built under the 
rule she was also intended to compete for the 
“America” cup, to which match the rule did 
not apply, and as her designer was so to speak 
serving two masters he was probably somewhat 
hampered in turning out the best possible ex- 
ponent of his views. However, Mr. Watson took 
advantage of the new' rule to give his cup chal- 
lenger a considerable increase of beam as com- 
jiared with the proponions obtaining under the 
previous rule. The “'J'hisllc” was 85 feet L. W.L. 
against “ Ire.x’s ” 83 54 feet and had 20 30 
feci beam again.st “Irex’.-i” 14’99- “Thistle’s” 
performances against “Irex” in 1887 were in 
every respect creditable to her designers, for the 
pair met thirteen times and the new cutter won 
eleven matches to “ Irex’s ” two. The following 
year “ Thistle ” was an absentee and old “ Irex ” 
had her sail area reduced, which, although it 
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s])oiled her chances in light winds, was rather an 
advantage to her in a blow of jib header strength ; 
and, as this was the kind of weather in which 
the old narrow type of ship stood the best 
chance of winning a j)rize, she was probably 
rather improved. 

The new first - class cutters consisted of 

Petronilla ” and “ Yarana," and the one 
addition to the forly class was “ Moliawk.” 
*‘Varana” was designed by Mr. (i. L. 
Watson and must be taken as his first ven- 
ture purely under the Length and Sail area 
rating rule. She was a composite built vessel 
of 6o rating, and was built by Messrs. D. and 
W. Henderson of 
(ilasgow, as was 


the only time at Falmouth on July 23rd. She 
made a very good start, and in a fresh wind 
succeeded in keeping ahead of “Varana” and 
taking the prize, but had to ('onlent herself with 
a view of “ Yarana’s ” taffrail for the rest of the 
season. 

Her most creditable performance look place 
at Plymouth, in an amateur helmsmen's race, 
sailed in a whole gale of wind. “ Petronilla,” 
“ Yarana," “May," “ Neptune,” and “xMohawk,” 
started all under close-reefed mainsails, and with 
topmasts housed, in weather under whic'h no sail- 
ing committee ought to have started a race, 
liie sea was too heavy to put out mark boats - 

even the large 
trawlers which are 


also the “ Thistle ” : 
she had a clipper 
stem, an<i a neat 
elongated counter. 
Her dimensions 
were : 66 feet 

L.W.Ij., beam 14*8 
feet, and draught of 
water about 13 feet. 
Her chief successes 
were in light and 
moderate breezes 
and in her first 
season with “ Irex” 
and “ Petronilla" as 
her opponents she 
won 24 first prizes 
out of 38 starts. 
*‘Irex" did very 
well against her in 
strong winds, and 
eventually won 1 1 
firsts out of 31 
starts, and yachts- 
men will have a 
vivid recollection of 



there generally used 
for that purpose, 
and the vessels were 
ordered to go round 
the buoys off Rame 
Head and the Mew- 
stone. 'I'hey had 
to stay round one 
and Jibe round the 
other, ami consider- 
ing that these buoys 
are placed to keej) 
vessels-off* the rocks, 
and that the sea was 
breaking nearly out 
to them, it was 
nothing short of 
scandalous to send 
vessels round such 
a course. . 

All the yachts, 
with the exception 
of “Yarana” and 
^ Petronilla,” gave 
up, after making a 
few terrific dives, 


the way the sole soon after they got 

survivor of the old Valkvkie i outside the break 


1730 tonnage rule water. “Yarana " 

went when driven hard, and especially of the worked out to the weather mark, the Kanu* 
match round the Isle of Wight, when she did Head buoy, and then gave up, and “ Petronilla ’ 
the course in 4 houis 50 minutes and 41 seconds?, alone completed the first round and came in 
a record which remains unbeaten to the with two out of three shrouds burst on her 


present day. 

Of “ Petronilla’s ” racing c.areer but little 
good can be said. She was not a success, win- 
ning only five first prizes out of twenty-eight 
starts, and in three out of these five wins she 
had not to meet “ Yarana ” as an opponent. 
She won at the Royal Cinque Ports Regatta at 
Dover, -and at the Royal Southern Regatta at 
Southampton ; but at that time the “Yarana” 
was round on the (!lyde, sailing against “ Irex,” 
and “ Petronilla’s ” opponents were reduced to 
the 4o-rateA “ Neptune,” “May,'' and ‘^Mo- 
hawl^” ‘ 

Ste beat “ Yarana ” for the first and practically 


starboaid side. The committee proposed lo 
sail the race over again, and on “ Petronilla’s ’’ 
refusing to agree, ordered her to complete the 
race and go round the course twice again ; 
however, they thought better of this, and re- 
lieving her from^the necessity of going round 
again, gave her the prize. 

^hc best that can be claimed for “ Mohawk " 
in the forty class is that she was about on a par 
with the old 40-tonner “ May ” and the cruiser 
“ Neptune,” which had been converted into the 
£4b-tat;ers.^ 

In J8S9 I^rd Dunraven brought out 
“Valkyrie Ij” a ciiiter of 77 rating designed by 
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Mr, G. L. Walson ; and the laic Oaptain Nottagc 
had a new forty “Deerhound” built from 
lines by the same designer. The last named 
completely extinguished “ ^^ohawk,” but 
“ Valkyrie ” and “ Yarana ” were ]jrctty evenly 
matched. 

The balance was in favour of T.ord Dun- 
raven’s cutter whenever there was a fresh wind, 
but in light airs “ Yarana ” was generally the 
winner. “ Irex,” although in her sixth season, 
and desj)ite the change of rule, was not (juite 
outclassed, for on her day, a strong wind and a 
reaching course, she not unfrcquenlly got the 
.winning gun. “Yarana ’’won 15 firsts in 39 
starts, “Valkyrie,” 14 'firsts in 34 starts, and 
“Irex,” 8 firsts in 

33 starts. 

Mr. J ameson sold Valkyrie 

the “ Irex ” the fol- 


oiit of the nexf sixteen races they sailed to- 
gether. 

In the forty class in the same year three new 
boats came out, “Creole,” designed bv Watson, 
“ Castanet ” by J. M. Soper, and “ Wh'ile Slave " 
by life : the last was rigged as a lugger and, 
it is unnecessary 10 say, proved a complete 
lailure. “("astanet” aiul “Deerhound’’ were 
about on a ])ar in Iresh winds, whilst the former 
was best in light weather; “(ieole tiirnetl out 
the crack and, like nuist of the Watson boats, 
her best point was sailing on a wind. 

In the seasons (if 1.S91 and 1S02 no new first- 
class cutters were built. In 1S9 1 “ 'Thistle ” was 
an absentee, “ Varana” changed hands and w’as 

re-christened “ Maid 
Marion," and was 
-i not given a racing 

« fit out. “ Iverna ” 


lowing season, and 
she dropped out of 
first class racing ; in 
lier place he built 
“Iverna” from lines 
by Mr. A. Richard- 
son, w^ho had also 
designed “ Ircx,*’ 
and in the same 
season (1890) 
“T hi stle” was 
fitted out again. 
“'I'histle’’ had not 
raced in llritish 
waters since her 
first season, 1887, 
when she gave 
“Jrex” such a 
dressing and conse- 
quently had not 
met either “ Val- 
kyrie,” or ‘.‘Ya- 
rana.” 

“ Iverna ” rated 
118 and “Thistle” 



won fifteen first 
luizes and “Val- 
kyrie I " eleven, 
e a c h starting 
twenty-seven times, 
and the latter fol- 
lowed up her suc- 
< 'esses hy going out 
to the Mc(litcr- 
raiTean in the sj^ring 
of 11892, and win- 
ning eight firsts out 
of itinc starts, sail- 
ing against “ Deer- 
hound,” “ Casta- 
net ” and “ Blue 
Rock.” “Valkyrie” 
was bought by the 
.Vrchduke (^arl 
Slejihan of Austria, 
and “'Thistle” by 
the (.lerman Eni- 
])eror,who renamed 
it “Meteor.” In 1892 
the latter was liin^d 


121, so that they 

wrere much larger and more ])ow’crful vessels 
than “ Valkyrie I ” and “ Yarana.” Hie last- 
named won ten first prizes during the season, 
chiefly by her w'onderful qualities in light winds, 
but “Valkyrie” was between twro fires, for 
“Yarana” could beat her in very light w'eather, 
Md in strong winds she was overpowered by the 
big ships, and she only won three first prizes 
during the season. 

The results of the matches betw^een “ Iverna” 
and “Thistle” were somewhat curious. The 
Richardson boat was at first fitted with a 
centre board, but she did not seem to relish 
this feature, for out of the first eighteen occa- 
sions on which she met “ Tliistle ” the latter beat 
her no less than sixteen times. The plate was 
then removed, when she immediately Injgan to 
turn the tables on “ Thistle,” and won fifteen 


up to concert ])itch 
for another .set to with “ Iverna,” but the balance 
remained slightly in favour of the latter, although 
the i)air were very well matched. “Iverna” 
w’on thirteen matches and “ Meteor” ten, whilst 
once on the Clyde in a fresh wind they sailed a 
dead heat. 

Although nothing was done in the years 1891 
and 1892 ill the big class, a great advance had 
been made in the sec(>iid class (the forty raters), 
“ Reverie,” “ 'Thalia,” “ Varuna,” “ Orsair ” 
and “Queen Mab” had been built and they 
showed a gradual improvement on the first 
type of cutter built under the Length and 
Sail area rule. With increased beam and the 
continual cutting away of the fore foot and 
raking of the stern post, the natural sequence was 
an increase of overhang fore and aft ; and 
the necessity of utilising the overhang by reduc- 
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mg the angle made at the stem and stern be- 
tween the water-line and the* overhang led up 
to long counters, and the modern “ pram *’ bow. 
The vessels built in 1892 and 1893 all showed 
this development, and, especially in 1893, the 
fore foot was cut away to such an extent that a 
hollow profile to the longitudinal vertical section 
was introduced. 'I’lie second class is perhaps 
the best in which to observe the changes in 
dimensions and type, .as new craft have been 
built to it in c.acli consecutive year since the 
year 1888, and a table of the dimensions of 
some of the ]>rincipal vessels is np]K?n<led : -- 


Date 

.... 1888 1 i88g 

181/) 

if-’cjl 

T8y:« 


1893 

1895 

Designer 

f CKiy-i W.it- 
1 tun • son 

: 

son : 

Fife 

Walsiin 

Wat- 

, Mill 

Fife 

Fife 

Yacht 

( M(i. Deer 
\ .hnuk hound 

1 

1 

t.’reole ' 

'J'hali:i 

Yanina 

IJiu-cn 

Mah 

I.:iis 

Isolde 

L. W. L. 
Ueaiii .... 
Depth . .. 
Displace- 
ment... 

.. fii‘23' 58 85 
•• .* »‘3 j Ip. 5 

1 9*5 : ii'd j 
}i 58-8 158 

59*5 . 

. -• . 
i ■' 

:58 1 

50*14 

1V9 

1 j'li 

:.7 

' .^9 

1 M'? I 

! '34 1 

1 53 : 

59 

16*7 

U>'«j 

54 '^ 

6.5 

17 . 

6'! '02 
> 7«5 


In the twenty-one matches in which these 
two vessels met, “Valkyrie II” led home twelve 
times, and “ Britannia ” nine times, and as far 
as can be judged by that trial, the former was a 
trifle the faster of the two. 

To lend additional interest td one of the 
best seasons on record, the American yacht 
“Navahoe*’ came over towards the end of 
July, and was got ready to try the mettle of 
the British yachts. 

Her first match was on July 31st at Cowes, 
when “ Britannia,” “ Valkyrie II,” “ Satanita,” 
“ Calliina,” and “ Iverna ” were ready to try con- 
clusions with the Herreshoff yacht in a fresh 
breeze, for the Royal London Yacht Club's jwizc. 

Such a flutter of excitement had not been 
seen in Cowes Roads since the “America” 
made her forty-two years before, and it 

was not diminished when the American cutter 
finished the first round, leading her five 
opponents. She kejit ahead as they ran down 
to the Warner Lightship, and rounded it for 
the second time, wlien the real windward trial 


T he splendid i)erformances of “ Queen Mab 
in 1892, when she won twenty-four first jwizes and 
thirty-six jwizes out of forty-six starts from a 
powerful class of forties, gave designers a great 
insight into the possibilities of light displace- 
memt, and the advantages of the pram bow in 
skimming over the seas in bad weather instead 
of charging through then. 

“ Queen Mab ” was at first fitted with a centre 
board, but it docs not seem to have contributed 
to her success, 'rhough it cannot be said to 
have had the effect of stopping her as “ Iverna's ” 
did, it made no ])crceptiblc difference to her 
Weatherly qualities, and eventually it was taken 
out. “ Queen Mab ” Mr. Watson may be said 
to have scored heavily, for she was the fore- 
runner in form of his famous pair of first-class 
cutters, built the following year by Messrs. 
D. and W. Henderson, of Glasgow, for H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales and Lord Dunraven re- 
spectively. 

'I'he season of 1893 was especially remarkable 
for its splendid .series of matches sailed by the 
first class yachts represented by “Britannia,” 
“Valkyrie II,” “Satanita” and “ Calluna.” 
The deep fin keel was fully developed in these 
vessels, and, although the old-scliool yachtsmen 
proclaimed that the craft shared every element 
in C(jnstruction and design that a yacht ought 
na to own, ii nm be truly said that the boats 
were faster and more capable in heavy A\ealher 
and open sea, and enormously superior iii 
moderate and ligJit winds to the yachts of 
any previous generation. 

jpxcejjting in a hard reaching breeze “ Sata- 
nita” could not hold a candle to either 
“ Jlritannia ” or “ Valkyrie II,” and as “ Calluna ” 
ms also comparatively a failure, the honours 
fell mainly to the Watson pair. 


of the match commenced. The breeze had 
freshened a lillle, and was blowing stiMdicr than 
before, and “Valkyrie II” and “Britannia” 
fairly i.ollared the “ Navahoe,” the Prince of 
Wales’s culler taking the lead off the Horsc^ 
Fort, and keeijing it until she sailed into Cowes 
Ronds, a meritorious winner. “Valkyrie II” 
was second, and “ Navahoe ” in third ))lace. 

“ Britannia” repeated her success by beatiftg 
“ Navahoe ” every lime they met excepting in the 
case of the match for the Brenton Reef C'up. 
Leaving flukes out of the (|iicstic)n, the Prince's 
cutter beat “ Navahoe ” on an average Ijy five 
minutes thirty-eight seconds. 

In the race for the Brenton Reef Cup 
“ Britannia” finished fifty-seven seconds ahead 
of “Navahoe,’' but as she .started fifty-five 
seconds ahead and by an arrangement made be- 
fore the match the difference at starting was to 
be added or deducted at the finish, as ’the case 
might be, “Britannia” had a balance in her 
favour of two seconds only. “ Navahoe ” pro- 
testc(l that, the boat-mark having been moved 
from its original place, the finishing line was not 
the same as the starting line, and that she had 
to sail over more water to reach it. This she 
claimed made a difference to her of several 
.seconds, and after hearing the evidence, the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, who were responsible 
for the alteration of the position of the mark, 
awarded the match to “ Navahoe.” The match, 
it may be mentioned, finished at night, and 
the captain of the mark-boat had shifted out of 
the fair way. t 

The visit of another Araericah yacht, the 
“ Vigilant,” to our shores in 1894 added greatly 
to the interest of yacht-racing. Her meeting 
with “Britannia” was looked forward to with 
much excitement, and the result affords a notable 
e?r«aple of the uncertainty qf racing. On public 

, ' 4 i ]ii , 
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form Valkyrie II was soniewhal better than 
“ Britannia,'' the former having beaten the latter 
twelve times in twenty-one matches, as already 
mentioned. “ Vigilant " was built to defend the 
America Ciij), challenged for by “Valkyrie 11 ," 
and defeated the latter in New York Bay ; and 
“ Britannia " somewhat easily defeated “ V^igi- 
lant “ in British waters. ICithcr “ Britannia 
must have enormously improved with age, or 
“ \']alkyrie II " or “Vigilant " did not sail up to 
their true form on strange waters, 'fhe season 
was a very good one, but was, however, marred 
by an unfortunate accident on the Clyde. While 
manteuyring for the start at Hunters Quay, 
“ Satanita " ran down and sank “ V'^alkyrie II,” 
and was herself seriously disabled. 

“ Britannia " beat “ \\igilant " eleven limes, in- 
cluding a series of seven successive victories : 
and “V'igilant ' beat “Britannia” five times, 
including the private match at Cowes on 
August 3rd. The result of this race, however, 
was not altogether satisfactory as, shortly after 
the start, when standing in towards the main- 
land, the yachts having started to the westward, 
“Vigilant” hailed “ Britannia” for water and, 
owing to some misunderstanding, did not ])ut 
about herself, and the error gave her a consider- 
able advantage. 

'I’he most notable feature in the year 1895 
\>."s the production of the two large racing 
cutters, “ .\ilsa ” and “Valkyrie 111 ,” 'Fhe first- 
named, designed by Mr, W. Fife, jim., made a 
brilliant display in the Mediterranean, but sub- 
sequently was not so successful in home w.aters, 
whilst the third “Valkyrie,” was from VIr. (1. 
L. Watson’s board. 

The debut of “ V^ilkyrie III ” on the Clyde 
left her jiractically an unknown quantity, as she 
only raced three times before she went across 
the Atlantic to contest for the .America Cup. 

“ Britannia ” won thirty-eight first prizes dur- 
ing the whole year, out of fifty starts, and 
-^.3*039 money, against “ Ailsa's ” twelve first 
prizes out of forty-one starts and 2,362, so 
Britannia was again the champion cutter of the 
year. However, Mr. Watson had not matters 
entirely to himself, for in the second-class (the 
forties) there were two additions, “ Isolde,” by 
Mr. W. Fife, jun., and “ Caress,” by Mr. Watson, 
'rhe Fife boat proved by far the better all-round 
performer of the j)air, winning thirty-one first 
prizes to “ Caress’s ” seven. 

In 1 896 Mr. Watson designed a new “ Meteor,” 
for the German Em|)eror, in the place of his old 
“ Meteor,” nh “ Thistle.” The last named, 
having been re-christcned for the third time, is 
now known as “ Comet.” I'hc ifew cutter was 
built at Messrs. Henderson’s, on the Clyde, the 
cradle of most of the crack racing yachts of 
later years. She was the first big cutter built 
under the present rule, which came into force 
in the season of 1896, and Mr. Watson may be 
credited with having turned out a magnificent 


and in every respeot a highly successful vessel, a 
repetition, in fact, of his success with “ V'arana” 
under the previous rule eight years before. 

“Meteor” had some rivals worthy of her 
.steel, as “Ailsa” w.ns showing improved form, 
and even had a better record at the end of the 
.se.ason than “ Britannia.” The result of the 
.season’s racing was briefly as follows : — 



Stall •<. rii>l. 

I’riic-.. 

Total. 

■ Valiiir. 

Ailsa 

. .. ' 60 ! ;u 


.^4 


Mcici*r 

' f; 

4 

'7 

1,465 

Uriiaiiiiia 

5.; ' 14 


”4 

1,562 


About this tinu* it became evident that the 
dimensions reached by the big cullers were 
becoming too great for safely, comfort and the 
gener.al prospects of first-class cutter racing ; 
and the Vacht Racing Association, with the 
object of discouraging the building of yachts over 
ninety rating, made an alteration, already de- 
scribed, in tlv? time allowances imder the new 
Linear Ratii g Rule, in the direction of slightly 
j)enalising yachts above that rating. 

Mr. (L L. Watson’s production of 1897 was 
“Bona,” of 82 rating, built for the Duke 
d’Abruzzi, and with the advantage of the altera- 
tion in the time scale, she had a lion’.s chance 
with “ Meteor.” 

There can be no doubt that the new cutter is a 
more handy sized craft for match sailing than 
“ Meteor ” or “ Vlilkyrie III.” vShc is a beautiful 
vessel, and her record of sixteen first prizes out of 
l\\cnty-si.x starts against “ Meteors ’’thirteen out 
of twenty-nine showed her to be in every respect 
e(|ual to her predecessors. “ Britannia’s ” record 
for 1897, including her racing in the Mediter- 
ranean, was ten first i)rizes in twenty starts. 

C!onsidering that “ Britannia” was not pre- 
eminent when she first came out, and that her 
record in 1897, her fifth season, was much on 
an average with that of her other seasons, an 
almost uni<iue i)erformance in yacht racing, it 
would not appear that the Length and Sail area 
rule was inadeiiuale for the development of 
the nearest possible approach to perfection in 
racing vessels. 

“ Aurora,” designed by Mr. F. VI. Soper, was 
the only other first-class cutter built in 1897. She 
was not a success. 

The following is a table of the dimensions of 
some of the first class cutlers mentioned above. 


i 

Vear. 1 

: LeiiKih. Urcadtli 

1 trau^ht 
ajjproNi-' 
inattf. ! 

Length 1 
over ! 
all. 

1 Sail 
; an-a 

i • 

Valkyrie I. 

1 ^ 3 ^ 1 

1 69-0 

r‘;ii» 

i . 

94 

■' 6,026 

S.irniiit.i ... 

^''93 i 

87 

247 

IO-.5 

III ; 

: 9 . 9'-*.3 

Hriranni.'! ... 

189;} 

87 

23 6 

i.5‘6 

121 

10,328 

V.'ilkyriell. 

' 39.5 

85 

224 

16 6 

”7 i 

10,271 

Caliuna 

■ 


24 J 

*5 i 

! 


Vigilant ... 

1S94 i 

86 

"3 

*3 

128 ! 

i-.'i.'SJo 

Valkyrie III. 

1895 ' 

8885 

76 

1 9 -8 

12-J 1 

13 . 9 «> 

Meteor 

1896 . 

89 

24*38 

18 

124 i 

12,326 

Itoiia 

1897 : 

75 '3 

i 3 *i 

14*1 

’^5 I 

7.597 


i .,1 ^ • -T ■ 

1 * 
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“Valkyrie III,” when slic raced lor the 
America Cup, liad a main boom of 105 feet. 
'J’hat of the “ Vigilant ’* measured 97 feet 6 inches. 
The “Meteor’s” l)oom was 96 feet 6 inches in 
length, whilst the “ Ilona's ” spar is of far more 
handy dimensions, being only 78 feet long. 

It may be concluded, therefore, from this 
review, that ])rior to the advent of the “ .America,” 
a short full bow and long fine after body was 
in vogue. From the time that famous 
.schooner came to our shores the system was 
]3artially reversed, and a long fine bow and 
•comparatively short run was introduced. A'acdits 
then gradually became longer, narrower, and 
deeper, relying less and less on beam, and 
more and more on lead for stability, until the 
year 1887, when craft were again given more 
beam in proportion to tlicir length. 

'I’he cutting away of all dead wood to avoid 
skin friction led to the develoi)ment of a hollow 
longitudinal vertical section forw.ard, and this 
caused the forward transverse sections to become 
shallow and spread out. 'J'lie natural develop- 
ment from tliis was the “s|)ooii”or “pram” 
bow. 

'I’hc craving to obtain sjieed by reducing the 
proportion of displacement to sail carrying 
capacity, resulted in a shallow body and deep 
keel, which further developed into the short-deep 
fin keel in the shape of a shark's fin in the 
.small yachts, and tiio longer fin in larg(?r craft, 
and subsequently to the fairly general use of the 
plate and bulb keel in vessels up to about 30 
itons B.M. 

It is interesting to note that a modern yacht’s 
entrance is not unlike the old “ wave line ” 
concave bow with all the fore foot cut away; 
and that the “America” lengthened by the 
stern, her buttock lines eased, and her dead- 
wood entirely cut away would bear a strong 
jescmblance to “Valkyries II and III” and 
“ Britannia.” 

Whether modern vessels arc more speedy 
than old time craft, and, if so, to what extent, it 
is very diflicult to say. ICnormous i mprovenicnts 
have been made in sail cloth and in the cutting 
•of sails, in the scientific staying of masts, in the 
substitution of steel wire for hemp roi)es, in the 
manufacture of gear of iill kinds, and especially 
in the adoption of methods of construction which 
have tended to greatly reduce weight. I )iscount- 
ing all thcs(i advantages and judging by recorded 
races, it w'ould seem that flyers oi fifty years ago 
sailed oiT the wind about as fast as the modern 
•clippers ; but the pre.sent-day racer sailing 
the water, rather than punching through it as in 
days of yore, attains a far higher rate of speed 
close hauled than was possible for its prede- 
cessors and is possessed of qualities of w'cathcr- 
Jiness and handiness that formerly were quite 
unknuwm. 

Many scientific men have tried to prove their 
iheories regarding the “shape of the solid of 


least resistance,” but no hard and fast 
meclianical or geometrical system of yacht 
designing has yet been discovered, and affairs 
remain to-day much as they did more than two 
and twenty years ago when Mr. Ci. L. \Vatson 
declared that “ A good boat is simply a happy 
comj)romise in which Beam and Depth have the 
good taste not to come too prominently to the 
front ill order that Length may give her sjiccd ; 
while Length returns their courtesy by not 
pushing herself into undue prominence and 
thereby sacrificing Power.” 

The twenties, though in all essentials miniature 
big ships, are yet sufficiently distinct to require 
sejiarate treatment. 



The “ Vanessa,” built by the late Mr. Dan 
Hatcher in 1873, was one of the most remark- 
able 2o-tonners ever launched in this country, 
not only on account of het successful career, 
which lasted from the year she came out until 
1879, but also owing to a superiority in construc- 
tion and design which was really many years in 
advance of her tinu\ 

It is diflicult to describe “Vanessa's ” beauties 
in words, for, unlike “Jullanar,” “Clara,” 
“ Queen Mab,” or other epoch making vessels 
in their several classes, there was nothing ex- 
treme aliout her ; suffice it to say that her lines 
were blended in a series of beautiful curves and 
that the pith of her de.sign w’as introduced into 
the successful twenties of later years. 

When “Vanessa” w^as eventually out-classed 
it w\as by the introduction of really larger 
boats into the class. Designers w'orked 
on the weak point of the Thames and 1730 
tonnage rules which, by their severe tax on 
beam, admitted ve.ssels into the twenty ton class 
of but a few inches less beam than “ Vanessa,” but 
with several feet more length. The absence of 
any tax on sail area allowed of huge sail spreads, 
to carry which greatly increased displacement 
became necessary, and was supplied to such 
an extent that some of the later twenties w'cro 
at least one-third larger in displacement than 
“ Vanessa,'' add she may fairly be credited witli 
competing successfully against larger craft 
which, in name only, were of the same tonnage. 
The same may be said of “Audrey” during 
the last two seasons as ah instance of history re- 
peating itself. No improvements on “Vanessa's” 
lines made whilst the Thames tonnage 

rule was iri fora;, and scarcely any under the 
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1730 rule which followed it. “ In 1874 she 
had “ Sunshine,*’ “ Quickstep,” “ FleetwiiiL',*' 
and “Lizzie” against her. None of them 
could make much of a show with Dan Hatcher's 
beauty, and it >vas not until 1876 that a new 
l)oat came out that could do anything with her. 
'I'lie “Challenge,” when she made her in 

that year, became top of her class, but it is 
doubtful whether she was as good a boat as 
“Vanessa” in her best days. 

1878 was another splendid season for twenties. 
“ Maia,” designed by Mr. C. P. Clayton, a steel 
built yacht, “Moira” and “Irene,” iron boats, 
designed and built by Messrs. A. and J. Inglis, 
and “ Frederica ” came out in this year, as did 
also “Maggie,” a is-tonner from Hatcher's 
board, which raced with the twenties for .several 
seasons ; but in spite of these new antagonists, 
“Vanessa,” in new hands, sailed by (leorge 
Cran field, w’on no less than twenty- four first 
prizes. “Challenge” was not competing in 
home waters this season ; she had gone to 
France, where she swei)t the boards. 

In 1879 “ Sayonara ” was built at Reid's, in 
<ilasgow. She was a nice little com])Osite cutter, 
and her principal o[)ponents were “ Louise,” 
built at l^iyne’s, Southamjiton, and the re- 
df)ul)table “Vanessa.” Roth the new cracks 
were defeated by “Freda,” designed by Mr. J. 
beavor Webb for Sir Thomas Freke. She 
.speedily >vent to the lop of her class, and practi- 
cally held her position for three successive years, 

'Phe introduction of the 1730 tonnage 
rule in 1881, which failed so signally in its in- 
tention to put a stop to increased length in 
laoportion to beam, saw only three new 20- 
tonners built — namely, “ lA*nore,” designed by 
Mr. W. Fife, jun., and built at the Fairlie 
yard in 1882, “Aniathea,” designed by Mr. A. 
Richardson, and built by Cj. Inman and Son, of 
Lymington, and “Clara,” designed by W. Fife, 
•and built at the Culzean Yard in 1884. 

In 1 883 “ Lenorc ** and “ Amathea ” had some 
sporting matches round the coast. In this season 
“ Lenore ” won ten matches out of thirteen 
starts against “Freda,” but the latter gene- 
rally beat “Arnathea” when they met. The 
most striking development of the 20-ton class, 
however, was “Clara.” She was the last of 
the narrow vessels built under the 1730 rule, 
and in the eleven years that had elapsed between 
the births of the Thames Measurement crack, 
“Vanessa,” and “Clara,” it is interesting to 
note the remarkable alterations that had taken 
place in the size and type of v^scl, in .spite of 
the effort made in 1881 to bring about an 
increase of beam in proportion to length. 
“ Vanessa's ” dimensions were 47 feet in length 
on the water-line, and 9 feet 10 inches beam, 
and she carried 2,600 square feet of sail. 
“Clara** w’as 53 feet on the water-line, had 
9 feet beam, and 3,500 si^uare feei of sail area. 
Under the length and sail area rule, which 


came into ojjcration in 1887, “V'anessa" wouUl 
be 20 rating, but “(Mara” would be 31 rating. 
'Fhorc was little virtue in this style ot ilevelop 
menl, wliicli simply meant carrying the plank 
on edge type to excess, and increasing the 
cost of the vessel. “CMara** won seventein 
matches the first year she came out, and in 
the following year, 1885, it was looked upon 
as hoi>eless to enter any existing twenty tonner 
in a race against her. It was not a very templ- 
ing task to build a still more slender ])lank on 
edge to try to lower her colours, and there was 
liractically no racing, “('lara*’ was sold to go 
to America, and the twenty ton class became 
temporarily extinct. “C'lara” had a very suc- 
cessful career in American waters, and with Mr. 
Wheeler’s old 15-tonner, “Maggie,” designed 
by Dan Hatcher, and “ Madge,” and later on 
the 40 rater, “ Queen Mab,” both designed by 
C. L. Watson, made among American yachts- 
men a re volution similar to that made among 
Rritish yachtsmen hy the schooner “America” 
many years before. 

'rhe twenty class was not revived until 18S8, 
when “ Vredn,*’ designed by Mr. (h L. Watson, 
came out. She was the first 20 rater built under 
the Length and Sail area rule, and in dis]jlace- 
ment, length, breadth, and sail spread very 
closely resembled “ Vanessa ” as she was in j 873, 

“ Vreda ” had an easy task to gain her laurels, 
as she was only called ujjon to tackle the two 
old narrow ten lonners, ‘‘ Melissa” and “ Mar- 
guerite,” which had become 20 raters under 
the new rule. 

It is rather curious that under the Length and 
Sail area rule of 1887, old beamy twenty 
lonners built under the 'rhames measurement, 
sucli as “ Vanessa,*’ “ ( )iiickstep,” or “ Sun- 
shine,*’ worked out as 20 raters, and the ex- 
tremely narrow lo-tonners, such as “(^ueen 
Mab, ’ “ Marguerite,” and “ Melissa,’* which 
were built towards the end of the era of the 1 730 
rule, which came into force in 1881, also worked 
out to be of 20 rating. 

M'hc next year, 1889, saw several new boats, 
“Dragon I,’* built for Mr. F. C. Hill, from 
designs by Mr. W. Fife, jun., “Mimosa” and 
“ Windward,** and the first-n.amed was regarded 
as the best. “Chiquita” and “Siola” from 
Mr. Payne’s board came out in 1890, whilst 
Mr. G. L. Watson turned out “Vclzie,” and 
Mr. C. P. Clayton designed the “Ghost.” 
“Velzic** and “Ghost” had less beam, and 
slightly heavier displacement than their rivals, 
but as far as .sailing powers went there was 
not much difference between the lot. A decided 
improvement, however, was made by Mr. W. 
Fife, jun., in 1891, when he turned out 
“Dragon II” for Mr. F. C. Hill. She won 
twenty-seven first prizes out of thirty-two starts, 
and as might be expected, took the heart out of 
racing in the following year. 

1893, however, saw a tremendous revival. 
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“ Doirdre,” designed by Mr. Cl. L. Watson anil 
br.ilt by Kcid for Lord Dunraven, the third of 
Mr. 1''. C. HilFs notable series of “Dragons,” 
designed by Mr. Fife, jun. ; “ Maladetta,” a 
semi-cruiser, designed by her owner, Mr. 
McCiildowey, “Zinita,” by Mr. Fife, jun., 
and “Vigorna,” by Mr. (diaries Nicholson, 
formed a splendid class. “ Dragon ” was the 
most successful, though “ Deirdre ” ran her very 
close; neither of them, however, went to the 


was much more heavily fitted . below than the 
rest of the class, there was no lack of interest in 
the racing. The famous twenties which raced 
in 1894, besides “ Luna,“ which won twenty-one 
first prizes out of fifty starts, were “ Jnyoni,” 
designed by Mr. Charles Nicholson for Lord 
Dudley, a very short beamy boat, with fin keel 
and large sail spread, which attained quite phe- 
nomenal speed in light \veathcr; “Dcirdrt?,” 
“Dragon HI” and “Zinita,” built the previous 



Clyde to meet “ Zinita,'* which was unbeaten in 
her own waters. “ Vigorna ” was the lirst bulb 
keeled boat with a i)ram bow and a very shallow 
body, and turned out a com|)lete failure. 

'rhe following season Mr. Fife, who may 
fairly claim to have turned out more successful 
twcntii?s than any oli'.er designer, scored a great 
success with “Luna, ’’built for Mr. F. K. Jameson, 
and she t;ame out toj) after an eventful season’s 
racing. 'Phe twenty class was in this season 
admitted into the Solent classes, which meant 
sailing in Solent waters from May 26th until the 


year, “ Thelma," a centreboard cutter, designetl 
by Mr. Fife; “ /Vsphodel,” designed by Mr. j. 
L. M’atson, and owned by H.R.H. the ^late 
Prince Henry of Battenberg ; Prince Batthyany’s 
“Stc])hanie,” designed by Mr. Clayton and 
finally, towards the end of the season, “ Audrey,” 
designed by Lord Dunraven. 

Numerous changes of ownership occurred 
during the seasons of 1893 and 1894. Mr. 
Hill sold “Dragon III” to J-ord Dunraven, 
who subsequently sold her to Lord Brassey, and 
“ Deirdre” was purchased by Lord Lonsdale. 
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end of .\ugust— some fifty matches, with amateur 
helmsmen upon every occasion. As a result the 
twenties enjoyed a thoroughly spcjrting season, 
but the class w'as found to be a rather .severe tax 
on the Solent Clubs in the matter of prize money. 
Five new boats were built in the Solent, in 
addition to “ Luna,” which hailed from her 
designers own yard on tire Clyde, so with 
“Dragon 111 ” and “Deirdre,” and the sMll 
pracucally untried “Zinita,” which,- by the way. 


Before the season ot 1895 Lord Dunraven 
m;ide considerable alteration in “ Audrey.’ 
She was a rouijd bodied boat with a wooden fin 
and bulb ; the wooden fin was removed and a 
metal one fixed in its ])lace, and the body ot 
the yacht having been found too deep it was 
reduced about 6 inches by the transverse sec- 
tions being taken in from the water-line down- 
wards:; 'i'he hull of the vessel was thus mmlt; 
shaJidwer^and flatter in the floor by practically 




almost rebuilding her, though the original idea 
of design was retained. 

To complement the reduction of draught of 
body, the buttock lines were drawn out and the 
boat given a slightly longer snout. She was 
greatly improvc(l and turned out to be the 
only boat fit to tackle the Herreshoff fliers 
“ Niagara and “ Isolde,” which came over in 
1895. 

The ])cculiar characteristics of the American 
pair, which were said to be built from the same 
design, were the exaggerated overhanging pram 
bows, the full, almost boxy, quarters, and 
comnters sawn off 


“Eucharis,” ‘‘/inita,’' and ‘‘ Mimosa,” and eleven 
of her first prizes were! practically walks over. 

The first year of the I.inear Rating or Girth rule 
saw the return to a rather more roomy tyjie of 
boat, for “ Penitent ” and “ The Saint,” designed 
by Mr. A. E. Payne and Mr. W. Fife, jun., re- 
spectively, were somewhat deejier in the body 
than the bulb keclers of the jirevious season. 

Penitent,” indeed, was a keel boat not unlike 
an elongated “ Dragon II,” or ‘‘ Luna ” with 
fuller bow sections, whilst “ 'fhe Saint ” was a 
wooden fin keel boat, a kind of compromise 
etween the Venitent type and the ])ure])latc 

and bulb. 


at the end. Where 
the plate keel met 
the body of the 
vessel, the angle 
was neatly filled in 
by two flanged 
jilates, transform- 
ing the sections of 
the vessel into 
curves, "rhe sjiars, 
gear, and canvas, 
and the scantling 
of these American 
boats were of the 
lightest and yet the 
most serviceable 
description. The 
hull was a mere 
shell sub-divided 
by lath and canvas 
bulkheads. “ Nia- 
gara ** was the best 
of the pair and 
displayed remark- 
aide sailing powers, 
for although “Au 
drey ” could tackle 
her in a nice whole 



“ .Samphire,** a 
l)late and bulb 
l)ont designed and 
built by .\lr. Chas. 
Sibbick, also made 
her a])pearance in 
the Mediterranean. 

“Audrey/’ “ Nia- 
gara, ’’and “Isolde” 
were all brought 
out to do battle 
with the new cut- 
ters, all being in 
pretty much the 
same trim as 
1895. 

'I'hc year 1896, 
by reason of the 
trial of the differ- 
ent types, proved a 
most interesting 
season’s racing, and 
the excellent i)er- 
formance of “Au- 
drey ” and “Nia- 
gara ” with the new 
cutters sj)eaks well 
for the value of the 


sail breeze and was “\udkey btilb keel type, for, 

equal to her in a * LUKtv. looking at the di- 

fresh wind, in really mensions of the 

hard weather the American could generally turn boats, it will be seen that the newer craft had a 
tables on Lord Dunraven’s cutter. decided advantage over them. 


“ Eucharis,*' launched at Fairlic from lines by 
Mr. W. Fife, jun., was the only new twenty built 
in 1895, she turned out to be a very mode- 
raie vessel. She w’as a plate and bulb boat of 
the extreme type, but although she twice beat 
“Niagara” on the Clyde, she could do very 
little except on a reaching course 

As to the result of the season’s racing, 
“Niagara” won 25 firsts out of 46 starts, 
“ Audrey ” 16 first prizes out of ,52 starts, and 
“Inyoni,” still the crack in light weather, 15 
firsts in 40 starts. It must be mentioned, how- 
ever, that on leaving the South “Niagara” lost 
the competition of her formidable opponents 
“ Audrey and “ Inyoni.” On the Clyde, the 
Mersey, and at 'Forbay she met only 


Dfsignt-r. I.ciigtli Ureadtli 


Audrey ... i8ys Lord Dunravt.ii 

Penitfiit .. 1806 : Payne J.076 

’Hic S.'iinl . i8q6 Kifo A 975 

Niagara... *895 , HerreNhuff 


“ 'I'hc Saint ” turned out the most successful 
jmze winner. Out of a total of 57 matclies 
sailed durinK the season she started 42 times and 
won 20 first prizes ; “ Niagara ” started 43 times, 
winning 12; “ Penitent ’’ 50 times, winning 15 
firsts; and “Audrey" won 7 firsts out of 28 
starts. One of “ Niagara’s ’’ wins, that hy which 
she won outright the Challenge Cup presented 
to the Castle Yacht Club by Lord Dunraven can 
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hardly be estimated as a victory. “Audrey” 
handsomely defeated “Niagara,” but lost the 
cup on a protest of the latfer, on a technicality, 
namely, that “ Audrey’s ” entry was not made 
according to the letter of the rule. 

“The Saint,” after her successful season in 
British waters, took her dei)arlure for Germany 
where an unfortunate accident befell her. Whilst 
in tow of a tug the hawser parted and the yacht 
drifted on the rocks and became a total wreck. 


[yachting 

'I’he new cutters were a comi)romise between 
an ordinary keel yacht and one of the fin keeled 
ty])e, with rather: deejier body than “ The Saint ” ; 
in fact, their midship sections were not unlike 
“ Dragon 111 ,” Mr. Fife's design of 1S93 ; but 
they had the extreme rake of stern post, immense 
overhang and pram bows which were the de- 
velopments of four seasons’ competition in yacht 
designing. 

“ Penitent ” was sold by her original owner, 



“ Penitent.” 


Last season, 1807, saw two additions to the 
52 fool class, both built at Fairlie from Mr. 
Fife’s design, namely, “ Morning Star” for Mr. 
Andrew Coates and “Senga”‘ for Mr. F. A. 
Dubs. 

'I’hey were about a foot longer on the L.W.L. 
than the same designer’s creation of the previous 
season, being 47 feet 6 inches against “ The 
Saint's” 46 feet 6 inches; their beam was 
identical with that of the latter vessel, and their 
sail .area slightly larger. 


Mr. C. D. Rose, to Mr. W. P. Burton, but she 
was not brought out until the Solent racing 
began in August. “ Audrey,” J^rd Dunraven’s 
cutter, now in her fourth season, or third since 
she w'as rebuilt, wras tuned up in a wonderful 
fashion. Her owner had the angle of her plalc 
and bilge padded to reduce her girth, which, 
under the present rule, allowed her nearly 
100 feej additional sail area, though even then, 
with 2,780 square feet she had nearly 300 feet 
less sail area than “ Penitent.” The effect uf 
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the alterations to “Audrey” was most satis- 
factory, for the old boat was (juite as good as 
her rivals ; the season’s racing may be briefly 
summed up as follows : — 

“ Penitent,” the keel boat, which was much 
better handled than in 1896, was most success- 
ful beating to windward in light and moderate 
weather ; “ Audrey,” the plate and bulb boat, 
w'as the best in a breeze, especially in rough 
water ; and “ Morning Star,” the semi-fin 
keeled cutter, proved a perfect flier in light 
weather. 

It is safe to conclude that for all round sail- 
ing there was very little to choose between the 
trio, “Penitent” winning 9 firsts out of 16 
starts, “Audrey” winning 10 firsts out of 37 
starts, and “ Morning Star ” 1 7 firsts out of 
37 starts whilst sailing in class races. A curious 
instance of the difference that sometimes occurs 
in the capabilities of yachts, although built to 
the same lines, may be found in “ Senga,” a 
cutter which, although a sister ship to the 
successful “ Morning Star,” was comparatively a 
failure, the case being one of “Niagara” and 
“Isolde,” and “Annasona” and “Sleuth 
Hound ” over again. 

Looking at the annals of the twenty class 
during the last quarter of a century, although 
many changes have occurred in the shape of 
the yachts, the dimensions of the craft have 
kept tolerably level. 

The length of a twenty has usually been from 
45 feet 6 inches to 48 feet, and the sail area 
from 2, 600 to 2,900 square feet. 

“ Clara ” was the only wide departure from 
the rule; but “Audrey” and “Tnyoni” have 
gone below the average in the matter of length, 
and “ Penitent ” exceeded the usual limit of sail 
area. 

The beam of the 20-tonners in “Vanessas” 
days was about 10 feet ; in the time of “ Freda,” 
“Amathca,” “Lenorc,” and “Clara,” it fell 
gradually as low as 9 feet in the last-named 
vessel. In the early 20-raters, from 1888 to 
1890, it was about the same as in old 
“ Vanessa's ” tiihe, whilst latterly the beam has 
increased to from 12 to 13 feet. 

With regard to the speed of the craft, there 
is no doubt that a modern 52-footer w’ould com- 
plete the same course in less time than a yacht 
of “ Clara's ” type in any \veathcr. The only 
possible chance for the narrow boat w'ould be 
on a reaching course. The advantage of the 
bulb keel ai^d i)ram bow combined is very 
evident in “Audrey,” which, after three hard 
seasons' racing, could still hold her own with the 
boats built with deeper sections, such as the 
framers of the present rule anticipated it would 
produce, and her performances speak well for 
the prospects of bulb keel craft during the next 
three seasons during which the rule will be in 
force. 

The dimensions and form of the latest 52 foot 
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T.incar raters difler but little from tliose of the 
boats built last year, 'fhe Fife boat “Viera*’ is 
very similar to “^^orning Star,” and Payne’s 
“Eldred” to “Penitent.” It is too early to 
coiiiinent on their |)erformance, but they do not 
appear to show much improvement on “ Peni- 
tent ” or “Senga.” 

Appended is a table showing the dimensions 
of some of the i)rincipal twenties constructed 
during the last 25 years : — 
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• ** /iniia ‘ now i .irries 2,5 ;3 ffct i»f s.iil iiiiilyr ihe proNuiu rule to 
make her 5? feel liiit-iir r.itiiig. 

Before dealing with the small classes in their 
present high state of jjerfcction, it is necessary 
to glance briefly into the annals of small yacht 
racing as it existed in the “ seventies,” for if the 
l)ast history and origin of the modern “ rater ” 
with its comparatively shallow body, bulb or fin 
keel, and hull so lightly yet skilfully and strongly 
put together that it is a masterpiece of the 
axbinetmakers, rather than of the shipwright’s, 
art, be disregarded, it would be impossible to 
recognise in her the logical outcome of the old 
time miniature racing cutter. 

The five ton class, under the old Rule of 
'fhames measurement, first came into existence 
on the lower reaches of the Thames, where 
the crack boats were the “Arrow,” built by 
Stone of Frith in 1870, and four years later the 
“ Virago ” from the hands of the .same builder. 

In 1876 all the existing five tenners were 
cclii)sed by the “ J'reda,” which was designed 
by Mr. Beavor Webb, and built by the late 
Dan Hatcher for Sir Thomas Frekc, and she 
may be said to have been the most success- 
ful boat of her size built under the Thames 
tonnage rule. During her first season she 
won fifteen matches out of seventeen starts; 
and in September of the same year her owner 
issued a challenge in the Field to sail any 
boat of her size belonging to the Clyde or 
Ireland, for 100 a side. The challenge was 
accepted by Mr. F. Jiawson, owner of the 
Fairlie built “Camellia,” and Mr. J. 
I.awrence, who owned the Watsv)n designed 
“ Vril ” ; and it was arranged that “ Freda ” 
should sail three races with each boat at Holy- 
head in May of the following year. The races 
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resulted in a decisive victory for the English 
craft, which thus vindicatcfi her right 'to the 
title of champion 5-tonner. 

The “Thames” tonnage rule was found to 
tax beam rather severely, and in view of this Mr. 
Reavor Webb made “ Freda ” somewhat longer, 
narrower and deeper-draughted than her pre- 
decessors. She carried her lead lower, and con- 
sequently had more sail-carrying power. These 
advantages, coupled with the fact that slie had 
exceptionally ])relty lines for a boat built two 
and twenty years ago, ensured her success. 

In 1880 came a change of Rule and the 

/f 1 TJ\ 2 N/ 

' ' measurement was introduced in 

1730 

the place of the Thames Rule with the hope of 
relieving what was considered an excessive tax 
on beam. However, in this respect the rule 
proved a failure, and the 5-tonners went on 
growing longer, narrower and heavier with a 
corresponding increase in sail i)Ian and in 


lost his life in the wreck of the “Oona,” off the 
East coast of Ireland, just when he had 
succeeded *in making a name for himself, and 
in his creation, the “ Currytush,” was found a 
boat which was destined to prove the most 
successful 3-tonner in Southern waters. So 
successful indeed was the “ Currytush ” that no 
boat could be found to compete against her, and 
as any hoj^e of building a craft to rival her 
appeared to mean going to great exjjcnsc only to 
produce something still longer and narrower, 
small boat sailers fought shy of the task. As a 
result she was left alone in her glory, having 
])ractically extinguished the 3-ton class in the 
South. 

On the ("lyde, however, there was still a 
sporting class of narrow 3-tonners which kept up 
a series of matches for some years after the class 
had lost its ])opularity in the South : the best of 
these were “Ariel,*’ “Cora,** “Coila,” “ Rona,” 
and “ Daisy.** The class may be fairly said to 



weight of spars and gear. 'J'hey became ex- 
ceedingly costly craft into the bargain. 

After the rule had been working a few years, 
builders began to turn out yachts which were of 
5 tons measurement by dimensions, but displaced 
as much as 8, 10 or even 12 tons, instead of 5 
tons as was the original intention. 

When the 1730 rule was found to have the 
effect of increasing the cost of 5-tonners to a 
very considerable extent, a 3-ton class sjirang 
into existence. These soon became boats of a 
very extreme tyjic, long, narrow, deep, and very 
wet in a sea. The Clyde was the origin;d home 
01 this class, but they spread round the English 
coast, and in 1882 several of them were to 
be found on the Thames. The most noted 
of these little crafts that year were the 
“ Snarley Yow ** and “ Mascottc ** on the 
Thames and a Devonport built boat called 
the “ Chitty wee,” designed by Mr. J. Ash, 
whicli was the best boat of the year. 
The masterpiece of the 3 -ton fleet was 
fated, however, to come from the hands of that 
promising young designer, Mr. W. E. Paton, who 


have died hard, for up to the year 1887 they 
still kept up races among themselves under 
the 1730 rule after it had been abolished and 
the Length and Sail area had become law. 

The following dimensions of fashionable 
small racing craft in the years 1885-6 will be 
looked at with astonishment by many modern 


yachtsmen. 
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The o^rhanging stem was introduced into 
some of these little vessels, but owing to the 
narrowness of the water-lines forward it is 
qbviou^Aba^but small advantage was gained by 
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it. Another freak of construction, which first 
saw light in the days of the “plank-on-edge’* type, 
but which did not become popular for many 
years after, was the hollow in the forward longi- 
tudinal vertical section, or what is colloquially 
termed the bow profile. All the crack “ threes ** 
and “fives” had their fore foot severely cut 
away, but we believe Mr. R. E. Froude, who 
designed and sailed the famous 5 tonner 
“Jenny Wren,” was the pioneer in this 
respect. She, at any rate, was the first craft of 
the type of any note, although some yachtsmen 
will doubtless remember Mr. Bentairs long wall 
sided 10 tonner “ Evolution,” which carried her 
lead in a cigar-shaped bulb bolted on to a boiler- 
plate and had a profile not unlike some of the 
modern raters. “ Evolution ” was as big a failure 
as his great yawl “ J ullanar ” was a success. I'he 
dimensions of the “ Evolution ** were : — 


Length on load line 51 ft. 

Beam 6*5 ft. 

Draught 10 ft. 


She was built in t88i. 

Apart from the Y.R.A. classes, various local 
types flourished round the coast. I’hese boats, 
in nearly every instance, sailed under a ])ure 
length measurement and, broadly speaking, 
played a far less important part in the evolution 
of the modern “ Rater ” than the small tonnage 
rule classes, though they formed a capital school 
for amateur talent. 

Many an amateur now-a-days—aye, and many 
a paid hand too — out of a “ Solent ("lass ** 
rater would be very much at sea in one of the 
Itchen Feiijj 30 footers as they existed in their 
ixdmy day% with gigantic sail spread and a 
spinaker longer than the ship over all. 

The Itchen. Ferry boats, which sailed under 
a simple length on the load-water-line rule, were 
classified as follows: 30 feet, 25 feet, 21 feel, 
and 13 feet. The craft of couise originated 
from the straight stemmed and sejuare sterned 
Itchen Ferry fishing boats, which were fitted 
with iron keels and inside iron ballast. From 
these handy fisher craft, the keen competition 
of racing developed in a few years yachts of 
about three beams to their L.W.L. length, 
instead of three and a half, much fuller midship 
sections, and heavy lead keels coupled with 
greatly increased draught, whilst the sail spread 
was also carried to great excess. 

These beamy length class boats had really 
very iittle td' recommend them, and adverse 
criticism W'as general. They were unhandy 
and, in a seaway, jumped like porpoises ; 
wliilst the narrow tonnage rul^ yachts/ on the 
other hand, though terribly wet, had' the virtue 
of being fairly fast craft in a heavy sea, and 
in their time were regarded as wondrous 
Weatherly vessels ; in fact British yachtsmen a 
dozen years since were loth to believe that the 
plank-OH’^dge was not the beau ideal of a racing 
voi.. n 


craft in the diminutive as well as in the large 
classes. 

In much the same manner as “Currytush ” had 
extinguished the three tonners, the 30 footers, 

“ Er.lij)se” and “ ("urtsy,** both designed by Mr. 

C. P. Clayton, settled tlic 30-foot length class, 
and “ Bird of Freedom,’* designed by Feltham 
of Portsmouth, and “ Verena," a similar boat, 
carried olT most of the prizes in the 21 -foot 
class. In 18S6, the last year of the “ 1730*^ 
rule, .small yacht racing was not in a flourishing 
condition anywhere ; it was at its lowest ebb 
on the Solent, where the introduction of the 
Length and Sail area rule was hailed as a 
welcome changt^. 

A crucial test of light versus heavy dis- 
placement, and beam versus dei)lh, came about 
in August of the year 18S7, and yachtsmen got 
an inkling of the ])otentialities of light displace- 
ment with plenty of beam under the new Length 
and Sail area measurement rule. 

At the regatta of the Royal Irish Yacht Club 
at Kingstown, a remarkable trial took place 
between “ iVlsschief,” a l^ough Eine boat, owned 
by Lieut. PL CJartside 'lijiping, and the crack 
Scotch five tonner, “ Doris '* : the latter being 
Mr. G. lu Watson’s happiest venture under the 
old narrow style. She was owned and sailed 
with an almost unbeaten record by Mr. Bryce 
Allan. The Lough ICrnc boat was a mere 
skimming dish ; she had been originally fitted 
with a centre board, but the centre plate had 
given i)lace to a fixed h:ad fin of about five tons 
weight, so that she was practically a forerunner 
of the modern type. Both boats measured 10 
rating under the I^ength and Sail area rule. 

“ Mischief s ” career had been somewhat 
eventful prior to her in open waters at 

Kingstown. She had been carried across country 
from Lougli Erne to the coast on a truck, and 
then sailed across to Birkenhead to have the 
before-mentioned keel fitted, and thence back 
to Kingstown to try her luck in the Bay. Her 
owmer being anxious not to miss the trial w'ith 
the Scotch champion, had not time to get her 
caulked, and she could hardly be kept afioat 
during the passage, as she leaked like a sieve. 
Old salts ridiculed the idea of this half walnut- 
shell attempting to lower “ Doris’s ” colours, and 
her owner, on asking for his sailing instructions, 
was chaffingly told that if he followed “ Doris,” 
provided he could keep her slender taffrail in 
sight, he could not go wrong. 

(ireal was the astonishment, how'ever, when 
in a grand breeze, w'ilh reefed mainsails, “ Mis- 
chief” completely out-sailed “ Doris ” on every 
point ; it was emphatically an open-water trial, 
too, and there were some tearing squalls in 
the second round. Col. E. Saundtrson, M.P., 
was at the helm of the Lough Erne boat, which 
won by seven minutes over a fourteen mile 
course. 

In a light weather trial on the following day 

Q Q 
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“ Mischief,” this time sleercdcby her owner, was 
again the victor, and her performance was con- 
sidered even more remarkable than on the pre- 
vious day, for the boat could only set lower 
canvas to keej) her within the rating, whilst 
“ Doris ” had the advantage of jackyarder and 
jib topsail, and was driven for all she was 
worth. 

Though “Doris’’ had her revenge at Kings- 
town in the Royal Alfred Regalia, when she got 
the best of the skimming dish going to windward, 
the result of the matches gave designers such an 
insight into what could be done with light dis- 
placement craft wlien well handled, that it is 
fair to regard Lieut, (iartside 'ripj)ing’s plucky 
venture as one of the most important events 
in the annals of modern yacht racing. 

'I'he same summer of 1887 saw the commence- 
ment of what have since come to be called the 
“ Solent classes,’’ though the term is not alto- 
gether appropriate as, of course, the smaller 
Y.R.A. ela.sses compete under identical con- 
ditions at other yachting centres. 

'Ihe 2 J -rating class sprung first into exist- 
ence, and the first boats built to it were “ Mad- 
cap,” owned by Miss Mabel Cox, and “I'hal- 
assa,” by Col. J. "F. Rucknill, R.E. ; they were 
only 21 feet on L.W.L., and set 690 square feet 
of sail — very small craft conqiared with the later 
comj)ctitors in the 2i rating class ; they had the 
first year of “ Solent class ” racing pretty much 
to themselves. 

The following season was a fairly quiet one, 
as the new classes had scarcely become or- 
ganised ; in fact the duty of keeping small class 
racing alive devolved entirely iqion the 2 J raters. 
Several new boats, such as Mr. 'F. W. Waller s 
“Lady Nan,” “ Chipmunk,” owned by Mr. .S. 
C. Watson, “ Fairy,” Captain J. W, Hughes, a 
1*9 rater, ‘LAda,” Mr. Manning, and “Tottic,” 
a Thames 21-footer, a very deep narrow craft, 
which rated about i'8, and was brought round 
from the river by Mr Simpson, after having 
made a great reputation amongst boats of her 
own type in Sea Reach : these with “ Madcap *' 
and “ Thalassa ” kept up the class. 

'Fhe lo-raters of 1888 were an equally scratch 
lot, consisting of “ Di.s,” a smart clipper stemmed 
craft, designed by Mr. J. M. Soper ; “ Lollypop,” 
of 6-5 rating, a straight stemmed cutter with her 
mast rather far forward, a short boat in com- 
])arison to her sail area ; the old narrow five- 
lonner “ Jenny Wren,” designed by Mr. R. E. 
Froude, and sometimes the ancient squarc- 
sterned itchen ferry boat, “Dolly Varden.” 
“ Dis ” fairly eclipsed all comers, and carried off 
tw^enty-five first i)rizes out of twenty eight starts ; 
but she occasionally met her match, and it 
was something of a surprise to see “Dolly 
Varden,” which at that time was about fifteen 
years old, tuned up to racing trim and given a 
nfew. lease of life by the change of rule, leading 
“pis,” round the course and getting the winnii^ 


gun, as she did on one occasion at the Royal 
Southampton Club. 

'Fhe summer of 1889 was a season of good 
whole sail breezes and the chief interest in the 
Solent amongst the small classes lay in the meet- 
ing of “ Decima,” a new 10 rater, designed by 
Mr. A. E. Payne, with “Dis,” the champion of the 
previous year, and subsequently in her matches 
with the Clyde favourite “ Yvonne.” “ Decima ” 
had a nearly i)lumb stem, and was a deeper 
vessel than “ Dis,” and carried rather more 
canvas in her mainsail ; both were about 36 feet 
on the water-line, and carried about i66o square 
feet of canvas. The new cutter gave Dis ” a 
lirctty good dressing, and could beat her soundly 
by the wind in a breeze, and her battles with 
the (Jlyde boats “ Yvonne ” and “ Dojis ” caused 
immense excitement in the Solent at the time. 

“Decima” beat “Yvonne” five times out of 
eight starts and “Doris” eleven limes out of 
fourteen starts. So keen was the interest in the 
racing between the first named pair, that an 
enthusiastic compiler of statistics went so far as 
to ascertain that in the three races in whiirli 
“ Yvonne ” beat “Decima,” they sailed one hun- 
dred miles, and “Yvonne” beat “Decima” 
5 94 seconds per mile, and in the five races 
won by the latter they sailed 163 miles, and 
“Decima” beat, “Yvonne” 9*68 seconds 'per 
mile. 'J'he lo-rating class in tlic South came to 
an end in 1890, and to this day has never been 
revived. ^ 

The 2 i raters bad a capital season in 1889, 
and a new boat named “ Humming Bird/* dp- 
signed by Mr. A. R. Payne for Capt. Hughes, 
came out and won 23 first prizes out of 38start.s. 
She was one of the first fin-keeled craft with 
straight stem and square stem. 

'Fhe “ Fives,” w'hich first came to light in 
1890 and have become increasingly popular 
ever since, have more than taken the place of 
their bigger sisters, the lo-raters. . 

'J'he 5-raters which opened tKe ball were 
“Glycera,” Mr. P. Perceval; “Alwida,” Ixird 
Dunraven ; and the old straight - stemmed 
“ Lollypop,” Mr. W. P. Burton, all designed by 
Mr. A. E. Payne, and a centre-board boat 
“Archie” from the board of Mr. G. L. 
Watson. 

'Fhey sailed upwards pf 40 matches, and as a 
result “Alwida” and “Glycera” were very 
much on a par, though the latter had 19 firsts 
to “Alwida’s” 14; “ I.^llypop “ and “AArchie” 
had 9 and 8 first prizes respectively. 

The same season was a first-rate one for the 
2^-raters. “ The Babe ” and “ Cock-a- Whoop, ' 
Payne boats, and “ Dolphin,” designed by Mr. 
C. P. Clayton, were the best of the fleet. Mr. 
A^rthur Payne, with his numerous additions 
to the Sfflent fleet during the years 1890, 1891. 
1892, set the pattern of the modern small 
rater, and by his originality may fairly claim in 
these^HM tq haye do^e more than any other 
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designer in the development of the type. Nearly A. !v. I’ayne, pro\\;d the best of the s-raters in 
all ine racing craft became deep draught tm-keel 1891, whilst “Savourna,” owned by Mr. P. Per- 
l)()ats, with what is known as a sawn-off counter, ceval, from the board of the same designer, was a 
the overhang aft finishing about where it ceased gootl second. “lernia,** a Fife boat, owned by 
to touch the w’ater wdien the vessel was heeled Mr. H. R. Pangrishe, and ‘‘ DuiiKiue,*’ designed 
oyer with the very sensible object of getting rid by her owner, Col. J. T, Bucknill, were" less 
of all superniious weight. The innovation was successful. 

certainly unsightly, but a boat like “'fhe liabe In the s.Vrating class “ 'flu babe ” still held 
was much siijicrior on every point of sailing to the sway, winning no less than 36 first jiri/.es 



the old type of craft built under the 'I'hames 
and T730 'I'onnage rules. ‘l*he characteristics 
of the new’ boats were extreme quickness in 
stays, handiness and power of thrashing to 
windw’ard in broken w’atcr. Changes w'cre 
made in the rig as well as in the de.sign of 
racing craft, and by the season of 1891 almost 
all boats had adopted the standing lug in place 
of the gaff mainsail. 

'Phere being no tax on beam under the 
Length and Sail Area form of measurement, the 
boats were treated to a liberal amount of it. 
Five years* experience of the rule made it mani- 
fest ‘^at by reducing displacement as much as 


out of 45 starts, although several new boats com- 
peted with her. Her record was an excellent 
one, and small boat sailers will have a vivid 
recollection of the masterly manner in w’hich 
she was handled by her owner. 

'Phis season was the first year of the li-rating 
classes, hut mixed races w’ere often indulged in, 
Y.R.A. lime allowance being given between the 
classes. 

'I’his method of sailing was not satisfactory, 
as the excitement of small boat racing, more 
than in any phase of yacht racing, lies in the 
close w’ork when rounding marks, cross tacking 
and finishing; and the introduction of time 


. • ■" '■ ^ . t.. . . . 






])ossibJe, and sail area slightly, and i)roportion- 
ately increasing the load water-line, a faster type 
i-'ould be produced. ^ 

Hence it will be found thaj nearly all the 
2j-raters produced in 1891 and 1802 measured 
28 feet in length on the water line, whereas 25 
'vas the average in the previous season, and 
only 21 in the opening year; whilst 33 feet was 
found to be about the most suitable length foi 
a 5-rater. 

Mrs. Schenley’s “ Windfall,” designed by Mr. 


allowance naturally spoiled the fun of the 
game ; it w’as consequently decided to keep 
the classes entirely separate in the future. 

Perhaps the best ^-raters l)ui]t in this season 
were “Dec Dee,” designed by Mr. A. E. Payne, 
and “Coquette,” from lines by Mr. Chas. 
Nicholson, whilst “Unit** in the i -rating class 
from the board of Mr. (j. F. Flemmich, was a 
bandy little craft. 

The following year, 1892, “ Cyane,*’ owned 
by Lord Dunraven, and “Squall,' both Payne 

Q 2 
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boats, camu out in the s-rati«g class, but were 
fairly eclipsed by another new craft, built for Mr. 
Langrishe and sold by him to Lord Dudley, 
the “ Dacia,” which was far and away the best 
boat in the South, and one of the most even per- 
formers that Mr. C. E. Nicholson, her designer 
and builder, ever produced. Her success was 
phenomenal ; indeed, the only 5-rater which 
could be cumi)ared with “Dacia*' in 1892 
wjis the Scotch boat “Nalica,** designed by 
Mr. C. L. Watson, and as both these boats 
had proved themselves to be irresistible in their 
own waters - tlie one in the south of Jilngland 
and the other on the Cdydc — their owners 
arranged to meet in 'Porbay and try conclusions 
in a series of three matches for ^200 a side. 
1’he course in the first and third match was a 
triangular one, and in 
the second match they 
had a dead to leeward 
and dead to windward 
trial. “Dacia” won 
the first race in a 
summer brec/e by 30 
.seconds. 'I 'he .second 
match fell to “N alien,” 
who ghosted along in 
the lightest of airs in 
a remarkable manner 
and won comfortably. 

In the concluding 
match “ Dacia ” led 
from start to finish, 
coming home with a 
lead of i minute 5 
seconds, but she was 
disqualified for a slight 
fonl. On neither of 
the three days did 
“Dacia” get that 
amount of wind which 

suited her, or her performances would have been 
still belter. 

'Phe season of 1892 amongst the 2j-raters 
exceeded all previous years, there being no less 
than 14 comj)etitors on the Solent, whilst on the 
Clyde they were Cipially numerous. 

“Oareth,** which came out half way through 
the season, owned by Mr. A. Henderson and 
designed by Mr. Charles Nichol.son, was the 
crack in fre.sh winds on the Solent, and “Eaugh- 
a-Jlallagh ** and “ Polynia,” both Payne boats, 
were the best in light weather. In Scotch waters 
“ W^em}nah,*’ designed and built by Herreshoff in 
America, came over and showed a marked 
superiority over the local fleet. This year the 
iraters had their first notable season. 
“ Doushka,” by Payne, and two boats, “ Ma- 
hatma** and “ Kitten,** built at a newly started 
yard in Cowes, made a creditable display ; the 
first-named was from Mr. G. E. Flemmich*s 
design. 

If these were not the first they were, at anv 
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rate, the first racing boats of any note built at 
a yard, the name of which was destined to be- 
come a household word in connection with 
small yacht racing. I'hc success of Mr. Chas. 
Sibbick’s dc.signs in yachts up to 5-rating and 
the immen.se number of craft that have been 
turned out from the Cowes yard is truly re- 
markable, and during the last seven years 
Sibbick’s raters have made a name far beyond 
the Solent. The season of 1892 will also be 
remembered by the success of the little Herres- 
hofl* boat, “ Wee Winn,*’ in the ^-rating class. 

Pefore the commencement of the season of 
1893 the Yacht Racing A.ssociation fixed a limit 
to the number of hands allowed on board 
yachts of Fo-raling and under, when racing, the 
rule applying to both ])aicl hands and amateurs. 

'I'he allotment to the 
different classes was as 
follows : — 

Number of 
»ll iwed on iMianl. 

K.'iting 2 ]KM'scin^. 

l” 3 .. 

24 „ 5 ,, 

5 »» 7 »» 

10 ,, 9 ,, 

'Phe motive of the 
new regulation was to 
put a stop to “ live 
ballast,** for in some of 
the ligiit displaqement 
I -ra ters an( 1 i -raters 
the practice of crowd- 
ing live or six passen- 
gers on the weather 
gunwale whenever 
there was a fresh wind 
seemed to be becoming 
general. 

'Phe s-rating clas.s 
was reinforced in 1893 
by “ Red Lancer,*’ designed Ijiy Fife, but 
“Dacia” held her own bravely until the fol- 
lowing year, her princi|)al opponents being 
the new boat, and “Squall,” which had been 
re-named “ Flcur-dc-Lys.** 

No improvement was made over “Gareth*’ 
in the 2|-rating class, and she proved herself 
without exception the best performer in fresh 
winds ever built under the Length and Sail area 
rule ; indeed, in a strong head wind and lumpy 
sea it is probable that, to this day, Mr. Nichol 
son’s production of 1892 is equal to any of the 
more modern boats. She is a remarkable in- 
stance of what may be done with a w'cll-balanced 
plate and-bulb craft. 

Although “ Gareth ** was the best boat of the 
year, “ Menecn,** a Herreshoff production, 
made a jjreat name as a light weather flier, anil 
created quite as much sensation as did the 
Herreshoff ^-ratcr, “ Wee Winn,** in the pre 
vious season* 

O’vtheKUjrdc an interesting class of 2j-ratci 
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continued in fashion, but “Wenonah,” the 
American crack, still held the sway. 

The Herreshoff boats about this period played 
an important part in British waters, for Miss 
Sutton’s “ Morwena ” more than held her own 
against the Solent fleet of i -raters, of which the 
Payne designed “ Sacharissa,” and the Sibbick 
designed “ Tartar ” were the most conspicuous. 
The little American fliers were very light displace- 
ment craft, and their success to a great extent 
precipitated the introduction of the “pram” 
bow in our waters, as this was a prominent 
feature in all the Herreshoff designs. 

The 5-rating class in 1894 was strengthened 
by several additions. 'Fhcy consisted of a new 
“ Fleur de Lys," designed by Mr. Fife, the first 
“Fleur de Lys ” having been turned into a 
cruiser, and her name changed to “ Dragon 
Fly,” “Delanagh,” designed by Mr. (r. D. 
Watson, and “ Flat Fish,” built at Messrs. Fay’s 
Yard, Southampton, from lines liy Mr. F. E. 
Soper, 'fhe last-named was a remarkable ]»ro- 
duction, being an absolute ex])()nent of the 
skimming dish typci ; her floor was as flat as a 
hat, and she carried an abnormally deep ])late 
and bulb, she had great beam, her L.W.E. 
length not exceeding three times her breatlth. 

The initial stability of such a craft was enor- 
mous. In hard winds she sailed merrily along 
on practically an even keel, and consequently 
the strain on hull and gear was so great that 
by the end of the season the vessel was batlly 
buckled. When in a hard wind she <!ould get 
through a match without a carry avva)^ she was 
all of five minutes better than any of her rivals, 
but mishaps w’erc so frequent with her that the 
Fife boat “ Fleur de Lys,” which was very fast 
on a reach though an indifTercnt performer to 
windward, had the best string of flags at the 
close of the sea.son. 

In the 2J class “Gareth” and “Mencen” 
easily defeated all newcomers, the former win- 
ning in heavy weather and the latter in light 
breezes. The i -raters became too numerous to 
enumerate ; Mr. Arthur Payne’s creation “ Red 
Rover” was the most weathcrly of the fleet, 
while some of the host of Sibbick raters were 
fastest on a reach. The old saying that over 
the Solent courses “’tis the reaching that wins 
the matches ” proved very true. 

In the season of 1895 the number of starters 
in the Solent matches in all classes, except the 
S-raimg clati, continued to increase, and it is 
not too much to say that the season must be 
regarded as one of the most remarkable in the 
history of the sport. ^ 

The doings of the 5-raters are soon recorded ; 

Fleur de Lys ” went out to the Mediterranean, 
vrhere she found a new owner, and did not 
return to take part in the English racing ; 

Delanagh ” followed suit ; Mrs. Schenley sold 
the remarkable “ Flat Fish,” and under her new 
flag the yacht took very little part in class racing. 
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'Jwo new' craft •were built for the Solent — 
namely, “ Norman,” for Captain J. Orr Ewing, 
from ^^r. (Charles Sibbick’s board, and “.Sea 
Shell,” from lines by Mr. G. 1 .. Watson, for 
Captain |. A. Orr Ewing ; on the Clyde, 
“Almida,” designed by Mr. W. Fife, jiin., 
proved n. great success. 

“ Norman ” completely 01 tsailetl “ Sea Shell,” 
and secured a ])erfeclly wonderful record, 
w'inning fifty-one first y)rizes out of fifty-six 
starts ; however, she had very little opposition, 
for she only met “ Flat Fish ” five limes in the 
whole season. 

'The first two of these trials w’cre sailed in 
hard winds. “ Flat Fish ’’ w'on the first match hy 
three minutes, and the Sihbic’k boat the second 
trial by the same margin ; on the second oci:a- 
sion, there was less wind and rather more close 
haiilcfl work, which sceim.d to favour “ Nor- 
man.’’ 'The three remaining races w'cre in light 
weather, and “ hint h'ish ” was comy)letely out- 
classed. I.i. was unfortunate that “ Norman ” 
never met die Clyde five, “ .Vlmida,” as a con- 
test between the pair would have proved in- 
structive. 

“ Norman ” was the last and the most famous 

5 rater built before the advent of the present 
rating rule. She was essentially a skimming 
dish, being 30 feet on the L.W.L. by 10 feet 
9 inches beam, and 50 feet over all, wdiilst her 
dcjilh from deck to keelson w^as only 3 feet 

6 inches. She was rigged, like most of the 
raters of the time, with standing lug, single head 
sail, and no bowsprit. 

In the 2^- and i-rating classes it is curious 
to note that British designeis, having made a 
stutly of light displacement craft, turned out some 
boats that could com|)lctely outsail the repre- 
sontalives from Mr. llerreshoffs board “Va- 
(yiiero ’’ 2j-rater, .and “ I^agopa,” i-rater, that 
w'cre shij)j)ed across the Atlantic to compete in 
Solent waters, d'he Sibbick 2.1-ratcr “ Eorette,” 
which, as an all round i)erformer, was about on 
a par with “Gareth,” and Mr. Nicholson’s 1895 
production “ (Corolla,” met “ Vaquero,” the 
HerresholTboat, five times, defeated her on four 
occasions, and w'as some distance ahead when 
she took the ground during the fifth match. 

H.R.ll. the Duke of York owned the Sibbick 
built i-rater “While Rose” during this season, 
which recalls the fiict that a royal Prince had 
not been seen at the tiller of a small racing boat 
since the days of the Cowes Una boats, from 1880 
to 1886, when the Prince of Wales used to sail 
his smart little “Belle Luretlc,” against the 
Marquis of Stafford’s craft “The Unknown,” 
and Viscount Durslcy’s “ Merry Duchess.” 
“ White Rose ” has now found a quiet repose 
on the placid surface of Virginia Water. 

Great^ has been the increase of racing during 
the years under review*, and old-time yachtsmen 
will wonder when they realise the fact that 
w'hereas in 1876, in the palmy days of the 
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Thames Measurement rule, scnne 400 matches 
were sailed by the forty-ton ners, twenty-ton ners, 
fifteen-tonners, ten-tonners, and five-tonners, in 
1885, under the “1730” rule, nearly 600 
matches took ulace, and in 1S95 no less than 
1,700 matchtn \Yurc sailed under tlie Length and 
Sail area rule. 'Phis great increase was mainly 
due to the development of the small classes. 

Uy this time the process of evolution from the 
old-fashioned keel miniature yacht of the 
eighties had been completed. With the excep- 
tion of a few centreboaid craft, the entire fleet of 
Solent raters had adoj)ted the fixed plate and 
lead bulb system of ballasting, an imiirovenient 
and modification of arrangement which, as has 
already been mentioned, was for the first time 
fitted to the ten- 
tonner “Kvoliition 
by Mr. Rentall, some 
fifteen years before. 

It seems passing 
strange that after 
such a phenonie 
nally successful sea- 
.son as that of 1895, 
the Y.R.A. should 
bring in a change 
of measurement : 
but nevertheless 
such is the fact, 
and the present 
Linear Rating rule 
was introduced in 
the face of a strong 
current of adverse 
criticism from small 
yacht owners. 

Sporting instincts 
j)ruved, however, 
too strong for pride 
or ])rejudice and 
shoals of yachts 
were built in iSgfi 
to the new V. K.A. 
classes of 36 feet Linear Rating and under. 
'I'hough undoubtedly the new rating Rule was 
unpopular with the majority of owners, the pas- 
time in the Solent did not in any way suffer from 
its introduction. K.xciting and crowded starts and 
beam and beam matches were still innumerable, 
but, as is ofien the case with the commencement 
of a new era of measurement, the opening 
seasem was not remarkable for any great change 
in construction 01 design. 'Phe fust productions 
under the new rule showed a very slight in- 
crease in displacement, a decrease in draught, 
and a considerable increase in sail area ; whilst 
the body form of the boats, though it still kept 
to the plate and bulb in most cases, showed a 
tendency towards a deepening of the midship 
section, and pinching in of the beam, while the 
overhang and “ pram ” bow form continued to 
become exaggerated. 


The season opened in the 36 foot class with 
four new boats from the Albert yard, all from 
Mr. C. Sibbick’s design ; these were “ Hearts- 
ease'* for Mr. C. L. Orr-Ewing, M.P., “Ermin," 
Mr. C. A. Tonge, “ Silvia," Mr. A. H. E. Wood, 
and “ Westra," Mr. J. C, Connell ; they 
averaged about 31 feet on the L.W.L. with 9 feet 
6 inches beam, and $ feet 9 inches draught, and 
carried 1250 to 1300 square feet of canvas. 
'Pwo additions came from Messrs. Camper and 
Nicholson’s at (iosport, but neither were of much 
account. Mr. Fife had one new boat “ Fern," 
and Mr. Arthur Payne ])roduccd “ Emerald " ; 
whilst Mr. C. P. Clayton made a bold move 
and built a heavy displacement boat with an 
O.Ci. section. 'Phe result of the racing was that 

“ Westra " and 
“ Heartsease" were 
the pick of the fleet, 
whilst “ Emerald " 
had too heavy a 
hull), and Mr. Clay- 
ton’s boat, “ Edie," 
had overdone it in 
the way of displace- 
ment. “ Westra " 
and “ Emerald " 
were the best per- 
formers in hard 
winds, but the 
balance was^ con- 
siderably in favour 
of the former, and 
“Norman," of 189s 
fiimc, had a good 
look in when it 
blew very hard. 

In rig the boats, 
with the exception 
of “ Westra " and 
“ Fern," which siiW 
kept to .the Jug sail, 
reverted toi'hfc style 
of the old s-temners, 
for they all set cutters’ canvas with jack yarders 
and jib headers, though of course bowsprits were 
more stumpy and si)inaker booms of a more 
handy length than in former days. 

“ Heartsease's " record of 26 firsts out of 50 
starts ; and “ Westra's " 24 firsts out of 34 starts 
constituted the best performances of the year ; 
and, as both these boats were the lightest in dis- 
placement craft of the whole fleet, things did not 
look very promising for the resurrection of the 
V-seaioned type anticipated by the framers ot 
the new rule. 

The 30 footers had a good season and Mr. 
Sibbick turned out the best boat in tlie fleet in 

Lora " .for Mr.' A. C. Connell and she was 
sailed lo^jjerfection by her owner. The other 
30 foot boats, built during the season of 
1S96,.. were* “ Tatters," for Mr. H. VV^elch 
Thdrgfdh,’ *JFJpirenOe'" for the Marchese di 
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Serramazzana at the Cowes yard, “ Valeria I ** 
for Lord Albemarle at Messrs. Summers and 
Payne’s, and “ Memsahib” at Cosport from Mr. 
(.\ Nicholson’s design. 

'riie entire fleet of 30 footers were plate and 
bulb boats, and their average dimensions 
were — 


L.\VM 26 ft. 

henm 7 fl. 6 ins. 

Draught 4 ft. 6 ins. ti> 5 ft. 


All were lug rigged, with bowsprits, with the 
exception of “ Valeria,” which set a gafl* main- 
sail. 

As the honours in the 36 and 30 fool classes 
rested with the Albert yard, Cowes, so succe.ss 
in the 24 foot class went to Messrs. Summers 
and Payne, who without doubt have in ‘‘ Speed- 
well ’ produced the best 24 fooler built up to 
the present time. 'Fhe *• Speedwell” bears a 
strong resemblance to the American 20-iater 
“Niagara” in miniature, and like that vessel 
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among.st the 36 tfoot and 30 foot classes from 
a sporting point of view, though it proved a still 
greater surprise to the backers of the Linear 
Rating than the result of the first season had 
done. Instead of establishing the advantages of 
heavier disjflacement the exi^erience of 1897 
makes for the contrary conclusion, for an i8y6 
boat which had her displacement reduced 
finished the season with the longest string of 
flags in the class. 'This occurred in the case 
of the Payne designed cutter “ Jomerald,” which 
had some lead removed from her bulb and was 
thereby greatly imiinived. Indeed she and the 
1896 Sibbick lugger, “ Westra,” which had no 
alteration made to her hull, were undoubtedly 
the best ])air of the season of 1897. 

Caj)tain J. Orr lowing had a new keel boat 
“Hermes” built, and “Diamond,” nearly a 
sister shi|) to her, was launched for Mr. A. H. E. 
Wood. Doth were designed by Mr. Sibbick 
and they were very fast boats in light weather, 
but as luck would have it fresh and strong 
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her be.sl point of sailing is at close hauled work 
in a breeze. 

She had, in 1896, a serious rival in the Sibbick 
boat, “Bodagli”; “Bodagh’s” best |)oint of 
sailing was on a reach, and when she came 
by the wund she was clean out of it with 
“Speedwell,” and though, owing to the fact that 
reaching winds arc prevalent in the Solent, 
*• llodagh's ” record was slightly the best, there 
can be no doubt that “Speedwell” was the 
better boat. “ Bodagh ” beat *• Speedwell ” 21 
times and “ Speedwell was victorious over 
“ Bodagh ” on 16 occasions. 

An incident is worth recording that occurred 
at Ryde in the season of 1896 when Miss Hughes 
saiK J MisSj Cox’s “Si>eedwell ” over the course 
in a hard wind, only one boat of the whole fleet 
of fourteen 24 footers having temerity enough 
to turn out against her. This was practically a 
repetition of the same bold shbw which occurred 
a year or two before, when Miss Sutton sailed 
over the same course in the Herreshoff boat 
“ Morwena ” on a day when many owners felt 
safer and drier on the broader decks of Rydc 
Pier Head. 

rile season of 1897 was a remarkable one 


brcc/cs predominated in jubilee year, atid the 
new craft made very moderate recortls. A third 
keel boat, “ Forella,” was built by W. Fife for 
Mr. I'Aclyn Parker, but they a|)|Joared imable 
to ascertain her ])r()per irim, for she did little 
lutlil the latter pari of the .season. When her 
balance was eventually found she proved a fair 
boat, but scan ely ui) to the form of “ Emerald ” 
or “ W'estra.” 'The most that can be said for 
these additions to the fleet is that they were 
fine handsome cutters, but it is a (luestion if 
their performances were satisfactory enough to 
warrant a belief in the merits of greater dis- 
placement keel boats. 

'I he cutter rig being introduced into the 30 
foot class was the only innovation last year so 
far as they were concerned. 

“ C!arol,” a fin-keel boat built at Nicholson's, 
“(iwendolin,” a plate and bulb boat with fairly 
deep body by Sibbick, the 1896 “Lora” and 
another new Sibbick boat, “Tattoo,” may be 
fairly said to have divided the honours between 
them. 

A change has been introduced during the 
present year by the Yacht Racing Association, 
which will beneficially affect the 18 foot class by 
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Stamping out the unsafe and (ftipsizable, though 
undoubtedly swift, type of diminutive racing 
machine, which has been so prevalent during 
the last three or four seasons in Solent waters 
and elsewhere. This kind of boat has, in fact, 
become almost universal on rivers, such as the 
Thames, where the “ Sorceress,” i -rater 
designed by Mr. Linton Hope, was sailed during 
the season of 1894 with phenomenal success. 
She was the first of a series of the same type 
from the board of tlie same designer, who 
proved the ability of the unballasted rater to 
take prizes by sweeping the Solent with the 
J-raters “Lotus” in 1895, and “Kismet” in 
the following year. The American Sneak boat 
or J^eviFs ('oflfin may be said to be a facsimile 
of this type of craft, minus the long elegant 
stern of the rater. 

The Association, with a view to putting an 
end to the antics of these fliers, has 
effectually eliminated them from the Register 
with a swee]) of the ])en by decreeing that no 
certificate of rating shall be granted to any y.acht 
weighing less than j 5 cwt. without crew. 

What is known as the **one boat one design”, 
class has become very jxjpular of late, 'i'he crea- 
tion of this cla.ss in llie Solent was due to the 
initiative of Major the Hon. (Colville and 
Lieiit.-Clolonel Bucknill in the summer of 1895, 
the object being to imcourage sport in racing in 
small crafts, and, as an important means of so 
doing, to diminish the expense incidental to it. 

'Fhese yachts are charming little vessels ; they 
are excellent sea boats, fitst, and have, tor their 
size, very fair accommodation. 'Phis consists of 
a forecastle large enough for the two paid hands 
which are allowed, and a nice little cabin. They 
are clecked all over, but have a well or cockpit 
large enough to accommodate half a dozen. No 
limit is placed upon the number of amateurs 
that may .sail in race.s, but only two paid hands 
are allowed. 'Die wages of tlm paid hands are 
limited to a fixed amount, as is also their racing 
money. 

As the name one boat one design ” signi- 
fiijs, all these little craft are built from one 
and the same model. No alteration in lead 
keel or hull or sail plan is allowed, neither can 
any alteration be made in the < ockpit without 
the consent of the captain of the class; but in 
-Staying the mast, and in all matters of iliat kind, 
-fmners have a perfectly free hand. 

Up to the end (ff the season of 1896, three 
lower sails only were allowed; but since that 
date small topsails containing about forty square 
feet of canvas have been permitted. The lead 
keel weighs 2-65 tons, and is in all ca.ses weighed 
in the presence of the captain of the class or of 
his deputy. Each boat has to carry 200 pounds 
weight of ground tackle, and the stores and 
fittings common to all boats of the clas.s. 

ThfSJ racing is very close and very keen > and 
‘^for I ft lb 18 boats to start together is a common 


occurrence. Though in a class containing this 
number of boats, even though they are as far 
as is humanly possible identical, one or two are 
almost certain to .show some slight superiority 
over the others, still they are so nearly alike 
that success depends upon skill in handling and 
skilful pilotage, perhaps more than in any other 
kind of racing. 

I'he one dtisign class, therefore, acts as a very 
wholesome stimulus to seamanship of all kinds, 
and affords most excellent sport. It does not, 
of course, develop yacht designing to any great 
extent ; for as all the boats are alike, speed is a 
matter of comparative indiffereiu'e. 

Sailing cruisers, especially those which are 
devoted largely to racing, recjuire only a few 
words of desi'Hption. Everything that has been 
statcfl in refereiux* to racing vessels applies, 
with ('crtain modifications, to them ; for there 
is no essential difference in form, structure, can 
vassing, or ballasting, between a racer and a 
cruiser. It is difficult to find a better sea boat 
than a racing vessel properly ballasted, sparred, 
and (anvassed. 'Fhe only variation in struc 
lure between the ideal racer and the ideal 
cruiser is that the fornuT would probably lie 
given more beam than is desirable for the 
latter. Racing vessels generally sail in smoAlh, 
or comparativirly smooth, w^ater, wiiere initial 
natural stability derived from beam is advan- 
tageous. Rut when a ship has to be sailed 
over a heavy sea, the action of weaves upon 
beam, as previfiusly t\xplainetl, comes into oper- 
ation, and beam should, for sea-going purposes, 
b(i slightly reduced. In other respects, modifi- 
cation in detail is all that is necessary to 
transform a racer into a cruiser. 

'I'he enormous stability imparted to racers by 
heavy lead keels at great depth tells against 
them in a sea way : it causes their movements 
to be very rapid and violent ; they plunge 
heavily, are very hard upon their gear, and par- 
ticularly disagreeable to most human stomachs. 
A vessel to be ea.sy in a sea w'ay must not 
aspire to extraordinary speed; her ballast must 
not lie too low ; in fact, the less outside ballast 
she carries the better. Her stability and right- 
ing angle will be, of course, comparatively 
small, and she must be sparred and canvassed 
accordingly. That a tender ship is an easy 
ship is an ancient and true assertion. 

it is freqaciitly argued that the superiority in 
dryness, ease, and comfort in a sea way which 
vessels with the centre of gravity rather high 
possess, as compared with vessels having their 
centre of gravity very low, depends not at all on 
the relative amount and position of then* ballast, 
but entirely upon the fact that the lightly bal- 
lasted ship carrying proportionately small sail goes 
relatively .slower through the water ; on the other 
hand, it is asserted that, in really heavy weather, 
a. racing vessel or fast cruiser would have to be 
slowedtjdbwn to such an extent that a smack or 
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trawler, for instance, would sail as fast and he 
much safer and more comfortable, 'rhcrc is 
some truth in both these arguments. 

There are no bulwarks on racing vessels; 
they would hold too much wind. A ledge of 
from I inch to 6 inches in height, just suftu.ient 
for a man to rest his foot against, is sufficient 
for their purposes. Hut bulwarks are a mere 
matter of super-structure ; they can be added 
to a vessel at any time, and conduce to comfort 
but not to safety, (iood free board is de- 
sirable, but high bulwarks will not keep out 
heavy w^ater ; and if a green sea docs come 
on board, the sooner it gets off again the 
better. With no bulwarks it runs off directly, 
while with high bulwarks tons and tons of 
water will be kept on deck for a c.onsidcrable 
time. 

A (combination of superior racking and cruising 
(]ualities in one vessel is impossilile of attain- 
ment, and owners, if they (Icsirc satisfaction, 
should make up their minds which of the two 
they want. If they desire to rac't', speed is the 
prime necessity, and seaworthiness and comfort 
must be suborilinated. If they purpose to go 
cruising, whether round our coasts or about the 
ocean, then ease at sea and comfort should he 
the first consideration, and speed must take 
second place. In this respect the alteration to 
the rating rule made in 1896 was a mistake. It 
aimed at producing a larger bodied type of 
vessel. Many complaints were made in many 
(juarters about the \vant of accommodation in 
racing yachts, and the dilficulty of getting any 
]iri('e for them after they had had thi?ir day. W ell 
grounded complaints no doubt but, t(> satisfy 
them, speed has been sacrificed. Nobody wants 
to live in a i -rater or even in a 5-rater. 'The 
20-raters of the old ruk*, though (piite habitable, 
were from lack of head room, not comfortable ; 
• but I don’t think many owners wished to utilise 
them as houseboats. 'I'hey used them for racking 
and lived in (jther ves.sels, or on shore. 'J'he 
accommodation in 40’s w'as fairly good, though 
of course not .so good as if they had been bigger 
and deeper in the body ; and monrover ilie 
amount of waste space in the overhang fore and 
aft is immense. Above that si/e, a('<'omnioda- 
tion and head room was ample under the old 
rule. Judging by the 52 footers and 65 footers 
built under the new rule, which correspond with 
the 2o’s and 40’s built under the old rule, it is 
true a tew inches of head room have been 
gained, but it is a (juestion if there has been a 
corresponding gain in speed. No exact standard 
of comparison of size betwe^en vessels exists 
or can be found, and it is impossible therefore 
to prove that a yacht constructed under one 
rule is .so much larger or smaller than one 
built under another rule; and as speed is in 
reference to size, their relative speeds cannot 
be definitely measured. But judging by the 
principal factors involved, the old rule seems 
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to have been Superior to the new. 'Fhe 
modern 20 is longer and length is the prin- 
cipal dimension affecting speed — she is heavier, 
(.‘arries more canvas, bigger spars, costs more, 
and reejuires more hands than the old 20. .She 
may justly bc! rec'koned to be considerably the 
larger vTss(d of the two, but hiT gain in speed is 
but small and certainly is nc t in proportion to 
her inert^ase in size. 

It is diffi('ult, if not impossible, to tjxpress in 
terms the differentiation between a racer and 
a cruiser. 'The best definition of a /w/d fide 
cruiser would i)robably l)e, a vi^ssel which 
habitually makes passages and voyages under 
her ])roper working sails. None of the thoroiigh- 
breil, and but few, if any, of the half-bred, 
or iTuiser racing yacdUs, would dream of making 
a voyage to the Mediterranean, or a y)assage 
round to the (*lyde, iindi*r their mainsail : 
they wouM start under trysails, with then 
mainsail slowed, and boom set'ured : and 
lightly so, for if l aught in bad weather and a 
big sea w.lli mainsail set, the consejyiiences 
would ])robably be viTy seriously disastrous. 
On the other hand a real cruiser sails always 
under her working sails, and resorls to a trysail 
only in the extremity of bad wealher. 'I’he huge 
sail, and long and lu.*avy boom of a first-class 
racingcutter would be unmanageable, and would 
“take charge*’ in a blow, while the small sail 
and light boom all in board • of a cruisiT, could 
under similar c*irc‘umstances be easily handled 
and reefed, or lowered and secured. Hut for 
racing no definition is {lossibli*, and sailing 
('ommittees must be left to (heir own judgment 
to decide whether a yacht is or is not eligibh: to 
sail in cruising races. All such races are sailed 
in what is called ‘‘cTuising trim,’’ that is to say, 
under certain restrictions as to sail and crew, 
jackyard to|jsails and extra hands being for- 
bidden, and the shij) must also carry her boats 
on board, and her anc'hors at the bow. 

'I’o turn from cruiser rai'ing to cruising [iroper. 
Ocean cruising has become very popular among 
yachtsmen during the last half century. As 
long ago as birtween the years 1854 and 186,^ 
yachts l)olh under sail and steam, made vcjyages 
t(^ l^H^land, Spitzbergen, Nortli and South 
America, the West India Islands, the coast of 
Afri('a, and round the Horn to .Australia. 

'Fhe voyage of the sc'hooner ‘‘ Foam ” to 
Iceland, embodied by Lord Dufferin in his most 
delightful i)ook Letters from Latitudes^ will 
be familiar to all. 'Fhe love of the sea seems to 
have been deeply ingrained ii> the nature of 
that distinguished man ; for during his long and 
brilliant diplomatic career he has never ceased to 
indulge in his favourite form of y. diting, single- 
handed cruising, whenever the opportunity 
served, doubtless miu'h to the astonishment of 
his confreres and other personages in foreign 
parts, who ])robably looked upon sailing about 
alone in a little vessel as one of die most curious 
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forms of rulaxalion whicli* oven a “mad 
Englishman” could indulge in. Lord Dufferin’s 
little yawl, the “Lady Herrnione/' with her 
owner at the helm, is a familiar object to all 
yachtsmen who fre(|uent the Solent watiTs, and 
long may she continue to he so. 

'rhe suc('essful voyage round the Horn to 
Australia of the little sc'hooner “(.'hamx*," f)f 
72 tons y.m., owned hy Mr. William Walker, 
is a good instanc'e of the excellence of the con 
struction of vessels of the |)Ieasiiri? navy, as well 
as the skill of yachlsmen as navigators. She 
sailed from (.'owes on i.^lh January, and 

arrived at Sydney on the ^^rd of Jime, having 
behaved admirably in all sorts of weather during 
a voyage of 141 days. 

In the sixties, cruising became more general, 
and a run from ( ’(»wt^s to (libraltar and up the 
Mediterranean, or a cruise to the Ikdtic and 
other northern waters, wereexents of nearly as 
coninujii oC('tirri‘nce as tliey an^ at the present 
day. 

In the year iiSh.i, “ Themis,” a s<')iooner cif 
about 150 tons 'I'.M., owned, I'ommanded, and 
navigated by Mr. Thomas Hanham, made a. 
round voyage to Nfadeira, 'TencTiffe, Rio Janeiro, 
the Ri\er INate, round the Horn to \’alj)araiso, 
('allao, and N'am'ouver’s Island, thence to the 
South .Sea Islands, New Zealand, Atistralia, and 
the China Seas, and eventually home by the 
Cape of (h)od I Io[)e. 

l)ee]) sea yachtsmen of the present day, who 
generally make voyages of this character in a 
1500 ton steamer, or in the comparative hixury 
of such (Taft as Lord lirassey’s 500 ton auxiliary, 
“.Sunbeam,” would regard Mr. HanhanTs feat of 
thirty-four wars ago as a remarkable one in the 
histr)ry of |)leasuri- navigation. In these days 
ol largt* vessels, the X'oyagcs made in former 
days by (|uite small craft seem very remarkable, 
and the discomfort whic'li they must h.ave i*n- 
tailed to owners and jjassengers would be hardly 
('(^mpatible with our ide as of pleasure in these 
modern and more luxurious times. 

Mr. Knight’s voyages to the (’(jasls of South 
America, and up the livers Parana and 
Paraguay, in the ** f’alcc^r,” and to the desert 
island of 'Trinidada in the ‘.Merte,’’ are well 
know'll, as they have been graphically de- 
scribed bv him in two most inUTi.*sting books, 
yV/c Cn/ist’ of the Kilcon and The Cruise of the 
i/erte, 'They anr remarkable chiefly on account 
of the sm.dl si^e of the vessels, and for the fact 
that his crew's were cH>mpose*d almost entirely of 
amateurs, and that many of those amateurs had 
never been to sea before. 'The “ Falcon ” w'as 
of only iS tons register and tons 'Thames 
measurement, and the shiji’s company consisted 
of Mr. Knight, who was owniT, captain, and 
navigator, three amateurs, and one paid hand to 
fJsf) the cooking and cleaning up. 

J'he “ Alerte’s” cruise was in search of a hidden 
treasure in the island of 'I rinidad, off the coast 
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of Hra/il, and it is scarcely necessary to say that 
though the island w'as found tlie treasure was 
not. Put both his voyages were most inter- 
esting and instructive, and demonstrated the 
cajjacity of small vessels to keep the sea, and 
of amateurs, if properly commanded, to work 
them. 

'Tw'o very notable voyages made by small 
yachts were those of the “ Vivid ” and “ Alert.” 
'The “Vivid” w'as built in 1859 by Fife of 
Fairlie on the Clyde, for Mr. 'Tcrnan, an Irish 
gentleman. She was originally known as the 
“ Sc'ourgi?,” and rac'ed siuMU'ssfully in Dublin Bay 
in the year in w'hich she w'as built, and was 
looked upon as a smart racing cutter. She was 
of 25 tons y.m. and 16 tons register. She after 
wards became the property of Mr. Sidney Bert, 
w'ho changi-‘d her name to the “ Vivid.” Her 
new owner took her out to .Sydney in 1S64, 
making a voyagi? of 16,000 miles in 130 days. 

'The “Alert,” of 56 tons 'T.M., was built by 
Ratsiw of (‘owes, and was bought by Mr. 
W illiam W'.ilktT, the owner of the scliooner 
“(‘hanci*,” already alluded to, and was .sent out 
by him to Australia. She made an excellent 
vcA'age of loS da)s from Lngland to Sydney, 
including 5 days’ (lirteiuion at the ('ape. 

Another small vessel, the “Spray,” of 33 Ions 
'Thames measureinenl and 20 tons register, made 
a voyagt* from (.‘(jwes to Hobart 'Town, iintler 
the command of (.!aj)t. W ylie. J’rex ions tp this, 
a still smaller t'utUT, of only 22 Ions 'T..\l., 
Iht.' “'Teazer,” had made voyages out to the 
W est Iiulies and back ; and the perfornuineeii 
of ^juit(' a little boat, the “ Pet,” of only 
8 tons 'T.M., which went out on a cruise to the 
Baltic and back, may be emimerated among the 
records i^f long cruises and ])assages undertaken 
by (jiiite small sailing craft as proving that si/e 
is by no means necessary for safety^ though very 
esseiilial to ('omforl in d ?ep sea sailing. 

Probably the longest voyage eve^ undertaken 
by a yaclit under sail alone was that of the 
schooner “ Nyan/a,” of 218 tons y.m. She sailed 
on July 1st, 1887, for a cTui.se in the Pacific, with 
her owner, ('apt. Dewar, and his wife on board, 
and wa.s, J think, the first .sailing yacht to 
reach the Pacific through Magellan’s Straits. 
She cruised among the Sandwich Islands and on 
to Japan, but was wrecked in October, 1890, 
near the Caroline Islands, all hands being fortu 
nately saved. Her cruise, though it had a dis 
astrous ending, w’as remarkable. She sailetl 
42,784 nautical miles, and averaged 104 miles ii 
day. 

T'ew' yachtsmen have had greater experience 
of yachts and of cruising in vessels of every dc 
scription, than I-iord Brassey, who has recounted 
his experience in craft ranging from 8 up to 55-^ 
tons. He has made voyages to Norway and 
Holland, has on twelve occa.sions been through- 
the Straitii. up the Mediterranean, has four time^ 
I has been one* 
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round the world in the “Sunbeam,” and lias 
made voyages to India, the Straits Settlements, 
Romeo, Australia, and the West Indiirs. His 
yacht, tile “ Sunbeam,” is one of the most siic^ 
cessful auxiliary vessels ever built, anil is equally 
handy under sail or steam. 'Hiis ty|)e of vessel 
has of course been considerably im])ruved siniv 
the days when the “ Sunbeam ” was built, 
by the introduction of steel as a material of 
construction, by new engineering inventions 
giving greater speed with less eonsum|)tion of 
coal, and at the same time ('ompactness of engine 
space, and by improvements in cabin ac'roinmo 
dation of all kinds. An auxiliary craft of from, 
.say, 300 to 500 ton.s, is probably on the whole 
the most luxurious and comfortable tyjie of 
vessel for making long oi^ian voyages, and to 
gather some idea of the proportion of the dis- 
tances traversed under steam or sail by ships 
of this kind, the log of the auxiliary yacht 
“(jolden IHeece,’’ of 261 tons y.m., owned by 
Mr. Ralli, may be referred to. She made a 
vo>age round the world of 33,020 miles in llu- 
years 1886 and 1887, sailing 14,143 miles, and 
doing 18,877 miles under steam. 

Of the large fleet of sailing vessels on I'om- 
mission in British and foreign waters, but a small 
f)roportion have at any period of their existence 
come into the category of racing vessels. By 
far the larger number are of the Zw/// J/ifr 
cruiser type, and although more attention is 
now givi‘n to speed than was the ('asi* in tlu* 
early days of the Vit:torian era, when it was 
asserted by an old writer that with the advent of 
the famous “ America ” the first blow* was struck 
at the healthy rule that the perfection of a 
gcntli'inan’s yacht should be a vessel combining 
speed with accommodation, most ( ruisers of the 
pre.sent da)* seem to fulfil the i)rece|)ts of that 
old adagi- [)rett)' well. 

Of course the general form and type of 
racing vessels in fashion at different periods 
has influenced the form and type of cruising 
yachts. Prior to the arrival of the “ America,” 
short, bluff-bowed, narrow-sterned (Tuisers weri- 
in vogue ; afterwards, the long, narrow, wall 
sided type came into fashion, while in reient 
years yachts built e.xcliisively for cruising ha\c 
been given more beam, and in form of mid 
ship section and of hull generally, ap])roximate 
to the shape and type of modern racing vessels. 

This subject of cruising is a very wide oiu-, 
but \achts of, say, from 5 to 100 tons, there 
is not much to be said as to any distinctivi- 
difference between the type of \'essel u.scd for 
racing and for cruising. But ifleasure craft used 
for cruising attain to the ])roportions of 2,000 
tons. In the case of ve.ssels o\er about 400 
tons, steam power has for the last 35 years or so 
been used almost exclusively, though in some 
c:ises it has been adopted as auxiliary to sail 
power. 'Phe tendency, however, is to go into 
steam. A man builds a large auxiliar) t*ruiser, 


and finds that ihotigh sail is very useful in making 
long oeean voyages, it is of eomj)aratively little 
service to him when (bruising about at home, or 
making short voyages, say up the .Mediterranean 
or to Norway. He l)e<:onies dissatisfied with 
the spired of his vessel under .sail, and gradu- 
ally reduces his masts, till for sail carrying pur- 
poses they disappear, and increases his steam 
power. 'Though stiraming can never be so in- 
teresting as sailing, steam has numerous advan- 
tages in these busy days, and we may make u}) 
our minds that sti.‘am is destined to su|)ersede 
sails m large yachts. 

'The huge vussi-Is of from 1000 to 1500 and 
even 2000 tons huilt during the last few years are, 
for all practical piir])oscSf .steamers pure and 
simple. Several steam yachts were launehed in 
the fifties, and in 1858 an iron vessel of i 48 
tons, a very big yacht for tho.se ilays, was 
built. In 185(7 the ‘‘('eres, ' of 301 tons, then 
considered one of the finest steam yai*hts ever 
Liunchifd, \vas huilt for the late Duke of St. 
Albans. I i i86.t ihe “ IColhen,” and in 1S6S 
the “ (.‘onielia,” both iron vessels, were huilt lor 
Mr. Ashhurvand Lord Londonderry respectivi ly, 
and in 1S74 the “Sunbeam,” a composite vessel 
and the first yacht exc eeding 500 tons measure- 
ment was construeti'd f(.)r Lord Brassey. 

Iron, though occasionally used in the I'on- 
.stniction of sailing vessels, may he .said to have 
come into fashion at the same time that steam 
power was introduced. I )uring the Iasi twelve 
or fifteen years it has l)een su|)erseded by steel, 
and since tiie introduction of that material 
.steam yachts ha\e largely increased, both in 
number and tonnage. In the year 1886, 907 
steam yachts were in commission in I’Airopean 
waters, as compared with i .J3() in the year 1897, 
and during the same pirriod the total tonnage ot 
yachts has increased from 8^,407 to practically 
double that amount, namely, 2,$^^) iom. It 
is curious to note the relative development of 
sail and steam during those years. In the year 
1886, 2,942 sailing yachts were commissioned, 
having a total tonnage of ^>0,93^ tiAis. At the 
present time 5,31 1 sailing yai'hls are afloat, with 
a total tonnage of 93,009 tons. 'That is to say 
while the number of steam yaclus built during 
the last twelve years has increased by 60 per cent., 
their tonnage has ini'reaseil 100 per cent., and 
during the same period the niiinlKT ot sailing 
craft has inereaseil 80 per cent, lint their 
tonnage shows an iniTcase of 15 per cent. only. 
'The-sc figures demonstrate, the number of large 
steam yai'hts that have been ci mstructeil during 
the last decade, and also the very large nurnher 
of small .sailing vessels which have been built, 
both for raring and cruising purposes. 

With regard to the adtual number of cruisers 
afloat; in the year 1886 there were only 23 
steam yachts of over five hundred tons measure- 
ment in commission. these the largest 

vessel of British build was the “Amy,” of 812 
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tons, built by Messrs. 1 ). andW. Henderson, and 
designed by Mr. (J. L. Watson. Notable 
for their size among the others was the 
“ Bretagiu?,** built for a French owner in 
America, the “ Nourmahal,’' of 939 tons, and 
the “ Namouna,” of 740 tons, built in America 
from the design of a British naval architect, 
Mr. Sinclair Bryne. 

During the present season (1898) no less 
than 7 1 steam yachts of over five hundred tons 
are in commission ; 14 of these are over jooo 
tons, and Mr. X'anderbill’s yacht, the “ X’aliant,’* 
t*xceeds 2000 tons. She is the largest yacht 
afloat, and measiin.'s 2184 tons y.m. ; her length 
is 331 feet over all, and 293 feet on the load 
water-line, and she has 39 feet beam, and 29*3 
feet depth. She is brig-rigged, carries 700 tons of 
coal, can average 14 knots, and can attain a 
speed of 17 knots under forci^d draught. She 
was built and engined by Messrs. Laird and ('o., 
of Birkenhead, from the design of Mr. Sinclair 
Bryne. 

.V bigsteanuTis the luxurious playthingof the 
few, whilt! a trip in a 10 or 1 5 lonner afrords amuse- 
mi‘nt to the many, and it is ])robabli.‘ that the- 
Oorinthian who skippers his own little craft has 
by far the greater share of pli*asure and amuse- 
ment. 

All round the coasts are to be found fjlenty 
of yachtsmen who enjoy making jiassages in 
dirty weather in their little 5, to, or 15 
tonners ; but, ])erhaps, if in search of the ama- 
teur capable of handling his own wssel in all 
weathcTS, and ready and alile to bear a hand 
aloft or forward with e(|ual readiness, the estuary 
of the 'riiames would be the best place to look. 
'I’here on almost any day may be found scores 
of small craft, turning down Sea Reacli in work- 
manlike fashion, flying the gold wreath and 
crown on blue ground, whose owners, whim the 
ties of the Stock ICxchange or IJoyd’s or 
other business permits, are only too anxious 
to undertake more than a mere Saturday to 
AFonday cruise. 

In these expeditions paid hands are often 
voted more trouble than they are worth : 
amateurs do most of the work, if not all ; and 
when a paid hand or two are shipped it is 
mi.Tcly for the convenience of having someone to 
“cook and wash up.” 

Tt is of ( Oiir.se impossible to jnirticuiari.se or 
describe cruises of this kind, but as an instance 
of wh:it may be done in small vessels iTuising in 
home Avaters, a glance at the log of the “ Sonata,” 
a 15 tonner in the year 1882, may sufTice. She 
sailed from Brightlingseaon July 2nd, and made 
her first run of 506 miles to Inverness without 
putting into port. She then passed through the 
Oiledonian Canal, visited thi? ports of the 
beautiful Firth of Clyde, Rothesay and Lamlash, 
in which latter place she was detained about 
four days by a violent gale of wind. She then 
sailed to Carlingford Lough, and from there to 
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Kingstown. From Kingstown they made a run 
of 278 miles to Plymouth, where they stayed a 
day or two, and then made a passage of 281 
miles to Brightlingsea, so completing the round 
trip in thirty day.s. 

'I’he ship’s company consisted of the owner 
and two friends and two paid hands. The ship 
was entirely navigated by her owner, and he 
made all his ports without the assi.stance of a 
pilot, 'rhis may be looked upon as a go<^d but 
fair sample of cruising in small yachts. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that in such 
a sj)ort as yachting the amount of enjoyihent 
derived depends a good deal upon the posse.s- 
sion of some practical knowkxlge and tech- 
nii'al skill. In a sailing craft .something is 
occurring all the time and a 'man who 
(Commands his own vessel, or who understands 
all that is going on, will not find many idle 
hours pressing heavily on his brain. 'I’he 
l^leasurcs incidental to command and exirri'ise 
of resjionsibility are great, and moreover, to be 
a mere jjassenger on oni^'s own .ship, subject to 
the convenience and caprices of the skipper, is 
.somewhat ignominious, and an owner will find 
many advantages in being able to form and 
ex|)ress his own opinion. Seamanship, the 
hindling of a ve.ssel, is of course a highly 
te(‘hnical art, and though there are and always 
have been, and I trust always will be, many 
amateurs who in seamanship are unsurpas.sable, 
their number must be comparatively few, for by 
natural aptitude and long experience only can a 
v(,*ryliigh degrete of excellence be attained. But 
long apprenticeshi[) to the sea is not net'os.sary 
to enable a man of average intelligence to 
acijuire sufiicient knowledge to get his own 
vessel under weigh, to bring her up, and to 
handle Iut under ordinary circumstances, and 
to judge of the weather for himself and be able 
to decide what the ves.se.’ can or cannot do. 

'riie services of a professional sailing master 
cannot usually, at any rate in a vessel of any 
size, be disjiensed w'ith ; and his advice should 
be taken. But in a very few years a yacht 
owner ought to be able to handle his own ship 
fairly well, and to be in a po.sition to assert his 
.authority as owner. He will thiin no longer 
feel diffident, abashed by his own servant ; he 
will understand the reason for everything that is 
done, and will be constantly acquiring know- 
ledge. 

For cruising in home waters he ought to 
understand the u.se of charts and the lead, and 
.should acijuire some knowledge of plane and 
transverse .sailing,j.and of tides, so as to be able 
to find his own way about. If he aspires to 
longer voyages, he should learn the practical 
rudiment^ at any rate, of navigation, and the 
use of the sextant, and should understand 
compass deviation. He ought to be able to 
find his position at sea by the ordinary simple 
inean ',''^a^ tip ascertain his compa.ss error. 
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Should hu take the trouble to pass the Hoard of 
IVade examination and get a master mariners 
cerlificate of eonipetency, he will not regret it. 
His sailing master and erew sign on to him, he 
is really master of his own ship, a f)osition 
which in foreign ports and distant lands affords 
many advantages. Yacht skii)p(Ts are as a rule 
excellent men, who understand their position 
and do not presume upon it, but they are 
human, and the position of an owner in a 
foreign port under a recalcitrant skip|)er, who is 
quite aware that his services ('annot be dispensed 
with, is not a happy one. M(»reover, nautical 
astronomy, and magnetism, are rather fascinat- 
ing subjects, and their study may fill up agree- 
ably many leisure hours, both on sea anil on 
land. 

Yet to all, whether instructed or not, the sea, 
if it appeals to them at all, exercises a fascina 
lion which cannot be described. Something of 
the “ mystery of the sea ” permeates their being. 
Yachtsmen arc generally enthusiastic lovers of 
their favourite pastime, and no wonder, for in 
all . its phases it conveys infinite delight and 
infinite charm. If a yachtsman is scientifically 
inclined, he can interest himself in nautical 
astronomy, in the scientific principles involved 
in the staying of masts and trimming of sails, 
and in everything connected with the action of 
wind on sails, and the action and effects of 
solids and fluids. 

If h(? spends his leisure days in cruising 
about the Channel, in the shallow waters of the 
North Sea, or among the harbours and fiords of 
the beautiful Western sea-board of both islands, 
his favourite pursuit leads him to lovely scenery, 
affords him constant interest in the working of 
his own ship, and in watching the doings of 
merchantmen and fishing fleets, and of those 
who make their living upon the sea. It offers 
him excellent sport in the way of fishing, and it 
compels him to fresh breezes, and a natural, 
wholesome life. If hn has time and money to 
go for long voyages, he sees the wonders of the 
great deep, and can visit all the most interesting 
jiarts of the world with the greatest comfort in 
his own home. And if he take delight in 
racing, he will find a sport most exciting, most 
interesting, and physically and morally healthy 
and clean. 

Dunraven. 

[7'Ag /Liiifors di'jg" io express their hearty thanks fa the 
folhiving gethhmerts who have assisted them in the il/ns- 
traiions of the Yachting article : — Mr, Horace Cox y Mr, 
fV-J, Fifii Mr. Dixon Kemp^ Mr, A, E. PaynCy and 
Mr. G. L. lYatson.] 
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SAILING RULES, iSgS 

I. All Races, and all Yachts sailing; therein, shall lx* under the 
direction of the Flag Oflicers or Sailin? Committee of the Cliih iiiuler 
whose auspices the Races are being sailed. All matter.-, sliall be 
subject to their approval and control ! and all doubt-', questions, 
flljd ^disputes whicn may arise shall be subject to llunr deci-sion. 
llicir decisions shall lie based upon lhe.se Rules so far as they will 
*Vplyi but as no rules can be devised capable of ni.*elins every in- 


cident and aircident of xailin", the Sailing (.'oinmiitce sbonld ir. 
\iew the ■•rdiiKiry oustoJi', of the son. .and disioiira'^e all atteinpr-. 
to will a Karo by other iiu-ans than fair sailiii;' ami mi pt-rinr .speed 
and skill. 'J'lie decisions of the Sailiii;* ('oiiiiniltee >hali In: tin.'il. 
unless they think fit, on the applh.-itiuii of the p.'trlie^ inti-resiiMl, nr 
otherwise, to refer the quesiioiis ;ii issue lor the decision of ihe 
Coiiiieil of the Vm ht R.ii;iii-4 .V-isoi.-iatioii, wIiom- deiisioii shall lie 
liii.il. Any sui;h refi-n-nco, if made on the applii ation uf any j,ariy 
interesp-d, must be nci'oiiipaiiled hy a fee of in the r i-.e nf yac hts 
c.\•l■■.-ellin^; ft. rating, and cjf f.ir yac.hts not c.xceedin-.' ^6 ft. 
r.iiiii^, payable by the jiariy oi patties on whose afipliLMiiuii the re- 
teivnce is iiiade, and sindi fees shall ;»i> to the fiimU of the Yiielil 
K.i'-in.; .Assodalion in flu- e.veiii nf the appeal not beiiin susl.iined. 

It shill be I'le duly of ibe .S.iiliii;; ( ■'..nmillee whose deeision is 
appealeil against to forward to tin; .'seeielai y of the Vaeht Kacili-^ 
Assih i.'itiiin a .st.itemeiit .if the. f.csr. ]iiit hefoie tlu-m, and ilu-ir 
decision thereuii accroiiip.inii-d by the fee. In I lie oveni of u 
jirmest involvlin; tlie re-iiieasiireiiieiit of a y.tchi, the fee.s and 
e.vpeiisesofsuch re-measiireiiieiil shall he paid b\ the- iinsucc:essriii 
parly to the; protest, and in the c ase? of a re-inea.sureiiieiif deinaticled 
hyan itlli' i.d nii-.isiiiet , aciiii'.' unde r the* aiithoriiy of the Coiiiu'.il, 
su. Ii e.\-|»:iisi:s .iml fei;s .sh.ill he ]iaiil hy Ihe Y. K A. if the ceriilic-ate 
is upheld. _ No Iiii-inber of the S.iilim; (.'oinniillee or (.'ouncil .sh.ill 
pike part in the discussion or dc-risii>n upon any dispuii-d cpie.stion 
in whii h he is directly iiiieresied 'l*he .Sailing ('oiiiniiiiee, or any 
Officer appiiliiled to t.iki: i'h.iVk;e for the day, .shall award the prizes, 
subject t'l Rule .*9. If any Vaeht he disiiualitied, the iiexi in order 
shall be aw .irded the pi i/e. 

z. The Sailim; Coniniittee, 01 oHicer in ch:iri;i' fc^r the cl.ny, .sliall 
have power to postpone any Race, should unfavourable w'eatlier 
render sm li a cioiirsc drsir.ible. 1 . utter N of ihf coiiiiiieii.ial code 
li'iisied over tin- ll.iv; duMotini;lbe race .sliall be the si};iul that a race 
has lietMi postponed. 

The latiiiK of every Vachi cnlc red to sail in a r.ii-e shall be 
.as.,ertained by addiriji; fo^eiher ]eiiqth(fd. beam (li), 0 75 of uirth 
(.i», and nv; of .lilt: si|u:iri: root of the sail are.i (S.Xt, and dividing 
the sum by iw- > .unronlin]^ to tbc: fullowiiig formula ; — 

1. 1 11 + .. 70; 

/ 

111 all ratings, figures in the sc-i oud plm •' of dec iinals below o‘o5 
sh.'dl be. clisre>;arded, .and those of o'o-j and upwards shall count ris 
o' I ’Vhe: length .shall be taken be.twi-c-n tbe onier edges of the 
Official marks of the V.R.A. as phu.ed by the owner .11 tlie Imiw and 
stern of the Vachi, this leiiglli to represent rlic: extrr-me length for 
immersion, provided alw-ays that if any p;irl of the stian or stern - 

f iost or c^liictr p.irt of the vessel helow the m.'irks for length proji*i:t 
leyond tint length taken us iii :rili«>iiecl, such ]>rojecti m or projec- 
tions .shall, for the puiposes of tlie rule;, he: .added to the length 
taken .as .stated ; aticl pu:c:es of any (brni cut out of the .sU.*iii, slern- 
post,or fair-line of the ridge of the couiuer, with the intention of 
shcu'ic-tiiiig the length, shall not he allowed for in measurement of 
length, if at or iinmeclialely below- the. marks for the length, noi 
above if within siv inches of the water level. Thc^ hrc:.adth slull In: 
takc-.ii from outside to out-tide of tiu: pl.aiiking, in the hroadi:.st part 
of the Vachi, an I no allowance sh.ill he niaile for wales, iloiihliiig 
planks, or mouldings of any kind. The girth shall he taken fitim 
L.W.L. to L.W. L. under the keel at a siaiion o‘n of the distaiicre 
between the outer edges of ibeleiiglli iii.irks from the: lorc-cnd. The 
gir.h shall he measured along the actual outline of tlie. verti':al 
cros-. .section at that station at right aiigle.s to the 1 ..W.I,. If the 
draught forw.ird at that station (not including the girth of a bill h, 
if any) e.vceeds the dr.'iiight :U tb.’il station, twii:e such excess to be: 
adcJecI to lb III taking these nic-.'isuremi-nts all liullnws in the fore 
and aft under-waler profile "f the vessel to be tre;itc-d as filled up 
str.aight. C’c:ntri:-bo.irils or plates, whethc:r b.ill.istc’d or fitted wiili 
bulb'., or c»lherwise, to be nu-asurc-d .as^ fixed kc-i'l.s. Owners .sh.’ill 
mark the length for r.itiiig of tln-ir Yachts mi both sides at the- 
bow and stern in sui.'h manner as the Gotincil may direct, w'ith the 
Oflici.-d marks supplied by the Y.R.A., which marks .slu'll at all 
times represent the extreme length for iminetsicjn when the y.acht is 
lying ill smooth w’ater in h.-r usual racing trim, incltiding racing 
crew on hoard at and aboiil the mid overall letigtli. Ow,’ner.s shall 
m irk the points for measuring the girth as follow.s ; by fixing three 
uu:t.'d discs of suitable .size on ea>.h side of the y.aclil, not less than 
2 in. or more tli.iii 6 in. above the load water-line level, and parallel 
thereto, and not less than --t ft., or more tliaii 6 ft., froit. end to end, 
and so that the centrc-inark of the three cuiticides w'ith the dist.ancc 
o'6 from the fv..re edges of the how marks ; and the ow-ncr shall also 
pl.ace a disc coinciding w'ith tltis centre murk (perpendicular to the 
load water-line level), under the -.-.ail or covering board, and utiotlier 
oil the side of the keel perpendicular hi the lo:ifl water-line level. 
The distances between the load water-line level and the horizontal 
marks to be measured when the yacht is afloat iit smooth water, 
with crew 011 hoard according to the rule, and deducted from the 
girth as obtained from centre mark to centre mark. 

Mkasiikk.mI';.\'T ok Sails. — Mainsail — A. Me.asurcd from the 
top of the boom (under the pin for otilbaul -.liackie on trav-eller, or 
clew side, when hauled chock out) to the g.>!>' under the pin of the 
.sheave of the topsail sheet, pnivided the peak cringle of the main- 
sail does not extencl beyond the pin . in the case of the yacht 
having no top-s;iii, or of tfic iieak cringle extending beyond the pin 
of the top-sail sheet shc-ive then the ineasureni' it to be taken to the 
])ink lacing -liole. Ik Perpendicular to A, nie!i..urcd to underside of' 
galT close 111 to the nuist, ('. Me.asured from top of boom over the 
pin of the sheave for outh;iul or end of clew slide to underside of 
g.ifT close in to the mast. ]>. Perpendicular to C, measured in to 
the mast, in a line with a top of the boom, or to lack cringle of 
iiiaiiisiul, if Ijelow top of boom. Yarti '/fi/.ra /7 - E.-- Measured, 
from upper side of gatf clo-e iii to the mast to pin of .sheave for top- 
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Kill Kheet, or to lacing-hole in jnckynrd. F. •' Perpendicular to K, 
measured to lacing-holc in yai^. (). — Frdm lacing -ho'e to lacing- 
hole in yard. H. — Perpendicular m O, measured to pin of sheave 
for topsail -sheet in gaff ; or to lacing-hole in jackyard.^ Jih Header 
— K. — Measured from top of gaff close in to inasi to pin of halyard* 
sheave in topmast.^ I.. Perpemlicular to K, measured to uin of 
top^il-sheet sheave in gaff: or to lacing-hoIc m jackyard. Head’ 
.SVf/7v — I. — The perpend irular ] to be iiic-jisiired from thedet-k at the 
foreside of the ni.*isi t^ where the line of the luff of the foremost 
head-sail when extended cuts such {lerpendicular ; in case a 
schooner has no fore-topmast, hut a main tonin.'ist and a main spin* 
aker. tlie perpendicular for the fore-triangle sn:dl he measured from 
the deck to where the line of luff of such spimiker when extended 
cuts the main topmast. J.- -To he ineaMired from the forcside of 
the mast to where the line of the luff of the foremost head-sail when 
extended ents the iMiwsprit, other spar hull, iS:c., :is the case may 
be. In all cases if the distance from the centre fore :iiid aft line of 
the mast to the outer end of spiiuker Ikjoui (when ‘hipjicfl in its 
pkoce and square to the keel) exceeds the distance from the foreside 
of the mast to the bowsprit end (whrre cut hy the hue of the luff of 
the foremost head sail), llie excess shall he added to the hnse of the 
triangle formed hy the head-snils ; and the area of the head-sail to 
be computed accordin;^Iy. In the case of a yacht having no hc-ni- 
sail, hut carrying a sjiiiiaker, the .area for head-sail shall lie com- 
puted from the length of spimiker boom and the height fnjni deck 
to where ilie line of the luff of the spinaker when extended cuts 
the mast. The length i f head-slii k or hea«l yard to spinaker sliall 
not exceed uiie-twentieih the length of spinaker hooin. Foot yanis 
not allowed on spinakers. ,ln the case of a y.'ieht carrying a 
S(|unre sail or square topsidi, or ralTee (together or separately) the 
actual area of the s:iiiie shall he computerl : .'iiid if such aie.'i exiteed 
the area of the fore- triangle, the excess shall lx* used iit the total 
area for determining the rating, tyresnij ef Sthotmen—X. 
Measured from fireside of maiiininst (in a line uiih main Ikioiii 
goose-neck) to g.iff ii"der the pill of topsail -sheet sheave. 11. Per- 
pendicular to A, measured to underside of gaff « liise in to the 
mast. C. Measured from fireside of mainmast (in a line with 
main liuuin goose-neck) to g.'itt close in to the mast. D. I'erpen 
diciilar to C, measured in to the mast in a line with the top of the 
fore Ixiom or tack cringle. 

(^Ai.cri.A rio.N OK Sail Arkas. •' .-iren ef .IAi/«jfn/7~To find the 
area of the mainsail — Multiply A by H and (’ by 1 1, and ;idd tlie 
two products together and divide hy Area of I lod Topsail • 
To find the nrc:a of yard toiisail - Multiply K hy F and (Iby 11, ami 
add the two priKlticts logettier and divideby A tea of Jih Header 

— To find the area of jih heailer—Multiply K hy L and divide the 
product hy 2. Area of Head-Sails — 'I’o fiml the area of head -sails, 
jib topsail or spinaker- -Multiply 1 hy .1 and divide hy 2. Area 
a/ Pole Mast Head-Saiis'^-'Vo find the tirea of head-s;dl, fir |Mde 
mast-- Multiply 1 hy J and ilivide by 2. Area of Silwoners and 
Vowts .SVr//j— 'I'he area of u sclioone-r's sail or a yawl's sail would 
similarly be found ; in the case cf a yawl having a lug nii/eii the 
lacing-holes in the ynnl would be taken as the upper boundaries. 
Areas 0/ J.ng-Sails and Head’Sails y In the case of a lug-sail, 
standing Iug*sail, or balance lug-sail being carried, the actual area 
of the .same shall lie computed : and if hea<1-s.-iil he uIstj earned, the 
measurpments fur comimiitig the nre:i of the same shall lie taken 
from foresidc of mast, kc., in accordance with the method prnvirled 
in the rule f jr he.'ul-sails. A rea hound hy Cnrt»ed Edges 0} Sails— 
The area hound hy the round in the fool, head, luff, or leach of a 
sail, if at any time extended by battens or otherwise beyond the line 
betwi I n the points for nit:asurement. shall he computed .as follow's ; 
.Multiply the base K by two-thirds of the perpemlicular P. in 
cases of disputed measurement of sail area, or if the necessary 
me.'tsurcmciits cannot he obtained from ^ the sail-maker, the s:iils 
can lie measured in the manner following :*~Tuke the length of 
ixrnin from mast to pin of shciive fir outhaul, and length of gaff 
from mast to pin of topsail-sheet sheave or laciug-hoIe ns the case 
may rtmuire ; then hoist the sail with the tack fast and set the ]ieak 
and luff up taut, and let go the topping lifts sii that the weight of 
the iM)om comes on the leach of the stiil. With a line and tape 
measure the leach and luff and the diagonal, C. For the head-sail 
measure the height, 1, and the distance, J, ns provided for in the 
section dealing with he.id>s;iil. For topsail the .stiil would lie hoisted 
and marked in a line with the gaff; then lowered and the other 
dimensions taken. From the measurements so taken a sail plan 
w'ould be made and the areas calculated as descrtlied. ^ In all 
calculations whether relating to 'ungth, s.'iil area, or rating any 
fraction iieyond the second place of decimals shall be disregarden. 
As soon as a y;icht has been measured by the Official .Measurer, .a 
certificate of raiingnf the ^'acht Racinj; Association shall be granted 
to her owner, unless from any peculiarity in the construction of the 
yacht, or other cause, the mea-.urer shall be of opinion tiiat the rule 
will not rate the yacht fairly;, in which case he shall report the 
circumstances to the (.'ouncil, who, after due inquir>'j shall award 
such certificate of lating as they may consider crpiitable. 'J'he 
certificate of rating of ibc Yacht Racing Association shall cease to 
be valid as defining the yacht's rating ^r racing if .iny dimension 
measured for ratine^ is found to exceed the measurement stated in 
the certific.'vte. If it should arise from any cause whatever that one 
or bqth of the official marks of the Y.R.A., as placed by the owner 
at the Imw and stern, fall within the length immersed when the 
yacht is lying in smooth water in her u.sual racing trim^ with racing 
crew on boara, at and about the mid overall length, or if any 'altera- 
tion be made so as to increase the beam or girth, or the length of 
any spar or .s]mrs, or the sail area, as respectively measured for 
rating, or if any mark denoting the yacht's length or girth is moved 
from Its position, or if it should come to the knowledge of the owner 
or his representative that any dimension measured for rating exceeds 
the measurement stated in the certificate, the certificate becomes 
irregular; and the owner or his representative must give iiotk6 of.. 


.such irregularity .ind -the grounds thereof, in writing, signed by him 
and addressed and sent by registertd post to the Secret arx' of the 
Yacht Racing Association, before the >'acht is again starteit in any 
match, ill order that the vaoht, or her spars, or snil.s, may, if ncccs- 
Mry, be rc-ineasured, and a new certificate issued. 1 1 is especially 
incumbent on the owner, or his representative, to nsr.crlain from 
time to time by inspection of the length marks, whether the im- 
iiiersion of the yacht has from any cause whatever become such us 
to render the certificate irregular. Yachts which have been raced 
previously to 1896, nnd^ which are over the new classes of linear 
rating (corresponding with the classes they competed in under the 
old rating rule) shall be allowed to compete in such new cl.i.sses by 
allowing time on the excess rating, providing no alteration has been 
made in their hulls and no increa.se made in their load wutcr-line 
length as fleiiiied by the Y.R.A. mtirks, and no increase made in 
their .s;ul area since 1805. A duly regular certificate of rating of the 
Yaciit Racing As.suciaiion .shall be held by every yacht starting iii u 
match, unless the .Sailing (.lomtnit tee give special permission in 
writing, before the start, that the yaciit may compete without it ; 
hut in the event of_ any dispute as to the rating of a yacht so 
exempted or othi;rwi.se, she or her sails shall he measured hy the 
Official Measurer before she can he entitled to a prize. No ceriili* 
i?ate<if rating shall he granted to any yacht of less than 15 cut. 
di.spkiceiiieMt without rrew. Jf an infringement of any of the fore- 
going provisions in respect of llie regularity of the certific.^te of a 
yacht slmiild in the opniioti of the Coum-.il he provetl against any 
yacht, such yacht shall be liable to be disqun'ificd by the t'onncil 
from starting in any match sailed under Y.R.A. Rules for the 
remainder of the current year, or such iieriod as the t'^nincil may 
elect, reckoning from the date at which her certificate is jiroved to 
h;ive iM'coine inv.'iiid. Should th.e certificate under wliich a yacht 
h.'is s.iiled in any match or matches be proved to have been incorrect, 
.solely by re.'i.son of .*iny error of iiieasuremeiit or calriilntion r>M the 
part of the Y.K..-\. measurer, the Couni il may, after imiuiry, assign 
such rorrection to the certificate as they may deem jirojier. and 
should the rating so i:orrected exceed the rating according to the in- 
correct certificate, the yacht shall concede in every such match sailed 
the sc.:dc oftiineallrtwaiice for such e.\cess iiji to ihe limit rating of 
her cl.iss and di>iihle the scale alloM-.aiice alioxe that limit. I*. very 
owner sailing under Y.K..V. Rules .shall permit all re.i.soimifie in- 
spection by ,’in official measurer and sbail alfonl snc.h nieastin-r all 
reasonable facility to carryout such inspection in regard ti* measure- 
lueiits, marks, and such other iiialiers wiihin the scope of the 
measurer's duty. 

4. In time- for Rating R.nces, lime shall be allowed ■ 11 arrixnkfor 
differences in rating, acci>rding to the annexed time scales, in pro- 
portion to the length of course., ^ In all cases where time has to be 
allowed for difference of rating, it sh.'ill be computed by the rating 
and tenth.s uf a unit of the rating in .'icconlance with the time 
.sc.'iles. Should it he n-;cessary iliiring a race to shorten the course, 
the signal Hag denoting the race hoisted under the White l^’^ter, or 
ill case of fog or darkness two guns fired, shall show th.ii ihe race is 
to fiiiLsh with the round about to Im; completed, or at such mark as the 
Sailing Committee or officer of the day may .'tppoini, and the time 
allowance shall he reduced in proiHirliuii. 

5. Kntries shall be made with the .Secretary at le.'tst forty-eight 
hours prcvioii.s to noon of the day appointed for starting each race. 
In ca.se of a Sunday intervening, twenty-four hours shall he added. 
lOntries may be made by telegram, and it .shall he deemed sufficient 
that the same .shall have licen de.spatched before noon of the day on 
which the entries close, subject to the provision as to Sundays, but 
such entries by telegram must be confirmed on a only executed form 
of entry and forwarded^ simultaneously with the telegram. A 
Sailing Committee may, if they consider it expedient, refpse any 
entry. ^ Form of entry to be signed by the owner, or hit repre- 
sentative, previous to trie race 

'• Please to enter the Yacht for the Race at 

on the . Her disfingui.shing Flag 

is ; her rig is ; and her rating, in accoraance 

with Y.R.A. Rule 3, is And 1 agree to obey and be 

bound by the Sailing Rules of the Yacht Racing As.sociation. 

"Signed this day of 

A yaciit w'hich did not start in the original race shall not be 
allow'ed to compete in a rc-sailed race, and a j’acht -wliich' has, in 
the opinion of the Sailing ( 'onimittee, committed a breach of the 
rules in the original race ^all not be allowed to compete in u re- 
saited race, but no new entries shall he received under any circum- 
stances whatever for a postimned race. 

6. Kach yacht enters fora race must be the bona Jitfe pniperty 
of the person or persons in whose name or names she is entered, 
who must lie a member or members of a recogni.sed Yacht Club. A 
Yacht Club shall not he considered a recoenised Yacht Club within 
the meaning of this rule unless it shall nave iieeii proposed and 
accepted as such by the Council of the Yacht Racing Association, 
who shall have the power of caiicelHng .such recognition should they 
deem it expedient so to do. A yacht, whilst let on hire, shall not 
be allowed to compete under these rules. 

7. No owner shall he allowed t j enter more than one yacht in a 
race, except in cases in which a prise is given for each rig, when 
.one yacht of each rig may lie entered, nop>shall he be entitled to 
enter the same ya ht tinder different rigs for any race. If a yacht 
Is entered for two or more races which are to be sailed at the -sttme 
time, the owner j before starting the yacht, ^ shall (in writing or by 
showing in thtf'rigging the signm flag denoting the race^ declare to 
the Sading Committee in which of the races the yacht will compete : 
Imt this section of the rule shall not apply to postponed or re-.sailed 
races. An owner shall not .steer any other yacht than hi.s own in a 
race wherein his own y.'icKt or yachts compete. 

, B« \yh^irprire'lHi]| been oflefed for competition any yacht duly 
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entered shall Ih: entitled to sail over the course (suhjrci, however, to 
Rule 3), and be entitled to a prize of not less than half the value of 
the first prize. 

i). Ill tlie case of a yacht fiitvcl ^ith a centre lioaril or plate, or 
Ollier form of shifting keel, inaiuial power only shall be employed 
ill working it. 

10. Kvery yacht sailing in a r.'icc shall have on hoard a ineinlu r 
of a recognised Yacht i:luli, who, before the prize is awarded, shall 
.sijSn a declaration that the yacht has siricily cunfor.i.ed to all the 
sailing regukations, as follows ; - 

*■ li I a Member of the Yacht t'lnb, 

do hereby decl.'tre that 1 was oii_ hoard and in charge ol the yacht 
while sailing in the race this day, .and that all the 
Sailing Rules and Kegulatiuns were olieyed during that r.'M.e.” 

(Signed) 

1 >ute 

Ti. Kach yacht must carry, at her main topnin»t head, a rect- 
angular distinguishing flag, of a siiitahlc size, u hich must not Ih* 
hauled down unless she gives up the race. If the topmast he 
luwer^l on deck or c.'irried away, the flag must he ri.h< listed in a 
conspicuous place, as soon as possible. 

13 . Kvery yacht entered for a race shall, at the time of entry, or 
as soon after as |KJssible, be supplied with written or printed tiisirtic 
lions as to the conditions of the race, the course to he sailed, 
marks, ^c.^ Nothing shall he considered as a mark in the ooufm* 
unless specially named as such in these instnu tions. ^■..'lch yacht 
shall lie given a tiunihrr with the sailing direc.tions, and should any 
yacht cross the line before the signal for the start has heeii made, 
her distinguishing luinieral shullTic exhibited as sounas Lunveiiieiiilv 
may be as a recall, and kept displayed until the s;iid )acht siiafl 
hn\e either rcitirnid and recrossed the line to the satisfaction of tlie 
Sailing ('omii-ittcc, or have given up the race. 'J'he nuiiilier.s to he 
in white on a black ground, and the figures not less tliaii 2 ft. 6 in. 
in heif^ht. 

1^. There siinll he no restrictions ns to sails, or the manner of 
setting and working them ; but mnnu.'il power only iii.iv he us.-d fi»r 
hoisting and working them. 

14. In yat;hts above 42 ft. rating there shall he no limit as to the 
iiitiiiher of paid hands, and no rcstriLtioiis as to the iiuinher of 
friends. In y.’ichts of ^2 ft. rating and under, the total ntiiither of 
persons on fjoard during a match sliall not exceed the numlier 
set forth i 1 the following table : — 

Persons. 

Not exceeding 18-ft. rating . 3 

Kxceeding 18-ft. uiul not exceeding 24-fi. rating ... *t 

Kxcccding 24-ft. and not exceeding 33-0. rating ... 5 

Kxceedjng so-ft. and not exceeding 36>ft. rating ... 7 

K.\ceecliiig 36-ft. and not exceeding 43-ft. rating ... 9 

If an owner of a 3'acht elects to have stii’li y.icht nte.’i.suied for 
rating length with n smaller iiumher of persons on lj«>ard than set 
forth in the foregoing tabic, such number shall be slated on the 
•certificate of rating, and -shall not be exceeded in any race sailed 
under the certificate. No paid hands .shall join or leave a yacht 
after the first gun has been nred, or the Ulite Peter hoisted, except 
in case of accident or injury to any person 011 Ixianl. 'I'herc shall t c 
110 restriction us to friends working. 

rs. All yachts exceeding a rating of 42 ft. shall lie fitted liclow 
sleek with the ordinary fittings of a yacht, including two transverse 
bulkheads of wood. The following .shall apply to all yachts : their 
platforms shall be kept down, and bulkheaos standing. No water 
shall lie .started from or taken into the tanks after the signal to start 
has been made. No more than the usual anchors and chains .sli.-ill 
he carried during a race, which must not he uaed as shifting ballast, 
•or for altering the trim of the y.icht. No bags of .shot shall he on 
lioard, and all ballast shall be properly stowed under the platform 
or in lockers, and no ballast or other dead weight (a centre plate or 
Isiard excepted), .shall be shifted or trimmed in any way whatever 
during a race. No ballast or other dead weight simll be shifted, 
■shipprxl or unshipped so as to increase the length of iinmersiuii 
beyond the marks at the bow and stern, placed by the owners to 
define the rating lensth, after a yacht has been entered for a race. 
No ballast shall be snipped, unshipped, or shifted after 9 i‘.sf. of the 
day previous to the race. A race re-sailed shall be reganlcd as a 
new race so far as the 9 r.M. condition is concerned. 

16. Every yacht exceeding a rating of oo ft. and under a rating 
of 80 ft. shall carry a boat on deck not less than in ft. in length and 
3 ft. 6 in. beam,^ and every yacht rated at 80 ft. and over, one of not 
less than la ft. in leni^h, and 3 ft. 6 in. beam, with oars kxslied in 
them, ready for immemate use. Each yacht shall carry at least one 
lifebu^ on deck ready for use. 

17 ; The yachts shall start from moorings, anchors, or under way, 
as directed by the Sailing Committee. Fifteen minutes before the 
time of starting one of the following flags of the (.'ommercial t.'odc 
diall le ho'^teo as a preparative flag for the yachts of each succes- 
siye race ; in cflLse of a start from anchors or moorings, to take up 
their stations for the start with head*sails down, or all sails down, 
ns the Sailing Committee may direct; or, in case the start be a 
nying one, to approach the starting line, viz. 
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•and so on. Five minutes before the .start the preparative flag .shall 
«e lowered, a Blue Peter hoisted, and a gun fired ; after which the 
yachts in the race .shall lie amenable to the riile.s. At the expiration 
of five minutes exactly the Blue Peter .shall he hauled down and a 
second gun fired as a signal to start. If the start is to be made from 
or moorings, lots shall be drawn for stations, .'ind springs 
shall be allowed on the same bridle or anchor chain or warp as the 


bowfost.s, but ar^f n it to be c.irr'.ed to a buoy, pier, oiher vcs.sel, or 
fixed object. If any yid:lit lets go or purls her liiifll-j before ihc 
signal to start, or if she drags any moorings or aiiehor In which slie 
is made fa-st for the purpose of starting, .sh«: shall be liable to be dis* 

g iinlified, unless siicli parting or dragging be explained to the satis- 
iction of the ( !unimittee, or unless she ha.s returned, after the signal 
to start, within the line of .starting Ininys so :is not to obtain any 
.'idvaniage by the accident. In a flying start, if any ym ht, or any 
part of her bull, spars, or oilier equipment be i»n or .hioss the line 
belore the signal to starj is ni.ide. she must rtinrn .'intl rei:ro.ss the 
line; .1 yacht so returning, or one working info positimi from the 
wrong side of the line after the signal to start h.is been iii.ule, must 
keep clear of all cimiiH'ting y.icliis. Should the gun iiii.ss fire, the 
lowering of ibe iJliie I'eter shall be lb». signal to suiri. \ y.icht 
-shall have complele'l a race .is soon as any part of the hull i.ir sjiars 
he on or :u:ross the winning line. 

li. When iwi> \ jiclits .-ire .ipproaching one another, so as to in- 
volve risk of colli.sioti, one of tlieiii .shall keep nut of the w:iy of the 
other as follows, vi/. : — .V yacht wliii li is running free sh.dl keep out 
of the u.ay ufa y.icht which is close-hanled. A yachi wliicli i.s close- 
hauled on the p.irt tack shall kei-p out of the way •>( a N.'ichl which 
i.’. I !ose-h:ciled on tlie sUirlio.ird t.n k When both are running free 
witii the wind on dilfereiil .sides, thi- \acht which li.i'- the wind on 
the port side shall keep mil of the w.iy of ihe other. When both are 
riiiiiiing free with the w ind on the same side, the \achi which is to 
windwarti .sh.dl keep .nil id'tlie way ‘>f the yacht wliu h istolceward. 

.■\ yacht wliich has the wind aft shall keep mil i»f th»: way of the 
other Nacht. 

19. When rounding any bno\ or vessel used to mark mil tin* 
course, if two y.iclils arc ii«t 1 li'.n-of e.u h olheral lli” lime the lead- 
ing y.'ich I is close to. anil acinaliy rounding the mark, ilic oiil.side 
y.'icht niusi give the oilier room to pas', i lear of it, wlieilicr it be the 
lee or weather yai III which is in danger of fouling the mark. No 
yacht shill Ije ■ misiderel clear of .‘iinuhcr yai.ht unless so imiLli 
ahe.id a.s to give a free choice to the other on which side she will 
p.i.;. -An OM-ruiking yacht shall not, however, be justified in al- 
teinpiim.^ to e-r iblisli an overlap, and lliiis force a pa.ssage between 
tile leading y.u n and the mark after the latter y.icht li.is altered 
her helm for the purpose of rounding. 

?o. VV hen passing a pier, shoal, rock, vessel, or other obsliuclioii 
to sea room, should yachts not be- clc-ar of e.'iclt oiliei, the outside 
yacht or yachts ■.ini.si give room to the yaclit in danger of fouling 
s.ich obstruction, whoilier she be the weaflier or the leeward vacht *, 
provided always that an overl:i|> has bteii e-. ablished before an 
obstruction is actually teachi'J. 

31 . yacht overtaking any other shall keep out of the w.iy of the 
oven.'iken yacht ; ;ind it yacht may InfV as she pleases to prevent 
.'mother yacht p.issing to windward, but must never bear aw'ay out 
of her course to hinder the other passing to leewaid - the lee side to 
lie cmisidered that 011 which the leading yacht of the two carries her 
01.1111 hooin. The overtaking vi.-ssel, if to leeward, must not lufT 
un il she has dr.iwn clear ahead of the v.icht she h.is overtaken. 

If two ym hts are standing towartfs a shore or .shoal, or toward«v 
any buoy, lioat or vi:ssel, and the y.’icht to leew.ird is likely to run 
.iground, or foul of such buoy, bout or vessel (a mark vessel ex- 
cepted). and is not able to tack without coming into rollision with 
the yacht to windward, the latter .shall at once tuck on lieing hailed 
to do so liy the owner of the lecw.’ird yacht, or the jiersoii acting as 
the owner’s representative, who shall be liound to see ih.it the lee- 
ward yacht lacks at the .same time. 

23. Any yacht riiiiniiig on shore, or foul of a buoy, vessel, or other 
olistruciion, may use her own ancliors, boats, warps, ^c.. to get olf, 
bill may not receive any assi.stani:e except from the crew of the vessel 
fouled. .Any anchor, lioat, or warp used must be taken on bciarcl 
again befure she continues the race. 

24. Kach yacht must go fairly roumi the rourse *, and must iHvi 
touch any huoy, hoar, or ve.ssel used to mark it out, but shall not be 
disqualilied if wrongfully compelled to do so by another yacht. 
Aliy yacht causing a mark vessel to in any way shift her position 
to avoid being fouled by such yacht, shall Ije di.squalificd. If a 
yacht, ill consequence of her neglect of any of these rules, shall 
toul another yacht, or i.oinpel other yachts to foul, she sliall forftit 
all claim to the prize, and shall pay all damages as provided by 
Rule 32. 

25. 'No towing, sweeping, poling, or pushing, or any mode of pro- 
pulsion except sails, ^hall lie allowed except for the purpo.se set forth 
in Rule 23. 

26. A >acht may anchor during a race, but must weigh her anchor 
again, and not slip. No yacht shall during a race make fast to any 
buoy, stage, pier, or other object, or send an am hor out in a boat, 
excepit fur the purpose of Rule 23. 

37. No other iiicaiiK of suiiruling than the lead and line allowed. 

All yachts sailing in a race at night shall observe the Board of 
Trade rule as to the carrying of lights. 

29. Ill case of a man falling overboard from a competing yacht, 
all other yachts in a piosiiion to do so shall use their utmost en- 
deavours to render assistance ; and if it should appM-ar that anv 
yacht was thereby preven ed winning the race, the Committee shall 
have piower to order il to be re-sailed between any yacht or yachts so 
prevented and the actual winner. 

30. Should the owner of .iny yacht, or the. person acting as the 
owner's representitive, consider there is fair ground of comphiiiii 
against another for foul .stiiliiig, or any violation of these rules, 
such owner or the owner’s repre.senialive iin.-i, if it arise during 
tlie race, .signify the same uii first ptissing the ('onmiittee vessel, 
by showing an i:nsign con.spiciioiisly in the main rigging.^ The 
protest shall he m.idc in writing, and under such regulations (if 
anj’) .IS the Sailing Comiiiitrec may have dcteniiiiird, within two 
hours uf the arrival of thu prot> sting yacht, iinle.s-- such arrival shall 
Ih; after 9 o’clock i>.M. and before o iUk-W a.m., in which case the 
time .shad 1m: extended to lu o'clock a..m , and ihe protest shall 
lie heard liy the Sailing iCiuiuinittee . i d decided, after mu.1i 
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iiic|iiiric.s :is they may consider necessary. A |irotcst made in writinf; 
shall not be witiulrawn. Should it cnnie to the knowledge itf the 
Sailing Cominiitee. or should they have reasonable grounds for 
supposing that a competitor in a race has in any way iiifriiiKed 
these rules, they shall make due inquiries, and if an infringemcni or 
breach of the rub-s he proved, iliey shall dis nullify the yacht 
accordingly. 

31. Should any flag vessel or other mark 1 m: removed from its 
proper ])osition, either by acirident or design, the nice shall be re* 
.sailed, or not, at the discretion of the Sailing Commillee. 

:\2. Any yacht disobeying or infiinging any of these rules, which 
shall apply to all yachts whether sailing in the stime or different 
races, shall he disqualified from receiving any pt i/e she would other- 
wise have won, and her owner sluill be liable for.'dl damages arising 
therefrom, not exceeding in amrnmt and subject to the s:imc liniiia- 
tioiisas provided by the Merchant .Shipjiiiig Act oi 1894. A bretich 
of these rules shall be considered “improper navigation'' within 
the ineaniiig and for the jmrposes of that Act. .Should a flagrant 
lireach or infringement of any «if these rules be ]iroved against 
the owner of a y -.cbt, or ag.ainsL the owner’s represcnt.atiie or 
amateur lu'lmsiiuiii, such owner, bis represeni alive, or amateur 
helmsm.in may be disipialitied by the (.'ouncil, fur any time the 
Council may think fit, from sailing the yacht in any race held 
under the rules of the Yacht Kaciiig Assuciatitm ; and should a 
flagrant breach of these rules he proyeil against any sailing master 
he m.'iy be disqu.iHHeil by the C\miicil, for siicli time us the Council 
may think fit, from sailing in any race held under the rules of the 
Yacht KaciiigAssociai ion. 

33. When yachts .are ordcied to sail in cruising trim, the following 
rule.s .are to be strictly obsei vi-d ; t. No doors, tables, cabin sky- 
lights, or other cabin or deck fittings (davits excepted) shall he; 
removed from their places^ before or during the r.ace. 2. No sails 
or Ollier gear shall be put into the main cabin in yachts exceeding 
a rating of 73 ft. 3. Anchors and chains suitable to the size of the 
yacht shall be r.arried, one ,at the cathead (or in yachts rated at 73 
ft. and under, at the usual pkice on the bow), which anchor shall 
not be unshackled from the chain before, or during tin* r.ace. 4. 
Kvery yacht esreediiig a rating of 60 ft- and under a ruling of yo ft. 
shall carry a lioat on deck not l(‘ss than la ft. in length and 3 ft. 
6 in. beam a yacht rated al Soft, and over, her usu.il cutter and 
dinghy. 5. No extra hamls, except a pilot, laryond the regular creiv’ 
of the yacht sh.-ill be allowed. 


Appknijix. 

T/te Yacht Kachtti Assiniation furiher recoattiictui /or the con- 
ihiemtion of Co$Mtnittcf^ :• -xsX.. That as niixetl nices arc 

no satisfactory lest of the relative speed of yachts, the different rigs 
should, w'hcnever pnacticahle, he kept se|iar.'ile ; hut when mixed 
races arc unavoidable, the following rule shall he observwl i—Thc 
rating of st:hooners and yawls to he reckoned for time allowance as 
foilow.s, viz., schooners at 0*85, and yawds at 0*93 of thetr actual 
rating ; provided that in case tif a yawl her niain.sail dues not exceed 
0*37 of her total sail area, ,'ind that her inizen is not le.ss than 0*06 of 
her total sail area. In the case of a pole-inastcd yawl, her mainsail 
shall not exceed 0*40 of her tot.*!! sad area, and her m zun shall not 
he less than 0*075 of her total sail anta. In .schooners the foreside 
of the mainmast sliull .at the deck be not farther foiwurd than the 
middle, of the rating length. Kc:ches and luggers shall he reckoned for 
time allowance; at o‘S,s of their rating ; jirovided that in a ketch the 
distance between the masts does iiui exceed k.'ilf the rating length 
of the yacht, and that the smaller s:iil is carried ;ifr. In the ca*«e 
of a lugger, to be entitled to tlie rig allowance, the yacht must 
ha*. - tW4i or more mast.s, and the after, <11* the middle nia.st, al the 
deck must not he forw'ard of the middle of the rating length, and 
in the case of a two-iimstcd lugiiTer, if the area of the after lug be 
less than half the area of the niaii: lug, site w ill be rated as a yawl. 
In calculating tlie deduct ion for ditferenre of rig, the raring by 
certificate to the exact fraction must he uscrl. The time allowances 
to he calculated from each yacht’s reduced rating ; hut schooners, 
ketches, luggers ami yawls shall not he allowed to qualify to niter 
by their reduced rating in a class race. 3nd lii races for mixed 
rigs, the time allowances between yachts of the same rig iiuisi be 
caiculated 011 c:ich yacht's reduced rating, .yd. Tiiai nyiiig starts 
.should he adopted when practicable, but no lime .sliould f)e allowed 
for delajr in styling. 4th. That, as wealherliiiess is a quality 
w'hich it is especially deoinihle to test in ymrlit racing, the courses 
should, wh«:revcr possible, be so laid out as to include a large pro- 
portion of windwanJ work. 51 h. Tlial any limit to the time fur 
ciMicluding a me c should be ,iv udetl as far as possible. 6th. 'J'hai 
the classification of yachts should, when practicable, be as follows 
For yaclu-. w’lwi.se rating, by Rule 3, 

iloes Hot exceed t 8 ft. 

Above 18 ft. and not exceeding 24 ft. 

II *4 ft. •• I, 30 ft. 

I. II 36 ft 

II >6 ft- „ „ 43 ft. 

II 4 " f*. 11 ,1 3^ h 

i. 52 ft. fi 

79 ft. 

7lh. That as distance is an iinmirtant element in the calculation 
of tune allowance, the marks and flag Imat.s .should be placed so as 
to mark as accurately as po.ssible thcTcngth of the course, for which 
tune IS allowed. 8th. 'i'hat in heavy vvctather it .should he arranged, 
if practicalilc, for yucliLs to slay instead of gybe round mark.s. gtli. 
lhat bailing Committees should lie particularly careful to provide 
ample room between the points marking the starling line 10th. 

1 bat where, owing to the distance of the yachts from the signal 
station, or_ the crowded state of the roadstead, or from other 
reasons it is difficult for the competing yachts to see their recall 
numbers, some suitable sound signal shall be given to call the 
attention of the competitors to the fact that a recall nuiub«.i b being 
displayed. 
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List op Rkco':msk[) Yacht Clvus. 


Roval Alljert Yacht (Mub. 
Royal Alfred Yacht Club. 

Royal Anglesey Yacht Club. 
Ruy.d Jlonibay Yacht Club. 
Kangor (Ireland) Coriiithiaii 
Sailing (^lub. 

Royal Ikirrow Y.'icht Club, 
lleiiibridge Sailing Chib. 

Rri-stol (Channel Y.acht Chib.^ 
Cambridge University Cruising 
t-'lub. 

Castle (Calshot) Yacht Club. 
Royal Channel Islands Yacht 
Club. 

Clie.shire Yacht Club. 

Royal Cinque Torts Yacht Club. 
Royal (.‘lyde Yacht C’luh. 

Clyile Corinthian Yacht Club. 
Royal l.'orinthiaii Yacht (!lub. 
Roy.al Cork Yacht c:iuh. 

Ro^'al Cornwall Yacht Club. 
I'niising Yacht Chib. 

Cultra Vaclil Chib. 

Dart Boat Sailing Club. 

Royal Dart Yacht (Mub. 

Royal Dee Yacht Club. 

Koval Dorset Yacht C'lub. 
Diililtn Ibay Sailing ('lull. 

Royal Kasteni Yacht C.'lub. 
Royal Kiiginccrs Yai:ht Club. 
Kxc Yacht Club. 

Royal Forth Yacht ('lub. 

Fowey Yacht Club. 

Royal Harwich Yacht Club, 
Royal Highland Y.^c'lit Cltlh. 
Hylhe (Southampton) Y.achi 
('lub. 

Roy:il Irish Yacht Chili. 

I‘dand .Sailing Club. 

Isle of i'urbeck Yacht Club. 
Koy.al J.'imaic.i Yacht (’lub. 
Royal Largs V'aclit C'lub. 
IaoikIoji Sailing Club. 

Koy.il London Yacht ('lub. 
Ixiugli Derg Yacht (!lub. 

Lough Knie Yacht Club. 
Lytham Yacht (!lub. 

Minima Yacht C’luh. 

Medway Yacht (!lub. - 
Royal Mersey Y.’iclil Club. 


Mudhook Yacht Chih. 

Royal Munster Yacht ('luh. 
New Rrighton .Sailing Clu'u. 
New Thames Yacht Club 
Norfolk and Suffolk Yacht Club. 
Royal Northern Yacht Club. 
Royal Nova Scotm Yacht Club. 
Orwell Corinthian Yacht Club. 
Penarth Yacht Club. 

Royal I'lyinouth ('uriiithiaii 
Yacht Club. 

Poole Y.achi Club. 

Koval Portsmouth Corinthian 
Vacht (,'lub. 

Royal St. (leoj-ge’s Yacht Club. 
Salcumhc .S.ailiiig Club. 

.Se.'ivicw Ytichr Club. 

Solent Yacht ('luh. 

Royal Southampton Yacht 
Club. 

Royal .Southern Yacht Cliih. 
Southampton Corinthian Yacht 
(-'lub. 

Suut'iTiurt Corinthian Yai:ht 
Club. 

Royal South-W'eslern Y.-icIit 
( !luh. 

Smrt Bay V'acht Cluh. 

Ro^’.’il 'I'ay Y.acht Club. 
Tcignimmih Corinthian Sailing 
Club. 

Royal Temple Yacht C'liili. 
Royal Thames Yaelil Club. 
Torbay Sailing Club. 

Royal Torbay Yacht Ctiib.^ 
'rorquay Corinthian Sailing 
Club. 

Royal Ulster Y.acht CItili. 

Roy.!! VMctoria Y.'ichl (’luh. 
Royal Welsh Yacht Club 
West I.ancashire Yacht Club. 
West of .Scotland Yacht (’luh. 
Royal Wc.sleri) (of Knglaiul) 
Yacht (Mull. ^ 

Royal Western (of .Scoiiand) 
Yacht Chib, 

Royal Windermere Yacht Cluh. 
Royal Yacht S(|uadron. 

Vare Sailing Cluh. 

Royal York.shirc Yacht ^’lub. 


N.B.— For the pnriioses of Oennr;il Rule 3, and of 6 ami 10 of 
the S.'dliiig Rules, :dl yacht clubs of the United Kingdom which 
hold Admiralty warrants are recognised; anil such other clubs 
(inriuf ling tho.se of the British Colonies) as may apply for recog- 
nition and be .ac.cepted by the Onincil under the second p.'iragrauli 
of Rule 6. The recognition of a yacht cluh does not necessarily, 
nor of itself, qualify a member of that cluh as an amateur. 

Time Allowances. ^ 

In pre|>aring the nrw' Time Scale to tronie into operation with the 
new linear r.itiiig rule of 1896, the following equivalents' between 
the ratings for the classes under the length and sail area rule ami 
the new linear rating rule, were, on the rccomineiidation of th«- 
yacht de.signcrs, adopteil 


Kaiing.<» under 
length and sail 
area rule. 

0*5 

1*0 

a ‘5 

5 

zo 

20 


Equivalents - 
under linear 
■ rtiliiig rule. 

18 ft. 

24 ft. 

30 ft. 

36 ft. 

42 ft. 

5a ft. 

65 ft. 


85 rating, under the length and sail area rule, has also been taken 
as equivalent to 80 ft. rating under the new rule. I'he time allow'ance.s 
from 24 ft. li> 80 ft. rating correspond nrarly with those of the previous 
scale, but small alterations h.'tve been introducf^ to make the figures 
accord with a true curve, plotted with the vertical scale of seconds 
double the horuuntal scale of feet. Above 80 ft. rating the time 
allowances accord with a tangent to the lime scale curve from that 
point, incre;iMng by 1*3 seconds per foot of rating. This principle 
nas lieeii followed with the object of increasing the time allowances 
to lie given by yachts of the larger ratings. In like manner, th«‘ 
time allow.inces for ratings under 24 ft. accord with a'tangent to tin* 
curve from that point. 'Che allowance a yachl^has to make to any 
.smaller yacht is obtained by multiplying the diflerence betwwn tm- 
tiinc.s set agaiast their respective ratings in the lime tables, by the 
length of the course in knots. For example, the lime a yacht of 70 
ft. rating has to allow a frcht of 65 ft. rating, over a 50 knot course, 
is as follow's ^ 


70 ft. ... 199*90 
6s ft. ... i9o-4.'5 


875 

50 

60)437-50 

^ 7'»7*S seconds. 
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When a fraction of a second equals or exceeds o’s it \n to be 
•counted as a second, but fractions less than 0*5 are to l>e disreenrded. 
In the cjise illustrated alwve, the time allowance is, therefore 7 
minutes and x8 seconds. If one of the y.'ichts is .ibovc .ind the 
other below 74 ft. r.'iting, the time .illowances in the two tables 
found, from their respective ratings, added together, and multiplied 
by the length of the course, will give the time the larger allows the 
■smaller yacht. 

. At a general meeting of the Y.R.A. held on the 12th tVovcmlicr, 
1896, the time scale above 90 rating was altered us follows:— 
The tangential or constant difference of 1*3 seconds per foot pre- 
viously mentioned, was increased by a cumulative addition of to 
per cent, or u'X3 for each foot, and the table has been altered 
4iccordingly. 

AMERICAN YACHTING -Historical - 
"^rhe birth of American yachting, truly so called, 
may be said to have taken place in the cabin of 
the little schooner “ Gimcrack,” on the 30th of 
July, 1844, when the New York Yacht Club 
was organised. Doubtless there were pleasure 
^raft worthy of the name of yachts before this 
^time, but with hardly an exception they have 
left neither history nor legend behind them, and 
the consideration of the .subject must, therefore, 
begin at this point. 

A number of gentlemen, repre.senting most 
of the pleasure craft of any si/e owned in 
American waters, came together in the cabin of 
the “ Gimcrack ” by refjuest of her owner, Mr. 
J. C. Steven.s, to organise the club, whose hi.s- 
tory has been to a great extent the record of 
American yachting. The second yacht club in 
the United States was the Southern, of New 
Orleans, but this organisation never had more 
than a local interest, as its fleet was compo.scd 
entirely of small open boats. 'I’hen followed 
the Neptune Yacht Club of the Highland.s, 
which was organised in 1850, with headfiuarters 
on the Shrewsbury River, New Jersey, but, like 
its Southern sister, it was known only in its 
immediate vicinity. Next in order comes the 
Carolina, of Wilmington, North Carolina, in 
1854 ; but it was not until 1857, when the 
Brooklyn Yacht Club was founded, that the New 
York Yacht Club had a rival. 

The New York Yacht Club held its first re- 
gatta July 1 6th, 1845, and its rating for time 
allowance was 45 seconds per ton, ('ustoni 
House measurement. The course was entirely 
an inside one in New York Bay, the outer mark 
being the South-west Spit Buoy. 'I'his was not 
only the first yacht regatta under the auspices 
of the Club, but the first recorded in America. 
Schooners and sloops were classed together, and 
the only dimension given was the tonnage, as 
follows : — Schooners : “ Cygnet,” 45 tons, W. 
Edgir; “ &*bil,” 42 tons, C. B. Miller ; “ Spray,” 
37 torts, H.' Wilkes; “La ("oquille,” 27 tons, 
John C. Jay ; “ Minna,” 30 tons, J. Waterbury; 
“Gimcrack,” Com. J. C. Stevens. Sloops: 
“ Newburgh,” 33 tons, H. Robinson ; “ Adder,” 
17 ton.s, J. Rogers; “I.ancet,” 20 tons, G. B. 
Rollins. The “ Cygnet ” won. 

With some e.\ceptions; there cannot be stated 
from any data now extant the exact type of 
these boats, but some were keel and some, 
probably, centreboard craft. No light sails 
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were then used,«except, possibly, a maintopsail. 
Spinakers, balloon jib tofisails, and even fore- 
and jib-topsails were unknown. 

With a few words more about the clubs, it 
will be noticed how the type of the “ 
("oquille” and the “ ('ygnet,” the comparatively 
blunt, low, and “mackerel stern,” developed 
into the “wave-form and the “fin-keel.” 

The general public interest in regattas was far 
greater then than it is to-day. The stores, c.x- 
changes, and banks were clo.sed, and a general 
holiday prevailed. 'Lhe shores of Bay Ridge, 
Staten Island, and that part of New Jersey from 
which a glimpse of the course could be obtained, 
were lined with people in holiday attire eager to 
catch the first view of the Jeader. As the num- 
ber of clubs increased, however, and yachts 
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were seen in every bay and harbour, the intere.st, 
excej)t in international contests, was confined to 
the yacht owners and their friends. 

In 1858 the Jersey City Yacht ("lub was 
organised : st:ven years later the first New 
khigland (.!lub, the Boston, was founded. 'I'his 
was after the close of the Civil War, in 1865 ; 
but there is not space to enumerate all the clubs, 
which rapidly multiplied until nearly every town 
on the seaboard of ten thousand inhabitants 
po.ssc.ssed its club signal and its house. Indeed, 
this statement need not be confined to the sea- 
board, for all the large places on the great lakes 
and many on the smaller ones had their yacht 
clubs. As early as 1867 the Golden (iate Yacht 
( 'luh of San Francisco, California, was founded ; 
so “ the western slope ” was only two years be- 
hind New England in opening its first home for 
the owners of pleasure craft. Among the later 
group of clubs in New York Bay or along the 
shores of Long Island Sound must be mentioned 
the Atlantic, founded in 1866, the Scawanhaka 
(Corinthian in 1871, and the I..archmont in 
1880 — all organisations which arc second only 
to the New York Yacht Club; in fact, it is 
highly probable that there is a larger number of 
expert sailors, who habitually sail and command 
their own vessels, in these last-named clubs than' 
in the older organisation. This is particularly 
true of the Seawanhaka Club. Although New 
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England was somewhat late in<the field, Boston 
is to-day more of a yachting centre than even 
New York, although she lacks Ix)ng Island 
Sound. Among her prominent clubs are the 
“ Eastern ” (founded in 1870), ihe “ Beverly,” 
the “ Bunker Hill,” the “ Corinthian of Marble- 
head,” and, in other New luigland towns, the 
“ Hull,” “ New Haven,” “ Portlatid,” Norwalk, 
“ Riverside,” Stamford, and many more. 

Among other clubs which have permanent 
homes on the various harbours of the Sound, 
are the New Rochelle, Corinthian h'leet. Sea 
Cliff, Hempstead Harbour, Riverside, Indian 
Harbour, and Huguenot. Most of these clubs, 
outside of those previously spoken of, are com- 
posed of comiKiratively small boats, and have 
but little place in the history or development of 
yachting, except, perhaps, locally. 

Probably the first yacht built in America was 
the “Jefferson,” constructed at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, 1801, for Capt. (leorge Crown inshield, 
and built by Christopher 'Purner. Vc:ry little is 
known of her beyond the fact that she was 
twenty-two tons burden ; she was afterwards 
converted into a privateer, and took some j>rizes 
in the war of 1812. 

Fifteen years later “ (^^leojiatru’s Barge ” made 
her appearance, and was so much admired that 
many jicople visited her daily during the later 
days of her construction. She was brigantine- 
rigged and looked much more like a small war 
vessel of that period (t8i6) than a gentleman’s 
pleasure-craft, l.ike her prtidecessor, she was 
built at Salem for the same owner, and was 
83 feet on the water line and 91*41 tons, a keel 
boat drawing 1 1 feet of water. 'Phere >vas little 
yachting in America, however, until the years 
immediately preceding the formation of the New 
York Yacht ('lub, when there >vas a sufficient 
number of yachts in existence to form a nucleus 
for the young enterprise to work >vith. The 
first cruise of the squadron took place when the 
Club was just four day:; old, and was called by 
the Secretary, John (J. Jay, in his minutes, “ An 
expedition to Newport.” 'Phey stopped at Hunt- 
ington and New Haven, rendezvousing at White 
Stone. 

Now appeared upon the field the first famous 
American yacht designer, George Steers. In 
1839, when he was but fourteen years old, he 
built a sail-boat 17 feet long, called the “ Martin 
Van Buren,” which was considered a marvel of 
speed. Tn 1841 Steers constructed for Mr. 
(afterwards Com.) J. C. Stevens a sU)op 30 feet 
long, which proved a successful craft. 

The “ Cygnet,” a keel schooner built for Mr. 
Edgar, 45 tons, w^as launched in 1842, designed 
by the same hand, and was probalily the best 
yacht of her’ kind produced in the country pre- 
vious to the existence of the New York Yacht 
Club ; blit it was not until 1846, when Com- 
modore Stevens, with Steers’s help, constructed 
the'“ Maria,” that the famous designer’s 


became noted beyond all others of his time. 
This celebrated sloop was 110 feet over all, 
97 feet on load water-line, 26*6 feet beam, 5*2 
feet draught, displacement 145 tons, sail area 
5,850 square feet. For some time the “ Maria ” 




was considered a marvel of perfection, although 
she was once beaten in a .severe blow by a 
schooner. She was a centreboard, as her light 
draught would imply. Her first race was sailed 
October 6lh, 1841, which was also the first 
Corinthian race in the country, the boats being 
handled exclusivi^ly by amateurs. 

In 1847 Steers built for James WaterL|pry, 
Esq., the scarcely less noted “Una,” originally 
a sloop, but since altered into a schooner. This 
latcT production was much smaller than the 
“ Maria,” being only 54 tons. The “Una” is 
still in existence, and is to day a fine-looking 
boat, which speaks well for the “ Steers ” con- 
struction. Most of the vessels of this designer 
became historic in the yachting >vorld, and all 
of them were more than ordinarily fast for that 
time. 

The second great period of American yacht 
ing was ushered in by the advent of the famou.s 
“ America,” Steers’s greatest triumph. She was 
built for Com. J. C. Steven.s, owmer of the 
“ Maria,” and was a keel schooner *of 170 tons. 
The career of this vessel in foreign waters is so 



“Ambriuu" 


well kndwn as to need only a passing mention 
here. It may be well, however, to give her full 
diniensions. She was 94 feet on deck, 84 feet 
L.\V.fcr82 feet |ceel, 22*6 beam, ii*6 draught, 
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mainmast 81 feet, foremast 79*6, maintopmast 
33*6, main boom 58 feet, main gaff 28 feet, 
fore gaff 24 feet, bowsprit outboard 17 feet. 

In this enterprise were associated wMtIi ('om- 
modore Stevens his friends, Hamilton ^Veeks, 
George L. Schuyler, Janies Hamilton, and J. B. 
Finlay. The “America” sailed for Europe 
early in July, 1851, and arrived at Havre twenty- 
one days later, in which port she was put in 
racing condition, and as soon as in trim sailed 
for Cowes, the headquarters of British yachting. 
The great race for the cuj), now known as the 
“ America's,” was sailed August 22nd, 1851, the 
course being around the Isle of Wight. 'Phe 
American schooner finished at 8h. 37 m., while 
the first yacht of the Royal Stjuadron crossed 
the line at 8 h. 55 m. This time-record, how- 
ever, is hardly fair to the “ America,” as her 
nearest opponent, the cutter “ Aurora,” was 
some miles astern until near the finish, when a 
lucky “fluke,” so common in yachting, made 
her a fair second ; the thirteen remaining vessels, 
however, were hopelessly beaten. Whili? in 
English waters, the “America” was easily suc- 
cessful in a match sailed with thi? schcjoner 
“ 'Pitania.” Before speaking of other yachts it 
should he noted that the “ America ” was the 
first ycachl that ever crossed the Atlantic in 
either direction. Like the “ Una,” she is still 
in existence, and in her modern rig is still 
rated as one of the fast sailers. During the 
season of 1897 this grand old schooniT, in a 
cracking breeze and rigged in modern style, 
beat the swift and scarcely less famous Burgess 
schooner “ Puritan ” (formerly the cup defending 
sloop). 

The next yacht worthy of mention is the 
centreboard .sloop “Sylvie,” 101 toms, drawing 
only 4^ feet of water with her board up. She 
\ras owned by Louis Dejxiu, Ks(p, and, like the 
“ America,” raced in English waters ; but .she 
was not successful. She had, however, the 
honour of being the first sloop-yacht to cross 
the Atlantic. 

About the year 1854 balloon- sails and club 
and sprit-top.sails came into use on racing yachts, 
though not such large ones as we see to-day. In 
this year appeared the famous and, for years, 
invincible sloop “ Julia,” owmed by James 
Waterbury, Esip, former owner of the “ Una.” 
This new craft was also designed by Steers. 
Her dimensions were 80 tons. Custom House 
nieasurement ; for some years she was the pride 
of the yachting world, and considered the best 
of the Steers’s boats, with perhaps the exception 
of the ever famous “America.” The “Julia” 
is still, like the “ America,’# in existence, but 
is now the schooner “ Nirvana ” ; she never was 
successful as a racer since her change of rig. 
The “ Julia ” was the last vessel of note modelled 
by Steers, as he died soon after at an early age. 

In the next period in the yachting history of 
the country there was a dearth of great designers. 


Plenty of yachts w'ere built, but they were not 
much better th*at tho.se which preceded them. 
Although it was not until the days of Burgess 
that anything superior was designed, there was 
a gradual evolution in the construction of yachts 
which produced many good results. 'Phe ( Mvil 
War for a short period turned men's thoughts 
in other directions and possibly delayed for a 
time advance in the spe./t. “^Phe schooner 
“ Magic” was designed by R. J. Loper in 1857, 
and was afterwards famous for leading the New 
York Yacht dub fleet in winning the America’s 
cup race of 1870, against the English schooner 
“ (‘ambria,” the owner of which, Mr. Ashbury, 
had offereil the challenge. 'Phe “Magic” was 
97‘i7 tons, and was always considered a good 
rather than a rcaiiarkabli^ boat, until she won 
her fame in the race above alluded to. In 1865, 
or during the war, the “ Henrietta,” owuied by 
Janies Gordon Bennett and designed by William 
1 ooker, made her first appearance. She w'as a 
.schooner of 230 tons, and was one of the famous 
three vessels [larticipating in the celebrated 
ocean race in December, i86fi. 

'Phe well known schooners, “Idler,” “ Palmer,” 
“ Fleetwing,” and “ \'esla,” all I'ame off the ways 
during 1805. 'Phis was the beginning of what 



might l)e called the schooner epoch, which 
lasted from 1865 until about 1885. This .state- 
ment does not imply that the schooner \vas not 
a popular craft before, or that she di.sappeared 
from American waters at a later period, but 
simply that the .schooner “ craze ” or “ fad ” 
reached its zenith during this epoch. Earlier 
than this many were satisfied w'ith .sloops of 
moderate size, and later the former owner of 
the .sea going schooner became pos.ses.sed of 
the more luxurious but less picturesque steam 
yacht, that is, if he did not aspire to become a 
“single stick ” cup defender. 

J. AY. Herreshoff, father of the famous 
designer of the “ Ciloriana,” first attracted the 
attention of yacht owners in 1861 by the 
apixjarance of the little sloop “ Qui Vive,” but 
it was not until many years later that he became 
celebrated as the “ blind builder.” 

The year 1866 is famous in yachting annals 
for the great ocean race between the keel 
schooners “Henrietta” and “Fleetwing” and 
the centreboard schooner “ Vesta.” This race 
was probably for the largest purse ever knowm 
in the history of yachting — 90,00c- dollars — and 
the season selected was the most tempestuous 
of the year. The start was made December i ith, 
1866. 'Phe yachts were owned as follows: — 
“ Henrietta,” James Gordon Bennett ; “ Fleet- 
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wing,” Franklin and George \ Osgood; and 
Vesta,” Pierre Lorillard. The thermometer 
stood at 1 1® Fahrenheit when the yachts were 
towed down New York Bay and let go from 
the tug outside of Sandy Hook. They set every 
stitch of canvas, including a s(|uare sail, de.spite 
the severe winter gale. 

The “Henrietta” won, having sailed 3,106 
miles (or to the light house on the west end of 
the Isle of Wight) in thirteen days, twenty-one 
hours, and fifty-five minutes. This was the first 
yacht-race across the Atlantic, and was one of 
the most courageous events in yachting history. 

In 1867 the famous schooner “ .Sappho ” first 
appeared, but was not very successful that 
season. She was built by the Poillons in 
Brooklyn, and they had great expectations as to 
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her .speed; but 'it was not until after she was 
hipped out that she became the fastest thing 
then afloat. Some little time before the 
“ Sappho’s ” appearance, the “ 1 )auntless ” came 
out. At first, as “ L’Hirondelle,” she was owned 
by Mr. Bradford ; from him shc» was purchased 
by Mr. Bennett, who had her name changed as 
above. 'Phis famous old schooner, after all her 
triumphs as a racer, is now laid up to rot in the 
Connecticut River. 

In 1870, as before mentioned, Mr. James 
Ashbury challenged for the America’s Cup with 
the schooner “Cambria,” and after much corre- 
spondence with the r.:presentatives of the New 
York Yacht Club a race was arranged. 'Phe 
New York Yacht ('Iiib course was settled on, 
namely, from Owl’s Head around the Sandy 
Hook Lightship and return. Mr. Ashbury 
desired to have a single vessel pilled against 
his schooner, but as the “ America ” had sailed 
the fleet of the Royal S(]uadron in English 
waters, the Committee decided that the “ Cam- 
bria” should also sail against the New York 
Squadron in these waters. Shortly before the 
“Cambria” .sailed for America, ^Ir. Bennett, 
who was abroad at the time with the 
“ Dauntless,” challenged Mr. Ashbury to sail 
an ocean race across the Atlantic. Mr. Ash- 
bury immediately accepted, and on July 4th 
they started from England. At about one 
o’clock on July 27th the first one sighted proved 
to be the “ Cambria,” and she shortly afterwards 
pas.sed the Sandy Hook Light-ship and rounded 
the point of Sandy Hook, beating the “ Daunt- 
less ” by just one hour and seventeen minutes — 
a very close race considering the distance. 

* August 8th was the day selected for the America’s 
Cup Race, and a great fleet assembled, namely, 
the keel schooners “America,” “ Fle^wing,?'- 


“ Dauntless,” “ Restless,” “Rambler,” “Alarm,” 
and “ Tarolinta,” and the centreboards “ 1 ’idal 
Wave,” “ Silvie,” “Madge,” “Phantom,” “Made- 
line,” “Idler,” “Magic,” “Jessie,” “Halcyon,” 
“Widgeon,” “Calypso,” “Josephine,” “Eva,” 
“ Fleur de Li.s,” “ Alice,” and “ Palmer.” Yachts 
at that time started from their anchor, and the 
“ Cambria ” was given the weather position ; 
but just before the time for giving the starting 
signal the wind changed, and placed her dead 
to leeward of all her rivals, which was extremely 
unfortunate for her. The “ Magic ” was the 
first to get her anchor, and was well on her 
course before many liiid weighed at all. The 
“America” was noticca')ly slow, and was the 
last to get away. "Phe “ Cambria ” was beauti- 
fully handled, and, despite her unfortunate 
position, soon took a good place. The “ Magic” 
never lost her lead, and finished at 3 h. 33 in. 
54 sec. 'I’he limes of a few of the leaders were : 
“Idler,” second, 3h. 37 m. 23 sec. ; “Silvie,” 
3 h. 55 m. T2 sec.; “America,” 3 h. 47 m. 
54 sec. ; “ Dauntless,’* 3 h. 35 m. 28 sec. ; 
“ Madge,” 3 h. 35 m. 7 sec. ; “ Phantom,” 

3 h. 55 m. 5 sec.; “Alice,” 4 h. t8 m. 
2^1 sec.; “ Halc>m,” 4 h. 3 m. 8 sec.; 
“Cambria,” 4 h. o m. 57 sec. ; the corrected 
time of the sam(! vessels were: “Magic,” 3 h. 
58 ni. 26*2 sec.; “Idler,” 4 h. 9 m. 51 sei?; 
“Silvie,” 4 h. 23 m. 45*3 .sec. ; “America,” 4 h. 
23 rn. 51 sec. ; “ Daunlle.ss,” 4 h. 29 m. 19A sec. ; 
“Madge,” 4 h. 29 m. 57*1 sec.; “Phantom,” 

4 h. 30 m. 44*5 sec. ; “ Alice,” 4 h. 34 m. 
15 sec.; “Halcyon,” 4 h. o m. 35*9 sec.; 
“Cambria,” 4 h. 37 m. 38-9 sec. 

The visiting schooner joined the fleet of the 
New York Yacht C\uh on its annual cruise, and 
sailed a number of races during that period, 
winning her full .share. 

Even as late as 1871 there was hut little 
yachting out.side of the New York \ acht Club, 
though the Brooklyn, Ea.stern, and Atlantic 
Clubs were beginning to force themaelves into 
notice, with boats of a much smaller size. The 
Brooklyn, for instance, at this time had but two 
schooners enrolled — the flagship “Madeline” 
and the “ Fleur de Lis ” — though the Club was 
second only to the New York. A few years 
later, however (1873), the Boston had thirteen 
schooners, twenty-five sloops, and two steamers ; 
but the Brooklyn had already begun to decline, 
and the Boston was more nearly approached in 
this year by the Atlantic than by any of the 
smaller clubs. 

Of the sloops of this time, the “ Fannie ” and 
“ Gracie ” were undoubtedly in the lead of the 
large ones, thought. the “Vision” and “Meta” 
were close rivals. The “ Meta ” was aftenvards 
changed into a schooner, but was not improved 
by the alteration. 

During the annual cruise of the New York 
Yacht Club, that organisation was again chal- 
lenged for. the; America’s Cup by Mr. Ashbury 
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with his new schooner “ Livonia.’* After much 
correspondence it was decided that the “Li- 
vonia” should not sail the entire New York 
Fleet, but that the Cup Committee should select 
four vessels, any one of which they could name 
to sail the “Livonia” on the morning of the 
race. The agreement also stated that there 
should be a series of seven races, four of which 
must be won by the representative boats of the 
New York Yacht Club or by the challenger, in 
•order to retain or obtain the cup. The four 
boats selected by the ('onimittee of the New 
York Yacht Club were the schooners “Daunt- 
less,” J. (;. Hennett ; “Sappho,” W. P. Douglas ; 
“Palmer,” Rutherford Sluyvesant; and “(Co- 
lumbia,” Franklin Osgood. OcUjIk.t i6lh was 
named as the day for the first race, and the 
“(Columbia” (centreboard) was the schocner 
chosen to meet the “ Idvonia.” 'I'lie wind was 
light and from the north west, and the time of 
finish was: “Columbia,” 4 h. 57 ni. 32 sec.; 
“ Livonia,” 5 h. 23 m. o sec. 

The second race, October i8th, was in a 
very strong breeze outside the IJght-ship, and 
the “C'olumbia” again sailed, winning by ten 
minutes andthirty-three seconds, Mr. Ashbury 
protesting that the “(‘olumbia” rounded the 
outer mark in the wrong way ; the protest %vas 
over-ruled by Committee. 

The third race, October 19th, was over the 
New York N'acht Club course. 'I’he “ Daunt- 
less” meeting w’ith an accident and the “Sappho” 
and “Palmer” not being on hand, the “(V> 
lunibia” was again named (per force). The 
“ ("olumbia ” broke down, and the English yacht 
w'on by 15 ni. 10 .sec. 

For the fourth race the “ Sappho ” w’as named, 
and beat the “Livonia” 30 m. 21 sec. over 
ocean course. 

In the fifth race the “ Sappho ” again beat the 
“Livonia” on New York V'acht ("lub, inside 
course, 28 m. 27 sec. 'Phis ended the serie.s, 
the American yachts “("olumbia” and “Sap- 
pho ” having won two races each. 'Phe “ 1 dvonia” 
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sailed a match with the “ Dauntless” liefore the 
close of the season, which the latter yacht won 
by 10 m. 31 sec. 

''I’he next two or three yeans \vere not very 
eventful in yachting. The ^usual number of 
races w-ere sailed, but no vessels of any historic 
interest appeared. The “ Sappho ” was, prob- 
ably, still the fastest schooner in the w’aters of 
the United States, though the “ Comet,” owned 
by Mr. \V. H. I.angley, and the “ICstelle,” 
owned by Commodore Smith, w’ere attracting 
som^ notice. The large schooners “ Dread- 


naught” and •“Resolute” w'ere magnificent 
vessels, though not especially successful as 
racers. 

On June 9th, 1875, w’as launched the un- 
fortunate “ Mohawk,” built by Mr. Joseph Van 
Du.sen for Mr. (.lamer. She was probably the 
largest centreboard pleasure vessel afloat, being 
121 feet on water line, 30 feet 4 inches beam, 
and 9 feet 4 inches depth of hold. In the 
autumn of this year the “ Mohaw'k ” sailed 
several races, and did not attract attention for 
her sj)ee(Iy ipialities. In this year also the 
famous sloop “ Arrow,” built and designed by 
David Kirby for Mr. 1 ). C. Edgar, first made 
her apjiearance, beating the “Fannie,” “Oacie,** 
and “ Vision ” with ease. 'Phe “ Arrow ” has 
been laid u]) a long time at Oild Spring, L. I., 
and is so dilapidated and a])parcntly decayed 
that she h^oks as though she would never stretch 
her canvas again. The “ Arrow,” allhough she 
joined the New' York Yacht ('liib cruise in 
4875, did .very lilllc racing until the following 
year, when she won all the annuals in which she 
started, and also the special (.Centennial Re- 
gatta. 'Phe schooner prizes of this famous race 
weri' awarded to the “ 1 )readnaught ” and 
“ Peerless ” in their respective classes. This 
race was also celebrated for the first appearance 
in these waters of the catamaran (“.\maryllis ”). 
She was designed and built by Herreshoff, then 
coining into prominence. She distanced the 
entire fleet, but was ruled out by the ("ommittee. 
Strange to say, this type of craft has never be- 
come very ])0])ular, though undoubtedly the 
fastest of all sailing vessels. In this year Mr. 
John Hyslop designed and launched, for hi.s 
own private use, the first true wave-form boat 
(in this country, at all events), the trim little 
“ I’etrel.” She was a keel craft, and, for her 
.size, was very successful, being only 32 feet 
over all. 

'Powards the close of July, 1876, an accident 
occurred which gave the most severe blow that 
yachting has ever suffered in this country. 'Phe 
.schooner “ Mohawk ” lying at anchor off Staten 
Islanil, with all sails set, was struck by a hard 
.scjuall and capsized. 'Phe owner, Mr. (larner, 
his wife, and several other ladies lost tlieir lives. 
How' much the schooner’s model had to do 
with lliis accident, it is impossible to say ; but 
it seems strange tliat a vessel of her size should 
have turned over before her spars were carried 
away. 

1876 w'as also the year in w'hich another 
America’s (Jup challenge was n ceived and the 
race sailed. 'Phis time, however, the challenge 
came, not from England, but from Canada. 
Major ("harles Gifford, Vice-Corn modorc of the 
Royal C'anadian Yacht Club, was the challenger, 
with his schooner “ Countess of Dufferin,” and 
the New York Yacht ("lub selected Commodore 
Voorhis’s schooner “ Madeline ** to be its repre- 
sentative. After the usual large amount of 
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correspondence, the first race was set for 
August nth, the victory to he decided by the 
best two out of three races. 'I'he result of the 
first race over the New York Yacht Club inside 
course was 9 m. 58 sec. in favour of the “Made- 
line ” I the race of the following day, over an 
ocean course from Sandy Hook 20 miles to 


windward and return, was also in the “ Made- 
line’s” favour by even a greater margin, 27 m. 
14 sec. This decided the contest, 'rhe “Made- 
line ” was modelled and built by David Kirby 
(designer of the famous “Arrow”) in 1868, and 
rigged as a sloop. She was afterwards altered 
into a schooner and lengthened, in which rig 
she gained her reputation for speed. 

The years 1877 and 1878 were not eventful 
in the yachting world, 'fhe usual number of 
boats were, of course, constructed, and the usual 
races were sailed without any special interest. 
This year there was built the first genuine luig- 
lish cutter in this country by John J\ Munn, for 
Robert Center, h)sq. She was 40 feel on water 
line, 12 feet beam, 6 feet 10 inches deep, and 
carried outside lead, 'fhis may be considered 
the start of what is known as tiie “ cutter cra/e,” 
and that class of vessel soon became as common 
in our waters as the old “skimming dish” sloop 
had been, and its effect has certainly bei?n most 
beneficial in the modifying of the less seaworthy 
tyjie. 

'Vhe year 1879 was noteworthy for an ocean 
race by four small sloops in the month of Oc- 
tober. 'rhe course was from Sandy Hook to 
Cape May Light-shij) and return, all the vessels 
being of the centreboaril lypt?. Phey were the 
“Mischief,” J. II. Ruck, 67 feet 5 inches over 
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al), 67 feet L.W.l^, 19 feet 10 indies beam, 
7 feet 9 inches depth ; “ Regina,” W. \V^ W, 
Stewart, 50 feet 8 inches over all, 47 feet 

3 inches water-line, 16 feet 3 inches beam, 

5 feet 6 inches depth ; “ Wave,” Dr. J. (i. 
Barron, 41 feet 8 inches overall, 38 feet 7 inches 
water-line, 14 feet 8 inches beam, 4 feet 3 inches 
depth; “Blanche,” 41 feet over all, 38 feet 

6 inches water-line. 14 feet 6 inches beam, 4 feet 

4 inches depth. It is hardly necessary to say 

the “Mischief” won, but it may be of more 
interest to learn that all returned in aafety, 
which is somewhat surprising. ^ ' 


In March, 1881, another challenge for the 
America’s Cup W’as sent from .Canada, and this 
time by a big “single sticker,” the “ Atlanta,” 
from the Bay of Quinte Yacht ("lub. She w’as 
designed by C'aptain Cuthbert, the designer of 
the Canadian i schooner which had raced the 
“Madeline” in 1876. The New York Yacht 
(Hub immediately sent an order to David Kirby 
to build an “improved” “Arrow” — that sloop 
licnself being no longer in the Club. This boat 
(the “ l^ocahontas ”) was built, bqt proved a 
total failure in the trial races with the V (Iracie,” 
“ Mischief,” and “ Hildegarde.” The “ Arrow ” 
w’ould have easily defeated any of the sloops 
named above. I'he “ Atlanta ” arriving late in 
the season, the first race did not come off until 
November 9th. I'he “Mischief” having been 
successful in the trials, w'as selected to defend 
the cup. Dimensions of “Atlanta” — centre- 
board sloop 70 feet over all, 54 feet T^.W.l^., 
19 feet beam, 6 feet 10 inches depth of hold, 
draught 5 feet 6 inches. 'Phe result of the first 
race at the finish was : 

Klapscil timi!, 
h. n\. SCI'. 

“Mischief” .... 4 17 9 

“ Atlanta ” .... 4 48 24^ 

'Phis race was over the inside course of tht? Ntnv 
N'ork Yaciit (Mub, and was sailed in a heavy 
bree/e. 'Phe next day’s race was from the ])oint 
of Sandy Hook, 20 miles to sea and return, and 
WMs w’on by the “Mischief” by over thirty eight 
minutes. 

'Phis same year there came to the United 
States from Scotland the littli? cutler “ Madge,” 
46 feet 1 inch over all ; “at homi* she was rated 
as a lo-lonner.” She raced with such yachts as 
the “ Sciiemer ” and “ Wave,” and the famous 
Boston sloop “Shadow',” beating them, to the 
surprise of American yachtsmen, for they then 
considered them their best boats. 

Between 1882 and 1885, in which year the 
next cup challenge was sent from Sir Richard 
Sutton, owner of the “ Clenesta,” the following 
boats made thcar appearance : the “ Fanila,” 
50 feet over all, 44 L.\V.L., beam 17 feet, and 
draught 5 feet, ))robably the fastest centreboard 
sloop previous to the Burgess period. She was 
modelled by Philip Ellsworth for J. G, Prague, 
Esq. 'Phen came the schooner “Grayling,” 
designed by the .same hand for ("om. L. A. 
Fish, and the “ Fortuna ” of Boston for (’om. 
Henry S. Hovey, of the Eastern Yacht (Jlub, 
designed by Mr. A. Cary Smith. 

These gentlemen w’crc probably the best 
American designers ot yachts betw'een the death 
of Steers and the advent of Burgess. Ellsworth 
was responsible for the celebrated schooners 
“ Graylijag,” “ Montauk,” and “ Comet,” and 
the scarcely less famous .sloops “ Fanita,” “ Ele- 
phant,” “Crocodile,” “Sasqua,” “Arab,” and 
“ Atl8U3ti.c ” (the last not much of a success). 
whjkv' A. .^ary ;^ith produced among others 
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the cup defender “Mischief,” and the schooners 
“ Prospero,” “ Harbinger,” and “ Fortuna ” ; his 
“ Vindex ” was also celebrated in her day. The 
“ Montauk ” had the honour of making the best 
time over the New York Yacht Club course ; 
the “Grayling” won the noted race around 
Long Island and two of the famous Goelet Cup 
contests. 1 he ** Cioclct Cups,” so called, were 
prizes annually presented for a number of years 
by the late Ogden Cioelet, Esq., and were to be 
sailed for at Newport during the cruise of the 
New York Yacht Club. 'Fhe “ Fanita ” won 
the match race around I^mg Island with the 
“Ulida,” beating that cutter four hours and 
eleven minutes. 

Great preparations were made by the New 
York Yacht Club to meet the “(ienesta” in the 
America’s Cup Race of 1885. 'F wo new boats 
were built and appeared at the trial races, one, 
the “ Priscilla,” designed by A. Cary Smith for 
James Gordon Bennett, and the other the 
“ I'uritan,” designed by ICdward Burgess. 'Fhe 
“ Puritan ” proved herself the suf)erior, and was 
selected to meet the English cutter. 'Fhe first 



— T 
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" Puritan." 


race was sailed September 14th over the inside 
course. Several uttenqits had been made before 
this over the ocean course, but th(.‘y had been 
failures owing to lack of >vind, except on one 
occasion when a foul had occurred. 'I'he result 
of this first (completed) race was in the “ Puri- 
tan’s” favour by 16 m. 47 sec. The second 
race was sailed on September i6th in a gale of 
wind, and resulted in favour of the “ Puritan ” 
by the small margin of i ni. 38 sec. 'Fhis 
.settled the race for the America’s Cu]), but the 
English cutter won that autumn the Brenlon’s 
Reef and Cafic May ("hallenge Cups. "I’he 
rschooner “ l.)auntless ” and not the .sloop 
■“ Puritan,” however, was her opponent. She did 
have one good race outside Sandy Hook, that 
fall, with some of the best American yachts of 
the older style, and she beat the “ Gracie ” by 
over 29 m. 

The “Puritan’s” dimensions were: Length 
over all, 93 feet ; L.W.T.,., 81 feet i inch; beam, 
2 : feet 7 inches ; draught, 8 feet 10 inches ; sail 
area, 7,370 square feet. 

The following year, 1886, Lieut. Hcnn brought 
over the “ Galatea,” another English cutter, to 
race for the much-coveted cup, and the New 
York Yacht Club had another boat of the 
famous Boston designer’s to meet her. Ells- 
worth had also designed for a syndicate of the 
Atlantic Yacht Club the sloop “Atlantic,” but 
she was defeated by the new Burgess boat “ May- 
flower,” as were the “ Puritan ” and “ Priscilla ” 


in the trial rac^. The “ Mayflower ” was some- 
w^hat larger than the American champion of the 
year before, being 100 leet over all ; L.W.L., 
85 J feet ; beam, 23I feet ; draught, 9J feet ; sail 
area, 8,500 s(]uare feet. 'Fhe “Galatea” was 
probably not so good a yacht as the “ Geni?sta,” 



“Mayki.o\vkr.” 


and, as the “ Mayflower ” was better than the 
“ Puritan,” the races were not very exciting. 
The first race was September 7th, 1886, and 
the “ Mayflower ” won over the inside course by 
12 m. 2 sec. 'Fhe outside race, called for 
.September 9th, was a failure, both yachts run- 
ning into a fog ; but the decisive race was .sailed 
on the eleventh of the month, and the “ May- 
flower” won by 29 m. 48 sec. 

'Fhe fi blowing year Vice-Commodore James 
Bell, of the Royal (!lyde Vacht ('liib, challtfiiged 
for the same cup, and another new Burgess 
sloop, the “Volunteer,” built for Gen. Paine, 
was .selected to meet her. Again, the si/e was 
.slightly increased, the “ Volunteer’s ” dimen- 
sions being 106 feet over all, 85 feet L.W.L., 
23 feet beam, 10 feet draught. 'Fhe “ 'Fhi.stle’s ” 
length over all w^as ro8 feet 5 inches ; L.NV'.L., 
89*46 ; lieam, 20*3 ; depth of hold, 14*3. 

'Fhe first race was sailed September 27th over 
the insidt! course, and “Volunteer” won by 
19 m. 23 J sec. 'Fhe outside race was not sailed 
until September 30th, wdien, in a good breeze, 
the “ A'olunteer ” won by 1 1 m. 48 sec. 

'Fhe year 1888 was principally noted for the 
popularity of the Burge.ss “ 40 foolers,” a class 
of yachts that sailed many races during that 



season and the next. 'I'he most suc('essful of 
these were the “ Papoo.se,” “Banshee,” “(.!his|>a,” 

“ 'Fomahawk,” “ Nymph,” “ ('hoctaw,” and 
“(lossoon.” 'Fhere may be added also the 
Gardiner yacht “ Lyris ” ; but it is doubtful if 
any of these equalled, as they certainly did not 
excel, the famous Fife cutter “ Minerva.” Prob- * 
ably the “Ciossoon ” came nearest to her. 

'Fhere w'as much talk of a challenge for the 
cup in 1889, but nothing came of it. There 
wa.s, however, some very preti\ racing this year 
(outside of the forties) among the large sloops 
(70-footers), three new ones of merit having 
appeared — the “Shamrock,” J. R. Maxwell, 
Esq. ; the “ Titania,” C. O. Iselin, Ii:sq. ; and 
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the “ Katrina,” Messrs. E. S. and H. D. Auchin- 
closs. These yachts were so closely matched 
that the honours were nearly even. 

In 1891 occurred the greatest blow to the 
advancement of yacht designing since the death 
of (»eorge Steers. This was the death of the 
celebrated Edward Burgess. He died on July 
iith, at his home in Boston, of typhoid fever. 




Dksicn ok a 46-rooT Yacht simii.ak to “Glokiana.” 

The 46-footcrs, which In popularity took the 
place of the forties, appeared this year (1891), 
and Herreshoff brought out the “ (iloriana,” the 
most speedy boat of the season. She was not 



defeated until a year later by the “\Vasp,” a 
production of the same designer. 

In 1893 came another challenge for the cup 
from Lord Dunraven, owner of the “ Valkyrie 
II.” Several yachts were built to meet her — 
the ‘‘ Jubilee,” Pilgrim,” “ ("olonia,” and 



Vigilant.” The last, a Herreshoff production, 
was successful in the trial races, and was selected 
to defend the cup. Her dimensions were : 
Length over all, 130 feet; water-line, bsieet: 


beam, 26 feet ; and 14 feet draught. All the races 
were to be outside (best three in five). With- 
out noting the races that were failures for want 
of wind, the results were : 

October 7th. First race, “ Vigilant,” w'on by 
5 m. 48 sec., race sailed in moderate w'ind. 

October 9th. Second race, “Vigilant,” vron 
by 10 ni. 35 sec., over a triangular course in a 
heavy ‘breeze. 

October 13th. Third race, “Vigilant,” vron 
by 40 see. in half a gale. 

During this year the “ Navahoe,” another of 
Herreshoffs designs, owned by Royal Phelps 
Carroll, Esq., had been in British waters racing, 
but she had not been particularly successful, 
though she brought home the Brenlon Reef 
Cup, won by the “ (Senesta.” 

In 1895 another challenge for the America’s 
(Alp came from Lord Dunraven, owner of 
another “ Valkyrie,” known as “ Valkyrie III.” 
'rhere was but one boat constructed to meet 
her, the “ Defender,” designed by Herreshoff for 
a syndicate of well-known yachtsmen. 

'rile first race was sailed on Sefitember 7th, 
and was won by “ Defender,” by 8 m. 49 sec., 
corrected time. 

In the second race a foul occurred at the 
start ; and, although the “ \'alkyrie ” won, the 
race was awarded by the committee to “ De- 
fender.” 

In the third race “Valkyrie” crossed th^line 
under lower sails only, and declined to go over 
the course. The race was necessarily awarded 
to “ Defender.” 

As these races, the second and third, were 
decided upon technicalities, and not upon the 
sailing of the yachts, the reader desiring to 
pursue this matter further is referred to the 
printed report of the Cup C'ommittee of the 
New York Yacht Club. 

In 1895 a series of races was sailed on the 
lakes between the 51 -foot Canadian cuttci 
“ Canada ” and the United States cuttei 
“ Vancedor ” for an international cup, whicl: 
was w'on by the “ Canada.” 

In conclusion, among the crack yachts of this 
year (1897) may be mentioned the schooners 
“ Colonia ” (formerly sloop), “ Emerald,” “ Am- 
orita,” and “ Quisetta ” ; and the sloops “ Wasp,’ 
“ Syce,” and “ Norota.” 

Sailing in Small Boats — Small boat sail 
ing and racing started in the United States ir 
the “ skimming dish,” “ sand-bag ” type of boats 
and has now developed into the fin-keel. Amonj 
the boats of the first-mentioned type that wor 
celebrity maybe named the “Sousie S.,” “Maud,* 
“William T. Lee,^ W. F. David’s, “Mar) 
Emma,” “ Pluck and Luck,” “ Cruiser,” “ Fairy,’ 
and the i^oston cat-boat “Fancy.” These 
ranged from 15 to 30 feet over all, and were 
rigged both as sloops (jib and mainsail) and at 
,cat-boats. at. different times. This change wai 
i^sily .}ilK;c4npii|hed by» shifting the mast of thi 
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sloop forward to a step in the extreme bow, and 
taking off the bowsprit. Of late years the “sand- 
bagger” has become unpopular from its pro- 
pensity to capsize in every ordinary squall when 
not properly handled. 

In 1890 and 1891, 25-foot water-line keel and 
fin-keel sloops were built, with all outside lead, 
and were certainly a safer if not a more com- 
fortable style of craft. Among the belter known 



of these were the “ Smuggler,” “ Needle,” and 
“ Nameless,” and later the “ Pixie,” and they 
sailed in many fine races. 



In 1893 and 1894 the so-called “half-raters” 
appeared, and have since formed an interesting 
class, 'fhey were small boats of about 15-foot 
water-line, and of all shapes imaginable, includ- 
ing even the scow. 

In 1895 Seaw’anhaka-Corinthian Yacht 
('lub offered an international challenge cup for 
this class, which was won in a series of races by 
the “ Kthelwyn ” against the English boat 
“Spruce II”; but the following year (1896) 
the “Glencairn,” a Canadian boat, succeeded 
in winning it from the “ El Heire.” And again, 
in 1897, the ScaWanhaka-Corinthian boat 
“ Momo,” having challenged the Canadian, was 
defeated in two out of three well-contested 
races on I<ake St. I.K7uis, (Janada, by the 
“Glencairn II.” 

In 1894 and 1895 a number of 30-foot fin- 
keel boats made their appearance, and formed 
a most interesting racing class, which had many 
important additions in the two following .seasons. 
Among the most prominent were the “Vac- 
quero,” May,” “Raccoon,” “C'arolina,” and 
“ Musrtie.” 

In conclusion may be mentioned the 36- 
footers, including the “Acuspla,” “Dragoon,” 
and “ Vorant II,” which have .sailed many good 
races; during the season of 1897 the “Surpri.se” 
and “ Anoatok ” were added to the class. 

American Steam Yachting— It always 
has seemed to sailors and racing men that 
•steam yachting was an agreeable and luxuriou.s 
method of transportation and sight-seeing rather 


than a sport. Be this as it may, the steam 
yacht has long been popular in the United 
States, and the waters are filled with every kind 
of steam craft, from the 20-foot launch to the 
ocean-going steamer. Of late years the steam 
launch has almost entirely disappeared from 
* American waters, to give place to the naphtha 
launch, and it looks now as tl.ough this craft in 
turn would be superseded, at no distant date* 
by the electric motor ; but for larger craft steam 
still holds its .sway. Some of these steam yachts, 
in smooth water, have attained an almost in- 
credible s|)eed, the maximum being over 30 
knots an hour. Among these flyers are the 
“Vamoose,” “ Norwood,” “Now Then,” “ Rob 
Roy,” “ Stiletto,” and the little “ Half Moon.” 

A race between the “Vamoo.se” and the 
“ Norwruxl ” was much talked of but never took 
place. Several steam- yacht races have occurred, 
but no records were broken. Of the larger 
ocean-going .steam yachts, some are most grace- 
ful in aj)pe..irance and costly in their appoint- 
ments. 'ri.e be.st known of these are the 
“ Atlanta,” “ C'orsair,” “ Utowana,” “ Electra,” 
“Orienta,” “Golden Rod,” “Mai,” “Sapphire,” 
“ Golden Ideece,” “ Alicia,” “ ( ^oiK^ueror,” 
“ Narada,” “ Valiant,” and “ Sovereign.” Then 
there are the “ auxiliary ” schooners, which have 
a limited amount of steam power to enable them 
to keep off a lee .shore in a gale or to make head- 
way in a calm. Of the.se the “ Intrepid ” and 
“ Sultana ” are good representatives. The 
Herreshoffs have been great designers of steam 
as well as sailing yacht.s, and probably rank as 
high in one cla.ss as in the other. In steam 
navigation, since more dej^ends upon the 
mechanical contrivance than upon the model of 
the boat itself, there is less attention given to 
the design of the hull, and much more to that 
of the engine. 

In conclusion it must be regretted by true 
sportsmen that the steam yacht’s popularity is 
increasing with many of the be.st American 
yachtsmen, who, a few years ago, were racing 
in their beautiful sloops and schooners. 

(.!has. Pryer, 

E.w^Cot/i, Nocheile Yacht CM, ami 
Corinthian Elect oj Rochelle, 

ICE YACHTING— The opporlimities of ice-lx)aiing 
in Kn^laiHl are so few and far between that it fakes a 
long iniic lo find out from our own experience the l>es»l 
form of lK)at, with ihe proper proportion of sad, length, 
beam, weight, &c., suitable ior the thin ice we gci on our 
lakes. 1 made mv first attempt nt an ice- boat in 1877, 
but nor until 1895 did 1 arrive at anything I could 
thoroughly rtcommeiid. Kcbiuaiy of 1895 afforded a 
.splendid opportiiiiiiy of trying expcriincnts and making 
iiiiprovenients. as Windenneie was frozen over, and the 
ice Ja.sied a fvirinighl without any snow, and became 
9 inches thick. On icc like ih s, American ice-boats 
would do very well, but they would be too heavy for ihfr 
average ice wc gel in England, as 1 lielieve they are more 
than twice the weight of mine. Weight can easily f'e 
added by ballast if the ice i.s .strong enough to carry it, 
and will be found of great advantage in beating to wind- 
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mirard. The boat I have had for tfle Last sixteen years 
weighs 6 cwt. 28 ll)s. complete, but I am building one 
which will weigh 9} cwt. ; this will he found quite heavy 
•enough. 

Ice-Boating on the Lakes —The English Lsikes 
inaturally afford the most room and the1)est ice for sailing 
in this country, and as they do not all freeze at once, 
snow and had ice can generally be avoided by removing 
the boat from one lake to another. Esthwaite Water is 
’generally the first to bear, for it is shallow, but there are 
dangerous places in it and often a great deal of air in the 
ice. There is d shallow ridge running right across the 
lake diagonally, so shallow that a man can nearly wade 
across, and, curiously enough, the ice over this ridge is 
never as thick as the rest. When Esthwaite is spoilt by 
snow, Windermere is generally on a fair way for faring, 
.but only in paits. Windermere is never frozen over 
completely, there being always large cracks right across it 
which never seem to freeze, and a mile or a mile and a 
half is the most one can ever expect to get on a straight 
run. The ferry track is always kept open, and there is 
•nearly always a large i»iece of open water between Belle 
Grange and Millerground. Even in 1895 there was a 
-erack about 9 feet wide over which it was impossible to 
skate or Stail in this part. Kydal lEake is very much shut 
■in by the hills and very small, being little more than a 
mile long, 

(It is necessary to have permission from fhe lords of the 
manors of both Esthwaite and Kydal before one can sail 
•on them, as no boats are allowed on the water.) 

I will not dwell long on niy first attempt at building an 
'ice-boat, as it was a very rude machine, made in a day 
and a night, and consisted of a simple cross of yellow 
pine planks with upright pieces to strengthen them, a 
small lugsail, and two ordinary wooden skates screwed 
mndcr the ends of the cross beam. I steered with the 
skates on my feet, one on tlie ice on cither side. 

The first time I tried it was on Esthwaite in a gale 
•of wind from the sruth-east against w'hich one could 
hardly skate. This was a grand opportunity of trying its 
speed over a measured mile, and a fric^nd of mine skated 
ahead to take the time at the finish. T had great 
•difficulty in shaping my cotirse, a^ the Imt would broach 
to, but at Last, after several false starts, 1 managed to get 
her straight before the wind, and flew down the lake, 
keeping my feet as straight as I could on the ice. 1 had 
•only one passenger on this occasion, an oUl salt who had 
been accustomed to nothing but full rigged ships, and ho 
• clung to the nia.st all the time with both his arms and all 
his might. T had taker, the precaution to tie the end of 
'the main sheet round iny wri.st so that I should not part 
-company with the ship in any case. 

All went well till about half way, when the skate on 
my right foot came in contact with something on the ice 
and I was flung overboard in a trice. It was lucky I had 
taken the precaution to tie the main sheet round my 
wrist, as by it I hauled myself hand over hand up to the 
boat, and was very soon on hoard again, finishing the 
>mile in exactly three minutes. 

The next thing was to stop, but as the old man wais far 
too terrified to let go the mast and lower the s.iil, I knew 
there were only two courseti open, either tojbe dashed to 
pieces on the rocks, or to make as easy a csqisi/e of it as 
possible. 1 chose the latter ; and having hailed the old 
man with a Now then, look out,” rounded to, and over 
she went. 

I have a very indistinct recollection where the old 
4nan went to, though when we brought up he was still on 
the ice, and I should think the Imal must have gone at 
least 70 yards on the mast head, with our runner up in 
the air, More it stopped, not many yards from some very 
•ugly rocks. 

I was so disgusted at the inefficiency of this boat that I 
at once set to woik to make a new one, stronger, wider, 
longer, and with more sail ; with Ije veiled steel runners 
and steel rudder. 1 improved this boat from time to time 
l^y increasing the beam from 12 to 14 feet, by putting three 
short limners on eacli side instead 'of one foiig one, bjf^. 


placing the mast further forward, and by and by adding 
a jib, so that it is now exactly like the drawing and a 
fairly good machine. In 1895 I did a measured mile in 
it, with five people on board, in 2 minutes 15 seconds, 
and later with the same number on board, J of a mile in 
36 seconds, or 38^ miles an hour. 

In the hard winter of 1880, I tried a new ice-boat 
with a triangular sail supported by three light sheer legs. 
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instead of a mast as shown in the illustration, hut, though 
very fast off the wind, it was not much good to wind- 
ward, and 1 had great difficulty in preventing the sail 
swinging alx>ul in slays. I very soon gave up this 
experiment and returned to the old plan. 

On March 9th, 1886, 1 had a splendid breeze dh E.s- 
thwaitc from south-east, but thougn the ice was strong it 
was full of melted snow, white and very rough, The 
lioat nearly flew^ and we had a splendid sail, but in the 
evening, when it was beginning to get dark, •we hap- 
pened to come across a rotten piece of ice about 2^ inches 
thick, exactly over the .shallow ridge previously men- 
tioned. The lee runner made a perfectly straight cut 
through the ice about 30 yards long, and quietly settled 
down to leeward in the water. I was very soon up to my 
neck, and a lady sitting in front of me fell over to one 
side and afterwards told me that her foot touched the 
bottom. 1 could hardly believe this, for we were very 
nearly in the middle of the lake, but afterwards we found 
it was actually the fact. I think there were four of us on 
board, and we succeeded in climbing to the bows, which 
were up in the air, and eventually got on to strong ice 
and reached the shore. 

We left the boat just as it was for the night, with the 
.sail up, and the next day I went with a cart load of 
planks and ladders and got her out of the hole. The 
water was just about 3 f<set deep at the stern and the stern 
was resting on the bottom. 

Construction of Ice-Boat— -The chief things to k* 
considered in constructing an ice-lx)at are lightne.ss, 
strength, and simplicity, with as little surface to meet 
the wind ahead as possible. I hope my drawings arc 
sufficiently plain to show my method of arriving at tliis 
without much explanation, but the runners and rudder 
must be gone into at some length, as they are very im- 
portant parts of the boat. 

Frame — 'I'he main body of the boat is^ a long trougn 
of I inch yellow pine hung under a bent T iron beam by 
a i inch bolt, as shown in the plan, and the cross pk^t- 
form is also 1 inch yellow pine bolted to it. 

There is a strengthening piece about 12 feet long ami 
and 1 1 inch thick, laid in the bottom of the trough, > 
prevent the mast driving the bottom out. The sides •• 
the trough are screwed into this and the cross platform !■» 
bolted tnmugh it, thus giving great additional strength 
Over this is a triangular block of wood, as shown in i nc 
cross section, through which the J l“ch bolt goes whu ' 
. keeps the trough from twisting over and keeps the 
beauuipftttht At the sanie. time. 
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The bent beam is h iron 2 inches x 2 inches and 
J inch thicky tinil the thick lines in nil three plnns repre- 
sent the edges of (he flange-:. 

The wood of the cross platform is cut awsiy to allow the 
horizontal flange to rest on the tops of the runners, and the 
lower flange is notched on to the runners so that the side 
IS dead on them. The three runners on each side arc 
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the steel runners ha^c to be prised out of the ice in the 
morning unless a piece of wood has been put underneath 
them for the night. 

Runners — 'fhe steel runners, six in number, arc 
parallel to each other and side by side, as shown in the 
plan. I am not at all sure that three on each side are 
better than two, but I am sure two are better than one ; 





bolted through blocks of elm 32 inches x 5’/ inches 
X ij ini'.hes, and then there are two inch rods 14 feet 
long, about 2 feet apart, which go right across the boat 
under the cross platform and through all the runners and 
dm blocks. These are tightened with nuts that the 
bridge may not drive the runners outward, thus binding 
the whole together. 

The end of one of these rods is shown in the section of 
the outside runner, but not in the other plans, as it would 
only confuse them. 'I'he blocks of elm are bolted through 
the horizontal flange of the iron beam, one of the bolts on 
each side l)eing used for the rigging. I have always 
screwed the steel runners to the blocks of elm with com- 
mon screws, but think bolting them together light through 
would be belter. 

The mast is held in an ordinary tripod, and the shrouds 
and foreslay, which arc fn inch iron rods, are lightened 
up with nuts, but perhaps right and left handed screw 
lanyards would be better. Wire rope would not do so 

„ . j 



Beam, Ruuiier, &c. 

well for an ice boat, for it would stretch under the great 
•strain. ^ 

The stern is carried by two beams resting on four glass 
bull’s eyes, 8 inches in diameter and i) inches thick, 
clipped to blocks of wood with felt in between the woo<i 
and glass to prevent any sudden shock breaking the glass. 
I think I have broken only one in the many years I have 
had them. They are flat underneath, like curling stones, 
and run beautifully on ice, and, glass being a bad con- 
ductor of heat, they do not slick much after stopping ; 


however, 1 tried three wdth very good results. 'I'hey 
cannot gel into a craek unless the crack is a foot wide, 
and they have lateral resistance equal to one long runner 
touching the ice four feel, with the turning capacity of 
one, touching the ice only a fool and a half. 

The camber and bevel of the runners should be very 
carefully studied, ns it makes nil the difference in the 
sailing io windward. The most cITcclivc runners to wind- 
ward 1 have tried are cambered jV of an inch in a foot 
and a half, which is practically their touching length 
when sailing, and the ends are rounded u]) in a fair curve 
from this. The bevel, which is of course outwards, is 
about 45 degrees ; the outer edge is slightly bevelled 
back in a round form, ns shown in the j)inn. I have 
tried runners peifeclly sharp like chisels, but they simply 
chip the ice riglit away and let the boat drift to leeward. 

The round /()rm makes for itself a hollow bed in the 
icc, which does not chip so easily, and prevents leeway. 
This rounded cilge goes the whole len/th of the runner, 
so that the sharp edge is perfectly straight fore and aft. 
It is very necessary that ihc runners should oscillate fore 
and ah, so as to accommodate themselves to rough icc ; 
but with the iron beam resting in the middle on the 
flattest part of llic runners, the oscillation will be found 
(|uitc sufficient. I should like to have made the three 
runners on each side oscillate independently of each 
other, but it would add more weight and complicate the 
const ruction. 

Rudder — The rudder is somewhat in the form of a 
wood chopper wiih the handle lurned up, and goes 
through a fan-shaped hole in the bottom of the trough. 
It is held at the fore end by a bolt in a close-fitting 
hinge, turning in two plates as shown in the jdaii, so that 
it is in a universal joint, and the rudder can be moved 
from side to side t»r up and down at pleasure. Going 
free, its own weight is generally suflicient to steer the 
boat ; but, when beating to windward., it is often neces- 
saiy to pul one’s entire weight on it ; not to turn the 
boat, but to hinder it from turning too quickly and to 
keep it .steady. 'I'hc blade of the rudder is about i inch 
thick and sharpens in the form of a V. It is necessary 
to have a horizontal plate on each side of it that the cut 
ice may not fill the end. of the trough, and cover one’s 
clothes. 

There is a hook under the board just over the tiller in 
which to set it when not wanted, which is handy when it 
is necessary to push the boat round quickly. 
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Sails — The sails I tried this year had a total area of 
307*27 square feet, 24171 in the mainsail, 105*56 in the 
jib. The combined centre of effort is just al^ut a feet 
aft of the centre of the runner, but T am going to tiy it 
further forward in the new boat, as the head sail will 1)c 
two feet longer on the foot, the mast being in the same 
place. 

This will bnlance the sails, practically, on the side 
runners, and the lx)at will hardly want any weather helm, 
which will, 1 think, be an improvement. When you 
lose control of an ice-boat going at 40 miles an hour and 
it begins to fly round two or three times without stopping. 



ki'DDUK (Hack). 


the result is truly appalling, and I wish to ]irevent this 
by putting the centre of cfTort further forward ; besides, 
I do not see any advantage in giving her ^o much 
weather helm, as it only stops her. 'I’lie sails should be 
of fairly strong stuff, and I prefer a loose-footed main- 
sail to a laced one, as, in the latter, it is difRctiU to 
reef without tearing out the reef points. With a l iced 



mainsail I once tore thiec sets of reef points clean out 
one after the other, and had to go home for a fresh 
sail. 

In the winter of 1895 ^ ^ sheets, but 

next time T shall try a staysail with hanks on an iron 
forestny, and a toggle running on a fixed iron horse. It is 
necessary ;o shift ihe top block slri]i forward on the 
boom with each reef taken in, so as not to break the 
lx>om. 

The idea of an ice-boat sailing faster than the wind 
has often been ridiculed, but I will try to prove in a very 
simple way that it is possible to sail three times faster 
than the wind. 

Take a metal plate with two grooves in it, running 
at right angles to each other, get two dies fitting these 
grooves, one in each, both bevelled to 45 degrees, and 
press one bevelled edge against the other. It will be 
found th.'it they will both travel at exactly the same 
speed ; but, if you bevel one at 15 degrees and the other 
at 75 degrees, it will be found that the one bevelled at 
75 w'ill have to travel three times faster than the one 
bevelled at 15| with the same process. ^ . 

If the sail let Out to 45 degrees, it is impossible,^' 


under any circumstances, to go any faster than the wind ; 
but if the sail is pulled in to 75 degrees the effect will bo- 
just the same as with the dies, and the boat will go three 
times faster than the wind. This, of coui-sc, is owing to 
the resistance not increasing in proportion to the wind 
pressure, as in an ordinary boat, and this is why ice- 
boats always sail best with their sheets close hauled. 

Handling the Sails— The best point for sailing on 
ice is with the wind dead al>eam and the sheet well in, 
not quite ns close as on a wind, but very nearly. 
Although the wind is abeam, the burgee will fly at about 
45 egrees, and, as there is no ripple on the ice to show 
any change of wind, it takes a remarkably clever man 
iKxh at the mainshcct and at the tiller to irake the best 
of it. 

Ihcrc is a certain point, combined with a certain 
angle of sail, at which the boat simply flies, but it is 
dilTiciilt to find and maintain, and I think the best plan 
is to keep the sheet well in and find it by slightly altering 
the course. 

Sailing to windward, a goo<l boat with good sa^ls will 
easily go within four points of the wind, but 1 do not 
thii.k any ndvanlnge will be gained by tiying t i go closer. 
In going about, the chief diflicuUy is to j)revent the boat 
doing it too quickly, and the less tiller given the better. 
In a good wind, two seconds will see the boat full on the 
other tack and off. In beating to windward, it is neces- 
sary for everyone to keep as flat as possible, and a man 
standing on the weather 1 miner, though often necessary,, 
is a great detriment to speed. 

No matter how' strong the wind, the sail is always 
hanging straight up and dowm, and the main sheet trails 
on the tee, in fact it is difficult to keep it from getting 
foul of the rudder. » 

There is a[>parently not a breath of air, .and a pipe can 
be lit wdlh the greatest case. Running l>efore the wind 
is quite the slowest point in ice sailing, whicli will be 
thoroughly appreciated when you begin to luff and pull 
in the main sheet. 

Going at a high speed it is necessary to be very careful,, 
in any case never going anywhere where there is not at 
least a hundred yards room to turn in, and always keeping 
a perfectly .steady hand on the tiller. .Several times T 
have tried to tuin too quickly, with the result that the 
boat has spun round two or three rimes without stopping, 
and the (la-sscngers have been flung in all directions. She 
sometimes goes round in a very ugly way, loo, taking 
si<1c jumps, and at each jump chiselling hollow basins out 
of the ice. When this mananivre takes place the rudder 
liecomes quite useless, simply filling the air with cut ice. 
it is very difliciilt to hang on, and at the same time to put 
all one’s weight on the tiller ; but I have a place just in 
front of me which I can catch hold of in a moment, and 1 
never left the ship once last winter except of my own free 
will. 1 am afraid this was not the ca.se with some of the 
passengers, but no one was seriously hurt. 

'I'he noise when sailing at a high speed is very great, 
an i can be heard miles away ; in lact, it is impossible to 
make any one hear on board without shouting, and I am 
afraid some of my words of command and opinions have 
been made known 10 those not intended to hear them. 

It is not very difficult to make an icc-boat go fast in a 
strong wind, but it is very difficult lo make it move at all 
in a very light wind, as there is always a certain amount 
of sticking, c.>'i)ecially in the steel runners. However, T 
can keep my present boat in motion when once started 
with an ordinary piece of cotton thread, when there is no 
wind. 

'I'he grooves left in the ice are very slight, and do not 
interftre with skaters in the least. , Sailing to windward, 
when they are deepest, they are not much more than iV. 
.inch deep and Ji incJi wide. It is \ery easy to calculate 
from thcff grpoves exactly how close the boat can go to 
the wind, by measuring the angle formed in going about. 

An ice- boat is stopped in' exactly the same way as an 
ordinary boat, by rounding up head to wind. Alter it is 
alopi^Mhc.' sheets shotil,d be considerably eased off, 
e^p^xliiRy fhe-jlb^ as a cliangc of wind might start it 
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-again ; and, if jt did, there is no knowing when it would 
Stop or what mischief it might do. 

There is very li tle tendency to go astern, hut to pre- 
vent the possibility of this I have two little spikes, like 
marline-spikes on hinges, as shown in the drawing, one 
on each side, just aft of the runners. These either trail 
on the ice when going ahead, or can be turned up. It is 
safer to let them trail, as they do no harm, and imme- 
diately dig in the ice when she wishes to go astern. 

Boat designs.— I have ticked in on the drawings the 
side view of the new boat built this w'inter *, also the end 
view and cross section at the beam. It will be seen that 
it is 2 feet .shorter at the stern and 2 feet longer at the 
bows than the old one, thus keeping the weight further 
forward, which is very desirable, and giving room fVir a 
larger head sail. It will also be seen from both plans 
that the trough is deeper and wider, giving the passengers 
room to sit inside it instead of on the top, and there are 
comfortable back rests and handles outside to hold on by, 
-screwed on to the sides. The extra depth gives addi- 
tional strength, which is needed, as the old boat was too 
weak at the mast, and gave way towards the end of last 
winter. All the trough in front of the mast is closed in 
and made watertight, and 1 think part of the stern wdll 
be too. The cross section shows the extra beam and 
higher bridge, also an iron span in idace of the triangular 
wooden block, which catches a good deal of wind. 

I give separate drawings of the new w’heel rudder, so 
as not to confuse the plan. 

This rudder is only just finished, and as I have not had 
an opportunity of trying it yet cannot guarantee its effi- 
ciency. It is composed of four circular steel plates, 
Ixivelled as shown in the drawing, mounted in the form of 
castors, and running on ball bearings. The man steering 
sits in the trough, forward of the tiller in thiicase, instead 
of on the trough aft of the tiller, as the old tyi)e. This 
■should be much more comfortable, and keep the weight 
further forward at the same time. When the weight is 
far aft the tendency to fly round is very much increased. 

There will be no glass bull’s-eyes re(|uired, as the 
weight will rest entirely on the wheels, which run with 
very little friction. 

When a rudder cuts the ice, as in the old i)lan, there is 
always friction, but these wheels will crush it rather than 
cut it, and the only friction will be in the ball beatings. 
However, it remains to be proved how it will act, and 
whether it will steer the boat. 

The boat is unfortunately rather heavy, and with three 
pieces of wood, the cross beam, and two triangular pieces 
weighs 128 lbs. 

The new mast is stronger than the old one, lacing 4]^ 
inches thick at the tripod, and 4 inches at the hounds. 
The boom is also stronger, being 3.^ inches thick at the 
thickest part. 

1 have done away with the after legs of the tripo<l, and 
put two 9 inch rods, shown by ticked lines, in their 
place ; also two extra shrouds, shown in the same way. 

The centre of effort will now lie only 1 foot 4 inches 
aft of the centre of the runners, instead of 2 feet, which 
will give her very little weather helm. The tot.al area 
will be 327*31 square feet. The main sheet horse will be 
a foot further forward, to give the steersman more room. 

Herbert Crossi.ky. 

ICK-VACHTING IN AMERICA.- -This fascinating 
Rnd exhilarating winter sport has at the present time 
reached a very high degree of perfection, and for pleasure 
sailing and racing is, one may say, practically confined 
to the froxen rivers and lakes of the United States and 
to some localities in Canada whcni the conditions favour 
it, as at Toronto and Kingston. It began to take definite 
shape some fifty years ago on the Hudson, where in 1861 
first regular club was organised and christened the 
Poughkeepcie Ice Yacht Club, to be followed, as the 
sport developed, by the formation of similar clubs from 
bandy Hook on the Atlantic to the lakes in Minnesota, 
half-way across the continent. 


Good ice-boating requires certain climatic conditions 
that are rarely combined over a large area of country. 
During the winter months in a very cold climate there is 
of course plenty of ice, but as it is usually covered with 
snow, more or less deep, that stays all winter, ice-boating 
is then out of the question. The best climate, therefore, 
seems to be one where there is during the winter months 
cold enough to make six or eight inches of clear ice to 
start with ; and then, after snow has covered this, fre- 
quent thaws or rains soak up ami melt the snow, followed 
by a quick frost. That jiortioT f the Hudson River 
Valley from Newburg to Hyde I’ark seems to fill best the 
conditions outlined above for the necessary development 
of the sport. Here, loo, will be found the leading clubs 
and the fastest y.^chts. 'I’he distance on the river lietween 
the points named is about twenty-three miles. Including 
the Orange Lake ('lub, a sturdy organisation on the lake 
but a short distance back from the Hudson, there are five 
clubs. The Orange Lake Uhib claims ten yachts, the 
largest of which is a ciU-rigged craft of Soo square feet, sail 
area. 

The soulhniost clul) on the Hudson is the Carthage 
Cluh, possessing a fleet of twinty-six yachts, mostly of 
the jib ami mainsail type, though some are cat -rigged and 
two are lateen. Of the latter, one is an uneoinmonlv fast 
y.icht. 'I'he largest yacht in the Carthage Club is of jib 
and mainsail rig, and spreads 950 square feel of canvas 
tt» the winter brcc/cs. 'I'hc remainder of the licet will 
uvemge abont^400 stpiare feet, sail area. 

The New Ifambiirgh Ice Vachl Chib, one of the older 
o*ganis.ations, has twenty-three yachts enrolled, ranging 
from qoo to 250 square feet, sail area. 

The Hudson River ice Vacht t’liib, of Hyde Park, 
New York, which, without injustice 10 any of the others, 
may be styled the leading club of the United States, pos- 
sesses a fleet of forty-one yachts of all types, the favourite 
one, however, and by far the most numerous, is the jib 
and inainsaii. The yachts range in si/.c from 800 square 
feet of sail area down to 200. Outside of the Hudson 
River so nc of the leading eluhs are as follows :---'l'he 
iiorth .'Shrewsbury, at Red Hank, New Jersey, with some 
fourteen yachts averaging about 452 sipiarc feet, and one 
large boat of 8(Xi square feet. At Lakes Minmetouka 
and Pepin in Minnesota, and at l oronto anrl Kingston, 
Canada, are many fine yachts and clubs, and it is to he 
hoped that some of the newer ami younger devotees of the 
sport will try conclusions on the Hudson for the cham- 
pionshi]! of .■\merica. 

All the clubs mentioned arc progressive and active 
.associations, eonlrollcd by the usual officers — such as 
commodore, vice-commodore, treasurer, and secretary, 
along with a regatta or sailing committee, whose duty it 
is to lake charge of the racing. 

The ground work in the construction of an ice-yacht is 
rather simple, and consists of two pieces, one called the 
centre timber running fore and aft, on which is stepped 
the mast, the forwanl part consliiuling the bowsprit and 
the after ])art carrying the box and the rudder-post. The 
dimensions vary from about 28 feet to 50 feet in length, and 
from 4 to 6 indies in thickness, and from 8 to 15 inches 
in greatest depth. The other piece is called the runner- 
plank, a broad stout plank with some crown to it, from 
12 to 17 inches wide, and from 3 to 7 inches thick in the 
iniddlr, and from 14 to 28 feel long, tapered in lhicknc.ss 
towards the emls to which the runners are att.ached, 
working in chocks. The centre limber rests on the 
runner-plank to which it is secured by a gammon iron. 
Stays leading from the ends are secured ami .set up to 
turn-buckles on the runner-plank. The mast is secured 
by shrouds leading on each side to ihi* '’unner plank and 
by a fore-stay leading to the outer end of the centre 
timber. The early yachts of the Hudson River fleet 
were constructed a good deal on the himber box order. 
They were heavy, hard riding and hard headed too, jib 
and mainsail rig, with the mast in* line with the runner- 
plank ard not some distance forward, as prevails at 
present. They carried short gaffs, long liooms, moderate 
hoist of mainsail and big unwieldy jibs with jib booms. 
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This stepping the mast over the runner-plank, gave the 
boats a bad balance. That is, it biought the centre of 
effort, as well as the weight, too far aft ; consequently the 
tendency in beating to windward was to luff, and this had 
to be avoided by keeping the boat’s head off, and the 
weight of the mast being too far aft also brought ad- 
ditional pressure on the rudder. All this unnecessary 
friction caused a proportionate loss in speed, especially 
to windward. 

This type of yacht reached its greatest development in 
the “ Icicle,” the largest icc-yaeht ever constructed. She 
was built in 1S69, and was improved and enlarged until 
she measured 6S feet 11 inches long, with sail-driving 
area of 1070 square feet. Sbe was unquestionably the 
fastest in 1879 of any of the yachts on the river. It was 
not long, however, before an improved type of rig and 
construction made its ap])earance, and this was accom- 
plished by stepping the mast about 3 A feet further forward 
or ahead of the runner-plank. This necessitated shorten- 
ing the jib, making it more of a balance siil than liefore. 
Main booms, too, were cut off and gafls lengthened, 
bringing the sail more inboard, and thus placing the 
centre of effort in a much more proper relation to the 
centre of resistance. Side rails and cockpits gave way to 
wire guys with adjustable turn- buckles, and small ellip- 
tical boxes for the helmsmen. 

The essential elements that all these yachts possess in 
common arc : lightness, combining great strength of con- 
struction ; a runner-plank that has considerable elasticity 
or spring to it, the effect of which is not only to make the 
lx)at more comfortable to the user, but T think also,. in 
connection with the lung runners, hung well back and 
rockered towards their forward ends, a great factor in 
attaining speed, as the impacts or blows resulting from 
inequalities of the ice arc distributed easily and more 
slowly to the swiftly moving mass of the boat taken as a 
whole. 

To explain : Take one of the large yachts ; her weight 
would be at least 3000 lbs., including everything. Move 
this body, say, at the rate of 40 miles an hour, or 581^0 
feet per second ; a hard, frozen hummock of snow or ice 
is encountered ; now if the plank is rigidly trussed and 
the runners straight or without rocker, the blow must lie 
a severe one, and the shock to the other parts of the 
yacht much more severe, entailing heavier constniction in 
all its parts, hence increased friction and a loss in speed. 
YV'hilst, on the other hand, with a properly- proportioned 
flexible runner-plank, tind an easy, gradual rocker to the 
niimers, the yacht so equipped will glide up the obstruc- 
tion, and shooting ahe.nd clear of the ice, drop down 
with very little perceptible jnr, though the runner- 
plank may have been deflected, as I have often wit- 
nessed, 6 or 7 inches vertically from its normal arched 
position. 

The angle or bevel of the runners is somewhat a matter 
of fancy, many of the fastest yachts having two sets of 
runners, the one with a sharp or acute V-shaped cutting 
edge for very hard ice, and the other pair of a more 
obtuse angle, just a trifle over 9o^ The material used 
for runners is generally a hard cast-iron V-shaped shoe 
bolted to an upper part of well-seasoned oak. These are 
attached by a pin through a metal bushing in the runners 
to the chocks, which are in turn bolted securely and 
t braced by knees to the runner- plank. The material used 
for these phinks and also for the body of the yacht is 
either basswood or butternut. Ash is used for runner- 
planks who a they arc required to be very large or sup]x>rt 
considerable weight. The greatest care and attention are 
bestowed upon the sails, their quality, and the way they 
fit. Yachts of a few years ago spread very heavy canvas 
in comparison with the size of the sail. This has, I 
think, ^en found an error, and much lighter sails are now 
used. No doubt further improvement in this direction is 
desirable. 

In the selection ot material for a first class yacht, 
gieat pains are taken to get only the very best growth of 
timber, which is usually picked out on the stump and 
taken to the nearest mill to be properly sawed out^ The 


finest crucible-steel wire should be used for shrouds, stays, 
and fore and aft side guys. Turn -buckles should be 
hand-forged. As windage plays an important part in the 
speed of ice-yachts, care is taken lo reduce it as much as 
possible, and to that end masts and spars are as sliort and 
light as is consistent with properly setting the sails and 
the requirements of safety. All woodwork has the 
highest cabinet finish. The cost of a yacht such as I 
have described, and about 48 feet long, complete in every 
respect, would be about $900. 

Hefore closing it may be well to consider the wonderful 
and phenomenal speed attainetl by these interesting pro- 
ductions for inter sport and amusement. 

Alisolutely reliable data beyond the champior ship races 
arc few and far between, for it is seldom a course over 
which other races take ]ilace is accurately measured. 
The distances for the pennant eontests arc known by 
marks on the shore which have been placed there 
permanently by surveys, and in placing the buoys or 
turning-marks on the ice the greatest pains are taken to 
h.*ivc them accurately established. In order to examine 
this matter of speed, 1 have made a table oY tlie racc^ for 
the Challenge Tennant, showing all the particulars, 
especially the distances between the marks, and therefore 
the lengths of the courses sailed, and 1 believe these dis- 
tances to be substantially as stated. 'I'hc course on 
February 5, 1892, w.is surveyed, and also measured by a 
registering wheel. I have also ]>lotted on paper the 
approximate distances an ice-yacht wouhl actually sail in 
covering the various courses. These results are tabulated 
on tile sailing card, in working this out the river was 
laid off as half a mile wide, which is about tlio average 
width where the races take place, and as most of these 
were sailed with a wind blowing or drawing nearly 
straight up or down the course, which also is always uw and 
down the river, the calculated distances sailed shouul not 
deviate to any great extent from the real distances. At 
any' rate the plan adopted has .seemed to the writer the 
Ixist way of arriving at anything like the truth. 

The fastest time made in any of the races for the'pennant 
w.'is that of “ Jack Fr. st,” February 9, 1893. The 20-mile 
Course was sailed in o h. 49 m. 30 s., or at the rate of a 
mile in 2 m. 28 s. for that distance, but the calculated 
distance the yacht sailed was 31*38 miles, and this means 
a mile in 1 m. 34 s. The slowest rate occurred 
February 18, 1885, when it look “ Northern Fight” l h. 
8 m. 42 s. to sail the 20-mile course. This, it will be 
seen, is at the r^te of a mile in 3 m. 26 s., but in reality 
2 m. 11 s., as the calculated distance sailed was 31*36 
miles. 

The average rate of speed for these races is i m. 55 s. 
per calculated mile ; and, as 1 believe a yncht in actual 
practice will sail over rather than undei; the calculated 
distances, it is safe to assume that the speed of an ice- 
yacht with a strong, steady breeze, over a true course to 
windward and return, is faster than this rate of a mile in 
I m. 55 s. The narrowness of the river forces the boat 
to tack or niter its course frequently when sailing either 
to windward or off the wind, which not only increases the 
time, but also the distance over a given course. One 
point must always be borne in mind, and that is, that an 
ice-yacht invariably sails close-hauled, that is, with her 
sails trimmed flat in, whether in beating to windward or 
driving off before the wind. This is easy to comprehend 
when going to windward, for here a boat on ice sails the 
same as one in the water, but off the wind or sailing free 
it is another matter. It can be readily understood that in 
this case if sheets were started and sails were allowed to 
go off, so as to be at or nearly a right angle to the wind, 
the yacht would not advance to leeward quite as fast as 
the wind, as some foiC» must be expended in overcoming 
friction ; hence it is that in sailing before the wind the 
sails are trimmed close aboard, so that the course of the 
yacht to reach a given point to leeward the fastest an^e 
would be'iso® or I3i points from the wind, when the 
advance to leeward would be one and a half times that 
of the wind itself. 


A. Rogers. 
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YAK — Tho Yak or Orunting Ox (Pnephagus 
grunnietts, Linrueus), is found in its wild state 
on the highlands of 'I’ibet, north of the Himalayas, 
not further west than Yarkund and (.'ashgar, 
and certainly as far east as I^ssa, and probably 
much further. The bulls and cows herd 
separately, except in the rutting season, in 
October and November. Ouring the rest of 
the year the bulls wander considerably and are 
found in herds of ten and twelve, long distances 
away from the cows. The largest specimen of 
a wild bull yak, shot by the writer in 1859, 
on the northern slopes of the Himalayas, north 
of Kumaon, measures as follows : — 


It. in. 

Circumference of neck 42 

Circumference of horn al liase i 6 

Lenglh of skull (slufTed) from the nose to the 

occipilnl ridge • 2 54 

Width between the orbits 14 

Length of each horn measured along the curve . 3 o 

l„ength from the nose to the root of the tail . . 10 io4 

D<». to the extremity of the tail ^3 

Height al withers 5 

Girth behind the shoulders jo i 

Do. round belly 9 S 

Lenglh of tail 31 

Circumference of fore ftwt • . . . i 9V 

Do. do. hind foot 17 


I shot another wild bull yak in the same 
year, of miieh the same size. One of these is 
set up entire in the l.eeds Museum ; the other 
(the head only) is al Jilkington Hall, near 
I.oulh, Lincolnsliire. 'Lhis also was set up 
entire, but unfortunately moths got in to the 
skin, and the head only has l)ei?n preserved — a 
very line specimen. Both of these were shot in 
July, the very worst season of the year for pre- 
serving the skins. 

'Hie yak is one of the very few animals exist- 
ing both in a wild and domesticated state ; and 
as the former is not much known, a brief descrip- 
tion is desirable. The general colour of its 
summer coat is a deep and rich brown, palest 
on the witlvjrs, where it is slightly freckled 
with grey, and becomes a darker brown in every 
direction as it recedes from this. 'Khe hair of 
the forehead is rather long, curly, and dark 
brown, the hairs tipped with grey, producing a 
grizzled appearance, which increases towards 
the nostrils, while the hair becomes short and 
close ; above the centre of the nostrils is a jiatch 
of white, which' colour also pervades the lips, 
and slightly the chin. The muffle, or naked 
space betw'cen the nostrils, is contracted to less 
than an inch in breadth on the lip. On the 
ears, cheeks, low'er jaws, and upper portion of 
the throat, the hair is rather long and black ; 
between the horns, and behjnd the occipital 
ridge, it is divergent and grizzled. 'Fhe legs are 
ver}» dark brown ; the fore legs, from the shoulders 
nearly to the knees, are covered with long black 
silky waved hair, as is very nearly the whole 
length of each flank, and a line rising obliquely 
across the buttocks, where the colour of the long 


hairchanges toalyowii hue. 'I'liis long jienduloiis. 
hair, which constitutes one of the chief charai^ter- 
istics of the species, attains its greatest length om 
the groin and tail. 'I'he tail at its origin is- 
clothed with shoit adpressed hair, which rapidly 
increases in length, and forms a huge black 
whisk, completely hiding the remainder of the- 
caudal extremity. Along thi* ridge of the neck 
is a dark hrown stri?2ri<, reaching nearly to the 
withers, whieh arc free from any medial line ; 
but the lumbar region is traversed by a pale 
central streak, which becomes dark brown as it 
approaches the tail. From the hip a blackish 
line passes diagonally across the loins ; this is- 
composed of slightly longer hair than that on 
till? up|)er part of the body, the whole of which 
is short and clo.se. In winter the long liair of 
the flnnks prol)iibly ex! ends much higher. 

'rhe horns are black, very strong, i-ompact 
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Av. fit. at shouufer^ 66 in. Ma v. single hom meas. 36 in. 


and roundish, diverging outwards at the base, 
and slightly forwards, tlien bending backwards 
with a bokl curvi*, the tips converging towards- 
each other, 'fhe hoofs are solid, compact, and 
black. 

'Lhe grey hairs about the nostrils are found 
only in wild, not in domestic examples. 

I'he wild yak is known by the people of 
Kumaon and (lurhwal as dunchour'' 

My principal object in visiting Hoondcs ^ 
and Tibet in 1853, was to get one or two wild 
yaks, at that time looked upon as almost fabulous- 
animals. None, so far as I was aware, had ever 
been seen by an Englishman until 1852, whetv 
one was seen and shot by Mr. Beckett (a 
sportsman from Almorah) in Hoondes, just 
across the passes leading into th:it country from 
Almorah. 'I’he spoils (liead and .skin) were 
brought into Almorah in great triumph, and 
the event was very much talked about. In* 
1853 several were shot. I shot six (all bulls),, 
five of them very near the place where Mr. 

* That part of Chinese Tartary north of the district oji 
Kumaon and Gurhwal, and of part of Nepal. 
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Beckett shot his. A party wjjo went to the' 
Mausurobur lake, about eighty miles to the east 
of where 1 was, shot three ; and Wilson, the 
^eat Himalayan sportsnjan, shot one or two in 
Roopshu, 300 or 400 miles to the north-west of 
where I was, near the great Chumereri lake; 
and many have since been shot. 

The yaks (tame and wild) are, like all other 
animals in Tibet, provide! with the lleece of 
“pushum” wool, as a protection against the 
severe cold. 'Phis “ piishiim ” is a great article 
of trade ; it is manufactured into cloth. 'Phe 
yak “ pushum ” is very much coarser than 
the goat “pushum,” and is not so valuable. 
The wild yaks are found in certain localities in 
different parts of Hoondes and 'Pibet ; the bulls 
herd separate from the cows, and wander a good 
-deal ; while the cows, from what 1 learn, chiefly 
remain about the same place, in of course the 
very wildest places, where man scan^ely ever 
^oes. I never saw' any cows, so T cannot speak 
from personal experience : but the party w'ho 
wrent to the Mausurobur lake in 1 K J3 appear to 
have seen an immense number of them -several 
herds of 100 and upwards. 

'Phe high mountains to the north of the 
^‘Milum ” and “ Neetee ” passes from Almorah to 
Hoondes, where 1 shot all my w'ild yaks in 1853 
<and ’59, ’60 and *61 ; since 1861 they appear to 
have deserted these hills, for I did not see or 
hear of any in after years when I visited that 
country), are visited by the wrild bulls only, 
between April and September, ("ow's are never 
seen there. Some of these mountains rise as 
high a.s 24,000. feet above the sea. In 1853, I 
saw' altogether fourteen yaks- nine one day in 
one herd, three another, and two another day- - 
all bulls, 'i'hey were in the most retired places : 
and 1 am told, and I think it true, that when 
ever they see a man, at whatever distance, off 
they pack, and do not stop anywhere within 
fifteen miles or so. T w’as led to believe they 
w'erc very sagacious, but I found them easy 
enough to stalk, and stupid unw'ieldy animals 
after they w'ere hit. I was also told they 
w'ere very savage ; and on my first meeting 
them (nine of them), and when by a judicious 
stalk I got within an easy distance, I certainly 
expected an adventure, but 1 was disappointed 
with all except one, which charged me, but 
w'hich I knocked over with a bullet through his 
head when within ten yards of me. I got three 
out of this herd of nine. They were, when I 
first saw them, lying down at an elevation of 
about 18,000 feet, on the snow. 

All the other yaks • which I .saw were very 
nearly at as high an elevation. I'hcy seem to 
go down to grass about sunset, feed all night, 
and are up again at this enormous elevation by 
a little after sunrise. I am talking of the months 
of July and August. Doubtless in the winter 
months they go as low as they can j the lowest 
valleys in this country are about 14,000 fcjn^ 


above'iMthe sea. I have seen their traces very 
numerous as high as 19,000 feet, and in the 
valleys as low as 15,000 feet. Those at the 
latter elevation w'ere always old traces, doubtless 
of April, May and June, before the passes were 
open, and before a single man had arrived in 
the country. 

E. Smyth. 

ZEBRA — The zebras form a well-marked 
and distinctive group of equine species, found 
only in the continent of Africa. They are to 
be met w'ith from the highlands of Abyssinia 
and Gallaland to the mountains of ("ape 
Colony ; some of them, as the true or mountain 
zebra, affecting only the wilder and more in- 
accessible sierras ; others, as the well-known 
Burchell’s zebra, frecpienling by preference open 
plains or level thinly-bushed country. I'here 
are now' only three species to be found in 
Africa, viz., (1) the true or mountain zebra 
{Equus z€hrti) \ (2)(lrfevys zebra (Eqmts ^i^revyi)\ 
(3) lUirchelPs zebra {Equits hurchelH), Until 
about thirty years ago, a fouith and very well- 
known species, the quagga (Equus qifa!::g(i), 
was to be found in Cape Colony and the 
Orange Free State, 'rhis handsome and very in- 
teresting animal has, however, been completely 
exterminated, and has now- -probably for ^;ome 
twenty years or more— become extinct, 'fhe 
zebras w ere formerly found in immense numbers 
in various parts of Africa. They are still 
abundant in the more remote and less explored 
regions ; but, as they are pretty easily shot, as 
their skins have some commercial value, and as 
they arc a favourite food of natives, they are 
much hunted and, during the present century, 
have been subjected to a great deal of perse- 
cution. The quagga has vanished; the mountain 
zebra is becoming more and more rare, and it 
seems scan'cly probable that, under present 
conditions, the remaining two species can resist 
the fate of extinction for more than a few score 
of years. 

The True or Mountain Zebra {Equus 
zebra\ familiar to the Hottentots as the damtu 
and to the Boers as the wilde paard (w'ild 
horse), has been known to Europeans ever since 
the first colonising of the Cape by the Dutch 
in the middle of the seventeenth century. It is 
peculiarly a mountain dweller, and has always 
had a singtilarly restricted habitat in Southern 
Africa. Formerly it seems to have been com- 
mon upon every mountain range, from Great 
Namaqualand in the west to Swaziland in the 
east; but at the present day, thanks to in- 
cessant and senseless persecution, it is now- 
much scarcer, and is only found in small troops 
of from five to a dozen or fifteen in certain 
mounMins of Cape Colony (where it is as far 
as possible preserved), and here and there 
along the Drakensberg and I.^bombo m'oiin 
Swaziland. In Cape Colony it 
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may still be found in the Sneciiwberg, Great 
Winterhoek, Zwartbcrg, landtjesberg, and one 
or two other ranges, where it maintains its 
existence in the wildest and most remote parts 
of the mountains. The mountain zebra stands 
from 12 to 12 J hands in height, and, from its 
strong, sturdy, and comjjact build, is wonder- 
fully adapted for getting about the difficult 
mountain country which it so peculiarly adorns. 
The legs are short and beautifully clean, the 
hoofs small, well-shaped, and hard as (lints; 
the ears are long —much longer than those of 
the llurcheirs zebra and (piagga— and give to 
the animal a more asinine look than either of 
these two congeners. The body colouring is a 
clear, silvery white, and the markings of black, 
or very dark brown, extend to every part of the 
body except the stomach. 'I'he legs are per- 
fectly and beautifully banded in black and 
white, right down to the hoofs. 'Fhe head — 
except the ears, which are black and white - is 
finely and evenly marked in bright brown 
instead of black, and the muzzle is of a ric h 
tan colour. The tail is shorter, thinner, and 
more ass-like in character than that of the 
lUircheirs zebra. 'Fhe stripings of the moun- 
tain zebra differ markedly from those in the 
other species, and especially from those of the 
quagga and Burcheirs zebra. A glance at a good 
inodern natural history -such, for instance, as 
the Royal - will at once indicate the peculiar 
variations in the markings of this very interest- 
ing equine group. In its own mountaimhabitat the 
true zebra is a shy, solitude-loving beast, and, 
from the inaccessibility of its habitat and the ease 
with which it traverses the steep rocky sierras, 
is nowadays not very easily stalked. As a matter 
of fact, although to some extent preserved, it may 
be looked upon as a fast-vanishing species, and 
ought now never to be shot at. 'I'he mountain 
zebra is of a fierce, intractable tem[)er, using its 
hoofs and teeth freely, and, unless taken very 
young, is practically untamable. In the old 
days at the Cape, when these animals were 
abundant, the Boers captured some numbers of 
the young, which were exportecl to Mauritius 
and there driven in their equipages by the 
French colonists. Upon the flat the mountain 
zebra has no very astonishing pace, and (!an be 
ridden into by a good horse. Its usual habitat 
is amid ranges of from 2,000 to 7,000 feet in 
altitude. 

Grivy's Zebra was, until the year 1882, 
practically unknown to Europeans. In that 
year a living specimen was sent by Menelek, 
Ring of Shoa — now King of Abyssinia— to M. 
Grevy, the President of the French Republic. 
For a short period the animal survived in the 
Jardin des Plantes, where it attracted much 
notice. Grfevy^s zebra, as it is now called, was 
thought at first to be merely a variety of the 
Cape mountain zebra. Since 1882, however, 
many travellers and hunters have penetrated 
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into Somaliland t^nd (iallaland, where this zebra 
has been found in large numbers, and a close 
examination of the skins procured has estab- 
lished the fact that the new zebra is a <'lear and 
distinct species. The animal is considerably 
larger than the true or mountain zebra, and 
exceeds in stature every other member of the 
group, adult specimens measuring as much as 
14 hands at the withers. 'Flic body colour of 
this handsome zebra is of a clear white — as 
with the true zebra — but the black or chocolate- 
brown markings are much finer, thinner, and 
more numerously distributed. They are, in 
fact, pretty even in width all over the body. 
I'he ears are enormously large, exceeding in 
size even those of the mountain zebra. 

Grevy^s zebra is found principally in Galla- 
land and in that part of Somaliland bordering 
upon the Galla country. Its habitat is de- 
scribed by Captain Swayne, who has made 
many sporting expeditions into Somaliland and 
the adjacent regions, as “ low plateaux covered 
with scattered or thick thorn-bush, and tall, 
feathery ‘ durr ^ grass, with red gravelly soil, 
and rocks cropping up now and then.^* 'I’hey 
are found in herds of a dozen, and when first 
encountered, were extremely tame and easily 
shot. In places they are often seen in large 
numbers. As they become more persecuted, it 
seems probable that they will gradually betake 
themselves to the higher mountain ranges. 

Burcheirs Zebra {Etpms burchelli) — This, 
the Bonte quagga (pied quagga) of the Boers, 
often called, erroneously, the quagga, may be 
termed the /wL'bra of the plains, and is quite the 
commonest, as it is the handsomest, of its group 
in all Africa. Its range was much wider and 
less restricted than was the case with the other 
striped equidat^ and, until comparatively recent 
times, it was found, in suitable country, roaming 
in immense herds from the Orange River to 
Northern Equatorial Afric-a. Even at the pre- 
sent day, after an extraordinary amount of per- 
secution, it mav be found pretty plentilully from 
the Piingwe River. Rhodesia, and Ngamiland m 
Southern Africa right away to the north of the 
eejuator. 'i'his zebra is best known to FAirope- 
aiis, and the various zoological gardens of this 
country and the continent are seldom without 
.specimens. Sixty years ago it was found by 
Cornwallis Harris in the Transvaal and South 
Bechuanaland in “ immense herds,” but, thanks 
to wanton and incessant slaughter, the traveller 
in South Africa encounters it nowadays, first in 
Khamivs country, Ngamiland, and Matahele- 
land. Its habitat is by preference open plains 
or rolling, thinly bushed country. 
recently in Benguela, Portuguese V.est Africa, 
Mr. G. W. Penrice,an English hunter, has, how- 
ever, found this zebra inhabiting abso ute y 
hilly countrv'. It is found in ])laces abuiuiantly 
in Central and East Central Africa, as far as 
Uganda and inen beyond. In Northern and 
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North Western Africa the zebra seems to have 
been always unknown. Burchell’s zebra stands 
about 13 hands at the shoulder. Its body- 
colouring varies from pale sienna to white. 
The black or deep chocolate stripings are quite 
differently arranged from those of the mountain 
and (Irevy's zel)ra. The head is light and 
elegant, and the small 'ears are more equine 
than asinine. 'I'he thick, upstanding mane is 
somewdiat fuller than is the mountain zebra's, 
and comes down w^ell over the forehead. 'I'he 
tail is white, and more flowing than that of the 
mountain zebra. In some localities the leg 
.stripings of this zebra extend nearly to the 
hoofs, in others little beyond the shoulders or 
forearms. In specimens in which the leg 
stripings are fuller and more numerous, some 
naturalists have distinguished the animal as 
Chapman’s variety of Burcheirs zebra, and have 
dignified it by the scientific name — E(/mis 
chapmani. It is extremely doubtful, however, 
whether this can be looked upon as a good 
variety. BurchelVs zebra is one of the softiest 
and most easily slain of all the game animals of 
Africa, and a single bullet will usually suffice to 
turn the animal out of the troop, when it may 
be easily finished olT. With a broken leg, the 
Burchell’s zebra is unlike the antelope and deer 
families — rendered at once (piite helpless. Us 
paces in flat, open country are very good, and 
unless the hunter is exceedingly well mounted, 
a troop of these zebras will often gallop right 
away from him. 'I'he flesh is sweet and un))alat- 
able to Fairopcans, and the fat very yellow ; 
nearly ail natives arc, however, extremely fond 
of zebra im^al. Of all animals, the lion is, per- 
haps, fondest of the zebra, and large numbers of 
Burchell’s and Grevy’s zebras are slain annuafiy 
by these carnivora, lying in wait near the drinking 
places. Zebras cannot resist thirst as can many of 
the antelopes, and usually drink each night or at 
very (;arly morning. Of late years a good many 
of the young of Burchell’s zebras have been 
captured alive by Dutch hunters. Some num- 
bers of these w'cre broken to harness and tried 
in I’ransvaal mail coaches and carts. It was 
found, however, after careful trial, that they 
were unable to stand the wear and tear of pro- 
longed and heavy coach work so well as horses 
and mules, and the experiment has since been 
abandoned. Mr. Walter Rothschild has used 
four of thase animals in a coach for light 
work in London and Hertfordshire with some 
success, and the animals appear to lend them- 
selves to domestication more easily than any 
others of the various s{)ccies of this group. 

The Quagga {Equus quagga\ which takes 
its name from the Hottentot word quachti — 
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derived from the peculiar neigh or cry of the 
animal — was formerly extremely abundant in 
the Cape Colony, and, it is believed, yxirts of 
Griqualand West and the Orange Free State. 
Its habitat was curiously restricted, and it seldom 
or never seems to have wandered beyond these 
limits. So lately as the time of Cornwallis Harris 
(1837) the animal is described by that great 
naturalist and si)ortsman as inhabiting the plains 
of the country now known as the ()range Free 
State in “ immense herds,” and even in Gordon 
Cumming’s time (1843-1850) it was quite com- 
mon on the northern karroos of the ( 'ape 
Colony. Its downfall was wrought entirely by 
the skin-hunting Boers, and its final extinction 
seems to have taken place somewhere between 
1865 and 1870 in Cape ('olony, and possibly 
a little later in the Orange Free Stati'. 

'I'he quagga was invariably a denizen of wide, 
open plains, where it roamed in herds, number- 
ing in the aggregate tens and hundreds of 
thousands, llpon the march, Ihesi! animals 
usually moved in single file, in long lines ; when 
grazing the animals scattered over the veld ; and 
when really alarmed they fled together in dense 
troops. In height the quagga stood about 13 
to 13J hands- about that of the Burchell's 
zebra." It was, however, of more robust* build 
than that zebra, while in colour and marking it 
dilfered widely from all others of this group, 
'fhe upjier body-colouring was pale^ rufous- 
brown, darker iqion the face and neck, and the 
dark-brown stripings usually extended from the 
head only as far as the middle of the barri.l, or, 
more often, a trifle behind the shoulder. 'The 
stomach and legs were pure while. A dark dorsal 
line ran from the mane to the tail. 'I'he ears 
and tail were more eciuine than asinine ; the tail 
was white and flowing ; the muzzle black ; the 
crest high and arched ; the mane full, upstand- 
ing, and marked in brown and white. Alto 
gether, the quagga was an extremely handsome* 
creature, which but for the senseless and shi^rl 
sighted slaughter of the Dutch farmers, nev*M- 
ought to have become extinct in South ^Urica. 
In pace the (luagga seems to have been slightly 
inferior to the Burchetl’s zebra, and the animal 
w’as usually to be ridden into by a light, well- 
mounted hunter. 'I'he species seems, under 
the exterminating rifles of the Boers, to have 
faded gradually from existence, and attention 
was first called to its actual extinction by the 
present writer in an article in the Field in 1888. 
Most unfortunately, the Natural History Museum 
only possesses an old and extremely po*^*" 
stuffed specimen of this unique and now extini t 
animal. Specimens seem to be equally scarce m 

other museums of Europe. 

/ H. A. Bryden. 
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Back-pedalling (Cycling), 1 267 
Back-play (Cricket), i. 221, 227, 
=45 

Back-score (Curling), 1. 260 
Back streens (Decoys), i. 300 
Back suys (Cycling), 1. 272 
Back-stop. S< e I/nigstop 
Back up (FootballX 4*8 . 

Back-wing landing (Deco>*sX 1. 
300 

Backed bows, i. 40 
Backer (Red Dw), i. .579*583, 
Backing up (jCricket), 1. 226, 286 
Backsworo, 1. 143 
play, ii. 360 


Backwater (Rowing), ii. 296 
Badger, i. 68 

((.tame Preservation), ii. 136 
((lamekeepcrs), i. 440 
relations with foxes, i. 437 
Badger-Baiting, ii. 388-3g«» 
Badminton, i. 68-70' 

Bafr((tnlf), i. 47-2 
Buffing spouii or Bafly (GolO, i. 
459 

Bagman (Foxhunting), i. 581 
Bagnall-Wihl, systeiii of drawing 
ties, i. 461 

Bailer (Cricket), i. 245 
Baits (Angling), i 24' 
(Sea-fishing), ii. 322 
Baiting for hears, i. 83 
B.alaclav.'i Melde (MilitarySports), 
ii. t8 

Balk (Ba^chall), i. 79 
Ball and Bucket (Military Sports), 
ji..i9 

Balllstite, i. 5 
Ba-tnin, i . 33 

Band break ((Cycling), i. 279 
Bandcnlleru (Bull-fighting) i. 154, 

B.^ndv, 1. 71-7? 

Bank (Decoys), • 300 
Bantam bicycle, 1. 281 
weight (Boxing), i. 139 
Banting, meiisureinents n(^ i. 103 
Bar sight (Dcerstnlking), 1. 301 
BarhCllorses), i. 524 
(Polo Pony), ih 126 
Barl).-iry falcon, i. 366 
sheep, measurements of, i. 104 
Barbel, i. 2a 
nieasuremeiils of, i. 73 
(Thames slatidartl), 1. 196 
Bar-bell ((tyiniiastics), i. 502 
Baril, i. 32 

Barking lieer, i. 97 ; ii. sfi 
nie;i.sureinent.s of, i. 108^ 
Ikarometer (Mountaineering), ii. 
46 

IWrauouta, 1. 73 
Barrelled arrows, i. ii 
Barren ground. Cariiioii, i. 95, 180 
Barrette (Fencing) i. 377 
Bars (Driving), i. 340 ^ 
of the foot (HorseX i. 537 
of the mouth (Horse), i. 537 
Ikir-the-opeiiings (Tennis), h. 464 
Ikarricrs ('J'ournanieiits), ii. 395, 

404 

Barter (Radley Football), ii. 149 
Iktsc hit (B.'iseball), i. 79 
Basc-Iincs (Lawn Tennis), i. 621 
(Badminioii), i. 70 
Base-line play (l.awii TennisX i. 
6i2, 61X 

B;ise on Ixilis (Bascl>all), i. 79 
Kaskhai.!., i. 73-80 
Bass, Black, i. 80-83 
close lime for in U.S.A., i.^376 
Bass^ Sea, mensurements of, i. 83 ; 
"• .'t»7. 

Basset-Griffon,^ i. 375 
Basset hound, i. 325 
Bastard (Falconry), i. 363 
Hartebeest, i. 507 
Hartebcest, measurements of, i. 
107 

Bat (Badminton), 1. 68 
(Baseball), «• 77 
(Cricket), i. =14 
weight of (Cricket), i. ai8 
Bate {Vii\i:onry\ i. ^72 
Baler (Red Deer), i. 579, 583 
Batsman (BaseballX i. 77 . 
Batsman's box (Baseball), 1. 79 
Jlattcr)' (Baselmll), i. 79 . 

Batteries for grouse shooting, 1. 
489 

Balling (Cricket), i. 218-229 
Baugh ice (Curling), i. 257, 263 
Ba^(HOTse),^i.. 537 

Bayonet fighting ( N^ilitary Sports), 
ii. 18 

Beagle, i. 311, 313* 558 
Beagling, i. 5b='-564 


Beam (Canoes), i. 178 
(Red deer), i. 583 
Bean ^oose, i. 477 
Bear, i. 97 

m' 'isurements of, i. 101 
Shooting, i. 83-91 
spearing, i. 598 
trapping, ii. 479 
AND Bull Baiting, ii. 390- 
393 

Beard (('hainois), i. 184 
Bearded piartridgc, ii. 78 
Bearing rein (Driving), i. 340 
Bc.'irings ((Janoes), i. 178 
(Cycling), i. 277 
Beat (Bro;idsworclX i. 143 
(FeiicingX i..385 
Beaters (.ShontingX >>• 77 

wages of, i. 441 
Beating (( lamekeepcrs). i. 44a 
for boars, ii. 91 
for rabbits, ii. 175 176 
Beaver (Trapping), ii. 477 
Bedford Granim.'ir School (Games 

.’It), ii. 140 

Bedlington terrier, i. 322 
Beginning, the (Roiving), ii. 272 
„ *7J. 

Begin:, I. 33 

Behind (A.s.soci:ition Football), i. 
428 

Bchinds (Eton Football), ii. 143, 

, . 

Buisa, measurements of, i. xo6 
(Oryx), ii. 65 
Bell eked Dt-ei), i. 584 
Bcllyltaiid (Driving), i. 340 
Bend (Inirrossc), i. tKi6 
Bending a bow, i. 43 
Berf*seiiruiid (MountainecringX 
»• 39. 53 

Berloga (Bear Shooting), 1. 88 
Bcrnicle goose, i. 478 
Basra (Falconry), t. j66 
Betting, Law rchating to (Ath- 
letics), i. 63 

Bevel geared safely (Cycling), i. 
280 

Bewick's swan, ii. 415 
Bcwiis (Falconry), 1. 368, 37a 
Bcz-tiiie, i. 99 
Bharal. Sec Burrel 
Bi.is (Bowl.s)j i. i2‘j 

(CurliiigX 1- =63 
Big Game, i. 91-111 
Big Horn, i. iii-iia 
measurements of, i. 103 
Big-side runs (Rugby School), ii. 
150 

Billet (Foxhunting), i. 582 
Billets (Driving), >• 34r> 

Bind (Falconry), i. 372 
Bingley terrier, i. 321 
Birds’ Nesting, i. 112-XX3 
Birmingham course (Racing), ii. 
222 

Bishoping (Horse), i. 537 
Bisley, ii. 336 
Bisun, i. 95. xi6-ziB 
AND Bl'ffalo (distribution and 
characteristics), i. 113-1x6 
American, meas. of, i. 103 
European^ mens, of, i. 103^ 
Gndian), 1. 97 *, meas. t. loa 
INDIAN (Gaur), i. 447-449 
Bisque (Croquet), i. 253 
(Lawn Teimis), t. 621 
(Tennis), ii. 464 
Bisques (GolOi i. 461 
Bites (First Aid), 1. 395 
Bits(Diivl iL'), i. 340 

Bioaiiw ^ildelwLt (Gnu, Brind- 
led), i. 453. 

Black Bass. i. 80-83 
cIo.<>e time io- in U..S.A., i. 376 
Black hear (American), i. 83 
or sloth bear, i. 84, 85 
(Himalayan), i. 86 
measurements of, i. 102 
Blackbuck, i. 35i 97 . 
measurements of, i. 107 
spearing, i. 59S 
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Klackcock tournaments, i. zao 
Black fish, i. 120 
Black i. ii8'I2o 

close time for, i. ^44 
(Game Preservation), ii. 134 
Black geese, i. 479 
Blackguard cut (Eton Fives), i. 
403 

Black leopard, i. 635 
Black paniliers in India, i. 632 
Black rhinoceros, ii. 251, 2^3 
Black shaheen (Falconry), 1. 366 
Black s|iuniel, 320 
Black'tailed deer, i. 95 ; ii. 54 
mea.surcmeiits of, i. 109 
Black-tailed gazelle, i. 450 
Blackthorn coverts (Foxhunting), 

Black^Viloedkks'I', i. 453 454 
Blade, width of (Rowing)^ ii. 278 
Blair I^ndge (games at), ii. t^o 
Blanch(Kcd Oeer Hunting), 1. 584 
Blank (Foxhunting), i. 582 
Blaze (Dogs), i. 329 
(Horse), i. 537 
Bleak, 1. 29 
Bleshok, i. 39 
measureinviiL<t of, i. 107 
Blind hazards (GolOi i. 458 
Blind hole (Golf), i. 472 
Blinkers (Driving), i. 340 
Blistered feet, ii. 44 
Block (Cricket), i. 217, 245 
Block.s (Falconry), i 367, 372 
Hlut:k ball (Baseball), i. 79 
Block chain (Cycling), i. 275 
Blocked (Croqiiet)^ 1. 253 
Blocking (Bowls), 1. 129' 
Bloodhound, i. 313 
Blood pheasant, it. 87 
Blue beltons (Setters), i. 319 
Bluebuck, i. 39 
Blue-bull, i. 35 
(Nilgai), ii. 6u 
Blue fish, i. 120 
Blue foxes (Iceland^ 

Blue grouse (U.S.A.), ii. 131 
Blue hare, i. 50^ 

Blue kangamo, 1. 602 
Blue roan (Morse), i. s:)7 . 

Blue rock (Pigeon Shooting), ii. 
94 

Blue wildebeest, i. 4^3 
measurements of, i. 107 
Bltindeir.s School, Tiverton 
(games at), ii. 140 
Boar, ii. 90, 93^ 

BOAK, \yiLl), i. 120-V2T 
wild, i. 97 

measurements of, i. 109 
Boar Siidoting, i. 123-125 
inc.'usurcnients and weight, i. 

Board (Rackets),^ ii. 2^4 
Boardhead (Curling), 1. 263 
Boarhound, i. 325, 

Bobbing for eels, i. 28 
Boksleighing, ii. 473 
Bob-tailed .arrows, i. _^i 
Body (Salmon Fly), ii. 310 
check (I.acrosse), i. 608, 6ro 
hackle (Salmon Fly), ii. 310 
plan (Yachting), ii. 57s 
roller (Driving), i. 340 
Bogey ((jolOf i* 4^ 

BoHinff-housc (Foxhunting, Ken- 
ncls), i, 548 
“ Bolas,*' use of, ii. 68 
Bolt(Otterhiinting), i. 583 
Bope(GolO, J. 47» 

Bonelli'.s eagle (Falconry), i. 366 
Bcnspiel ((jttrling), i. 263 
Bontebok, i. 39 
mexsurements of, i. 107 
Booby (Croquet), i. 253 
Boot (Driving), i. 3^0 
boots, rules concerning (Football), 


(HocTOsxS 

(Hockey), rule concerning, i. 


(lifountaineering), ii. 43 
(Shooting), ii. 338 
(Shore Snooting), ii. 347 
^nipc Shooting), ii. 387 
Boot-tread (Driving), i. 340 
Border terrier, i. 324 
Bore (Driving), i. 340 
B<irrow (Curling), 1. 262, 263 
(Golf), I. 47a 


Borzoi, I. 31 1, 325 
Borzoi.s (Wblf Coursing), u. 540 
Bo.sch Vark, i.'ito 
Boss (Hurling), i. 595 
Bottom-fishing, i. 16 
Bottom-rods, i. 16 
Boughers (Falconry), i. 373 
Bouklttr-slfMie (Curling), 1. 356 
Boundary line rule (Croquet), i. 
252 

Bouquetin (Spanish 11)ex), i. 587 
measurements of, i. 105 
Bow (Archerjr), i. 40, 41 
(Bfowing). li. 296^ 

Bowling (Cricket), i. 229 -234 
in the North, i. 128 
(Irish .Sports), i. 597 
Bowls, i. 125-13* 

Engi.i.sh, I. 125-127 
Scottish, i. 127-128 
Bow-net (^Falconry), i. 368 
Boxing, i. 131- 159 
accidents in (First Aid), i. 397 
cliatnpionships, i. t86 
Box-seat (Driving), i. 340 
Brace (Canoes), 1. 178 
(Coursing), i. 2o«} 

Bracer (Archery), i. 42 
Bracli (Dogs), i. 314 
Bnulfield (games at), ii. 140 
Bradooti. See Bridooii 
Brail (Falconry), i. 372 
Brake (('yclingX *-.*79 
use of (Cycling), i. 267 
Brakes (Driving), i. 339, 340 
Bnancliers (Falconry), 1. 372 
Bna-ssy (Golf), i. 459 
Bramly bull, I. 153 
Break (Cricket), 1. 231, 245 
Break-back (Cricket), i. 245 
Break ground (Boxing), i. 133, 
139 

Breaking and training (Dogs), i. 
527 329 

Break sod (Red Deer Hunting), 1. 

584. 

Bream, 1. 26 
measurements of, i. 139 
(Thames Standard), i. 196 
flat, i. 27 

flat, me:«Kiirements of, i. 140 
sea, ii. 317 

sea, measuremeiUs of, 1.^140 
Breast h.arncss (Driving), i. 340 
race (Rowing), ii. 296 
wall screens (Decoys), i. 300 
Breeching (Driving), i. 340 
Breech-loading guns, introduction 
of, i. 493 

Bkekutng Foxhounds, i. 538- 
, i. 528 

thonmghbreds, i. 530-532 
polo ponies, ii. 127 
(R.acing), ii. 179-181 
Brent goose, i. 478 
Bridle (Driving), i. 340 
Bridoon (Driving), i. 340 
Brighton course (Racing), ii. 222 
Bkindlkii Gni;, I. 453 
measurements of, 1. 107 
Brisket (Dogs), i. 329 
(Horse), i. 537 
Brittle .shot (Curling), ii. 63 
Braid jump, law relating to, i. 

Broadsword,!. 140-146 
Brocket (Keel Deer), i. 5^9, 584 
Broken kn'ies (Horse), lu 511 
limbs (First Aid), i. 395 
' time (Amateurs), i. 2 
Brook trout, close time for, in 
U.S.A., i. 376 

Brough (Curling), i, 259, ^63 
Brow (Red Peer), i. 584 
Browbaiid (Driving), 1. 340 
Brow-tine, 1. 99 

Brown bear, measurements of, i. 
101 

(European), 1 . 88-gz 
hare, 1. 503, 505 
hyaena, 1. 585 

hyaena, measurements of, i. 101 
Bruises (First Aid), i. 395 
Brush (Foxhunting), i. 58a 
use of. to fox, i. 435 
Bucket (Rowing), ii. 396 
Buckhounds, history of, i. 569 
Buck-jumpers ii* 250 
Buck knee (Horse), 1. 537 


Buffalo and Bison, distribu- 
tion and characteristics, i. 
1x3-116 

. Capk, i. 146-150 
Cape, measurements of, i. T03 
African, compared with lion, ii. 7 

S i. 150, 151 
97 

neasurcnients of, i. 103 
Bulger (Golf), i. 459 
Bull (Deck Sports), i. 293 
Bullets, i. 5 

Bullet shot (Curling), i. 263 
Bullfinch (Foxhunting), i. 582 
Bulls and Bull-Fighting, i. 
i5i-*S9 

Bull-trout, li. 302, 300 
Bully (FIton Football), ii. 143 
(F'lvcs), i. 398 
(Footb.Tli), 1. 428 
(Hockey), i. 516 
(Hockey), ruleconcerning, i. 5x9 
Bulwcr's pheasant, ii. 87 
Bump-h;ill (Cricket), i. 24^^ 
Bumping race (Rowing), li. 296 
Bunker (Golf), i. 472 
Bunkers (Golf), i. 458 
rule concerning ((iolO, 474 
Bunt hit (Baseball), i. 79 
Burchcir.s rhinticeros, measure- 
ments of, i. 110 

zebra, measurements of, i. tio, 
ii. 636 

Burdens (Canoes), i. 178 
(Rowing), ii. 296 
Burliel. See Biirrcl 
Burmese wiki ox, measurements 
of, i. 103 

Burned (Bowls), I. 129 
Burning moors, ii. 2u 
Burnock W.aler (Curling), i. 257 
Biirr (Red Deer), i. 584 
Bukrkl, i. 159, ifxj 
Caucasian, nieasureincnts of, i. 
X04 

Burst (Foxhunting), 1. 582 
Bushbuck, i. 39 
measurcinents of, i. 106 
Bush Piu, i. i()o 
Bustard, i. t6c>- 162 
African, i. 162 
Shooting in Andai.usia, i. 
162 

close time for, i. 444 
Butt (ijicrossc), j. &*(» 

(Salmon Fly), ii. 310 
Butt-ended air-tubes (Cycling), i. 
282 

Butterfly and .Moth Col- 
lecting, i. 162-164 
Buttock OYrcstliiig), ii. 547 
Button (Falconry), i. 367 
(Rowing), ii. 296 
ear (Dogs), i. 329 
Buttress (Fives), i. 4c»> 
dimensions of, i. 403^ 

Butts for grouse shooting, i. 489 
Buxton bit (IViviiig), i. 340 
Bye (Boxing), i. 139 
(Coursing), i. sot; 

(Cricket), i. 245 
(Association Football), i. 428 
the (Golf), 460 


Caber-tossing, i. 511 
Caddie (Golf), i. 472 
Caddis, i. 29 
Cadge (Falconry), i. 372 
Cage (CroquetX I- 253 
Cabots (ToMgganing), ii. 470 
Caiman, i. 1, 250 
Cairn terrier, i. 323 
Calf-knee (Horsc)^ i. 537 
^lifornian quail, li. 78 
Calkin (Horse), i. 537 
Call (Cricket), 1 ;,f 4S 
C^litig moose, ii. 32 
(Roedeer), ii. 265 
Calx (Eton FootballX ii* 

Caman (Hurling), j. 595 ^ 
Camber (Canoes), i. 178 
Cambridge Cricket (Ground, i. 343 
Cambridge Rowing, it. aSo-aSS 
Cambridgishire (Racing), ii. 317 
Camping uuT, i. 164-168 
Canadian canoes, i. 170^ 177, 178 
foxes, i. 436 

Canada lynx, measurements of, 
- Ljo* . 


Canker (Dogs),. i. 326; ii. 526 
(Falconry), i. 372 
Cannon bone (Horse), i. 537 
Cannoning (Curling), i. 263 
Cannotiitc (Guns), 1. 493 
Canoci, i. 178^ 
y.Twl, definition of, i. 172 
Canoeing, i. 168-178 
Caff. Buffalo, i. 115, 146-150 
measurements of, i. 103 
hartehecst, i. 505 
CArEKCAii.7.iF., 1. 179-180 
Stalking, i. 1B0 
(C^ame Preservation), ii. 135 
Capybara, i. 600 
Caracal, ii. 14 
Cakibcju, i. 95, 180-181 
measurements of, i. to8 
Carp, i. 28 
Carnatic, i. 32 
meastireinents of, i. 182 
(Thames Standard), i. 196 
Carrousel ('rotirtianierils), li. 399 
Carry (F.*i1coiiry), i. 372 
((iolf), i. 472 

Carvel-built (Rowing), ii. 296 
Cast (Angling), i. 29 
(.Archery), 1. 40 
(Bowls), i. 12O, T29 
(Falconry), i. 3^2 
(Foxhunting), 1. 582 
bowl, i. T29 

Castinj' (Falconry), i. 371, 372 
(Taxidermy), ii. 453 
Castors (Horse), i. 537 
Cat (Bundy), i. 71 
foot (1 logs), i. 329 
Catapult Shoo ting, i. 182, 183 
Caleb (Cricket), i. 245 
(Rowing), ii. 296 
hold (Foxhunting), i. 582 
Catcher (Baseball), i. 73 
Catching: (Hockey), rule con- 
cerning, L 520 
(Lacrosse), i. 607^ ^ 

Catchweighls (Buxing), 1. 139 
Calla, i. j2 

Caucasus Dekk-Stalking, i. 
307-310 

Caiieasiati ibex, 1. 5B7 
tnr, ineasure.incnis of, 104 
Cave F'.xplokation, ii. iS-sj 
Cavesson *>/* Cavezon (Driving), 
i* 34« 

Cement courts (T^awn Jennis), 
i. 617 

ponds (Curling), i. 256 
Central African harnessed^ ante- 
lope, measurements of, i. 10O 
Centre (Lacrosse), i. 607 _ 
and fielder (Baseball), i. 77 
forw.ard (Football), i. 422 
forward (Hockey), i. ;;i6 
half-back (Football), 1. 419 
half-back (Hockey), i. 517 
of percussion (Broiidsword), 


> 4.4 

rusher (American Football), 1. 
424, 436 

lhree-f|uartcr (Football), 1. 4*b 


Cesarewitch (Racing), ii. 216 
Chain (Cycling), i. 374 
(Otter-hunting), i. 503 
stays (Cycling), i. 272 
Chamois, i. 183-185^ 
measurements of, i. 105 
Championships, i. 185-186 
Chance (Cricket), L 245 
Change (Foxhunting^, i. 582 
bowler, (Cricket), 1. 245 
ends (Cricket), i. 245 
of engagement (Fencing), i* 
Channd-slone (Curling), ». -‘SOi 
263 . 

Chap and tie (Curling), i* 

263 

Char, i. 186-187 

(Lacrosse), rule concerning, »■ 
*609 

Charsingha, »• 35 

measurements of, 1. 107 
Charterhouse (Games at), n. 1 » » 
Chase (Tennis), ii-.^fio 
law concerning, ii. 4/*.') 

“ Chasers '*(RaciiigX li* a.i:?. . v 
Chauniing p'' Clhaniing (Drivu*.-, » 

i. 340 


> <r . 
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Check (Kalcoiiry), i. 372 
(Foxhunting^, i. 582 
cord (Doe), i. 328 
Checking (Lacrosse), i. 607 
C'heer (Pheasants), ii. 87 
(Jhkktaii, i. 187-18^ 
measurements of, 1. zoi 
African, i. t8q 
Chcetal, see ClieetuI 
CiiEKTCL, i. 189-1^ 
measurements of, i. 108 
Chcltenliani (Games at), ii. 140 
Cherugh (Falconry), t. 366 
Chesapeake Kay retriever, i. 318 
Chested arrows, ii. 41 
(.'hester (ai|i (Kiicing), ii. 212 
course (Racing), ii. 292 
Chickani, i. 503 

Chillinghain bull, measurements 
of, I. ic)2 
Chilwa, i. 33 

(Chimney (Mountaineering), ii. 28, 


Chin-groove (Driving), i. 340 
(Horset, i. 340, 537 
Chinese francolin, i. 439 ; 11. 78 
leopard, i. 625 
Chinkara, see Chickara 
Chipping (Curling), i. 263 
the winner (Curling), i._25Q 
Chirii, ine.'isiircments of, i. 

Chiial, i. 32 
Chop (Rowing), ii. 296 
stick (Sea-fisliing), ii. 320 
stroke (Croimet),^ i. 252 
(/hopiKuI (Foxliunting), i. 582 
Choii.singha, iiie:i.suri-mcius of, 
i. 107 

Christ’s College, Krecon (Games 
at), ii. 140 

Hospital (Games at), ii. 140 
Chub, i. 25 

mcasureineiils oOi i._i9^J 
(Tbanu's standaiil), i. 196 
Chiick ir ( Pnrtriilge), ii. 78 
C'huckle (Curling), i. afij ^ 

('iiifjcr track (.Athletics), i. 61 
f’iry and Subtirluiti (K.icing), ii. 


City of London School (Games 
at), ii. 141 

Clnckcii (Hailes), 11. 14 1 
Claiiiiing n horse (Selling Races), 
ii. 210 

“ ('lapped ” (H.are hunting),!. 55^ 
Clarke .s aiilelopc, meas. of, 1. 

It'ib 

gaaelle, i. 36, 450 
(Tlay-hall risliiiig, 1. 22 
Ci.Av KiRii Shouting, ii. 96-99 
Cleck (Angling), ii. 29 
(Golf), i. 459 

Clerks of the Course, duties of 
(Athletics), i. 64 
(Racing), ii. 191 
duties of, ii. 224 

Clerk of the Scales (Racing), 
ii. T90 

duties of, ii. 224 

>• ^40. 537 

Lliflon (Games atX ii> 14 1 
Climhing-iruiis, ii. 36 
Clinker-built (KowtiigX ii. 296 
Clinker Fours (Oxforal ii. 285 

z'lSr... //'. : 


see Fence 

Months and Game Laws 
Close time. (African big gameX 

i. 5)4 

(Induin big game)J. 97 
Close Time for Fish, L 374- 

, 37* . 

foraame,!. 4,,. 447 
for bir*Vjiot game, 1. 447 
Clouded leopara, i. 625 
measurements of, i. 100 ^ 

^ tiger, measurements of, i. xoo 
(ArcheryX i. 47 
Clubs (Golf), T. 45B'459 
for Mies (Golf ;^i. 47* 

Clumber ^niel, i. 320 
Coacher (RiseballX t. 78 

w.lub (Driving), 1. 340 
^oal score (Curling), 1. 263 
<^oabfish, if. 138 
, nteasurements of, i. 194 
Coaming er Combing (Canoes), 
ti. 178 


Coarse Fish, i. 22-28 
close time for, i. 374 
^culture, ii. lug-iii 
Cob (Horso), i. 537 
(.Swan), ii. 418 
Cockee (Curling), i. 263 
(Rocker (SpanicN), i. 3^0 

C«jc;kcyc (Driving), i* 340 

Coi'.k-feathcr (Arobery), i. 44 
CocK-picHTiNr. ii. 393-394 
(Deck .Sports), i. 294 
Coek'pii (Cniuics), i. 178 
Coi:k-iip (Indian anglingX i. 33 
Coil, ii. 317 
iiifasureiiionts of, i. 1(34 
Coffin bone (Horse), i. 537 
Cuiting (Curling), i; 

Coke's bartebeust, i. 507 
Coker sail cloth, ii, S7 

Col (MouniaiiKTring), >i- 3^*, 53 

Coll (Curling), 1. 263 

Collar (Angling), i. 29 

(Driving), i. S4« 

(Riigliy Fooiliall), i. 428 
(Lacrosse), i. 
of whip (Driving), i. 340 
Coll.ars ((\iiirsiiig), i. yoi) 

Collinge .axle (l)rivingX *• 340 
('nllooli (Indian Angling), 1. ^9 
Colly ((.'nrliiig). i. 262 
(?olonel Kogey (Golf X i. 460 
Colours, county (Cricket), i. 244, 
^ . “45 

Colquhoun Sculls (Cainhridge), 
li. 2S8 


Colls (Crii'kel), i. 24^ 

(Millie forw.ard (K owing), it- ’-ti/* 
Conic rmind (R*V>;l'y Fo -tballX 
i. 428 

Coinm.anding(Kro.adswnrd), i. 143 
Comiiilssnrc (Horse), i. 537 
(!oin|Miiind attacks (Fencing), i. 
.184 

Concrete courts (Ijawn Tennis), 
i. 6 t7 

Cune':idjiisting liub (CydiiigX 
i. 277 

Conferenre code (Crixiuct), i. 252 
Conger, ii. .317 
measiireiiients of, 194 
ConjiiiKtivitis (First Aul), i. 305 
Conservancy OK Rivers, i. 194- 
196 ^ 

Consiilalion race (Athletics), i. 61 
Continuous trai:c ('I'andem), i. 334 
Contraction, parries by(Fencing)f 


Convert (Rugby FootlwlIX i* 4'*'8 
“Cool” hehind (F.toii Football) 
ii. T44 

Cope(F.dconryX i. 37 s 
(Ferrets), i. 393 
Coper (Horse), i 537 
Coqui Francolin, i. 439 
CoKAri.KSj i. 196-197 
Indian, i. 197 
Cordite, i. s 

Core (Curling), i. 263 

Corks (Athletics), i. 61 
Cormorant, i. 197-199 
Cornell rowing, ii. 291 aga 
Corner (Boxing), i. 1.39 

hit (Kandy), «• 7'-- 

hit (Hockey), i. 516 

kicks (Association FootlalU, 1. 


42O1 4J3 

(Eton FoolballX it. 14 3 
Cornice, ii. 38, 40, 53 ^ 
(Mountaineering >, ii. 30 ^ 
Coronary process (Horse), i. 537 
Coronet (Horse), i. 537 
(Red Deer), i. 584 
Cot (Kowls), i._ 129 
Cote (Bowls), i. 129 
(Coursing), i. 209 ^ 
Cotter-pin (Cycling), *. 274 
Couch (Oiterhunling), 1. 583 
Cougar, ii. X54 _ . 

measuremeuts of, 1. lOo 

Couloir, ii. 53 . „ _ 

(MvmtaiiieeringX n. 28 
Counter (KoxiiigX i* *39 
(Broadsword), i. 143 
(FencingX i- 384 „ 
(Foxhunting), 1. 582 . 

Countcr-discngagenicnt, 1. 383 
Counter-parries, i. 384, 385 
Countcr-reposte, 1. 390 
Counter-time, i. 14.3 
Counting hound.s, 1. 547 


County Championship (Cricket), i. 


214 • 

(Rughy Football), !• 4^8^ 
Classification (Cricket), i. 214 
Colours (Oicket), i. 244, 245 
Cricket, I. 242, 24 ( 

Cricket, laws cnni:erniiig, i. 2x4 
Matches (Hockey), i. 519 
Coupling reins (Driving), i. 333, 
34 » 

up (Driving), i. 333 
Couplings (Dogs), i. 329 
Coiirgc (Sea.fishiiigX '>• 32* 
Coiirsiis ( Racing), ii. 22(3-22^ 

(Steeplechasiiig), ii- 

CoUKSiNi;, i. 199-210 
Cover the water (Rowing), ii. 296 
Cover-jioini ((Jricket), i. 24S 
([.acrosseX i- 607 
Coverts (Fox), 437i 550i sSj 
(P heasant), ii. 84 
Cuw-hof kcil (l.togs), i. jaij 

(Horse), i. 537 
Cuwc(.vtv Ki>wu) 

Cox (Rowing), ii. 296 
Coxswain, ii. 282-283 
Cuxswaiiiless boats (Kowln.g), ii- 
296 

fours (Cambridge), ii. 288 
fours (Dxforil), ii. 285 
Coyote ( I'r-spi ingX 479 
Cr.ib (Falconry), i. 372 
(Rowin X ii- ’96 
Crabhcl Park .Stud (Horses), i. 527 
Cr;irked heels (Ho se), ii. 522 
C'i.i-np (F;d«'iinr' ), i. 306 
(Phiais:uits), li 83, S7 
Craiiipi-d oiuls ( emiis), ii. 464 
Craiiipit (Curling), i. 261, 264 
Crampon, ii. 30, 

Cniiiks (Cycling), i. 274 
Crank axle (Cyi.l.ng), i. 274 
detachment (• yclin.'), i. 274 
Creancc(F:di'*.iiiry), i. 372 
Crease (('ricket), 1. 214 
Oei-piiig (.An hery), i. 46 
(.Vest (Doj^s) i. 329 
Crevasse, li. 38, 5.3 
CKii'iCKr, 210 247 
aciideiits in (First Aid), i. 397 
(Amateur), i. 3 
Criollo polo pony, ii. 1-27 
I'roaks (Falconry), i- 372 
Cr<M*kets(Ked Deer), k 584 
(Malvern Football), ii. 148 
CkocoihiJ'Is, i. 247 749 
Crocodile bird, i. 248 
Cropping (Dogs), i. jio, 323, 331 
Ckim^L'ET, i. 251-255 
Cn)s.s-ljow(Roi>k SiuKiting), ii. 269 
t’ross-bullock (Wrestling), ii. 547 
Cross-ctiunter, i. 136, 139 
Cross Coi.'ntrv Riinnini’., i. 49 
Cross-hand (KowIsX i. 129 
Cross*! (Lacrosse), i. 606 
(rule conreriiiiig), i- fK>9 
Crossing (Hockey), rule concern- 
ing, i. 520 
(Pt»lo), ii. 129 
(Racing), ii. 227 ^ 
tmccs (Driving), i. 341 
Cross-string (l^icnwise), i. 607 
Croup (llorseX i. 537 
Crttisiiig, ii. 613 
Crupper (Driving), i. 340 
dock (Driving), i. 340 
Crust of the feet (Horse), i- 537 
Crusting (Caribou), i. 181 
Cr>’s:ds (Archery), i. 41 
Cubhiinliiig, i. 542-54J 
Cudgel play, ii. 3G0 
Cup (GoliX i. 4^5 
(Racing), ii. 224 , . . • 

Cup-adjusting hub (Cycling), 1. 


277 

Curb (DrivingX 34* 
bits (Driving), »• 34«. 

Ciirby hocks (Horse), ii. S*** 
Curlew, ii. 315 
(IcelandX i. .593 
Curling, i. 256-265 
Currey Cup (Marlborough 
Games), ii. 148 
Cut (Cricket), i. 221, 223, 24s 
(Golf), i. 47*. ^ , 

(Lawn lcnni.s), 1. 614 
(Rackets), ii. 243 
line (Rackets), ii- 244 
over (Cricket), i- 245 
over (Fencing), i. 382 


Cuts (Krimds word), i. 143 
Ori.E Raving, i. ■2%-'29o 
Cvvi.iNG, i. 265-29-2 
aorideiits in (First Aid), i. 397 
(anmicurs), i. -2 _ 
ch.ampionsiii]is, i. x86 
FOR Wo.MKN, i. 290-292 
Cyclists’ Touring ('ImI), 1. 27r 
Cyclometers, i. 2S1 
Cyprian sheep, measgreincnts of, 
104 


Dah, ii. 318 
nicAsureiuents of, i. 292 
Dai:c, 25 

measurements of, i. 2172 
(Thames standard), i- 196 
Dachshiiiitl, i. 68, 325 
Dam (Curling ', i 264 
Daina (b-izelle, i. 450 
Dandie Dimiiont terrier, i. 3it, 
322 

Dappled (Horse), i. 537 
liaricy Arabian (Horse), i. 525 
Darwin's Rhea, ii. 6i> 

Dash hoard ( I iriviiigl, i. 341 
Deail (( lolIX i. 47'2 
ball ( Kasi-iiall), i. 79 
ball ((yo-ket), i- '.!4S 
b.ill (C'riM|ui‘t ), i. 753 
ball (Football), i. 4-28 
bdl line (Rugby Fo<itball), i. 

43*5 

boundary law (Croquet), i- 253» 

bowl, I. 1-29 
length ( Kiiwlsl, i. 129 
Dimd-lieat, i. 6 t 

Jicck feathers (Falconry), i. 372 
Si'OR rs, i. 292 296 
Declare (( ’ricket), i. 245 
Decov-., I. 796-3 «»i 
Decoy, ]io,ii iiing in,i. 445 
Dcd.uis (Tennis), ii. 459 
Deer, penalty tor killing (Game 
I.aws) i. 417 , . 
me.-iKiirt:nii-nls of, 1. 107 -109 
cart, i. S7W57* 
hunting, i. 511 -^531^ 
park, poaching m, i. 445 
Deerhound, i. 31 t, 314 
iJKK.USTAl.KlNli, i. 301-3“; 
J)efence fields (l.,acrossc), i. 607 
Derbiaii cl.and, i. 345 
mi;asurunient.s of, i. 105 ^ 

Derby, conditions of (Racing), it. 
197, etc. 

Dcrliysliire Oii-ket Ground, i. 243 
Deuce ( I ,.twii Tennis), i. O2T 
Deuce-game (L'twn Tennis), i. 
621 

Devon and Soiiier.set .St:ighounds, 

i- 578 

Dew cl.aws(l)ogsX 1- 3**1 3*9 
lap (Dogs), i. 3*9 
Diainoiul (Kaseball), 1. 79 
Sculls (Henley), ii. 294 
'• Die Hard " terriers, 1. 323 
Directors (Bowls), i. 1-29 

Disc Throwing, i. 59 
I lisengage (Broailsword), 1. 144 
(Fencing), i. 382 . 

Dish Faccd(lh»gsX t- 3*9 
Dishing (Horse), i. 537 . 
Dislocation (First Aid),*. 39® 
Distance (Racing), *** 
Distemper (Dogs), i. 3*61 549 » 
it- 52f* . V . 

Ditcli— Newmarket (Racing), i. 


2, 221 

[)itchers (Jkiwls), 1- 129 
Diving, ii. 424 425 . 

Division (Coursing), 1. 209 
Divot ((bilf), »• 47* 

Dock (Horse), i. .34<> 537 
Docking (Dogs), 1. Ji 1, 3*9 
Dodging (L*'M’*‘>ssc)i *• 607 
Dog, i. sro 

((ianiekeepCTs), 1. 441, 443 
clubs, i. 311 , 
diseases of, ii. 5S!3-5*8 
licences, ii. i 
shows, i. , 

(Siudbix>ks), u. 414 .. „ 

training for the gun, 11. 338—343 
Dog-fall (Wrestling), ii. 547 
Dog-jump (Decoys), 1. 3^ 
Doggeti's Coat and Badge, 1. 
7711, 297 
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Donkey-half (Rugby Footljall), i. 

Door (tennis), ii. 459 
Dorcas Gaxelle, i. 450 
measurements of, i. xo6 
Dok£, ii. 88, 89 
Dormjr(Golr ), i. 460, 470 
l^ry, ii. 317 
measurements of, 1. 330 
Dotterel, ii. 116 
hawking, i. 361 
Double (I'encing), i. 386 
(Foxhunting). 1. 38s 
(KacketsX ii. -.'4^ 
play (Baseball), l 79 
thong (Driving), i. 341 
Douiiar (Curling), i. 364 
Dowicr blade (Skating), ii. 361 
Dowling (Shrewsbury Footliall), ii. 
*57 

Down (Golf), i. 473 

Downs (American Foolb.'ill), i. 

Drais%*oxhunting), i. 549, 553, 
58a ^ 

Drn^ (Driving), i. 341 
f boxhunting), i. ^83 
(Otter Hunting), 1. 565- 567 
Drag PCunting, i. 553-55-| 
Draught reins (Driving), 1. 333, 

^ . . 

Draw (Boxing). 1. 137. *39 
(Broadsword), 1. 144 

1 Bowls), 1. taS, i3t> 

Coursing), i. 309 
Cnckct), i. 334, 245 
Curling),^ i. 35B, 364 
Foxhunting), i. 58a 
Golf), i. 47a 

Dribbling (Bandy), i. 7a 
(Rugby FooiballX i- 407 
(.Association Football), 1. 433 
Drift (DecoysX *• 300 
Drip-cups (Canoes), i. 178 
Drive (CricketX i. aaa, 345 


(Curling), i. 264 
Driver (CurlingX i- 364 
(Bowlsl i. 129 
(Golf ),1 459 
Driving^ 1. 330-340 
game, 1. 442 
geese, i. 480 
grouse, i. 488 
pariridgesj ii. 75, 77 
roe-deer, 11. 365 

Drop of the ball (TennisX ii. 460 
Drop- Ear (DogsX i. 3m 
Droi>-kick (Rugby Football), i. 

47" 

Drop-oiit.rules concerning (Rugby 
Football), i. 430, 433 
Dropped goal (Rugby Football), 
i. ^38 

Dropping at goal (Rugby Foot- 
ImllX 1.411 

Drug ice (Curling), i. 364 
Dry (Curling), i. 364 
Dry-fly fishing, i. ir, is ; ii. 48.9 
Duck (Boxing), i. 135, 137, 139 
Duck Shooting, 1 3^3-344 
Ducks-egg (Cricket)i !. 345 
Duff (Goit X i. 469, 473 
Duggler (Bowk), i. 129 
Dug-out (Canoes), i. 179 
Duiker, i. 344, 39 
measurements of, 1. 107 
Duiketbuk. See Duiker. 

Dulwich Collegi'. (Games at), ii. 


Dumb ifKkey (Driving), 34* 
Dumb-bell (Gymnastics), i- 50a 
Dun (Horse), 1. X37 
Dun-birds (Fociu'rd), ii. lai 
Dunlin, ii. 314 
Dunlop tyre (Cycling), i. 283 
Dunt Salmon-fly, ii. 310 
Durham Ranger Salmon-fly, ii. 
310 

Dusky redshank, ii. 314 
Dutch hoods (Falconry), i. 368 
Dvtch skittles, iL 381 

'T.. C. powders (Guns), i. 3, 493 
Eagle (Falconry), i.^3, 366 
Eared uhe:^sant, ii. S 
Earned run (Kascball), i. 79 


Easy (RowingX ii. apy 
Earth (FoxMmting), i* 58a 
Earth-hog, i. i 

Earth stopping (FoxhutiUngX >• 

Eart1i^.wJlHWyLaX i- 

Eclipse Stakes, conditions of 
(Racing), ii. 198 
Eczema (Ferrets), i- 393 
Edge in (CurlingX i< 364 
Edinburgh Academy (games atX 
ii. 141 
Eel, i. aB 

medfturemcnts of, i. 344 
Effacement (Fencing), i. 377, 378 
Eggs of game birds, c.ose time 
for, i. 444 

of game birds, stealing (Game 
l.aws), I. 446 
Eider duck, i. 343 
Eight, dimensions of (Rowing), ii- 
277 

Eights (Oxford Rowing), li. 284, 
386, 297 

Ejectors (Ciuns), 1. 496 
Elano, i, 345-346^ . 

measurements of, 1. 205 
Elliow (Decuj'sX i* 300 
(Horse), i. 537 
(DogsX I. 329 

Elbow-in turn (Curling), i- ads 
KIbow-out turn (Curling), i* 262 
Elei‘iiant, i. 346-358 
measurements of, i. 110 
(Indian), i. 97 
Elk, i. 358-360; ii. 31-23 
(Moo%X measurements of, i. 
109 

(Whouper Swan), u- 415 
Esiti, 1.361 
End (Curling), i- adi 
(Bowls), i. ia6, 139 
Kndew (Falconry), i. 373 
Ends (I'hrist s HospitalX ii- 141 
Engage (Broadsword), i-, 144 
Engagement (Fencing), i. 380 
English board (Gymnastics), i. 
502 

Enter (Coursing), i. 209 
(Dogs), i-.3»9 . ^ 
(Foxhunting), 1- 583 
Fhitries, Laws relating to (Ath- 
letics). i. 63 
(KaciiigX ii- 226, 337 
Ep.soiii course (Racing), ii. 33t 
Erckcll's Krancolin, i. 439 
brgot (Horse), i- 537. 

Ermine (Trapning), ii. 47 
Error (Baseball), i- 79 . 

Essex cricket grouiid, i. 243 
Eton-<'uurt (Fives), i. 398 
Eton Fives, i. 399-400 
rules of, 401-403 
Eton g.'inies, ii. 143-145 
and Westni.ij.sier, early rowing 
at. ii. 370 

Ettle (Curling), i. 264 
Event (Athletics), i. 63 
Ewe neck (Horse), j- 537. 
Exchanging (Cuur^ina), i. 209 
Exmoor, Red deer, hunting on, i. 

578 58* . ^ . 

Expenses (Foxhunting), 1. 542 
(tlare huiitiiig), i- 555, 557 
Express bullets, i. 134 
Extras (CricketX i. 245 
Eyas hawk.s, i. 366, 37a 
Eyed hooks, i. 11 
Eyrie (KulconryX 37B 


Fabric of ^res (Cycling), i. a8i 
Face (GolfX i. 47a 
(Lacrosse), i. 6u6, 610 
Fair ball (Baseballl 79 
Fair-catch (Rugby r'liotballX rules 
cuncernitig, i. 4^ 431 
Fair hit (BaseMll), 1. 79 
Falcon, i. 363, 365, 37a 
Falconer's club, i. 3^ 

Falconers’ Society, i. 364 
Falconry, i. 362-373 
Fall of the baif^TennisX ii. 460 
Fallow dekr, i. 373'374 
measurements of, t. 108 
False edge (BroadswordX i- 144 
Fault (BadmintoiiX i- 70 
(Lawn TennisX rules concern- 
ing, i. 6aa 
(Ra»etMX ii* 844 


Peak (FalconryX i. 37a 
Dogs, i. 329 

(Foxhunting), i* 582 
Feather (RowingX ii. 397 
Feathers (ArcheryX i. 41 
Feather-weight (BoxinjpX i- *39 
Feeble (Broadswort^ 1. 144 
Feeder cricket (Christ's HospitalX 
ii. 14* 

Feeding (Rugby Footliall)^ i. 409 
(Association FootballX 1- 420 
definition of, i. 429 

Feint (BoxingX <> *37i *39 
(PencingX 1. 384 

Feinting ^ughy FootballX i- 406 
Felly (Driving), i- 34* 

Fen skating, ii. 372 
Fence (Coursing), i. 209 
Months, i. 374-376 
(Char), i. 187 
Krncing, i. 376-391 
Fkkukts, i. 391-^94 
Fetlock (iiorseX 1. ^7 
Fettes (Games at), li. 145 
Fewterer (('oursingX i. 209 
Field game (Eton Fooihall), ii. 
143, 144 

Fielding (Oicket), 1- 234-236 
Fieldsmen, fiosiiion of (Cricket), 
i. 216, 317 

Figure skating, ii. 361-373 
.sy-tem (Hors«-breedingX i. 53* 
(RacingX h- *86 
Fillet strap (Dnyi»KX i- 34* 

Fin (RowingX ii- 297 
Final (AthleticsX i. 63 
Fini;cr pluy (Fencing), i. 381 
Finkh (Rowing), ii. 372, 375 
Fire-backed pheasant, ii. 87 
Firing (BowlsX i. 126, 129 
First Aid, i. 394 398 
First-class cricket, 1. 245 
counties (Cricket), i. 314 
First cut (Fives), 1. 398, 399, 401, 
402 

First home (LucrosseX i- 607 
spear (Wild Boar), i. >33 

(Pig StickiiigX ii. 89, 92 

Fisii culture, II. 106-114 
Fishery Hoards, i. 194 
Fishing, law coiicermng, ii. 407 
Fit the tee (Curling), i. 261, 364 
Fivc-ion yachts, ii. 603 
Five yard rule (American Foot- 
ball), i. 4^4 

Five y.irds (Rugby FootballX i- 

Fives, l 398 -.403 
Flag (Dogs), i. 329 
slew.'ird (Coursing), i- 203, S09 
Flaiiconnade (Fencing), i. 385 
Flank (HorseX i- 537 
Flankers, duties of (Crouse Driv- 
ingX i- 499 . 

Flapper-shooting, 1. 343 
Flash (Foxhunting), i. 583 
Flat-head, ii. 317 
Flea-bitten (Horse), i. 537 
Fleck (CoursingX^i. 20^ 

Flee the icc (CurlingX i. 264 
Flews (Dogs), i- 329 
Flight pond (pochard), ii. lau 
shooting (DucksX i. 342 
Flights (AnclingX i. 29 
(Athletir'sX i- 62 
Fling (Foxhunting), i. 58a 
Flirt (Archery), 1. 4* 

Floats (Angling) i. 17 
Float fishing, i. 17^ 
tackle for pike, ii. loi 
Floating-fly, i. 12 
Fioc>r-h^riJs (Canoes), i, 178 
Floricans, i. joo 

Flounder, mci^surenients of, i. 403 
Fly ball (Baseball), i. 79 
Fly-Fisher’s Club, i. ^ 
Fly-Fishing (Pike), ii. 105 
(Salmon), ii- 305 
(Trout), li- 4B9 

Fly-tying fur Salmon, ii- J09- 
311 ^ 

FOR Trout, ii. 449-501 
Flying man (Eton FootballX ii. 
*43 

inare(WrcstliiigX ii* 549 
rings (Gynfl!fia.sticsX i. 50a 
squirrels, ii. 64 

wedges (American FootballX i- 


Foible (Broadsword), i- *44 
Foiki^ (Kugby Football), i. 404 
Foil (Fencing), i. 377 
(KoxhiiiitingX i. 58a 


lOttcrhuntingX i. 583 
(lied deer huntingX i- 584 
Follow on (Cricket), 1. 346 
through (GolfX 1. 405 
up (Rugby Football), i- 429 
Foot(Falconry),i.373 
Foothai.i., i. 40^-434 
accidents in (First AidX i* 397 
(Amateurs), i. 3 
championships, i. 186 
(Gaelic), i. 596 
(ibsoleie, ii. :}94 

Footlxiard (Driving), i. 341 . 

Footer (BowlsX i. 125, 129 
Foot-rot (Ferrets), i, 393 
Foot sore (CurlingX L 260 
Foozle (Golf), i. 472 
Forced out (Huseball), i. 79 
Fore (Golf), 1. 473 
Foreai m ( Horse), i. J37 
Fore-caddie (Golf), 1. 472 
Fore-hand (BowlsX i. 129 
Fore hull’ (Curling), i- p<) 4 
Forehand (Horse), i. 537 
Forest goat, iiierisurements of, i. 
*«5 

Forfeits (K.'icing), iii' 226, 227 
Forging (HorseX i. 537 _ 
Forging-foot (DrivingX i- 340 
Fort (Broadsword), i. 144 
Forward play (CricketX i- 220- 
2J1, 237, 346 

(kughy Koothall), i. 407-409 
(As.sociation Football), i. 421- 
423 

Forwards (Hockey), i. 516 
Foul (Athletics), i. 62 ^ 

law relating to (Athletics), i. 63 
(Boxing), 1.139 
(Football), i. 429 
(Lacrosse), rules conceding, i. 
609 

penalty for and definition of 
(Polo), ii. 129 
(Punt RaciiigX ii. iCu 
(Rowing), ii. 397 
ball (Baseball), 1. 79 
line (BaschallX i. 78 
strike (B.'iseb.'illX f- 79 
stroke (Croquet), >- 2541 255 
tip (BiLseball), i- 79 
[nir, dimensions of (RowingX 


FogtoolO, 1.47* 


Four, 

378 

Four- horned antelope, 1. 35, 97, 594 
measurements of, i. 107 
Fotir-ir-hand (Driving), i- 336-340 
Club (Driving), i. 341 
Four three ciuarlers (Rugby Foot- 
ball), introfluctiun of, i. 405 
advantage disciis.seii, i. 411 
hints on play, i. 412 
Foursome (Golf), »- 460 
Fox, i. 435 43B, 44O1 58a ; ii. i./', 
476 . • 

Foxhound, 1. 315 
Bkekding, 1. 538-541 
Foxhunting, i. 54*'‘553 
Fox terrier, i. 311, 3*2 
Frame (CyclingX i- 37 c 
Francolin, i. 439 ; li. 78 
Fraying >tock (Red Deer), i- 584. 
Free kicks (Rugby Football), 1. 
43* 

(Asmation Football), i. 433i434 
position (Lacrosse), i- 610 
puck (HtirlingX i. 596 
shooting (Game Laws), i* 445 
warren (Game Laws), i- 444 
French partridge, ii. 74 , . . 

Freshwater fish, cloaa time for, i. 

,.374 . 
sharks, 1. 3* 

Fringe-eared oryx, theasurenienis 
of, i. 106 

-Frog (HorseX i- 537 
From (FencingX i* 385 ^ 

Frost hite^First Aid), 1. 398 
Frounce (FalconryX *- 37* 

(Association r'ootbailX 4L'> 4 1 -■ 
Full pitch ^'ricketX *- 220 , 246 
Full-shot (GolfX i- 47* . . 

Fur-seal, measurements of, 1. 1" ‘ 
Furker (Eton Football), >>• ‘45 
FutcheiU (DrivingX i- 34* 
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Gadwall, i. 3^(3 

Gaelic Athletic Association, i. 597 
football, i. 596 
Gaflf for salmon, ii. 308 
(Angling), i. 29 
Ga^ (Driving), i. 340 
Gam (Broa(l.swurd)j i. 144 
Galleries ('I'cnnis), li. ^59 
Game, definition of, 1. 443, 447 ; 
ii. 132 

Game-carts, ii. 33^ 

Game certificate, li. i 

GaMK, I'KEShKVATlON OF, U. X32- 

Game guns, i. 494 
Gamkkeki'Err, i. 439-443 
e* (Preservation of Game), ii. 132 
licence, ii. 1 
Gamk Fmws, i. 443-447 
Game licence, i* 44^ ; ii> t 
Gapes (Partridge), li. 78 
(Pheasant), ii. 83, 88 
Garrot tourniquet (First Aid), i. 

GaskPn (Horse), i. 537 
Gate (Football), i. 439 
G:itwick course (Racing), ii. 222 
steciilcchnse course, li. 239 
Gauntlet ( FalconryX 1. 372 
Gauk, i. 447-449 . 

measurements of, 1. 102 
Gavit'il, i. 247 
Gayal, i. 449 
measurements of, i. lo? 

Gaze (Oiler hunting), i. 583 
Gaze-boiitul (Coursing), i. 209 
Gazfm.ks, i. 449-45U 
measurements of, i. 106 
stalking, i. 36 
Itidi.'iii, i. 97 

Gear cases (Cycling), i. 276 
Gearing (CyclingX i. 268, 274 
Geiss (C'hamoisX i< 183 
Geiiisbok, ii. 65 
nieasuremeiits of, i. to6 
GenlleiiicivriUersfSteeiiIcchasing), 
ii. 238, 240 

Geometers (llutterfly Collecting), 
i. 163 

Gerenuk, measurements of, i. 106 
Gerfalcon, i. 363, 3^, 370, 372 
Cerrow (Sambur), ii. 312 
Gig (Rowing), ii. 297 
Giggleswick (games nt), 11. 145 
Gimp (AngliiigX i« 29 
<f 1 KAFFK, 1. 451-453 
measurements of, i. X07 
Glacier, ii. 53 
Glance (CricketX i« 224 
Glenalmond (games at), ii. 145 
Glide (CricketX i*,2a4 
Glissade (Mountaineering), ii. 38, 

Glout;ester.shire cricket grounds. 

Gloves (Boxing), i. 139 
(HockeyX i. 518 
< 5 nu, i. 453-454 
measurements of, 1. 107 
Goa, i. 454-455 
Gtial (Handy\ i. 72 
(Rugby FootballX i. 430 
(Association Football), i. 433 
(Hockey), i. 518 
(HurlingX i. 595 
(I AcrosseX 1. 6u6 
rule concerning, li. 609 
(PoloX iit X33i 128 
crease (LacrasseX i« 607, 6x0 
Goal-keeper (Association Foot- 

{Hockey), 1. 5x8 
(LacrosseX i. 607 
Gml-kic^ (Rugby Football), old 
foiiiAilitiesfo^i.4u4 
definition of, i. 429 
_ (Association FootballX i* 429* 433 
Goal-line (P^iballX i* 429 
Goal-lines (Hockey), i. 519 
Goal-net (Association FootballX i* 
429 

(I^crosseX i. 610 
Goaljiosts, dimensions of (Rugby 

^^FootbaUXi.430 
(Association FootballX i. 433 
Niusiri, i. 455 
Rocky Mountain, i. 455-457 
measurements of, t. X05 
Goats,wild,measurementsof,i. X04 

Goblets (HenleyX U« 294 


Oodir (Lesser Koodoo), i. 606 
Godulpiiin Ar.'ibian (Horse), »• 525 
Gogger (Angling) i. 29 
Gugsee (Curling), i. 264 
GoUlcn-cye duck, i. 343 
Golden minnow, i. 14 
pheasant, ii. 87 
plover, ii. 115 
Golf, i. 457-475 
marine (Deck Snorts), i. 295 
(jood 'un (F.ton Fives), i. 402 
Go'idwoocl (Racing), ii. 214 
course (Racing), li. 222 
Goosk, Wii.u, i. 476-4 Bo 
Goosc-ruiiip«‘d (Horse), i. 537 
Gorai., i. 36, 475 -476 
iiirasureinenis of, i. 105 
Gordon setter, i. 319 
(iorge (F.alconr>'), i. 372 
Gorge-bait, i. 13 
for pike, ii. 104 
Gorge-fishing, i. 29 
Gorge- hook, i. 14 
(lorri P.'iHver (Bustard), i. i(io 
Gorsc coverts (Fox), i. 437 

(FiixhiiiilingX L 550 

Gusforth Park course (K.'iciiigX "• 
222 

Goshawk (Falconry), i. 3<53, 366, 
370. 372 

(Gallic Preservation), ii. 137 
Guup(I.ynx), ii. 12 
Ciraiul Challenge (HenleyX ii. 293 
ttrand National, origin of, ii. 230 
Grant's Gazelle, i. 36, 450 
Gkasmh.ue Swikts. i. 480-484 
“ GnisshopjaT ** fishing (Gray- 

liiiRX «• 486 

Guavling, i. 13, 484-487 
('rhaiiies Standard), i. 196 
close time for, in Michigan, i. 
376 

Great Dane (Dogs), i. 325 
Green (Bowls), «• i25i *29 
turf for, i. 128 
(Golf), i. 472 
cod. .See Coalfish 
pollack, .^e Coalfish 
sandpiper, ii. 314 
Grccnsliank, ii. 31^ 

Greenland falcon, 1. 366, 372 
Grfcvy's zebra, ii. 636 
(;rey (Horse), i. 537- 
Greyhound Cklkbrities, i. 
703-210 

Greyhound, 315 
Grtyhound Stml Hooky i. 201 
<5rcy lag goose, i. 476 
Griffon, i. 326 
Grille (Tennis), it. 459 
Grilse (S.'ilmoii), ii. 303 
Grip (Broadswortl), i, 144 
of foil (Fencing), i. 376 
(GolfX i* 462-463 
Grizzly bear, i. Rj 
measurements of, i. 101 
Groper, ii. 317. 

Grouiui-b.'iitiiig, i. 23 
Ground game, right to kill, i. 444 
Game Act, i. 20T, 440, 443, 503, 
554 ; ii. I, 132, 173 
man (Cricket), u 286 
Grounds, cricket, i. 243, 244 
Gkoitsk, i. 487-492 
(Game Preservation), ii. 134 
close time for, i. 444 
DISEASE, i. 491-492 
law cuiircrning sale of, 446 
moors, ii. 19-21 
poaching, it. 119 
Grub (CricketX >• 248 
Grysbuck, i. 39 

Guanaco, incasiirumcnts of, 1 X09 
Guarding (Howls), i. 128, lay 
(CoursingX i. 209 
(Curling), i. 258, 264 
Gudgeon, i. 28 
(I'nanies Stand.’inl), i. 196 
measurements uf, i. 40a 

Guides (MouiitaineeriiigX 42i 47, 
Gindc.s' nice (Grasmere SjHirlsX 1. 

Gully (MotiiiiaineeringX ii* 54 

Guns, i. 492-500 

(PuntX «• 161 ^ .. 

Club (Pigeon ShootingX u- 93 
licence (Game LawsX 443 
licences, ii. i 
Gunning punts n. 163 
Gunwale (Rowing), 11. 297 


Gurnard, ii. 317 ^ 

Gut, i. 29 . • 

(Salmon I.ineX ii> 306 
Gutties (GolfX i. 458 
Gutturosa gazelle, i. 450 
Gymnastics, i. 500 -502 


Hack or Hatch (Curling), i. 264 
Hack ( FalcunryX i. 372 
Hacking (FootballX i> 404, 429, 

Hasmurrhuge (First AidXJ> 394 
Haggard (FalCiinryX i. ‘Ap 
Halles (Kdinlinrgh AendemyX ii- 
.141 

Hai]eybur>' (games at X ii. 146 
Half-arm hitting (Boxing), i. 138 
Half-hacks (Rugby FootballX i. 
409-410, 4.49 

(AsKociation Football), i. 4x8- 
421, 429 

(Hockey). »• 517 

Half-cock stroke (Cricket), i. 246 
iialf-court line (Lawn Tennis), i. 
621 

(R.aekets). ii. 244 
H.’ilf-niiln (Running), i. 56 
Half nelson (Wrestling), ii. 548 

H.df.one (Golf). 1.472 

Half-raters (N'aclitiiig), ii. 608 
Half-shots (Golf), i. 466 
Half-the-courl (Tennis), ii. 464 
Half-volley (Cricket), i. 220, 246 
(T.;iwii TeiHiis), i. O15, 
kick (AsM*.:iation Footliall), i- 
4»7 

Halved (t «df). i. 459. 47* 
Hames(nriviiigX >■ 341 
Huniiiier throwing, i. 59, 60 
(Highland .'sjx>rtsX i. 512 
rule concerning, i. 64 
Hamiiierles', guns, i. 494 
Hampshire cricket grounds, i. 243 
Handhnll (Irish SportsX i. 597 
Handirap (Athletics),^!. 62 
Handicaps (K.'iciiigX ii* 210-2x9 
rules conci'rniiig(Kaciiig), ii. 225 
Handirapper (KadiigX ii. 1S9 
duties uf(KacingX ii* 224 
Handicapping (Golf), 461 
(l.awu Tennis), i. 6.12 
llaiiil-in (Badminton), i. 70 
(Rackets), ii. 241, 244 

Hand-lining (Sea-fishingX ii* 319 
Haiid-out (B:ulmiiUonX i. 70 
(Rugby Fives)j i, 403 
Hand pieces (Driving), i. 3(1 
Hands (Cricket X i. '246 
(Driving), «• 3’^2. 34 » 

(Association Football), l. 429, 
433 

Hand -spring start (AtbIcticsX i. 6a 
Hutiding olf (Rugby Football), i. 
429 

Handle bars (CyclingX k 268, 274 
Handling (Association Football) 1. 

429. 433 ^ . 

Hang (Cricket), i. 246 
(Lawn Tennis), i. 621 
(Rowing), ii. X74, 297 
Hang-ofif (l.)riving), i. 34X 
ll.'inging ball (GoHX *■ 4^8 . 
Hangul, measurements of, i. 108 
Hank (Wrestling), ii. 547 
HarlmiirCRtMl Deer), i. 579» 584 
Hare, i. 502-505 
(GamckcepersX i..443. 
close time fur selling, i. 444 
(Game Presep-ation), ii. 135 
(Pt>achiiig), ii. X18 
Hare-foot (Dogs), i. 329 
Hakk-hi ntisg, i. 554-562 
Hares and Rabbits Bill. See 
(Ground (iaine Act 
Harling (Red Deer Hunting), i> 
584 

Harnessed antelopes, measure- 
ments of, i. 106 
bushbuck, i. 39 
Harpoons, ii. 324 
Harjioiin guns, ii. 325 
Harried (Curling), *• 264 
Harrier, 1. 316 
IIakkikks, i. 554-562. 

(Hound BrccdingX.i* 54 < 
IL-irrow (g.-uiics at), ii- >46-147 
Hak'1-kiil-.kst, i. 37,. 505 507 
measurements of, i. 107 
Harvard row'ing, ii. 288-292 


Hat trick (CricketX i. 246 
Hatch (CanocsX i. 178 
Haunches (HorseX i. 537 
Havier (Red Deer), i. 584 
Haviers(Red Deer), ii* 248 
(StaEhuiitingX i. 573 
Haw (DugsX I. ^,29 
Hawking, 362-373 
for herons, k 
law concerning, ii. 4«)6 
Hawks ((.'tamekeepers), i. 441 
* (Game Preservation), ii. 136-137 
hawk moths, i. 163 
Hazard (Golf), i. 472 
rules concerning (GolQ, i 474 
Haz.'irds (GolfX ■. 458 .. 

Hazard-side (Tennis), ii. 459 
Head (Bowls), i. 129 

(Curling), i* 261 
(Salmon lly), ii. 3»o 
Head of bicycle, i. 273 
Heads and posts (Military Sports), 
ii. 16 

Headed (FoxhuntingX >• 58a 
Heading (.Association Football), i. 
4*7 

He.'idpiece (Driving), i. 340 
He.'id .show (Decoys), i. 300 
Head-st.'ill (l)riviiig), i. 341 
Hearsl (Red Deer), 579, .584 
Heat (Athletics), *• 62 
Heave (Wrestling), ii. 548 
Heavy weight (Boxing), i. 139 
Hedgehogs ((jamekr-epers), 1. 441 
(Game i'reservntionX ii* 136 
Heel (GolfX i. 472 
Heel and Toe (Athletics), i. 6a 
if eel scent (Foxhiiiiiing), i. 58a 
Imps (Rowing), ii. -297 
llcding(GolO, k 469 
Heeling out (Rugby FootballX i. 
40S, 429 

Held {Rugby Fooiludl), i. 429 
Heni.ey KEGATrA, ii. 293-295, 
207 

Henley, early rowing at, ii. 270 
Heron, i. 508-511 
Heronries, iist of, i. 510 
Hie (Benr-shoutingX i. 89 
High Ash Club (Falconry) i. 364 
High Jumf, i. 50, 51 
law relating to, i. 64 
High leaping (Highland SportsX 
k 512 

High lines (Fencing), i. 379 

Highland Gatiikkings, k 51X- 

513 . . 

Highland lemer, 1. 322 
Hill leopard, i. 62G 
Hilsa, i. 33 

Hilt (BroadswordX i. 144 
Himalayan Black Bear, i. 86 
measurements of, i.^ loa 
Himalayan ebamnis, i. 36 
measurements of, i. 105 
Himalayan ibex, i. ^87 
measiirc.nents of, i. 105 
Himalayan Serow, mc.-isiircments 
of, 1. 105 

Himalayan wild Goat, i. 97 
Hinds (.Staghuiuiiig), i. 573 
Hind-hunting, i. jtHr 
HifPoi'OTAMi's, I. 5.*3-.'>*5 
measurements of, i. 109 
Hob (Bowls), i. 129 
(Ferrets), i. 392 
Hobby, i. 363, 366, 370 
Hock (DogX I* 

(Horse), i. 537 
IIoCKKV, I. 515*5 s*<) 

Hog (Curling), i. 204 , 

rule concerning (CiiriingX *• 

Hog deer, t. 97 
measurements of, i. 108 
Hcxi-itiJNTiNG, ii. 89-93 . 
Hog-jawed (Foxhounds), ». 54® 
llog-scure (Curlinjg), >• '**«», 204 
Hoick (Rowing), «• '-*97 
Hold (Rawing), ii- •'97 
(Wrestling), »• 547 . ^ „ 

Hold forward (( uxhiintingX i* 589 
Hold hard (Foxhunting) i, 582 . 
Holding (.'.< '.ociation football), 1. 

(Lacrosse), 1. 010 
Hole (Eton Fives), i. 402 
(Golf), i. 472 

construciiou of(Ciu\fX >• 458 
length of (GolfX *. 457 . 
rule cuncerii'mg (GoifX i. 473 
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Hole high (GolQ, i. 472 
Holes innings (Eton Fives), i. 


Hollow double (Croquet), i. 353 
Holt (Otterliuniing), i. 583 
Hoiiic-ba.se or Honie-plaie (Base- 

Home run '(baseball), i. 79 
Homes (Lacrosse), i. 607 
HoMiNii PiCRo.vs, i 530-523 
Hong Kong, off to (Crofiuet), i. 
=53 

Honour (GolQ, i. 459, 473 
Hoods (Falconry), i. 368 
Hoof (Horse), i. 537 
Hook (Angling), i. 19, 39 
(Cricket), i. 346 
(GolOi.i 473 ^ . 

Hoops (Croquet), 1. 253 
setting of (Croqiu:t), i. 251 
( Decoy. s), 1. 300 

Hoop headed (Red dner), 1. 5S4 ^ 
Horizontal bar (GymnasticsX i> 
502 

Horn (GolQj »• 473 
Horns (Saltnun fly), ii. 310 
Horsk, i. 523-538 
disca.ses of, ii. 510-5^3 
(Studbooks), ii. 413 
Horses (w Racing). 
Horse-mtackcrel, ii. 318 _ 

Horsemen (Homing Pigeons), i. 
520 

Hosc((iolO. i. 473 
Hot (Winchester Footliall), ii. 153 
HouWa Hust.-inl, i. 160 
Hound trail (Grasmere Sports), i. 
482 

Hound Bkkkdinci, i. 538 -541 
Hound shows, i. 339, 553 
Hounds, i. ;)ro 
(Foxhunting), i. ^53 
(Red Deer Hunting), i. 578, 581 
House (Curling), i. 20^ 

Hoasey Rugger (Christ's Hospi- 
tal), ii. lao 

Hover (Oiierhunling), i. 583 
Howe (Curling), i. 2^ 
Huckleborics (Dogs), 1. 329 
Humber chain (Cycling), i. 275 
Hunger trace (Falconry), i. 367, 


Hunt Cup, Royal, at A.scot 
(Racing), ii. 214 ^ 

Hunter’s antelope, i. 38 
Hunter’s hartvliccst, measure- 
ments of, i. 107 
Hunters, i. 534-537 
Hunting, i. 541-584 
accidents in (First Aid), i. 397 
law concerning, ii. 406 
Huntin': Dcx;, i. 584-585 
IIiinting-i.eo])ard, i. ^7, 626 
measurements of, i. lui. See 
also Cheetah 

Hurdle racres, recommendation 
concerning (Athletics), i. 64 
Hurdi.ic Racing, i. 51, 52 ; ii. 


229-341 
Hurley, i. 595 
(Hockey), 1. 515 
Hurling (Irish Sport), i. 595 
Hurlingham Club (Pigeon Shoot- 
ing), ii. 93 
(Polo), 11. 128 
Hurry (Rowing), ii. 297 
Hurst Park (Racing), 11. 222 
steeplechase course, ii. 339 
HViBNA, i. 585-587 
measurements of, I. 101 
Hype (Wrestling), :i. 547 


Ibbx, i. 587-59X 
measurements of, i. Z05 
Ice-axe, ii. 36 
Ice-bridge, ii. 40 

Ice-fall (Aloiinlaincering), ii. 30, 54 
Ice-slopcs (Mountaineering), li. 36 
lee-wall, ii. 54 
Ice YAriiTiNG, ii. 629-634 
Iceland falcon, i. 366, 372 
Iceland, skirt in, i. 591-593 
Imp /Falconry), i. 371, 37a 
'mpala, i. 38 
measurements of, i. to6 
Intpcyan pheasant, ii. 87 
Impunzi(rJuikerX i- 344 
Inanimate Bird Shouting, ii. 

96-99 


Indian Angling, i. 30-33 
Big Game, ici96 
Camping Out, i. x6y -z6B 
dubs (Gymnastics), 1. 502 
Gazelle, i. 593-4 
hoods (Falconry), i. 368 
Pisciculture, ii. 114 
Wrestling, ii. 549 550 
In field (Hxseball), i. 76 
In-fighting (Boxing), i. 138, 139 
Infundiliuluin (Horse), i. 537 
Ingama (Hartcbcest), i. 50^ 
In-mial (Rugby Foothall), 1. 430 
In-nolcs (Fives), i. 

Inkonc-kniie (Gnu), i. 453 
Innings (Cricket), i. 246 
Inrigged IxKits (Rowing), ii. 297 
Inringing (Curling), i. 26^ 

Inside forwards (Association Foot- 
ball), i. 422 




lim:(bciu:nig), 1. 379 
Intcrfcr€:m:c (American Football), 
i. 424-420 

intermewed (Falconry), i. 372 
In-turn ((hirling), i. 2(12, 264 
Inwicking (Curling), i. 258, 2G4 
Invite (Broadsword), i. 144 
Inyala, i. 38 
Irish hare, i. 504 
hunters, i. 536 
Kennel Associ.*ition, i. 311 
retriever, i. 318 
setter, i. 319 
Setter Club, i. 311 
SfiiRT, i. 594-597 
terrier, l. 323 • 

’J’errier Club, i._ 311 
water siL’iiiiel, i. 321 
wolfhound, i. 31b 
Wolflioiind Club, i. 311 
Iron (Golf), i. 459. 473 
Isabella gazelle, i. 450 
Isabelline bc:ir (Uintal;iyan), i. 86 
measurements of, i. loc 
Italian fencing, i. 377 11 
foil (Fencing), i. 377 « 
gymnu.stics, i. 501 


Jacare, i. r 

Jack (Bowls), i. 125, 129 
(FaiconryX i. 37a 
(Pike), u. loo 
snipe, ii. 386 
Jackai., i. 598 

J;ickdaws (Game Pre.scr\'atlon), ii. 
136 

(G.'uiiekecpers). 1. 441 
Jackson's liariebeest, i. 507 
Jagla (Talir), ii. 435 
Jaguar, i. 599-600, 675 
measurements of, i. 100 
Jap.’incsc deer, measurements of, 
i. 108 

pheasant, ii. 86 

Jav.an ox, measureiiieiits of, i. 103 
rhinoceros, measureinents of, i. 
no 

Javato(Wilcl Boar), i. 122 
Jays (Gamekcf^pers), i. .|4 t 
(G ame J’rescrv.ation), 11. 136 
Jerk (Golf),!. 4<55..4 7 3 
Jerkin (Falconry), 1. 372 
Jess (F.alconry), I. 367, 37a 
Jliarral (Tahr), ii. 435 
Jibbing (Driving), 1. 341 
Jill (Ferrets), i. 392 

Jink (Pig-xtickiiigX h- 9- 

Jobbing (DHvm^ i. 341 
Jock Scott salmon-fly, ii. 310 
Jo<.:key C'lub, ii. i88-iS<.i 
Jockeys, ii. Tc;2'iq4 ^ 
(Steeplechasiiig), ii. 235, 240 • 
rules coticeriiingj ii. 226 
Joey (Kangaroo), i. tmj 
Jouk (Falconry,!, i. 37a 
Jousting (Obsolete SportX 395 
Judge, duties of (AtbleticsX i- 04 
(Boxing), i. 139 
iCoursiiig),^ I. aoa 
(RacingX ii< 190 
duties of, ii. 225 

Judgment kicking (Rugby Foot- 
ball), i. 4CW 

Jump stroke (Croquet), i. 253 
Jumping, law relating to (Ath- 
letics), i> 64 

(Association Football), i« 433 
Jungle sheep, li. 56 


Kakar (Muntjac), ii. 56. 

measurements of, i. 108 
K.ilbans (Indian AnglingX i> 44 
Kalegc pheasants, ii. 87 
Kameel (GirafTeJ, i. 457 
Kamschatkan wild sheep, measure- 
ments of, i. T03 
Kangaroo, i. 600-604 
Kashmir stag, measurements of, 
i. loS 

Kecks (Falconry), i. 372 
Keddahs (ElephantsX i. 358 
Keel (Rowing), ii. 997 
Keelson (Rowing), ii. 297 
Keepers, see Gamekeepers 
Keeping a man off (FootballX i. 
4=9 

Kehailan (Arabian Horse), i. 523 
Kelts (Salmon), ii- 303 
Keinpton Park Course (RacingX 
il. 222 

Steeplechase Course, ii. 239 
Kennel (Otter- hunting), i- 583 
Kennels (FoxliiintingX i. 547i 582 
(llarchunting), i. 555 
Kennel Club, i. 311 
lameness (Foxhunting), i. 548 
Kennelman (Harehiinting), b 55^ 

l^nnel man.'igcnicnt (F'oxliuiit- 

Slud {look (Foxhounds), i. 538 
Kennington Oval, ii. 71-72 
Kent crickt‘t grounds, i. 243 
Kentish plover^ ii. 1 16 
Kerry beagle, 1. 31 
Kestrel (Falconry), i. 363 
(Gamekeepers), i. 441 
((>aiiie Prc.servalion), ii. 136 
Keyl (Ibex), i. 587 
Khania(HarLt:l)ecst), i. 505 

Kicking (Driving), •• 34t . 

(Association FootIulIX u 417 
Kicking-stnip (l)r viiig), i. 341 
Kick-olf (Assocl.-ilion Football), 
i. 414, 429, 433 
(Rugby FootballX i. 431 
Kidticydink (Driving), )• 34 
Killiney boy (Irish terriers), i. 323 
King's College .School (Games at), 
li. 147 

Kipling |H)le (Driving), 1. 333 
Kirby hooks (Angling), i. ^ 

Kirk li antelope, measurements of, 
i. X07 

Kiss (Bowls), i. 1 29 
K|le hawking, i. ^<63, 364 
Kite (Shooting), !>• 336 
Kittle (Curling), i- 264 
Klipsprnigcr, i. 39 
measurements of, i. 107 
Kloof leopard, i. 6 j 6 
Knee (Dogs), i. 329 
(Horse), i. 537 
Kiiohher (Red Drcr), i. 579 
Kiiobbler (Red Deer), i. 579 
Knocking-on (Rugby biMilballX 
*• 43= 

(Association Football), i. 434 
Knock-out (Boxing), i. 139 
Knot, ii. 31s 

Knurr and Spell, i. 604 
Kokoon ((inn), i. 453 
Kololie (NVart llog), ii. 531 
Koodoo, i. 604-606 
mc.^sureiiieiits of, i. 105 
lesser, measurements of, i. Z05 
Koonkic (Elephant), i. 357 
Koorhaaii, i. 160 
Kowe (Curling), i. 257, 264 
Kras ('TahrX ii. 435 
Kudu, see Koodoo 
Kukama (Ory'x), ii. 65 
Kuting (Curling), i. 264 
Kuting-ftone (f^urbiig), i. 256 
Kyp of salmon, ii. 302 


L.A C., i. 62 
Labrador dog, i. 317, 3x8 
Lacrosse, i. 606-609 
Ladies' bicycles, frames of, i. 2(3 
Golf, i. 470-^72 
Kennel A-ssociation, i. 311 
Lawn Tennis, i. 6 t7>6i 9 
riding, ii. 260 

I.ake trout, closEtime for, i. 376 
Lameness (HorseX ii. 51 5 
Laininitis (Horsc)^ ii. 518 
Lamp-hours (Driving), >• .34< 
Lamps (CyclingX i« 281 


Lanca.shire bowls, i. 128 
cricket grounds, x. 243 
wrestling, ii. 548 
lauiring (Gaines at), ii. 147 
laind (Bowls), i. ^29 
Land-lockcd salmon, close time 
fur, i. 376^ 

Landing-net, i. 30 
Landing noose (SalmonX ii. 308 
I.andings (Decoy.sX i. 300 
Lanncrf Falconry), •• 363, 366 

Lap (Atlilctics), 1. 62 
Lapping-traces (Driving), >• 34< 
Lapstreak (RowingX h- =97 
Lapwing, ii. 80 
I..ark hawking, 370 
Lasso. Sec l^azo 
Late (Rowing), ii. 297 
cut (Cricket), i* 246 
T.Himcliiiig punts, ii. 165 
Tjiverock setter, i. 318 
I. aw (Coursing), i. 209 
Lawine (Cliaiiiois) l 184 
Lawn Footiiai.i., i. 610 ^ 
Tennis, i. 611-624 ; accidents in 
(First aid), i. 397 . ^ . 

Lay on (Red Deer Hiinling), <• 
5791 584 

Layer (Red Deer HnntingX i. 584 
Layman sight (Deerst.'ilkiiig), b 
jui . 

Lazoing, 1. ri24- f,j5 
jaguars, i. 6on 
Ta:a iiielliod (.yngliiig), >• 24 
Lead (Bowls), i. 129 
leaders (Bowls), i. 129 
(Driving), b 334, 341 , 

Lei^ing bars (I iriying), 1. 341 
birds (Decoys), i. jo*' 
string (liacrosse), i. 606 
Lead -off (Boxing), i. 139 
League system (Football), i> 4=9 
Leaping head (Kiting), ib 261 
Lc.'ish ((^nirsiiig), i. 209 
( Falconry X 37= ^ 

I.eutlier (DogsX 1. 329 
].eathe.r-hu!iittig (Cricket), i. 246 
Lecluve, i. 38 
lasg (CricketX i. 246 
Leg-break ((’ricket), i. 246 
Leg-hit (Cricket) i. 224, 228, 246 
U:g-up (Rugby Foothall), i> 4=9 
Lcger (.Sca-li^hing), ii. jao 
Leger-fishing, i. 17 
Leger-tackle, i. 

Leger, Thames, 1. 23 
1 .C{:er-tackle for pike, ii. 101, 104 
Leicester iiourse (Racing), ii. 222 
I.eicestershire cricket ground, i. 


Leiiuin-iTitting, ii. x6 
Length (Cricket), i. =46 
Length-lall (Cricket), i* 220 
Lents (C^Tmbridge Rowing), ii- 
288, 297 

Leopard, i. 625 632 
ineasiirements of, i. 100 
Leopards and J:*antiiers, dis- 
TKiiiunoN of, i. 625-626 
Ijeopardstown, steeplcclia.se 


course, II. 239 
Lerwa partridge,^ ii. 78 
Lesser Koodoo, i. 

mca.stiremeiiis of, i. 105 
Lesser White-fronted (^oose, 1. 477 
Lets (Eton FivesX i. 40= 

Let (Rackets), ii. 245 
(Lawn TennisJ, i. 621 ; rules 
concerning, 1. 622 
Leucoryx, ii. 65 
I.rf:vel jawed (Dogs), i. 3®9 
Leverarius (Dog^ 1. 316^ 

Lewin braces (ArcheryX b 4a 
Licenses, ii. x 

License for killing game (Game 
LawsX i. 443 . ^ 

for selling game, 1. 44,6 
(African Big Game), 1. 94 ^ 
American Big Game), i. 96 

m ** 3”. ^ 

eys, 11. 226 

Lichtenstein's Hartebeest, 1. 5®7 
Lie (Golf), b 465f.473 
shot (CutlingX 1- =64 .. 

Lifcge homing pigeons, ii. 5*° 

Life (Cricket), 1. 246 
Saving, ii. 433'''434 
Lift(GolfXb 473. 

(Foxhunting), 1. S” 

Lifting (AthleticsX i- 6= 
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Liffht blade (Kowinp[), ii. 276 
boats (Rowini;), ii. 297 
weight (Boxing), i. 139 
Like, the (Golf)! >• 4^, 473 
Limerick Hooks, i, 20 
Limit man (Athletics), i. Oj 
Lincoln Handicap (Racing), ii. 
212 

Line (Angling), i. 19 
for pike, ii. 102 
(Salmon), ii. 306 

Line-hunter (Foxhunting), !. 551, 
58a 

I.ine out (Rugby P'oniball), i. 409, 

429 

Lines (FeiieitiK), i. 379 
J^inesinari (Association Footi>alI), 

i. 420, 4^4 

Lingfield course (Racing), ii. 222 
Lingficld Steeplechase course, ii, 

239 

Links ((lolOi i. 457 
Lion, li. i-ir 
mcrnsuremeiils of, i. ujo 
(Indian), i. 96 
Lists (’L'uuriKinicnts), ii. 400 
Live-baiting for pike, ii. tor 
Liverpool bit (Driving), i. 340 
Steeplechase course, ii, 238 
TJ:indovcry ((baines ni), ii. 147 
lamders (Shooting), ii. 332 
1.obs (Cricket), i. 246 
Lob l)o\vliiig ((.Ticket), i. 228, 230 
(T«'iwn Tennis), i. 615, 6a i 
(Radley Football), ii. 149 
lA>ck (Driving), i. 341 
1 .Oder’s gaxellc, i. 449, ^ao 
Lodge (Oiier-huntiiig), 1. 583 
l^ft ^iolf), i. 473 
l.ofirer (GolO. i- 473 
Loins (Horse), i. 537 
Loin-straps ( I'andem), i. 334 
London Athletic Club, i. 62 
1.oiig corking, i. 18, 23 
dogs (Coursing), i. 209 
Ixmg-fiu'.ed ^ Beards (Homing 
Pigeons), i. 520 
Long* hop (Oickel), i. 220 

I. 0SC. JiJMr, i. S3, 53 
law relating to, i. 64 

J. onj|^ leaping (Highland .Sports), 

i. 51a 

Long leg ((Ticket), i. 246 
Lung match (Golf), i. 460 
Lonij-neliiiig(0.'imcrrescrvation), 

ii. 133 

Loiig-oiUls, the (GojOf i* 460 
Long-oflf ((I!rii;ket), i. ?4'5 
1.ong-on ((Jrickctk i- 24G 
Long-slip (Cricket), i. 246 
lAing-stop (C.'ricket), i. 246 
Long-winged hawks, i. 365, 372 ^ 
Loo Hawking Club (Heron), i. 

, 364.508 .. 

Loom of oar, 11. 2^7 
Irfjose (Archery), i. 45 
croquet, i. 253 
piny (Broadsword), i. X4jt 
Ia>kus andtheM.C.C., ii. ii-xa 
Cricket Ground, i. 243 


.. ii. 148 

(Cricket^ i. 21 2| 


aiS, 


Loretto ( 

Lost-ball 
246 

"Lost bird "(Pigeon Shooting), ii. 


la>ve 


14, 96 
(Lawi 


awn*Tennis), i. 621 
set (Lawn ’Tennis), i. 621 
(RacketsX ii. 242 
set (TennisX ii. 463 
lx>w country leopard, i. 626 
. lines (Fencing), i. 379 
I.ozenge (Drivihgl^ i. 3^1 
Lucas valve (Cyclin^X i- 
Lugger (Falconry), 1. 366- 
Lugs cling), I. 271 
Luipaard, 1. 189 
Lunge (RroadswordX i- T44 
position for (Fencini^X »• . 377 i 378 
Lurch game (Bowls), 1. 129 
Lurching (Coursing), i. 2x0 
Lure (FalconryX i. 368, 37a 
Lynx, ii. 12-14 
measurements of, i. xoo 
(TrappingX ii. 47® 


M.F.H. (Foxhunting), i. 582 
Macatawa Canoe, i. 177 
Mackerel, ii. 318 
measurements of, ii. X4 


Made (GolQi i. 473 
Magdalene Pairs (CamhridgeX ii. 
288 

Magpie (Game Preservation), ii. 
X36 

Magpies (G.'imekeepers), i. 441 
Mahn (Saiubiir), ii. 31a 
Mahseer, i. 30 

Majden lior-se (K.acing), ii. 21*4 
Maiden over (Cricket), i. 246 

Mail (FalconryX 373 

Main bar (Driving), i.‘ 341 
Make in (Falconry), i. 373 
Make to the HikhI (Falconry), i. 


Mabe cotton (Vacluing), ii. 577 
Makhna (Klephant), i. 354 
Malayan Bear, inoasunnnents of, 
i. T02 

!\TAllard, i. 343 

Mallet (Crixpiet), i. 253, 234 

Malvern, games .it, ii. 'i48 

Man (Falconry), i. 373 

Man down (Kiigliy FootbaliX i. 


429 

Manchester Cup (Racing), ii. 213 
Manchester, steeplechase course, 
ii. 2 19 

Man eaters (Lion), ii. 2 
( I’iger). ii. 46^ 

Mane cif lions, ii. 5 
Mange, i. 326 
(Horse), ii. 573 
(Dogs), ii. 525 
(Ferrets), i. 393 
Mange in foxes, i. 436 
Mamie (Falconry), i. -i; -, 

Maori lig, i. 73 
Mar ((.iirling), i. 2O4 
Marring a stone, rules froncc-rning 
(Curling), i. 260, 261 
Marine golf (Deck SporisX i. 295 
Mark (Boxing), i. 132, 139 
(Bowls), i. 120 
(Horse), i, 537 

Marker (K.'ickets), ii. 242, 244 
Markers (Partridge Shooting), ii. 


Makkiiok, ii. 14-15 
measurements of, i. 105 
Marking a inun (F«M)th.ill), i. 429 
Marksman (.Athletics), i. 62 
M.'iilborougli, games at, ii. 148 
Marrnl, i. 31 
Marrana. (.Angling), i. 29 
Marred (Bowls), i. 129 
Marsh Crocodile, i. 248 
Marten ((iaine. Preservation), ii. 

. 

(Trapping), 11. 478 
Martingale (DriyiiigX i. 341^^ 

Marylebone Oicket Club, ii. ii- 
12 

Mascalongi!, «'Iose time for, i. 376 
Mash (Broadsword), i. 144 
(Foxhunting), i. 5S2 
Mashic (Golf), i. 4^9, 473 
Mass plays (Amcru.'an Fixjilmll), 
i. 426 

Massy Imckhoniids, i. 573 
Master of foxhounds, i. 543 
Master of Foxhounds t.'ommiUee, 

i. 54'^ 

hf.’istcrs of the buckhounds, i. 570 
Matador, i. 15.8 
(Hub lighting), i. 154 
M.’itch l)ook(KacingX »• <9’-? 
Match play (GolQ, i. 459, 473 
Match rifle, ii. 35 r 
Mauls in goaj (Rugby FoiriballX 
*• 4 'H 

Mays(rambriclge Rowing), 11. 288 
(Rowing), ii. 797 
Measure (Bro.idsword), 1. • 1 { 
Measurement rules (Yachting), 

ii. 56* -564. an . - 

Mc.'isuremcnts of big game, 1. 90- 


iit 

Medal play (GoIO. i- 461.. 473 
special rules for (Golf), i.^475' 
I^eelingthcoar (KoAiiig), ii. 275, 
B97 

Mcgalops, .. 33 

Merchant Taylors, games at, 11. 

m8 .. - 

Merchiston, games at, 11. 148 
Merlin, i. .366, 370, 373 
(Gamekeepers), i. 441 
(Game Preservation), 11. 137 
Metacentre (V.-u;liliug), ii. 567 


647 


Metnipolitaii Amateur Regatta, 
ii. 295 • 

Meuse (Coursing), i. 210 
Mew (Falconry), i. 37 1 
Mewing (Red Deer), i. 584 
Mews (Falctinry), i. 373 
Mid o(r(tTickel), i. 246 
Mid on(CrickeiX i. 246 
Mid wicket (Oicket), i. 246 
Miildlc (Cricket), 1. 746 
Middle and log (Cricket), i. 246 
Middle dist.'ince ruimiiig, i. 35 
Middle weight (Boxing), i. 139 
Mile nice, i. 57 • 

Mimtauv .Si'dKTs, ii. 15-19 
Miru:iry riding, ii. 260 
Miller’s thumb, i. 29 
Milling (Driving), i. 341 
Mink (’rrappiiig), ii. ‘478 
Minnow, i. 79 

Minnow easting fur hlack bass, 1.82 
Mirghu, i. 32 
Mites (Falconry), i. 373 
Mijhiiiii (G.tyai), i. 419 
Mixing (.\thietics), i. 62 
Mob (Coursing), i. jio 
(Foxhunting), i. s32 
Monaul phe.'isinit, ii. 87 
Mongolian .Arg.'dis, mc'.isuremciits 
of, 1. 11.4 

Monguliaii plic.-isant, ii. 86 
Monkeying (I'anoes), i. 179 
** Mooning” *. possums, U. 64 
Moons, ii. 19 21. 

Moosk, ii. 21 72 
Moivse, i. y-, .81 
(LlkX mea remciits of, i. rag 
Moraine (Mon'il.-iinecring), ii. 54 
MoUFhl Os’, ii. 27 23 
iiieasuremeiiis of, i. 104 

Moulin (Moinr.'iinming), ii. 54 
Mouliiiet (Bro.uKword), i. 144 
Mount (Fall oiiry), i._373 
Mountain sickness, ii. 47 
(First Aid), i. 308 
Mountains KKiN«;, ii. 21-54 
.iccideiits in (First Aid), i. 397 
Mounting (Cycling), i. 267 
Mounting a horse, li. '257 
Mousk I >KKR, ii. 54 
M)iofu(Kland), i. 345 
Mlhliizele(narteheestX i. 505 
Mud avalanches (Mountaineer- 
ing), ii. 29 

Mini fever (Horse), ii. 522 
Mudguards (Cycling), i. 780 
Mud flattens (Sliore Shouting), ii* 
347 . 

Mugger. 1. 248 
Mim.k Dri.k, ii. 54-56 
Mule Deer, i. 95 
ineasure.inents of, i. 109 
Mullet, ii. 318 

grey, ineasnrenients of, ii. 56 
Muiidellu’s .Act (Freshwater 
Fish), i. 16 

.Mon rjAt, ii. 56-57 , 

(ineasiireiiieiils oO, 108 
Muse. See Meuse 
Musk Ov, ii. 56-57 
Musk ox, i. 95 

measurements of, i. 103 
Muskxi.oxgk, ii. 58 60 
Musket (Falconry), i. 363, 373 
Musk rat, ii. 477 
Mutes (Falconry), i. 37.1 
Millings (Falconry). 1. 373 
Muzzling (Dogs), i. 3x2 
Muzzling of ferrets, 1. 391 


Nail (Goose), i. 476 - . , 

Nakoiig, ineasureinenls of, u 106 
“ Named ’’ dogs (Coursing), i. 202, 
N.’iiija-Parlial (Mountaineering), 

*>• '**7 . 

Narcs (Falconry), 1. 173. 

Narrow throw (Bowls), 1. 129 
Natal rcdhiick, i. 39 
red buck, i. 344 . . . 

Naiioiwl Coursing Club, 1. 200, 210 
t:yclists' Union, i. 271 
ffijining Union, i. 522 
limit t>iiimiitec, ii'.aj' 

Hunt .Steeplechase^ ii. 23X 
Rifle .Assoemtion, 11. 356 
nmnd ( ArrheryX i- 47 
Show (Cy-cUngX *7* 

Show (Dogs), i. 312 , 

Skating Associaiion, 11. 363 


Natural baits, i. 15 
• bye (Coursing), i. 1:09 
Nautilus canoe, i. mo, 178 
Nave (Driving), i. 341 
Navicular dise.ise (HorseX ii. 518 
Near side (Driving), i. 341 

Neck (Golf), i. 47.} 

Net (IkidniiiitoT'i. i. 68, 70 
goal (Association Football), i. 
429 

Netting plover, ii. 116 
quails, ii. 169 
aliiion, i. 19s 

N6vu(MoiiiitaiiierriiigX !>• 54 

New Forest (Roedeer), ii. 263 
Newmarket course (Racing), ii* 

720 

Niblick (Golf), ii. 459, 473 
Nick sight (Deerstalking), i. 30T 
Nicking (Driving), i 341 
Night, killing game at, i. ^46 
poaching (Game l..’iwsX 1. 445 
Nilgai, i. 35, 97 : ii. 60-61 
nieuKiiriMnents of, 1. 106 
Nii.GiKi (jOAT, i. 455 
nieasureincnts of, xo3__ 

Nkiilubu (Wart Hug), ii. 531 
No kill (I'ricket), i. 217, 713, 215, 
Z46 

*' No bird” (PigcDii SbiKuingX ii* 

94, 96 

No charge (Rugby Football), i. 

429 

No course, 1. 210 
No side (Rugby FootlxiU), i. 439 
Noc.king-ijoiiit (Archery), i. 43 
Noctuue, i. 163 ^ 

Noisy (FoxIiuiilinB), i. 582 
Nomination (Racing), ii. 226 
Noi'fijlk retriever, i. 318 
spaniel, i. 320 ^ • 

Nurthern howling, i. 128 
Counties Hockey Association, 
i. 516 

lynx, ii. tj 

Union (Foothall), i* 4'-!9 
Rugby Union, i. j 
sea-l>ear, measurements of, i. so2 
seadion, measiirciiieiils of, 10a 
Nurwegi.’in falcon, i. 366 
bound, L 320 
skates, ii. 374 

Nose (Gulf), i* 47.) 

Nose bleeding (First Aid), i. 394 
Noscbaiul (Driving), i* :440| 341 
Not out (C'ricket), i. 246 
Notches (Cricket), i. 246 
Noll (Red Deer), i. ^84 
Nottinghamshire Cricket Ground, 

t. 244 

Nottingham style (Angling), i. iB 
Novice (AihleticsX i. 62 
Novices' races, l:iws relating to 
(Athletics), i. 63 

Ns (('oursingX i- 
Niuila(('iiratfe), i. 457 
Nullah, i. 589 
Nurseries (Racing), >>• <96 
Nutmegs (Bowls), i. 129 
Nyaii (Ovis ainmoii), li. 72 
Nyiimhu ((jnu), i. 453 


O.'iks, conditions i>f (Racing), ii. 

298 

Oar (Rowing), ii. 297 
diiiiensiotis of (Rowing), ii. 278 
Objections (Racing), ii. 228 
OlLSOLK I'K .SroK T, II. 388-406 
ObsLicle Hire (D(x;k SporisX i. 294 
rui'.cs (Militaiy Spurts), ii. x8 
Obstnicling (Buwls\ i. 129 
Occupier’s rigliis over game, i. 444 
Octave, defiiiitiou of (Fencing), i. 

379, and lliniughuut artide 
Odd, the (Golf), i. 460 
Odds (Bowls), i. 129 
Odds (I.uwti Tennis), table of, i. 

62.- 

Off siflc vBandy), i. 72 
(CVicket), i. 21b, 246 
(DriviiigX *• 34 r 
(Rugby Football), 1. 431 
<Assix-.i.u-»ii Football), i. 433 
(Harrow Football), ii. 147 
(HockeyX i^ule coiiceniiiig, i. 5x9 
(Polo), li. 129 

Off the wicket (Oicket), I. 246 
(5ff wall (Ktoii Fiviis), 1. 402 
V)ld Lnglisb terrier, i. 324 
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Old HawUng Club, i. 364 
Olympic Karnes, i. 48 
Ommer(old name for Grayling), i. 

484 

On side (Cricket), i. ax6 
On wall (Eton Fives), i. 40a 
One desim class (Yactiting), ii. 6ia 
One leg (Cricket), i. 246 
One off two (Golr )f i* 460 
One Thousand, conditions of 
(Racing), ii. 198^ 

One-two (Fencing), i. 386 
One-two-thrcc (Fencing), i. 386 
OORIAI., ii. 6t- 6s 

nieasureriieiits of, i. 104 
Open hand (^Mowls), i. 129 
line (Fencing), i.^ 379 
Ophthalmia (Partridge), ii. 78 
(PheaXsaiit), ii. 83 
Opossum, ii. 62 -64 
Opposition (Hrotadsword), i. 144 
(Fencing), i. 380^ 
point (Driving), i. 341 
Ordin.iry bicycle, i. a8i 
Oribi, i. 39 ^ 

Orpington disease (Partridge), ii. 
78 

(Pheasant), ii. 88 . 

Okyx, ii. 64 -65 

incasiircnients »f, i. zo6 
Osier coverts (Fox)iiuitin^X *• S5o 
Osmond chain (C'ycling), 1. 275 
Ostrich, ii. 65-69 
Ostringer (Falconry), i. 372 
Otter, !. 565, 583 
CPrapping), ii. 477-478 
hound, i. 316 
Otterhounds, i. 504 
packs of, 569 

€ ttkr Hunting, i. 564-5^19 
UANANICHE, ii. 69-71 
Ounce, i. 625 

measurements of, i. 100 
Out field (DascL'dl), i. ^6 
Out fighting (Hnxing)^ I. 139 
Outrigger (Kuwitiir), li. 29jr 
Outsides (Eton Football), li. 144 
Out turn (Curling), i. 262, 264 
Out wick (Curling), i. 264 
Outwicking (Curling), i. 259 
Oval, Krnnington, ii. 71-72 
Over (Howls), i. 129 
(Cricket), i. 246 
Overhang (Canoes), i. 174 
Over the wicket (Cricket), i. 246 
arm iiroke (Swimming), ii. 422 
at the knee (Horse), J37 
Overbowed (Archery), 1. 41 
Over hand bowling (Cricket), !. 229 
Over line (Irish Fives), i. 597 
Over reach (Horse), ii. 512 
(Rowii.„), ii. 297 . 

Over reaching (Rowing), 11. 274 
Oversliot (Dogs), i. 32^ 
Overthrows (Cricket), 1. 246 
Ovis AMMON, ii. 72 73 
Ovis hodgsoiii, ii. 72 
Ovis poll, ii. 72 
Owls (Gamekeepers), i. 441 
(Game Prc.servatioii), ii. 136 
Oxer (Foxhunting), i. 582 
Oxfonl Cricket (Jruiiiid, i. 244 
Oxford (Rowing), ii. 283-286 
Oxus pheasant, ii. 86 


Paauw, i. 762 
Pacing, ii. 486-487 
(Athletics^ i. 62 
Pack (Rugby Football), :. 429 
beagles, i. 563 
draghounds, 1. 554 
foxhounds, i. 542 
harriers, i. 554 
otterhounds, i. 
staghounds, i. 577 
Pi^iUrivinK), i. 341, 
(Foxhunting). I. 5^2 
Paddle (Canoes), i. 177, 179 
(Rowing), ii. 297 
Paddles (Canoes^ 170, 177 
Paddling (Decoys^ 300 
Paddocks (staghunting), i. 573 
Pallah, i. 38 

(Impala). measurement of, i. 

106 

fall Mall, i. 251 ; ii. 394-395 
Pallas's Tur, measurements of, S. 

104 

Palm (Canoes), i. 179 


Pamir Wild Sh|^, measurements 
of, i. 104 

Panijias Deer, measurements of, i. 

Paiin?( Falconry), i. 373 
Panther, i. 97, 625 
measurements of, i loo 
Paper ('hasing, i. 49 
Papingo shooting, i. 47 
Par (Golf), i. ^73 
Paraljohc feathers, 1. 41 
Parade (Hroadsword), i. T44 
(Fenciag). .SVf Parry. 

Parallel Mrs (Gymnastics), i. 502 
Pariah Huntim;, ii. 73-74 
Parish (C3urling), i. 26?, 264 
Parr (.Salmon), ii. 302^ 

P.iiTy (Broatlsword), i. 144 
(Fencing), 379-385 
Partkilmie, 11. 74-79 
Partridges, close liiiie for, i. 444 
(Game Prcscrv.ntion), it. 133- 
*34 

T.aw concerning sale of, 1. 446 

(PunchiiigX ii* **9 
Partridge-driving (GanickeepersX 

Pasaiig. iiieasurenients of, 1. 105 
Pass(Mro:idswordX j* 145 
stnike (C'niciuei), i. 2^3 
Pass-lishing ( rarnunX d* 440 
Pass-line (Tennis), ii. 460 
Passage ( Falconry X i. 373 
h.’iwks, i. 366, 373 
(Riding), ii. 260 
Passed ball (Baseball), i. 79^ 
Passing (Rugby Footixill), i. 404, 
406 407 

(Association Football), 421-422 
(Football), i. 429 
Pastern (Dogs), i. 329 
(Horse), 1. 537 ^ 

P.'itc (FoxbuntiiigX *• 582 

Paternoster, i. 27 
for iiikc, it. 103 
(.Sea-fisliing), ii. 320 
Pallid (Curling), i. 264 
Pcai (Sea-truut). ii* 309 
Pearl canoe, i. 169 
Pearls (Red DeerX 584 
Pfccary, ii. 79 
Pedals ((.'yclingX i. 268, 276 
PKKwrr, li. 80 
Peg (CrcMiuet), i. 253 
Pegging* out (Cro«iuet), i. 254 
]*ELUTA, ii. 80-81 
Pelt (F.TlconryX »• 373 
Pen (Swan), ii. 418 
Penalties (Racing), ii. 227 
Penalty-goal (Rugby Football), i- 
429, 437 

(Association FcxitballX i* 434 
Penalty-kick (Rugby Footbali), 
i. 437 

(Association Football), i- 434, 
Penalty-stroke, rule concerning 
(GolO* i- 475 

Penrice’s Waierbuck, i. 38 
Pi:nthousc (Tennis), ii. 459, 462 
Pcpiier-box (FivesX i. 398, 401 
Perch, 1. 27^ 
culture, ii. 1 in 
ine.Tsurenients of, ii. 81 
sMwning, i. io6 
(I'hames standard), i- 196 
(Falconry), i* 37.3 , . 

Percussion gun, introduction of, 
i* 193 

Fcregnne, i. 366, 373 
falcon (GamckceperhX t- 441 
Persbri Fallow Deer, i. 37 j 
gazelle, i. 45.0 
greyhound, 1. 325 
leopard, i- 625 
pheasant, ii. 86 

wild goat, m(;.4usrcmcnts of, i. 
>03 

Peterborough hound show, 1. |X2, 

b^^*.^56a 
harriers, i. S4>i 553 
Petty .singles (FalconryX i. 373 
Phaiarorie, Rod-necked, ii. 314 
Phantom, i. 14 
Phayre’s Francolin, i. 439 
Pheasant, ii. 8z-88 
Pheasants, close time for, i. 444 
(Game PreservationX ti. 133- 
>34 

Law concerning sale of, L 446 * 


Phe^nt-rearing (GamekeepersX 

PheMl^ffackalX i. 598 
Piaffer (KidingX ii* 2^ 

Picador (Hull-fightingX i-, >S2i 158 
Pickaxe team (DrivingX i- 341 
Picked-out (FootballX i- 429 
Picked up (FootliallX i. 429 


PlCKKKKL, ii. 8&-8p 
Picking up game (Gi 


amekeepen), 


Pieliald (Horse), 1. 537 
Pifiling (Association FootballX i. 
421 

Pig-jawed (DogsX 1. 329 
Pig-moiitlied (Foxhounds), i- 540 
Fig-sticking, ii. 89 93 
Pig-sticking, i. 122 122 
PiGKUN F't.viNG, i. J20-523 
Pigeon Shooting, li. 93-99 
Pigeon-shnoting (GunsX i* 498 
Pigmy Hon, ii. 09-100 

PlKK, ii. KXV-IoO 

close time for in New York 
State, i. 376 

mensunsments of. ii. 105 
(Thames stniid.'irdX i. 196 
Pilty-cock (CurliiigX i* 256, 264 
Pin-fire cartridges (GniisX i* 493 
Pine marten (Game PreservationX 
ii. 136 

“ Pinks *’ (Westminster Football), 
«* >53 

Pink-fooled goose, i. 477 
l%lail duck, i. 343 
.snipe, ii. 384 

Pinnated grouse (U.S.A.), ii* >3> 
Pintle (L.'incing games), 11. 147 
Pipe (Decoys), i. 300 
Pi}ier I Decoys), i. 301 
Pipes (Decoys), i. 298 
PisncrLTi-RK, li. 106-174 
Pit (Athletics), i. 62 
pitch (Cricket), i* 

(Falconry), i. 373 „ 
(Muunt.'iinecring), 11. 54 
of chain (Cycling!, i. 275 
Pitcher (Rnseb.'ill), i. 74 
Pitcliers plate (BnsebalIX,i> 7.1 
Piton (Mountaineering), d. 54 
Place (Cricket X i* a4f> 

(Rtigiiy FootballX >• 429 
Place-kick (Rugby FootliallX i. 
430 

(Association Footbidl), 1. 434 
Place-kicking (Rugby Football), 
.*• 4>.3 

Plaice*, 11. 318 
Plate (Ba-elwdl), i. 79 
(Racing), ii. 224 
Platers (Racing), ij. 719 
P’aycrs (Cricket), i. 246 
Player (Croiniei), i. 253 
Play line (Rackets), ii. 241 
Play on (Cricket), i. 246 
Play linger (Bowls), i. 129 
PltTyiiig linger (BowlsX i. 126 
thumb (Bowls), i. 126 
Play thumb (Bowls), i. 129 
Plover, ii. 114-178 
Green, ii. 8u 
(Iceland), i..593 
law concerning sale of, i>..426 
Plummeting (^a-fishing^, ii. 320 
Plunging (SwimmingX ii* 42^-426 
Fiieumutic brake (CyclingX 1. 279 
tyres (Cycling), i. 281-286 
Poachers and Poaching, ii. 

Tl8-Tt9 

Poachers, ii. 132 
(Game l^wsX i- 445-448, 
Poaching Prevention Act, i. 445 
Pcxihakd, ii. i2o-i:ix, 343 
Pofu (ElandX i. ^45 
Point (Boxing), i- >39 
(BroadstHrorilX i. >45 
(Cricket), i- 246 
(DrivingX i. 34> 

(FalconryX i. 373 
(LacrosseX ii. 607 w 

rider (FoxhuntiiigX i. 58a 
Point-to-point (FoxhuntingX i* 58a 
Steeplechase, ii. 240 
Pointer, i. 317^ 

Pointers, trainifM[^ ii. 338 
and setters (training ofX i- 327- 
328 

Polar Bear, i. 86 , 
meaMirements of, i. zoz 
Polar bears (IcelandX I 593 


Pole (ArcheryX i* 47 
(DrivingX i. 331, 34> 
(Otterliiiiitin^X 1* 566 
chains (Driying^ i* 34 > 
head (DrivingX t* 34> 
hoot (DrivingX i* 341 
pieces (DrivingX i. 341 
cats (GamekeepersX 1. 44X 
(Game PreservationX u* 135 
cat, relaiionsliip to ferret, i. 391 
lUMHING, i. 54 

Jump, law relating to, i. 64 
Poling up (DrivingX i* 341 
Polish swan, li. 414 
Pollack, ii. ^18 

Polled haviers (Staghunting), i. 
573. • 

Polo, 11. 721-ijp 
Ponies (Polo), li. 126-728 
Potikoo, i* 38 ^ 

Popinjay snooting, i. 47 
PoKCUfiNK, ii. 730-131 
Port (Curling), i. 264 
Portage (Canoes), i. 179 
Poster (Riivby Football), i. 429 
Post r.'icc (R.i('ing)j^ ii. 224 
Posts (('.'rot|uctX i* 2sr, 254 
Postilion (Driving), i*,34i 
Put holrs, exploring, ii. 48 
Pot liiiiitiiig(('oursiiigX >• 210 
Pounces (Falconry), i. 373 
Pout, ii. 318 

Prairie CjfiLKKN, ii 137 132 
Prawn bait for s.'ilinon, ii. 305 
Prejvalsky’s pheasant, ii. 86 
PrKSKRV ATKIN OF GaMK, ii. 732- 
>37 

Press (Golf), i. 473 , 

Pressure ( Feiuring), 1. 385 
Pricket (Red Deer), i. 578 
Pricking the punt, ii. 157 
Priest (Ant^Iing). i. 30 
Prime, deliniliun of (Fencing), i. 

379 (and lliruughont artide) 
Prince of Wales’ pheasant, ii.*86 
Privet coverts (FoxX i* 4^8 
Prizes, law relating to (Athletics), 
i* 63 

Produce race(Racini^), »• ®«4» “'•'S 
stakes (CoiirsingX *• 

Professionalism (Rugby Footli.!!!), 

Profc«&1,?i. , 

Pronation (Bro;ulswordX.** >45 
Pronihiorn, i. 95, 107 ; li. 39, 137- < 
>38 

Ptarmigan, ii. 138 139 
(Kype), ii. 300 

(U..S.A.), ii. T 3 I 

PuuLic School Games, it. 139- 
>54 

Piicras pheasants, ii. 87 
Puddex (Lorelto), ii. 148 
“ Pugging ” (Pig..stickingX ii- 9>i 
92 

Full (Cricket), i. 225, 228, 246 
>• 34^ 

((lolf), 1. 473 
(KowingX li. 297 
“ Puller ” (Pigeon Shooting), !»• 93 
Pulling ((|GoIf X i. 469 
Puma, it. >54-155* 625 
mea.surcment.s of, i. 100 
rivalry with jaguar, i. 6(xi 
Pummel (BroodswordX i* >45 


Pumps (Cycling), i. 281 
PuncncNtown Rteeplcchu.se course, 

>>• 939 . . 

Punching the liall (Association 
FootballX i. 4 >4-429. 

Punt (Rugby Footlmll), »• 43o 
Punt, definition of, ii. 159 

f uns, ii. t6i 
hooting, it. 160-168 

(Ducks), >• 342 

Punting and Punts, h. i 55 " 

160 

Punting after geese, i. 479 
Puppy (Coursing), 1. 210 
Puppies (Harehunting), >• 558 
Purple smidpiper, it., 314 
Purse net (Decoys), 1. 3<» 

Push BALI., ii. 168-169 
Pushum (GoaX i. 454. . . . 
Put down (OlterhuntingX >• 583 
Pul in (FalconryX i. 373 . ... . 
Pul on side (Rugby l?WbaIIX >• 
429 

Put over (FalconryX l 373 

, Puti(PunterX i. 344 
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Putt (Golf), I. 473 
Puller (Golf), i. 459 
Putties ((«olf ), i. 458 
Putting (Golf), i. 467 
green (liolf), i. 458 
rule coiicrrniiig (Golf), i. 474 
the stone, i. 512 
the weight, i. 6t 
rule concerning, i. 6 a 
“ Putting to" earths (Foxliunling), 
«• 5*7 

Puzzle peg (Dogs), i. 328 

Qungga, ii. 636-63B 
(jUAiL, ii. 169-170 
• Californian, ii. 78 
{tainted, ii. 78 
valley, ii. 78 

Qualificativtn for steeplechase 
riders, ii. 237 

Quantocks (Reil Deer Hunting), 

i. 580 

Quarry (Falconry), i. 373 
Quarle (Fencing), i. 379 
Quinie( Fencing), i. 379 
Quarter mile, i. 55 
•shot ((Jolf), i. 473 
.staff, ii. 170-172^ 

.strap (Driving), i. 341 
Queen’s county (Staghunting), i. 
575 

()uinn:tt (Salmon), ii. 30Z 
(JuoiTs, ii. 172 173 


Kahhit wai^'on, poac^hing in, 1. 445 
KAiinirs, ii. 173-178 
porfehing, ii. 118 
(Gamekeepers), i. 443 
law concerniii^ sale of, i. 446 
Rabies (Dojijs), ii. 527 
Raccoon, ii. 62-63 
(Trapping), ii. 479 
RACiNti, ii. 178-241 
(Amateurs), i. a 
(Cycling), i. 286-290 
Rachc, i. 314 
Hack (Foxhunting), i. 583 
(Red Deer ilunling), i. 584 
Racket, ii. 241 

(Lawn Tennis), i. 613; ii. 458 
Kackkt.s, ii. 241-241^ 

Radley (Games at), li. 149 
Ragged flips (Horse), i. 537 
Railing (.Sea* fishing), ii. 324 
Rainbow 'I'kout, li. 493 -494 
Ki'Uing (Curling), i. 259, 264 
Rake (Falconry), i, 373 
(Mountaineering), li. 54 
Raking (Rowls), i. 129 
R.aleign fork crown (Cycling),!. 272 
Rally (Fives), i. 398 ^ 

Rani:ige (Falconry), i. 373 
Rnmage Hawk, i. ;473 
Ramie fibre (Yachting), ii. 577 
Rammish Hawk. i. 373 
Kamoo (Serow), ii. 327 
Kainpur hound, i. 325 
Knngle (Falconry), i. 373 
Rank hook,J. 30 ^ 
Raling(Canocs)^i. 173 
Rational ordinary hicycle, i. 287 
Rais (Gamekeepers), 1. i 
(Game Pteservation)i n* >36 
Ratting, ii. 245-246 
Rat-Uiiled (Horse), i. 537 
Ratwa (Muntjnc), ii. 56 ^ 

Ravens (Gamekeeper^, i. 441 
Ravine deer, i. 35, 4^9, 59J 
measurements of, 1. 106 
Rearing (Driving), i. 741 
Rebutting (Curling), 1. 264 
Reclidia (Falconry), 373 
Retxnd hag (Rabbits), U. 174 
(Punt .Shooting), ii. 167 
RcconN, American (.Athletics), i. 
68 

Knglish (Athletics), i. 66 
(Cricket), i. 244 

rules concerning (Athletics), i. 66 

^ Recover (Fencing), i. 379 
Recovery (Rowing), ii. 272, 276, 
297 

Red*hrea.sted goose, i. 478 
Red buffalo, i. 116 
Red Dekr,!. 3oi -3io:ii. 246-248 
hunting (Tame), i. 569-578 
mea.spreinents of, i. 107 
Wild (Hunting), i. 578-581 


Red hog deer, ii. 57 

Red kangaroo, i. 6 cj2 

Red-legged ])artriilgc, ii. 74, 76 

Red mange (Ferrets), i. 393 

Red mullet, ii. 318 

Red iiaped shakeun (Falconry), i. 

Red-necked plialarrjpe, ii. 3x4 
Red plumage (K.^lconry), i. 373 
Red rhebok, i. 39 
Red River hog, 1. 160 
Red roaii (Horst>), i. 537 
Red the ice ((Jiirling), i. 264 
Redouble (Kroadswurd), i. 145 
Redshank, ii. 313 
Reedbuck, i. 38 
nieasiireineiits of, i. 107 
Reed edge (Decoys), i. joi 
Reel fiir pike, ii. 102 
Reel (Salmon), ii. 306 
Reels, i. 19 
Rekvk, ii. 298 299 
Reeve's phe.'isant, ii. 86 
Referee Ghixing), i. 139 
duties of (Athletics), i. 64 
duties of (Football), i. 430, 434 
(HtM-.kcy), i. 519 
(I.ac:russu). i. 609 
(Polo), ii. 128 

triple head (Cycling), i. 272 
Regattas, ii. 292 -295 
Rkindkkr, ii. 248 -251 
(Icelaiul), i. 593 
measurements «)f, i. 108 
Reimlecr and cariliou, i. 180 
Reins, how to hold, i. 331 ; ii. 258 
(Driving), 34 ? 

Remise (llmadswotii), i. 145 
(Fencing), i. 391 

Renewed attacks (Fencing), i. 390 
Reprise (llroad.sword), i. 145 
Repton, games at, ii. 1^9 
Resplemient pheasant, ii. 87 
Ret.'iiners for jockeys, ii. 226 
Retire (Feticmg), i. 379 
Retreat (Fencing), i. 379 
Retriever hit, i. 329 

Retrievers, i. 317 

(R.abbit Shixiting), ii. 177 
Club^ i. 31 T 
training of, i. 328 
Return ( I Iroadswoixl), i. 145 
(I.:iwn Tennis), i. 614 
the hall (Cricket), 246 
Revolveks, ii. 357-J59 
Rhea, ii. 63 
Rheliok, i. 39 
measurements of, i. 107 
Khinocekos, ii. 251-250 
(Indian), i. 97 
ineasiireincius of, i. iio_ 
Ribliaiiil carvel (C'aiuKJs), i. 175 
Rib-faced tleer, ii. 56 
Kick (I'uursing), sre Wrench 
Ride (Curling), i. 264 
Rider's strain (First .Aid), i. 397 
Riding, ii. 256-361 
(Howls), i. 129 
out (Polo), ii. 129 
Kidgway Coursing Club, i. 200 
Rifle ummiiuiliuii, i. 4 o 
RWe.s, ii. 333 334 

F^’KKIGN Shooting, 11. 

Rifleit' 1. 5 
Rigger (Rowing), ii. 207 
Right end rusher (Airiericaii Foot- 
ball). i. 426 

fielder (Ikisehall), i. 77 
guard (American Football), i. 
426 

halMiack (A.ssocialion Fii.)t!'all), 
i, 419 . . 

tackle ( .American F oot I tali),i .4 20 
Rights (Red Deer), i. .5S4 
Rims (Cycling), i. 277 
King (llnxiiig), i. 137 
(FalconryX i. ;}7;i 
on pike rod, ii. 102 
Hingbone ( H orse), ii. 518 
Ringed dotterel, ii. 116 
plover, ii i tfi 
Kinging fox, i. 5^3 
RiNGOAi.. ii. 262 _ 

King-necked pheasant, 11. 86 
Kings, playing (Rmuleer), 11. 264 
Ringworm (Horse), ii. 523 
(Dogs), ii. 525 
Rink (Bowls), 1. 129 
(Curling), i. 339» *64 


Riot (Foxhunting^ i. 583 
Rjlia. zeir Rype 
Rijiccks, i. 24 

RiDOKte (Broadsword), i. 145 
(Fciiring), i. 387-31^0 
Rising of decoy, i. 301, 342 
River Hog, i. iho 
Roach, i. 23 
measureiiiriUs of, ii. 26a 
( I liames .standard), i. 196 
haf:k (Foxhounds), i. 583 
(Horse), i. 537 

Road rribhiige (DrivingHi* 34'* 
hunter (Foxhunting), i. 583 
(Hnreliiinting), i. 560 
racing (Cycling), i. 287 
riding (Cycling), i. 226 
Roads Improvement As.HOciation, 
i. 271 

Ko.Tn (Horse), i. 538 
antelope, i. 3b 

ineusurcmciits of, i. 106 
Roarers in the hunting field, i. 

^ ,5.34 

Rob Roy canoe, 1. 169, 17S 
Rf>ck kangaroo, i. 603 
Rocky Mot'K i AiN Goat, i. 39, 
9.5. 455 -457 ^ . 

meusiirenieiits of, 1. 105 
Rods, bottom, i. 178 
split canc, i. 18 
Rod (Salmon), ii. 305 
for niusknlungc, ii. 60 
for ii. 102 
wtMxls, 1. 1^’. 

Koei)s:k|{, 9. 263-267 
mea.suremcnts of, i. 109 
Rohu, i. 31 
Roll (Rowing), ii. 297 
Roller holts (I ‘riving), i. 342 
Skating, ii. 377-378 
KoUiiig sir. >ke (Croquet), i. 253 
Kooi-kai(l.ynx), ii. 14 
Kook, ii. 26^-269 
Rookeries, ii. 207-2O9 
Kooks (Gamekeepers), i;,44< 

((«ame Preservation), ii.^ 136 
Rope (Mountaineering), ii. 32, 5.^ 
ladders (Cave exploration), it. 
49. 5* 

Rn«}uet ((VcMpirt), 1. 254 
Rose-ear (Dogs), i. 329 
Koseliill strain (Spaniels), i. 320 
Rossall (Games at), ii. 149 
Rot (Cricket), i. 246 
Rouge (Kton Football) it. 144 
HougiiTiding, ii. 759^ 

Roughing ( Driving), i. 342 
(Horse), i. 337 

Rough .sitle of racket (Lawn T»'n- 
iii-l, i. 6 .* I 

K uiiil (('anises), i. 179 
(GiilfX i. 473 

Kound-haiid i)owrmg (Cricket), i. 
229 

Kouiitl siTvices ( I'cnnis), ii. 464 ^ 
Round the wicket (Cricket), i. 
.. . 

Kol NIlKKS. II. 769-270 

Rounding ( I )ogs), i 379 
hounds (Foshiinting), i 519 
“Rotip* (Pheasuiil), ii. 87 
Roust? (Falconry), i. 373 
(Ked Dccr Hmiting), i. 58* 
Rover (Croi pie l), i. 754 
Roving (Art hcry), i. 47 
Kiiwing, ii 270-298 
(Aiitaieiirl, i- 2 
l 'hampioiishii», i. 186 ^ 
dangers f:omu:c:ted with (I? list 
aid), i. 39!j. 

Rowlock (Rowing), 11. 797 
“ Roy;d ' (Red Deer), ii. 247 
Royal tin**, i. co 

Royal hiickhoimds, liisiory of, i. 
569, 570 . r 

Calc.iioniaii Curling Club, i- 256, 
264 

Canoe Club, i. i?^. »77 
H igh Sclund, Edinburgh (Games 
at), ii. 14'J . 

To.\ophiIue Society, 1 40 
Y.aclil Squadron, ii. 5S9 
Rub (Bowls), i. 179 . 

of the green ((.olQ. >■ 47'f 
Riiccrvine ivp*' ‘ f antlers, 1. 09 
RficksacK(Mouiit.iiiitering), ». 43 

Rudd, i. 25 ' . 

( I liaines Maml.trd), i. i9» 
Rudder (Rowing), ii- *97 
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Rni'P, ii. 298-209, 313, 314 
(Falconry), i. 373 
Ruffe, i. 29 

Ruffed groii.se (U.S. A.), ii. 131 
Ruficr hoods ( FalcoiiryX i 368 
Rugby (Games .at), ii. 149 
Court (Fives), 1. 398 
Fives, i. 400-401 ; rules of, i. 


Foot^xill, i. 4oj-,|i3 
International, 1. 436-427 
1 AW.S of, i. 430-433 
Union, date of formation (Foot- 


liall), i. 42U 
'u of the Road 
769 


(CyclingX i. 

Rule of the Road (Yachting), ii. 

Run (baseball), i. 73 

(GolO, i. 473. 

Run-in (Athletics), 1. 62 
(Rugby Fcx^thall), i. 429 
Run out, i. 246 

Run up (Red Deer HuntingX i- 
, 584 

Running, 54-58 
(Cricket X i- 225 
(Highhand Sports), i. 512 
(TouriianiHiils), it. 400 
hoops, law concerning (Cro- 
quet), i. 254 
riicords. i. 66 
the punt, ii. 1 57 
“ Kimning to a watch," i. 57 
Runs (Kiighy), ii. 150 
(Shrewsbury), ii. 151 
Rii.sh (Cr.iquet), i- 254 
Rush-line (American Football), i. 
426 

Ku.sinc type of .antlers, i. 99 , 

Russian Hear, i. 88, 89 
relricver, i. 318 
wolfhounds, i. 325 
Rye (Falconry), f. 373 
kvi'K, ii. 299--301 


Sabine's snipe, ii. 385 
Sable antelope, i. 36^ 
inuasureiiients of, i. 106 
Sahre, i, 145 

Sahre-horiied antelope, inea.siire- 
ments of, i. to6 

Ssurri! (Falconry),!. 363, 366, 373 
Sacrifice hit OhisulKill), i. 79 
Saddle (Cycling), i. 279-280 

(Driving), i. 

S.'iddle pill (CyclingX t> 279 
Saiga, i. 35 

nieasureiiieiits of, i. xo6 
.Sail-culling, ii. 579-580 
.Sail-making, ii. 576-577 
Sailing. See Yachti.vg 
Sails (Falconry), i. 37 '3 
Saint (H*orge(BroadswonlX i. 145 
St. L''ger, conditions of(Racing), 
ii. 198 

St. P.iiil's School (G.amcs at), ii. 
150 

Sakcr«:t (Falconry), i. 373 
S;dc of game, law concerning, i. 

44b . 

Salmon, i. 3 ; 11. 30T7512 
close iimefor,in British Islands, 

close ^time for, in America, i. 

cuhiire «)f, ii. 109 

land l(x;ked (Oii.’inanicheX ii. 69 

iiu-asureineilt.s of, ii. 311 
Salmos-fisiiing, ii. 304-309 
(Iceland), i. 592 
.Salmon flies (Iceland), i. 59a 
Salmon fly, tying, ii. 309-311 
Salmon nulling, i. 195 
Salmon rods, 1.^ 9 
Salted horses, i. 165 

Sam III" . i. 97 *, ii. 3 A^- 

ineasiii ciiieiits of, i, 108 

Sand partrhige, ii. 78 
S.-iniltTack (Horse), ii. 519 
.S.inderling, ii. 315 
Saiidowii. ;eeplecliasc course, ii. 
239 

Saiidown Park Course (Racing), 
ii. 2-22 

Sand-vii'Ek. ii. 313 315 
coinmnii, ii. {14 
S-ipliiig (Coursing), i. 210 
Sassabi, measure ments of, i. 107 
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Saving good '11ns (Klon Fives), i. 
403 

Scad, ii. 318 

Scalp wounds (First Aid)^ i. 394 
Scandinavian Urars, 1. 89-91 
Scare (GolOi i> 473 
Scaup, i. 343 

Scent (Foxhunting), i. 550, 583 
(Staghuiuing), i. 575 
Schnapj^r, 11. 319 
SclafF (GoIO* i- 473 
Sclaffing ((3ol0, i* 4^ 

Scorers (CrL-ket), i. 339 
Scoter, i. 343 

Scottish Howls, i. x27-ia8 
Scottish Kennel Club, i. 3x1 
l^ottish National Coursing Ckih, 
i. 200 

Scottish School Champion- 
ships, ii. 315-316 
Scottish terrier, i. 311, 323 
Scrag (Rngb]^ Foolhall), 1. 429 
Scrape (Fencing), i. 385 
Scratch (Atliletics), i. fia 
Scree (Moiintaiiieeriiig), ii. 54 
Screen (Decoys), i. 301 
(FalconrjO, i- 373 

Screens (Cricket), i. sir, 246 
(Decoys), i. 298 
Screen-perch (Falconry), i. ^67 
Screggans (Deer-stalking), 1. 303 
Screw (Rugby Football). Set 
Wheel 

(Rowing), ii. #97 
Screw grip action (OiAi.t), 1. 498 
Screw stroke (Croquet), i. 252 
Scrummage (Rugby Football), i. 

404, 41)8, 43i» 

Scull (Rowing), ii. 297 
Sculling, ii. 281 282 
Sculling boat, diinciiMOiis of, ii. 
282 

Scurfy legs (pheasant), ii. 88 
Sea bream (iiieasurements of), i. 

SrA-PISIIING, II. 316 
(Iceland), i. !?93 

Sea Island cotton (Yachting), ii. 

Sea Hon, measurements of, 102 
Sea otter (Trapping), ii. 475 
Sea trout, i. 10; ii. 308-3^19 
compared with snlmon, ii. 301 
Seal (Otter Hunting), i. s66, 583 
Sealy Ham terrier, i. 324 
Scat (Riding), ii. 357 
Seat lug (Cyclijnj), i. 279 
Secondc, definition of (Fencing), 

379 (and throughout ariif.Ie ) 
Seconds (Boxing), i. 139 

(Eton I •olball), ii. 144 
Sedbergh (Games at), ii. 150 
Seedy toe (Horse), ii. 519 
Seel (Falcoiir}’), i. 373 
Seetul, i. 3? 

Self bows, i. 

Selling of prizes, rule concerning 
(AthleticsX i. 65 

Selling nices, ii. 219 220, 224, 225 
Senegal garelh;, i. 450 
Senegal hartebcest, i. 507 
Septime (Fencing), 379 
Septinie etivelopptJe, i. 389 

380 

Serac (Mountaineering), ii. 30, 54 
Srrow, i. 36 : ii. 327 328 
measurements of, i. 105 
Serve (K.nlconiy), i. 373 
Service Rifle, ii. 3^7 
Serving ((’onr-ing), i. 210 
Set (Cricket), i. 246 ^ 

Set a irnirk (Bowls), i. 129 

Set up (Red Deer Hunting), i. 584 

Setter, i. 318-319 

Setters, training, ii. 338 

Setting (Butterfly Collecting), i. 

Setting the game (Eton Fives), i. 
403 

(Rugby Fives), i. 403 
(Rackets), ii. 245 

'Setting” to wild fowl (Punt 
Shooting), ii. 166 
Setting lip (Bowls), i. 127 
Settings of hoops (Croquet), i. 251, 

Sewin (Sea Trout), ii. 309 
(ShrKiting). ii. 335 
Sha, ineasiiVements of, i. X04 
Shaft (GolOi 473 


Shafts (Drivings, i. 342 
Shaft tailed grouse (U.S.A.X ii- 
132 

Shnkcen (Fah^onry), i. 366 
Shank (Horse), i. 537 
Shank of oar (Rowing), ii. 297 
Shapoo (Oori^), ii. 61 
SlIARK-Fl.SHINC:, ii. 324-336 
Shark, measurements of, ii. 3^ ^ 
Sheep, wild, mea.surcnicnt.s of, i. 

XO3, lOA 

Sheer pign (YachliiigXJi. 575 
Sht:ld duck, i. 343 
Siicll (Broadsword), i. 145 
Shelling (Driving^ *• 

.Sherborne (Games at), ii. 150 
Shikra (Falconry), i. 366 
Shimhirlob, or rhinoceros bird, ii. 
. ®54 

Shin guards ( i''ontbnll), i. 430 
(Hockey), i. 518 
Shinty (Hockey), i. 515 
Ship (Rowing), ii. 297 
Shoal (Otterhunting), i. 583 
Shoe (Horse), i. 537 
.Shooter (Cricket), i. 246 
(Driving), i. 342 
.Shooting, ii. 3 y 8 - 35 ‘> 
nrcideiits in (First AidX i. 398 
(Association Football), i. 422 
law concerning, ii. 407 
Shooting Schools, i. 492, 499 
Shore Shooting, ii. 343-348 
Short bowl, i. 126, 129^ 
.Shurl-horncd liudalo, J. 1 16 
.Short leg ((.Ticket), i.‘246. 

Short Iine(Iri-h FivoX i. 597 
(RacketsX ii. 244 

.Short pitched ball (Cricket), i. 246 
Short slip (Oicket), i. 346 
Short .stop (IkTsehall), i. 76 
Short winqed hawks, i. 365, 373 
Shot (Athletics), i. 62 
(Curling), i. 264 

Shot on the post (AllileticsX i. 6 ? 
Shon, inea-surements of, i. io8 
Sliouldcr (Dog.s), i. 329 
(Horse), i. 538 

Shoulder hackle (Salmon Fly), ii. 
310 

Shouldering (American Football), 
i* 4^3 

(Driving), i- ri4'‘* 

Shovcier, i. 343 

Shrewsbury (Games at), ii. 151 
Shut out (linsehall), i. 79 
Shuttlecock (Badminton), i. 68, 70 
Siheri.an pheasant, ii. 86 
Sjckle ho2ks (Horse), i. 338 
Sid-.Ntrap tackle (Sca-fi.shiiig), ii* 

Side (Bowls), i. 129 
Side lines (Lawn tennis), i. 621 
(Hockey), i. 519 
Siileslip (Cycling), i. 267 
.Side step (Boxing), i. 139 
SiuliLs (Rifle), ii. 334 
(Target ShiMitiiig), ii. 353, 354 
Sights for rifles (Deerstalking), i. 
301 

Sikkim slag, iiieasureiiicnts of, 108 
Sill (Row ng). ii. 297 
Silly (Cricket), i. 246 
Silver Doctor salmon fly, ii. 310 
phea.'..Tiit, ii. 87 

.Simpson le\er chain (CyclingX i. 
Siiu-Siiig. i. 38 

antelope, iric.'isureinenl.sur, i. 107 
.Single ( Rcfl Deer), i. 584 

ring .snafllcs (Driving), i- 340 
Stick, ii. 359-361 
trigger double guns, i. 497 
liilie lyres (Cycling), i. 284 
wicket, laws c< ncerning, i, 213 
Sitatuiiga, i. 38 
measurements of, i. 106 
Six hundred yards (Running), i. 56 
Six yards line (Association Foot* 
ball), i. 430 

Sixes (Westminster Football) ii. 
153 

Si xte (Fencing), *• 379 
Size limits (Angling), >*• Rz 
SkalKElkXi. 359 
Ska'i ing, ii. 361-378 
.'uxideiits at (First Aid), i. 394 
championship, i. 186' 

Skewbald (Horse), i. 538 . 

Skids (Driving), i* 339 


Skid (Driving), i. 342 
Skiff (Rowing), ii. 298 
Ski-lohning. ii. 378-380 
Skinntinis (Homing Pigeons), i. 
520 

Skip (Bowls), i. 129 
(Curling), i. 264 ^ 

rule concerning, 1. 261 
.Skirter (Foxhunting), i. 583 
Skittles, ii. 381 
Skittling (BovrlsX i. 129 
Skunk (Trapping), ii. 479 
.Skye terrier, i. 323 
Sk^T-r ((.'ricket), i. 247 
.Skying the feather (Rowing), 11. 
"*73 .. „ « 

SUKIlGING 11. 381 382 

sleuth hound, i. 313 
Slice (Golf), i. 473 
(Rowing), ii. 29B 
Slicing (Golf), i. 489 
Slide (Baseball), i. 79 
seal (Canoeing), I. 172 
length of (Rowing), ii. 278 
iLse of (Rowing), ii. 273, 275 
Sliding seats invention of, 11. 271 
Slight falcon, i. 373 
.SIi|i(Bro:id‘i\vord), i. 145 
steward (Coursing), i. 203, 210 
Slipper (Coursing), >• 203, 210 
(Driving), i. 34^ . „ 

.Slipping (Kox mg), 1. 138, 139 
Slips (Coursing), l 210 
slitter (Hurling), >• 595 
Slog (Cricket). 247 
Slot (Red Deer), i. 579, 584 . 

.Sloili l>ear, incasiiremeiits of, 1. 102 
(Indian), i. 84, 85 
Small bores (Guns), i. 495 
Smelt, ii. 319 
Sniolts (Salmon), ii. 303 
Smooth side of racket (Lawn Ten* 
ms), i. fiat 

.Sniooih skiji ImuiI (R owing), ii. 298 
Snaffle (Driving), 34^* 
bitii (l)riving), i. 340 
Snakks, ii. 383-384^ 

Snake bites (First Aid), i* 395 
eater (Marklior), ii. 14-13 
St>ap back (American Football), i. 
433. 4«5 
dog, I. 325 
t.'ickle, 1. x6, 30 
for pike, ii. T02 
Sneak (Cricket), i. ^46 
.Snick (Cricket), i. 247 
Sniggling for eeU, i. 28 
Snip (Horse), i. 538 

SnifL':, ii. 384 388 

(Iceland), i. 503 

Snow avalancbcs (.Mouiitaiiicer- 
ingX ii. 31 , 

Snow bear (lliinalayun), 1. 86 
goose, i. 477 
grouse, ii. 78 
leopard, i. 625 

Iiieasurements of, 1. xuo 
partridge, ii. 78 

slopes (Moiint.TiMcering), ». 36- 

Soar fiawk, i. 373 
Socket (Golf), 1. 473 
Soeiiitiieriiig's gazelle, i. 450 
So ho (('oursing), i. 210 
Soil (Red Dt er hunting), i. 584 
Sole (CiirInigX i. 264 
(Golf), i. 473 
SuUlary snipe, ii. 386 
ill Ku.ssia, ii. 388 
Somali Lowland gazelle, 36, 450 
]jlate:iii gazelle, i. 450 
Somersetshire Cricket Ground, i. 

244 

Soop (Curling), 1. 264 
Sorrel (Horse), i. 538 
Sounder (Pii^-hiickmg), ii. 93 
Souter (Cui ling), i. 3^4 
South American fur-seal, measure- 
ments of, i. 102 c 

Southern lynx, ii. xa 
river hog, i. 160 

sea-lion, measurements of, i. xoa 
Spadroon, i. 145 
Spaniel ('liib, 1. ^fz 
Spaniels, i. 31^-321 
training of, 1. 329 
Spanish Irrx, i. 590-591 
Spanish .wild goat, measurements 
juf, i. Z04 

Spanners (C;ycUngX i. a8* 


Sparrow hawk, 1. ^63, 366, 371, 373 
(Gamekeeper), l 441 
(Game Preservation), ii. 137 
Spavin (Horse), ii. 518 
Spearing hears, i. 89 
eels, i. 28 
iackiHls, i. 598 
leopards, i. 632 
.. nilgai, ii. 6t 
|)cccaries, ii. 79 
Spe.Trs (Otterhunting), i. 567 
for pig-sticking, ii. 91, 93 
Spect.Tcles (Cricket^, i. 247 
Spkki) Skating, ii. 372-377 
.Speke's antelope, i. 38 
Spend the stone (Curling), i. 264 O 
.Spiel (Curling), i; 264 
.'^piii (AthleticsX i. 62 
(Cricket), i. 231, 247 
Spinaker (Yachting), i. 583, 587 
.Spinning, i. 13 16 
for pike, ii. T04 
.Spire (Red De.er), i. 579 
Splash board (Driving), i. 34 1 
Splints (Horse), ii. 517 
(First Aid), i. 395 
Splint bones (Horse;), i. 538 
.Splinter b.ir (J Iriviiig), i. 342 
Split cane rtxis, i. 18 ^ 
quarter strap (Driving), i. 342 
stroke (Crnmiet), i- 254 
Spoon bait (Nfuskaloiige), ii. (io 
Spooned (Golf), 1. 459 
Spoons ((solf), i. 4.'',() 

Spoon (Golf), i. 473 
.Sporting rifle, ii. 356 ' 

Krr'.irrs, ii. 41/1 408 
tenants, rights af, i. 444 ^ 

Spot ((.Ticket), i. 247 
Spoiled deer, i. 189 
hy.’zma, i. 585, 586 
measurements of, i. 101 
lynx, ii. 12 

Spout (Foxhunting), i. 583 ' 

Spr;dns( First Aid)j i. 396 
Sprnint (Otterhuniing), i. 583 
Spring (Driving), i. 342 
(Golf), i. 473 
Springbuck, 1. 39, 450 
measurements of, 1. 106 
SrKi.NG Hark, ii. 408-409 
Spring traps for ground game 
illegal, i. 446 
Sprint (Athletics), i. 62 
r.Tces, rule conreriiiiig, i. 64 
Sprinting, i. 55 
Spruce gioiisefU.S.A.), ii. 131 
Spur (Oiterliiinting), i. 583 
Siinare leg (Cricket), i. 247 
Staules, ii. 409 4x1 
Stage Coaching, i. 191 
Sl.Tggari (Red Doer), i. 579, 584 
Stag hound, i. 316. 575 
Staghoiiiiil.s, i. 578, 581 
Staghun riNt;, i. 569-578 
Stained (FoxhutilingX i. .5S3 
Stake holder, dnAc.s of (Racing), 
li. 224 

Stale birds (Decoys), i. 301 
Stalkers' law (Deerstalking), i. 306 
Stance (Golf), i. 463 464, 473 
Stanchion guns (Punt Shooting), 
ii. 161 

Stand (I.aicrossc), i. Oto 
Standard (Athletics), i. 62 
(Bowls), i. T29 

Stanley Show (Cycling), »• R7* 
Star ( Horse), i. .538 
Start (Yachting), ii* 586 
Starter (Racing), ii, 
duties nf(Kncin^X 
Starting (Kacini^X d. 227 
machine (Racing), ii. 190 
(Rowing), ii. 281 

Stations, rule concerning (Ath- 
letics), i. 64 
Steal (GolfX i. 47? 

runs (Cricket), 1. 247 
Stealing runs (Cricket), i. 3 r 6 
Steelhead salmon, ii. 301 
Stkbfi.kc haring, i. 58, 59? “• 
229-24 X 

law relating to (AthleticsX i- ^4 
(Amateurs), i. 2 
Steering, ii. 282 
locks (Cycling), i. 274 
Sleigeiscii (Mouiitaineeriiig), il 
36 

Steinbok (Ibex), i. 39i 5^7 
ineaaurcinunts of, 1. X05, 107 



CIKNERAL INDEX 


Stem (Rowing), ii. 298 
Step (Ktoii Fives), i. 401 
Step-cutting (Mountninecrin);), ii. 
36 

Stern (I Jogs), i. 

(Koxhiinting), i. SB3 
Stewards, duties of (Athletics), i. 
*4. 

(Racing), ii. 191 
of jockey (.lliih, ii. iSg 

duties of (KneingX ii> 224 

Stewards' Cup (Henley), ii. 294 
Stick (CnNiuut), i. 254 
(Hockey), i. 518 _ 
coverts (l''oxhuntiiig), i. 550 
Sticks, rule concerning (Hockey), 
• i. 520 
(Polo), ii. 1^3 

Stickle (Ottcrlninting), i. 568, 5i’.3 
Stickleback, i. 29 
Stiff-dr.'iwing (Howls), i. i.'j 
Stifle (Dogs), i. 3-?9 
(Horse), i. .s tS 
Still bowl, i. T29 
Still-fishing for bass, i. 82 
(Tarpon), ii. 440, 441 
S iiLTS, ii. 41T-412 
Sting (Dogs), i. 329 
Stint, ii. 315 
Stirrup (Riding), ii. 2.C0 
Stoats (Ciamckeepers), i. 441 
(Came Preservation), ii. 136 
Stockbridge nnirsc (Racing), ii 

272 

Stolen base (Haseball). i. 79 
Slone (I'tirliiig), i. y.sZt 264 
lo;ii b, i. 29 

StoiKVh ]ibe.is.'iiit, li. 86 
SrCKtl.MAM.. ii. tl2 4TJ 

.SHK)p(Kalconi3j), i. 373 
Stop (Ho.ving), i. 139 
(Dogs), i. 379 

Stops in beats ((kiinekeeiiers), i 


Siirrow. .S'lV Serow 
Siir-royals, i. 99 
Sussex L'ricket (.'iroiind, i. 444 
spaniel, i. 320 

Swallow-lioles, ex]i1i)niig, ii. 49 
Swamp deer, i. 97 

ineasiu'emeiiis of, i. io5 
Swan, ii. 414 4-.*i.i 
Swan-tipping, ii. 418 
Sway lie's H.irtelieesi, i. 507 
Sweat (Ferrets), i. 303 
Sweeping (Curling), i‘. 264 

rules ttnuerning ((.'nrling), i. 
1 (k) 

Sweeping-score (('urling), i. 260 
Sw'eepsl.ikes (Racing), ii. 224 
Swift ga/elle, iiie.aMireiiients of, i. 

Swim (.Xagling), i. 30 
Swimmim;, ii. 4 JC 1 4 53 
ChaiiifniinNliip, i. 18(1 
Sw'i ne-cln ipijed ( Foxhounds), i . 
. 54^’ 

Swing (DolO, i. 4b4i 473 
(Rugby FfnUball). .SW- Wheel 
(Rowing), ii 777, 79.8 
.Swiiig-b;irs (Driving), i. 3j:* 
•Swiniioii's plieas;int, ii. fi/ 

Swiiiley Paddocks (Suigliiiiitiiig), 
i s73 

Swipe (Cricket), 1. 747 

(dolf), i. 473 

Switfh-horn (Red Deet), ii. 748 
Swivel (Falconry), i. ;/»7, 373 
Sword Dancing, i. 


T V. (!. (k.-u'ing), li, a.o 
Tab (Archery), i. 4.; 

Tac-aii-iac, Reposie.s on (Fcnc 
iiig), i. 3S8 

'lacking (Y.'u'liting), ii 58? 
Tackling (Rugby Football), i. 


417 

(Rabbit beating), ii. 176 
(Driving), I. 342 
(Plie.tsaiit Shooting), ii. 85 
Slopping earths (Foxhunting), i. 
547 

Stop-si Hike ((’roquet), i 252, 234 
Slop-thrust Ob’oadsw'ord), i. 14.3 
Stfip-ihriists (Fencing), i. 390 
Straight (.Athletic.s), i. 62 
bat (Cricket), i. 219 
Strake (Rowing), ii. 298 
Slraiid-wolf(llyjuna), i. 585 
.Straps (Rowing), ii. 298 
Stretcher (Canoes), 1. 179 

improvised (First Aid), i. 396 
(Rowing), ii. 298 
Sti ike (Haseball), i. 79^ 

Strike out (Uitseball), i. 79 
(Croquet), i. 234 
Striking (Curling), i. 258, 264 
(f.^crosse), i. 6io_ 
circle (Hockey), i. 519 
Stringing a bow, i. ^3 
Strings (iVtlilciics), i. 62 
rule concerning (Athletics), i. 64 
Striped Kland, i. '145 
by.’cna, i. 385, 586 
measurements of, \. xoi 
Stroke (Rowing), ii. 298 
Slub-bteil fox, i. 5S3 
foxes, i. 437 

S roniiooicK, ii. 413-414 
(Coursing), i. 210 
O''oxhoniids), i. 538 
(Racing), ii. 192 
(Thoroughbred Horse.sX i. 532 
Slug ((burling), i. 264 
Stump (Cricket), i. 247 
Stymie (Golf), i. 460, 473 _ 
ml ooiicf'rning (Oolf), i. 474 
Stdiscriptiun co.achj i. 192 
Subscriptions (^R.acing), ii. 22.3 
Substitute (Cricket), i. 247 
Sudden death (Lawn Tennis), i. 
621 

Sumatran rbinocerosi, measure- 
ments of, i. 160 
. Summed (Falconry), i. 373 
Sunburn (Mounmiiiceriiig), ii. 43 
Sunday, clo.se time for game on, 
444,446 

Supination (Broadsword), i. 143 
Surcingle (Driving), i. 342 
Surfeit (Horse), ii. 522 
Suwey County Cricket, ii. 71 
Cricket Ground, i. 244 


4‘:b4}« 

(Assut'iulKMi Football), i 416, 
43'* 

T.'ig (Saliiioti fly), li. :;io 
Taiir, i. 97, ii. 43.3, 4.5<» 
meaMireiiieiit.s of, i. 105 
Tail (Oicket), 

(Sal moil fly), ii 310 
T.iiliMg(Kox liuiitiiig), i. 383 
Take (Slag-bunting), i. 574 
(Red deer bunting), i. 5^4 
oft', i. 5« _ 
off (athletic.s), i. (.» 
the man (Asso» iation Foiilbldlk 
i. 430 

two olT((^roq\u i), i 7«;4 
Taken over (Rugby Fiioikdl), i. 
43“ 

Talbots (Stagliuniiiig), 1. 573 
Taleni mniiey (('rii-ki t), i. 247 
'I'alons (Falconry), i. <7;; 
T.'iiiiar.io, i iiO 
Tambour (Tennis), ii. 459 
'Tandeii! bicycIcH, i. ;*5sij 
driving, i 133-3/’ 
can, i 7,34 

Tang (Hro.Kis word), i. 14s 

T.'iii.genl Npoki-- (Cycling), i. 776 

Tape (.\lbb;li«'s), i. 6 j 

Taimh, ii. -1.;^ 4 ^7 

measure men Is of, i. mg 
Ta^ge(.^(^rc.lury), i. 42 
Target (Hneidsword), i. 145 
Takoki- SinmTiNO, li. 331 -J37 
Taki'on, ii. 417 443 
Tarsel (F.-ilconrj ), i. 373 
T.issel (Falconry), i. 37;; 

I’awiiy owls(lI.ime keepers), i. 44 » 
' 1 'axidmjmv ANii .Moni'i i.i.m., ii. 


44:i 44.S .. 

Tkai., I. .J 43. 45^-45" 

Tee (Curling), i. 260, 265 
(Golf), i. 4^o, 47.? ^ . 
Teeing-giouncl ((kilO, i- 4.s8t 473 
Rule concerning, 473 
Telit ny (Talir), ii. 435 
'Telegraph (Cricket), i- 
Ten Miles Championship, i. 37 
yards cin If (Association Fool- 
linll), i. 430 
'J'ench, i. 28 

me-a-siireinenl.s of, ii. 456 
(Thames Standard), i. 19O 
Tendwa (lajopard), i. 631 



I erricrs, 1. 321 -32.^ 

(Otterhunting), \. 565 
(Harehiiiuing), i. 51,6 
TeU-1 (Hartebeest), i. 507 
Tetherball (Deck .Spoi l.s), i. 205 
Tliaiiies (.'lip (Henley), ii. 294 
Punting Club, ii. 15S * 

St.-iiidaid (Angling), i._ 1 96 
Thian .Shan .Slag (Wapiti), iiie.i- 
siirenicni.s of, i. 108 

Thigh (Horse), i. 338 

Third home (l..'ici'os.se), i. 607 
man (Oii ket), i. 247 
(I .acr«is>f) i. 0-17 
Tliolt' pins (kow'ing), li. 297, 

'I honison's (la/elle, i. 450 
Thorn coverts (Fox), i. 438 
Thoroughbred lloises, i. 530- 

tliiiiter. I. 534 
Thiiiisatid yiirds rm e, i. 57 
Thrce-bnll match ((iolf), i. 460 
Three i|ii.irier- backs (Rugby 
Football), i. 410-417, 4 ;o 
Nelson (Wrestling), i|. 548 
Three -quarters of a mile, race, ». 
57 

Three sirid*' method (Hurdle 
R;i. iiig); 51 

'l')iri>;itl.ish (I riving), i. 3.40, 7.42 
“ Thmsile's N* si " (Deer), 99 
I linmgh the house (Howls), I. 129 

Throw (Crickf'Xb ■'3.5 
of Clanks (Cycling), i. ?6R 
Thiow'iii(.\s.s«>cial.on Football), i. 
4'*“. 4.13. 

Til owing eriekel ball, law relating 
to, i. 64 

Throw 1 St; the Disc, i. 59 
'1 iiK 1 Ia.m.mI':k, i. 59, 60 
(Higlil.’iiul Sport.s), i, 572 
rule I oiiceMiiiig, 1. 64 
'J'lirtovoff ( Fo.xbiinting), i. 383 
•nit (Football), 1. 431 
up (Foxbiuitiiig), i. 583 
riipnvn forward(Rugby Ft>oib.all), 
i. 4 t.i 

•nit (Cricket), 1. 246 
(Foxhunting), i. 58.) 

Thrush (Horse), ii. 319 
Tliriisi (Hroadsword), i. 145 
the (Fencing), i. 3^)-.’ 
riiw.'irt (Rowing), ii. 298 

Ti.iiig hartelM-esi. i. 507 

TilH-t.in anteliqii:, i. 35 
im -asiireineiils of. i. loO 
argalis, mca.siireiiieiits of, i. 104 
g.i/elle, i. 454 155 
ravine ibiT, 1. 35, 449, 4.v» 

Tice (l'ricket), i. ■.•47 
Tierc-el ( Falrunry), i. 363, 373 
'J'lCKK, i. 97 ; ii. 4^4 -wo 
mvasuremeiii s ol, i. icx» 

Tigei mastiff, i. 3..’5 
wolf(Hva‘ii.i), i. 385 
Tight I'orkiiig, i. 

<ro«|iiet, i. 2.S4 

Tilting ( ^•nln•alllents), it. 395 

at tile ring. ii. o* 
Tiiiie(FooilMll), i. 4.3“ 

(Hockey), i 5-“ 

(Kowing), li. -’OS 

in r.u iiig, ii. 1S8 

hit, enl or thrust (Hroadsword), 

>• 145 

r:icf (Rowing), II. -qs 
records (Ailib'tii s),_ i. O7 
ihrusts (Fencing), 1. 39“ 
Timekeeper (Hoxing). i. 139 
Timer (Guns), i. 497 
Timing (Hoxing), i. 139 
(Cricket), i. 2’? 
the ii.dl (Cricket), i. 747 
riiic (Reil Deer), i- 5«4 
Tip (I..icnjs.se), <^>oO 
I i|is (.Archery), i. 4^ 

Tiring (Kalconiy). «. 373 
ToiMrtaiAMSi;. ii. 47“ 473 
Tot; and ’i‘:el, i. 6- 
Toe «:lips (l.’.yi liug), i. 267 
Toeing (Golf), 1. .. 

Tolle 0'“Wii.ameiits), 11. 396 
Toll the stake (Croquet), i. 254 
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Tonbridge (G, lines at), ii. 152 
j'oiiiiag^ Rules (y.'ichting), it. 573 
Top ferrule (Driving), i. 342 
'I’op knot (Dogs), i. 3'-’9 
Topi h.irtebeesl, i. 

'I'opping (Golf). !. 409 
Tore.ador (Hull- fighting), i. 155, 

153 

Torero (nnll-fighting), i. ivj 
Toril (HiilUigliiiiig), i. 1.53,159 
Torpids (Rowing), ii. 298 
'l-a-pid races (OxfonI Rowing), ii. 
2H4, 285 

'J'os.sjiig oars (Rowing), ii. 298 
the c.-iher, i. 51T 

Touch (Rugby Football), i. 430, 

4.11 

(.Assiii iation Football), i. 430, 
4.14 

down (Rugby Football), i.^430 
in goal (Rugby Fooiluill), i. 430 
judges (Rugby Football), i. 4*.^, 
I.'t* 

no walls (Tennis), ii. 464 
Toiiriiig (i.’ycling) i. 2O9 271 

riiI'RNA.MI-..\' l.s, ii. 4iifi 

Totiriiii|iiel (First Aid), i. {94 
Towering (Falconry), i. 373 
Toy beagles, i. 113 
Tru e (iyigling), i. 30 
(Driving), i. 33-;, 312 
Tr.ick measureiut ill, rule eonceru- 
ing (.Athletics), 1. 04 
Tragopaii pheasant, ii. 87 
Tiall racing (Grasmere Sports), i. ■ 

.4.32 

Tniiliiig a j.-ick (Bowls), i. 128 
Triiiii bird ( Falconry), i. ;i7,3 
Tkaimsc, ii. 474 475 
(Racing), li. 181^ 184 
Tramp (Cnrliiig), i. 765 
Ti.inspori ( rfro;ui.sW'i)rd). i. 145 
•>l iiiiiired (First Aid), i. 396 
Trayjcze (Gymnastics), i. 502 
TicAi’i iNi;, ii. 475 480 
elepliants, i. 357 158 
r.abbiis, ii. 173 

Traps (Pigeon Shooting), ii. 95, 
yfif 97 

Traverse (Hroadsword), i. 145 
(Moniitaineoring), ii. 34, 54 
Tray(R*'tI Deer), i. 584 
'I'rearling (Hutterfly Collecting), 

1. iP) 

Tread (Cycling), i. 774 
'I’rehle hooks, i. uo 
Trespass (Game Laws), i. 444 445 
Tres tine, i. 09 
Trial ball (Cricket), i* *47 
Trial eights, Oxford, ii. 286 
Canibrnlge, li. 2R8 
Tricker ((furling), i. 265 
Trii yc.le, i. 281 
Trig (Howls), i. 125. 130 
(Norlberii H 'wls), i. 128 
Trigger (Curling), i. 26.5 
Trip ((Joiirsing), i. 710 ^ 

'rriple play (Hasidiall), i. 79 
Tri)ipiiig (Football), L. 432, 433, 
4U 

(Lat.Tos.se), I. Cio 
Trolling, i. 13 it* 

Trot (.'sva-lisliiiig), ii. 374 
Tkoi ■i im:, li. 4R11-487 
'1 uocT, i. II ; ii. 487-501 

close time for, ill British 
Islands, i 174 

close, lime for, in H.S.A., i. 376 
iiieiLsiircineiils of, ii. ^93 
(Tbames Standard), 1. 196 
Trudgen .stroke. (Swimming), it. 

True ar.ii (Dogs), 1. 329 
fuli'iJiis, i. 3^5 
liawA-s, i. 3^15 
thigh (Dtigs), i. 329 
TiuiiqH fer .Swan, ii. 415 
Truss (i . Icoiiry), i. 37’' 

Try (Rugby Football), i. 4.30, 431 
Tsessfby, i. 38, 507 _ 
measiireiiieiits of, i. 107 
Tsink, ii 

Tufted du« i. 34 ^ 

Ttiftcrs (Red Deer Hunting), i. 

579. 5S4 . 

Tug-of-war. i. 204 

(Military Stiovis)j ii. i8 
rule coiiceniing, i. 65 
Tugs (Driving), i. .34a 
Tulip* •■(DogsX i. 329 
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I'unnel (CromtctX i« 

Tunnel net (DecoyftX i< 30X 
Tunncl>nettiiig ((^ame Preserva* 
tionX ii. X33 

Tur, ineaKurement!! of, i. 104 
Turbul, ii. 319 
Turkkv, ii. ^ot -50* 

Turn (CoursiiigX i. aio 
Turning down pheasants (Oame- 
keepersX i. 440 

Turning the jack (HowlsX 130 
Turtlk Coursing, ii. so““503 
Tutla (Giraife), i., 451 
Twelve yards' line (Association 

FootballX i> 43<' 

Twcnty-ralcrsi (YachtiiigX 598 - 
603 

Twenty-five (Rugby FootballX i- 


Twin roller chain (CyclingX i. 375 
Twin trigger guns, i. 497 
'I'wist and thrust (FencingX i* 385 
Twist disarmament (FencingX i* 

385 

Two-homed rhinoceros, ii. 253 
Two-leg (CrickelX i. 247 
“ Two more ” (GolQi >• 4^ 

Two out (Eton FivesX *• 40* 

Two Thousand, conditions of 

(RacincX u* 198 ^ 

Two-yc^r-old races, ii. 194-196 

Tyres (CyclingX *• 281 286 


Umber, old name for grayling, i. 

484 

Umpire (KaseballX !• 78 
(CricketX i. 213, 339 
duties (CroqueiX i< 255 
(Football). See Referee 
I Hockey), h 5x9 
iLacrusseX i. fxi9 
(Polo), ii. T28 
Undecided course, i. 2 to 
U nderbowed (Archery), i. 41 
Undercarriage (Driving), i. 3^3 ^ 
Under-hand fjowling (CricketX !• 

Underhung (FoxhoundsX i* S4<> 
Undershot (Dogs), !• 329 
Under stup-lhrubt (liroadsword), 
i. T46 

Unicorn team (Driving), i. 342 
United States, close tunc for fish 
j- 375.. 376 

(RowingX 288-292 
University lioatrace, ii. 271, 393, 
,296, 298 

University College School, games 
at, ii. 152 

Univei’^'ity Contests, ii. 503- 
506 

University Rhwing, ii. 283-288 
Unsighted (Couniing), i. 3 10 
Unstriped Kland, i. 345 

Up(GoIO,i.473 

Up-country (Cmquet), 1. 354 
Upper cut (lioxing). i> >39 
Uppingham (< iames at), ii* >53 


V .sight (Deerstalking), i. 30X 
Value Prize (Athletic?.), i. 63 
Valves (Cycling), i. 285 
Vanning (liarc Hunting), i* 55^ 


Variable geai|^ (Cycling), i. 268, 

Varvels (Falconry), i. 373 
Vaulting horse (Gymnastics), i* 

Velvet (Red Deer), i* 584 ; ii. 248 
Vent (Oiterhuiuing), 583 
Verglas (Mountaineering), ii* 36, 

54 

Vermin ((iamekeepers), i> 44i 
((jame Preservation), ii. 13S“>37 
Veterinary work, ii. 510-328 
Vicioris^ Cross Race (Military 
SportsX ii. >9 

View Halloo (Foxhunting), i* 583 
Virginian ('olin, ii. 78 
deer, measurements of. i. X09 
Visitors' Cup (HenleyX ii* 294 
Vixen, 1. 503 

VK-ikte VarU (Wart Hog), ii* 53> 
Void end (Howls), i. 126, 130 
Volleying (Footb.*ill), i. 417, 4;{o 
introduction of (I .awn Tennis), 
i. 612 

(Lawn Tennis), i. 6x4 
Volte (Hroadsword),!. 146 
Vulture (Falconry), i. 363 


Wadding, i. 4, 6 
Wages (Gamekeepers), i. 44 x 
Waggle (Golf), i. 464 
Waiting (Athletics), i* ^2 
(Coursing), i* 2x0 
Wail on (Falconry), i* 373 
Waiting on (Falconry), 1. 369 
Wake (Falconry), i* J73 
Walking, I-ong-Distanck, i. 

60, 61 ^ ^ • 

Walking-over (Racing), i.' 227 
Walking races, law relating to 
(Athletics), i. 63 , 
puppies (Hare Hunting), i. 558 
records, 1. 67 

Walks for foxhound puppies, i. 540 
Wall game at Ktoii, li. i44->45 
of the foot (Horse), i. 538 
Wallaby, i. 603 
Wallaroo (Kangaroo), i. 602 
Waller's antelope, measurements 
of, i. 106 
ga/elle, i. 450 

"Walls" (Rton Footbiill), H* >44 
Walrus, lueasurcincnts of, i. xo2 
Waimti, i. 95; ii. 528 53X 
measiireniciits of, i. 11.18 
Warning off the Turf, li. 189 
Warrantable Red J)etT, i. 579 
Warren for rabbits, ii. 174 
Warrigal, i. 601 
Wart Hog, ii. 531-532 
Warwick (Gaines at), li. 152 
Warwickshire Cricket Ground, 1. 


W'ash (Rowing), ii. 298 
Wulerbuck, i. 38 
iiicaMireiiieiits of, i. 107 
Water lines (Yachting), ii* 575 
Waterloo Cnp, i. sox 
I’lale, i. 202 
Purse, i. 203 
WalersiHi* terrier, i. 371 
Water jump (Athletics), i. 58 
Water Polo, ii. 429 433 
Weasels (( kiinekee^icrs), 1. 44Z 
(Gntiie Preservation), i.. tj6 


Weather (Falconry), i. 373 
Wedging (Otterhuntin|{]|, 1. 583 
Wcij^iing in (RacingX d. 228 
Weighing out (Racing), ii* 237* 
Weight (Racing), ii. X86-187 
for age races, li. 196-199 
Weight Putting, i. 6r 
rule concerning (Athletics), i* 64 
Weights (Boxing), i. 139 
rules concerning (Racing), ii. 


.i* 538 

II. 153 

houndii, i. 316 
terrier, i. 323^ 
terrier club, i. 31 x 
Welshman (Howls), i. no ^ 
Westminster (Gaines at), li. 152 
Wet fly fishing, i. xa 
(Trout), ii. 489 
Whaling, ii. 532-533 
(Iceland), i. 593 
Wheelers (Driving), i. 342 
Wheeling (Rugby Football), i. 

Z05, 408. 430 
Wheels,(('ycling), i. 376 
Whiffing (Sea-fishing), ii. 324 
Whip, use of (Driving), i. 3;^8 
Whippcr-iii (Fox-hunting), t* 546, 
583 , 

(liarc-hiintitig), 1. 556 
Whippet, i. 324 

Wiiim;T Racing, i. 325; ii. 533- 


227 

Well (Canoe.sX i. X79 
Well rihb^ (Horse), 
Wellington ((james at), 
Welsh Harrier, i. si6 


White Carp, i. 32 ^ 

-fronictl gt>ose, i. 477 
White Goat, i. 455 457 
rhinocerus, ii. 251 
mccisuremeiUs of, i. tio 
White-tailwl deer. i. 95, 181 
meaxuri.'inent>i of, i. 109 
White 'I'ailed G.nu, i. 453-454 
mcasiireiiieiits of, i. 107 
Whiting, ii. 319 
Wliooper swan, ii. 415 
Wick (Curling), i. 265 
and Curl in (Curling), i. 258 
Wicket (Cricket), i. 347 
keeper (tlricket), i. 247 
keeping (Cricket), i. 236-257 
Wide (Cricket), i* 212, 213, 215, 

247 

throw (Bowls), I. 130 
Wigkon, ii. 535- 537 
343 

Wild Bikd'^ Pkoteltion, 11. 


537-540 
Act, ii. 298 

fowl, piintir.g after, ii. x6o-i08 
pitch (Hnseball), i. 79 
Wild Red Dkek Hunting, i. 
578 581 

throw (Baseball), i. 79 

WlLOKHEEST, i. 453 ^ 454 
me.'isureinentsor, i. 107 
Wilde horicl (Hunting J)ogX i. 

584 

Wilkinson-snimon fly, li. 307 
Willow-grouse (Ryi>cr), ii. 299- 

301 

(Iceland), i. 593 
Winches, i. 19 

Winchester (Games at), ii* >53 


Wingfield .sculls, ii. 293, 298 
Wing forward (Football), i. 430 
forwards (Hockey), i. 517 
three-quarters(RugbyFootb.'ill), 

i. 411 

Wings (Salmon fly), ii- 311 
Winner (Curling), i. 205 
Winning gallery (Tennis), ii* 459 
winters (Driving)^ i. 34a 
Wired (Croquet), 1. 354 
Wire*haired (Dogs), i. 339 
Withers (Horse), i* 538 
Wittyr (Curling), i. 265 
Wolf, i. 97 

Coursing, ii. 540-541 
measurements of, i. loi 

.Shouting, ii. 541-543 

(Tr.Tppiiig), ii. 479 
Wolfliound, Irish, i. 3x6 
Wolverine (Trapping), ii. 478 
Woodcock, ii. 543-54S 
Woodland caribou, 1. 95, 180 
Wuoil pigeons, law coni:erning sale 
of, i. 446 

Wood rims ((Cycling), i- '-*77 

sandpiper, ii. 314 
Woods (Ho wi's), i.'iaS, 130 
Wooden horse ((■yninastlcs), i. 502 
Woolly cheetah, 1, 89 
Work on the liall (Cricket), i. 247 
Work (Rowing), ii. 278 
height of (Rowing), ii. 280 
Worms (Dogs), ii. 527 
(Winchester Football), ii. 153 
Worsted (Atliletics), i. 62 
Wrench (Coursing*, i. 210 
Wkkstlini;, ii. 54f»-\s49 
(Grastiiuru .Sport ^), i. 481 
on horseback (.Military Sports), 

ii. 18 

Wyfold ('!iip(Ileiiley)i ii. 294 


Yachting, ii. 550 

Vac’.ht Racing Association, vi. 56 
Yackoop (l.)ecoys), i. 301 
Yak, i. 1x4 : ii. osy 636 
mcasnreuients of, i. T03 
Yale Rowing, li. 288 -293 
Yarak (Falconry), i. H7.^• 

Vaitl" (MooseX ii* ai 
Y'ards(H;irelmniing), i. 555 
(Harrow Football), ii. 147 
Yarkand gazelle, i. 450 
pheasant, ii. 86 ^ 

Yawl (C'anociiig), i. >73 
Ye.arling s:iles (Racing), 184-186 
YeUi (Red Deer), i. 584. 

Yellows (Foxhunting), i. 549 
Ycw-backed yew, i. 40 
Yoke (Rowing), ii. 298 
York course (Rmnn^X ii* 222 
round (Archery^ »• 47 
Yorker (Cricket), 1. 320, 247^ 
Yorkshire Cricket (iround, i. 244 
Youths’ races, laws relating 10 
(Athletics)^!. 63 


ZeI'.ka, ii. 636-638 
measurements of, i. ito 
Zerasthaii pheasant, ii 86 
Zic-zac, i. 248 

ZWART WlLUEIIEKSl- (Gnu), I. 
53-454 
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NOTE 


Voi« I. • ,• / 

Pjigc ix. Author of Bustard, “ AUl Chapman ' read 
“ Lieut. -Col. L. H. Irby. 

„ 31. Omit “ August ” add “ November. 

' >1 33* “ Aspidoparia Morar. ’ . :j 

„ A7r“S.Hlwhilhcad”r(frfz/“S.H. Whitbread. 

„ 302. Nick Sight” block inverted in error. 

„ 576. Author of OooraI,>r “ A. V. Mackenwc uad 
“ Donald MacIntyre 1 ’ 


VoL. IL 

Page 304. For “Dr. Holland** read Mr. Wills.” 

„ 435. The illustration Is of the Caiirasian Tur. 

„ 470. The illustrations to the Tol- ggiining article 
are kindly lent by Mr. T. A. (^lok, from 
his Rotes on Tobogganing at, St. Moritz, 
published by Messrs. Rivinglon. 
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